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\  The  first  idea  of  this  history  was  conceivea  many  years  ago,  at  a  lime 

when  ancient  Hellas  was  known  to  the  English  puhlic  chiefly  through 
the  pages  of  Mitford ;  and  my  purpose  in  writing  it  was  lo  rectify 
the  erroneous  statements  as  lo  matter  of  fact  which  that  history  con- 
tained, as  well  as  to  present  the  general  plienomcna  of  the  Grecian 
worhl  under  what  I  thought  a  juster  and  more  comprehensive  point 
of  view.  My  leisure,  however,  was  not  at  that  lime  equal  lo  the 
execution  of  any  large  hterary  undertaking;  nor  is  it  until  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  that*  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  work 
that  continuous  and  exclusive  labor,  without  which,  though  much 
may  be  done  to  illustrate  detached  points,  no  entire  or  complicated 
subject  can  ever  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  worthy  to  meet  the  public 
eye. 

3ileanwhile  the  state  of  the  English  literary  world,  in  reference  to 
ancient  Hellas,  has  been  materially  changed  in  more  ways  tlian  one. 
If  my  early  friend  Dr.  ThirlwaH's  History  of  Greece  had  appeared  a 
few  years  sooner,  I  should  probably  never  have  conceived  the  design 
of  the  present  work  at  all;  1  should  certainly  not  have  been  prompted 
to  the  task  by  any  deficiencies,  such  as  those  which  1  felt  and  regret- 
ted in  Mitford.  The  comparison  of  the  two  authors  affords,  indeed, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  sound  and  enlarged  views  respect- 
ing the  alicient  world  during  the  present  generation.  Having  studif  d 
of'course  the  same  evidences  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  I  am  better  enabled 
than  others  to  bear  testimony  to  the  learning,  the  sagacity,  and  the 
candor  which  pervade  his  excellent  work;  and  it  is  the  more  incum- 
bent on  me  to  give  expression  to  this  sentiment,  since  the  particular 
points  on  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  it  will  unavoid- 
ably be  points  of  dissent  oftener  than  of  coincidence. 

The  liberal  spirit  of  criticism,  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  stands  co 
much  distinguished  from  Mitford,  is  his  own:  there  are  other  features 
of  superiority  which  belong  to  him  conjoinily  wilh  his  age.  For 
during  the  generation  since  Mitford's  work,  philological  studies  h.ave 
been  prosecuted  in  Germany  with  remarkable  success:  the  slock  of 
facts  and  documents,  comparatively  scanty,  handed  down  from  the 
ancient  world,  has  been  combined,  and  illustrated  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  and  if  our  witnesses  cannot  be  multiplied,  we  at 
least  have  numerous  interpreters  to  catch,  repeat,  amplify  and  explain 
tlittir  broken  and  half-inaudible  depositions.     Some  of  the  best  writers 
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in  this  department— Boeckh,  Niebulir,  O.  ^riiller— have  been  trans- 
lated  into  our  language;  so  that  the  English  public  has  been  enabled 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  new  lights  thrown  upon  many  subjects  of 
antiquity  by  the  inestimable  aid  of  German  erudition.  The  poets 
historians,  orators  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  have  thus  been  all 
rendered  both  more  intelligible  and  more  instructive  than  they  were 
tc>  a  student  HI  the  last  century;  and  the  general  picture  of  tho 
Grecian  worid  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  degree  of  fidelity 
which,  considering  our  imperfect  materials,  it  is  curious  to  cou- 
template. 

It  is  that  general  picture  which  an  historian  of  Greece  is  required 
first  to  embody  in  his  own  mind,  and  next   to  lav  out  before  his 
readers;— a  picture  not  merely  such  as  to  delight  the  imagination  by 
brilliancy  of  coloring  and  depth  of  sentiment,  but  also  sugo^estive  and 
improving  to  the  reason.     Kot  omitting  the  points  of  resemblance  as 
well  as  of  contrast  with  the  better-known  forms  of  modern  society 
he  Will  especially  study  to  exhibit  the  spontaneous  movement  of 
Urecian  mlellect,  sometimes  aided  ])ut  never  borrowed  from  without 
and  lighting  up  a  small  portion  of  a  world  otherwise  clouded  and 
stationary.     He  will  develop  the  action  of  that  social  system,  which  • 
while  insuring  to  the  mass  of  freemen  a  degree  of  protection  else- 
where unknown,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to   the  creative  impulses  of 
genius,  and  left  the  superior  minds  sufliciently  unshackled  to  soar 
above  religious  and  political  routine,  to  overshoot  their  own  a^-e  and 
to  become  the  teachers  of  posterity.  ^  * 

To  set  forth  the  history  of  a  people  by  whom  the  first  spark  was 
set  to  the  dormant  intellectual   capacities  of  our  nature—Hellenic 
phenomena  as  illustrative  of  the  Hellenic  mind  and  character— is  the 
task  which  I  propose  to  myself  in  the  present  work;  not  without  a 
painful  consciousness  how  much  the  deed  falls  short  of  the  will  and 
a  yet  more  painful  conviction,  that  full  success  is  rendered  impossi- 
ble by  an  obstacle  which  no  human  ability  can  now  remedy— the 
insutiiciency  of   original  evidence.       For  in  spite   of   the   valuable 
expositions  of  so  many  able  commentators,  our  stock  of  information 
respecting  the  ancient  world  still  remains  lamentablv  inadequate  to 
t.ie  demands  of  an  enlightened  curiosity.     We  possess  only  what 
lias  drifted  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a  stranded  vessel;  and  thou^rh 
this   includes   some  of  the  most  precious    articles  among  its  ont^e 
abundant  cai-go,  yet  if  any  man  will  cast  his  eves  over  the  cilatioiis 
in  Uiogeues  Laeriius.  Athemeus  or  Plutarch,  or  the  list  of  names  in 
Vossius  de  Hisioricis  Gra^cis,  he  will  see  with  grief  and  surprise  how 
rnuch  larger  is  the  proportion  which,  throuo-h  the  enslavement  of  the 
Greeks  themselves,  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  chance  of 
religion,  and  the  irruption  of  barbarian  conquerors   has  been^irre- 
coverably  submerged.     We  are  thus  reducc«d  to  judge  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  world,  eminently  multiform  as  it  was,  from  a  few  composi- 
tions;  excellent,  indeed,  ia  thcmaelves,  but  bearing-  too  exclusively 
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the  stamp  of  Athens.  Of  Thucydid^s  and  Aristotle,  indeed,  both  as 
inquirers  into  matter  of  fact  and  as  free  from  narrow  local  feeling, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly;  but  unfortunately  that  work  of 
the  latter  which  would  have  given  us  the  most  copious  information 
regarding  Grecian  political  life — his  collection  and  comparison  of 
150  distinct  to wu-constitutions— has  not  been  preserved;  while  the 
brevity  of  Thucydidds  often  gives  us  but  a  single  word  where  a  sen- 
tence would  not  have  been  too  much,  and  sentences  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  expanded  into  paragraphs. 

Such  insufliciency  of  original  and  trustworthy  materials  as  com- 
pared with  those  resources  which  are  thought  hardly  sutiicient  for 
the  historian  of  any  modern  kingdom,  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor 
extenuated,  however  much  we  may  lament  it.  I  advert  to  the  point 
here  on  more  grounds  than  one.  For  it  not  only  limits  the  amount 
of  information  which  an  historian  of  Greece  can  give  to  his  readers- 
compelling  him  to  leave  much  of  his  picture  an  absolute  blank,  but 
it  also  greatly  spoils  the  execution  of  the  remainder.  The  question 
of  credibility  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself,  and  requiring  a  decision, 
which,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  always  introduces  more  or 
less  of  controversy;  and  gives  to  those  outlines,  which  the  interest  of 
the  picture  requires  to  be  straight  and  vigorous,  a  faint  and  faltering 
character.  Expressions  of  qualified  and  hesitating  aflSrmation  are 
repeated  until  the  reader  is  sickened:  while  the  writer  himself,  to 
whom  this  restraint  is  more  painful  still,  is  frequently  tempted  to 
break  loose  from*tlie  unseen  spell  by  which  a  conscientious  criticism 
binds  him  down — to  screw  up  the  possible  and  prolJable  into  cer- 
tainty, to  suppress  counterbalancing  considerations,  and  to  substitute 
a  pleasing  romance  in  place  of  half-known  and  perplexing  realities. 
Desiring  in  the  present  work  to  set  forth  all  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained, together  with  such  conjectures  and  inferences  as  can  bo 
reasonably  deduced  from  it,  but  nothing  more — I  notice  at  the  outset 
that  faulty  state  of  the  original  evidence  which  renders  discussions 
of  credibility,  and  hesitation  in  the  language  of  the  judge,  unavoid- 
able. Sucli'discussions,  though  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  they 
W'ill  become  less  frequent  as  we  advance  into  times  better  known, 
are  tiresome  enough  even  with  the  comparatively  late  period  wliich 
I  adopt  as  the  historical  beginning;  much  more  intolerable  Vn^ouM 
they  have  proved  had  I  thought,  it  my  duty  to  start  from  the  primi- 
tive terminus  of  Deukalion  or  Inachus,  or  from  the  unburied  Pelasgi 
and  Leleges,  and  to  subject  the  heroic  ages  to  a  similar  scrutiny.  I 
really  know  nothing  so  disheartening  or  unrequited  as  the  elaborate 
balancing  of  what  is  called  evidence— the  comparison  of  infinitesimal 
probabilities  and  conjectures  all  uncertified— in  regard  to  these 
shadowy  times  and  persons. 

The  law  respecting  sufficiency  of  evidence  ought  to  be  the  same  for 
ancient  times  as  for  modern;  and  the  reader  will  find  in  this  history 
an  application  to  tho  former,  of  criteria  analogous  to  those  which 
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have  been  long  recognized  in  the  latter.  Approaching,  though  with 
a  certain  measure  of  indulgence,  to  this  stantUird,  I  be^in  the  real 
history  of  Greece  with  the  tirst  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776  B.C.  To 
Bucli  as  are  accustomed  to  the  habits  once  universal,  and  still  not 
uncommon,  in  investigating  the  ancient  world.  I  may  appear  to  be 
striking  off  one  thousand  years  from  the  scroll  of  history;  but  to 
those  whose  canon  of  evidence  is  derived  from  Mr.  llal'lam,  M. 
Sismondi,  or  any  other  eminent  historian  of  modern  events,  I  am 
■vvell-assured  that  I  shall  appear  lax  and  credulous  rather  than  exii^ent 
or  sceptical.  For  the  truth  is,  that  historical  records,  properly  so 
called,  do  not  begin  until  long  after  this  date;  nor  will  any  man, 
who  candidly  considers  the  extreme  paucity  of  attested  facts  for 
two  centuries  after  776  r..c.,  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  state  of 
Greece  in  UOO,  1000,  1100,  1200,  1300.  1400  B.C.,  etc.— or  any  earlier 
century  which  it  may  please  chronoloirists  to  include  in  their  com- 
puted genealogies— cannot  be  described  to  him  upon  anything  like 
decent  evidence.  I  shall  hope,  when  I  come  to  the  lives  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  their  principles— 
that  conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is  a  better  state  of  mind 
than  the  fancy,  without  the  reahty,  of  knowledL^e.  Meanwhile,  I 
begin  by  making  that  confession,  in  reference  to^the  real  world  of 
Greece,  anterior  to  the  Olympiads;  meaning  the  disclaimer  to  iipply 
to  anything  like  a  general  history— not  to  exclude  rigorously  every 
individual  event. 

The  times  which  I  thus  set  apart  from  the  re^on  of  history  are 
discernible  only  through  a  different  atmosphere— that  of  epic  ]  oetry 
and  legend.  To  confound  together  these  disparate  matters  is,  in  my 
judgment,  essentially  unphilosophical.  I  describe  the  earlier  times 
by  themselves,  as  conceived  by  the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  first 
Greeks,  and  known  only  through  their  legends — without  pn^suming 
to  measure  how  much  of  how  little  of  historical  matter  these  legends 
may  contain.  If  the  reader  blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  deter- 
mine this— if  he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain  and  dis- 
close the  picture— I  reply  in  the  w^ords  of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  when 
the  same  question  was  addressed  to  him  on  exhibiting  his  master- 
piece of  imitative  art—"  The  curtain  2w  the  picture."  What  we  now- 
read  as  poetry  and  legend  Avas  once  accredited  history,  and  the  only 
genuine  history  which  the  first  Greeks  could  conceive  or  relish  of 
their  past  time:  the  curtain  conceals  nothing  behind,  and  cannot  by 
any  ingenuity  be  withdrawn.  I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it 
stands— not  to  efface,  still  less  to  re-paint  it. 

Three-fourths  of  the  two  volumes  now^  presented  to  the  public  are 
destined  to  elucidate  this  age  of  historical  faith,  as  distinguished 
from  the  later  age  of  historical  reason:  to  exhibit  its  basis  in  the 
human  mind— an  omnipresent  religious  and  personal  interpretation 
of  nature;  to  illustrate  it  by  comparison  with  the  like  mental  habit 
in    early   modern    Europe;    to   show   it»   immenso    nbundancu    nin{ 
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variety  of  narrative  matter,  with  little  care  for  consistency  between 
one  story  and  another:  lastly,  to  set  forth  the  causes  whicir overgrew 
and  partially  supplanted  the  old  epical  sentiment,  and  introduced, 
in  the  room  of  literal  faith,  a  variety  of  compromises  and  interpre- 
tations. 

The  legendary  age  of  the  Greeks  receives  its  principal  charm  and 
dignity  from  the  Homeric  poems:  to  these,  therefore,  and  to  the 
other  poems  included  in  the  ancient  epic,  an  entire  chapter  si 
devoted,  the  length  of  which  must  be  justified  by  the  names  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  Wolfian  controversy  as  it  now  stands  in  Germany,  and  have 
even  hazarded  some  speculations  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 
The  society  and  manners  of  the  heroic  age,  considered  as  know^n  in 
a  general  way  from  Homer's  descriptions  and  allusions,  are  also 
described  and  criticised. 

I  next  pass  to  the  historical  age,  beginning  at  776  b.c.  ;  prefixing 
some  remarks  upon  the  geographical  features  of  Greece.  I  try  to 
make  out,  amidst  obscure  and  scanty  indications,  what  the  state  of 
Greece  was  at  this  period;  and  I  indulge  some  cautious  conjectures, 
founded  upon  the  earliest  verifiable  facts,  respecting  the  steps  imme- 
diately antecedent  by  which  that  condition  was  brougiit  about.  In 
the  present  volumes  I  have  only  been  able  to  include" the  history  of 
Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  down  to  the  age  of  Peisistra- 
tus  and  Croesus,  i  had  hoped  to  have  comprised  in  them  the  entire 
history  of  Greece  down  to  this  last-mentioned  period,  but  I  find  the 
space  insiifticient. 

The  history  of  Greece  falls  most  naturally  into  six  compartments, 
of  w^hich  the  first  may  be  looked  at  as  a  period  of  preparation  for  the 
five  followini]^,  which  exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas. 

I.  Period  from  776  B.C.  to  560  B.C.,  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens  and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

II.  From  tiie  accession  of  Peisistratus  and  Cra?sus  to  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

in.  From  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  overthrow  of  Athens. 

IV.  From  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

V.  From  the  battle  of  Leuktra  to  that  of  Chaeroneia. 

VI.  From  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  to  the  end  of  the  generation  of 
Alexander. 

The  five  periods  from  Peisistratus  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  liis  generation,  present  the  acts  of  an  historical  drama  capable 
of  being  recounted  in  perspicuous  succession,  and  connected  by  a 
sensible  thread  of  unity.  I  shall  interweave  in  their  proper  places 
the  important  but  outlying  adventures  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greeks — introducing  such  occasional  notices  of  Grecian  political 
©onstitutionft,  phiiosophy,  poetry,  and  Oratory,  as  are  requisite)  to 
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exliibit  the  many-sided  activity  of  this  people  during  their  short  but 
brilliant  career. 

After  the  generation  of  Alexander,  the  political  action  of  Greece 
becomes  cramped  and  degraded — no  longer  interesting  to  the  reader, 
or  operative  on  the  destinies  of  the  future  world.  AVe  may,  indeed, 
name  one  or  two  incidents,  especially  the  revolutions  of  Agis  and 
Kleomcnes  at  Sparta,  which  are  both  instructive  and  affecting;  but 
as  a  whole,  tiie  period  between  300  B.C.  and  the  absorption  of  Greece 
by  the  Romans,  is  of  no  interest  in  itself,  and  is  only  so  far  of  value 

as  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  preceding  centuries.  The  dignity 
and  value  of  the  Greeks  from  that  time  forward  belong  to  them  only 
as  individual  philosophers,  preceptors,  astronomers  and  mathema- 
ticians, literary  men  and  critics,  medical  practitioners,  etc.  In  all 
these  respective  capacities,  especially  in  the  great  schools  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  the^"  still  constitute  the  light  of  the  Roman 
world;  though  as  communities,  they  have  lost  their  own  orbit,  and 
have  become  satellites  of  more  powerful  neighbors. 

I  propose  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  Grecian  communities 
to  the  year  300  B.C.,  or  the  close  of  tlie  generation  which  takes  its 
name  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  I  hope  to  accomplish  this  in 
eight  volumes  altogether.  For  the  next  two  or  three  volumes  I  have 
already  large  preparations  made,  and  I  shall  publish  my  third  (per- 
haps my  fourth)  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

There  are  great  disadvantages  in  the  publication  of  one  portion  of 
a  history  apart  from  the  remainder;  for  neither  the  earlier  nor  the 
later  phenomena  can  be  fully  comprehended  without  the  light  which 
each  mutually  casts  upon  the  other.  But  the  practice  has  become 
habitual,  and  is  indeed  more  than  justified  by  the  well-known  inad- 
missibility of  "long  hopes"  into  the  short  span  of  human  life.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  fear  that  my  lirst  two  volumes  will  suffer  in  the  estima- 
tion of  manv  readers  bv  comincr  out  alone — and  that  men  who  value 
the  Greeks  for  their  philosophy,  their  politics,  and  their  oratory, 
may  treat  the  early  legends  as  not  worth  attention.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  sentimental  attributes  of  the  Greek  mind — its 
religious  and  poetical  vein — here  appear  in  disproportionate  relief,  as 
compared  with  its  more  vigorous  and  masculine  capacities — with 
those  powers  of  acting,  organizing,  judging,  and  speculating,  which 
will  be  revealed  in  the  forthcoming  volumes.  I  venture,  however, 
to  forewarn  the  reader  that  there  will  occur  numerous  circumstances 
in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks  which  he  will  not  compre- 
hend unless  he  be  initiated  into  the  course  of  their  legendary  asso- 
ciations. He  will  not  understand  the  frantic  terror  of  the  Athenian 
public  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  statues  called  Hermse,  unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in 
which  they  connected  their  stability  and  security  with  the  domicilia- 
tion of  the  gods  in  the  soil ;  nor  will  he  adequately  appreciate  the 
habit  of  the  Spartan  king;  on  military  expeditions — when  be  odOfwe^i 
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Ms  daily  public  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  his  armv  and  his  countrr— 
^  always  to  perform  this  morning  service  immediately  before  sunrise 
in  order  that  he  might  be  beforehand  in  obtaining  the  favor  of  the 
go^ls,  It  he  be  not  familiar  with  the  Homeric  conception  of  Zeus 
going  to  rest  at  night  and  awaking  to  rise  at  carlv  dawn  from  the 
side  ol  the  "white-armed  Her^."  The  occasion  will,  indeed  often 
occur  for  remarking  how  these  legends  illustrate  and  vivify  the 
political  phenomena  of  the  succeedinii:  times,  and  I  have  onlvnow 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  considering  thein  as  the  beginning  of  a  'series 
not  as  an  entire  work.  ' 

London,  March  5,  1846.  ' 


PKEFACE 

i      TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  YOLOIES  I.  AND  II. 


In  preparing  a  second  edition  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  my  his- 
tory, I  have  profited  by  the  remarks  and  corrections  of  various 
critics,  contained  in  reviews  both  English  and  foreign.  I  have  sup- 
pressed, or  rectified,  some  positions  which  had  been  pointed  out  as 
erroneou>^,  or  as  advanced  upon  in;uiequate  evidence.  I  have 
strengthened  my  argument  in  some  cases  where  it  appeared  to  liave 
been  imperfectly  understood— adding  some  new  notes,  partly  for  the 
pur]iose  of  enlarged  illustration,  partly  to  defend  certain  opinions 
which  had  been  called  in  question.  The  greater  number  of  these 
alterations  have  been  nuide  in  Chapters  XVL  and  XXI.  of  Part  I., 
and  in  Chapter  VI.  of  Part  II. 

I  trust  that  these  three  chapters,  more  full  of  speculation,  and 
therefore  more  open  to  criticism  than  any  of  the  others,  will  thus 
appear  in  a  more  complete  and  sati-^factory  foim.  But  1  must  at  the 
same  time  add  that  they  remain  for  the  mcst  p::rl  iincluinged  in  sub- 
stance, and  that  I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reason  to  modify  my  main 
conclusions  even  respecting  the  stiucture  of  the  Iliad,  ((introverted 
thouirh  Ihey  have  been  by  sonic  of  my  most  eslee  nied  crilics. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  peculiarity  of  Grecian  legend,  as 
broadly  distinguished  throughout  these  volumes  from  Grecian  his- 
tory, I  desire  to  notice  two  valuable  publications  with  which  I  have 
only  become  acquainted  since  the  date  of  my  first  edition.  One  of 
these  is  a  short  ''Essay  on  Primeval  History,"  by  John  Kenrick, 
M.A.  (London,  1846,  pu'blished  just  at  the  same  time  as  these  vol- 
umes), which  illustrates  with  much  acute  reflection  the  general  fea- 
tures of  legend,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  throughout  the  ancient 
^vorld — see  especially  pages  G5,  84,  92,  ct  sea.  The  other  work  is 
•'  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official."  by  Col.  Sleeuian, 
first  made  known  to  me  through  an  •excellent  notice  of  my  histoiy 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  184G.  The  description  given 
by  Col.  Sleeman  of  the  state  of  mind  now  actual!}'  prevalent  among 
the  native  population  of  llindostan,  presents  a  vivid  comparison, 
belpinf;  tho  modern  reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  le<fend:iry 
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era  of  Greece.  I  have  embodied  in  the  notes  of  this  second  edition 
two  or  three  passages  from  Col.  Sleeman's  instructive  work-  but  the 
wiiole  of  it  richly  deserves  perusal.  ' 

Having  now  finished  six  volumes  of  this  historv,  without  attaining 
a  lower  point  than  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Pelo°- 
ponnesian  war,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  retract  tlie  expectation 
held  out  m  the  preface  to  my  first  edition,  that  the  entire  work 
might  be  completed  in  eight  volumes.  Experience  proves  to  me 
liow  impossible  it  is  to  measure  beforehand  the  space  which  histori- 
cal subiects  will  require.  All  I  can  now  promise  is,  that  the  remain- 
der  ot  the  work  shall  be  executed  with  as  much  regard  to  brevitv  as 
is  consistent  with  the  paramount  duty  of  rendering  it  fit  for  public 
acceptance.  G  G 

London,  April  3. 1849L 
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Following  the  example  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  excellent 
scholars,  I  call  the  Greek  deities  by  their  real  Greek  names,  and  not 
by  the  Latin  equivalents  used  among  the  Romans.  For  the  assist- 
ance of  those  readers  to  whom  the  Greek  names  may  be  less  famdiar, 
I  here  annex  a  table  of  the  one  and  the  other. 


Greek. 
Zeus, 
Poseidon, 
Ares, 
Dionysus, 
llerm^, 
Helios, 

H^plUBStUS, 

HadC^s, 

Har6, 

AthCnS, 

Artemis, 

AphroditO, 

Eos, 

Heetia, 

L^to, 

DSm^ter, 


Latin. 
Jupiter. 
Neptune* 
Mars. 
Bacchus. 
Mercury. 

Sol. 

Vulkan. 

Pluto. 

Juno. 

Minerva. 

Diana. 

Venus. 

Aurora. 

Vesta. 

Latona. 

Ceres. 


Hercules, 
^sculapius. 


HOrakles, 
Asklepius, 

A  few  words  are  here  necessary  respecting  the  orthography  of 
Greek  names  adopted  in  the  above  table  and  generally  throughout 
this  history.  I  have  approximated  as  nearly  as  I  dared  to  the  Greek 
letters  in  preference  to  the  Latin;  and  on  this  point  I  venture  upon 
an  innovation  which  I  should  have  little  doubt  of  vindicating  before 
the  reason  of  any  candid  English  student.  For  the  (ordinary  practice 
of  substituting,  in  a  Greek  name,  the  English  C  in  place  of  the  Greek 
K  is,  indeed,  so  obviously  incorrect,  that  it  admits  of  no  rational 
justification.  Our  own  K  precisely  and  in  every  point  coincides  with 
the  Greek  K:  we  liave  thus  the  'means  of  reproducing  the  Greek 
name  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  car,  yet  wo  gratuitously  take  the 
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wrong  letter  in  preference  to  the  right.  And  the  precedent  of  the 
Latins  is  here  against  us  rather  than  in  our  favor,  for  their  C  really 
coincided  in  sound  with  the  Greek  K,  whereas  our  C  entirely  departs 
from  it,  and  becomes  an  S,  before  e,  i,  ce,  a?,  and  y.  Ihough  our  C 
has  so  far  deviated  in  sound  from  the  Latin  C,  yet  there  is  some 
warrant  for  our  continuing  to  use  it  in  w^ritiug  Latin  names — 
because  we  thus  reproduce  the  name  to  the  eye,  though  not  to  the 
ear.  But  tliis  is  not  the  case  when  we  employ  our  C  to  designate  the 
Greek  K,  for  we  depart  here  not  less  from  the  visible  than  from  the 
audible  original;  while  we  mar  the  unrivaled  euphony  of  the  Greek 
language  by  that  multiplied  sibilation  which  constitutes  the  least 
inviting  feature  in  our  own.  Among  German  philologists,  the  K  is 
now  universally  employed  in  writing  Greek  names,  and  I  have 
adopted  it  pretty  largely  in  this  work,  making  exceptions  for  such 
names  as  the  English  reader  has  been  so  accustomed  to  liear  with 
the  C,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  being  almost  Anglicized.  1 
have  further  marked  the  long  e  and  the  long  o  (7,  oo)  by  a  circumflex 
(H^rS)  when  they  occur  in  the  last  syllable  or  an  the  penultimate  of 
a  name.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LEGENDS  RESPECTING   THE   GODS. 

The  mythical  world  of  the  Greeks  opens  with  the  gods,  anterior 
as  well  as  superior  to  man:  it  gradually  descends,  first  to  heroes,  and 
next  to  the  human  race.  Along  with  the  gods  are  found  vari()us 
monstrous  natures,  ultra-human  and  extra-human,  who  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  gods,  but  who  partake  with  gods  and  men  in  tlie 
attributes  of  volition,  conscious  agency,  and  susceptibility  of  pleasure 
and  pain,— such  as  tlie  Harpies,  the  Gorgons,  the  Grtese,  the  birens, 
Scylla  and  Chaiybdis,  Echidna,  Bphinx,  Chimaera,  Chrysaor,  Pega- 
sus  the  Cyclopes,  the  Centaurs,  etc.  The  first  acts  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  great  mythical  cycle  describe  the  proceednigs  of  these 
mo-antic  agents— the  crash  and  collision  of  certain  terrific  and  over- 
boiling forces,  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  obedience,  or  chamed 
up  or  extinguished,  under  the  more  orderly  government  of  Zeus, 
who  supplants  his  less  capable  predecessors,  and  acquires  presidence 
and  supremacy  over  gods  and  men— subject,  however,  to  certam 
social  restraints  from  the  chief  gods  and  goddesses  around  him,  as 
well  as  to  the  custom  of  occasionally  convoking  and  consultmg  the 

divine  agora.  ,.       „     .      ,.       ,,  .      , 

I  recount  these  events  briefly,  but  literally,  treatmg  them  simply 
as  myths  springing  from  the  same  creative  imagination,  addressing 
themselves  to  analogous  tastes  and  feelings,  and  depending  upon  the 
same  authority,  as  the  legends  of  Thebes  and  Trof .  It  is  the 
inspired  voice  of  the  Muse  which  reveals  and  authenticates  both,  and 
from  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  alike  derive  their  knowledge— the 
one  of  the  heroic,  the  other  of  the  divine,  foretime.    I  maintain, 

moreover  fully,  the  character  of  these  great  divine  agents  as  per- 
sons which  is  the  light  in  which  they  presented  themselves  to  tne 
Homeric  or  Hesiodic  audience.     Uranos,  Nyx,  Hypnos,  and  Oneu'os 
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(Heaven,  Night,  Sleep,  and  Dream)  are  persons,  just  as  much  as 
Zeus  and  Apollo.  To  resolve  them  into  mere  allegories  is  unsafe 
and  unprofitable:  we  then  depart  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
original  hearers,  without  acquiring  any  consistent  or  philosophical 
point  of  view  of  our  own.  For  although  some  of  the  attributes  and 
actions  ascribed  to  these  persons  are  often  explicable  by  allegory,  the 
whole  series  and  system  of  them  never  are  so:  the'  theorist  who 
adopts  this  course  of  explanation  finds  that,  lifter  one  or  two  simple 

and  obvious  steps,  the  path  is  no  longer  open,  and  he  is  forced  to 
clear  a  way  for  himself  by  gratuitous  refinements  and  conjectures. 
The  allegorical  persons  and  attributes  are  always  found  mingled 
with  other  persons  and  attributes  not  allegorical;  but  the  two  classes 
cannot  be  severed  without  breaking  up  the  whole  march  of  the 
mythical  events,  nor  can  any  explanation  which  drives  us  to  such  a 
necessity  be  considered  as  admissible.  To  suppose,  indeed,  that 
these  legends  could  be  all  traced  by  means  of  allegory  into  a  coherent 
body  of  physical  doctrine,  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  reasonable 
presumptions  respecting  the  age  or  society  in  which  they  arose. 
AVhere  the  allegorical  mark  is  clearly  set  upon  any  particular  charac- 
ter, or  attribute,  or  event,  to  that  extent  we  may  recoanize  it;  but  we 
can  rarely  venture  to  divine  further,  still  less  to  alter  the  legends 
themselves  on  the  faith  of  any  such  surmises.  The  theogony  of  the 
Greeks  contains  some  cosmogonic  ideas;  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  system  of  cosmogony,  or  translated  into  a  string  of  elementary 
planetary,  or  physical  changes. 

^  In  the  order  of  legendary  chronology,  Zeus  comes  after  Kronos  and 
Uranos;  but  in  the  order  of  Grecian  conception  Zeus  is  the  prominent 
person,  and  Kronos  and  Uranos  are  inferior  and  introductory  ].rc- 
cursors,  set  up  in  order  to  be  overthrown  and  to  serve  as  mementos 
of  the  prowess  of  their  conqueror.  To  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  well 
as  to  the  Greeks  universally,  Zeus  is  the  great  and  predominant  aod, 
•'the  father  of  gods  and  men,"  whose  power  none  of  the  other  gods 
can  hope  to  resist,  or  even  deliberately  think  of  questioning.  All 
the  other  gods  have  their  specific  potency  and  peculiar  sphere  of 
action  and  duty,  with  Avliich  Zeus  does  not  usually  interfere;  but  it 
is  he  who  maintains  the  liheaments  of  a  providential  superintendence, 
as  wt'll  over  the  phenomena  of  Olympus  as  over  those  of  earth! 
Zeus  -md  his  brothers  Poseidon  and  Hades  have  made  a  division  of 
power:  he  h^s  reserved  the  ether  and  the  atmosphere  to  himself— 
Poseidon  has  obtained  the  sea— and  Hades  the  under-world  or 
infernal  regions;  while  earth,  and  the  events  which  pass  upon  earth, 
are  common  to  all  of  them,  together  with  free  access  to  Olympus. 

Zeus,  then,  with  his  brethren  and  colleagues,  constitute  the  present 
gods,  whom  Homer  and  Hesiod  recognize  as  in  full  disunity  and 
efficiency.  The  inmates  of  this  divine  world  are  conceived^ipon  the 
model,  but  not  upon  the  scale,  of  the  human.  They  are  actuated  by 
the  full  play  and  variety  of  those  appetites,  sympathies,  passions 
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and  affections,  which  divide  the  soul  of  man;  invested  with  a  far 
larg(;r  and  incleterminate  measure  of  power,  and  an  exemption  as 
well  from  death  as  (with  some  rare  exceptions)  from  suffering  and 
infirmity.  The  rich  and  diverse  types  thus  conceived,  full  of  ener- 
getic movement  and  contrast,  each  in  his  own  province,  and  soaring 
confessedly  above  the  limits  of  experience,  were  of  all  themes  the 
most  suitable  for'  adventure  and  narrative,  and  operated  with  irre- 
sistible force  upon  the  Grecian  fancy.  All  nature  was  then  con- 
ce'ved  as  moving  and  working  through  a  number  of  personal  agents, 
amongst  whom  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  the  most  conspicuous;  the 
reverential  belief  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  being  only  one  branch  of  this 
omnipresent  personifying  faith.  The  attributes  of  all  these  agents 
had  a  tendency  to  expand  themselves  into  illustrative  legends— espe- 
cially those  of  the  gods,  who  were  constantly  invoked  in  the  public 
worship.  Out  of  the  same  mental  source  sprang  both  the  divine  and 
heroic  myths,  the  former  being  often  the  more  extravagant  and 
abnormoiis  in  their  incidents,  in  proportion  as  the  general  type  of 
the  gods  was  more  vast  and  awful  than  that  of  the  heroes. 

As  the  gods  have  houses  and  wives  like  men,  so  the  present 
dynasty  of  gods  must  have  a  past  to  repose  upon;  and  the  curious 
and  imaginative  Greek,  whenever  he  does  not  find  a  recorded  past 
ready  to  his  hand,  is  uneasy  until  he  has  created  one.  Thus  the 
Hesiodic  theogony  explains,  with  a  certain  degree  of  system  and 
coherence,  first  the  antecedent  circumstances  under  which  Zeus 
acquired  the  divine  empire,  next  the  number  of  his  colleagues  and 
descendants. 

First  in  order  of  time  (we  are  told  by  Hesiod)  came  Chaos;  next 
Gaea,  the  broad,  firm,  and  fiat  Eaith,  with  deep  and  dark  Tartarus  at 
lier  iDase.  Eros  (Love),  the  subduer  of  gods  as  well  as  men,  came 
immediately  afterwards. 

From  Chaos  sprung  Erebos  and  Nyx;  from  these  latter  ^Eth^r  and 
Hemera.  Gaea  also  gave  birth  to  Uranos,  equal  in  breadth  to  herself, 
in  order  to  serve  both  as  an  overarching  vault  to  her,  and  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  immortal  gods;  she  further  produced  the  mountains, 
habitations  of  the  divine  ^nymphs,  and  Pontus,  the  barren  and  bil- 
low v  sea. 

Then  Ga?a  intermarried  witli  Uranos,  and  from  this  union  came  a 
numerous  offspring— twelve  Titans  and  Titanides,  three  Cyclopes, 
and  three  Hekatoncheires  or  beings  with  a  hundred  hands  each.  The 
Titans  were  Oceanus,  Koeos,  Krios,  Hj^erion,  lapetos,  and  Kronos: 
the  Titanides,  Tiieia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phabe,  and 
T(5thys.  The  Cyclopes  were  Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Arges,— formida- 
ble persons,  equally  distinLniished  for  strength  and  for  manual  craft, 
so  that  they  made  the  thunder  whi(th  afterwards  formed  the  irresisti- 
ble artillery  of  Zeus.  The  Hekatoncheires  were  Kottos,  Briareus, 
and  Gyg^s,  of  prodidous  bodily  force. 

Uranos  contemplated  this  powerful  brood  with  fear  and  horror;  as 
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fast  as  any  of  them  were  born,  he  concealed  them  in  cavities  of  the 
earth,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  come  out.  Gsea,  could  find  no 
room  for  them,  and  groaned  under  the  pressure:  she  produced  iron, 
made  a  sickle,  and  implored  her  sons  to  avenge  both  her  and  them- 
selves against  the  oppressive  treatment  of  their  father.  But  none  of 
them,  except  Kronos,  had  courage  to  undertake  the  deed;  he,  the 
youngest  and  the  most  daring,  was  armed  with  the  sickle  and  placed 
in  suitable  ambush  by  the  contrivance  of  Gsea.  Presently  night 
arrived,  and  Uranos  descended  to  the  embraces  of  Gaea:  Kronos  then 
emerged  from  his  concealment,  cut  off  the  genitals  of  his  father,  and 
cast  the  bleeding  member  behind  him  far  away  into  the  sea.  Much 
of  the  blood  was  spilt  upon  the  earth,  and  Gaea  in  consequence  gave 
birth  to  the  irresistible  Erinnys,  the  vast  and  muscular  Gigantes, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Out  of  the  genitals  themselves,  as  they 
swam  and  foamed  upon  the  sea,  emerged  the  goddess  AphroditO, 
deriving  her  name  from  the  foam  out  of  which  she  had  sprung.  She 
first  landed  at  Kyth^ra,  and  then  went  to  Cyprus:  the  island  felt  her 

benign  influence,  and  the  green  herb  started  up  under  her  soft  and 

delicate  tread.  Eros  immediately  joined  her,  and  partook  with  her 
the  function  of  suggesting  and  directing  the  amorous  impulses  both 
of  gods  and  men. 

Uranos  being  thus  dethroned  and  disabled,  Kronos  and  ihe  Titans 
acquired  their  liberty  and  became  predominant,  the  Cyclopes  and 
the  llekatoncheires  had  been  cast  by  Uranos  into  Tartarus,  and  were 
still  allowed  to  remain  there. 

Each  of  the  Titans  had  a  numerous  offspring:  Oceanus,  especially, 
marrying  his  sister  Tetliys,  begat  3,000  daughters,  the  oceanic 
nymi^hs,  and  as  many  sons:  the  rivers  and  springs  passed  for  his 

olfspring.    Hyperion  and  his  sister  Theia  had  for  their  children 

Helios,  Sel^nO,.  and  Eos;  K(jeos  with  Phoeb^  begat  L^to  and  Asteria: 
the  children  of  Krios  were  Astra^os,  Pallas,  and  Persds,— from 
Astroeos  and  Eos  sprang  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus. 
lapetos  marrying  the  Oceanic  nymph  Klymen(3,  counted  as  his  prog- 
eny the  celebrated  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  Menoetius,  and  Atlas. 
But  the  offspring  of  Kronos  were  the  most  powerful  and  transcend- 
ent of  all.  He  married  his  sister  Rhea,  and  had  by  her  three  daugh- 
ters— Hestia,  D(^m^t6r,  and  H^r(5 — and  three  sons,  Had^s,  Poseiddn, 
and  Zeus,  the  latter  at  once  the  youngest  and  the  greatest. 

But  Kronos  foreboded  to  himself  destruction  from  one  of  his  own 
children,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  any  of  them  were  born,  he 
immediately  swallowed  them  and  retained  them  in  his  own  belly. 
In  this  manner  had  the  five  first  been  treated,  and  Rhea  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  of  Zeus.  Grieved  and  indignant  at  the  loss 
of  her  children,  she  applied  for  counsel  to  her  father  and  mother, 
Uranos  and  Gaea,  who  aided  her  to  conceal  the  birth  of  Zeus.  They 
conveyed  her  by  night  to  Lyktus  in  Crete,  hid  the  new-born  child  in 
a  woody  cavern  on  Mount  Ida,  and  gave  to  Kronos,  in  place  of  it,  4 
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stone  wrappr^d  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  he  greedily  swallowed, 
believing  it  to  be  his  child.  Thus  was  the  safety  of  Zeus  insured. 
As  he  grew  up  his  vast  powers  fully  developed  themselves:  at  the 
suggestion  of  G?ea,  he  induced  Kronos  by  stratagem  to  vomit  up, 
first  the  stone  which  had  been  given  to  him,— next  the  live  children 
whom  he  had  previously  devoured.  Hestia,  Demet^r,  Her^,  Posei- 
don and  Hades,  were  thus  allowed  to  grow  up  along  with  Zeus;  and 
tlie  stone  to  which  the  latter  owed  his'preservation  was  placed  near 
tlie  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it  ever  afterwards  stood  as  a  conspicu- 
ous and  venerable  memorial  to  the  religious  Greek. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  beings  generated  dur- 
ing this  early  period,  anterior  to  the  bii  th  of  Zeus.     Nyx,  alone  and 

without  any  partner,  gave  birth  to  a  numerous  progeny:  Thanatos, 
Hvpnos  and  OneirosTMomus  and  Oizys  (Grief);  Klotho,  Lachesis, 


Limos  (Famine),  Phonos  and  Mache  (Slaughter  and  Battle),  Dysno- 
mia  and  Ate  (Lawlessness  and  reckless  Impulse)  and  Horkos,  the 
everwatchful  sanctiouer  of  oaths,  as  well  as  the  inexorable  punisher 
of  voluntary  perjury. 

Gica,  too,  intermarrying  with  Pontus,  gave  birth  to  Xereus,  the 
just  and  righteous  old  man  of  the  sea;  to  Thanmas,  Phorkys  and 
Keto.  From  Nereus,  and  Dmis  daughter  of  Oceanus,  proceeded 
the  fifty  Nereids  or  Sea-nymphs.  Thamnas  also  married  Elektra 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  and' had  by  her  Iris  and  the  two  Harpies, 
Aello  and  Okypete^, — winged  and  svv^ft  as  the  winds.  From  Phor- 
kys and  Keto  sprung  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  mon- 
strous Gra^a?,  and  Gorgons:  the  blood  of  Medusa,  one  of  theGorgons, 
when  killed  by  Perseus,  produced  Chrysaor  jmd  the  horse  Pegasus; 
Chrysaor  and'lvallirhoO  gave  birth  to  Geryon  as  well  as  to  Echidna, 
—a  creature  half  nymph  and  half  serpent,  unlike  both  to  gods  and 
to  men.  Other  monsters  arose  from  the  union  of  Echidna  with 
Typhaon,— Orthros,  the  two-headed  dog  of  Geryon;  Cerberus,  the 
dog  of  Hades,  with  fifty  heads,  and  the  Lernaean  Hydra.  From  the 
latter  proceeded  the  Chimiera,  the  Sphinx  of  Thebes,  and  the  Nemean 

lion.    ■  ,  ,        /.r^         J       1 

A  powerful  and  important  progeny,  also,  was  that  of  Styx,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  by  Pallas;  she  had  Zelos  and  Nike  (Imperiousness 
and  Victory),  and  Kratos  and  Bia  (Strength  and  Force).  The  hearty 
and  early  co-operation  of  Styx  and  her  four  sons  with  Zeus  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  his  victory  over  the 

Titans.  ,  .      , 

Zeus  had  grown  up  not  less  distinguished  for  mental  capacity  tiian 
for  bodily  force.  He  and  his  brothers  now  determined  to  wrest  the 
power  from  the  -hands  of  Kronos  and  the  Titans,  and  a  long  and 
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desperjite  slniggle  commenced,  in  which  v.W  tlie  gods  and  all  the 
godde.sses  took  part.  Zeus  convoked  them  to  Olympus,  and  ])rom- 
ised  to  all  who  would  aid  liim  against  Kronos,  that  their  1  unci  ions 
and  privileges  should  remain  undisturbed.  The  hrst  who  responded 
to  the  call,  came  with  lier  four  sons,  and  embraced  his  cause,  was 
Styx.  Zeus  took  them  all  four  ns  his  constant  attendants,  and  con- 
ferred upon  Styx  the  majestic  distinction  of  being  the  Horkos,  (^r 
oath-sanctiouer  of  the  gods,— what  Horkos  was  to  men,  Styx  was  to 
the  gods. 

Still  further  to  strengthen  himself,  Zeus  released  the  other  Urnnids 
wiio  had  been  imprisoned  iu  I'artarus  by  their  father,--the  Cycl6p(  s 
and  the  Centimanes,— and  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  part  with 
him  against  the  Titans.  The  former  supplied  him  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  latter  brought  into  the  light  their  boundle.-s 
muscular  strength.  Ten  full  years  did  the  combat  continue;  Zeus 
and  the  Kronids  occupying  Oiympus,  and  the  Titans  being  estab- 
lished on  the  more  soutiierly  mountain-chain  of  Othrys.  All  nature 
was  convulsed,  and  the  distant  Occanus,  though  he  took  no  part  in 
the  struggle,  felt  the  boihng,  the  noise,  and  the  shock,  not  less  than 
Ga^a  and  Pontus.  The  thunder  of  Zeus,  combined  with  the  crags 
and  mountains  torn  up  and  hurled  by  the  Centimimes,  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Titans  were  defeated  and  thrust  down  into  Tartarus, 
lapetos,  Kronos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  (Occanus  except(d)  were 
imprisoned  perpetually  and  irrevocably,  in  that  subterranean  dun- 
geon, a  wall  of  brass  being  built  around  them  by  Poseidon,  and  the 
three  Centimanes  being  planted  as  guards. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  Inpetos,  MenaMius  was  made  to  share  this 
prison,  wiiile  Atlas  was  condemned  to  stand  forever  at  the  extreme 
wcvst,  and  to  bear  upon  his  shoulders  the  solid  vault  of  heaven. 

Tluis  were  the  Titans  subdued,  and  the  Kronids  with  Zeus  at  their 
head  placed  in  jx)ssession  of  power.  They  were  not,  however,  yet 
quite  secure;  for  Qv^a,  intermarrying  with  Tartarus,  gave  birth  to  a 
new  and  still  more  formidable  monster  called  Typhoeus,  of  such  tre- 
inendous  properties  and  promise,  that,  had  he  been  allowed  to  grow 
into  full  development,  nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  van- 
quishing all  rivals  and  becoming  supreme.  But  Zeus  foresaw  the 
danger,  siTiote  him  at  once  with  a  thunderbolt  from  Olympus,  and 
burnt  him  up:  he  was  cast  along  with  the  rest  into  Tartarus,  and  no 
further  enemy  remained  to  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kronids. 

With  Zeus  begins  a  new  dynasty  and  a  different  order  of  beinirs.* 
Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades,"  agree  upon  the  distribution  before 
noticed,  of  functions  and  localities:  Zeus  retaining  the  ^]ther 
and  the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  general  presiding  function; 
Poseidon  obtaining  the  sea,  and  adminrsteriug  subterranean  forces 
generally:  and  Hades  ruling  the  under-world,  or  region  in  which  the 
half -animated  shadows  of  departed  men  reside. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Zeus,  liis  brothers  and  his  sis- 
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ters.  and  his  and  their  divine  progeny,  we  find  the  present  gods;  that 
is,  those,  for  the  most  part,  whorn  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  Greeks 
recognized  and  worshiped.  The  wives  of  Zeus  were  numerous  as 
wtII  as  his  offspring.  First  he  married  M^tis,  the  wisest  and  most 
sagacious  of  the  goddesses;  but  Gaea  and  Uranos  forewarned  him  that 
if  he  permitted  himself  to  have  children  by  her,  they  w^ould  be 
stronger  than  himself  and  dethrone  him.  Accordingly'when  Me:is 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of  Athene,  he  swallowed  her  up, 
and  her  wisdom  and  sagacity  thus  became  permanently  ideutitled 
with  his  own  being.  His  head  was  subsequently  cut  open,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  exit  and  birth  of  the  goddess  Athene.  By  The- 
mis, Zeus  begat  the  Horse;  by  Eurynome,  the  three  Charities  or 
Graces;  by  Mnemosyne,  the  Muses;  by  Leto  (Latona),  Apollo  and 
Artemis;  and  by  Demet^r,  PersephonS.  Last  of  all  he  took  for  his 
w^ife  Here,  who  maintained  permanently  the  dignity  of  queen  of  the 
gods;  by  her  he  had  Heb6,  Ar6s,  and  Eileith^na.  Hermes  also  was 
born  to  him  by  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas;  Hepheesros  was  born  to 
H6re,  according  to  some  accounts  by  Zeus;  according  to  otiiers,  by 
her  own  unaided  generative  force.  He  was  born  lame,  and  H^re  was 
ashamed  of  him;  she  wished  to  secrete  him  away,  but  he  made  his 
escape  into  the  sea,  and  found  shelter  under  the  maternal  care  of  the 
Nerciids,  Thetis,  and  Eur3aK)me. 

Our  enumeration  of  the  divine  race,  under  the  presidency  of  Zeus, 
will  thus  give  us: 

1.  The  twelve  great  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus — Zeus,  Posei- 
don, Apollo,  Art^s,  Hephaestos,  Hermc^s,  Here,  Athene,  Artemis, 
Aphrodite,  Hestia,  Demote r. 

2.  An  indefinite  number  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the 
Olympic,  seemingly  because  the  number  tirelve  was  complete  without 
them,  but  some  of  them  not  inferior  in  power  and  dignity  to  many 
of  the  twelve: — HadOs,  Helios,  Hekat^,  Dionysos,  Leto,  Dion^,  Per- 
sephon^,  Selene,  Themis,  Eos,  Harmonia,  the  Charities,  the  Muses, 
the  Eileithyiae,  the  MosrsG,  the  Oceanids  and  the  Nereids,  Proteus, 
Eidothea,  the  Nymphs,  Leukothea,  Phorkys,  ^olus,  Nemesis,  etc. 

3.  Deities  who  perform  special  services  to  the  greater  gods: — Iris, 
Hebe,  the  HorcT,  etc. 

4.  Deities  whose  personality  is  more  faintly  and  unsteadily  con- 
ceived:— Ate,  the  Litae,  Eris,  Thanatos,  Hypnos,  Kratos,  Bia,  Ossa, 
etc.  The  same  name  is  here  employed  sometimes  to  designate  the 
X^erson,  sometimes  the  attribute  or  event  not  personified — an  uncon- 
scious transition  of  ideas,  which,  when  consciously  performed,  is  called 
Allegory. 

5.  Monsters,  offspring  of  the  gods: — the  Harpies,  the  Gorgons,  the 
Graife,  Pegasus,  Chrysaor,  Echidna,  Chinifrra,  the  Dragon  of  the 
Hesperides,  Cerberus,*^  Orthros,  Geryon,  the  Lerntiean  Hydra,  the 
Nemean  lion,  Scylla  and  Char3^bdis,  the  Centaurs,  the  Sphinx,  Xau- 
thos  and  Balios,  the  immortal  horses,  etc. 
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From  the  c:ods  we  slide  down  insensibly,  first  to  heroes,  and  then 
tonicn;  but  belore  we  proceed  to  this  new  mixture,  it  is  i:ecessary 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  theogony  generally.  I  have  given  it 
bric'lly  as  it  stands  in  tlie  Hcsiodic  Theogonia,  because  Ihrit  poem — 
in  spite  of  great  incoherence  and  confusion,  arising  seemingly  from 
diversity  of  authorship  as  well  as  diversity  of  age — presents  an 
ancient  and  genuine  attempt  to  cast  the  divine  foretime  into  a  sys- 
tematic sequence.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  grand  authorities 
in  the  Pagan  world  respecting  theogony.  But  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  nothing  is  found  except  passing  allusions  and  implications; 
and  even  in  the  hymns  (which  v.ere  commonly  believed  in  antiquity 
to  be  the  productions  of  the  same  author  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey) 
there  are  only  isolated,  unconnected  narratives  Accordingl}^  men 
habitually  took  their  information  respecting  their  theogonic  antiqui- 
ties from  the  Ilesiodic  poem,  where  it  was  ready  laid  out  before 
them;  and  the  legends  consecrated  in  that  work  acquired  both  an 
extent  of  circulation  and  a  firm  hold  on  the  national  faith,  such  as 
independent  legends  could  seldom  or  never  rival.  Moreover  the 
scrupulous  andsceptical  Pagans,  as  well  as  the  open  assailants  of 
Paganism  in  later  times,  derived  their  subjects  of  attack  from  the 
same  source;  so  that  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  recount  in 
their  naked  simplicity  the  Hesiodic  stories,  in  order  to  know  what 
it  was  that  Plato  deprecated  and  Xenophanes  denounced.  The  strange 
proceedings  ascribed  to  Uranos,  Kronos,  and  Zeus,  have  been  more 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  ridicule  or  condemnation  than 

any  other  portion  of  the  mythical  world. 

But  though  the  Ilesiodic  theogony  passed  as  orthodox  among  the 
later  Pagans,  because  it  stood  before  them  as  the  onl}'^  s^-stem 
anciently  set  forth  and  easily  accessible,  it  was  evidently  not  the 
oidy  system  received  at  the  date  of  the  poem  itself.  Homer  knows 
notliing  of  Uranos.  in  the  sense  of  an  arch-god  anterior  to  Kronos. 
Uranos  and  Ga?a,  like  Ocean  us,  Tethys,  and  Nyx,  are  with  him  great 
and  venerable  gods,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  present  the 
character  of  predecessors  of  Kronos  and  Zeus.  The  Cylopes,  whom 
Hesiod  ranks  as  sons  of  Uranos  and  fabricators  of  thunder,  are  in 
Homer  neither  one  nor  the  other:  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  Hiad  at 
all,  and  in  the  Odyssev  thc}'  are  gross  gigantic  shepherds  and  canni- 
])ais,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Hesiodic  Cyclopes  except 
the  one  round  central  eye.  Of  the  three  Centimanes  enumerated  by 
Hesiod,  Briareus  only  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance,  not  as  the  son  of  Uranos,  but  as  the  son  of  Poseidon;  not  as 
aiding  Zeus  in  his  combat  against  the  Titans,  but  as  rescuing  him  at 
H  critfcal  moment  from  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Iler^, 
Poseidon,  and  AthOnS.  Not  only  is  the  Hesiodic  Uranos  (willi.  the 
Uranids)  omitted  in  Homer,  but  the  relations  between  Zeus  and  Kro- 
nos are  also  presented  in  a  very  dilTerent  light.  No  mention  is  made 
ol  Kronos  swallowing  his  young  cliildrcn;  on  the  contrary,  Zeus  ia 
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the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  instead  of  the  youngest,  and  the 
children  of  Kronos  live  with  him  and  Rhea:  there  the  stolen  inter- 
course between  Zeus  and  Her^  first  takes  place  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  parents.  When  Zeus  puts  Kronos  down  into  Tartarus, 
Rhea  consigns  her  daughter  Her^  to  the  care  of  Oceanus :  no  notice 
do  we  find  of  any  terrific  battle  with  the  Titans  as  accompan3'ing 
that  event.  Kronos,  lapetos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  are  down 
in  Tartarus,  in  the  lowest  depths  under  the  earth,  far  removed  from 
the  genial  rays  of  Helios;  but  they  are  still  powerful  and  venerable, 
and  Hypnos  makes  H6re  swear  an  oath  in  their  name,  as  the  most 
inviolable  that  he  can  think  of. 

In  Homer,  then,  we  find  nothing  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  Zeus 
thrust  his  father  Kronos,  together  with  the  remaining  Titans,  into 

Tartarus;  an  event  to  which  he  affords  us  a  tolerable  parallel  in  cer- 
tain occurrences  even  under  the  presidency  of  Zeus  himself.  For 
the  other  gods  make  more  than  one  rebellious  attempt  against  Zeus, 
and  are  only  put  down,  partly  by  his  unparalleled  strength,  partly 
by  the  presence  of  his  ally,  the  Centimane  Briareus.  Kronos,  like 
LaBrtes  or  Peleus,  has  become  old,  and  has  been  supplanted  by  a  force 
vastly  superior  to  his  own.  The  Homeric  epic  treats  Zeus  as  present, 
and  like  all  the  interesting  heroic  characters,  a  father  must  be  assigned 
to  him :  that  father  has  once  been  the  chief  of  the  Titans,  but  has 
been  superseded  and  put  down  into  Tartarus  along  with  the  latter, 
so  soon  as  Zeus  and  the  superior  breed  of  the  Olympic  gods  acquired 

their  full  development. 

Tliat  antithesis  between  Zeus  and  Kronos — between  the  Olympic 
gods  and  the  Titans — which  Homer  has  thus  briefly  brought  to  view, 
Hesiod  has  amplified  into  a  theogony,  with  raanj^  things  new,  and 
some  things  contradictory  to  his  predecessor;  w^hile  Eum^lus  or 
Arktinus  in  the  poem  called  Titanoinachia  (now  lost)  also  adopted  it 
as  their  special  subject.  As  Stasinus,  Arktinus,  Lesch^s,  and  others, 
enlarged  the  Legend  of  Troy  by  composing  poems  relating  to  a  sup- 
posed time  anterior  to  the  commencement,  or  subsequent  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Iliad, — as  other  poets  recounted  adventures  of 
Odysseus  subsequent  to  his  landing  in  Ithaka, — so  Hesiod  enlarged 
and  systematized,  at  the  same  time  that  he  corrupted,  the  skeleton 

theogony  which  we  find  briefi}^  indicated  in  Homer.  There  is  vio- 
lence and  rudeness  in  the  Homeric  gods,  but  the  great  genius  of 
Grecian  epic  is  no  way  accountable  for  the  stories  of  Uranos  and 
Kronos,— the  standing  reproach  against  Pagan  legendary  narrative. 

How  far  these  stories  are  the  invention  of  Hesiod  himself  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  They  bring  us  down  to  a  cast  of  fancy  more 
coarse  and  indelicate  than  the  Homeric,  and  more  nearly  resembling 
some  of  the  holy  chapters  {is pot  Xoyoi)  of  the  more  recent  mysteries, 
such  (for  example)  as  the  tale  of  Dionysos  Zagreus.  There  is  evi- 
dence in  the  theogony  itself  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with 
local  legends  current  both  at  Kr<3te  and  at  Delphi;  for  he  mentions 
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both  the  mountain-cave  in  Kr^te  wherein  the  new-born  Zeus  was 
hidden,  and  the  stone  near  the  Delphian  temple— the  identical  stone 
which  Kronos  had  swallowed — "placed  by  Zeus  himself  as  a  sign 
and  wonder  to  mortal  men."     Both  these  two  monuments,  which  the 
poet  expressly  refers  to,  and  had  probably  seen,  imply  a  whole  train 
of  accessory  and  explanatory  local  legends— current  probably  among 
the  priests  of  Kr^te  and  Delphi,  between  which  places,  in  ancient 
times,   there  was  an  intimate  religious  connection.     And  we   may 
trace  further  in  the  poem— that  which  would  be  the  natural  feeling 
of   Kr^tan    worshipers  of  Zeus— an   effort  to    make  out  that   Zeus 
was  justified   in    his    aggression    on    Kronos,    by  the   conduct  of 
Kronos  himself  both   toward  his  father  and  toward  his  children: 
the  treatment  of  Kronos  by  Zeus  appears  in  Hesiod  as  the  retribu- 
tion  foretold  and  threatened  by  the    mutilated  Uranos  against    the 
son  who  had  outraged  him.     In  fact,  the  relations  of  Uranos  and 
Gsea  are  in  almost  all  their   particulars  a  mere  copy  and  duplica- 
tion of  those  between  Kronos  and  Rhea,  differing  only  in  the  mode 
whereby  the  tinal  catastrophe  is  brought  about.     Now  castration 
was  a   practice   thoroughly  abhorrent  "both  to  the  feelings  and  to 
the  customs  of  Greece;  but  it  was  seen  with  melancholy  frequency 
in  the  domestic  life  as  well  as  in  the  religious  worship  of  Phrygia 
and  other  parts  of  Asia;  and  it  even  became  the  special  qualitication 
of  a  priest  of  the  Great  Mother  Cybel^,  as  well  as  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.     The  employment  of  the  sickle  ascribed  to  Kronos  seems 
to  be  the  product  of  an  imagination  familiar  with  the  Asiatic  worship 
and  legends,  which  were  connected  with  and  partially  resembled 
the  Kr^tan.     And  this  deduction  becomes  the  more  probable  when 
we  connect  it  with  the  first  genesis  of  iron,  which  Hesiod  mentions 
"to  have  been  produced  for  the  express  purpose  of  fabricating  the 
fatal  sickle;  for  metallurgy  finds  a  place  in  the  early  legends  both  of 
the  Trojan  and  of  the  Kr^tan  Ida,  and  the  three  Idtean  Dactyls,  the 
legendary  inventors  of  it,  are  assigned  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other. 

As  Hesiod  had  extended  the  Homeric  series  of  gods  by  prefixing 
the  dynasty  of  Uranos  to  that  of  Kronos.  so  the  Orphic  theogoiiy 
lengthened  it  still  further.  First  came  Chronos,  or  Time,  as  a  per- 
son, after  him  ^ther  and  Chaos,  out  of  whom  Chronos  produced  the 
vast  mundane  egg.  Hence  emerged  in  process  of  time  the  first-born 
god  Phanes,  or  Metis,  or  HOriki\poeos,  a  person  of  double  sex,  who 
first  generated  the  Kosmos,  or  mundane  system,  and  who  carried 
within  him  the  seed  of  the  gods.  He  gave  birth  to  Nyx,  by  whom 
he  begat  Uranos  and  Goea;  as  well  as  to  Helios  and  SelenC. 

From  Uranos  and  Ga^a  sprang  the  three  Mcera?,  or  Fates,  the  three 
Centimanes,  and  the  three  Cyclopes:  these  latter  were  cast  by  Uranos 
into  Tartarus,  under  the  foreboding  that  they  would  rob  him  of  his 
dominion.  In  revenge  for  tliis  maltreatment  of  her  sons,  Ga^a  pro- 
duced of  herself  the  fourteen  Titans,  seven  male  and  seven  female:  the 


former  were  Koeos,  Krios,  Phorkys,  Kronos,  Oceauus,  Hyperion,  and 

lapetos;  the  latter  were  Themis,  Tethys,  Mnemosyne,  Theia,  Dione, 
Plioebe,  and  Rhea.  They  received  the  name  of  Titans  because  they 
avenged  upon  Uranos  the  expulsion  of  their  elder  brothers.  Six  of 
the  Titans,  headed  by  Kronos,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  con- 
spiring against  Uranos,  castrated  and  dethroned  him:  Oceanus  alono 
stood  aloof  and  took  no  part  in  the  aggression.  Kronos  assumed  the 
government,  and  fixed  his  seat  on  Olympus:  while  Oceanus  remained 
apart,  master  of  his  own  divine  stream.  The  reign  of  Kronos  was  a 
period  of  tranquillity  and  happiness,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary 
longevity  and  vigor. 

Kronos  and  Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zeus  and  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  concealment  and  escape  of  the  infant  Zeus,  and  the  swallowing 
of  the  stone  by  Kronos,  are  given  in  tho  Orphic  theogouy  substan- 
tially in  the  same  manner  as  by  Hesiod,  only  in  a  style  less  simple 
and  more  mysticized.  Zeus  is  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Nyx,  the  seat 
of  Phanes  himself,  along  with  Eide  and  Adrasteia,  who  nurse  and 
preserve  him,  while  the  armed  dance  and  sonorous  instruments  of 
the  Kuretes prevent  his  infant  cries  from  reaching  the  ears  of  Kronos. 
When  grown  up,  he  lays  a  snare  for  his  father,  intoxicates  him  with 
honey,  and  having  surprised  him  in  the  depth  of  sleep,  enchains  and 
castrates  him.  Thus  exalted  to  the  supreme  mastery,  he  swallowed 
and  absorbed  into  himself  Metis,  or  Phanes,  with  all  the  pre-existing 
elements  of  things,  and  then  generated  all  things  anew  out  of  his  own 
being  and  conformably  to  his  own  divine  ideas.  So  scanty  are  the 
remains  of  this  system,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  trace  individually 
the  gods  and  god'desses  sprung  from  Zeus  beyond  Apollo,  Dionysos, 
and  Persephone — the  latter  being  confounded  with  Artemiseand 
He  k  ate. 

But  there  is  one  new  personage  begotten  by  Zeus,  wlio  stands  pre- 
eminently marked  in  the  Orphic  theogony,  and  whose  adventures 
constitute  one  of  its  peculiar  features.  Zagi'eus,  "  the  horned  child," 
is  the  son  of  Zeus  by  his  own  daughter  Persephone:  he  is  the  favor- 
ite of  his  father,  a  child  of  magnitic"ent  promise,  and  predestined,  if 
he  grow  up,  to  succeed  to  supreme  dom-inion,  as  well  as  to  the  hand- 
ling of  the  thunderbolt.  He  is  seated,  whilst  an  infant,  on  the  throne 
beside  Zeus,  guarded  b}^  Apollo  and  the  Kurc^tes.  But  the  jealous 
Here  intercepts  his  career,  and  incites  the  Titans  against  him,  who, 
having  first  smeared  their  faces  with  plaster,  approach  him  on  the 
throne,  tempt  his  childish  fancy  with  playthings,  and  kill  him  with 
a  sword  while  he  is  contem.plating  his  face  in  a  mirror.  They  then 
cut  up  his  body  and  boil  it  in  a  caldron,  leaving  only  the  heart, 
which  is  picked  up  by  x\thOne  and  carried  to  Zeus,  who  in  his  wrath 
strikes  down  the  Titans  with  thunder  into  Tartarus;  whilst  Apollo 
is  directed  to  collect  the  remains  of  Zagreus  and  bury  them  at  the 
fool  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  heart  is  given  to  Semele,  and  Zag- 
reus is  born  again  from  her  under  the  form  of  Dionysos. 
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Such  IS  the  tissue  of  violent  fancies  comprehended  under  the  title 
ot  the  Orphic  theogony,  and  read  as  such,  it  appears    bv  PI  ito 
Isokrat6s   and  Aristotle.     It  will  be  seen  that    tTs^&  %3on  the 
Hesiodic  theogony,  but,  according  to  the  general  expansive  tSi  cv 
ot  Grecian  legend,  much  new  matter  is  tulded-  Zeus  has  in  Ho ^^^^^^^^ 
one  prec^cessor,  in  Hesiod  two,  and  in  Orpheus  four.       '  '"^  ^^'"''' 
The  Hesiodic  theogony,  though  later  in  date  than  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey   was  coeval  with  the  earliest  period  of  what  maVbe  c^^^^^^^^^ 
Grecian  history   and  certainly  of  an  age  earlier  than  700  b  cT 
appears  to  have  been  widely  circulated  fn  Greece,  and  being  at  once 
ancient  and  short,  the  general  public  consulted  it  as  their  principal 
source   ot   information    respecting   divine   antiquity.      Thf  On  h  c 
T  heogony  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  contain!  the  Hesiodic  ilea  s 
and  persons,  enlarged  and  mystically  disguised.     Its  vein  o    inven 
t  on  ^vas  less  popular,  adnpted  more  to  the  contemplation  of  a  sect 
specially  prepared  than  to   the  taste  of  a  casual  audi-nce      AnrMf 
appears  accordingly  to  liave  obtaincnl  currency  cl^flyiLngp^^^^^^^^^ 
speculative  men.     Among  the  majority  of  these  latter  liovf eve     it 
acquired  greater  veneration,  and  abov'e  all  was  siipposed  to  be'of 
greater   an  iquitytljan    the    Hesiodic.      The   belief   in    Us  superior 
antiquity  (disallowed  by  Herodotus,  and  seeminirly  also  b^  A  isK 
as  well  as  the  respect  for  its  contents,  increased  during  he  A  ex  u' 
dnne  age  and  through  the  declining  centuries  of  Pa^an'sm  r  a" 
ts  niaximum  among  the  New-Platonists  of  the  tldrd^incHmlrth  cc"n. 
tury  after   Christ.      Both    the  (Christian    assailants,  as   we  las   tl^e 
defenders  of  Paganism,  treated  it  as  the  most  ancient  and  vencra    e 
summary  of  tlie  Grecian  faith.     Orpheus  is  celebrated  by  PiS  s 
the  harper  and  companion  of  the  Argonautic  maritime  heroes    Or 
pheus  and  Musams,  as  well  as  Pamphos  and  Olen,  tln-irreat  suppo^x^^^ 
aiuhors  of  theogonic,  mystical,  oracular,  and  pr()plu:tic  veries   ind 
hymns   were  generally  considered  by  literary  Greeks  as  older  than 
ether  Hesiod  or  IFonier.     And  such  was  also  the  common  oSn  • 
of  modern  scholars  until  a  period  comparatively  recent      ikit  U  C 
now  Ijeen  sho^vn,  on  sufhcient  ground,  that  the  com  posit  iorw^S 
assed  under  these  names  emanate  for  the  most  part  from  po^ts  of 
tne  Alexandrine  age,  and  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era-  a^^d  tlr  t 
even  the  earliest  among  them,  which  served  as  the  stock 'on  wlic 
the  latter  additions  were  engrafted,  belong  to  a   period  far  more 

rrr610''l0?"lf  se^;"'')'^^  '''  ''''  centur^precediW-  OnomakXs 
(u.C.  OlO-olO).     It  seems,  however,  certain   that  both  Orpheus  and 

Musaeus  were  names  of  established  reputation  at  the  thne  when 

Onomakritus  1  ounshed;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  RiusTnlas  tlm 

tne  latter  was  himself  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ch^^^^^^^^ 

by  the  1  itans,  and  his  resurrection  as  Dionvsos  ^-'to^t^us 

i.Z^'  "T""^  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  (as  well  a*s  that  of  Pytha-oras 
looking  at  one  side  of  his  character)  represent  facts  of  iniVortance'n 
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th(^  history  of  the  Grecian  mind— the  gradual  influx  of  Thracian, 
Phrygian,  and  Eayptian  religious  ceremonies  and  feelings,  and  the 
increasing  diffusion  of  special  mysteries,  schemes  for  religious  puri- 
fication, and  oriiies  (1  venture  to  anglicize  the  Greek  word,  which 
contains  in  its  original  meaning  no  iniplication  of  the  ideas  of  excess 
to  wdiich  it  was  afterwards  diverted),  in  honor  of  some  particular 
god— distinct  botli  from  the  public  solemnities  and  from  the  gentile 
solemnities  of  primitive  Greece,— celebrated  apart  from  the  citizens 
generallv,  and  approachable  only  through  a  certain  course  of  prep- 
aration and  initiation — sometimes  even  forbidden  to  be  talked  of  in 
the  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  under  the  severest  threats  of  divine 
judgment.  Occasionally  such  voluntary  combinations  assumed  the 
form  of  permanent  brotherhoods,  bound  together  by  periodical 
solemnities  as  well  as  bv  vows  of  an  ascetic  character.  Thus  the 
Orphic  life  (as  it  w^as  called),  or  regulation  of  the  Orphic  brother- 
hood, among  other  injunctions,  partly  arbitrary  and  partly  abstinent, 
forbade  animal  food  universally,  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  use 
of  woolen  clothing.  The  great  religious  and  political  fraternity  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  wdiich  acted  so  pow^erfully  on  the  condition  of  the 
Italian  cities,  w^as  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  this  general 
tendency,  which  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  simple,  open- 
hearted,  and  demonstrative  worship  of  tlie  Homeric  Greeks. 

Festivals  at  seed-time  and  harvest— at  the  vintage  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  wine— w^ere  doubtless  coeval  with  the  earliest  habits 
otMhe  Greeks;  the  latter  being  a  period  of  unusual  joviality.  Yet  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  Dionysos  and  Demeter,  the  patrons  of  the  vine- 
yard and  the  cornfield,  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  decidedly  occupy 
little  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet  as  compared  with  the  otlier 
gods:  nor  are  thev  of  any  conspicuous  importance  even  in  the 
Hesiodic  theogony.*  But  during  the  interval  between  Hesiod  and 
Onomakritus,  the*  revolution  in  the  religious  mind  of  Greece  was 
such  as  to  place  both  these  deities  in  the  front  rank.  According  to 
the  Orphic  doctrine,  Zagreus,  son  of  Persephone,  is  destined  to  bo 
the  successor  of  Zeus;  and  although  the  violence  of  the  Titans  inter- 
cepts this  lot,  vet  even  when  he  rises  again  from  his  discerption 
under  the  name  of  Dionysos,  he  is  the  colleague  and  coequal  of  his 

divine  father.  .        ,       .    , 

This  remarkable  chansre,  occurring  as  it  did  during  the  sixth  and 
a  part  of  the  seventh  centurv  before  the  Christian  era,  may  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  communication  with  Egypt  (which  only  became 
fully  open  to  the  Greeks  about  B.C.  660),  as  well  as  with  Thrace, 
Phryo-ia  and  Lydia.  From  hence  new  religious  ideas  and  feelings 
were  Introduced,  which  chieflv  attached  themselves  to  the  characters 
of  Dionvsos  and  Demeter.  The  Greeks  identifled  these  two  deities 
with  the  great  Eiryptian  Osiris  and  Isis,  so  that  what  ^vas  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  two-  latter  naturally  fell  to  their 
equivalents  in  the  Grecian  system.  Moreover  the  worship  of  Dionysos 
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(under  what  name  cannot  be  certainly  made  out)  was  indigenous  in 
Thrace,  as  tliat  of  the  Great  Mother  an  as  in  Phrygia,  and  iii  Lydia — 
together  with  those  violent  ecstasies  and  manifestations  of  temporary 
frenzy,  and  tliat  clashing  of  uoiay  instruments  which  we  lind  after- 
ward characterizing  it  in  Greece.  Tiie  great  masters  of  tlie  pipe — 
us  well  as  the  dithyramb,  and  indeed  the  whole  musical  system 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  which  contrasted  so  point- 
edly with  the  quiet  solemnity  of  the  Ptean  addressed  to  Apollo- 
were  all  originally  Phrygian. 

From  all  these  various  countries,  novelties,  unknown  to  the  Ho- 
meric men,  found  their  way  into  the  Grecian  worship:  and  there  is 
one  among  them  which  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed,  because  it 
marks  the  generation  of  the  new  class  of  ideas  in  their  theology. 
Homer  mentions  many  persons  guilty  of  private  or  involuntary 
homicide,  and  compelled  either  to  go  in*to  exile  or  to  make  pecuniary 
satisfaction;  but  he  never  once  describes  any  of  them  to  have  eitheV 
received  or  required  purification  for  the  crime.  Now  in  the  times 
subsequent  to  Homer,  puritication  for  homicide  comes  to  be  consid- 
ered as  indispensable:  the  guilty  person  is  regarded  as  unlit  for  the 
society  of  man  or  the  worship  of  the  gods  until  he  has  received  it, 
and  special  ceremonies  are  prescribed  whereby  it  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  ceremony  of  purification  was  the 
same  among  the  Lydians  and  among  the  Greeks:  w^e  know  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  early  religion  of  the  latter,  and  we  may  per- 
haps reasonably  suspect  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  former.  The 
oldest  instance  known  to  us  of  expiation  for  homicide  was  contained 
in  the  epic  poem  of  the  Milesian  Arktinus.  wherein  Achillas  is  puri- 
fied by  Odysseus  for  the  murder  of  Thersites:  several  others  occurred 
in  the  later  or  Hesiodic  epic — llerakles,  POleus,  Bellerophon,  Alk- 
nia?on,  Amphiktyon,  Poemander,  Triopas,— from  whence  they  proba- 
bly passed  through  the  hands  of  the  logograjihers  to  Apollodorus, 

Diodorus,  and  others.  The  purification  of  the  murderer  was  origi- 
nally operated,  not  by  the  hands  of  any  priest  or  specially  sanctified 
man,  but  by  those  of  a  chief  or  king,  who  goes  through  the  appro- 
priate ceremonies  in  the  manner  recounted  by  Herodotus  in  his 
pathetic  narrative  respecting  Crcesus  and  Adrastus. 

The  idea  of  a  special  taint  of  crime,  and  of  the  necessity  as  w^ell  as 
the  sufficiency  of  prescribed  religious  ceremonies  as  a  means  of 
removing  it,  appears  thus  to  have  got  footing  in  Grecian  practice 
sid)sequent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  The  peculiar  rites  or  orgies,  com- 
posed or  put  together  by  Onomakritus,  Methapus,  and  other  men  of 
more  than  the  ordinary  piet}^  were  founded  upon  a  similar  mode  of 
thinking  and  adapted  to  the  same  mental  exigencies.  They  werevol- 
untarily  religious  manifestations,  superinduced  upon  the  old  public 
sacrifices  of  the  king  or  chiefs  on  behalf  of  the  whole  society,  and  of 
the  father  on  his  own  family  hearth.  They  marked  out  the  details 
of  divine  service  proper  to  appease  or  gratify  the  god  to  whom  they 
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were  addressed,  and  to  procure  for  the  believers  who  went  through 
them  his  blessings  and  protection  here  or  hereafter — the  exact  per- 
formance of  the  divine  service  in  all  its  specialty  was  held  necessary, 
and  thus  the  priests  or  hierophants,  who  alone  were  familiar  with 
the  ritual,  acquired  a  commanding  position.  Generally  speaking, 
these  peculiar  orgies  obtained  their  admission  and  their  influence  at 
periods  of  distress,  disease,  public  calamity  and  danger,  or  religious 
lerror  and  despondency,  w^hich  appear  to  have  been  but  too  frequent 
in  their  occurrence. 

The  minds  of  men  were  prone  to  the  belief  that  what  they  were  suf- 
fering arose  from  the  displeasure  of  some  of  tlie  gods,  and  as  they 
found  that  the  ordinary  sacrifices  and  worship  were  insufticient  for 
their  protection,  so  they  grasped  at  new  suggestions  proposed  to 
them  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  divine  favor.  Such  suggestions 
were  more  usually  copied,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  relig- 
ious rites  of  some  foreign  locality,  or  from  some  other  portion  of  the 
Hellenic  world;  and  in  this  manner  many  new  sects  or  voluntary 
religious  fraternities,  promising  to  relieve  the  troubled  conscience 
and  to  reconcile  the  sick  or  suffering  with  the  otfended  gods,  acquired 
permanent  establishment  as  well  as  considerable  mtluence.  They 
were  generally  under  the  superintendence  of  hereditary  families  of 

priests,  who  imparted  the  rites  of  confirmation  and  purification  to 
communicants  generally;  no  one  who  went  through  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  bein";  excluded.  In  manv  cases  such  ceremonies  fell  into 
the  hands  of  jugglers,  who  volunteered  their  services  to  wealthy  men, 
and  degraded  their  profession  as  well  by  obtrusive  venality  as  by 
extravagant  prom  ises.  Sometimes  the  price  was  lowered  to  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  poor  and  even  of  slaves.  But  the  wide  diffusion, 
and  the  number  of  voluntary  communicants  of  these  solemnities, 
proves  how  much  they  fell  in  with  the  feeling  of  the  time  and  how 
much  respect  they  enjoyed — a  resjM^ct  which  the  more  conspicuous 

establishments,  such  as  Eleusis  and  Samothrace,  maintained  for  sev- 
eral centuiies.  And  the  visit  of  the  Kretan  Epimenid^s  to  Athens — • 
in  (he  time  of  Solon,  at  a  season  of  the  most  serious  disquietude  and 
dread  of  having  offended  the  gods — illustrates  the  tranquillizing  effect 
of  new  orgies  and  rites  of  absolution,  when  enjoined  by  a  man  stand- 
ing high  in  the  favor  of  the  gods  and  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
The  supposed  Erythraean  sihyl,  and  the  earliest  collection  of  sibylline 
prophecies,  afterward  so  rnuch  multiplied  and  interpolated,  and 
referied  (according  to  Grecian  custom)  to  an  age  even  earlier  than 
Homer,  appear  to  belong  to  a  date  not  long  posterior  to  Epimenid^s. 
Other  oracular  verses,  such  as  those  of  Bakis,  were  treasured  up  in 
Athens  and  oHier  cities;  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
was  fertile  in  these  kinds  of  reliiiious  manifestations. 
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Kabciri  in  Samotlimce,  and  to  Dion^'sos  atDelplii  and  Thebes.  That 
they  were  all  to  a  great  degree  analogous  is  shown  b}*  the  way  in 
wliich  tliey  unconsciously  run  togetlier  and  become  confused  in  the 
minds  of  various  autliors.  The  ancient  inquirers  themselves  were 
unable  to  distinguish  on.e  from  the  other,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
submit  to  the  like  ignorance.  But  we  see  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
general  fact,  that  during  tfie  century  and  a  half  which  elapsed 

between  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks  and  tlie  commencement 
of  their  struggle  with  the  Persian  kings,  t)ie  old  religion  was  largely 
adulterated  by  importations  from  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrjiee. 
Tlie  rites  grew  to  be  more  furious  and  ecstatic,  exhibiting  the  utmost 
excitement,  bodily  as  well  as  menta':  the  legends  became  at  once 
more  coarse,  more  tragical,  and  less  pathetic.  The  manifestations  of 
this  frenzy  were  strongest  among  the  women,  whose  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities were  often  found  extremely  unmanageable,  and  who  had 
everywhere  congregative  occasional  ceremonies  of  their  own,  apart 
from  the  men — indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  colonists,  especially  of  the 
Asiatic  colonists,  the  women  had  been  originally  women  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  such  retained  to  a  great  degree  their  non-Hellenic  man- 
ners and  feelings.  The  god  Dionysos,  whom  the  legends  described 
as  clothed  in  feminine  attire,  and  leading  a  troop  of  frenzied  women, 
inspired  a  temporary  ecstasy.  Those  who  resisted  the  inspiration, 
being  disposed  to  disobey  his  will,  were  punished  eitlier  ])y  particular 
judgments,  or  by  mental  terrors;  while  those  who  gave  full  loose  to 
the  feeling,  in  the  appropriate  season  and  with  the  received  solem- 
nities, satisfied  his  exigencies,  and  believed  themselves  to  have  pro- 
cured immunity  from  such  disquietudes  for  the  future.  Crowds  of 
women,  clothed  with  fawn-skins  and  l)earing  the  sanctified  thyrsus, 
flocked  to  the  solitudes  of  Parnassus,  or  Kitha^ron,  or  Taygetus, 
during  the  consecrated  trienni;d  ])eriod,  passed  the  niglit  there  with 
torches,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  demonstrations  of  frantic 
excitement,  with  dancing  and  clamorous  invocation  of  the  god.  They 
were  said  to  tear  aiumals  limb  from  limb,  to  devour  the  raw  flesh, 
and  to  cut  themselves  without  feeling  the  wound.  The  men  vielded 
to  a  similar  im})ulse  by  noisy  revels  in  the  streets,  sounding  the  cym- 
bals and  tambourine,  and  carrying  the  image  of  the  god  in  proces- 
sion. It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  Athenian  women  never 
practiced  these  periodical  mountain  excursions,  so  common  among 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks;  thev  had  their  feminine  solemnities  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  moui'uful  in  tln^ir  characler  and  accompanied  witii 
fasting,  and  their  separate  congregations  at  the  temples  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  witliout  any  extreme  or  unseemly  demonstrations.  Tlio 
state  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  in  the  city  of  Athens,  was  celebrated 
with  dramatic  entertainments,  and  the  once  rich  harvest  of  Atlienian 
tragedy  and  comedy  was  thrown  u]>  under  its  auspices.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  Kuretes  in  Krete,  originally  armed  dances  in  honor  of 
the  Ida^an  Zeus,  seem  also  to  have  borrowed  from  Asia  so  much  of 
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fury,  of  self-infliction,  and  of  mysticism,  that  they  became  at  last 
inextricably  confounded  with  the  Phrygian  Korybantes,  or  worship- 
ers of  the  Great  Mother;  though  it  appears  that  Grecian  reserve 
always  stopped  short  of  the  irreparable  self-mutilation  of  Atys. 

The  influence  of  the  Thraciau  religion  upon  that  of  the  Greeks 
cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  but  the  ceremonies  contained  in  it  were  of 
a  violent  and  fierce  character,  like  the  Phrygian,  and  acted  upon 
Hellas  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  latter.  And  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  which  was  in  this  case  the  more 
operative,  inasmuch  as  all  the  intellectual  Greeks  were  naturally 
attracted  to  go  and  visit  the  wonders  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile:  the 
powerful  efl'ect  produced  upon  them  is  attested  by  many  evidences, 
but  especially  by  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus.  Now  the 
Egyptian  ceremonies  were  at  once  more  licentious,  and  more  profuse 
iu'^the  outpouring  both  of  joy  and  sorrow  than  the  Greek:  but  a  still 
greater  ditference  sprang  from  the  extraordinary  power,  separate 
mode  of  life,  minute  observances,  and  elaborate  organization  of  the 
priesthood.  The  ceremonies  of  Egypt  were  multitudinous,  but  the 
legends  concerning  them  were  framed  by  the  priest,  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  seemingly,  known  to  the  priests  alone:  at  least  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  publicly  talked  of,  even  by  pious  men.  They 
were  *'  holy  stories,"  which  it  was  sacrilege  publicly  to  mention,  and 
which  from  this  very  prohibition  only  took  firmer  hold  of  the  mmds 
of  the  Greek  visitors  who  heard  them.  And  thus  the  element  of 
secrecy  and  mystic  silence— foreign  to  Homer  and  only  faintly 
glanced  at  in  Hesiod— if  it  was  not  originally  derived  from  Egypt, 
at  least  received  from  thence  its  greatest  stimulus  and  diftusion. 
The  character  of  the  legends  themselves  was  naturally  affected  by 
this  change  from  publicity  to  secrecy:  the  secrets  when  revealed 
would  be  such  as  to  justify  by  their  own  tenor  the  interdict  on  pub- 
lic divulgation:  instead  of  being  adapted,  like  the  Homeric  mythe, 
to  the  universal  sympathies  and  hearty  interest  of  a  crowd  of  hearers, 
they  would  derive  their  impressiveness  from  the  tragical,  mournful, 
extravagant,  or  terror-striking  character  of  the  incidents.  Such  a 
tendency,  which  appears  explicable  and  probable  even  on  general 
grounds  was  in  this  particular  case  rendered  still  more  certain  by 
the  coarse  taste  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  That  any  recondite  doc- 
trine, religious  or  philosophical,  was  attached  to  the  mysteries  or 
containedln  the  holv  stories,  has  never  been  shown,  and  is  improba- 
ble, though  the  attirmative  has  been  asserted  by  learned  men. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  worship  and  ceremonies 
of  Dionysos  generally  were  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt, 
brought  over  by  Kadmus,  and  taught  by  him  to  Melampus.  And 
the  iTitter  appears  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  as  having  cured  the 
daughters  of  Prcetus  of  the  mental  distemper,  with  which  they  had 
been  smitten  by  Dionysos  for  rejecting  his  ritual.  He  cured  them 
by  introducing  the   Bacchic  dance  and  fanatical  excitement:  this 
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mythical  incident  is  the  most  ancient  mention  of  the  Dionvsiac  solem^ 
mties  presented  in  the  same  character  as  they  hear     JEuvMdTs 
It   s  tlie  genc^;al  tendency  of  Herodotus  to  appiv  the  theor>  of  led* 
vationfrom  Egypt  far  too  extensively  to  Grecian  institm  ons    the 
orgies  ot  Dionysos  were  not  originally  borrowed  from  thence   tliouffh 
ey  may  have  been  much  mociitied  by  connection  with  Eirvpt  fs 
AAdl  as  with  Asia.     The  remarkable   mvtlie  composed  bv  Onoma 
krit us  respectmg  the  dismemberment  of  Zagreus  was  flinded  iZn 
an  Egyptian  tale  very  similar  respecting  the'body  of  Osir  s  wiio  H 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Dionysos.     Nor  was  it  unVuhabiP    o 
the  reckless  fury  of  the  Bacchanals^during  their  state  of  tempor.rv 
excitement,  which  found  a  still  more  awft^l  expreslbn  h   U^^my  l?e 
of  Pentheus,-torn  m  pieces  by  his  own  mother  Agave  at  thriiead 
of  her  companions  in  the  ceremony,  as  an  intruder  upon  the  feminine 
rites,  as  well  as  a  scoffer  at  the  god.    A  passage  in  the  H  ad    the 
authenticit3M)f  which  has  been  contested,  but  even  as  an    nterpofa 
ion  It  must  be  old)  also  recounts  liow  Lykurgus  was  sri^ck  blind 
by  Zcms,  for  having  chased  awav  wiih  a  whip    'Mhe  nurses  of  th^ 
m.ad  Dionysos,"  and  for  having  frightened  thc^god  hiZ'lTL^o  t  le 
sea  to  take  re  uge  in  the  arn.s  of  Thetis:  while  the  facUla   D    ,Vsos 
IS  so  frequently  represented  in  his  mythcs  as  encounte  infoppSn 
and   punishing  the  refractory,    seeins  to  indicate  that  hisTo'-^^^^^ 
under  Its  ecstatic  form  was  a  late  i)henomenon  and    itroduccS  no^ 
V.  ithout  difficulty.     The  mythical  Vhracian  Orpheus  va    a    aclfed  as 
Lponymos  to  a  new  sect  who  seem  to  have  celebrated  the  cei-^n  onies 
of  Dionysos  with  i^eculiar  care,   minuteness,  and   fervor    besides 
observing  various  rules  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing.     It  was  the 
opnuon  of  Herodotus,  that  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  Pvtha4re- n 
were  borrowed  from  Egypt.     But  whether  this  be  th^f    ^or  no"' 
he  Orphic  brotherhood  is  itself  both  an  evidence,  and  a  c^ Use   of 
he  increased  importance  of  the  worship  of  Dionvsos,  which  indec^d 
IS  attested  by  the  great  dramatic  poets  of  Athens 

Ihe  llomeric  liymns  present   to  us,  however,  the  religious  idens 

and  mystic  tendencies  luid  not  yet  acquired  their  full  development 
Ihoiigh  not  referable  to  the  same  age  or  to  the  same  author  Sli 
tie  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  they  do  to  a  certain  extent  continue  the  same 
Stream  of  feehng,  and  the  same  mythical  tone  and  colorir  '  a.  t  "se 
poems-manifesting  but  little  evidence  of  Egyptian  Asiatic  o? 
]  hracian  adulterations.  ^  The  difference  is  strikino^])etwWn  tie  Vo^ 

Eui  ipides  The  hymnographer  describes  him  as  standing  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  and  richly  clothed  n)i^rh  when 
lyrrhenian  pirates  suddenly  approach,  they  seize  and  I  i  d  hin  i  d 
drag  him  on  board  their  vessel.  But  the  bonds  which  they  e  pTov 
burst  spontaneously,  and  leave  the  -od  free  The  steei4n.n  n  J 
ceivmg  this  with  affright,  points  out  to  his  conipanllliis  Sey  1.^^ 
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imwittingly  laid  hands  on  a  god,— perhaps  Zeus  himself,  or  Apollo 
or  Poseidon.     He  conjures  them  to  desist,  and  to  replace  Dionysos 
respectfully  on  the  shore,  lest  in  his  wrath  he  should  visit  the  ship 

w^ith  w^iud  and  hurricane:  but  the  crew  deride  his  scruples  and 
Dionysos  is  carried  prisoner  out  to  sea  with  the  ship  under  full  sail. 
Miraculous  circumstances  soon  attest  both  his  presence  and  his  power 
Sweet-scented  wine  is  seen  to  flow  spontaneously  about  the  ship,  the 
sail  and  mast  appear  adorned  with  vine  and  ivy-leaves,  and  the  oar- 
pegs  with  garlands.    The  terrified  crew  now  too  late  entreat  the 

lielmsman  to  steer  his  course  for  the  shore,  and  crowd  round  hira 
for  protection  on  the  poop.  But  their  destruction  is  at  hand: 
Dionysos  assumes  the  form  of  a  lion— a  bear  is  seen  standing  near 
liim— this  bear  rushes  with  a  loud  roar  upon  the  captain,  while  the 
crew  leap  overboard  in  their  agony  of  fright,  and  are  changed  into 
dolphins.  There  remains  none  but  the  discreet  and  pious  steersman, 
to  whom  Dionysos  addresses  words  of  affectionate  encoura"-ement,' 
revealing  his  name,  parentage,  and  dignity.  ° 

This  hymn,  perhaps  produced  at  the  Naxian  festival  of  Dionysos, 
and  earlier  than  the  time  when  the  dithyrambic  chorus  became  the 
established  mode  of  singing  the  praise  and  glory  of  that  god,  is  con- 
ceived  in  a  spirit  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Bacchic' Teletce, 
or  special  rites  which  the  Baccha3  of  Euripides  so  abundantly  extol 
—rites  introduced  from  Asia  by  Dionysos  liimself  at  the  head  of  a 
thiasus  or  troop  of  enthusiastic  women— inflaming  with  temporary 
frenzy  the  minds  of  the  women  of  Thebes— not  communicable  except 
to  those  who  approach  as  pious  worshipers— and  followed  by  the 
most  tragical  results  to  all  t  Iiose  who  fight  against  the  god.  "  The 
Bacchic  Teletae,  and  the  Bacchic  feminine  frenzy,  were  importations 
from  abroad,  as  Euripides  represents  them,  engrafted  upon  the  jovi- 
ality of  the  primitive  Greek  Dionysia;  they  were  borrowed,  in  all 
probability,  from  more  than  one  source,  and  introduced  through 
more  than  one  channel,  the  Orphic  life  or  brotherhood  being  one  of 
the  varieties.     Strabo  ascribes  to  this  latter  a  Thracian  original,  con- 
sidering Orpheus,  Musa^us,  and  Eumolpus  as  having  been  all  Thra- 
cians.     It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  Bacchse  of  Euripidc^s,  the 
two  distinct  and  even  conflicting  ideas  of  Dionysos  come  alternately 
forward;  sometimes  the  old  Grecian  idea  of  the  jolly  and  exhilarating 
god  of  wine — but  more  frequently  the  recent  and  important  idea  of 
the  terrific  and  irresistible  god  who  unseats  the  reason,  and  whose 
(estrus  can   only  be  appeased  by  a  willing,  though  temporary  obedi- 
ence.   In  the  fanatical  impulse  which  inspired  the  votaries  of  the 
Asiatic  Rhea  or  CybelO,  or  of  the  Thracian  Kotys,  there  was  nothing 
of  spontaneous  joy;  it  was  a  sacred  madness,  during  which  the  soul 
appeared  to  be  surrendered  to  a  stimulus  from  without,  and  accom- 
panied by  preternatural  strength  and  temporary  sense  of  power — 
altogether  distinct  from  the  unrestrained  hilarity  of  the  original  Dio- 
nysia, as  we  see  them  m  the  rural  domes  of  Attica,  or  in  the  gay  city 
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of  Tarentum.  There  was,  indeed,  a  side  on  which  the  two  bore 
some  analo-y,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  religious  point  of  view 
of  the  Greeks,  even  the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  vintage-feast  was 
confeiTed  bv  the  favor  and  enlivened  by  the  companionship  of  Dio- 
nvsos.  It  was  upon  this  analogy  that  the  framers  of  the  Bacchic 
ofgies  proceeded;  but  they  did  not  the  less  disfigure  the  genuine 
character  of  the  old  Grecian  Dionysia. 

Dionysos  is  in  the  conception  of  Pindar  the  Parcdros  or  companion 
in  worship  of  DemOter.     The  worship  and  religious  estimate  of  the 
latter  has  by  that  time  undergone  as  great  a  change  as  thatot  tiic 
former  if  we  take  our  comparison  with  the  brief  description  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod:  she  has  acquired  much  of  the  awful  and  soul- 
disturbing  attributes  of  the  Phrygian   CybelC.     In  Horner   Demeler 
is  the  e:od(iess  of  the  corn-field,  who  becomes  attached  to  the  mortal 
man  Jasion;  an  unhappy  passion,  since  Zeus,  jealous  of  the  connec- 
tion between  c:oddesses  and  men,  puts  him  to  death.     In  the  Hesioclic 
theon-ony,  Demetcr  is  the  mother  of  Persephone  by  Zeus,  who  per- 
mits'^Hades  to  carry  oil  the  latter  as  his  wife;  more^oyer  Demeter  has, 
besides  by  Jasion,  a  son  called  Phitos,  born  in  Krete.     Even  from 
Homcr'to  Hesiod,  the  legend  of  Demeter  has  been  expanded  and  her 
di-nity  exalted;  according  to  the  usual  teiidency  of  ^^^^^l^'^f")^; 
the    expansion   goes   on    still   further.      Through   Jasion,    Demeter 
becomes  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  Samothraco;  through  Per- 
sephone with  those  of  Eleusis.     Tlie  former  connection  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  out  in  detail,  but  the  latter  is  explained  and  traced  to  its 
ori"-in  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter.  ,      ,  ^  ^^ 

Thouo-h  we  find  different  statements  respecting  the  da  e  as  well  as 
the  ori^Tn  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  yet  the  poi)ular  belief  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  storv  which  found  favor  at  Eleusis,  ascribed  them 
to  the  presence  and  dictation  of  tlu^  goddess  Demeter  herself -just  as 
the  Bacchic  rites  are,  according  to  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  first 
communicated  and  enforced  on  the  Greeks  by  the  personal  visit  of 
Dionysos  to  Thebes,  the  metropolis  of  the  Baccliic  ceremonies.  In 
the  Eleusinian  k-end,  preserved  by  the  author  of  the  Homeric  Hymn 

she  comes  voluntarily  and  identifies  herself  with  Eleusis;  her  past 
abode  in  Kr^te  being  briefly  indicated.  Her  visit  to  Eleusis  is  con- 
nected  with  the  deep  sorrow  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Per- 
sephone, who  had  been  seized  by  HadOs.  while  gathering  flowers  in  a 
meadow  along  with  the  Oceanic  Nymphs,  and  carried  off  to  become 
his  wife  in  the  under-world.  In  vain  did  the  reluctant  PersephonS 
shriek  and  invoke  the  aid  of  lier  father  Zeus:  he  had  consented  to 
Pive  her  to  Hades,  and  her  cries  were  heard  only  by  Hekate  and 
Helios  Demeter  was  inconsolable  at  the  disappearance  of  her  daiigh- 
ter  but  knew  not  where  to  look  for  her:  she  wandered  for  nine  days 
and  nidits  with  torches  in  search  of  the  lost  maiden  without  success. 
At  len-th  Helios,  the  *'spy  of  gods  and  men,"  revealed  to  her,  in 
reply  to  her  urgent  prayer,  the  rape  of  Persephone,  and  the  permis- 
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sion  given  to  Hades  by  Zeus.  DemglOr  was  smitten  with  anirer  and 
despair:  she  renounced  Zeus  and  the  society  of  Olympus,  abstained 
from  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  wandered  on  earth  in  grief  and  fast- 
ing until  her  form  could  no  longer  be  known.  In  this  condition  she 
came  to  Eleusis,  then  governed  by  the  prince  Keleos.  Sitting  down 
by  a  well  at  the  wayside  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  she  was  found 
by  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  who  came  tiiither  with  their  pails  of 
brass  for  water.  In  reply  to  their  questions,  she  told  them  that  she 
had  been  brought  by  pirates  from  Krete  to  Thorikos,  and  liad  made 
her  escape;  she  then  solicited  from  them  succor  and  employment  as 
a  servant  or  as  a  nurse.  The  damsels  prevailed  upon  their  mother* 
Metaueira  to  receive  her,  and  to  entrust  her  with  the  nursing  of  the 

young  Demophoon,  their  late-born  brother,  the  only  son  of^Keleos. 

Demeter  was  received  into  the  house  of  Metaueira,  her  dignified  form 
still  borne  down  by  grief:  she  sat  long  silent,  and  could  not  be 
induced  either  to  smile  or  to  taste  food,  until  the  maid-servant 
Isambe,  by  jests  and  playfulness,  succeeded  in  amusing  and  render- 
ing her  cheerful.  She  would  not  taste  wine,  but  requested  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  barley-meal  with  water  and  the  herb  mint. 

The  child  Demophoon,  nursed  by  Demeter,  throve  and  grew^  up 
like  a  god,  to  tlie  delight  and  astonishment  of  his  parents:  she  gave 
him  no  food,  but  anointed  him  daily  with  ambrosia,  and  plunged 
him  at  night  in  the  fire  like  a  torch,  where  he  remained  unburnt. 
She  would  have  rendered  him  immortal  had  she  not  been  prevented 
by  the   indiscreet  curiosity  and   alarm  of  Metaneira,  who   secretly 
looked  in  at  night,  and  shrieked  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  her  child 
in  the  fire.     The  indignant  goddess,  settiug  the  infant  on  the  eround, 
now  revealed  her  true  character  to  Metaueira:  her  wan  and  aged  look 
disappeared,  and  she  stood  confest  in  the  genuine  majesty  of  her 
divine  shape,  diffusing  a  dazzlinu:  brightness  which  illuminated  the 
U'hole  house.     **  Foolish  mother,"  she  said,  **  thv  want  of  fahh  has 
robbed  thy  son  of  immortal  hfe.     I  am  the  exalted    Dimeter,  the 
charm  and  comfort  both  of  gods  and  men:  I  was  preparing  for  thy 
fion  exemption  from  death  and  old  age;  now  it  cannot  l)e  but  he  must 
taste  of  both.     Yet  shall  he  be  ever  honored,  since  he  has  sat  upon 
any  knee,  and  slept  in  my  arms.     Let  the  people  of  Eleusis  erect  for 
me  a  temple  and  altar  on   yonder  hill  above  the  fountain:   I  will 
myself  prescribe  to  them  the  orgies  which  they  must  religiously  per- 
form in  order  to  propitiate  my  favor." 

The  terrified  Metaneira  was  incapable  even  of  lifting  up-  her  child 
from  the  ground:  lier  daughters  entered  at  her  cries,  and  began 
to  embrace  and  tend  their  infant  brother,  but  he  sorrowed  and  could 
not  be  pacified  for  tlie  loss  of  his  divine  nurse.  All  night  they  strove 
to  appease  the  goddess. 

Strictly  executing  t^ie  injunctions  of  Dem^tOr,  Keleos  convoked 
the  people  of  Eleusis,  and  erected  the  temple  on  the  spot  which  she 
had  pointed  out.     It  was  sjiveedily  completed,  and  Di^mSt^r  took  up 
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her  abode  in  it,  apart  from  the  remaining  gods  still  pining  Avitli 
erief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  and  withholding  her  beneficent 
aid  from  mortals.  And  thus  she  remained  a  whole  year— a  desperate 
and  terrible  year:  in  vain  did  the  oxen  draw  the  plougii,  and  in  vain 
was  the  barley-seed  cast  into  the  furrow— Demeter  suliered  it  not  to 
emero-e  from  the  earth.  The  human  race  would  have  been  starved, 
and  the  eods  would  have  been  deprived  of  their  honors  and  saentice 
had  not  Zeus  found  means  to  conciliate  hei\  But  this  was  a  liard 
task-  for  Demeter  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Ins  and  of  all  the  other 
fioddesses  and  gods  whom  Zeus  successively  sent  to  her  She  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  her  daughter.  At 
length  Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  Hadt^s,  to  ])ring  Persephone  away:  1  er- 
sepiione  ioyfully  obeved,  but  HadOs  prevailed  upon  her  beloie  slie 
departed  to  swallow  a  grain  of  pomegranate,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  her  to  remain  the  whole  year  away  from  him. 

With  transport  did  Demeter  receive  back  her  lost  daughter,  and 
the  faithful  HekatC  sympathized  in  the  delight  felt  by  both  at  the 
reunion  It  was  now  an  easier  undertaking  to  reconcile  her  with  the 
eods  iler  mother  Phea,  sent  down  expressly  by  Zeus,  descended 
from'  Olympus  on  the  fertile  Pharian  plain,  then  smitten  with  bar- 
renness like  the  rest  of  the  earth:  she  succeeded  in  appeasing  the 
indignation  of  Demeter,  who  consented  again  to  put  forth  her  reliev- 
ing hand  The  buried  seed  came  up  in  abundance,  and  the  earth 
was  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  She  would  have  wished  to 
retain  Persephone  constantly  with  her;  but  this  was  impossible,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  consent  that  her  daughter  should  go  down  tor 
cue-third  of  each  year  to  the  house  of  Hades,  departing  from  her 
every  spring  at  the  time  when  the  seed  is  sown.  She  then  revisited 
Olympus,  again  to  dwell  with  the  gods;  but  before  her  departure  she 
communicated  to  the  daui^diters  of  Keleos,  and  to  Keleos  himselt, 
together  with  Triptolemus';  Diokles,  and  Eumolpus,  the  divine  ser- 
vice and  the  solemnities  which  she  required  to  be  observed  in  her 

honor  And  thus  began  the  venerable  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  at  lur 
special  command:  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated  in  February,  in 
honor  of  PersephonC;  the  greater  in  August,  to  the  honor  of  Deme- 
ter herself.  Both  are  jointly  patronesses  of  the  holy  city  and  temple. 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  temple  legend  of  Eleusis,  set  forth  at 
leno-th  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  k)  Demeter.  It  is  interesting  not  less 
as  a  picture  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  (in  tlie  mouth  of  an  Athenian, 
DemOter  and  Perscphon6  were  always  The  Mother  and  Daughter,  by 
excellence),  first  an  aoonized  sufl^erer,  and  then  finally  gjorilieu-ihe 
weal  and  woe  of  man  being  dependent  upon  her  kindly  fee  ing,— 
than  as  an  illustration  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  Greeian  legend 


si  thJMyk  ^'^s  miplicitly  as  they 


believed  in  her  existence  and  power  as  a  goddess.  The  Eleusinian 
psalmist  shares  this  belief  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  and 
embodies  it  in  a  continuous  narrative,  in  which  the  great  goddesses 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  great  heroic  families,  figure  inlnsepara- 
ble  conjunction.  Keleos  is  tne  son  of  the  Eponymous  hero,  Eleusis, 
and  his  daughters,  with  the  old  epic  simplicity,  carry  their  basins  to 
the  well  for  water.  Eumolpus,  Triptolemus,  Diokles,  heroic  ances- 
tors of  the  privileged  families  who  continued  throughout  the  histori- 
cal times  of  Athens  to  fulfill  their  special  hereditary  functions,  in  the 
Eleusinian  solemnities,  are  among  the  immediate  recipients  of  in- 
spiration from  the  goddess:  but  chiefly  does  she  favor  Metaneira 
and  her  infant  son  DSmophoon,  for  the  latter  of  whom  her  greatest 
boon  is  destined,  and  intercepted  only  by  the  weak  faith  of  the 
mother.  Moreover,  every  incident  in  tiie  hymn  has  a  local  coloring 
and  a  special  reference.  The  well  overshadowed  by  an  olive-tree, 
near  wiiich  Dc^mStSr  had  rested,  the  stream  Kallichoros  and  the 
temple-hill,  were  familiar  and  interesting  places  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Eleusinian;  the  peculiar  posset  prepared  from  barley-meal  with 
mint  was  always  tasted  by  the  mysts  (or  communicants)  after  a  pre- 
scribed fast,  as  an  article  in  the  ceremony, — wiiile  it  was  also  the 
custom,  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  processional  march,  to  permit  the 
free  interchange  of  personal  jokes  and  taunts  upon  individuals  for 
the  general  amusement.  •  And  these  two  customs  are  connected  in 
the  hymn  with  the  incidents,  that  DemSt^r  herself  had  chosen  the 
posset  as  the  first  interruption  of  her  long  and  melancholy  fast,  and 
that  her  sorrowful  thoughts  had  been  partially  diverted  by  the  coarse 
playfulness  of  the  servant-maid  Iamb6.  In  the  enlarged  representa- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  which  became  established  after 
the  incorporation  of  Eleusis  with  Athens,  the  part  of  lambS  herself 
w^as  enacted  by  a  woman,  or  man  in  woman's  attire,  of  suitable  wit 
and  imagination,  who  w^as  posted  on  the  bridge  over  the  Kephissos, 
and  addressed  to  the  passers-by  in  the  procession,  especially  the 
great  men  of  Athens,  saucy  jeers  probably  not  less  piercing  than 
those  of  Aristophanes  on  the  stage.  The  torch-bearing  HekatC 
received  a  portion  of  the  worship  in  the  nocturnal  ceremonies  of  the 
Eleusinia:  this,  too,  is  traced  in  the  h3^inu,  to  her  kind  and  affec- 
tionate sympathy  with  the  great  goddesses. 

Though  all  these  incidents  were  sincerely  believed  by  the  Eleusini- 
ans  as  a  true  history  of  the  past,  and  as  having  been  the  real  initia- 
tory cause  of  their  own  solemnities,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
they  are  simply  mythes  or  legends,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  history 
either  actual  or  exaggerated.  They  do  not  take  their  start  from 
realities  of  the  past,  but  from  realities  of  the  present,  combined  with 
retrospective  feeling  and  fancy,  which  fills  up  the  blank  of  the  afore- 
time in  a  manner  at  once  plausible  and  impressive.  What  propor- 
tion of  fact  there  may  be  in  the  legend,  or  whether  there  be  any  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  useless  to  inquire;  for  the  story. 
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did  not  acquire  belief  from  its  approximation  to  real  fact,  hut  from 
its  perfect  hiirmony  with  Elcusiniaii  failh  and  feeling,  and  from  the 
absence  of  any  standard  of  historical  credibility.  Tlie  little  town  of 
Eleusis  derived  all  its  importance  from  tlie  solemnity  of  the  D§me- 
tria,  and  the  hymn  which  we  have  been  considering  (probably  at 
least  as  old  as*  600  u.c.)  represents  the  town  as  it  stood  before  its 
absnrpiion  into  the  larger  unity  of  Athens,  which  seems  to  have 
produced  an  alteration  of  its  legends  and  an  increase  of  dignity  in  its 
pleat  festival.  In  the  faith  of  an  Eleusinian,  the  religious  as  w^ell  as 
tlie  patriotic  antiquities  of  his  native  town  were  connected  with  this 
capiial  solemnity.  The  divine  legend  of  the  sufferings  of  Demeter 
and  her  visit  to  Eleusis  was  to  him  that  which  the  lieroic  legend  of 
Adrastits  and  the  siege  of  Thebes  was  to  a  Sikyonian,  or  that  of 
Erechtheus  and  AthenO  to  an  Athenian— grouping  together  in  the 
same  scene  and  story  the  goddess  and  tlie  lieroic  fathers  of  the 
town.  If  our  iuformatiou  were  fuller,  we  should  probably  find 
abundance  of  other  legends  respecting  the  Demetria:  the  Gephyriei 
of  Athens,  to  whom  belonged  the  celebrated  llarmodios  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  and  who  possessed  special  Orgies  of  Demeter  the  Sorrowful, 
to  which  no  man  foreign  to  their  gens  w^as  ever  admitted,  would 
doubtless  liave  told  stories  not  only  different  but  contradictory;  and 
even  in  other  Eleusinian  mythes  w^e  discover  Eumolpus  as  king  of 
Eleusis,  son  of  Poseidon,  aiid  a  Thracian,  completely  different  from 
the  cliaracter  which  he  bears  in  the  hymn,  before  us.  Neither  dis- 
crepancies nor  want  of  evidence,  in  reference  to  alleged  antiquities, 
shocked  the  faith  of  a  non-historical  public.  What  they  w  anted  was 
a  picture  of  the  past,  impressive  to  their  feelings  and*^  plausible  to 
their  imagination:  and  it  is  important  to  the  reader  to  remember, 
while  he  reads  either  the  divine  legends  which  we  are  now^  illus- 
trating, or  the  heroic  legends  to  which  we  shall  soon  approach,  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  pastVliich  never  was  present,— a  region  essen- 
tially mythical,  neither  approachable  by  the  critic  nor  measurable 
by  the  chronologer. 

The  tale  respecting  the  visit  of  Dimeter,  which  was  told  by 
the  ancient  gens,  Cidled  the  Phytalids,  in  reference  to  another 
temple  of  Demeter  between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  also  by 
the  Me2:arians  in  rcfereuee  to  a  Demetrion  near  their  city,  ac- 
quired under  the  auspices  of  Athens  still  further  extension.  The 
goddess  was  reported  to  have  first  communicated  to  Triptole- 
mus  at  Eleusis  the  art  of  sowing  corn,  whch,  by  his  inter- 
vention, was  disseminated  all  over  the  eartli.  And  thus  the  Athe- 
nians took  credit  to  themselves  for  having  been  the  medium  of 

communicatiou  from  the  gods  to  man  of  all  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  agriculture  wdiicli  they  aflirmed  to  have  been  first  exhibited  on  the 
fertile  lUiarian  plain  near  Eleusis.  Such  pretensions  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  old  Homeric  liymn.  The  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  at  Athens,  was  alto- 


gether different  from  the  Eleusinia,  in  this  material  respect,  as  well 
as  others,  that  all  males  w^ere  excluded  and  women  only  were 
allowed  to  partake  in  it:  the  surname  Thesmophoros  gave  occasion 
to  new  legends,  in  which  the  goddess  was  glorified  as  the  first 
authoress  of  laws  and  legal  sanctions  to  maiddnd.  This  festival  for 
women,  apart  and  alone,  was  also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  at  Paros,  at 
Ephesus,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Altogether,  Demeter  and  Dionysos,  as  the  Grecian  counterparts  of 
^the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Osiris,  seem  to  have  been  the  great  recipients 
of  the  new  sacred  rites  borrowed  from  Egypt,  before  the  worship  of 
Isis  in  her  own  name  was  introduced  into  Greece;  their  solemnities 
became  more  frequently  recluse  and  mysterious  than  those  of  the 
other  deities.  The  importance  of  D6m^3ter  to  the  collective  nation- 
ality of  Greece  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  her  temple  was 
erected  at  Thermopylae,  the  spot  where  the  Amphiktyonic  assem- 
blies were  held,  close  to  the  temple  of  tiie  Eponymous  hero,  Am- 
phiktyon  himself,  and  under  the  surname  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
DSmet^r. 

We  now  pass  to  another  and  not  less  important  celestial  person- 
age—Apollo. 

The  legends  of  D(51os  and  Delphi,  embodied  in  the  Homeric  hvmn 
to  Apollo,  indicate,  if  not  a  gix^ater  dignity,  at  least  a  more  widely 
diffused  worship  of  that  god  than  even  of  "D^met^r.  The  hymn  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  an  aggregate  of  two  separate  compositions,  one 
emanc.ting  from  an  Ionic  bard  at  Delos,  the  other  from  Delphi.  TJie 
first  details  the  birth,  the  second  the  mature  divine  efliciencv,  of 
Apollo;  but  both  alike  present  the  unaffected  charm  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  Grecian  mythical  narrative.  The 
hymnographer  sings,  and  his  hearers  accept  in  perfect  good  faith,  a 
history  of  the  past;  but  it  is  a  past,  imagined  partly  as  an  introduc- 
tory explanation  to  the  present,  partly  as  the  means  of  glorifying  the 

god.  The  island  of  DClos  was  the  accredited  birthplace  of  Apollo, 
and  is  also  the  place  in  which  he  chiefly  delights,  where  the  great 
and  brilliant  Ionic  festival  is  periodically  convened  in  his  honor. 
Yet  it  is  a  rock  narrow,  barren,  and  uninviting:  how  came  so  i^dori- 
ous  a  privilege  to  be  awarded  to  it?  This  the  poet  takes  upon^him- 
self  to  explain.  Leto,  pregnant  with  Apollo  and  persecuted  by  the 
jealous  IlCr^,  could  find  no  spot  wiierein  to  give  birth  to  her  off- 
spring. In  vain  did  she  address  herself  to  numerous  places  in 
Greece,  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  the  intermediate  islands;  all  wx^re  ter- 
rified at  the  wrath  of  Here,  and  refused  to  harbor  her.  As  a  last 
resort  she  approached  the  rejected  and  repulsive  island  of  Delos,  and 
promised  that  if  shelter  were  granted  to  her  in  her  forlorn  condition, 
the  island  should  become  the  chosen  resort  of  Apollo  as  well  as  the 
site  of  his  temple  with  its  rich  accompanying  solemnities.  Delos 
joyfully  consented,  but  not  without  many  apprehensions  that  the 
pot.ent  Apollo  w^ould  despise  her  unworthiness,  and  not  without 
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exacting  a  formal  oath  from  Leto,— who  was  then  admitted  to  the 

desired   protection,    and   duly  accomplished    her   long   and    painful 
labor.      Though  Dione,    Khea,    Themis,    and   Amphilrit^   came  to 
soothe  and  succor   her,  yet  H(5re   kept  away  the  goddess  presiding 
over  childbirth,  Eileithyia,  and  thus  cruelly  prolonged  her  pangs. 
At   length  Eileithyia  came,   and   Apollo   was  born.       Hardly   had 
Apollo  tasted,  from  the  hands  of  Themis,  the  immortal  food,  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  when  he  burst  at  once  his  infant  bands,  and  displayed 
himself  in  full  divine  form  and  strength,  claiming  his  characteristic 
attributes  of  the  bow  and  the  harp,  and  his  privileged  function  of 
announcing  beforehand  to  mankind  the  designs  of    Zeus.      The 
promise  made  by  Leto  to  Delos  was  faithfully  performed;  amid  the 
numberless  other  temples  and  groves  which  men  provided  for  him, 
he  ever  preferred  that  island  as  his  permanent  residence,  and  there 
thelonians,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  all  their  "bravery,'* 
congregated  periodically  from  their  different  cities  to  glorify  him. 
Dance  and  song  and  athletic  contests  adorned  the  solemnity,  while 
the  countless  ships,  wealth  and  grace  of  the  multitudinous  lonians 
had  the  air  of  an  assembly  of  gods.     The  Delian  maidens,  servants 
of  Apollo,  sang  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  god,  as  well  as  of  Arte- 
mis and  L(5t6,  intermingled  with  adventures  of  foregone  men  and 
women,  to  the  delight  of  the  listening  crowd.     The  blind  itinerant 
bard  of  Chios  (composer  of  the  Homeric  hymn,  and  confounded  in 
antiquity  with  the  author  of  the  Iliad),  having  found  honor  and 
acceptance  at  this  festival,  commends  himself,  in  a  touching  fare- 
well strain,  to  the  remembrance  and  sympathy  of  the  Delian  maidens. 
But  Delos  w^as  not  an  oracular  spot:  Apollo  did  not  manifest  him- 
Belf  there  as  revealer  of  the  futurities  of  Zeus.     A  place  must  be 
found  where  this  beneficent  function,  without  which  mankind  would 
perish  under  the  innumerable  doubts  and  perplexities  of  life,  may  be 
exercised  and  rendered  available.      Apollo  himself  descends  from 
Olympus   to   make   choice   of   a   suitable  site:    the   liymnographer 
knows  a  thousand  other  adventures  of  th  ^,  god  which  he  might  sing, 
but  he  prefers  this  memorable  incident,  the  charter  ^nd  patent  of 
consecration  for  the  Delphian  temple.     Many  different  places  did 
Apollo  inspect:  he  surveyed  the  country  of    the  Magnates  and  the 
Perrhsebians,  came  to  lolkos,  and  passed  over  from  thence  toEuboea 
and  the  plain  of  Lclanton.     But  even  this  fertile  spot  did  not  please 
him:   he  crossed  the  Euripus  to  Bceotia,  passed  bv Teumessus  and 
Mykalessus,  and  the  then  inaccessible  and  unoccupied  forest  on  which 
the  city  of  Thebes  afterwards  stood.   He  next  proceeded  to  Onchestos, 
but  the  grove  of  Poseidon  was  already  established  there;   next  across 
the  Kepliissus  to  Okalea,  Haliartus,  and  the  agreeable  plain  and  much- 
frequented  fountain  of  Delphusa,  or  Tilphusa.      Pleased  with  the 
place,  Apollo  prepared  to  establish  his  oracle  there,  but  Tilphusa  was 
proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  own  site,  and  did  not  choose  that  her 
glory  should  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  god.     {She  alarmed  him  with 
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the  apprehension  that  the  chariots  which  contended  in  her  plain  and 
t  e  horses  and  mu  as  which  watered  at  lier  fountain,  would  d^tmb 
the  solemnity  of  his  oracle;  and  she  thus  induced  him  to  proceed 
onward  to  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus,  overhangin-the  hK  of 
Knssa.  Here  he  established  his  oracle,  ik  the  mounteiDous  site  not 
frequented  by  chariots  and  horses,  and  near  to  a  fountahi  which 
however,  was  guarded  by  a  vast  and  terrific  serpent,  once  the  nurse 

nn.  ''^,.T'''r-.^y.P^r°-     '^'"^  «^'-P«nt  Apollo  slew  wUh  an  arrow 
nM.„  pTu^  Its  body  to  rot  in  the  sun:  hence,  the  name  of  the 
p  ace,  Pytho,  and  the  surname  of  the  Pythian  Apollo     The  nlan  of 
his  temple  being  marked  out,   it  was  built  by  TrophJnios  and 

bSof '•h'**''^  "^Z  "'■''^^'^  f  ^"'•^''^'■•i  auxiliaries  from  tSe  neigh 
borhood  He  now  discovered  with  indignation,  however  that  Til- 
plmsa  had  cheated  him,  and  went  back  with  sWift  step  to  resent  it 
'Thou  Shalt  not  thus,"  he  said,  "succeed  in  thy  fraGd  and  retVin 
thy  beautifu  water:  the  glory  of  the  place  shall  be  mine  and  no^ 
thine  alone."  Thus  saying,  he  tumbled  down  a  crag  u Jon  S 
Wh  n^'if"*^  obstructed  her  limpid  current;  establishing  an  altar 
for  himself  in  a  grove  hard  by  near  another  sprinsr  where  men  si  11 
worship  him  as  Apollo  Tilphusios,  because  of  hisseVere  ve^ffeance 
upon  the  once  beautiful  Tilphusa.  s^-t-vtre  vengeance 

Apollo  next  stood  in  need  of  chosen  ministers  to  take  care  of  his 
temple  and  sacrihce,  and  to  pronounce  his  responses  at  Pvth6 
Descrying  a  ship  "containing  many  and  good  men,"  bound  on 
trafhcfrom  the  Minoian  Knossus  in  KrCte.  to  Pyhis  in  Pelopon^ 
nesus,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  ship  and  her  crew  for  his  nur- 
?.?^^l  Assuming  the  shape  of  a  vast  dolphin,  he  splashed  about  and 
Shook  the  vessel  so  as  to  strike  the  mariners  with  terror  while  he 
f^f"n  %1  r??  ^"?f  .^*»'<=1»  impelled  her  along  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  finally  to  the  harbor  of  Krissa 
where  she  ran  aground.  The  affrighted  crew  did  not  dare  to 
disembark;  but  Apollo  was  seen  standing  on  the  shore  in  the  guise 
of  a  vigorous  youth,  and  inquired  who  they  were  and  wliat  was 
their  business.  The  leader  of  the  KrStans  recounted  in  reply  their 
miraculous  and  compulsory  voyage,  when  Apollo  revealed  himself 

funcfioT^n^H     T^'^ri  ""^  '^'  announcing  to  them  the  honorable 
function  and  the  dfgnifled  post  to  which  he  destined  them.     They 

fniTf*^  ^'"^  ^^T  '"o  '''^^^''  ^°  ^^^  ^"c'^y  PytJ'o  0°  Parnassus,  sing- 
ing the  solemn  lo-Paian,  such  as  it  is  sung  in  Krgte,  while  the  god 
h  mself  marched  at  their  head,  with  his  fine  form  and  lofty  step 
playing  on  the  harp     He  showed  them  the  temple  and  site  of  the 
oracle,  and  directed  them  to  worsiiip  him  as  Apollo  Delphinios 
because  they  had  first  seen  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin.   ' '  But  how  '' 
they  inquired,  "are  we  to  live  in  a  spot  where  there  is  neither  corn 
nor  vine,  nor  pasturage?"    "Ye  silly  mortals,"  answered  the  god' 

v^nil"    V     rfr^'"'v°''.*°*^  privation,  know  that  an  easier  lot  is 
yours.     Te  shall  live  by  the  cattle,  which  crowds  of  pious  visitors 
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waruing.'*  i     ,4?  nr.inQ  nnd   DclDhi,   according  to  the 

Such  arc  tl.e  legends  of  Deles  nnd  ^^f  P^,,  of  the|od.  and 

Homeric  llynm  to  Apollo.     '1  lie  ^Kcmc  ^^^^  suina.nca 

the   chief    localilies  ot    ^''^  ^Y^J^;  Pj^  cTd  ai^       being  connected 

villi  his  past  acts  and  «^^^'^"\["*^f-,,^;,TS  sun-  they  possessed 
interesting  poetry,  yet  to^hose  ^ho  1  ca,d  them  su  „^  ^J  I^^^^^,  ^^^^ 

all  the  requisites  ot  !".«  "^y^  f  "Irj'n^^a  fy.  but  because  they  ran 
-  because  they  ^^■ere  partially  ^0'f."gi'„"4^''^^T  so  loni?  as  that  con- 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  /--V'"-?'.  ""^j-  the  time  to  canvass 
dition  ^vas  fuHillcd,  ^^^f  J-^^^  J,*:  f^^  u°e  y  pei-sonal.  M-ithout  any 
truth  or  falsehood  .  ^l^^^^Vfl':  'fi^oory,  to  serve  as  a  supposed 
discernible  symbolized  docluue  «'  «  f  ^°^.>.  i,^^  to  Apollo  grow  out 
tilterior  purpose:  the  P^^[;^"'f^  f„'-[,taU  lutes,  combined  ^vith  tl^ 
^SfSlnnr^^^fi"  ^"it'^irileither  history  nor  allegory. 

but  simple  >ny'l'°5'VS'^is  amom;  the  most  ancient,  capital  and 
The  ^vorsh.p  of  Apollo  IS  among  ,^j        j  widely  difEused 

strongly  marked  fact^s  ot  the  Y/^^^''',,     ,1^^^  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

over  every  l^rf^  \?  ,t^h  Pv.ho  a  uTmio  arc  noted,  though  DClos 
in  the  latter  of  which  both  1  J''',,,  ,  "  o„cient  Apollo  is  ditterent  m 
is  not  named  in  the  former^  .^"Vioilo  of  later  limes.  He  is  in  a 
more  respects  than  one  from  the  ^1^  ",f  ^Xendly  to  the  Greeks, 
peculiar  -anner  Uie  god  of  the  J  oj.ms.^unf,^  ^^y^  ^^^,^ 

and  especially  to  ^^'" '?^'  .  V,,,:'  ,,owers  without  any  distinct 
attributes,  his  bow  and  h,s  P'^P^'  '^•1°^^,^^  or  with  the  sun. 
connection  either  with  the  l''"P;^«\;^ '^_'' ^^^eh^^  He  becomes  not  ■ 
all  which  in  later  tunes  h«fj^"^^.,f 'XT  tie  Doric  race,  but  also 
only,  as  Apollo  Karncms  the  eh  f  g"^'  "^  ^'^tcctinc-  divinity  of  the 
(under  the  surname  of  Patrons  the  g'oat  P' ««jC^  K^  ^^  g^j^ui^g 
gent  ile  tie  among  the  Ion. ans:  he. s.nioieoye.tBc?^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

to  Grecian  colonization,  scarcej  any  ^f^^\^  „-^i,  ^t  Delphi: 
without  encouragement  and  f ''e,<;^'°\  "'^'^es  His  temple  lends 
Apollo  Archegeies  J?  o^^f  ,V' f'f'hkyo^c  assembly,  and  he  is 
sanctity  to  llie  mectinirs  «  .^^'^^^V'K  ,  y  with  his  father  Zeus: 
always  in  filial  subordination  an  I  lainK.ny^v  ^^^^ 

Delphi  and  Olympia  arc  never  ;^'"4\.'j;k<;"°^;''H6r6,  AthgnS.  and 
warm  and  earnest  Patrons  of  the  Geeks  aie  ;,^        j^,.  Zeus 

Poseidon:  here  too  Zeus  and  ;}P"J^,<;  '  '^'^^f  ^"^d  reluclantlV  sacrifices 
is  decidedly  well-inchued  to  ,)he   1  rojans,  »  .j,^    worship 

them  to  the  importunity  of  /^^^^^T^^^  J'^J^tf  of  he  Trend  and  the 
of  the  SmUihiau  Apollo,  in  vailous  parts 
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neighboring  territory,  dates  before  the  earliest  periods  of  JEolic 
colonization:  hence  tlie  zealous  patronage  of  Troy  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Iliad.  Altogether,  however,  the  distribution  and  partialities 
of  the  gods  in  that  poem  are  different  from  what  they  become 
in  Liter  times, — a  difference  which  our  means  of  informaiion  do 
not  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  explain.  Besides  the  Delphian 
temple,  Apollo  had  numerous  temples  throughout  Greece,  and 
oracles  at  AkiB  in  Phokis,  on  the  Mount  Ptoon,  and  at  Tegyra  in 
Bceotia,  where  he  was  said  to  have  been  born,  at  Branchidse  near 
Miletus,  at  Klarus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Patara  in  Lykia.  He  was 
not  the  only  oratjular  god:  Zeus  at  Dodona  and  at  Olympia  gave 
responses  also:  the  gods  or  heroes  Trophonius,  Amphiaraus,  Amphi- 
loclius,  Mopsus,  etc.,  each  at  his  own  sanctuary  and  in  his  own 
prescribed  manner,  rendered  the  same  service. 

The  two  legends  of  Delphi  and  Delos,  above  noticed,  form  of 
course  a  very  iusigniticant  fraction  of  the  narratives  which  once 
existed  respecting  the  great  and  venerated  Apollo.  They  serve  only 
as  specimens,  and  as  very  early  specimens,  to  illustrate  what  these 
divine  mythes  were,  and  what  was  the  turn  of  Grecian  faith  and 
imagination.  The  constantly  recurring  festivals  of  the  gods  caused 
an  incessant  demand  for  new^  mythes  respecting  them,  or  at  least  for 
varieties  and  reproductions  of  the  old  mythes.  Even  during  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  time  of  the  rhetor  Menan- 
der,  when  the  old  forms  of  paganism  were  weaning  and  when  the 
stock  of  mythes  in  existence  w^as  extremely  abundant,  w^e  see  this 
demand  in  great  force;  but  it  was  incomparably  more  operative  in 
those  earlier  times  when  the  creative  vein  of  the  Grecian  mind  yet 
retained  its  pristine  and  unfaded  richness.  Each  god  had  many 
different  surnames,  temples,  groves,  and  solemnities;  with  each  of 
wiiich  w^as  connected  more  or  less  of  mj^thical  narrative,  originally 
hatched  in  the  prolific  and  spontaneous  fancy  of  a  believing  neigh- 
borhood, to  be  afterwards  expanded,  adorned,  and  diffused  by  the  song 
of  the  poet.  The  earliest  subject  of  competition  at  the  great  Pythiau 
festival  was  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo:  other  agones 
were  subsequently  added,  but  the  ode  or  hymn  constituted  the  fun- 
damental attribute  of  the  solemnity:  the  Pythia  at  Sikyon  and  else- 
where were  probably  framed  on  a  similar  footing.  So,  too,  at  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  Charit^sia,  or  festival  of  the  Charites,  at 
Orchomenos,  the  rivalry  of  the  poets  in  their  various  modes  of  com- 
position, both  began  and  continued  as  the  predominant  feature:  and 
the  inestimable  treasures  yet  remaining  to  us  of  Attic  tragedy  and 
comedy,  are  gleanings  from  the  once  numerous  dramas  exhibited  at 
the  solemnity  of  the  Dionysia.  The  Ephesians  gave  considerable 
rewards  for  the  best  hymns  in  honor  of  Artemis,  to  be  sung  at  her 
temple.  And  the  early  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  though  their  works 
have  not  descended  to  us,  devoted  their  genius  largely  to  similar  pro- 
ductions, as  may  be  seen  by  the  titles  and  fragments  yet  remaiuing. 
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Both  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  religions  have  begun  dur- 
ine  die  historical  ngc,  have  been  propagated  from  one  commou  center, 
«nfi  have  been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a  different  pre-existing  faith. 
Wth  none  of  these  pailiculars  did  Grecian  Paganism  correspond 
Tt  took  r^se  in  an  age  of  imagination  and  feeling  sunply,  ^uhout  the 
Jcstmints  as  well  as  without'the  aid.  of  writing  or  records,  of  history 
or  Ssophy.  It  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  spontaneous  product  of 
Lny  sepurale  tribes  and  localities,  imitation  and  propagatron  operat- 
hl^a^s  subordinate  causes;  it  was,  moreover,  a  primordial  faith  as  far 
fts^'oiir  means  of  information  enable  us  to  discover. 

TesTconsideratious  explain  to  us  two  facts  in  the  history  of  tlie 
earlv  m^au  mind.      First^  the  divine  mythes,  the  matter  of    heir 
religion  constituted  also  tlie  matter  of  their  earliest  history ;  next,  these 
^y fl  e  ^^moldzed  with  each  other  only  in  tl-irf"eval  types   b^ 
differed  incurably  in  respect  of  particular  mcidcn  8     The  P"et;^''0 
san^-inew  adventure  of  Apollo,  the  trace  of  which  he  might  have 
Wafd  i"   Jome  remote  locality,  would  take  care  that  it  should  be 
a^reeaWe  toThe  general  conceptions  which  his  hearers  entertained 
rfspecting  the  gocl..     He  would  not  ascribe  the  cestus  or  amorous 
influenccf   to  WnC.    nor  armed    interference    and   the    tcgis  to 
Aphrodul;  but.  provided  he  maintained  this  general  keeping,  he 
mfd  t  indukc  1  is  fancy  without  restraint  in  the  particular  events  of 
Uifstorv    The  feelings  and  faith  of  his  hearers  went  along  with  him, 
i^^d  theTe  were  no  critical  scruples  to  iiold  them  back:    o  scrutinize 
fe-illeccd  proceedings  of  the  gods  was  repulsive,  and  to  disbeheve 
hem  it^pious    And  thus  these  divine  mythes  though  they  had  tln^.r 
rooUimplY  in  religious  feelings,  and  though  they  preseii  ed  great  dis- 
creiandesof  fact,  served,  nevertheless,  as  priinitive  matter  of  history 
to  mi  earlv  Greek:  they  were  .the  only  '>--f -•  "1.,^^^,,!!^^:,^^ 
aecreditecl  and  interesting,  which  he  possessed.   To  them  wcie  aggie- 
catcd  the  heroic  mytlul  (to  which  we  shall  proceed   presently .- 
fndccd    the  two  are  inseparably  blended,  gods,  heroes,  and  men 
almost  always  appearing  in  the  same  picture-analogous,  both  in 
the  r  stiucture  and  their  genesis,  and  differ  ng  chiefly  m  he  circum- 
staTce  that  they  sprang  from  the  type  of  a  hero  instead  ol  from  that 

°*wl°?re  not  to  be  astonished  if  we  find  Aphrodit^e,  in  the  Iliad, 
born  from  Zeus  and  Dioug,  and  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  gene- 
rated  from  the  foam  on  the  sea  after  the  mutilation  of  Uranos; 
1  or  ii  in  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as  the  wife  of  Ilepha^stos,  while  m 
ihe  Theogony  the  latter  is  married  to  Aglaia  and  Aphrodite  is 
described  as  mother  of  three  children  by  Args.  The  Homeric  hymn 
to  Aphi-oditS  details  the  legend  of  Aphrodite  arid  Anchises  which  is 
T,retupposed  in  the  Iliad  as  the  parentage  of  JSneas:  but  he  author 
Sf  the  hymn,  probably  sung  at  one  of  tlie  festivals  of  Aplirodite  in 
cUnis  rep  esents  the  goddess  as  ashamed  of  her  passion  for  a 
mor  al    and  as  enjoining  Anchises  under  severe  meuaces  not  to 
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reveal  who  the  mother  of  ^neas  was;  while  in  the  Iliad  she  has  no 
scruple  in  publicly  owning  him,  and  he  passes  everywhere  as  her 
acknowledged  son.  Aphrodite  is  described  in  the  hymn  as  herself 
cold  and  unimpressible,  but  ever  active  and  irresistible  in  J^ispiring 
amorous  feelings  to  gods,  to  men,  and  to  animals.  Three  goddesses 
are  recorded  as  memorable  exceptions  to  her  universal  empire, — 
Athene,  Artemis,  and  Hestia  or  Yesta.  Aphrodite  was  one  of  the 
most  importaut  of  all  the  goddesses  in  the  mythical  world:  for  the 
number  of  interesting,  pathetic,  and  tragical  adventures  deducible 
from  misplaced  or  unhappy  passion  was,  of  course,  very  great;  and 
in  most  of  these  cases  the  intervention  of  Aphrodite  was  usually 
prefixed,  with  some  legend  to  explain  why  she  manifested  herself. 
Her  range  of  action  grows  wider  in  the  latter  epic  and  lyric  and 

tragic  poets  than  in  Homer. 

Athene,  the  man-goddess,  born  from  the  head  of  Zens,  without  a 
mother  and  without  feminine  sympathies,  is  the  antithesis  partly  of 
Aphrodite,  partly  of  the  effeminate  or  womanized  god  Dionysos— 
the  latter  is  an  importation  from  Asia,  but  Athene  is  a  Greek  con- 
ception— the  type  of  composed,  majestic,  and  unrelenting  force.  It 
appears,  however,  as  if  this  goddess  had  been  conceived  in  a  different 
manner  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  For  we  find  ascribed  to  her  in 
some  of  the  legends,  attributes  of  industry  and  home-keeping;  she  is 
represented  as  the  companion  of  Hephoestos,  patronizing  handicraft, 
and  expert  at  the  loom  and  the  spindle:  the  Athenian  potters  wor- 
shiped her  along  with  Prometheus.  Such  traits  of  character  do  not 
square  with  the  formidable  a3gis  and  the  massive  and  crushing  spear 
which  Homer  and  most  of  the  mythes  assign  to  her.  There  probably 
were  at  first  at  least  two  different  types  of  Athen^,  and  their  coales- 
cence has  partially  obliterated  the  less  marked  of  the  two.  Athene 
is  the  constant  and  watchful  protectress  of  Herakles:  she  is  ah^o 
locally  identified  with  the  soil  and  people  of  Athens,  even  in  the 
Iliad:  Erechtheus,  the  Athenian,  is  born  of  the  earth,  but  AthCni^ 
brings  him  up,  nourishes  him,  and  lodges  him  in  her  own  temple, 
where  the  Athenians  annually  worship  him  with  sacrifice  and  solem- 
nities. It  was  altogether  impossible  to  make  Erechtheus  son  of 
Athene,— the  type  of  the  goddess  forbade  it;  but  the  Athenian  mythe- 
creators,  though  they  found  this  barrier  impassable,  strove  to 
approach  to  it  as  near  as  they  could,  and  the  description  which  they 
give  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  at  once  un-Homeric  and  unseemly, 
presents  something  like  the  phantom  of  maternity. 

The  huntress  Artemis,  in  Arcadia  and  in  Greece  proper,  generally 
exhibits  a  well-defined  type  Avith  which  the  legends  respecting  her 
are  tolerably  consistent.  But  the  Ephesian  as  well  as  the  Tauric 
Artemis  partakes  more  of  the  Asiatic  character,  and  has  borrowed 
the  attributes  of  the  Lydian  Great  Mother  as  well  as  of  an  indigenous 
Tauric  virgin:  this  Ephesian  Artemis  passed  to  the  colonies  of 
Phoka^a  and  Miletus.   The  Homeric  Artemis  shares  with  her  brother 
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Apollo  in  the  dexterous  use  of  the  far-striking  bow,  and  sudden  death 
is  described  by  the  poet  as  inflicted  by  her  gentle  arrow.  Jealousy 
of  the  ^ods  at  the  withholding  of  honors  and  sacrifices,  or  at  the 
presumption  of  mortals  in  contending  with  them, — a  point  of  char- 
acter so  frequently  recurring  in  the  types  of  title  Grecian  gods, — 
manifests  itself  in  the  legends  of  Artemis.  The  memorable  Kaly- 
donian  boar  is  sent  by  her  as  a  visitation  upon  Q^neus,  because  he 
had  omitted  to  sacrifice  to  her,  while  he  did  honor  to  other  gods. 
The  Arcadian  heroine  Atalanta  is,  however,  a  reproduction  of 
Artemis,  with  little  or  no  difference,  and  the  goddess  is  sometimes 
confounded  even  with  her  attendant  nymphs. 

The  mighty  Poseidon,  the  earth-shaker  and  the  ruler  of  the  sea,  is 
secor^d  only  to  Zeus  in  power,  but  has  no  sliare  in  those  imperial  and 
superintending  capacities  which  the  Father  of  Gods  and  men 
exhibits.  He  numbers  a  numerous  heroic  progeny,  usually  men  of 
great  corporeal  strength,  and  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  ^olic 
race.  Tiie  great  Neleid  family  of  Pylus  trace  their  origin  up  to  him; 
and  he  is  also  the  father  of  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops,  whose  well- 
earned  suffering  he  cruelly  revenges  upon  Odysseus.  His  DSlos  is 
the  island  of  Kalaureia,  wherein  there  was  held  an  old  local 
Amphiktyony,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  to  him  joint  honor  and 
sacrifice.  The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  Helike  in  Achaia,  and  OnchOstos 
in  Boeotia.  are  also  residences  which  he  much  affects,  and  where  he 
is  solemnly  worshiped.  But  the  abode  which  he  originally  and 
specially  selected  for  himself  was  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  where,  by 
a  blow  of  his  trident,  he  produced  a  well  of  water  in  the  rock: 
Athens  came  afterwards  and  claimed  the  spot  for  herself,  planting 
in  token  of  possession  the  olive-tree  which  stood  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  Pandrosos:  and  the  decision  either  of  the  autochthonous  Cecrops, 
or  of  Erechtheus,  awarded  to  her  the  preference,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Poseidon.  Either  on  this  account,  or  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Eumolpus,  slain  in  assisting  the  Elcusinians  against 
Erechtheus,   the  Attic  mythes  ascribed  to  Poseidon  great  enmity 

against  the  Erechthcid  family,  which  he  is  asserted  to  have  ultimately 

overthrown :  Theseus,  whose  glorious  reign  and  deeds  succeeded  to 

that  family,  is  said  to  have  been  really  his  son.  In  several  other 
places, — in  ^gina,  Argos,  and  Naxos, — Poseidon  had  disputed  the 
privileges  of  patron-god  with  Zeus,  H6r6,  and  Dionysos:  he  was 
worsted  in  all,  but  bore  his  defeat  patiently.  Poseidon  endured  a 
long  slavery,  in  common  with  Apollo,  gods  as  they  were,  under 
Laomedon,  King  of  Troy,  at  the  command  and  condemnation  of 
Zeus:  the  two  gods  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  H6rakl6s.  When  their  time  was  expired,  the  insolent 
Laomedon  withheld  from  them  the  stipulated  rew^ard,  and  even 
accompanied  its  refusal  with  appalling  threats;  and  the  subsequent 
animosity  of  the  god  against  Troy  was  greatly  determined  by  the 
sentiment  of  this  injustice. 
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Such  periods  of  servitude,  inflicted  upon  individtial  gods,  are 
arnono-  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  incidents  m  the  divme  legends. 
We  fuid  Apollo  on  another  occasion  condemned  to  serve  Admetus, 
Kincr  of  Pherae,  as  a  punishment  for  having  killed  the  Cyclopes  and 
Heraklc^s  also  is  sold  as  a  slave  to  Omphale.     Even  the  Herce  Ares, 
overpowered  and  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  by  the  two  Aloids,  13 
ultimately  liberated  onlv  by  extraneous  aid.     Such  narratives  attest 
the  discursive  range  of  Grecian  fancy  in  reference  to  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  perfect  commingling  of  things  and  persons,  divine  and 
human,  in  their  conceptions  of  the  past.     The  god  who  serves  is  for 
the  time  degraded;  but  the  supreme  god  who  commands  the  servi- 
tude is  in  tlie  like  proportion  exalted,  while  the  idea  of  some  sort  of 
order  and  government  among  these  superhuman  bemgs  was  never 
lost  sight  of!     Nevertheless,  the  mythes  respecting  the  servitude  of 
the  gods  became  obnoxious  afterwards,  along  with  many  others,  to 
severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  philosophers. 

The  proud,  jealous,  and  bitter  Hera,-the  goddess  of  the  onco 
wealthy  Mykena,  the  fax  et  focus  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  ever- 
present  protectress  of  Jason  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  -occupies 
an  indispensable  station  in  the  mythical  world.     As  the  daughter  of 
Kronos  and  wife  of  Zeus,  she  fills  a  throne  from  whence  he  cannot 
dislod-e  her,  and  which  gives  her  a  right  perpetually  to  grumble  and 
to  thwart  him.     Her  unmeasured  jealousy  of  the  female  favorites  of 
Zeus  and  her  antipathy  against  his  sons,  especially  against  Herakles 
has  been  the  suggesting  "cause  of  innumerable  mythes:  the  genera 
type  of  her  character  stands  here  clearly  marked,  as  furnishing  hot 
sUmulus  and  guide  to  the  myihopceic  fancy.    The  -  Sacred  Wedding," 
S   nmrriaje  of  Zeus  and  Wk  was  familiar  to  epitlialamic  poets 
lon<-  befo?e  it  became  a  theme  for  the  spiritualizing  ingenmty  of 


critics. 


H6ph8estos  is  the  son  of  HSrS  -nithout  a  fatlier,  aud  stands  to  her 
in  the  same  relation  as  Athgng  to  Zeus :  her  pride  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy are  manifested  by  her  casting  him  out  at  once  m  consequcuce 
of  his  deformity.  He  is  the  god  of  fire-especially  of  fire  in  Us  prac- 
«cal  apDlications  to  handicraft-aad  is  indispensable  as   he  right- 

hand  aid  Vnstrument  of  the  gods.  His  skill  and  his  deformity 
appear  alternately  as  the  source  of  mytliical  stones:  wherever 
exquisite  and  effective  fabrication  is  intended  to  be  designated 
Hc-phffistos  is  announced  as  the  maker,  although  m  this  function  the 
tvoe  of  his  character  is  reproduced  in  Dtedalos.  In  the  A  tic  legends 
Kppears  intimately  united  both  with  PromStheus  and  vvUli  AthenJ 
in  coniunclion  with  whom  he  was  worshiped  at  Kolonus  near 
Athens.  Lgmnos  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Hephffistos;  and.  if 
we  nossessed  more  knowledge  of  this  island  and  its  town  Heph«stias. 
we  should  doubtless  find  abundant  legends  detailing  his  adventures 

'"'TheSt'e.'^st^i.  and  home-keeping  Hestia,  goddess  of  the  family 
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hearth,  is  far  less  fruitful  in  mythical  narratives,  in  spite  of  her  very 
superior  dignity,  than  tlie  knavish,  smooth-tongued,  keen,  and 
acquisitive  Ilerm^s.  His  function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  brings 
him  perpetually  on  the  stage,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  portraying- 
the  features  of  his  cliaracter.  The  Homeric  liymn  to  Hermes 
describes  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  almost 
instantaneous  manifestation,  even  in  infancy,  of  his  peculiar  attri- 
butes. It  explains  the  friendly  footing  on  which  he  stood  with 
Apollo,— the  interchange  of  gifts  and  functions  between  them,— and 
lastly,  the  inviolate  security  of  all  the  wealth  and  offerings  in  tho 
Delphian  temple,  exposed  as  tliey  were  to  thieves  without  any  visible 

protection.     Such  was  the  innate   cleverness  and  talent  of  Hermes, 
that  on  the  day  he  was  born  he  invented  the  lyre,  stringing  the  seven 
chords  on  the  shell  of  a  tortoise— and  also  stole  the  cattle  of  Apollo 
in  Pieria,  dragging  them  backwards  to  his  cave  in  Arcadia,  so  that 
then*  track  could  not  be  detected.     To  the  remonstrances  of  his 
mother  Maia,  who  points  out  to  him  the  danger  of  offending  Apollo, 
Hermes  replies,  that  he  aspires  to  rival  the  dignity  and  functions  of 
Apollo  among  the  immortals,  and  that  if  his  father  Zeus  refuses  to 
g-rant  them  to  him,  he  will  employ  his  powers  of  thieving  in  break- 
mg  open  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  and  in  carrying  away  the  gold 
and  the  vestments,  the  precious   tripods  and  vessels.     Presently 
Apollo  discovers  the  loss  of  his  cattle,  and  after  some  trouble  finds 
his  way  to  the  Kyllenian  cavern,  where  he  sees  HermOs  asleep  in  his 
cradle.     The  child  denies  the  theft  with  effrontery,  and  even  treats 
the  surmise  as  a  ridiculous  impossibihty:  he  persists  in  such  denial 
even  before  Zeus,  who,  however,  detects  him  at  once,  and  compels 
him  to  reveal  the  place  where  the  cattle  are  concealed.    But  the  lyre 
was  as  yet  unknown  to  Apollo,  who  has  heard  nothing  except  the 
voice  of  the  Muses  and  the  sound  of  tlie  pipe.     So  powerfully  is  he 
fascinated  by  hearing  the  tones  of  the  lyie  from  Hermes,  and  so 
eager  to  become  possessed  of  it,  that  he  is  willing  at  once  to  pardon 
the  past  theft,  and  even  to  conciliate  besides  the  friendship  of 
Herm(5s.     Accordingly  a  bargain  is  struck  between  the  two  gods 
and  sanctioned  by  Zeus.     Hermes  surrenders  to  Apollo  the  lyre, 
inventing  for  his  own  use  the  syrinx  or  panspipe,  and  receiving  from 
Apollo  in  exchange  the  golden  rod  of  wealth,  with  empire  over  flocks 
and  herds,  as  well  as  over  horses  and  oxen  and  the  wild  animals  of 
the  woods.     He  presses  to  obtain  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  Apollo  is 
under  a  special  vow  not  to  impart  that  privilege  to  anv  god  whatever. 
He  instructs  Hermes,  however,  how  to  draw  infoimation,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  from  the  Macrae  or  Fates  themselves;    and  assigns   to 
him,  over  and  above,  the  function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  to  HadCs. 
Although  Apollo  has  acquired  the  lyre,  the  particular  object  of 
his  wishes,  he  is  still  under  apprehension  that  HermC^s  will  steal  it 
away  from  him  again,  together  with  his  bow,  and  he  exacts  a  formal 
oiith  by  Styx-as  secupity.    Hermas  promises  solemnly  that  he -^'ill 
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steal  none  of  the  acquisitions,  nor  ever  invade  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo;  while  the  latter  on  his  part  pledges  himself  to  recognize 
Hermes  as  his  chosen  friend  and  companion,  among  all  the  other 
sons  of  Zeus,  human  or  divine. 

So  came  to  pass,  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  the  marked  favor 
shown  by  Apollo  to  Hermes.  But  Hermes  (concludes  the  hymuog- 
rapher,  with  frankness  unusual  in  si^eaking  of  a  god)  "docs  voy 
little  good:  lie  avails  himself  of  the  darkness  of  night  to  cheat  with- 
out measure  the  tribes  of  mortal  men.'* 

Here  the  general  types  of  Hermes  and  Apollo,  coupled  with  the 
present  fact  that  no  thief  ever  approached  the  rich  and  seemingly 
accessible  treasures  of  Delphi,  engender  a  string  of  expository 
incidents;  cast  into  a  quasi-historical  form,  and  detailing  how  it 
happened  that  Hermes  had  bound  himself  by  especial  convention  to 
respect  the  Delphian  temple.  The  types  of  Apollo  seem  to  have 
been  different  in  different  times  and  parts  of  Greece:  in  some  places 
he  was  worshiped  as  Apollo  Nomios,  or  the  patron  of  pasture  and 
cattle;  and  this  attribute,  which  elsewhere  passed  over  to  his  son 
Aristasus.  is  by  our  hymnographer  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Hermes, 
combined  with  the  golden  rod  of  fruitfulness.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lyre  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Far-striking  King,  nor  is  he 
at  all  an  inventor:  the  hymn  explains  both  its  lirst  invention  and  how. 
it  came  into  his  possession.  And  the  value  of  the  incidents  is  thus 
partly  expository,  partly  illustrative,  as  expanding  in  detail  tho 
general  prec6ucelved  character  of  the  Kyllenian  god. 

To  Zeus  more  amours  are  ascribed  than  to  any  of  the  otlier  gods,— 
probably  because  the  Grecian  kings  and  chieftains  were  especially 
anxious  to  trace  their  lineage  to  the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  all, 
— each  of  these  amours  having  its  representative  progeny  on  earth. 
Such  subjects  were  among  the  most  promising  and  agreeable  for  the 
interest  of  mythical  narrative,  and  Zeus  as  a  lover  thus  became  the 
father  of  a  great  many  legends,  branching  out  into  innumerable 
interferences,  for  which  his  sons,  all  of  them  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, and  many  of  them  persecuted  by  H^r^,  furnished  the  occa- 
sion. But  besides  this,  the  commanding  functions  of  the  Supreme 
God,  judicial  and  administrative,  extending  both  over  gods  and 
?.  men,  was  a  potent  stimulus  to  the  mythopoeic  activity.  Zeus  has  to 
?-*  watch  over  his  own  dignity,— the  first  of  all  considerations  with  a 
•  god :  moreover  as  Horkios,  Xenios,  Kt^sios,  Meilichios  (a  small  propor- 
tion of  his  thousand  surnames),  he  guaranteed  oaths  and  punished 
perjurers,  he  enforced  the  observance  of  hospitality,  he  guarded 
the  family  hoard  and  the  crop  realized  for  the  year,  and  he  granted 
expiation  to  the  repentant  criminal.  All  these  different  functions 
.  created  a  demand  for  mythes,  as  the  means  of  translating  a  dim,  but 
serious  presentiment  into  distinct  form,  both  self-explaining  and 
communicable  to  others.  In  enforcing  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  or  of 
the  tie  of  hospitality,  the  most  powerful  of  all  arguments  would  be 
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a  collections  of  legends  respecting  the  judgments  of  Zeus,  Horkios 
orXoiij's;  the  more  impressive  and  terrific  such  legends  were,  the 
greater  would  be  tlieir  interest,  and  the  less  would  any  one  dare  to 
disbelieve  them.  They  constituted  the  natural  outpourings  of  a 
strong  and  common  sentiment,  probably  without  any  deliberate 
•  ethical  intention:  the  preconceptions  of  the  divine  agency,  expanded 
into  legend,  form  a  product  analogous  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  fea- 
tures and  symmetry  embodied^in  the  bronze  or  the  marble  statue. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  general  type  and  attributes  of  the  gods 
which  contributed  to  put  in  action  the  mvthopoeic  propensities. 
The  rites  and  solemnities  forming  the  worship  of  each  god,  as  well 
as  the  details  of  his  temple  and  its  locality,  were  a  fatal  source  of 
niythes,  respecting  his  exploits  and  sufferings,  which  to  the  people 
who  heard  them  served  the  purpose  of  past  history.  The  exegetcs, 
or  local  guide  and  interpreter,  belonging  to  each  temple,  preserved 
and  recounted  to  curious  strangers  these  traditional  narratives,  which 
lent  a  certain  dignity  even  to  the  minutiae  of  divine  service.  Out  of 
a  stock  of  materials  thus  ample,  the  poets  extracted  individual  col- 
lections, such  as  the  "  Causes '*  (Airta)  of  Kallimachus,  now  lost, 
and  such  as  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  are  for  the  Roman  religious  antiaui- 
ties. 

It  was  the  practice  to  offer  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bones  of  the 
victim   only,  inclosed    in   fat:    how   did  this  practice  arise?     The 
author   of   the  Ilesiodic  thcogony  has   a   storv  which   explains   it: 
Prometheus  tricked  Zeus  into  an  imprudent  "choice,  at  the  period 
when  the  gods  and  mortal  men  first  came  to  an  arrangement  about 
privileges  and  duties  (in  Mekone).     Prometheus,  the  tutelary  repre- 
sentative of  man,  divided  a  large  steer   into  two   portions:  on   the 
one  side  he  placed  the  flesh  and  guts,  folded  up  in  the  omentum 
and  covered   over   with   the   skin;  on   the  other  he  put  the   bones 
enveloped  in  fat.     He  then  invited  Zeus  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  portions  the  gods  Wvould   prefer  to    receive  from   mankind. 
Zeus  "with  both  hands"  decided  for  and  took  the  white  fat,  but 
was  highly  incensed  on  finding  that  he  had  c:ot  nothing  at  the  bottom 
except  the  bones.      Nevertheless  the  choice  of  the  gods  was  now 
irrevocably  made:  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  sacri- 
ficed animal  beyond  the  bones  and  the  white  fat;  and  the  standing 
practice  is  thus  plausibly  explained.     I  select  this  as  one  among  a 
thousand  instances  to  illustrate  the  genesis  of  legend  out  of  religious 
practices.      In  the  belief  of   the  people,  the  event  narrated  in  the 
legend  was  the  real  producing  cause  of  the  practice:  but  when  .we 
come  to  apply  a  sound  criticism,  we  are  compelled  to  treat  the  event 
as  existing  only  in  its  narrative  legend,  and  the  legend  itself  as  hav- 
ing  been  in  the  gretiter  number  of'cases,  engendered  by  the  practice 
— thus  reversing  the  supposed  order  of  production.  '    ' 

In  dealing  with  Grecian  mythes  generally,  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tribute them  into  such  as  belong  to  the  gods  and  such  as  belong  to 


the  heroes,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  are  the  prominent  per- 
sonages. The  former  class  manifest,  more  palpably  than  the  latter, 
their  real  origin  as  growing  out  of  tiie  faith  and  the  feelings,  without 
any  necessary  basis,  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  allegory:  moreover, 
they  elucidate  more  directly  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  so  important 
an  item  in  their  character  as  a  people.  But  in  point  of  fact,  most  of 
the  mvthes  present  to  us  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  in  juxtaposition  one 
with  the  other.  And  the  richness  of  Grecian  mythical  literature  arises 
?  'om  the  infinite  diversity  of  combinations  thus  opened  out;  first  by 
^Me  three  class-types,  God,  hero,  and  man;  next  by  the  strict  keeping 
with  which  each  separate  class  and  character  is  handled.  ^  We  sliall 
now  follow  downward  the  stream  of  mythical  time,  which  begins 
with  the  gods,  to  the  heroic  legends,  or  those  which  principally  con- 
cern the  heroes  and  heroines;  for  the  latter  were  to  the  full  as 
important  in  legend  as  the  former. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LEGENDS  RELATING  TO  HEROES  AND  ^lEN. 

The  Hesiodic  theogony  gives  no  account  of  anything  like  a  crea- 
tion of  man,  nor  does  it  seem  that  such  an  idea  was  much  enter- 
tained in  the  legendary  vein  of  Grecian  imagination;  which  com- 
monly  carried  back  the  present  men  by  successive  generations  to 
some  primitive  ancestor,  himself  sprung  from  the  soil,  or  from  a 
nei«-hborin«"  river,  or  mountain,  or  from  a  god,  a  nymph,  etc.  But 
the'poct  of°the  Hesiodic  '*  Works  and  Days"  has  given  us  a  narra- 
tive  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  more  in  harmony  with  tlie  sober  and  melancholy  ethical 
tone  which  reigns  through  that  poem. 

First  (he  tells  us)  the  Olympic  gods  made  the  golden  race,— good, 
perfect  and  happy  men,  who  lived  from -the  spontaneous  abundance 
of  the  earth,  in  ease  and  tranquility  like  the  gods  themselves:  they 
suffer  neither  disease  nor  old  age,  and  their  death  was  like  a  geritle 
sleep  After  death  they  became,  by  the  award  of  Zeus,  guardian 
terrestrial  daemons,  who  watch  unseen  over  the  proceedings  of  man- 
kind—with the  regal  privilege  of  dispensing  to  them  wealth,  and 
taking  account  of  good  and  bad  deeds.  .,    .  r    • 

Next  the  gods  made  the  silver  race,— unlike  and  greatly  inferior, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  to  the  golden.  The  men  of  this  race  were 
•reckless  and  mischievods  toward  each  other,  and  disdamful  to  the 
immortal  gods,  to  whom  thev  refused  to  offer  either  worship  or  sac- 
rilice.  Zeus  in  his  wrath  buried  them  in  the  earth ;  but  there  they 
still  enjoy  a  secondary  honor,  as  the  blest  of  the  under-world. 
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Thirdly,  Zeus  made  the  bnizen  race,  quite  different  from  the  silver. 
They  were  made  of  hard  ashwood,  pugnacious  and  terrible:  they 
were  of  immense  strength  and  adamantine  soul,  neither  raisimr  uor 
touching  bread.  Their  arms,  tlieir  houses,  and  their  implements 
were  all  of  brass:  there  was  then  no  iron.  This  race,  eternally  fight- 
ing, perished  by  each  other's  hands,  died  out,  and  descended  without 
name  or  privilege  to  Hades. 

Next,  Zeus  made  a  fourth  race,  far  juster  and  better  than  the  last 

prccedmg.  These  wore  the  heroes  or  demigods,  who  fought  at  the 
sieges  of  Troy  and  Thebes.  But  this  splendid  stock  also  became 
extinct:  some  perished  in  war,  others  were  removed  by  Zeus  to  a 
happier  state  in  the  islands  of  the  blest.  There  they  dwell  in  peace 
and  comfort,  under  the  government  of  Kronos,  reaping  thrice  in  the 
year  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  fiftli  race,  which  succeeds  to  tlie  heroes,  is  of  iron:  it  is  the 
race  to  which  the  poet  himself  belongs,  and  bitterly  does  he  regret 
it.     He   finds  his    contemporaries    mischievous,  dishonest,  unjust 
ungrateful,  given  to  perjury,  careless  both  of  the  ties  of  consan- 
guuuty  and  of  the  behests  of  the  gods:  Nemesis  and  ^]d6s  (Ethical 

SeH-reproach)  h.ave  left  earth  and  gone  back  to  Olympus.  How 
keenly  does  he  wish  that  his  lot  had  been  cast  either  earlier  or  later! 
This  iron  race  is  doomed  to  continual  guilt,  care,  and  suffering,  with 
a  small  infusion  of  good;  but  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus  will  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  poet  does  not  venture  to  predict  what  sort  of  race 
will  succeed. 

Such  is  the  series  of  distinct  races  of  men,  which  Hesiod,  or  the 
author  of  the   "Works  and  Days,"  enumerates  as  having  existed 
down  to  his  own  time.     I  give  it  as  it  stands,  without  placing  much 
confidence  in  the  various  explanations  which  critics  have  offered.    It 
stands  out  iu  more  than  one  respect  from  the  general  tone  and  senti- 
ment of  Grecian  legend:  moreover  the  sequence  of  races  is  neither 
natural  nor  homogeneous,— the  heroic  race  not  having  any  metallic 
denomination,  and  not  occupying  any  legitimate  place  in  immediate 
succession  to  the  brazen.     Nor  is  the  conception  of  the  demons  in 
harmony  either  with  HonKT  or  with  the  Hesiodic   theogony*    In 
Homer,  there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons: 
farther,  the  gods  are  stated  to  go  about  and  visit  the  cities  of  men  in 
various  disguises  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  good  and  evil  pro- 
ceedings.    But  in  the  poem  now  before  us,  the  "distinction  between 
gods  and  daemons  is  generic.     The  latter  are  invisible  tenants  of 
earth,  remnants  of  the  once  happy  golden  race  whom  the  Olympic 
gods  first  made:  the  remnants  of  the  second  or  silver  race  are  not 
daemons,  nor  are  they  tenants  of  earth,  but  they  still  enjoy  an  honor- 
able posthumous  existence  as  the  blest  of  the  under-world.     Never- 
theless the  Hesiodic  daemons  are  in  no  way  authors  or  abettors  of 
evil;  on  the  contrary,  they  form  the  unseen  police  of  the  gods,  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  wicked  behavior  iu  the  world. 
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Wc  may  trace,  I  think,  in  this  quintuple  succession  of  earthly 
races,  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  ''Works  and  Days,"  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  veins  of  sentiment,  not  consistent  one  with  the  other,  yet 
both  co-existing  in  the  author's  mind  The  drift  of  his  poem  is 
thoroughly  didactic  and  ethical.  Though  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
injustice  and  suffering  which  darken  the  face  of  human  life,  he  never- 
theless strives  to  maintain,  both  in  himself  and  in  others,  a  conviction 
that  on  the  whole  the  just  and  laborious  man  will  come  off  well,  and 
he  enforces  in  considerable  detail  the  lessons  of  practical  prudence 
and  virtue.  This  ethical  sentiment,  which  dictates  his  appreciation 
of  the  present,  also  guides  his  imagination  as  to  the  past.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  him  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  gods  and  degenerate 
man,  by  the  supposition  of  previous  races,— the  first  altogether  pure, 
the  second  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  third  still  worse  than  the 
second;  and  to  show  further  how  the  first  race  passed  by  gentle  death- 
sleep  into  glorious  immortality;  how  the  second  race  was  sufiiciently 
wicked  to  drive  Zeus  to  bury  them  in  the  under-world,  yet  still  leav- 
ing them  a  certain  measure  of  honor;  while  the  third  was  so  desper- 
ately violent  as  to  perish  by  its  own  animosities,  without  either  name 
or  lionor  of  any  kind.  The  conception  of  the  golden  race  passing 
after  death  into  good  guardian  daemons,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  comparison  with  oriental  angels,  presents  itself 
to  the  poet  partly  as  approximating  this  race  to  the  gods,  partly  as  a 
means  of  constituting  a  triple  gradation  of  post-obituary  existence, 
proportioned  to  the  character  of  each  race  whilst  alive.  The  denomi- 
nations of  gold  and  silver,  given  to  the  two  first  races,  justify  them- 
selves like  those  given  by  Simonides  of  Amorgos  and  by  Phokjiides 
to  the'different  characters  of  women,  derived  from  the  dog,  the  bee, 
the  mare  the  ass,  and  other  animals;  and  the  epithet  of  brazen  is 
specially'explained  by  reference  to  the  material  which  the  pugna- 
cious third  race  so  plentifully  employed  for  their  arms  and  other 

implements.  ,     ,  _.  .  .  ^    , 

So  far  we  trace  intelligibly  enough  the  moralizing  vein:  we  find 
the  revolutions  of  the  past  so  arranged  as  to  serve  partly  as  an  ethical 
lesson  partly  as  a  suitable  preface  to  the  present.  But  fourta  in  the 
list  comes  "the  divine  race  of  Heroes;"  and  here  a  new  vem  of 
thou"-ht  is  opened  by  the  poet.  The  symmetry  of  his  ethical  past  is 
broken  up  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  cherished  beings  of  the 
national  faith.  For  though  the  author  of  the  -  Works  and  Days 
was  himself  of  a  didactic  cast  of  thought,  like  Phokylides,  or  feoiou, 
or  Theognis,  yet  he  had  present  to  his  feelings,  in  common  with  his 

countrvmen,  the  picture  of  Grecian  foretime,  as  it  was  set  forth  in 
the  current  mythes,  and  still  more  in  Homer  and  those  other  epical 
productions  which  were  then  the  only  existing  literature  and  history. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  exclude,  from  his  sketch  of  the  past, 
either  the  great  persons  or  the  glorious  exploits  which  these  poems 
ennobled-  and  even  if  he  himself  could  have  consented  to  such  an 
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exclusion  the  sketch  would  have  become  repulsive  to  his  hcnrcrs 
But   he  cluets  who  figured  before  Thebes  and  Troy  could  not  l)e  well 
idenuficd  either  with   the  golden,  the  silver,  or  the  brazen  race! 
moreover  it  was  essential  that  they  should  be  placed  in  immediate 
contiguity  with  the  present  race,  because  their  descendant"^eal  or 
supposed,  were  the  most  prominent  and  conspicuous  of  existinc  men 
llonce  the  poet  is  obliged  to  assign  to  them  the  fourth  place  In  the 
sc.es,  and  to  interrupt  the  descending  ethical  movement  in  order  to 
interpolate  them  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  race,  with  nei  her 
<.t  which  they  present  any  analogy.     The  iron  race,  to  which  (he 
oe    himself  unhappily  belongs,  is  the  legitimate  successor  not     f 
lie  heroic,  bu   of  the  brazen.    Instead  of  1he  fierce  and  self  ann  h 
atmg  pugnacity  which  characterizes  the  latter,  the  iron  race  mani- 
fests an  aggregate  of  smaller  and  meaner  vices  and  mischiefs.    It  will 
not  perish  by  suicidal  extinction-but  it  is  growing  worse  and  worse 
and  IS  gradually  losing  its  vigor,  so  that  Zeus  will  not  vouchsafe  to 
preserve  much  longer  such  a  race  upon  the  earth 
I  conceive  that  the  series  of  races  imagined  by  the  poet  of  the 
Works  and  Days"  is  the  product  of  two  distinct  and  incongruous 
veins  of  imag.na  ion,-thc   didactic   or  ethical   blending  with    he 
primitive  mythical  or  epical.     His  poem  is  remarkable  as  the  mos^ 
-  ancient  didactic  production  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  one  of  the  liist 
symptoms  of  a  new  tone  of  sentiment  finding  its  way  into  their  lilera- 
ture.  never  afterwards  to  become  extinct.     The   tendency  of  tl  e 
Works  and  Days"  is  antiheroic:  far  from  seeking  to  inspire  admi 
ration  for  adventurous  enterprise,  the  author  inculcates  the  stricK  st 
justice,  the  most  unremiitiiig  labor  and  frugality,  and  a  sober  not  lo 
S!iy  anxious,  estimate  of  all  the   minute  specialties  of  the  futu'e 
I  ludence  and  probity  are  liis  mcans.-practicul  comfort  ami  himVi'. 
ness  his  end.     But  he  deeply  fwls,  and  keenly  exposes,  the  mani  <  Id 
wickedness  and  shortcomings  of  his  contemporaries,  in  reference  to 
this  capital  standard.     He  turns  with  displeasure  from  the  nrcsent 
men,  not  because  they  are  too  feeble  to  hurl  either  the  spear  of 
Achilles  or  some  vast  boundary-stone,  but  because  they  are  rapacious 
knavish,  and  unprincipled.  lav-iuuo, 

The  daBraons  first  introduced  into  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
Grecian  world  by  the  author  of  the  "Works  and  Days"-as  gener^ 
cally  different  from  the  gods,  but  essentially  good,  and  foiniiS-  the 
intermediate  agents  and  police  between  gods  and  men.-are  deserving 
of  nitention.   They  are  the  seed  of  a  doctrine  which  afterwards  undei^ 

went  many  changes,  and  became  of  great  importance,  first  as  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  pagan  faith,  then  as  one  of  the  helps  to 
Its  subversion  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  buried  remnants  of  the 
half-wicked  SI  ver  race,  though  they  are  not  recognized  as  demons 
are  still  considered  as  having  a  substaniive  existence,  a  name  and 
dignity,  m  the  under-world.  The  step  was  ea.sy,  to  treat  them  as 
daemons  also,  but  as  da>mons  of  a  defective  and  malignant  character; 
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this  step  was  made  by  Empedoclgs  and  Xenocrates,  and  to  a  cer  am 
extent  Countenanced  by  Plato.     There  came  thus  to  be  admitted 
amou  r  the  pagan  philosophers  dsemons  both  good  and  bad,  in  every 
Tn^e:  am  these  demons  were  found  available  as  a  means  of  explain- 
r.  "  imny  phenomena  for  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  ;Hlm't    1  e 
agency  of  the  gods.   They  served  to  relieve  the  gods  from  the  odium 
of  Physical  and  moral  evils,  as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant v  meddling  in  small  aflairs.     The  objectionable  ceremouies  of 
the  pa-an  religiSn  were  defended  upon  the  ground  that  m  no  other 
waVcfuld  the'exigencies  of  such  malignant  ^^^'"gf/ .f  P^^j^;,  J^  ^ 
dffiinons  were  most  frequent  y  noticed  as  causes  of  evil,  and  thus  the 
Sme  "me  insensibly  I  convey  with  it  a  bad  sense.-the  idea  of  aa 
pvil  beinsr  as  contrasted  with  tlie  goodness  of  a  god.    So  it  wa,  louna 
by  tie  CbrX'i  jvriters  when  they  commenced  their  con  roversy 
with  pa-anism.     One  branch  of  their  argument  led  them  to  identify 
«ie  pa-an  cods  with  demons  in  the  evil  sense,  and  the  insensible 
clwnTe   a  the  received  meaning  of  the  word  lent  them  a  specious 
a     stance.    For  they  could  easily  show,  that  not  only  '"  Honier,  but 
in  the  general  language  of  early  pagans,  all  the  gods  geneially  weie 
spo  eifof  as  d«.mSns-and  therefore,  verbally  ff'fS'^l'J^'^'Zt 
Tatian  seemed  to  affirm  nothing  more  against  Zeus  o^  fpollo  than 
was  involved  in  the  language  of  Paganism  itself,     let  the  audience 
of  Homer  or  Sophoklls  would  have  strenuously  repudiated  the 
proposmon.  if  it  Lad  been  put  to  them  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
dcenioa  bore  in  the  age  and  among  the  circle  of  these  Christiaa 

'"li^Uie  imagination  of  the  author  of  the  "Works  and  Days,"  the 
daemons  occupy  an  important  place,  and  are  regarded  as  being  of 
serous  practical  efficiency.  When  he  is  remonstrating  with  the 
rulers  around  him  upon  their  gross  injustice  and  corruption  he 
reminds  th^m  of  the  vast  numbef  of  these  immortal  servants  of  Zeus 
wZ  are  erpetually  on  guard  amid  mankind,  and  through  whom 
the  vis  tat  o.^  of  the  godi  will  descend  even  upon  the  most  poteu 
evil-do?;^.  H^is  suppSsition  tl.at  the  demons  we,^  not  gods  bu 
deoarted  men  of  the  golden  race,  allowed  him  to  multiply  their  num- 
ber tndeflXly.  without  too  much  cheapening  the  divine  dignity 

As  this  poet^  enslaved  by  the  current  legends,  has  m  reduced  the 
hemic  race  into  a  series  to  which  they  do  not  legitimately  belong,  so 
he  has  under  he  same  influence  inserted  in  another  part  of  jus  poem 
the  my"he  of  Pand6ra  and  PromStheus.  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
nrin^iry  diffusion,  and  actual  abundance,  of  evil  among  manlund. 
^Tth^  mythe  can  in  no  way  consist  with  his  quintuple  scale  of  d  s- 
tinct  aces  and  is,  in  fact,  a  totally  distinct  theory  to  explain  the 
sLme  nroblem  -the  transition  of  mankind  from  a  supposed  stae  of 
antecJden  happiness  to  one  of  present  toil  and  suffering.  Such  an 
inconsistency  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the  genuine- 
nes^oeithe^r  passage:  for  the  two  stories,  though  one  coniradiet* 
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the  other,  both  harmonize  with  that  central  purp'ose  whicli  governs 
the  author  s  mind  -a  querulous  and  didactic  appreciation  of  the 
present  Tliat  sucli  was  his  purpose  appears  not  only  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  Ins  poem,  but  also  from  the  remarkal,le  fact  that  Jils  own 
personality,  his  own  adventures  and  kindred,  and  his  own  sufferine-s 
figure  m  i  conspicuously.  And  this  introduction  of  self  im parts  fo 
It  a  peculiar  interest.  The  father  of  Hesiod  came  over  ffom  the 
^ohc  Kyme,  with  the  view  of  bettering  his  condition   and  settled  at 

fwo  sons"  Svitd'  n  ";'  'T  °-'  f'"""^*  He"-n.    AfterTis  delth  hS 
tvvo  sons  divided  the  family  inheritance:  but  Hesiod  bitterlv  com 
plams  that  his  brother  Pers^s  cheated  and  went  to  law  wit    h  In  and 
Obtained  tlirough  corrupt  judges  an  unjust  decision.     He  fanher 
reproaches  his  brother  with  a  preference  for  the  suits  and  unpromable 
bustle  of  the  agora,  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  be  laborinfffor  his 
subsistence  m  the  field.     Askra,   indeetT,  was  a  miserabfe  place 
repulsive  both  in  summer  and  winter.    Hesiod  had  never  crosseKe 
sea,  except  once  from  A,tlis  to  Euba-a,  whither  he  went  to  anend  t  e 
funeral-games  of  Amphidamas,  the  chief  of  Chalkis:  he  sung  Xnu 
Hdlc°o''n"      '''^  ^"^*' "" '  ''"'^'  ^^''^^^^  consecrated  to  the  musx's  in 

th J?Sl?t''l!!?i"^''";-'  ''"''"'*^  ^'  f'^y  ^'■^'  P°'^^«^  »  peculiar  value,  as 
the  earliest  authentic  memorandum  respecting  the  doino-  or  sufferintr 

of  any  actual  Greek  person.     There  is  no  ex'ternal  testimony  a    al! 
worthy  of  trust  respecting  the  age  of  the  "  Works  and  Da^^  '•  Hrro 
dotus  treats  Hesiod  and  HomerSis  belonging  to  the  same  age  foi^ 
hundred  years  before  h  s  own  time;  and  there  are  other  statemen  s 
besides,  some  placing  Hesiod  at  an  earlier  date  than  Homer  some  a? 
a  later      Looking  at  the  iDternal  evidoces,  we  may  observe  that  the 
pervading  sentiment,  tone,  and  purpose  of  the  po^.m    s  whic  y  d  f! 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  analogous  to  what  t1^ 
read  respecting  the  compositions  of  Archilochus  and  the  Amordan 
S.monides.     The  author -of  the   "Works  and  Days"  is  indeJd  a 
preacher,  and  not  a  satirist:  but  with  this  distinction;  we  find  in  him 
the  same  predonunixnce  of  the  present  and  the  positive,  the  same 
disposition  to  turn  the  muse  into  an  exponent  of  his  own  personal 
wrongs,  the  same  employment  of  ^sopic  fable  by  way  of  lustra 
tion,  and  the  same  unfavorable  estimate  of  the  femali  sex  all  of 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  two  poets  above  mentioned,  placing  loU 
of  them  in  contrast  with  the  Homeric  epic.   Such  an  internal  anlw 
in  the  absence  of  good  testimony,  is  the  best  guide  which  ^vrcan 
follow  m  determm.ng  the  .late  of  the  "  Works  and  Days,"  wh  eh  we 
should  accordingly  place  shortly  after  the  year  700  b  c    The  stvle  of 
the  poem  m  ght  indeed  afford  a'proof  that^he  ancient  and  u,  [form 
hexameter,  though  well  adapted  to  continuous  legendary  nar  at  ve 
or  to  solemn  hymns   was  somewhat  monotonous  when  called  upon 
either  to  serve  a  polemical  purpose  or  to  impress  a  striking  moral 
lesson.   When  poets,  then  the  only  existing  composers,  flr^t  be<Sn  to 
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apply  their  thoughts  to  the  cut  and  thrust  of  actual  life,  aggressive  or 
didactic,  the  verse  would  be  seen  to  require  a  new,  livelier,  and 
smarter  meter;  and  out  of  this  want  grew  the  elegiac  and  the  iambic 
verse,  both  seemingly  contemporaneous,  and  both  intended  to  sup- 
plant the  primitive  hexameter  for  the  short  effusioiis  then  coming 
into  vogue. 


CHAPTER  in. 

liEGEND  OF  THE  lAPETIDS. 

The  sons  of  the  Titan  god  lapetus,  as  described  in  the  Hesiodic 
theogony,  are  Atlas,  Menoetius,  PromiStheus,  and  Epimfitheus.  Of 
these.  Atlas  alone  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  and  even 
lie  not  as  the  son  of  lapetus.  the  latter  himself  is  named  in  tlie  Iliad 
as  existing  in  Tartarus  along  with  Kronos.  The  Homeric  Atlas 
"knows  the  depths  of  the  whole  sea,  and  keeps  by  himself  those  tall 
pillars  which  hold  the  heaven  apart  from  the  earth." 

As  the  Homeric  theogony  generally  appears  much  expanded  in 
Hesiod,  so  also  does  the  family  of  lapetus,  with  their  varied  adven- 
tures. Atlas  is  here  described,  not  as  the  keeper  of  the  intermediate 
pillars  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  as  himself  condemned  by  Zeus 
to  support  the  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands;  while  the  fierce 
Menoetius  is  pushed  down  to  Erebus  as  a  punishment  for  his  ungov- 
ernable insolence.  But  the  remaining  two  brothers,  Prom6theus  and 
Epimelheus,  are  among  the  most  interesting  creations  of  Grecian 
legend,  and  distinguished  in  more  than  one  respect  from  all  the 
remainder. 

First,  the  main  battle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods  is  a  contest 
of  force  purely  and  simply— mountains  are  hurled  and  thunder  is 
lanched,  and  the  victory  remains  to  tlie  strongest.  But  the  com- 
petition between  Zeus  and  Prometheus  is  one  of  craft  and  strataffcm  • 
the  victory  does,  indeed,  remain  to  the  former,  but  the  honors  of  the 
fight  belong  to  the  latter.  Secondly,  Prometheus  and  Epirngtheus 
(the  fore-thinker  and  the  after  thinker)  are  characters  stamped  at  the 
Bamc  mint  and  by  the  same  effort,  the  express  contrast  and  antith- 
esis of  each  other.  Thirdly,  mankind  are  here  expressly  brousrht 
forward,  not,  indeed,  as  active  partners  in  the  strugsrle,  but  as  the 
grand  and  capital  subjects  interested— as  gainers  or  sufferers  by  the 
result.  Prometheus  appears  in  the  exalted  character  of  champion 
of  the  human  race,  even  against  the  formidable  superiority  of  Zeus. 

In  the  primitive  or  Hesiodic  legend,  Prometheus  is  not  the  creator 
or  molder  of  man;  it  is  only  the  later  additions  which  invest  him 
With  this  character.    The  race  arc  supposed  as  existing,  and  Prom6- 
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•  tlieus,  a  member  of  the  dispossessed  body  of  Titan  gods,  comes  for- 
ward as  their  representative  and  defender.  The  advantageous 
bariirain  which  he  made  with  Zeus  on  their  behalf,  in  respect  to  the 
partition  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  has  been  recounted  in  a  preced- 
ing chapter.  Zeus  felt  that  he  hud  been  outwitted,  and  was  exceed- 
ing wroth.  In  his  displeasure  he  withheld  from  mankind  the 
inestimable  comfort  of  tire,  so  that  t)ie  race  would  have  perished 
had  not  Prometheus  stolen  fire,  in  delianee  of  the  Supreme  Kuler, 
and  brought  it  to  men  in  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plant  called  giant- 
fennel. 

Zeus  was  now  doubly  indignant,  and  determined  to  play  off  a  still 
more  ruinous  stratagem.  Hephoestos,  by  his  direction,  molded  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  virgin;  Atheni!  dressed  her,  Aphrodite  and  the 
Charites  bestowed  upon  her  both  ornament  and  fascination,  while 
Hermes  infused  into  her  the  mind  of  a  dog,  a  deceitful  spirit,  and 
treacherous  words.  The  messenger  of  tiie  gods  conducted  this 
•'fascinating  mischief"  to  mankind  at  a  time  when  Prometheus  was 
not  present.  Now  Epimetheus  had  received  from  his  brother  per- 
emptory injunctions  not  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  Zeus  any 
present  whatever;  but  the  beauty  of  Pandora  (so  the  newly  formed 
fenmle  was  called)  was  not  to  be  resisted.  She  was  received  and 
admitted  among  men,  and  from  that  moment  their  comfort^  and 
tranquillity  was  exchanged  for  sulTering  of  every  kind.  The  evils  to 
which  mankind  are  liable  had  been  before  inclosed  in  a  casiv  in  iheir 
own  keeping:  Pandora  in  her  malice  removed  the  lid  of  the  cask, 
and  out  Hew  these  thousand  evils  and  calamities,  to  exercise  forever 
their  destroyinir  force.  Hope  alone  remained  imprisoned,  and  there- 
fore, without  efficacy,  as  before— the  inviolable  lid  l>eing  replaced 
before  she  could  escape.  Before  this  incident  (says  tl.c  legend)  men 
had  lived  without  disease  or  suffering;  but  now  both  earth  and  sea 
are  full  of  mischiefs.  IVIaladies  of  every  tlescription  stalk  abroad 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  v.ithout  any*  hope  for  man  of  relief  to 

come. 

The  theo^ony  gives  the  legend  hore  recounted,  with  some  van- 
ations— leaving  out  the  part  of  Epim»3theus  altogether,  as  well  as  the 
cask  of  evils.  "Pandora  is  the  ruin  of  man,  simply  as  the  mother  luid 
representative  of  the  female  sex.  And  the  variations  arc  thus  useful, 
as  they  enable  us  to  distinguish   the   essential    from  the  accessory 

circumstances  of  the  story. 

**  Thus,"  says  the  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  "it  is  not 
possible  to  escape  from  the  purposes  of  Zeus."  His  my  the,  connect- 
ing the  calamitous  condition  of  man  with  the  malevolence  of  the 
supreme  god,  shows,  first,  bv  what  cause  such  an  unfriendly  fe(:ling 
was  raised;  next,  by  what  Instrumentality  its  deadly  results  were 
brought  about.  The'human  race  are  not  indeed  the  creation,  but  the 
protected  flock  of  Prometheus,  one  of  the  elder  or  dispossessed  1'itan 
gods.    When  Zeus  acquires  supremacy,  mankind,  along  with  the  rest. 
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become  subject  to  him,  and  are  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can, 
respecting  worship  and  service  to  be  yielded.  By  the  stratagem  of 
their  advocate  Prometheus,  Zeus  is  cheated  into  such  a  partition  of 
the  victims  as  is  eminently  unprofitable  to  him;  whereby  his  wrath 
is  so  provoked  that  he  tries  to  subtract  from  man  the  use  of  fire. 
Here,  however,  his  scheme  is  frustrated  by  the  theft  of  Prometheus: 
but  his  second  attempt  is  more  successful,  and  he  in  his  turn  cheats 
the  unthinking  Epimetheus  into  the  acceptance  of  a  present  (in  spite 
of  the  peremptory  interdict  of  Prometheus)  by  which  the  wiiole  of 
man's  happiness  is  wrecked.  This  legend  grows  out  of  two  feelinirs; 
partly  as  to  the  relations  of  the  gods  with  man,  partly  as  to  the  rela- 
iation  of  the  female  sex  with  the  male.  The  present  gods  are  unkind 
toward  man,  but  the  old  gods,  with  whom  man's  lot  was  originally 
cast,  were  much  kinder — and  the  ablest  among  them  stands  forward 
as  the  indefatigable  protector  of  the  race.    Nevertheless,  the  mere 

excess  of  his  craft  proves  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  cause  which  he 
espouses.  He  cheats  Zeus  out  of  a  fair  share  of  the  sacrificial  victim, 
so  as  both  to  provoke  and  justify  a  retaliation  which  he  cannot  be 
always  at  hand  to  ward  olf;  the  retaliation  is,  in  his  absence,  con- 
summated by  a  snare  laid  for  Epimetheus  and  voluntarily  accepted. 
And  thus,  though  Hesiod  ascribes  the  calamitous  condition  of  man 
to  the  malevolence  of  Zeus,  his  piety  suggests  two  exculpatory  pleas 
for  the  latter;  mankind  have  been  the  first  to  defraud  Zeus  of  his 
legitimate  share  of  the  sacrifice — and  they  have,  moreover,  been  con- 
senting parties  to  their  own  ruin.  Such  are  the  feelings,  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  gods  and  man,  wiiich  have  been  one  of  the 

generating  elements  of  this  legend.  The  other  element,  a  conviction 
of  the  vast  mischief  arising  to  man  from  women,  whom  yet  they 
cannot  dispense  with,  is  frequently  and  strongly  set  forth  in  several 
of  the  Gi'eek  poets— by  Simonides  of  Amorgos  and  Phokylides,  not 
less  than  by  Euripides. 

But  the  miseries  arising  from  woman,  however  great  they  might 
be,  did  not  reach  Prometheus  himself.  For  him,  tlie  rash  champion 
who  had  ventured  '*  to  compete  in  sagacity"  with  Zeus,  a  different 
punisliment  was  in  store.  Bound  by  heavy  chains  to  a  pillar,  he 
remained  fast  imprisoned  for  several  generations:  every  day  did  an 
eagle  prey  upon  his  liver,  and  every  night  did  the  liver  grow  afresh 
for  the  next  day's  suffering.  At  length  Zeus,  eager  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  his  favorite  son,  Herakles,  permitted  the  latter  to  kill  the 
eagle  and  rescue  the  captive. 

Such  is  the  Promethean  mythe  as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic  poems; 
its  earliest  form,  as  far  as  we  can  trace.  Upon  it  was  founded  the 
sublime  tragedy  of  ^schylus,  *'The  Enchniued  Prometheus,"  to- 
g-ether with  at  least  one  more  tragedy,  now  lost,  by  the  same  author. 
^Eschylus  has  made  several  important  alterations;  describing  the 
human  race,  not  as  having  once  enjoyed  and  subsequently  lost  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  but  as  originally  feeble  and  wretched. 
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He  suppresses  both  the  first  trick  played  off  by  Promcitheus  upon 
Zeus  respecting  the  partition  of  the  victim — and  the  final  formation 
and  sending  of  Pandora— which  are  the  two  most  marked  portions 
of  the  Hcsiodic  story;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  brings  out  promi- 
nently and  enlarges  upon  the  theft  of  fire,  which  in  Hesiod  is  but 
slightly  touched.  If  he  has  thus  relinquished  the  antique  simplicity 
of  the  story,  he  has  rendered  more  than  ample  compensation  by 
imparting  to  it  a  grandeur  of  ideal,  a  larger  reach  of  thought  com- 
bined with  appeals  to  our  earnest  and  admiring  sympathy,  and  a 
pregnancy  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  gods 
and  man,  which  soar  far  above  the  Hesiodic  level — and  which  render 
his  tragedy  the  most  impressive,  though  not  the  most  artistically 
composed,  of  all  Grecian  dramatic  productions.  Prometheus  there 
appears  not  only  as  the  heroic  champion  and  sufferer  in  the  cause 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  luunan  race,  but  also  as  the  gifted 
teacher  of  all  the  arts,  helps,  and  ornaments  of  life,  amongst  which 
fire  is  only  one:  all  this  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Zeus,  who,  on  acquiring  his  empire,  wished  to  destroy  the 
human  race  and  to  beget  some  new  breed.  Moreover,  new  relations 
between  Prometheus  and  Zeus  are  superadded  by  ^schylus.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods, 
Prometheus  had  vainly  attempted  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  conduct 
it  with  prudence;  but  when  he  found  that  they  obstinately  declined 
all  wise  counsel,  and  that  their  ruin  was  inevitable,  he  abandoned 
their  cause  and  joined  Zeus.    To  him  and  to  his  advice  Zeus  owed 

the  victory;  yet  the  monstrous  ingratitude  and  tyranny  of  the  Litter 
is  now  manifested  by  nailing  him  to  a  rock,  for  no  other  crime  than 
because  he  frustrated  the  purpose  oi  extinguishing  the  human  race, 
and  furnished  to  them  the  means  of  living  with  tolerable  comfort. 
The  new  ruler  Zeus,  insolent  with  his  victory  over  the  old  gods, 
tramples  down  all  right,  and  sets  at  naught  sympathy  and  obligation, 
as  well  toward  gods'as  tow^ard  man.  Yet  the  prophetic  Prometheus, 
in  the  midst  of  intense  suffering,  is  consoled  by  the  foreknowledge 
that  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus  must  again  send  for  him,  release 
him,  and  invoke  his  aid,  as  the  sole  means  of  averting  from  himself 
dangers  otherwise  insurmountable.  The  security  and  means  of  con- 
tinuance for  mankind  have  now  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
Zeus— whom  Prometheus  proudly  defies,  glorying  in  his  generous 
and  successful  championship,  despite  the  terrible  price  which  he  is 
doomed  to  pay  for  it. 

As  the  ^schylean  Prometheus,  though  retaining  the  old  linea- 
ments, has  acquired  a  new  coloring,  soul,  and  character,  so  he  has 
also  become  identified  with  a  special  locality.  In  Ilesicjd  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  place  in  which  he  is  imprisoned;  but  iEschylus 
places  it  in  Scythia,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks  supposed  it 
to  be  on  Mount  ('aucasus.  So  long  and  so  firndy  did  this  belief 
continue,  that  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  when  in  command  of  an 
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army  in  Kolchis,  made  with  his  companion,  the  literary  Greek  Theo- 
phan^s,  a  special  march  to  view  the  spot  in  Caucasus  where  Prome- 
theus had  been  transfixed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  HEROIC  LEGENDS. — GENEALOGY  OF  ARGOS. 

Having  briefly  enumerated  the  gods  of  Greece,  wuth  their  chief 
attributes  as  described  in  legend,  we  come  to  those  genealogies  w^hich 
connected  them  with  historical  men. 

In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and 

ancestry  coalesced.  Every  association  of  men,  large  or  small  iu 
whom  there  existed  a  feeling  of  present  union,  traced  back  that  union 
to  some  common  initial  progenitor;  that  progenitor  being  either  the 
common  god  whom  they  worshiped,  or  some  semi-divine  person 
closely  allied  to  him.  What  the  feelings  of  the  community  require 
is,  a  continuous  pedigree  to  connect  them  with  this  respected  source 
of  existence,  beyond  which  they  do  not  think  of  looking  back.  A 
series  of  names,  placed  in  filiation  or  fraternity,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  family  or  personal  adventures  ascribed  to  some 
of  the  individuals  among  them,  constitute  the  ante-historical  past 
through  which  the  Greek  looks  back  to  his  gods.  The  names  of  this 
genealogy  are,  to  a  great  degree,  gentile  or  local  names  familiar  to  the 
people,— rivers,  mountains,  springs,  lakes,  villages,  demes,  etc.,— em- 
bodied as  persons,  and  introduced  as  acting  or  suffering.  They  are 
moreover,  called  kings  or  chiefs,  but  the  existence  of  a  body  of  sub- 
jects surrounding  them  is  tacitly  implied  rather  than  distinctly  set 
forth;  for  their  own  personal  exploits  or  family  proceedings  consti- 
tute, for  the  most  part,  the  wiiole  matter  of  narrative.  And  thus 
the  genealogy  was  made  to  satisfy  at  once  the  appetite  of  the  Greeks 
for  romantic  adventure,  and  their  demand  for  an  unbroken  line  of 
filiation  between  themselves  and  the  gods.  The  eponymous  person- 
age, from  whom  the  community  derive  their  name,  is  sometimes 
the  begotten  son  of  the  local  god,  sometimes  an  indigenous  man 
sprung  from  the  earth,  which  is  indeed  itself  divinized. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  mere  description  of  these  genealogies  that 
they  included  elements  human  and  historical,  as  well  as  elements 
divine  and  extra-historical.  And  if  we  could  determine  the  time  at 
which  any  genealogy  w^as  first  framed,  w^e  should  be  able  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  men  then  represented  as  present,  together  with 
tlieir  fathers  and  grandfathers,  were  real  persons  of  flesh  and  blood. 
But  this  is  a  point  which  can  seldom  be  ascertained;  moreover,  even 
if  it  could  be  ascertained,  we  must  at  once  set  it  aside,  if  we  w'ish  to 
look  at  the  genealogy  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greeks.    For  to 
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them  not  only  all  the  members  were  alike  real,  but  the  gods  and 
lieroes  at  the  commenccnient  were  in  a  certain  seuse  the  most  real;  at 
least,  they  were  the  most  esteemed  and  indispensable  of  all.  The  value 
of  the  genealogy  consisted,  not  in  its  length,  but  in  its  continuity; 
not  (according  to  the  feeling  of  modern  aristocracy)  in  the  power  of 
setting  out  a  prolonged  series  of  human  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
but  in  the  sense  of  ancestral  union  w^ilh  the  primitive  god.  And  the 
length  of  the  series  is  traceable  rather  to  huniilit}',  inasmuch  as  the 
same  person  wiio  was  gratilled  with  the  belief  that  he  was  descended 
from  a  god  in  the  fifteenth  generation,  would  have  accounted  it 
criminal  insolence  to  affirm  that  a  god  was  his  father  or  grandfather. 
In  presenting  to  the  reader  those  genealogies  which  constitute  the 
supposed  primitive  history  of  Hellas,  I  make  no  pretense  to  distin- 
guish names  real  and  historical  from  fictitious  creations;  partly 
because  I  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to  draw  the  line,  and  partly 
because  by  attempting  it  I  should  altogether  depart  from  the  genuine 
Grecian  point  of  view. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  do  more  than  exhibit  a  certain  selection  of 
such  as  were  most  current  and  interesting;  for  the  total  number  of 
them  which  found  place  in  Grecian  faith  exceeds  computation.  As 
a  general  rule,  every  denie,  every  gens,  every  aggregate  of  mea 
accustomed  to  combined  action,  religious  or  political,  had  its  own. 
The  small  and  unimportant  denies  into  which  Attica  was  divided 
had  each  its  ancestral  god  and  heroes,  just  as  much  as  the  grvat 
Athens  herself.  Even  among  the  villages  of  Phokis,  which  Pausa- 
nias  will  hardly  permit  himself  to  call  towns,  deductions  of  legendary 
antiquity  were  not  wanting.  And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
when  we  are  reading  the  legendary  genealogies  of  Argos,  or  Sparta,- 
or  Thebes,  that  these  are  merely  samples  amid  an  extensive  class, 
all  perfectly  analogous,  and  all  exhibiting  the  religious  and  patriotic 
retrospect  of  some  fraction  of  the  llelienic  world.  They  are  no 
more  matter  of  historical  tradition  than  anv  of  tlie  thousand  other 
legendary  genealogies  wiiich  men  delighted  to  recall  to  memory  at 
the  periodical  festivals  of  their  gens,  their  deme,  or  their  vilhige. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  I  proceed  to  notice  the  most 

conspicuous  of  the  Grecian  heroic  jDedigrees,  and  first,  that  of 
Argos. 

The  earliest  name  in  Argeian  antiquity  is  that  of  Inachus,  the  sou 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  river  flowing 
under  the  walls  of  the  tov.n.  According  to  the  chronological  com- 
putations of  those  who  regarded  the  mythical  genealogies  as  sub- 
stantive history,  and  who  allotted  a  given  number  of  years  to  each 
generation,  the  reign  of  Inachus  was  placed  198G  B.C.,  or  about  1100 
years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  recorded  Olympiads. 

The  sous  of  Inachus  were  Phoroneus  and  iEgialeus,  both  of  whom, 
however,  were  sometimes  represented  as  autochthonous  or  indigenous 
men,  the  one  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  the  other  in  that  of  Sikyou. 
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^^gialeus  gave  his  name  to  the  north-western  region  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  name  of 
Phoroneus  was  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Argeian  mythical  genealo- 
gies, and  furnished  both  the  title  and  the  subject  of  the  ancient  poem 
called  Phoronis,  in  which  he  is  styled  ''the  father  of  mortal  men.'* 
He  is  said  to  have^mparted  to  mankind,  who  had  before  him  lived 
altogether  isolated,  the  first  notion  and  habits  of  social  existence, 
and  even  the  first  knowledge  of  fire:  his  dominion  extended  over  the 
whole  Peloponnesus.  His  tomb  at  Argos,  and  seemingly  also  the 
place,  called  the  Phoronic  city,  in  which  he  formed  the  first  settle- 
ment of  mankind,  were  still  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.  The 
offspring  of  Phoroneus,  by  the  n3miph  TeledikS,  were  Apis  and 
Niobe.  Apis,  a  harsh  ruler,  was  put  to  death  by  Thelxion  and 
Telchin,  having  given  to  Peloponnesus  the  name  of  Apia:  he  was 
succeeded  by  Argos,  the  son  of  his  sister  Niobe  by  the  god  Zeus. 
From  this  sovereign  Peloponnesus  was  denominated  Argos.  By  his 
wife  Evadne,  daughter  of  Strymon,  he  had  four  sons,  Ekb'asus, 
Peiras,  Epidaurus,  and  Kriasus.  Ekbasus  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  AgSnor,  and  he  again  by  his  son  Argos  Panoptes, — a  very  pow- 
erful prince,  v^iio  is  said  to  have  had  eyes  distributed  over  all  his 
body,  and  to  have  liberated  Peloponnesus  from  several  monsters  and 
wild  animals  which  infested  it:  Akusilaus  and  ^schylus  make  this 
Argos  an  earthborn  person,  while  Pherekydt^s  reports  him  as  son  of 
Arestor.  lasus  was  the  son  of  Argos  Panoptes  by  Ismen^,  daughter 
of  Asopus.  According  to  the  authors  whom  Apollodorus  and  Pau- 
sanias prefer,  the  celebrated  16  was  his  daughter:  but  the  Hesiodic 
epic  (as  well  as  Akusilaus)  represented  her  as  daughter  of  Peiras, 
while  iEschylus  and  Kastor  the  chronologist  atfirmed  the  primitive 
king  Inachus  to  hav^e  been  her  father.  A  favorite  theme,  as  well  for 
the  ancient  genealogical  poets  as  for  the  Attic  tragedians,  w^ere  the 
adventures  of  lo:  of  whom,  while  priestess  of  Here,  at  the  ancient 
and  renowned  Herieon  between  Mvkenns  and  Tirvns,  Zeus  became 
amorous.  When  Here  discovered  the  intrigue  and  taxed  him  with 
it,  he  denied  the  charge,  and  metamorphosed  16  into  a  wiiite  cow. 

Here,  requiring  that  the  cow  should  be  surrendered  to  her,  placed 
lier  under  the  keeping  of  Argos  Panoptes;  but  this  guardian  was 
slain  by  Hermt^s,  at  the  command  of  Zeus;  and  H^re  then  drove  the 
cow  16  away  from  her  native  land  by  means  of  the  incessant  stinging 
of  a  gad-fiy,  which  compelled  her  to  wander  without  repose  or  sus- 
tenance over  an  immeasurable  extent  of  foreign  regions.  The  wan- 
dering 16  gave  her  name  to  the  Ionian  gulf,  traversed  Epirus  and 
Illyria,  passed  the  chain  of  Mount  H^emus  and  the  lofty  summits  of 
Caucasus,  and  swam  across  the  Thracian  or  Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
(which  also  from  her  derived  its  appellation)  into  Asia.  She  then 
went  Ihrougfi  Scythia,  Cinimeria,  and  many  Asiatic  regions,  until 
she  arrived  in  Egypt,  where  Zeus  at  length  bestowed  upon  her  rest, 
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restored  her  to  her  original  form,  and  enabled  her  to  give  birth  to 
his  black  son  Epaphos. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  adventures  which  the  ancient  poets,- 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  and  the  logographers  after  them,  connect  with 
the  name  of  the  Argeian  16— one  of  the  numerous  tales  which  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks  deduced  from  the  amorous  iispositions  of  Zeus 
and  the  jealousy  of  Her(5.     That  the   scene  should  be  laid  in  the 
Argeian  territory  appears  natural,  when  we  recollect  that  both  Argos 
and  Myk^nae  were  under  the  special  guardianship  of  HerO,  and  that 
the  H^rseon  near  Myki^noe  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
temples  in  which  she  was  worshiped.     It  is  useful  to  compare  this 
amusing  fiction  with  the  representation  reported  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
and  derived  by  him  as  well  from  Phamician  as  from  Persian  antiqua- 
rians, of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  transit  of  16  from 
Argos  to  Egypt,— an  event  recognized  by  all  of  them  as  historical 
matter  of  fact.     According  to  the  Persians,  a  Phoenician  vessel  had 
arrived  at  the  port  near  Argos,  freighted  with  goods  intended  for 
sale  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.     After  the  vessel  had  remained 
a  few  days,  and  disposed  of  most  of  her  cargo,  several  Argeian 
women,  and  among  them  16  the  king's  daughter,  coming  on  board 
to  purchase,  were  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  crew,  who  sold  16  in 
Egypt.     The  Phoenician  antiquarians,  however,  while  they  admitted 
the  circumstance  tha*  16  had  left  her  own  country  in  one  of  their 
vessels,  gave  a  different  color  to  the  whole  by  affirniiug  that  she  emi- 
grated voluntarily,    having   been   engaged   in   an   amour  with   the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  and  fearing  that  her  parents  might  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  her   pregnancy.     Both  Persians  and  Phcrnicians  de- 
scribed the  abduction  of  16  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  acts 
between  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  committed   each  in  revenge  for  the 
preceding.    First  came  the  rape  of  Eur6pe  from  Phoenicia  by  Gre- 
cian   adventurers,— perhaps,    as   Herodotus  supposed,   by   Kretans: 
next,  the  abduction  of  Medeia  from  Kolchis  by  Jas6n,  which  occa- 
sioned the  retaliatory  act  of  Paris,  when  he  stole  away  Helena  from 
jVIenelaos.    Up  to  this  point  the  seizures  of  women  by  Greeks  from 
Asiatics,  and  by  Asiatics  from  Greeks,  had  been  equivalent  both  in 
number  and  in  wrong.     But  the  Greeks  now  thought  fit  to  equip  a 
vast  conjoint  expedition  to  recover  Helen,  in  the  course  of  whicJ^ 
thev  took  and  sacked  Troy.     The  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darin- 
and  Xerxes  were  intended,  according  to  the  Persian  antiquarians,  a  ; 
a  long-delayed  retribution  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Asiatics  b>'' 
Agamemnon  and  his  followers. 

The  account  thus  given  of  the  adventures  of  16,  when  contrasted 
with  the  genuine  legend,  is  interesting,  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the 
phenomenon  Avhich  early  Grecian  history  is  constantly  presenting  to 
us,— the  way  in  which  the  epical  furniture  of  an  unknosvn  past  is 
recast  and  newly  colored  so  as  to  meet  those  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  retrospective  feelings  of  the  present.     The  religious  and 
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poetical  character  of  the  whole  legend  disappears:  nothing  remaiixs 
except  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  the  voyage  from  Argos 
to  Egypt:  Ave  have  in  exchange  a  sober,  quasi-historical  narrative, 
the  value  of  which  consists  in  its  bearing  on  the  grand  contemporary 
conflicts  between  Persia  and  Greece,  which  filled  the  imagination  of 
Herodotus  and  hii  readers. 

To  proceed  with  the  genealog}^  of  the  kings  of  Argos,  lasus  was 
succeeded  by  Krot6pus,  son  of  his  brother  Ag^n6r;  Krotopus  by  Sthe- 
nelas,  and  he  again  by  Gelan6r.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Dauaos 
came  with  his  fifty  daughters  from  Egypt  to  Argos;  and  here  we  find 
another  of  those  romantic  adventures  which  so  agreeably  decorate 
the  barrenness  of  the  mythical  genealogies.  Danaos  ana  ^gyptos 
were  two  brothers  descending  from  Epaphos,  son  of  16:  oEgyptos 
had  fifty  sons,  who  were  eager  to  marry  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaos,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  repugnance  of  the  latter.  To  escape 
such  a  necessity,  Danaos  placed  his  fifty  daughters  on  board  of  a 
penteconter  (or  vessel  with  fifty  oars)  and  sought  refuge  at  Argos; 
touching  in  his  voyage  at  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  erected  a 
statue  of  Athene  at  Lindos,  wiiich  was  long  exhibited  as  a  memorial 
of  his  passage,  ^gyptos  and  his  sons  followed  them  to  Argos  and 
still  pressed  their  suit,  to  which  Danaos  found  himself  compelled  to 
assent;  but  on  the  wedding  night  he  furnished  each  of  his  daughters 
with  a  dagger,  and. enjoined  them  to  murder  their  husbands  during 
the  hour  of  sleep.  His  orders  were  obeyed  by  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Hypermnestra,  who  preserved  her  husband  Lynkeus, 
incurring  displeasure  and  punishment  from  her  father.  He  after- 
ward, however,  pardoned  her;  and  when  by  the  voluntary  abdica- 
tion of  Gelan6r  he  became  king  of  Argos,  Lynkeus  was  recognized 
as  his  son-in  law  and  ultimately  succeeded  him.  The  remaining 
daughters,  having  been  purified  by  Athene  and  Hermes,  were  given 
in  marriage  to  the  victors  in  a  gymnic  contest  publicly  proclaimed. 
From  Danaos  was  derived  the  name  of  Danai,  applied  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Argeian  territory,  and  to  the  Homeric  Greeks  generally. 

From  tl^p  legend  of  the  Danaides  we  pass  to  two  barren  names  of 
kings.  Lynkeus  and  his  son  Abas.  The  two  sons  of  Abas  were 
Akrisios  and  Proetos,  who,  after  much  dissension,  divided  between 
them  the  Argeian  territory;  Akrisios  riiling  at  Argos,  and  Proetos  at 
Tiryus.  The  families  of  both  formed  the  theme  of  romantic  stories. 
To  pass  over  for  the  present  the  legend  of  Belleroph6n,  and  the  unre- 
quited passion  which  the  wife  of  Proetos  conceived  for  him,  we  are 
told  that  the  daughters  of  Proetos,  beautiful,  and  solicited  in  mar- 
riage by  suitors  from  all  Greece,  Vv  ere  smitten  with  leprosy  and  driven 
mad,  wandering  in  unseemly  guise  throughout  Peloponnesus.  The 
visitation  had  overtaken  them,  according  to  Hesiod,  because  they 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  Bacchic  rites  ;  according  to  Pherek- 
ydes  and  the  Argeian  Akusilaus,  because  they  had  treated  scornfully 
the  wooden  statue  and  simple  equipments  *^of  HOv.^:,  the  religious 
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character  of  the  old  legend  here  displays  itself  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Unable  to  cure  his  daughters,  Proetos  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
renowned  Pylian  prophet  and  leech,  Melampus  son  of  Amythaon. 
who  undertook  to  remove  the  malady  on  condition  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  third  part  of  the  kingdom.  Proetos  indignantly  refused 
these  conditions:  but  the  state  of  his  daughters  becoming  aggravated 
and  intolerable,  he  was  compelled  again  to  apply  to  Melampus;  who, 
on  the  second  request,  raised  his  demand  still  higher,  and  required 
another  third  of  the  kingdom  for  his  brother  Bias.  These  terms 
being  acceded  to,  he  performed  his  part  of  the  covenant.  He  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  Her6  by  prayer  and  sacrifice;  or,  according  to 
another  account,  he  approached  the  deranged  women  at  the  head  of 
a  troop  of  young  men,  with  shouting  and  ecstatic  dance, — the  cere- 
monies appropriate  to  the  Bacchic  worship  of  Dionysos, — and  in  this 
manner  clTected  their  cure.  Melampus,  a  name  celebrated  in  many 
different  Grecian  mythes,  is  the  legendary  founder  and  progenitor  of 
a  great  and  long-continued  family  of  prophets.  He  and  his  brother 
Bias  became  kings  of  separate  portions  of  the  Argeian  territory:  he 
is  recognized  as  ruler  there  even  in  the  Odvssey,  and  the  prophet 
Theoklymenos,  his  grandson,  is  protected  anS  carried  to  Ithaka  by 
Teleniaehiis.  Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  cure  of  the  women,  and 
to  the  double  kingdom  of  Melampus  and  Bias  in  the  Argeian  land: 
recognizing  Melampus  as  the  first  person  who  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  the  name  and  worship  of  Dionysos,  with 
its  appropriate  sacrifices  and  phallic  processions.  Here  again  he 
historicizes  various  features  of  the  old  legend  in  a  manner  not  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

But  DanaC,  the  daughter  of  Akrisios,  with  her  son  Perseus, 
acquired  still  greater  celebrity  than  her  cousins,  the  Prcetides.  An 
oracle  had  apprised  Akrisios  that  his  daughter  would  give  birth  to  a 
son  by  whose  hand  he  would  himself  be  slain.  To  guard  against 
this  danger,  he  imprisoned  DanaS  in  a  chamber  of  -brass  under 
ground.  But  the  god  Zeus  had  become  amorous  of  her,  and  found 
means  to  descend  through  the  roof  in  the  fonn  of  a  shov«£r  of  gold: 
the  consequence  of  his  visits  was  the  birth  of  Perseus.  When 
Akrisios  discovered  that  his  daughter  had  given  existence  to  a  son, 
he  inclosed  both  the  mother  and  Uie  child  in  a  coffer,  which  he  cast 
into  the  sea.  The  coffer  was  carried  to  the  isle  of  Seriphos,  where 
Diktys.  brother  of  the  king  Polydekt^s,  fished  it  up,  and  rescued 
both  Danae  and  Perseus.  The  exploits  of  Perseus,  when  he  crew 
up,  against  the  three  Phorkydes  or  daughters  of  Phorkys,  and  the 
three  Gorgons,  are  among  tlie  most  marvelous  and  imaginative  in  all 
Grecian  legend:  they  bear  a  stamp  almost  oriental.  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  the  details  of  those  unparalleled  hazards  which  the  special 
favor  of  Athi'^'nC^  enabled  him  to  overcome,  and  which  ended  in  his 
bringing  back  from  Libya  the  terrific  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa, 
endued  with  the  property  of  turning  every  one  who  looked  upon  it 
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into  stone.      In  his  return,  he  rescued  Andromeda,    daughter  of 
Kepheus,  who  had  been  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea  monster 
and  brought  her  back  as  his  wife.     Akrisios  trembled  to  see  him 
after  this  victorious  expedition,  and  retired  into  Thessaly  to  avoid 
him;  but  Perseus  followed  him  thither,    and,  having  succeeded  in 
calming  his  apprehensions,  became  competitor  in  a  gymnic  contest 
where  his  grandfather  was  among  the  spectators.    -By  an  incautious 
swing  of  his  quoit,  he  unintentionally  struck  Akrisios,  and  cau^^ed 
his  death:  the  predictions  of  the  oracle  were  thus  at  last  fulfilled 
fetung  with  remorse  at  the  catastrophe,  and  unwilling  to  return  to 
Argos,  which  had  been  the  principality  of  Akrisios,  Perseus  made' 
an   exchange   with   Megapenthes,    son  of  PrcEtos,  king 'of  Tiryns 
Megapenth^s  became  king  of  Argos,  and  Perseus  of  Tiryns-  more- 
oyer,  the  latter  founded,  within   ten  miles  of  Argos,  the  far-famed 
city  of  Myk^nse.      The  massive  walls  of  this  city,  like  those  of 
1  iryns   of  which  a  large  portion  yet  remains,  were  built  for  him  br 
the  Lykian  Cyclopes.  '' 

We  here  reach  the  commencement  of  the  Perseid  dvnasty  of 
MykensB.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  were  amonfr  tho 
ancient  lepnds  contradictory  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  this  city 
Both  the  Odyssey  and  the  great  Eoiai  enumerated  among  theJierol 
ines,  MykenO,  the  Eponyma  of  the  city;  the  former  poem  class)  fyin«- 
her  with  Tyro  and  AlkmOn^,  the  latter  describing  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Inachus  and  wife  of  Arestor.  And  Akusilaus  mentioned  an 
Eponymus  Mykeneus,  the  son  of  Sparton  and  grandson  of  Phor6- 
neus. 

The  prophetic  family  of  Melampus  maintained  itself  in  one  of  tho 
three  parts  of  the  divided  Argeian  kingdom  for  five  generations 
down  to  Amphiaraos  and  his  sons,  Alkmajon  and  Amphilochos' 
The  dynasty  of  his  brother  Bias,  and  that  of  Megapenthes,  son  of 
Proetos,  continued  each  for  four  generations:  a  list  of  barren  names 
fills  up  the  interval.  The  Perseids  of  Mykenae  boasted  a  descent 
long  and  glorious,  heroic  as  well  as  historical,  continuing  down  to 
the  last  kings  of  Sparta.  The  issue  of  Perseus  was  numerous-  his 
son  Alkaeos  was  father  of  Alkm^ne;  a  third,  Sthenelos,  father  of 
Earysthenes. 

After  the  death  of  Perseus,  Alkaeos  and  Amphitryon  dwelt  at 
Tiryns.  The  latter  became  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Elektryon 
respecting  cattle,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  killed  him;  moreover,  the 
piratical  Taphians  from  the  west  coast  of  Akarnania  invaded  the 
country,  and  slew  the  sons  of  Alektryon.  so  that  Alkm6na  alone  was 

left  of  that  family.  She  was  engaged  to  wed  Amphitryon;  but  she 
bound  him  by  oath  not  to  consummate  the  marriage  until  he  had 
avenged  upon  the  Tc^leboae  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Am- 
phitryon,  compelled  to  flee  the  country  as  the  murderer  of  his 
uncle,  took  refuge  in  Thebes,  whither  Alkm^n^  accompanied  him: 
Sthenelos  wa«  left  in  possession  of  Tiryns.     The  Kadmeians  of 
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Thrbes  together  with  the  Lokrians  and  Phokians  supplied  Am- 
T^hitrvfinwWi  troops,  which  he  conducted  airainst  the 'ieleboffi  and 
S''lC.k^s:  yet  lie  could  not  have  su],dued  them  without  the  aid 
of  K<  metho  (laughter  of  the  Taphian  king,  Pterelaus  who  con- 
ceive a  oass  on  for  him,  and  cut  off  from  her  father's  head  the 
?.oden  lock  to  which  Poseidf.n  had  attached  the  gift  of  immortality. 
H  vh  V^nquerctl  and  expelled  his  enemies.  Amphitryon  returned 
to  Tfberu^pati«nt  to  consummate  his  marriage:  but  Zeus  on  the 
wedJSk'l'tassumed  his  form  and  visited  AlkmenO.betoreh.m. 
he  hHd  determined  to  produce  from  her  a  son  superior  to  all  his 
nrior  otl5D  in"  -"a  specimen  of  invincible  force  botli  to  gods  and 
fne?,-  Vt-t^S  proper  time  Alkm^nS  was  delivered  of  twin  sons 
ilPrnklOs  tlie  offspring  of  Zeus,-the  inferior  and  unhonored 
lohiklC-s.'otfspring  of  Amphitryon.  j  „,  fri.fiK^o 

When  Alkmenl was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  at  Thebes, 
Zeus  publicly  boasted  among  the  assembled  gods,  at  the  instigation 
o  le^mischief-making  AtC^that  there  vvas  on  '^^t  day  ab«ut^ to^^^ 
born  on  eavlli.  from  his  breed,  a  son  who  should  rule  over   all  Ills 

e  "hbors.  Hfii-e  treated  this  as  an  empty  boast,  calling  "?<>"  "^ 
to  bind  himself  by  an  irremissible  oath  that  the  prediction  should  be 
realized  Zeus  incautiously  pledged  his  solemn  word;  upon  which 
Here  darted  swiftly  down  from  Olympus  to  the  Acha.c  Arg(«,  wliere 
Se  wrfe  of  Sthen^los  (son  of  Perseus,  and  .tl^ereforc  grandson  of 
Zeus)  was  already  seven  months  gone  with  child.  By  the  aid  of  he 
Filei  hviiP  the  special  goddesses  of  parturition,  she  caused  i-uns- 
«  eus   11  e  son  of  Sthenelos,  to  be  born  before  his  time  on  that  veiy 

Lywfe  she  retarded  the  delivery  of  AlkmenS.     Then  returning 

o  (^rvnpus  she  announced  the  fact  to  Zeus:  _"  The  good  man 
Eu  y    lelu     'sU   of  the  Perseid  Sthenelos,  is   this  <1»y,t?"''^Zeu^s 
loins:  the  scepter  of  the  Argeians  worthily  ^^^longs  to  him        Zeim 
thunderstruck  at  the  consummation  which  he^  -had   impiovi- 
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rntlfboun  1  in^^^^^  to  acccomplish.  He  seized  Ate,  his  evil  coun- 
Bclor  bv  the  hair,  and  hurled  her  forever  away  from  Olympus: 
iTurhe  had  no  power  to  avert  the  ascendency  of  Eiirystheus  and  the 

"^vitudeof  nlrakies.  "Manyapang  ^^i;,^.  >'%-«-^T.e7a  ksTnT 
his  favorite  son  going  through  his  degrading  toil  in  the  tasks  im- 
iio'jed  unon  him  byEurystheus."  .,    i  <•        .,  „ 

^  The  ecend,  of  iinquesiionable  antiquity,  here  transcnbed  from  the 
Hi'  (i  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  and  characteristic  in  the  Grec.nn 
nvUogy  It  explains,  according  to  the  religious  ideas  familiar  to 
he  Id  efic  poets, 'both  the  distinguishing  attributes  and  the  endless 
t  Us  and  endurances  of  Herakies.-the  most  renowned  and  mo.st 
ubinuUous  of  all  the  semi-divine  personages  wor.shiped  by  the 
HeS-ia  being  of  irresistible  force,  and  especiallj'  beloved  by 
Sn  9  vei  condemned  constantly  to  labor  for  others  and  to  obey  the 
conuuLKis  of  a  worthless  and/owardly  persecutor.  His  recomp^ 
is  reserved  lo  the  close  of  his  career,  when  his  afflicting  tiiais  are 
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brought  to  a  close:  he  is  then  admitted  to  tlie  godhead  and  receives 
in  marriage  H^bO.  The  twelve  labors,  as  they  are  called,  too  noto- 
rious to  be  here  detailed,  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  exploits 
of  this  mighty  being,  which  tilled  the  HOrakleian  epics  of  the  ancient 
poets.     He  is  found  not  only  in  most  parts  of  Hellas,  but  throuirh- 


are  everywhere  to  be  traced  who  bear  his  patronymic,  and  glory  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  his  descendants.  Among  Achoeans,  Kad- 
meians,  and  Dorians,  H^rakles  is  venerated,  the  latter  especially 

treat  him  as  their  principal  hero, — the  patron  hero-god  of  the  race- 
the  H^rakleids  form  among  all  Dorians  a  privileged  gens,  in  which 
at  Sparta  the  special  lineage  of  the  tAvo  kings  was  included. 

His  character  lends  itself  to  mythes  countless  in  number  as  well  as 
disparate  in  their  character.  The  irresistible  force  remains  constant, 
but  it  is  sometimes  applied  Avith  reckless  violence  against  friends  as 
w^ell  as  enemies,  sometimes  devoted  to  the  relief  of  tlie  oppressed. 
Tiie  comic  writers  often  brought  him  out  as  a  coarse  and  stupid  glut- 
ton, while  the  Keian  philosopher  Prodikos,  without  at  all  distorting 
the  type,  extracted  from  it  the  simple,  impressive,  and  imperishable 
apologue  still  known  as  the  Choice  of  Hercules. 

After  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  Heraklds,  his  son  Hj^llos  and  his 
other  children  were  expelled  and  persecuted  by  Eurystheus;  the 
fear  of  whose  vengeance  deterred  both  the  Tmchinian  king  K^yx 
and  the  Thebans  from  harboring  them.  The  Athenians  alone  wx're 
generous  enough  to  brave  the  risk  of  offering  them  shelter.  Eurys- 
theus invaded  Attica,  but  perished  in  the  attempt  by  the  hand  of 
Hyllos,  or  by  that  of  lolaos,  the  old  companion  and  nephew  of  H(5ra- 
kles.  The  chivalrous  courage  which  the  Athenians  had  on  this 
occasion  displayed  on  behalf  of  oppressed  innocence  was  a  favorite 
theme  for  subsequent  eulogy  b}^  Attic  poets  and  orators. 

All  the  sons  of  Eurystheus  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  along  with 
him,  so  that  the  Perseid  famil}^  w-as  now  represented  only  by  the 
HSrakleids,  Tvho  collected  an  army  and  endeavored  to  recover  the 
possessions  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  The  united  forces 
of  lonians,  Achaeans,  and  Arcadians,  then  inhabiting  Peloponnesus, 
met  the  invaders  at  the  isthmus,  wiien  Hyllos,  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  H^rakl^s,  proposed  that  the  contest  should  be  determined  by  a 

single  combat  between  himself  and  any  champion  of  the  opposing 
army.  It  w^as  agreed  that,  if  Hyllos  were  victorious,  the  Herakleids 
should  be  restored  to  their  possessions;  if  he  w^ere  vanquished,  that 
they  should  forego  all  claim  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  or  fifty 
years,  or  three  generations, — for  in  the  specification  of  the  time, 
accounts  differ.  Echemos,  the  hero  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  Hyllos  was  slain  in  the  encounter;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Herakleids  retired,  and  resided  along  with  the  Dorians 
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under  the  protection  of  iEgimios,  son  of  Dorns.  As  soon  as  the 
stipulated  period  of  truce  had  expired,  they  renewed  tlieir  attempt 
upon  Peloponnesus  conjointly  with  the  Dorians,  and  with  complete 
success:  the  great  Dorian  establishments  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mes- 

s^nia  were  the  result.  The  details  of  this  victorious  invasion  will  be 
hereafter  recounted. 

bikyon,  Phlios,  Epidauros.  and  Troezen  all  boasted  of  respected 
cponyms  and  a  genealogy  of  dignified  length,  not  exempt  from  tlie 
usual  discrepancies — but  all  just  as  much  entitled  to  a  place  on  the 
tablet  of  history  as  the  more  renowned  -Solids  or  ll^rakleids.  I 
omit  them  here  because  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the 
salient  features  and  character  of  the  legendary  world, — not  to  load 
his  memory  with  a  full  list  of  legendary  names. 


CHAPTER  V. 
deukali6n,  hell£n,  and  sons  of  hell£n. 

In  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  as  well  as  in  the  "Works  and  Days," 
the  legend  of  PromOtheus  and  Epim^theus  presents  an  import  relig- 
ious, ethical,  and  social,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  carried  forward  by 
-^schylus;  but  to  neither  of  the  characters  is  any  genealogical  func- 
tion assigned.  The  Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women  brought  both  of 
them  into  the  stream  of  Grecian  legendary  lineage,  representing 
Deukalion  as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora,  and  seemingly  his 
wife  Pyrrha  as  daughter  of  Epimetheus. 

Deukalion  is  important  in  Grecian  mythical  narrative  under  two 
points  of  view.  First,  he  is  the  person  specially  saved  at  the  time  of 
the  general  deluge:  next,  he  is  the  father  of  Hellen,  the  great  eponym 
of  the  Hellenic  race:  at  least  this  was  the  more  current  story,  though 
there  were  other  statements  which  made  Hellen  the  son  of  Zeus. 

The  name  of  Deuknlion  is  originally  connected  with  the  Lokrian 
tow^ns  of  Kynos  and  Opus,  and  with  the  race  of  the  Leleges,  but  he 
appears  finally  as  settled  in  Thessaly,  and  ruling  in  the  portion  of 
that  country  called  Phthiotis.  According  to  wiiat  seems  to  have  been 
the  old  legendary  account,  it  is  the  deluge  which  transferred  him 
from  the  one  to  the  other;  but  according  to  another  statement, 
framed  in  more  historicizing  times,  he  conducted  a  body  of  Kuretes 
and  Leleges  into  Thessaly,  and  expelled  the  prior  Pelasgian  occu- 
pants. 

The  enormous  iniquity  with  which  earth  was  contaminated — as 
Apollodorus  says,  by  the  then  existing  brazen  race,  or,  as  others  say, 
by  the  fifty  monstrous  sons  of  I^ykaon — provoked  Zeus  to  send  a 
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general  deluge.  An  unremitting  and  terrible  rain  laid  the  whole  of 
Greece  under  water,  except  the  highest  mountain-tops,  whereon  a 
tew  stragglers  found  refuge.  Deukalion  was  saved  in  a  chest  or  ark 
which  he  liad  been  forewarned  by  his  father  Prometheus  to  construct! 
After  floatmg  for  nine  days  on  the  water,  he  at  length  landed  on  the 
summit  of  3Iount  Parnassus  Zeus  having  sent  Hermes  to  him, 
promising  to  grant  whatever  he  asked,  he  prayed  that  men  and  com- 
panions might  be  sent  to  him  in  his  solitude;  accordingly  Zeus 
directed  both  him  and  Pyrrha  to  cast  stones  over  their  heads:  those 
cast  by  Pyrrha  became  women,  those  by  Deukalion  men.  And  thus 
the  "stony  race  of  men"  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate  an  ety- 
mology which  the  Greek  language  presents  exactly,  and  wiiich  has 
not  been  disdained  by  Hesiod,  by  Pindar,  by  Epicharmus,  and  by 
Virgil)  came  to  tenant  the  soil  of  Greece.  Deukalion  on  landing 
from  the  ark  sacrificed  a  grateful  offering  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  or  the 

god  of  escape;  he  also  erected  altars  in  Thessaly  to  the  twelve  great 
gods  of  Olympus. 

The  reality  of  this  deluge  was  firmly  believed  throughout  the  his- 
torical ages  of  Greece;  the  chronologers,  reckoning  up  by  genealo 
gies,  assigned  the  exact  date  of  it,  and  placed  it  at  the  same  time  as 
the  conflagration  of  the  world  by  the  rashness  of  Phaethon,  during 
the  reign  of  Krotopas,  king  of  Argos,  the  seventh  from  Inachus^ 
The  meteorological  work  of  Aristotle  admits  and  reasons  upon  this 
deluge  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  though  he  alters  the  locality  by 
placing  it  west  of  Mount  Pindus,  near  Dodona  and  the  river  Ache- 
lous.  He  at  the  same  time  treats  it  as  a  physical  phenomenon,  the 
result  of  periodical  cycles  in  the  atmospliere,— thus  departing  from  the 
religious  character  of  the  old  legend,  which  described  it  as  a  judg- 
ment inflicted  by  Zeus  upon  a  wicked  race.  Statements  founded 
upon  this  event  were  in  circulation  throughout  Greece  even  to  a  very 
late  date.  The  Megarians  affirmed  that  Megaros,  their  hero,  son  of 
Zeus  by  a  local  nymph,  had  found  safety  from  the  waters  on  the 
lofty  summit  of  their  mountain  Geraneia,  which  had  not  been  com- 
pletely submerged.  And  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens  a  cavity  in  the  earth  was  shown  through  which  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  retired.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  the  priests  poured  into  this  cavity  holy  offerings 
of  meal  and  honey.  In  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  idea  of 
the  Deukalionian  deluge  was  blended  with  the  religious  impressions 
of  the  people,  and  commemorated  by  their  sacred  ceremonies. 

The  offspring  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  were  two  sons,  Hellen  and 
Amphiktyon,  and  a  daughter,  Protogeneia,  whose  son  by  Zeus  w^'is 
A(5thlius:  it  was,  however,  maintained  by  many  that  Hel*16n  w^as  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  not  of  Deukalion.  Hellen  had  by  a  nymph  three  . 
sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  ^olus.  He  gave  to  those  who  had  been 
before  called  Greeks  the  name  of  Hellenes,  and  partitioned  his  terri- 
tory among  his  three  children,     ^olus  reigned  in  Thessaly;  Xuthus 
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received  Peloponnesus,  and  had  by  Krelisa  as  his  sons,  Achajus  and 
Ion-  while  Dorus  occupied  the  country  lying  opposite  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  the  northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  These  three 
^ave  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  countries  the  names  of 

^olians,  Achaeans  and  lonians,  and  Doruins.  r       «« 

Such  is  the  genealo2:y  as  we  tind  it  in  ApoUodorns.  ^  In  so  far  as 
the  names  and  filiation  are  concerned,  many  points  in  it  are  given 
differently,  or  implicitly  contradicted,  by  Euripides  and  otlicr  wriicrs. 
Thouo-h  as  literal  and  personal  history  it  deserves  no  notice,  its  im- 
port il  both  intelligible  and  comprehensive.     It  expounds  and  sym- 
bolizes the  first  fraternal  aggregation  of  Hellenic  "\^?',J«f,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
their  territorial  distribution  and  the  institutions  which  the}  collec- 
tively venerated.  .  .         .  ^^tXr.^ 
There  were  two  great  holding-points  in  common  for  evcr}^  section 
of  Greeks.     One  was  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  met  half- 
yearly  alternately  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae ;  originally  and  ciiietly 
for  common  religious  purposes,  but  indirectly  and  oecasionally  em- 
bracing  political  and   social  objects  along  with  them.     The   other 
^vas  the  public  festivals  or  games,  of  which  the  Olyinpic  came  fii-st  m 
importance;  next  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian.-uistitutions 
which  combined  religious  solemnities  with  recreative  effusion  and 
hearty  sympathies,  in  a  manner  so  imposing  and  so  "i^P^f^^'f^.^'^: 
\mphikty6n  represents  the  first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethhus 
[he  second.     As  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  a  ways  especially 
connected  with  Thermopylae  and  Thessaly,  Amphiktyon  is  made  the 
scm  of  the  Thessalian  D^^^^^^^            but  as  the  Olympic  festival  was 
nowise  locally  connected  with  Deukalion,  A^thlius  is  represetited  as 
having  Zeus  for  his  father,  and  as  touching  Deukalion  only  through 
he  maternal  line.     It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  only  matter 
predicated  respecting  Aethlius  is,  that  he  settled  in  the  territory  of 
Elis  andbeoatEndymion:  this  brings  him  into  local  contact  with 
the  Olympic  games,  and  his  function  is  then  ended.      ^ 

Havinu:  thus  got  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  with  its  main  cementing 
forces  w-e  march  on  to  its  subdivision  into  parts,  through  ^o  us, 
D6rus  and  Xuthus,  the  three  sons  of  HellOn;  a  distribution  which  is 
far  from  being  exhaustive:  nevertheless,  the  genealogists  whom 
Apollodorus  follows  recognize  no  more  than  three  sons. 

The  genealogy  is  essentially  post-Homeric;  lor  Homer  knoAVS  Hel- 
las and  the  Hellenes  only  in  connexion  with  a  portion  of  Achaia 
Phthiotis  But  as  it  is  recognized  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue- com- 
posed probably  within  the  first  century  after  the  commencement  of 
recorded  Olvmpiads,  or  before  676  B.c.-the  peculiarities  of  it,  dating 
from  so  early  a  period,  deserve  much  attention.  We  may  remark, 
first  that  it  seems  to  exhibit  to  us  Dorus  and  Mollis  as  the  only  pure 
and'genuine  offspring  of  Hell^n.  For  their  brother  Xuthus  is  not 
enrolled  as  an  eponymus;  he  neither  founds  nor  names  any  people; 
it  is  only  his  sons  Acha^us  and  Ion,  after  his  blood  l>us  been  mingled 
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with  that  of  the  Erechtheid   Krcusa,  who  become  eponyms  and 
tounders,  each  of  his  own  separate  people.    Next,  as  to  the  territorial 
distribution,   Xuthus  receives  Peloponnesus  from  his  father    and 
unites  himself  with  Attica  (which  the  author  of  this  genealo^ry  seems 
to  have  conceived  as  originally  unconnected  with  Hellen)  by  his  mar- 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  the  indigenous  hero  Erechtheus     The 
issue  of  this  marriage,  Achaeus  and  Ion,  present  to  us  the  population 
ot  PeioponnC'sus  and  Attica  conjointly  as  related  among  themselves 
by  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  but  as  one  degree  more  distant  both  from 
Dorians  and  JEoIians.     ^olus  reigns  over  the  regions  abbut  Thes- 
saly, and  calls  the  people  in  those  parts  ^olians;  while  Dorus  occu- 
pies '♦  the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,"  and  calls  the  inhabitants  after  himself,  Dorians 
It  IS  at  once  evident  that  this  designation  is  in  no  way  applicable  to 
the  confined  district  between  Parnassus  and  (Eta,  which  alone  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Doris,  and  its  inhabitants  by  that  of  Dorians 
in  the  historical  ages.     In  the  view  of  the  author  of  this  genealooy' 
the  Dorians  are  the  original  occupants  of  the  large  range  of  territory 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  comprising  ^tolia,  Phokis,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.   And  this  farther  harmonizes  with 
tlie  other  legend  noticed  by  Apollodorus,  when  he  states  that  ^tolus 
son  of  Endymion,  liaving  been  forced  to  expatriate  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, crossed  into  the  Kuretid  territory,  and  was  there  hospitably 
received  by  Dorus,  Laodokus,  and  Polypoet^s,  sons  of  Apollo  and 
Phthia.     He  slew  his  hosts,  acquired  the  territory,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  JEtolia;  his  son  Pleuron  married  Xanthippe,  dauiihter  of 

Dorus;  while  his  other  son,  Kalydon,  marries  ^olia,  daughter  of 
Amythaon:  Here  again  we  have  the  name  of  Dorus,  or  the 
Dorians,  connected  with  the  tract  subsequently  termed  ^tolia.  That 
Dorus  should  in  one  place  be  called  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Phthia,  and  in  another  place  the  son  of  Hellen  by  a  nymph,  will 
surprise  no  one  accustomed  to  the  fluctuating  personal  nomenclature 
of  these  old  legends:  moreover  the  name  of  Phthia  is  easy  to  recon- 
cile with  that  of  Hellen,  as  both  are  identified  with  the  same  portion 
of  Thessaly,  even  from  the  days  of  the  Iliad. 

This  story  that  the  Dorians  were  at  one  time  the  occupants,  or  the 
chief  occupants,  of  the  range  of  territory  between  the  river  Achelous 
and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  at  least  more  suit- 
able to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evidence  than  the  legends 
given  in  Herodotus,  wiio  represents  the  Dorians  as  oriirinally  in  the 
Phthiotid;  then  as  passing  under  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  into  the 
Histiseotid,  under  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olympus;' next  as 
driven  by  the  Kadmeians  into  the  regions  of  Pindus;  from  thence 

passing  into  the  Dryopid  territory,  on  Mount  CEtaj  lastly  from 
thence  into  Peloponnesus,  llie  received  story  was,  that  the  great 
Dorian  establishments  in  PeloponnOsus  were  formed  by  invasion 
from  the  north,  and  that  the  invaders  crossed  the  gulf  from  Nau- 
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paktus, — a  statement  which,  however  disputable  with  respect  to 
Argos,  seems  highly -probable  in  regard  both  to  Sparta  and  Mess^nia. 
That  the  name  of  Dorians  comprehended  far  more  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  insigniticanttetrapolis  of  Doris  Proper,  must  be  assumed, 
if  we  believe  that  they  conquered  Sparta  and  Messenia:  both  the 
magnitude  of  the  conquest  itself  and  the  passage  of  a  large  portion 
of  them  from  Naupaktus,  harmonize  with  the  legend  as  given  by 
Apollodorus,  in  which  the  Dorians  are  represented  as  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  statements  which 
we  tind  in  Herodotus,  respecting  the  early  migrations  of  the  Dorians, 
have  been  considered  as  possessing  greater  historical  value  than  those 
of  the  fabulist  Apollodorus.  But  both  are  equally  matter  of  legend, 
while  the  brief  indications  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  most  in  harmony 
with  the  facts  which  we  afterward  find  attested  by  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  genealogy  wliich  makes 
.^olus,  Xuthus,  and  Dorus  sons  of  Hdl^n,  is  as  old  as  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue;  probably  also  that  which  makes  Hellen  son  of  Deukalion. 
A(3thlius  also  is  an  Hesiodic  personage:  whether  Amphiktyon  be  so 
or  not,  we  have  no  proof.  They  could  not  have  been  introduced 
into  the  legendary  genealogy  until  after  the  Olympic  games  and  the 
Ampliiktyonic  council  had  acquired  an  established  and  extensive 
reverence  throughout  Greece. 

Respecting  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellen,  we  find  neither  legends  nor 
legendary  genealogy;  respecting  Xuthus,  very  little  beyond  the  tale 
of  Kreiisa  and  Ion,  which  has  its  place  more  natunilly  among  the 
Attic  fables.  Achaeus,  however,  who  is  here  represented  as  the  son 
of  Xuthus,  appears  in  other  stories  with  very  different  parentage 
and  accompaniments.  According  to  the  statement  which  we  find  in 
Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus,  Achseus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus  are  sons 
of  Poseidon  and  Larissa.  They  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  into 
Thessaly,  and  distribute  the  Thessalian  territory  between  them,  giv- 
ing their  names  to  its  principal  divisions;  their  descendants  in  the 
sixth  generation  were  driven  ont  of  that  country  by  the  invasion  of 
Deukalion  at  the  head  of  the  Kur^tes  and  the  Leleges.  This  was  the 
story  of  those  who  wanted  to  provide  an  eponymus  for  the  Achaeans 
in  the  southern  districts  of  Thessaly;  Pausanias  accomplishes  the 
same  object  by  different  means,  representing  Achaeus  the  son  of 
Xuihus  as  having  gone  back  to  Thessaly  and  occupied  the  portion  of 
it  to  which  his  father  were  entitled.  Then,  by  way  of  explaining 
how  it  was  that  there  were  Achaeans  at  Sparta  and  at  Argos,  he  tells 
us  that  Archander  and  Architelds,  the  sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back 
from  Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  two  daughters  of 
Daaaus;  they  acquired  great  intiuence  at  Argos  and  Sparta,  and 
gave  to  the  people  the  name  of  Achoeans  after  their  father  Achaeus. 

Euripides  also  deviates  very  materially  from  the  Hesiodic  gene- 
alogy in  re-spect  to  the  eponymous  persons.  In  the  drama  called 
I6q.  he  describes  lOa  us  son  of  Kreiisa  by  Apollo,  but  adopted  by 
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Xuthus*.  according  to  hira,  the  real  sons  of  Xuthus  and  Kre(is?#kre 
Dorus  and  Achaeus, — eponyms  of  the  Dorians  and  Achaeans  in  the 
interior  of  Peloponnesus.  And  it  is  a  still  more  capital  point  of  dif- 
ference that  he  omits  Hellen  altogether — making  Xuthus  an  Acha3aa 
by  race,  the  son  of  ^olus,  who  is  the  son  of  Zeus.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  in  the  fragments  of  two  other  dramas  of 
Euripides,  the  Melanipp^  and  the  .^olus,  we  find  Hellen  mentioned 
both  as  father  of  .^ohis  and  son  of  Zeus.  To  the  general  publig 
even  of  the  most  instructed  city  of  Greece,  fluctuations  and  discrep 
ancies  in  these  mythical  genealogies  seem  to  have  been  neither  sur 
prising  nor  offensive. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THfC  SOLIDS,  OK  80XS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  ^OLUS 

If  two  of  the  sons  of  Hellen,  Dorus  and  Xuthus,  prese«ry  ^o  us 
families  comparatively  unnoticed  in  mythical  narrative,  the  third  son, 
-^olus,  richly  makes  up  for  the  deficienc)^  From  him  we  pass  to 
his  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  amid  a  great  abundance  of  heroic 
and  poetical  incident. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  these  extensive  mythical  families,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  legendary  world  of  Greece,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us,  appears  invested  with  a 
degree  of  symmetry  and  colierence  which  did  not  originally  belong 
to  it.  For  the  old  ballads  and  stories  which  were  sung  or  recounted 
at  the  multiplied  festivals  of  Greece,  each  on  its  own  special  theme, 
have  been  lost:  the  religious  narratives,  which  the  Exeg^t6s  of  every 
temple  had  present  to  his  memory,  explanatory  of  the  peculiar 
religious  ceremonies  and  local  customs  in  his  own  town  or  deme,  had 
passed  away.  All  these  primitive  elements,  originally  distinct  and 
unconnected,  are  removed  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  possess  only  an 
aggregate  result,  formed  by  many  confltient  streams  of  fable,  and 
connected  together  by  the  agency  of  subsequent  poets  and  logog- 
raphers.  Even  the  earliest  agents  in  this  work  of  connecting  and 
systematizing — the  Hesiodic  poets — have  been  hardly  at  all  preserved. 
Our  information  respecting  Grecian  mythology  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  prose  logographers  who  followed  them,  and  in  whose  works, 
since  a  continuous  narrative  was  above  all  things  essential  to  them, 
the  fabulous  personages  are  woven  into  still  more  comprehensive 
pedigrees,  and  the  original  isolation  of  the  legends  still  better  dis 
guised.  Hekataeus,  PherekydSs,  Hellanikus,  and  Akusilaus  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  idea  of  Hellas  as  one  great  whole,  composed  of  fra- 
ternal sections,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every  Greek;  and 
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wlwiMi  the  liypotliesiH  of  a  few  great  fnmilics,  branching  out  widely 
from  one  common  stem,  was  more  popular  and  acceptable  than  that 
of  a  distinct  indigenous  origin  in  each  of  the  separate  districts. 
These  logographers,  indeed,  have  themselves  been  lost;  but  Apol- 
lodorus  and  the  various  scholiasts,  our  great  immediate  sources  of 
information  respecting  Grecian  mythology,  chiefly  borrowed  from 
them:  so  that  the  legendary  world  of  Greece  is,  in  fact,  known  tons 
through  them,  combined  with  the  dramatic  and  Alexandrine  poets, 
their  Latin  imitators,  and  the  still  later  class  of  scholiasts — except, 
indeed,  such  occasional  glimpses  as  we  obtain  from  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  remaining  Hesiodic  fragments  which  exhibit  but 
too  frequently  a  hopeless  diversity  when  confronted  with  the  narra- 
tives of  the  logographers. 

Though  ^ohis  (as  has  been  already  stated)  is  himself  called  the 
son  of  llellen  along  with  Dorus  and  Xuthus,  yet  the  legends  con- 
cerning the  Solids,  far  from  being  dependent  upon  this  genealogy, 
are  not  all  even  coherent  v/ith  it:  moreover,  the  name  of  ^olus  in 
the  legend  is  older  than  that  of  Hellen,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  both 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odj^sscy.  Odysseus  sees  in  the  imder-world  the 
beautiful  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and  wife  of  Kretheus,  son 
of  ^olus. 

^olus  is  represented  as  having  reigned  in  Thessaly:  his  seven 

sons  were  Kretheus,  Sisyphus,  Athanias,  Salmoneus,  Deion,  Magnes, 
and  Perieres:  his  live  daughters,  Canace,  Alcyone,  Peisidik^,  Calved, 
and  PerimedO.  The  fables  of  this  race  seem  to  be  distinguished  by 
a  constant  introduction  of  the  god  Poseidon,  as  well  ashy  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  haughty  and  presumptuous  attributes  among  the  ^Eolid 
heroes,  leading  them  to  affront  the  gods  by  pretenses  of  equality, 
and  sometimes  even  by  defiance.  The  worship  of  Poseidon  must 
probabl}^  have  been  diffused  and  pre-eminent  among  a  people  with 
whom  those  h'gends  originated. 


Section  I.— Sons  of  ^olus. 

Salmoneus  is  not  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  son  of  ^oius,  but  he 
is  so  denominated  both  in  the  Hesiodic  C^atalogue,  and  by  the  subse- 
quent logographers.  His  daughter  Tyro  became  enamored  of  tlie 
river  Enipeus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  streams  that  traverse  the 
earth;  she  frequented  the  baiilcs  assiduously,  and  there  the  god 
Poseidon  found  means  to  indulge  his  passion  for  her,  assuming  the 
character  of  the  river-god  himself.  The  fruit  of  this  alliance  were 
the  twin  brothers,  Pelias  and  Nolens:  Tyro  afterward  was  given  in 
marriage  to  her  uncle  Krt^theus,  another  son  of  ^^olus,  by  whom  she 
had  ^sou,  PJicres,  and  Amythaon — all  names  of  celebrity  in  the 
heroic  legends.  The  adventures  of  Tyro  formed  the  subject  of  an 
affecting  drama  of  Sophokles  now  lost.  Her  father  had  married  a 
second  wife,  named  Sidero,  whose  cruel  counsels  induced  him  to 
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punish  and  torture  his  daughter  on  account  of  her. intercourse  wijtU 
Poseidon.  She  was  shorn  of  her  magnificent  hair,  beateii  and  ill 
used  in  various  ways,  and  confined  in  a  loathsome  dungeon.  Unable 
to  take  care  of  her  two  children,  she  had  been  compelled  to  expose 
them  immediately  on  their  birth  in  a  little  boat  on  the  river  Enipeus; 
they  were  preserved  by  the  kindness  of  a  herdsman,  and,  when  grown 
up  to  manhood,  rescued  their  motlier,  and  revenged  her  wrongs  by 
putting  to  death  the  iron-hearled  Sid^ro.  This  pathetic  tale  respect- 
ing the  long  imprisonment  of  Tyro  is  substituted  by  Sophokl6s  in 
place  of  the  Homeric  legend,  which  I'epresented  her  to  have  become 
the  wife  of  Kretheus  and  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

Her  father,  the  unjust  Salmoneus,  exhibited  in  his  conduct  the 
most  insolent  impiety  toward  the  gods.  He  assumed  the  name  and 
title  even  of  Zeus,  and  caused  to  be  offered  to  himself  the  sacrifices 
destined  for  that  god:  he  also  imitated  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
by  driving  about  with  brazen  caldrons  attached  to  his  chariot  and 
casting  lighted  torches  toward  heaven.  Such  wickedness  finally 
drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  who  smote  him  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  eft'aced  from  the  earth  the  cit}^  which  he  had  founded,  with 
all  its  inhabitants.  ^ 

Pelias  and  Neleus,  **  both  stout  vassals  of  the  great  Zeus,"  became 
engaged  in  dissension  respecting  the  kingdom  of  lolkos  in  Thessaly: 
Pelias  c:ot  possession  of  it,  and  dwelt  there  in  plenty  and  prosperity, 
but  he  nad  offended  the  goddess  H^re  by  killing  ^SidCro  upqn  her 
altar,  and  the  effects  of  her  wrath  were  manifested  in  his  relations 
with  his  nephew  Jason. 

N(^leus  quitted  Thessaly,  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and  there 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Pylos.  He  purchased,  by  immense  marriage 
presents,  the  privilege  of  wedding  the  beautiful  Chloris,  daughter  of 
Amphion,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  sons  and 
but  one  daughter — the  fair  and  captivating  Pero,  whom  suitors  from 
all  the  neighborhood  courted  in  marriage.  But  NSleus,  *'  the 
haughtiest  of  living  men,"  refused  to  entertain  the  pretensions. of  any 
of  tiiem.  he  would  grant  his  daughter  only  to  that  man  who  should 
bring  to  hFm  tlie  oxen  of  Iphiklos,  from  Phylak<5  in  Thessaly.  Tliese 
precious  animals  were  carefully  guarded,  as  well  by  herdsmen  as  by  a 
(log,  whom  neither  man  nor  animal  could  approach.  Nevertheless* 
Bias,  the  son  of  Amythaon,  nephew  of  Neleus,  being  desperately  enam- 
ored of  Pero,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  Melampus  to  undertake 
for  his  sake  the  perilous  adventure,  in  spite  of  the  prophetic  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter,  which  forewarned  him  that,  though  he  would  uHi- 
matelv  succeed,  the  prize  must  be  purchased  by  severe  captivity  and 
suffering.  Melampus,  in  attempting  to  steal  the  oxen,  was  seized 
and  put  in  prison:  from  whence  nothing  but  his  prophetic  powers 
rescued  him.  Being  acquainted  with  tne  language  of  worms,  he 
heard  these  animals  communicating,  to  each  other,  in  the  roof  over 

his  head,  that  the  beams  ^wei'e  nearly  eaten  through  a«d.aU9uUto  fall 
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in.  lie  communicated  this  intelligence  to  his  guards,  and  demanded 
to  be  conveyed  to  another  place  of  confinement,  announcing  that  the 
roof  would  presently  fall  in  and  bury  them.  The  prediction  was 
fiiltilled,  and  Pbylakos,  father  of  Iphiklos,  full  of  wonder  at  this 
specimen  of  prophetic  power,  immediately  caused  him  to  be  released, 
lie  further  consulted  him  respecting  the  condition  of  his  son  Iphi- 
klos, who  was  childless;  and  promised-him  the  possession  of  the  oxen 
on  condition  of  his  suggesting  the  means  whereby  oJffspring  might 
be  insured.  A  vulture  having  communicated  to  Melampus  the 
requisite  information,  Podarkes,  the  son  of  Iphiklos,  was  born  shortly 
afterward.  In  this  manner  Melampus  obtained  possession  of  the 
oxen,  and  conveyed  them  to  Pylos,  insuring  to  his  brother  Bias  the 
liand  of  P(5ro.  How  this  great  legendar}^  character,  by  miraculously 
healing  the  deranged  daughters  of  Proetos,  procured  both  for  himself 
and  for  Bias  dominion  in  Argos  has  been  recounted  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 

Of  the  twelve  sons  of  Nolens,  one  at  least,  Periklymenos,  besides 
the  ever-memorable  Nestor,  was  distinguished  for  his  exploits  as  well 
as  for  his  miraculous  gifts.     Poseidon,  the  divine  father  of  the  race, 

had  bestowed  upon  him  the  privilege  of  changing  his  form  at 
pleasure  into  that  of  any  bird,  beast,  reptile,  or  insect.  He  had 
occasion  for  all  these  resources,  and  he  employed  them  for  a  time 
with  success  in  defending  his  family  against  the  terrible  indignation 
of  H^rakl^s,  w  ho,  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  Neleus  to  perform  for 
him  the  ceremony  of  purification  after  his  murder  of  Iphitus, 
attacked  the  N^leids  at  Pylos.  Periklymenos,  by  his  extraordinary 
powers,  prolonged  the  resistance,  but  the  hour  of  his  fate  was  at 
length  brought  upon  him  by  the  intervention  of  Ath6n€,  who  pointed 
him  out  to  Herakl^s  while  he  was  perched  as  a  bee  upon  the  hero's 
chariot.  lie  was  killed,  and  Herakles  became  completely  victorious, 
overpowering  Poseidon,  Her^,  ArSs,  ivnd  Had^s,  and  even  wounding 
the  three  latter,  who  assisted  in  the  defense.  Eleven  of  the  sons  of 
NOleus  perished  by  his  hand,  while  Nestor,  then  a  youth,  was 
preserved  only  by  his  accidental  absence  at  Ger^na,  away  from  his 
father's  residence. 

The  proud  house  of  the  N^leids  was  now  reduced  to  Nestor;  but 
Nestor  8ini:i:]y  stifficed  to  sustain  its  eminence.  He  appears  not  only 
as  the  defender  and  avenger  of  Pylos  against  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  his  Epeian  neighbors  in  Elis,  but  also  as  aiding  the 
Lapithsp  in  their  terrible  combat  against  tlie  Centaurs,  and  as  com- 
panion of  Th(^seus,  Peirithous,  and  the  other  great  legendary  heroes 
who  preceded  the  Trojan  war.  In  extreme  old  age  his  once  marvel- 
ous power  of  handiing  his  weapons  has,  indeed,  passed  away,  but  his 
activity  remains  unimpaired,  and  his  sagacity,  as  well  as  his  influence 
in  counsel  is  greattr  than  ever.  He  not  only  assembles  the  various 
Grecian  cliiefs  for  the  armament  against  Troy,  perambulating  the 

districts  of  Hellas  ahmg  witli  Odysseus,  but  takes  a  vigorous  part  ia 
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the  siege  itself,  and  is  of  pre-eminent  service  to  Agamemn6n.  And 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  he  is  one  of  the  few  Grecian  princes 
who  returns  to  his  original  dominions.  He  is  found,  in  a  strenuous 
and  honored  old  age,  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  subjects,  sitting 
with  the  scepter  of  authority  on  the  stone  bench  before  his  house  at 
Pylos,  offering  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  as  his  father  N^leus  had  done 
before  him,  and  mourning  only  over  the  death  of  his  favorite  son, 
Antilochus,  who  had  fallen  along  with  so  many  brave  companions  in 
arms  in  the  Trojan  war. 

After  Nestor  the  line  of  the  N^leids  numbers  undistinguished 
names — Borus,  Penthilus,  and  Andropompus — three  successive  gen- 
erations down  to  Melanthus,  who,  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Herakleids,  quitted  Pylos  and  retired  to  Athens,  where  li6 
became  king,  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  hereafter  recount.  His  son 
Kodrus  w^as  the  last  Athenian  king;  and  Neleus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Kodrus,  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  conductor  of  what  is  called  the 
Ionic  emigration  from  Athens  to  Asia  Minor.  It  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing the  historical  age,  not  merely  the  princely  family  of  the  Kodridg 
in  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  other  Ionic  cities,  but  some  of  the  greatest 
families,  even  in  Athens  itself,  traced  their  heroic  lineage  through 
the  Neleids  up  to  Poseidon;  and  the  legends  respecting  Nestor  and 
Periklymenos  would  find  especial  favor  amid  Greeks  with  such 
feelings  and  belief.  The  Kodrids  at  Ephesus,  and  probably  some 
other  Ionic  towns,  long  retained  the  title  and  honorary  precedence 
of  kings,  even  after  they  had  lost  the  substantial  power  belonging  to 
the  office.  They  stood  in  the  same  relation,  embodying  both  religious 
worship  and  supposed  ancestry,  to  the  Neleids  and  Poseidon,  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  ^Eolic  colonies  to  Agamemnon  and  Orestes.  The 
Athenian  despot  Peisistratus  was  named  after  the  son  of  Nestor  in 
the  Odyssey;  and  we  may  safely  presume  that  the  heroic  worship  of 
the  Neleids  was  as  carefully  cherished  at  the  Ionic  Miletus  as  at  the 

Italian  Metapontum. 

Having  pursued  the  line  of  Salmoneus  and  Neleus  to  the  end  of 

its  legendary  career,  we  may  now  turn  back  to  that  of  another  son 
of  iEolus,  Kretheus,  a  line  hardly  less  celebrated  in  respect  of  the 
heroic  names  which  it  presents.  Alkestis,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
daughters  of  Pelias,  was  promised  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  could  bring  him  a  lion  and  a  boar  tamed  to  the  yoke  and 
drawing  together.  Admetus,  son  of  Pheres,  the  eponymusof  Pher® 
in  Thessaly,  and  thus  grandson  of  Kretheus,  was  enabled  by  the  aid 
of  Apollo  to  fulfill  this  condition,  and  to  win  her;  for  Apollo  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  in  his  service  as  a  slave  (condemned  to  this 

penalty  by  Zeus  for  having  put  to  death  the  Cyclopes),  in  which 
capacity  he  tended  the  herds  and  horses  with  such  success  as  to  eqijip 
Eumelus  (the  son  of  Admetus)  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  finest 
horses  in  the  Grecian  army.  Though  menial  duties  were  imposed 
upon  him,  even  to  the  drudgery  of  grinding  ia  the  miU^  he  yet  car- 
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ried  away  with  liim  a  grateful  and  iricndly  sentiment  toward  his 
Yriortal  master,  whom  he  interfered  to  rescue  from  the  wrath  of  the 
'goddess  Artemis,  when  slie  was  indignant  at  tlie  omission  of  her 
name  in  his  wedding  sacrifices.  Admetus  was  about  to  perish  by  a 
premature  death,  when  Apollo,  by  earnest  solicitation  to  the  Fates, 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  that  his  life  should  be  prolonged  If  he 
rould  liiui  any  person  to  die  a  voluntary  death  in  his  place.  His 
father  and  his  mother  both  refused  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  him; 
but  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  wife  Alkestis  disposed  her  to 
embrace  with  cheerfulness  the  condition  of  dying  to  preserve  her 
husband.  She  liad  already  perished,  when  Herakles,  the  ancient 
j^uest  and  friend  of  Admetus,  amved  during  the  first  liour  of 
liimcntation;  his  strength  and  daring  enabled  him  to  rescue  the 
deceased  Alkestis,  even  from  the  grasp  of  Thanatos  (Death),  and  to 
restore  her  alive  to  her  disconsolate  husband. 

The  son  of  Pelias,  Akastus,  had  received  and  sheltered  P(?leus 
when  obliged  to  fly  his  countiy  in  consequence  of  the  involuntary 
Viuirder  of  Eurytion.  Kretheis^  the  wife  of  Akastus,  becominir  en- 
amored of  Pt^leus,  made  to  him  advances  which  he  repudiated. 
Exasperated  at  his  refusal  and  determined  to  procure  his  destruc- 
tion, she  persuaded  her  husband  that  P^leus  had  attempted  her 
chastity:  upon  which  Akastus  conducted  POleus  out  upon  a  huntinc: 
'excursion  among  the  woody  regions  of  Mount  Pelion,  contrived  to 
steal  from  him  the  sword  fabricated  and  given  by  Hephaestos,  and 
then  left  him,  alone  and  unarmed,  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the 
f  entaurs  or  by  the  wild  beasts.  By  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Centaur 
t'hciron,  however,  P^leus  was  preserved,  and  his  sword  restored  to 
liiin:  returning  to  the  city,  he  avenged  lumself  by  putting  to  death 
.hoth  Akastus  €ind  his  perfidious  wife. 

But,  among  all   the   legends  with  which  the  name  of  Pelias  is 
'connected,  by  far  the  most  memorable  is  that  of  Jason  and   the  ^ 
Ar^onautic  expedition.      Jason   was  son   of  JEson,   grandson    of  ^ 
Kretheus,  and  thus  great-grandson  of  ^'Eolus.     Pelias,  having  con- 
sulted the  oracle  respecting  the  security  of  his  dominion  at  lolkos, 
'had  received  in  answer  a  warning  to  beware  of  the  man  who  should 
;  appear  before  him  with  onl}^  one  sandal.     He  was  celebrating  a  fes- 
*tival  in  honor  of  Poseidon  when  it  so  happened  that  Jason  appeared 
before  him  with  one  of  his  feet  unsandaled:  he  had  lost  one  sandal 
'in  wading  through  the  swollen  current  of  the  river  Anauros.    Pelias 
itnmedi:itely  understood  that  this  w^as  the  enemy  against  whom  the 
;oracle  had  forewarned  him.     As  a  means  of  averting  the  danger,  he 
'imposed  upon  JasOn  the  desperate  task  of  bringing  back  to  lolkos 
tiie  golden  fleece, — the  fleece  of  that  ram  which  had  carried  Phryxos 
;from  Achaia  to  Kolchis,  and  which  Phryxos  had  dedicated  in  the 
•-latter  country  as  an  offering  to  the  god  Ar^s.     The  result  of  this 
injunction  was  the  memorable  expedition — of  the  ship  Argo  and  her 
'crew  gulled   the-Argoiiftuts    composed^ of -the  bravest  ami  r.obtet 
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youths  of  Greece — which  cannot  be  conveniently  Included  among 
the  legends  of  the  Solids,  and  is  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

The  voyage  of  the  Argo  was  long  protracted,  and  Pelias,  persuaded 
that  neither  the  ship  nor  her  crew  would  ever  return,  put  to  death 
both  the  father  and  mother  of  Jason,  together  with  their  infant  son. 
iEson,  the  father,  being  permitted  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  own 
death,  drank  bull's  blood  while  performing  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
At  length,  however,  Jason  did  return,  bringing  with  him  not  only 
the  golden  fleece,  but  also  MMea,  daughter  of  ^Otes,  king  of  Kol- 
chis, as  his  wife, — a  woman  distinguished  for  magical  skill  and  cun- 
ning, b}'^  whose  assistance  alone  the  Argonauts  had  succeeded  in 
their  project.    Though  determined  to  avenge  himself  upon  Pelias, 

^Jason  knew  that  he  could  only  succeed  by  stratagem.  He  remained 
with  his  companions  at  a  short  distance  from  lolkos,  while  MMea, 
feigning  herself  a  fugitive  from  his  ill-usage,  entered  the  town  alone, 
f.nd  procured  access  to  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  By  exhibitions  of 
her  magical  powers  she  soon  obtained  unqualified  ascendency  over 
their  minds.  For  example,  she  selected  from  the  flocks  of  Pelias  a 
ram  in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  cut  him  up  and  boiled  him  in  a 
caldron  with  herbs,  and  brought  him  out  in  tlie  shape  of  a  young 
and  visrorous  lamb:  the  dausrhters  of  Pelias  were  made  to  believe 
that  their  old  father  could  in  like  manner  be  restored  to  youth.  In 
this  persuasion  they  cut  him  up  with  their  own  hands  and  cast  his 
limbs  into  the  caldron,  trusting  that  M6dea  would  produce  upon 
him  the  same  magical  effect.  M^dea  pretended  that  an  invocation 
to  the  moon  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony:  she  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house  as  if  to  pronounce  it,  and  there  lighting  the  fire- 
signal  concerted  with  the  Argonauts,  Jason  and  his  companions 
burst  in  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  town.  Satisfied  with  hav- 
ing thus  revenged  himself,  Jason  yielded  the  principality  of  lolkos 
to  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias,  and  retired  with  M^dea  to  Corinth.  Thus 
did  the  goddess  H^r^  gratify  her  ancient  wrath  against  Pelias:  she 
had  constantly  watched  over  Jason,  and  had  carried  the  *' all-notori- 
ous" Argo  through  its  innumerable  perils,  in  order  that  Jason  might 
bring  home  M^dea  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  uncle.  The  mis- 
guided daughters  of  Pelias  departed  as  voluntary  exiles  to  Arcadia: 

.  Akastus,  his  son,  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his 

l^deceji^d  father. 

Jason  and  M^dea  retired  from  lolkos  to  Corinth,  where  they 
.•esided  ten  years:  their  children  were — Medeius,  whom  the  Centaur 
Cheirdn  educated  in  the  regions  of  Mount  Pelion, — and  Mermerus 
and  Pher^s,  born  at  Corinth.  After  they  had  resided  there  ten  years 
in  prosperitv,  Jason  set  his  affections  on  Glauk6,  daughter  of  Kreon, 
king  of  Corinth;  and  as  her  father  was  willing  to  give  her  to  him  in 
marriage,  he  determined  to  repudiate  M^dea,  who  received  orders 
forthwith  to  leave  Corinth.     Stung  ^Vith  this  insult  and  bent  upon 

.revenge,  3Iedea  prepared  a  poisoned  robe,  and  sent  it  as  a  marriage 
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present  to  Giauk^:  it  was  unthinkingly  accepted  and  put  on,  and 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  bride  was  burnt  up  and  consumed. 
Kreou,  licr  father,  who  tried  to  tear  from  her  the  burning  garment, 
shared  her  fate  and  perislied.  The  exulting  ^ledea  escaped  by  means 
of  a  chariot  with  winged  serpents  furnished  to  her  by  her  grand- 
father, lleiols:  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  ^geus  at 
Athens,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Medus.  She  left  her  young 
children  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  Akraean  Iler^,  relying  on  the 
protection  of  the  altar  to  insure  their  safety;  but  the  Cormthians 
were  so  exasperated  against  her  for  the  murder  of  Kreon  and  Glauk^ 
that  they  dragged  the  children  away  from  the  altar  and  put  them  to 
death.  The  miserable  Jason  perished  by  a  fragment  of  his  own 
ship  Argo,  which  fell  upon  him  while  he  was  asleep  under  it,  being 
hauled  on  shore,  according  to  the  habitual  practice  of  the  ancients. 
The  first  establishment  at  Ephyr^,  or  Corinth,  had  been  founded 
by  Sisyphus,  another  of  the  sons  of  -^olus,  brother  of  Salmoneus 
and  Kretheus.  The  JEolid  Sisyphus  was  distinguished  as  an 
unexampled  master  of  cunning  and  deceit.  He  blocked  up  the  road 
along  the  isthmus,  and  killed  the  strangers  who  came  along  it  by 
rolling  down  upon  them  great  stones  from  the  mountains  above. 
He  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  arch-thief  Autolykus,  the 
son  of  Hermes,  who  derived  from  his  father  the  gift  of  changing  llie 
color  and  shape  of  stolen  goods,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
recognized:  Sisyphus,  by  marking  his  sheep  under  the  foot,  detected 
Autolykus  when  he  stole  them,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  the  plun- 
der.    His  peuctratiou  discovered  the  amour  of  Zeus  with  the  nymph 

^]<rina,  daugiiter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  Zeus  had  carried  her  off 
to  the  island  of  CEnonS  (which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of 
^gina);  upon  which  Asopus,  eager  to  recover  her.  inquired  of 
Sisyphus  whither  she  was  gone;  the  latter  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, on  condition  that  lie  should  provide  a  spring  of  water  on 
the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus.    Zeus,  indignant  with  Sisyphus 

for  this  revelation,  inflicted  upon  him  in  Had^s  the  punishment  of 
perpetually  heaving  up  a  hill  a  great  and  heavy  stone,  which,  so 
soon  as  it  attained  the  summit,  rolled  back  again,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  with  irresistible  force  into  the  plain. 

In  the  application  of  the  JEolid  genealogy  to  Corinth,  Sisyphus, 
the  son  of  ^olus,  appears  as  the  first  name:  but  the  old  Corinthian, 
poet  EumOlus  either  found  or  framed  an  heroic  genealogy  for  hi/' 
native  city,  independent  both  of  ^olus  and  Sisyphus.  According  to 
this  genealogy,  EphyrS,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  T^hys,  was  the 
primitive  tenant  of  the  Corinthian  temtory,  Asopus  of  the  Sikyonian: 
both  were  assigned  to  the  god  Helios,  adjusting  a  dispute  between  him 
and  I'ost'idou,  by  Briareus.  HOlios  individed  the  territory  between 
his  two  sons,  ^E^tes  and  Aloeus:  to  the  former  he  assigned  Corinth, 
to  the  latter  Sikydn.  JEHQs^  obeying  the  admonition  of  an  oracle, 
etpi^jrated  to  Kolchis,  leaving  his  territory  under  the  rule  of  Buuos, 


the  son  of  Hermes,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  restored 
whenever  either  he  or  any  of  his  descendants  returned.  After  the 
death  of  Bunos,  both  Corinth  and  Sikyon  were  possessed  bv 
Epopeus,  son  of  Aloeus,  a  wicked  man.     His  son  Marathon  left 

him  in  disgust  and  retired  into  Attica,  but  returned  after  his  death 
and  succeeded  to  his  territory,  which  he  in  turn  divided  between  his 
two  sons  Corinthos  and  Sikyon,  from  whom  the  names  of  the  two 
districts  were  first  derived.  Corinthos  died  without  issue,  and  the 
Corinthians  then  invited  MMea  from  lolkos  as  the  representative  of 
.,E^t^s:  she  with  her  husband  Jason  thus  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Corinth.  This  legend  of  Eum^lus,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
genealogical  poets,  so  different  from  the  story  adopted  by  Neophron 
or  Euripides,  was  followed  certainly  by  Simonid^s,  and  seemingly 
by  Theopompus.  The  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and  arranged 
with  a  view  to  the  supremacy  of  M^dea;  the  emigration  of  ^^tes 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  transferred  his  scepter  being  so 
laid  out  as  to  confer  upon  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the  throne. 
The  Corinthians  paid  to  MSdea  and  to  her  children  solemn  worship, 
either  divine  or  heroic,  in  conjunction  with  H6r6  Akraea,  and  this  was 
siifficient  to  give  to  MMea  a  prominent  place  in  the  genealogy  com- 
posed by  a  Corinthian  poet  accustomed  to  blend  together  gods, 
heroes,  and  men  in  the  antiquities  of  his  native  city.  According  to  the 
legend  of  Eum^us,  Jason  became  (through  M§dea)  king  of  Corinth; 
but  she  concealed  the  children  of  their  marriage  in  the  temple  of 
HerS,  trusting  that  the  goddess  would  render  them  immortal. 
Jason,  discovering  her  proceedings,  left  her  and  retired  in  disgust  to 
lolkos;  MMea  also,  being  disappointed  in  her  scheme,  quitted  the 
place,  leaving  the  throne  in  the  hand? of  Sisyphus,  to  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  story  of  Theopompus,  she  had  become  attached.  Other 
lei,^ends  recounted  that  Zeus  had  contracted  a  passion  for  M^dea, 
but  that  she  had  rejected  his  suit  from  fear  of  the  displeasure  of 
Her6;  who,  as  a  recompense  for  such  fidelity,  rendered  her  children 
immortal  mor^ver,  MMea  had  erected,  by  special  command  of 
Hera,  the  celeb^ted  temple  of  Aphrodite!  at  Corinth.  The  tenor  of 
these  fables  manifests  their  connection  with  the  temple  of  H^r^:  and 
we  may  consider  the  legend  of  MMea  as  having  been  originally  quite 
independent  of  that  of  Sisyphus,  but  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming 
chronological  sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those  uEolids 
of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants. 

Sisyphus  had  for  his  sons  Glaukos  and  Ornytion.  From  Glaukos 
sprang  Bellerophon,  whose  romantic  adventures  commence  with  the 
Iliad,  and  are  further  expanded  by  subsequent  poets:  according  to 
some  accounts  he  was  really  the  son  of  Poseidon,  the  prominent  deity 
of  the  ^olid  family.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  Bellerophon  rendered 
him  the  object  of  a  strong  passion  on  the  part  of  Anteia,  wife  of 
PrcBtos  king  of  Argos.  Finding  her  advances  rejected,  she  con- 
tracted a  violent    hatred    toward  him,   and  endeavored   by  false 
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accusations  to  prevail  upon  lier  husband  to  kill  him.  Prrptos 
refused  to  commit  tiie  deed  imder  his  own  roof,  but  dispatched 
him  to  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Lykia,  in  Asia  Minor,  putting 
into  his  hands  a  folded  tablet  full  of  destructive  sj^mbols.  Con- 
formably to  these  suggestions,  tlie  most  perilous  imdertakings  were 
imposed  upon  Bellerophon.  He  was  directed  to  attack  the  monster 
Chima^ra  and  to  conquer  the  warlike  Solymi  as  well  as  the  Amazons: 
as  he  returned  victorious  from  these  enterprises,  an  ambuscade  was 
laid  for  him  by  the  bravest  Lykian  warriors,  all  of  whom  he  slew. 
At  length  the  Lykian  king  recognized  him  "as  the  genuine  son  of  a 
god,"  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  together  with  half  of 
his  kingdom.  The  grand-children  of  Bellerophon,  Glaukos  and 
Sarpe^don, — the  latter  a  son  of  his  daughter  Laodameia  by  Zeus, — 
combat  as  allies  of  Troy  against  the  host  of  Agamenmon. 

We  now  pass  from  Sisyphus  and  the  Corinthian  fables  to  another 
son  of  yEolus.  Athamas,  whose  family  history  is  not  less  replete  with 
mournful  and  tragical  incidents,  abundantly  diversified  by  the  poets. 
Athamas,  we  are  told,  was  king  of  Orchomenos;  his  wife  Nephel^ 
"was  a  goddess,  and  he  had  by  her  two  children,  Phryxus  and  HellC. 
After  a  certain  time  he  neglected  Nephele,  and  took  to  himself  as  a 
new  wife  Ino.  the  daughter  of  Kadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Lcarchus  and  MelikertCs.  Ino,  looking  upon  Phryxus  with  the 
hatred  of  a  stepmother,  laid  a  snare  for  his  life.  She  persuaded  the 
women  to  roast  the  seed-wheat,  which,  when  sown  in  this  condition, 
yielded  no  crop,  so   that   famine  overspread  the   land.     Athamas, 

sending  to  Delphi  to  implore  counsel  and  a  remedy,  received  for 

answer,  through  the  machinations  of  Ino  with  the  oracle,  that  the 
barrenness  of  the  fields  could  not  be  alleviated  except  by  offering 
Phryxus  as  a  saciifice  to  Zeus.  The  distress  of  the  people  compelled 
him  to  execute  this  injunction,  and  Phryxus  was  led  as  a  victim  to 
the  altar.  But  the  power  of  his  mother'Nephele  snatched  him  from 
destruction,  and  procured  for  him  from  Hermes  a  ram  with  a  fleece 
of  gold,  upon  which  he  and  his  sister  Hell6  mounted  and  were  car- 
ried across  the  sea.  The  ram  took  the  direction  of|||he  Euxine  sea 
and  Kolchis:  when  they  were  crossing  the  Hellespont,  Helle  fell  off 
into  the  narrow  strait,  which  took  its  name  from  th:it  incident. 
Upon  this,  the  ram,  who  was  endued  with  speech,  consoled  the  ter- 
rified Phryxus,  and  ultimately  carried  him  safe  to  Kolchis;  ^^t^s, 
king  of  Kolchis,  son  of  the  god  Helios  and  brother  of  Circ6,  received 
Phiyxus  kindl}',  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Chalkiop^  in  marria^xc. 
Phryxus  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  suspending  the  golden 
fleece  in  the  sacred  grove  of  ArOs: 

Athamas— according  to  some  both  Athamas  and  Ino— were  after- 
wards driven  mad  by  the  anger  of  the  goddess  HSrc? ;  insomuch  that 
the  father  shot  his  own  son  Learchus,  and  would  also  have  put  to 
death  his  other  son  MellkertOs,  if  Ino  had  not  snatched  Ijim  away. 
She   lied  ^vith  the  boy  across  the  Mcgarian  t<^rritory  and  ^louut 


Geraneia,  to  the  rock  Moluris,  overhanging  the  Saronic  gulf:  Atha- 
mas pursued  her,  and  in  order  to  escape  him  she  leaped  into  the  sea. 
She  became  a  sea-goddess  under  the  title  of  Leukothea;  while  the 
''  body  of  Melikert^s  was  cast  ashore  on  the  neighboring  territory  of 
Schoenus,  and  buried  by  his  uncle  Sis^'phus,  who  was  directed  by 
the  Nereids  to  pay  to  him  heroic  honors  under  the  name  of  Palaemon. 
The  Isthmian  games,  one  of  the  great  periodical  festivals  of  Greece, 
were  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  god  Poseidon,  in  conjunction  with 
Palaemon  as  a  hero.  Athamas  abandoned  his  territory,  and  became 
the  first  settler  of  a  neighboring  region  called  from  him  Athamantia, 
or  the  Athamautian  plain. 

The  legend  of  Athamas  connects  itself  with  some  sanguinary 
religious  rites  and  very  peculiar  family  customs,  which  prevailed  at 
Alos,  in  Achaia  Phthiotis,  down  to  a  time  later  than  the  historian 
Herodotus,  find  of  which  some  remnant  existed  at  Orcliomenos  even 

in  the  days  of  Plutarch.  Athamas  was  worshiped  at  Alos  as  a  hero, 
having  both  a  chapel  and  a*  consecrated  grove,  attached  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  Laphystios.  On  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  heroic 
progenitor,  a  special  curse  and  disability  stood  affixed.  The  eldest 
of  tiie  race  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  prytaueion  or  government- 
house:  if  he  was  found  within  the  doors  of  the  building,  the  other 
citizens  laid  hold  of  him  on  his  going  out,  surrounded  him  with  gar- 
lands, and  led  him  in  solemn  procession  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim 
at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Laphystios.  The  prohibition  carried  with  it  an 
exclusion  from  all  the  public  meetings  and  ceremonies,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  and  from  the  sacred' fire  of  the  state:  many  of  the 

individuals  marked  out  had  therefore  been  bold  enough  to  transgress 
it.  Some  had  been  seized  on  quitting  the  building  and  actually 
sacrificed;    others  had  fled  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  avoid  a 

similar  fate. 

The  guides  who  conducted  Xerxes  and  his  army  through  southern 
Thessaly  detailed  to  him  this  existing  practice,  coupled  with  the 
local  legend,  that  Athamas,  together  with  Ino,  had  sought  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  Phryxus,  who,  however,  had  escaped  to  Kolchis; 
that  the  Acha^ans  had  been  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  offer  up  Atha- 
mas himself  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  release  the  country  from  the 
auger  of  the  gods;  but  that  Kytissoros,  son  of  Phryxus,  coming  back 
from  Kolchis,  had  intercepted  the  sacrifice  of  Athamas,  w^hereby  t-he 
anger  of  the  gods  remained  still  unappeased,  and  an  undying  curse 
rested  upon  the  family. 

That  such  human  sacrifices  continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
even  down  to  a  period  later  than  Herodotus,  among  the  family  who 
worshiped  Athamas  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  appears  certain:  men- 
tion is  also  made  of  similar  customs  in  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Thes- 
saly, in  honor  of  Peleus  and  Cheiron.  'But  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume that,  in  tlie  period  of  greater  humanity  which  Herodotus 
witnessed,  actual  sacrifice  had  become  very  rare.,    The  curse  and  the 
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accusations  to  prevail  upon  licr  husband  to  kill  him.  Prnctos 
refused  to  commit  the  deed  \mder  his  own  roof,  but  dispatched 
him  to  his  son-in-hiw,  tlie  king  of  Lykia,  in  Asia  Minor,  putting 
into  his  hands  a  folded  tablet  full  of  destructive  symbols.  Con- 
formably to  these  suggestions,  tlie  most  perilous  imdertakings  were 
imposed  upon  Bellerophon.  He  was  directed  to  attack  the  monster 
ChimtTra  and  to  conquer  the  warlike  Solymi  as  well  as  the  Amazons: 
as  lie  returned  victorious  from  these  enterprises,  an  ambuscade  'was 
laid  for  him  by  the  bravest  Lykian  warriors,  all  of  whom  he  slew. 

At  length  the  Lykian  king  recognized  him  **as  the  genuine  son  of  a 
god,"  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  together  with  half  of 
his  kingdom.  The  grand-children  of  Bellerophon,  Glaukos  and 
Sarp^don, — the  latter  a  son  of  his  daughter  Laodamcia  by  Zeus, — 
combat  as  allies  of  Troy  against  the  host  of  Agamenmon. 

We  now  pass  from  Sisyphus  and  the  Corinthian  fables  to  another 
son  of  yEolus.  Athamas,  whose  family  history  is  not  less  replete  with 
mournful  and  tragical  incidents,  abundantly  diversified  by  the  poets. 
Athamas,  we  are  told,  was  king  of  Orchomcnos;  his  wife  Nephel6 
was  a  goddess,  and  he  had  by  her  two  children,  Phryxus  and  HellC. 
After  a  certain  time  he  neglected  Nephele,  and  took  to  himself  as  a 
new  wife  Ino.  the  daughter  of  Kadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 

Lcarchus  and  Melikertcs.  Ino,  looking  upon  Phryxus  with  the 
hatred  of  a  stepmother,  laid  a  snare  for  his  life.  She  persuaded  the 
women  to  roast  the  seed-wheat,  which,  when  sown  in  this  condition, 
yielded  no  crop,  so  that  famine  overspread  the  land.  Athamas, 
sending  to  Delphi  to  implore  counsel  and  a  remedy,  received  for 
answer,  through  the  machinations  of  Ino  with  the  oracle,  that  the 
barrenness  of  the  fields  could  not  be  alleviated  except  by  offering 
Phryxus  as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus.  The  distress  of  the  people  compelled 
him  to  execute  this  injunction,  and  Phryxus  was  led  as  a  victim  to 
the  altar.  But  the  power  of  his  mother  Nephele  snatched  him  from 
destruction,  and  procured  for  him  from  Hermes  a  ram  with  a  fleece 

of  gold,  upon  wdiich  he  and  his  sister  Ilelld  mounted  and  were  car- 
ried across  the  sea.  The  ram  took  the  direction  of||he  P^uxine  sea 
and  Kolchis:  when  they  were  crossing  the  Hellespont,  Helle  fell  off 
into  the  narrow  strait,  which  took  its  name  from  that  incident. 
Upon  this,  the  ram,  who  was  endued  with  speech,  consoled  the  ter- 
riiied  Phryxus,  and  ultimately  carried  him  safe  to  Kolchis;  iEetOs, 
king  of  Kolchis,  son  of  the  god  Helios  and  brother  of  Circ6,  received 
Phiyxus  kindl}',  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Chalkiop<5  in  marriage. 
Phryxus  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus  Ph}\xios,  suspending  the  golden 
fleece  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Ari^s: 

Athamas— according  to  some  both  Athamas  and  Ino — were  after- 
wards driven  mad  by  the  anger  of  the  goddess  Hc^rt^;  insomuch  that 
the  father  shot  his  own  son  Learchus,  and  would  also  have  put  to 
death  his  other  son  M'elikertc^s,  if  Ino  had  not  snatched  him  away. 
She   fled  with  the  boy  across  the  Mcgarian  territory  and  ^louiit 
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Geraneia,  to  the  rock  Moluris,  overhanging  the  Saronic  gulf:  Atha- 
mas pursued  her,  and  in  order  to  escape  him  she  leaped  into  tlie  sea. 
She  became  a  sea-goddess  under  the  title  of  Leukothea;  while  the 
body  of  Melikertcs  was  cast  ashore  on  the  neighboring  territory-  of 
Schoenus,  and  buried  by  his  uncle  Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by 
the  Nereids  to  pay  to  him  heroic  honors  under  the  name  of  Palffinon. 
The  Isthmian  games,  one  of  the  great  periodical  festivals  of  Greece, 
were  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  god  Poseidon,  in  conjunction  witli 
Palsemon  as  a  hero.  Athamas  abandoned  his  territory,  and  l>ecamc 
the  first  settler  of  a  neighboring  region  called  from  him  Alhamanlia, 

or  the  Athamantian  plain. 

The  legend  of  Athamas  connects  itself  with  some  sanguinary 
religious  rites  and  verv  peculiar  family  customs,  which  prevailed  at 
Alos,  in  Achaia  Phthiotis,  down  to  a  tim.e  later  than  the  historian 
Herodotus,  and  of  which  some  remnant  existed  at  Orchomcnos  even 
in  the  days  of  Plutarch.  Athamas  was  worshiped  at  Alos  as  a  hero, 
havino- both  a  chapel  and  a' consecrated  grove,  attached  to  the  tem- 
ple of'Zeus  Laphystios.  On  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  heroic 
pro,"-enitor,  a  special  curse  and  disability  stood  aftixed.  The  eldest 
of  The  race  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  prytaneion  or  government- 
house:  if  he  was  found  within  the  doors  of  the  building,  the  other 
citizens  laid  hold  of  him  on  his  going  out,  surrounded  him  with  gar- 
lands, and  led  him  in  solemn  procession  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim 
at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Laphvstios.  The  prohibition  carried  with  it  an 
exclusion  from  all  the  piiblic  meetings  and  ceremonies,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  and  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  state:  many  of  the 
individuals'^marked  out  had  therefore  been  bold  enough  to  transgress 
it  Some  had  been  seized  on  quitting  the  building  and  actually 
sacrificed;    others  had  fled  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  avoid  a 

similar  fate. 

The  guides  who  conducted  Xerxes  and  his  army  through  southern 
Thessaly  detailed  to  him  this  existing  practice,  coupled  with  the 
local  legend,  that  Athamas,  together  with  Ino,  had  sought  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  Phryxus,  who,  however,  had  escaped  to  Kolchis; 
liiat  the  Achasans  had  been  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  offer  up  Atha- 
mas himself  as  an  expiatorv  sacrifice  to  release  the  country  from  the 
an^er  of  the  gods;  but  that  Ky tissoros,  son  of  Phryxus,  coming  back 
froin  Kolchis,  had  intercepted  the  sacrifice  of  Athamas,  whereby  t-hc 
anger  of  the  gods  remained  still  unappeased,  and  an  undying  curse 

rested  upon  the  family.  i  *     . 

That  such  human  sacrifices  continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
even  down  to  a  period  later  than  Herodotus,  among  the  family  who 
worshiped  Athamas  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  appears  certain :  men- 
tion is  also  made  of  similar  customs  in  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Thes- 
s-ily  in  honor  of  Peleus  and  Cheiron.  'But  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume that,  in  tlKi  period  of  greater  humanity  which  Herodotus 
witnessed,  actual  sacrifice  had  become  very  rare..    The  curse  and  the 
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legend  still  remained,  but  were  not  called  into  practical  workini^. 
ex^cept  durin.i^  periods  of  intense  national  suffering  or  apprehension, 
durina:  which  the  relieious  sensibilities  were  always  greatly  aggra- 
vated We  cannot  at  all  doubt  that,  during  the  alarm  created  by  the 
presence  of  the  Persian  king,  with  his  immense  and  1 1-disciplmecl 
host  the  minds  of  the  Thessalians  must  have  been  keenly  alive  to  all 
that 'was  terrific  in  their  national  stories,  and  all  that  was  expiatory 
in  their  religious  solemnities.  Moreover,  the  mind  ol  Xerxes  him- 
self was  so  awe-struck  by  the  tale  that  he  reverenced  uie  dwelling- 
1)1  ace  consecrated  to  Athamas.  The  guides  who  recounted  to  him 
the  romantic  legend  gave  it  as  the  historical  and  generating  cause  of 
the  existing  rule  and  practice:  a  critical  inquirer  is  forced  (as  lins 
been  remarked  before)  to  reverse  the  order  of  precedence,  and  to 
treat  the  practice  as  having  been  the  suggesting  cause  of  its  own 
explanatorv  legend. 

The  family  history  of  Athamas  and  the  worship  of  Zeus  Laphys- 
tios  are  expressly  connected  by  Herodotus  with  Alos  in  AchcTa 
riithiotis— one  of  the  towns  enumerated  in  the  Iliad  as  tinder  the 
command  of  Achilles.  But  there  was  also  a  mountain  called  Laphys- 
tion  and  a  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  Laphystios  between  Orchom- 
enos  and  Koioneia,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  territorj^  known 
in  the  historical  ages  as  Boeotia.  Here,  too,  the  family  story  of  Atlia- 
mas  is  localized,  and  Athamas  is  presented  tons  as  king  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Koroneia,  Haliartus,  and  Mount  Laphystion:  he  is  thus 
interwoven  with  the  Orchomenian  genealogy.  Andrcus  (we  are  told), 
son  of  the  river  Peneios,  was  the  first  person  who  settled  m  the 
re"-ion-  from  him  it  received  the  name  Andreis.  Athamas,  earning 
subsequently  to  Andreus,  received  from  him  the  territory  of  Koro- 
neia and  Haliartus  with  Mount  Laphystion:  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Andreus  EuippO,  daughter  of  his  son  Leucon,  and  the  issije  of  this 
marriage  was  EteoklC^s,  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  river  Kephisos. 
KorOnos  and  Haliartus,  grandsons  of  the  Corinthian  Sisyphus,  were 
adopted  by  Athamas,  as  he  had  lost  all  his  children  But  when  his 
grandson  PresbOn,  son  of  Phryxus,  returned  to  him  from  Kolchis,  he 
divided  his  territory  in  such  manner  that  Koronos  and  Haliartus 
became  the  founders  of  the  towns  which  bore  their  names.  Almon, 
the  son  of  Sisyphus,  also  received  from  Etcokl^s  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory  where  he  established  the  village  Almones. 

AVith  EteoklOs  began,  according  to  a  statement  m  one  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems,  the  worship  of  the  Cliarites  or  Graces,  so  long  and 
so  solemnly  continued  atOrchomenos  in  the  periodical  festival  of  the 
Charitesia  to  which  many  neighboring  towns  and  districts  seem  to 
have  contributed.  He  also  distributed  the  inhabitants  into  two  tribes 
--^EteokUia  and  KCphisias.  He  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by 
iLimos  who  had  only  two  daughters,  ChrysC  and  Chrysogeneia.  The 
son  of  Chryse  by  the  god  Ares  was  Phlegyas,  the  father  and  founder 
of    the  warlike  and  predatory  Phlegyaj,  who  despoiled   every  one 
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within  their  reach,  and  assaulted  not  only  the  pilgrims  on  their  road  to 
Delphi,  but  even  the  treasures  of  the  temple  itself.  The  offended 
eod  punished  them  by  continued  thunder,  by  earthquakes,  and  by 
pestilence,  which  extinguished  all  this  impious  race,  except  a  scanty 

remnant  who  fled  into  Phokis.  ,     ,  ^      .  ^     *r. 

Chrysogeneia,  the  other  daughter  of  Almos,  had  for  issue,  by  the 
cod  Poseidon,  Minyas:  the  son  of  Miuyas  was  Orchomenos.  From 
these  two  was  derived  the  name  both  of  Minyse  for  the  people,  and 
of  Orchomenos  for  the  town.  During  the  reign  of  Orchomenos, 
Hyettus  came  to  him  from  Argos,  having  become  an  exile  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Molyros:  Orchomenos  assigned  to  hini  a 
portion  of  land,  where  he  founded  the  village  called  Hy^ttus.  Or- 
chomenos, having  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  Klymenos^  son  of 
Presbon,  of  the  house  of  Athamas:  Klymenos  was  slain  by  some 
Tli^bans  during  the  festival  of  Poseidon  at  Onch^stos;  and  his  eldest 
son  Erjzinus,  to  avenge  his  death,  attacked  the  Th^bans  with  his 
utmost  force— an  attack  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that  the 
latter  were  forced  to  submit,  and  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute. 

The  Orchomenian  power  was  now  at  its  height:  both  Minyas  and 
Orchomenos  had  been  princes  of  surpassing  wealth  a?,^l]lie  former 
had  built  a  spacious  and  durable  editice  which  he  had  filled  with  gold 
and  silver.  But  the  success  of  Erginus  against  Thebes  was  soon 
terminated  and  reversed  by  the  hand  of  the  irresistible  Herakl^s  who 
rejected  with  disdain  the  claim  of  tribute,  and  even  mutilated  the 
envoys  sent  to  demand  it:  he  not  only  emancipated  Thebes  but 
broke  down  and  impoveristied  Orchomenos.  Erginus  m  his  old  age 
married  a  young  wife,  from  which  match  sprang  the  illustrious 
heroes  or  gods,  Trophonius  and  Agamedes;  though  many  (among 
whom' is  Pausanias  himself)  believed  Trophonius  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo  Trophonius,  one  of  the  most  memorable  persons  in  Grecian 
mvtholoffV.  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in  various  places,  but  with 
especial  lauctity  as  Zeus  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia:  in  his  temple  at 
this  town  the  prophetic  manifestations  outlasted  those  of  Delphi 
itself.  Ti^phonius  and  AgamM^s,  enjoying  matchless  renown  as 
architects,  built  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  thalamus  of  Amphitryon 
at  Thebes  and  also  the  inaccessible  vault  of  Hyneus  at  Hyna,  in 
which  thev  are  said  to  have  left  one  stone  removable  at  pleasure  so 
as  to  reserve  for  themselves  a  secret  entrance.  They  entered  so 
frequently,  and  stole  so  much  gold  and  silver,  that  Hyneus,  aston- 
ished at  his  losses,  at  length  spread  a  fine  net,  in  which  Agamedes 
was  inextricably  caught:  Trophonios  cut  off  his  brother  s  head  and 
carried  it  away,  so  that  the  body,  which  alone  remained,  was  insuf- 
ficient to  identify  the  thief.  Like  Amphiaraos,  whom  he  resembles 
in  more  than  one  respect,  Trophonius  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth 

near  Lebadeia.  ^    ,  .  ,  

From  TrophOnius   and  AgamSdSs    the  Orchomenian    genealo^ 
passes  to  Askalaphos  and  lalmenos,  the  sons  of  ArSs  by  Astyoche, 
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who  are  named  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  as  leaders  of  the  thirty 
ships  from  Orchomenos  against  Troy.  Azeiis,  the  i^rand father  of 
Astyochg  in  the  Iliad,  is  introduced  as  the  brother  of  Erginus  by 
Pausanias,  who  does  not  carry  the  pediirree  lower. 

The  genealogy  here  given  out  of  Pausanias  is  deserving  of  the  more 
attention  because  it  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  special  his- 
tory of  Orchomenos  by  the  Corinthian  Kallippus,  who  a^rain  bor- 
rowed from  the  native  Orchomenian  poet,  Chersias:  the  works  of  the 
latter  had  never  come  into  the  hands  of  Pausanias.     It  illustrates 
forcibly  the  principle  upon  whicli  these  mythical  genealogies  were 
framed,  for  almost  every  personage  in  the  series  is  an  Eponvmus 
Andreus  gave  his  name  to  the  countrv,  Athamas  to  the  Athamrmtian 
plain;    Minyas,    Orchomenos,     Koronus,      Haliartus,    Almos     and 
Hy^ttus   are  each  in  like  manner  connected  with   some   name  of 
people,  tribe,  town,  or  village;  while  Chrysg  and  Chrvsogeneia  have 
their  origm  in  the  reputed  ancient  wealth  of  Orchomenos.     Abun- 
dant discrepancies  are  found,however,  in  respect  to  this  old  gencalo^-y, 
if  we  look  to  other  accounts.  According  to  one  statement,  Orchomenos 
was  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Ision^,  daughter  of  Danaus;  Minyas  was  the 
son  of  Orchomenos  (or  rather  Poseidon)  by  Hermippe,  daughter  of 
Bo^otos;  the^sons  of  Minyas  were  Presbon,  Orchomenos,  Athamas, 
and  Diochthoudas.     Others  represented  Minyas  as  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Kalhrrhoe,  an  Oceanic  nymph,  while  Dionysius  called  him  son  of 
Ar^s,  and  Aristod^mus,  son  of  Aleas;  lastly,  there  were  not  wantino- 
authors  who  termed  both  Minyas  and  Orchomenos  sons  of  Eteokl^s! 
Nor  do  we  find  in  any  one  of  these genealoc:ies  the  name  of  Amphion 
the  son  of  lasus,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the  Odyssey  as  kinil' 
of  Orchomenos,  and  whose  beautiful  daughter  Chloris  is  married  to 
NCdeus.     Pausanias  mentions  him,  but  not  as  king,  which  is  the 
denomination  given  to  him  in  Homer. 

The  discrepancies  here  cited  are  hardly  necessary  in  order  to  prove 
that  these  Orchomenian  genealogies  possess  no  historical  value.  Yet 
some  probable  inferences  appear  deducible  from  the  general  tenor  of 
the  legends,  whether  the  facts  and  persons  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed be  real  or  fictitious. 

Throughout  all  the  historical  age,  Orchomenos  is  a  member  of  the 
Boeotian  confederation.  But  the  Bcrotians  are  said  to  have  been 
immigrants  into  the  territory  which  bore  their  name  from  Thessaly; 
and  ]Mior  to  the  time  of  their  immigration,  Orchomenos  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  appear  as  possessed  by  the  Miny»,  who  are 
recognized  in  that  locality  both  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey  and 
from  whom  the  constantly  recurring  Eponymus,  kin^-  Minyas,  is 
bon-ovved  by  the  genealogists.  Poetical  legend  connects  the  Orcho- 
menian Minyae.  on  the  one  side,  with  Pylos  and  Triphylia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus; on  the  other  side,  with  Phthiotis  and  the  town  of  lolkos 
in  Thessaly;  also  with  Corinth,  through  Sisyphus  and  his  son^ 
PherekydCs  represented  X^leus,  king  of  Pvlos,  as  having  also  becil 
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king  of  Orchomenos.  In  the  region  of  Triphylia,  near  to  or  coinci- 
dent with  P^ios,  a  Minyeian  river  is  mentioned  by  Homer;  and  we 
find  traces  of  residents  called  Minvoe  even  in  the  historical  times, 
though  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  way  in  w^hich  they 
came  thither  is  strange  and  unsatisfactory. 

Before  the  great  changes  whicli  took  place  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  from  the  immigration  of  the  Thesprotians  into  Thessaly,  of 
the  Boeotians  into  Boeotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  and  -^tolians  into 
Peloponnesus,  at  a  date  which  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  the 
Minya3  and  tribes  fraternally  connected  with  them  seem  to  have 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  from  lolkos  in 
Thessaly  to  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  wealth  of  Orchomenos 
is  renowned  even  in  the  Iliad;  and  when  we  study  its  topography  in 
detail,  we  are  furnished  with  a  probable  explanation  both  of  its  pros- 
perity and  its  decay.  Orchomenos  was  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  lake  KopaYs,  which  receives  not  only  the  river  Kephisos 
from  the  valleys  of  Phokis,  but  also  other  rivers  from  Parnassus  and 
Helicon.  The  waters  of  the  lake  find  more  than  one  subterranean 
egress — partly  through  natural  rifts  and  cavities  in  the  limestone 
mountains,  partly  through  a  tunnel  pierced  artificial!}"  more  than  a 
mile  in  length — into  the  plain  on  the  north-eastern  side,  from  whence 
they  flow  into  the  Euba?an  sea  near  Larymna.  And  it  appears  that, 
so  long  as  these  channels  w^ere  diligently  watched  and  kept  clear,  a 
large  portion  of  the  lake  was  in  the  condition  of  alluvial  land,  pre- 
eminently rich  and  fertile.  But  when  the  channels  came  to  be  either 
neglected  or  designedly  choked  up  b}^  an  enemy,  the  water  accumu- 
lated to  such  a  degree  as  to  occupy  the  soil  of  m.ore  than  one  ancient 
town,  to  endanger  the  position  of  Kopae,  and  to  occasion  the  change 
of  the  site  of  Orchomenos  itself  from  the  plain  to  the  declivit}^  of 
Mount  Hyphanteion.  An  engineer,  Krat^s,  began  the  clearance  of 
the  obstructed  water-courses  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  by  his  commission — the  destroyer  of  Thebes  being  anxious  to 
re-establish  the  extinct  prosperity  of  Orchomenos.  He  succeeded  so 
far  as  partially  to  drain  and  diminish  the  lake,  w^hereby  the  site  of 
more  than  one  ancient  city  was  rendered  visible;  but  the  revival  of 
Thebes  by  Kassander,  after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  lake  soon  regained  its  former 
diniensions,  to  contract  which  no  further  attempt  was  made. 

According  to  the  Theban  le^^end,  Herakles,  after  his  defeat  of 
Erginus.  had  blocked  up  the  exit  of  the  waters,  and  converted  the 
Orchomenian  plain  into  a  lake.  The  spreading  of  these  waters  is 
thus  connected  with  the  humiliation  of  the  Minyse;  and  there  can  be 
little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  these  ancient  tenants  of  Orchomenos, 
before  it  became  Boeotized,  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  the 
protective  channels.  Nor  could  such  an  object  have  been  accom- 
plished without  combined  action  and  acknowledged  ascendency  on 
the  part  of  that  city  over  its  neighbors,  extending  even  to  the  sea  at 
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Larymna,  where  the  river  K^phiso^  discharges  itself.  Of  its  extended 
iuflueiice,  as  well  as  of  its  luaritime  activity,  we  find  a  remarkable 
evidence  in  the  ancient  and  venerated  Amphiktyony  at  Kalauria. 
The  little  island  so  named,  near  the  harbor  of  Tixrzi^n,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  sacred  to  Poseidon,  and  an  asylum  of  inviolable  sanctity. 
At  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  Kalauria,  there  had  existed,  from 
unknown  date,  a  periodical  sacrifice,  celebrated  by  seven  cities  in 
common— Hermion^,  Epidaurus,  ^gina,  Athens,  Prasioe,  Nauplia, 
and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenos.  This  ancient  religious  combination 
dales  from  the  time  wlien  Nauplia  was  independent  of  Argos,  and 
Prasiae  of  Sparta:  Argos  and  Sparta,  according  to  the  usual  practice 
in  Greece,  continued  to  fulfill  the  obligation  each  on  the  part  of  its 
respective  dependent.  Six  out  of  the  seven  states  are  at  once  sea- 
towns,  and  near  enough  to  Kalauria  to  account  for  their  participation 
in  this  Amphiktyony.  But  the  junction  of  Orchomenos,  from  its 
comparative  remoteness,  becomes  inexplicable,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  its  territory  reached  the  sea,  and  that  it  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable maritime  traffic— a  fact  which  helps  to  elucidate  both  its 
legendary  connection  with  lolkoe,  and  its  partnership  in  what  is 
called  the  Ionic  emigration. 

The  great  power  of  Orchomenos  w^as  broken  down  and  the  city 
reduced  to  a  secondary  and  half-dependent  position  by  the  Boeotians 
of  Thebes;  at  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances,  history  has 
not  preserved.  The  story  that  the  Thc^ban  hero,  HSrakl^s,  rescued 
his  native  city  from  servitude  and  tribute  to  Orchomenos,  since  it 
comes  from  a  Kadmeian  and  not  from  an  Orchomenian  legend,  and 
since  the  details  of  it  were  favorite  subjects  of  commemoration  in 
the  Theban  temples,  affords  a  presumption  that  Thebes  was  really 
once  dependent  on  Orchomenos.  Moreover,  the  savage  mutilations 
intlicted  by  the  hero  on  the  tribute-seeking  envoys,  so  faithfully 
portrayed  in  his  surname  Rhinokoloustes,  infuse  into  the  mythe  a 
portion  of  that  bitter  feeling  w  hich  so  long  prevailed  between  Thebes 
and  Orchomenos.  and  which  led  the  Thebans,  as  soon  as  the  battle 
of  Leuktra  had  placed  supremacy  in  their  hands,  to  destroy  and 
depopulate  their  rival.  The  ensuing  generation  saw  the  same  fate 
retorted  upon  Thebes,  combined  with  the  restoration  of  Orchomenos. 
The  legendary  grandeur  of  this  city  continued,  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  distinguished  for  wealth  and  power,  imperishably 
recorded  both  in  the  minds  of  the  nobler  citizens  and  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  poets:  the  emphatic  language  of  Pausanias  shows  how 
much  he  found  concerning  it  in  the  old  epic. 

Section  II. — Daughters  of  ^olus. 

\\  ith  several  of  the  daughters  of  ^olus  memorable  mythical  pedi- 
grees and  narratives  are  connected.  AlkyonS  married  KSyx,  the 
son  of  Eosphoros,  but  both  she  and  hor  husband  displayed  in  a  high 
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degree  the  overweening  insolence  common  in  the  ^olic  race.  The 
wife  called  her  husband  Zeus,  while  he  addressed  her  as  H^rS,  for 
which  presumptuous  act  Zeus  punished  them  by  changing  both  into 

birds. 

Canac^  had  by  the  god  Poseidon  several  children,  among  whom 
were  Epopeus  and  Aloeus.  Aloeus  married  Iphimedea;  who  became 
enamored  of  the  god  Poseidon,  and  boasted  of  her  intimacy  with 
him.  She  had  by  him  two  sons.  Otos  and  Ephialtds,  the  huge  and 
formidable  Aloids,— Titanic  beings,  nine  fathoms  in  height  and  nine 
cubits  in  breadth,  even  in  their  boyhood,  before  they  had  attamed 
their  full  strength.  These  Aloids  defied  and  insulted  the  gods  of 
Olympus.  They  paid  their  court  to  H^re  and  Artemis ;  moreover,  they 
even  seized  and  bound  Ar^s,  confining  him  in  a  brazen  chamber  for 
thirteen  mouths.  No  one  knew  where  he  was,  and  the  intolerable 
chain  would  have  worn  him  to  death  had  not  Eriboea,  the  jealous  step- 
mother of  the  Aloids,  revealed  the  place  of  his  detention  to  Hermes, 
who  carried  him  surreptitiously  away  when  at  the  last  extremity. 
Ares  could  obtain  no  atonement  for  such  an  indignity.  Otos  and 
EphialtSs  even  prepared  to  assault  the  gods  in  heaven,  pilmg  up  Ossa 
on  Olympus  and  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  order  to  reach  them.  And  this 
tliey  would  have  accomplished  had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  to 
their  full  maturity;  but  the  arrows  of  Apollo  put  a  timely  end  to 
their  short-lived  career.  ^    ^  ^ 

The  genealogy  assigned  to  KalykS,  another  daughter  of  ^olus, 
conducts  us  from  Tessaly  to  Elis  and  ^tolia.  She  married  Aethlius 
(the  son  of  Zeus  by  Protogeneia,  daughter  of  Deukalion  and  sister 
of'Hell^n),  who  conducted  a  colony  out  of  Thessaly,  and  settled  m 
the  territory  of  Elis.  He  had  for  his  son  Endymion,  respecting 
whom  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  and  the  Eoiai  related  several  wonderful 
thino-s.  Zeus  granted  him  the  privilege  of  determining  the  hour  of 
his  own  death,  and  even  translated  him  into  heaven,  which  he  for- 
feited by  daring  to  pay  court  to  H^re:  his  vision  in  this  criminal 
attempt  was  cheated  by  a  cloud,  and  he  was  cast  out  into  the  under- 
world According  to  other  stories,  his  great  beauty  caused  the  god- 
dess Seleng  to  become  enamored  of  him,  and  to  visit  him  by  night 
durino-  his  sleep:— the  sleep  of  Endymion  became  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  enviable,  undisturbed,  and  deathless  repose.  Endymion  had 
for  issue  (Pausanias  gives  us  three  different  accounts,  and  Apollo- 
dorus  a  fourth,  of  the  name  of  his  wife),  Epeios,  ^tolus,  Paeon,  and 
a  daughter  Eurykyd^.  He  caused  his  three  sons  to  run  a  race  on 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  Epeios,  being  victorious,  was  rewarded 
by  becoming  his  successor  in  the  kingdom:  it  was  after  him  that  the 
peoplc3  were  denominated  Epeians. 

Epeios  had  no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Lleios, 
son  of  Euryk yda  by  the  god  Poseidon :  the  name  of  the  people  was 
then  changed  from  Epeians  to  Eleians.  ^tolus,  the  brother  of 
Epeios  having  slain  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  compelled  to  flee 
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from  the  country:  he  crossed  the  Corinthian  gulf  and  settled  in  the 
territory  tlien  called  Kuretis,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

The  son  of  Eleios,— or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of^  the  god 
Helios  of  Poseidon,  or  of  Phorbas,— is  Augeas,  whom  we  hnd  men- 
tioned'in  the  Iliad  as  king  of  the  Epeians  or  Eleians  Augeas  was 
rich  in  all  sorts  of  rural  wealth,  and  possessed  herds  of  cattle  so 
numerous  that  the  dung  of  the  animals  accumulated  in  the  stable  or 
cattle-inclosures -beyond  all  power  of  endurance.  Euryslheus,  as  an 
insult  to  H^rajvles,  imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of  cleansmg 
t.liis  stable:  the  hero,  disdaining  to  carry  off  the  dung  upon  his  shoul- 
ders turned  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheios  through  the  biulding, 
and  thus  swept  the  incumbrance  away.  But  Augcms,  in  spite  ot  so 
sicrnal  a  service,  refused  to  HefaklCs  the  promised  reward    though 

ills  sonPhyleus  protested  against  such  treachery,  and,  when  hetound 
that  he  could  not  induce  his  father  to  keep  faith,  retired  in  sorrow 
and  wrath  to  the  island  of  Dulichion.     To  avenge  the  deceit  prac- 
ticed upon  him,  H^raklOs  invaded  Elis;  but  Augeas  had  powerful 
auxiliaries,   especially  his  nephews,    the    two  Molionids  (sons    of 
Poseidon  by  MolionO,   the  wife  of   Aktor),   Eurytos  and   Kteatos. 
These  two  miraculous  brothers,  of  transcendent  force,  grew  together, 
— havino-  one  body,  but  two  heads  and  four  arms.     Such  was  their 
irresistible  might  that  HOrakl^s  was  defeated  and  repelled  from  Elis: 
but  presently  the  Eleians  sent  the  two  Molionid  brothers  as  Theon 
(sacred  envoys)  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  H^rakl^s,  placing  himself 
in  amlmsh  at  Kleonse,    surprised   and   killed  them  as   they  passed 
throuo-h     For  this  murderous  act  the  Eleians  m  vain  endeavored  to 
obtain  redress  both  at  Corinth  and  at  Argos;  which  is  assigned  as 
the  reason  for  the  self-ordained  exclusion,  prevalent  throughout  all 
the  historical  age,  that  no  Eleian  athlete  ^vmild  ever  present  himself 
jis  a  competitor  at  the  Isthmian  games.     The  Molionids  being  tlitis 
removed,  H^rakl^s  again  invaded  EHs,  and  killed  Augeas  along  ^vith 
his  children,— all  except  Phyleus,  whom  he  brought  over  from  Du- 
lichion and  put  in  possession  of  hisfather's  kingdom.     According  to 
the  mo're  gentle  narrative  which  Pausanias  adopts   Augeas  was  not 
killed,  but  pardoned  at  the  request  of  Phyleus.     He  was  worshiped 
n^  a  hero  even  down  to  the  time  of  that  author. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest  of  Elis,  according  to  the  old 
invthe  which  Pindar  has  ennobled  in  a  magnificent  ode,  that  Herakies 
first  consecrated  the  ground  of  Olympia  and  established  the  Olympic 
games.  Such,  at  lea^t,  was  one  of  the  many  fables  respecting  the 
oriu^in  of  that  memorable  institution.  *  r  t:.    i 

It  has  already  been   mentioiK^d  that  iEtolus,  son  of  Endymion. 

-Quitted  Peloponnt^sus  in  consequence  of  having  slain   Apis.      Ihe 

countrv  on  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf    between  the   rivers 

EuOnus  and  Achelous,  received   from  him  the   name  of  yEtolia, 

instead  of  that  of  Kuretis:  he  acquired  possession  ot  it  after  having 
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slain  Dorus,  Laodokus,  and  Polypret^s,  sons  of  Apollo  and  Plithia, 
by  whom  he  had  been  well  received,  lie  had  by  his  wife  Prono^ 
(the  daughter  of  Phorbas)  two  sons,  Pleuron  and  Kalydon,  and  from 

them  the  two  chief  towns  in  ^tolia  were  named.  Pleuron  married 
Xanthippe,  daughter  of  Dorus,  and  had  for  his  son  Agc^nor,  from 
whom  sprang  Portheus,  or  Porthaon,  and  Demonik^:  Eu6nos  and 
Thestius  were  children  of  the  latter  by  the  god  ArGs. 

Portheus  had  three  sons,  Agrius,  Mclas,  and  CEneus:  among  the 
offspring  of  Thestius  were  Althtea  and  LMa,— names  which  bring 
us  to  a  period  of  interest  in  the  legendary  history.  LCda  mar- 
ries Tyndareus  and  becomes  mother  of  Helena  and  the  Dioskuri: 
Altha3a  marries  (EneUs,  and  has,  among  other  children,  Meleager 
and  Deianeira;  the  latter  being  begotten  by  the  god  Dionvsus,  a°nd 
the  former  by  ArCs.  Tydeus  also  is  his  son,  the  father  of  DiomMes: 
warlike  eminence  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tragic  calamitv  among  the 
members  of  this  memorable  family. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  legend  of  Althcea  and 
Meleager  set  forth  at  considerable  length  in  the  Iliad,  in  the  speech 
addressed  by  Phoenix  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  GSneus, 
king  of  Kalydon,  in  the  vintage  sacrifices  which  he  offered  to  the 
gods,  omitted  to  include  Artemis:  the  misguided  man  either  forgot 
her  or  cared  not  for  her;  and  the  goddess,  provoked  by  such^ln 
insult,  sent  against  the  vineyards  of  GEneus  a  wild  boar  of  vast  size 
and  strength,  who  tore  up  the  trees  by  the  root,  and  laid  prostrate 
all  their  fruit.  So  terrible  was  this  boar  that  nothing  less  than  a 
numerous  body  of  men  could  venture  to  attack  him:  Meleager,  the 
son  of  CEneus,  however,  having  got  together  a  considerable  number 
of  companions,  partly  from  the  Kuretes  of  Pleuron,  at  length  slew 
him.  But  the  anger'of  Artemii  was  not  yet  appeased.  She  raised  a 
dispute  among  the  combatants  respecting  the  possession  of  the  boar's 
head  and  hide— the  trophies  of  victory.  In  this  dispute  Meleager 
slew  the  brother  of  his  mother  Althaea,  prince  of  the  Kuretes  of 
Pleuron:  these  Kuretes  attacked  the  JEtolians  of  Kalydon  in  order 
to  avenge  tlieir  chief.  So  long  as  Meleager  contended  in  the  field 
the  J^tr)Iians  had  the  superiority.  But  he  presently  refused  to  come 
forth,  indignant  at  the  curses  imprecated  upon  him  by  his  mother. 
For  Althffia,  wrung  with  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  brother,  flung 
herself  upon  the  ground  in  tears,  beat  the  earth  violently  with  her 
hands,  and  implored  Had^s  and  Persephone  to  inflict  death  upon 
Meleager,— a  prayer  which  the  unrelenting  Erinnyes  in  Erebus 
heard  but  too  well.  So  keenly  did  the  hero  resent  this  behavior  of 
liis   mother  that  he   kept   aloof  from  the  war.    Accordinglv,  the 

Kuretes  not  only  drove  the  ^tolians  from  the  field,  but  assailed  the 
walls  and  gates  of  Kalydon,  and  were  on  the  point  of  overwhelming 
its  dismayed  inhabitants.  There  was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  the 
arm  of  Meleager;  but  Meleager  lay  in  his  chamber  by  the  side  of  his 
beautiful  wife  Kleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Idas,  and  heeded -not  the 
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necessity.  While  the  shouts  of  expected  victory  were  heard  from 
the  assailants  at  the  gates,  the  ancient  men  of  ^tolia  and  the  priests 
of  the  gods  earnestly  besought  Meleager  to  come  forth,  offering  him 
his  choice  of  the  fattest  laud  in  the  plain  of  Kalydon.  His  dearest 
friends,  his  father  (Eueus,  his  sisters,  and  even  his  mother  herself, 
added  their  supplications— but  he  remained  inflexible.  At  length  the 
Kuretes  penetrated  into  the  town  and  began  to  burn  it:  at  this  last 
moment,  Kleopatra  his  wife  addressed  to  him  her  pathetic  appeal,  to 
avert  from  her  and  from  his  family  the  desperate  horrors  impending 
over  them  all.  Meleager  could  no  longer  resist:  he  put  on  his  armor, 
went  forth  from  his  chamber,  and  repelled  the  enemy.  But,  when 
the  danger  was  over,  his  countrymen  withheld  from  him  the  splendid 
presents'  which  they  had  promised,  because  he  had  rejected  their 
prayers,  and  had  come  forth   only  when  his  own  haughty  caprice 

dictated.  . 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Meleager  in  the  Iliad:  a  verse  m  the  second 
book  mentions  simply  the  death  of  Meleager,  without  further  details, 
m  a  reason  why  Thoas  appeared  in  command  of  the-^tolians  before 

Troy. 

Later  poets  both  enlarged  and  altered  the  fable.  The  Hesiodic 
Eoiai,  as  well  as  the  old  poem  called  the  Minyas,  represented  Meleager 
as  having  been  slain  by  Apollo,  who  aided  the  Kuretes  in  the  war; 
and  the  incident  of  the  burning  brand,  though  quite  at  variance  with 
Homer,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  tragic  poet  Phrynichus,  earlier  than 
JEschyius.  The  Moerae.  or  Fates,  presenting  themselves  to  Althaea 
shortlv  after  the  birth  of  Meleager,  predicted  that  the  child  would  die 
so  soon  as  the  brand  then  burning  on  the  fire  near  at  hand  should  be 
consumed.  Alth^a  snatched  it  from  the  flames  and  extinguished  it. 
preservim:?  it  with  the  utmost  care  until  she  became  incensed  against 
Meieaj>er  for  the  death  of  her  brother.  She  then  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
and  as' soon  as  it  was  consumed  the  life  of  Meleager  was  brought  to  a 

close 

We  know  from  the  censure  of  Pliny  that  Sophold^s  heightened 
the  pathos  of  this  subject  by  his  account  of  the  mournful^  death  of 
Meleao-er's  sisters,  who  perished  from  excess  of  grief.  1  hey  were 
chan^d  into  the  birds  called  Meleagrides,  and  their  never-ceasmg 
tears'^  ran  together  into  amber.  But  in  the  hands  of  Euripides— 
whether  originally  through  him  or  not,  we  cannot  tell— Atalanta 
became  the  prominent  figure  and  motive  of  the  piece,  while  the  party 
convened  to  hunt  the  Kalydonian  boar  was  made  to  comprise  all  the 
distino-uished  heroes  from  every  quarter  of  Greece.  In  fact,  asHeyne 
iustlv'^remarks  this  event  is  one  of  the  four  aggregate  dramas  of 
Grecian  heroic  life,  along  with  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  siege 

of  Thebes,  and  the  Trojan  war.  -      ^     w  ^    a   .      - 

To  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  terrific  animal  which  Artemis 
in  her  wrath  had  sent  forth,  Meleager  assembled  not  merely  the 
choice  vouth  among  the  Kuretes  and  JEtOlians  (as  we  find  m  the 
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Iliad)  but  an  illustrious  troop,  including  Kastor  and  Pollux,  Idas 
and  Lynkeus,  P61eus  and  Telamon,  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  Ankaeus 
and  Kepheus,  Jason,  Amphiaraus,  Adm^tus,  Eurytion,  and  others. 
Nestor  and  Phoenix,  who  appear  as  old  men  before  the  walls  of  1  roy, 
exhibited  their  early  prowess  as  auxiliaries  to  the  suffering  Kaly- 
donians.  Conspicuous  amid  them  all  stood  the  virgin  Atalanta, 
dauo'hter  of  the  Arcadian  Schceneus;  beautiful  and  matchless  for 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  living  in  the  forest  as  a  huntress  and  unaccept- 
able to  Aphrodite.  Several  of  the  heroes  were  slain  by  the  boar; 
otliers  escaped  by  various  stratagems:  at  length  Atalanta  first  shot 
him  in  the  back,  next  Amphiaraus  in  the  eye,  and,  lastly,  Meleager 
killed  him.  Enamored  of  the  beauty  of  Atalanta,  Meleager  made 
over  to  her  the  chief  spoils  of  the  animal,  on  the  plea  that  she  had 
inflicted  the  first  wound.  But  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Thestius, 
took  them  away  from  her,  asserting  their  rights  as  next  of  kin,  if 
Meleager  declined  to  keep  the  prize  for  himself:  the  latter,  exasper- 
ated at  this  behavior,  slew  them.  Althaea,  in  deep  sorrow  for  'ler 
brothers  and  wrath  against  her  son.  is  impelled  to  produce  the  fatal 
brand  which  she  had  so  long  treasured  up,  and  consign  it  to  the 
flames.     The  tragedy  concludes  with  the  voluntary  death  both  of 

Althaea  and  Kleopatra.  .    .     ,        ,i.    i 

Interesting  as  the  Arcadian  huntress  Atalanta  is  in  herself,  she 
is  an   intrusion,    and   not   a  very   convenient   intrusion,    into  the 
Homeric  story  of  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt,  wherein  another  female, 
Kleopatra,  already  occupied  the  foreground.     But  the  more  recent 
version  became  accredited  throughout    Greece,  and  was  sustained 
by  evidence  which  few  persons  in  those  days  felt  any  inclination  to 
controvert.     For  Atalanta  carried  away  with  her  the  spoils  and  head 
of  the  boar  into  Arcadia;  and  there  for  successive  centuries  hung 
the  identical  hide  and  the  gigantic  tusks,  of  three  feet  in  length,  lu 
the  temple  of  Ath6n6  Alea  at  Tegea.     Kallimachus  mentions  them 
as  beincr  there  preserved,  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era-  bu't  the  extraordinary  value  set  upon  them  is  best  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  emperor  Augustus  took  away  the  tusks  from  Tegea, 
alono-  with  the  great  statue  of  Ath(5ng  Alea,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Rom'e   to  be  there  preserved  among  the  public  curiosities.     Even  a 
century  and  a  half  afterward,  when  Pausanias  visited  Greece,  the 
skin   worn  out  with  age,  was  shown  to  him,  while  the  robbery  of  the 
tusk's  had  not  been  forgotten.     Nor  were  these  relics  of  tlie  boar  the 
only  memento  preserved  at  Tegea  of  the  heroic  enterprise.     On  the 
pediment  of  th^  temple  of  Athene  Alea,  unparalleled  in  Pelopon- 
nesus for  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  illustrious  statuary  Skopas  had 
executed  one  of  his  most  finished  reliefs,  representing  the  Kalydo- 
nian hunt      Atalanta  and  Meleager  were  placed  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  assailants;  while  Ankajus,  one  of  the  Tegean  heroes,  to  whom 
the  tusks  of  the  boar  had  proved  fatal,  was  represented  as  sinking 
under  his  death-wound  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  Epochos.    And 
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Pausauias  observes  tliat  the  Tegeans,  while  tliey  had  manifested 
the  same  lionorable  forwardness  as  other  Arcadian  communities  in 
the  conquest  of  Tro5^,  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  and  the  battle  of  Dipa?a 
against  Sparta,  might  fairly  claim  to  themselves,  through  Anka?us 
and  Atalanta,  that  they  alone  among  all  Arcadians  had  participated 
in  the  glory  of  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt.  So  entire  and  unsuspect- 
ini;-  is  the  faith  both  of  the  Tegeans  and  of  Pausanias  in  the  past 
historical  reality  of  this  romantic  adventure.  Strabo,  indeed,  tries 
to  transform  the  romance  into  something  which  has  the  outward 
semblauce  of  history,  by  remarking  that  the  quarrel  respecting  the 
boar's  head  and  hide  cannot  have  been  the  real  cause  of  war  between 
the  Kuretes  and  the  ^tolians;  the  true  ground  of  dispute  (he  con- 
tends) was  probably  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  territory.  His 
remarks  on  this  head  are  analogous  to  those  of  Thucydidesand  other 
critics,  when  they  ascribe  the  Trojan  war,  not  to  the  rape  of  Helen, 
but  to  views  of  conquest  or  political  apprehensions.  But  he^treats 
the  general  fact  of  the  battle  between  the  Kuretes  and  the  ^tolians, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  something  unquestionably  real  and  his- 
torical—recapitulating at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  discrepancies  on 
the  part  of  different  authors,  but  not  giving  any  decision  of  his  own 
respecting  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Atalanta  was  intruded  into  the  Kalydonian 
hunt,  so  also  she  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  memorable 
funeral  games  celebrated  after  the  decease  of  Pelias  at  lolkos,  in 
which  she  had  no  place  at  the  time  when  the  works  on  the  chest  of 
Kypselus  were  executed.  But  her  native  and  genuine  locality  is 
Arcadia;  where  her  race-course,  near  to  the  town  of  Methydrion. 
was  shown  even  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.  This  race-course  had 
been  the  scene  of  destruction  for  more  than  one  unsuccessful  suitor. 
For  Atalanta,  averse  to  marriage,  had  proclaimed  that  her  hand 
should  only  be  won  by  the  competitor  who  would  surpass  her  in 
running:  all  who  tried  and  failed  were  condemned  to  die,  and  many 
were  the  persons  to  whom  her  beauty  and  swiftness,  alike  unparal- 
leled, had  proved  fatal.  At  length  Meilanion,  who  had  vainly  tried 
to  win  her  affections  by  assiduous  services  in  her  hunting  excursions, 

ventured  to  enter  the  perilous  lists.     Aware  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  outrun  her  except  by  stratagem,  he  had  obtained,  bv  the  kindness 
of  AphroditO,  three  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  ■ 
which  he  successively  let  fall  near  to  her  while  engaged  in  the  race,  j 
The  maiden  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  them  up,  and' 
was  thus  overcome:   she  became  the  wife  of  Meilanion,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Arcadian  Parthenopanis,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who 
perished  in  the  siege  of  Thebes. 

We  have  yet  another  female  in  the.  family  of  CEneus  whose  name 
the  legend  has  immortalized.  His  daughter  Deianeira  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  river-god  Aclielous,  who  presented  himself  in  various 
shiipesr first  as  a  serpent,  and  afterward  as  a  bull.    From  the  impor- 
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tunity  of  this  hateful  suitor  she  was  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  H^r- 
akles,  who  encountered  Achelous,  vanquished  him,  and  broke  off  one 
of  his  horns,  which  Achelous  ransomed  by  surrendering  to  liim  the 
horn  of  Amaltheia,  endued  with  the  miraculous  property  of  supply- 
in"*  the  possessor  with  abundance  of  any  food  and  drink  winch  he 
detired.  Herakl^s,  being  rew-arded  for  his  prowess  by  the  possession 
of  Deianeira,  made  over  the  horn  of  Amaltheia  as  his  marriage-present 
to  CEueus.  Compelled  to  leave  the  residence  of  (Eneus,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  having  in  a  fit  of  anger  struck  the  youthful  attendant 
Eunomus,  and  involuntarily  killed  him,  Herakles  retired  to  Trachit  ^^ 
crossing  the  river  Euenus  at  the  place  where  the  Centaur  Nessuy 
was  accustomed  to  carry  over  passengers  for  hire.  Nessus  carriea 
over  Deianeira,  but,  when  he  had  arrived  on  the  other  side,  began  to 
treat  her  with  rudeness,  upon  which  Herakles  slew  him  with  an 
arrow  tinged  by  the  poison  of  the  Lernnean  hydra.  The  dying  Cen- 
taur advised  Deianeira  to  preserve  the  poisoned  blood  wdiich  flowed 
from  his  wound,  telling  her  that  it  w^ould  operate  as  a  philter  to 
reo-ain  for  her  the  affections  of  HSrakl^s,  in  case  she  should  ever  be 
threatened  by  a  rival.  Some  time  afterward  the  hero  saw  and 
loved  the  beautiful  lole,  daughter  of  Eurytos,  king  of  (Echalia:  he 
stoi-med  the  town,  killed  Eurytos,  and  made  lole  his  captive.  The 
mis<nnded  Deianeira  now  had  recourse  to  her  supposed  philter:  she 
sent'^as  a  present  to  Herakles  a  splendid  tunic,  imbued  secretly  with 
the  poisoned  blood  of  the  Centaur.    Herakles  adorned  himself  with 

the  tunic  on  the  occasion  of  offering  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Zeus  on 
the  promontory  of  K^meon  in  Euboea:  but  the  fatal  garment,  when 
once  put  on,  clung  to  him  indissolubly,  burnt  his  skin  and  flesh,  and 
occasioned  an  agony  of  pain  from  which  he  w^as  only  relieved  by 
death.  Deianeira  slew  herself  in  despair  at  this  disastrous  catas- 
trophe. . 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  eventful  career  of  CEneus  and  his 

family— ennobled  among  the  ^tolians  especially,  both  by  religious 
worship  and  by  poetical  eulogy — and  favorite  themes  not  merely  in 
some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  also  in  other  ancient  epic  produc- 
tions, the  Alkmgeonis  and  the  Cyclic  Th^bais.  By  another  marriage, 
CEneus  had  for  his  son  Tydeus,  whose  poetical  celebrity  is  attested 
by  the  many  different  accounts  given  both  of  the  name  and  condi- 
tion of  his  mother.  Tydeus,  having  slain  his  cousins,  the  sons  of 
Melas,  who  were  conspiring  against  CEneus,  was  forced  to  become 
an  exile,  and  took  refuge  at  Argos  with  Adrastus,  whose  daughter 
Deipyl^' he  married.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 'was  DiomMes, 
whose  brilliant  exploits  in  the  siege  of  Troy  were  not  less  celebrated 
than  those  of  his  father  at  the  siege  of  Thebes.  After  the  departure 
of  Tydeus,  (Eneus  was  deposed  by  the  sons  of  Agrios.  He  fell  into 
extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness,  from  wiiich  he  was  only  rescued 
by  his  grandson  Diom^dSs,  after  the  conquest  of  Troy.  The  suffer- 
ings of^this  ancient  warrior,  and  the  final  restoration  and  revenge  by 
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DiomSd^^s,  were  the  subject  of  a  lost  tragedy  of  Euripides,  ^vliich 
even  the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes  demonstrates  to  have  been  emi- 
nently pathetic.  .     .  u^r^^,,;^ 
Tliouffh  the  gcnealoiry  jnst  given  of  G^neus  is  m  part  Homeiic, 

and  seems  to  have  been  followed  generally  by  the  mythographers, 
vet  we  And  another  totally  at  variance  with  it  ni  Hekat^eus  which 
he  doubtless  borrowed  from  some  of  the  old  poets:  the  snnphcity  of 
the  story  annexed  to  it  seems  to  attest  its  antiquity.  Orestheus  son 
of  Deukalion,  first  passed  into  ^tolia,  and  acqiiired  the  kmgdom: 
he  was  father  of  Phytios,  who  was  father  of  GKneus.     JEtolus.was 

^^The  oridnal  migration  of  ^.lolus  from  Elis  to  .Etolia— and  the 
subsequent  establishment  in  Elis  of  Oxylus  his  descendant  in  the 
tenth  generation,  along  with  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Peloponnesus-- 
were  commemorated  by  two  inscriptions,  one  in  the  agora  of  Elis 
the  otlier  in  that  of  the  ^tolian  chief  town,  Thermum,  engraved 
upon  the  statues  of  ^tolus  and  Oxylus  respectively. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


THE  rELOPlDS. 


Among  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies  tnerc  was  none  which 
fiLnired  with  greater  splendor,  or  which  attracted  to  itself  a  higher 
decree  of  poetical  interest  and  pathos,  than  that  of  the  Pelopids— 
Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus  and  Thyest^s,  Agamemnon  aiid  Menelaua 
•md  iE«risthus,  Helen  and  Klytaemnestra,  Orestes  and  Elektra  and 
Hcrmione  Each  of  these  characters  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  Grecian  hemisphere:  each  name  suggests  the  idea  of  sonie 
interesting  romance  or  some  liarrowing  tragedy:  the  curse,  which 
taints  the  family  from  the  beginning,  inflicts  multiplied  wounds  at 
every  successive  generation.  So,  at  least,  the  storv  of  the  Pelopids 
presents  itself,  after  it  had  been  successively  expanded  and  decorated 
bv  eoic  Ivric  and  tragic  poets.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  touch  briefly 
uion  eWnts  with  which  every  reader  of  Grecian  poetry  is  more  or 
less  familiar,  and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  they 
were  colored  and  modified  by  different  Grecian  authors.^ 

PeloDS  is  the  enonym,  or  name-giver,  of  the  Peloponnesus:  to  find 
an  eoonvm  for  every  conspicuous  local  name  was  the  invariable  turn 
Of  Grecian  retrospective  fancy.    The  name  Peloponnesus  is  not  to 

be  found  either  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  nor  any  other  denom- 
ination  which  can  be  attached  distinctly  and  specia  ly  to  the  entire 
peninsula     But  we  meet  with  the  name  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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post-Homeric  poems  of  which  any  fragments  have  been  preserved — 
the  Cyprian  Verses — a  poem  which  many  (seemingly  most  persons) 
even  of  the  contemporaries  of  Herodotus  ascribed  to  the  author  of 
the  Hiad,  though  Herodotus  contradicts  the  opinion.  The  attri- 
butes by  which  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon  and  his  house  are  marked 
out  and  distinguished  from  the  other  heroes  of  the  Iliad  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  Grecian  imagination  would  naturally  seek  in  an 
eponymus — superior  wealth,  powder,  splendor,  and  regality.  ^\)t 
only  Agamemnon  himself,  but  his  brother  Menelaus  is  ' '  more  of  a 
king"  even  than  Nestor  or  DiomM^s.  The  gods  have  not  given  to 
the  king  of  the  **  much-golden  "  Mykenae  greater  courage,  or  strength, 
or  ability  than  to  various  other  chiefs;  but  they  have  conferred  upon 
him  a  marked  superiority  in  riches,  power,  and  dignity,  and  have 
thus  singled  him  out  as  the  appropriate  leader  of  the  forces.  He 
enjoys  this  pre-eminence  as  belonging  to  a  privileged  family  and  as 
inheriting  the  heaven-descended  scepter  of  Pelops,  the  transmission 
of  which  is  described  by  Homer  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The 
scepter  w^as  made  '*  by  H^phsestos,  who  presented  it  to  Zeus;  Zeus 
gave  it  to  Hermes;  Hennas  to  the  charioteer  Pelops;  Pelops  gave  it 
to  Atreus,  the  ruler  of  men;  Atreus  at  his  death  left  it  to  Thyestes, 
the  rich  cattle-owner;  Thyestc^s  in  his  turn  left  it  to  his  nephew 
Agamemnon  to  carry,  that  he  might  hold  dominion  over  many  isl- 
ands and  over  all  Argos." 

We  have  here  the  unrivaled  wealth  and  power  of  the  **king  of 
men,  Agamemnon,"  traced  up  to  his  descent  from  Pelops,  and 
accounted  for,  in  harmony  with  the  recognized  epical  agencies,  by 
the  present  of  the  special  scepter  of  Zeus  through  the  hands  of 
Hermes;  the  latter  being  the  w^ealth-giving  god,  w^hose  blessing  is 
most  eflicacious  in  furthering  the  process  of  acquisition,  whether  by 
theft  or  by  accelerated  multiplication  of  flocks  and  herds.  The 
wealth  and  princely  character  of  the  Atreids  were  proverbial  among 
the  ancient  epic  poets.  Paris  not  only  carries  aw^ay  Helen,  but 
much  property  along  with  her:  the  house  of  Menelaus,  when  T^lem- 
achus  visits  it  in  the  Odyssey,  is  so  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver 

and  rare  ornament  as  to  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.  The  attributes  assigned  to  Tantalus,  the  father  of 
Pelops,  are  in  conformity  with  the  general  idea  of  the  family — super- 
human abundance  and  enjoyments,  and  intimate  converse  with  the 
gods,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  head  is  turned,  and  he  commits  inex- 
piable sin.  But  though  Tantalus  himself  is  mentioned,  in  one  of  the 
most  suspicious  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (as  suffering  punishment 
in  the  under-world),  he  is  not  announced,  nor  is  any  one  else  an- 
nounced, as  father  of  Pelops,  unless  we  are  to  construe  the  lines  in 
the  Iliad  as  implying  that  the  latter  w^as  son  of  Hermes.  In  the 
conception  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  the  Pelopids  are,  if  not  of 
divine  origin,  at  least  a  mortal  breed  specially  favored  and  ennobled 
by  the  gods — beginning  with  Pelops,  and  localized  at  MykOnie.     No 
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nlluaion  is  made  to  any  connection  of  Pelops  citlierwith  Pisa  or^sith 

^^rht  legend  wliicli  connected  Tantalus  and  Pelops  yith  Mount 
Bipylus  may  probably  have  grown  out  of  the  ^o'f^.ff  Clemen's  at 
ilni^nSsia  and  Kvme.    Both  tlie  Lydian  origin  and  the  P  satic  sov- 
SSy  of  Pelops  are  adapted  to' times  later  than  the  Iliad  «hen 
Xe  blymp  c  names  had  acquired  to  themselves  the  general  i-everence 
of  Greece   and  had  come  to  serve  as  the  religious  and  recreative 
center  of  'the  Peloponnesus,  and  .^'hen  the  Lydian  and  P iirygian 
iSc  names,  Mida^ and  GygCs,  were  the  types  of  -j'^-^ '^'"^ 
us  well  as  of  chariot-diiving,  in  the  imagination  of  a  (jieeK.     1  ne 
neons  demble  villages  of  the  Pisatid  derived  their  whole  importance 
from  Uie  Vic  nity  ot'oivmpia:  they  are  not  deemed  vorlhy  of  notice 
in  the  Catalo-ife  of  Homer.    Nor  could  the  genealogy  which  con- 
nected the  ep  H  V  m  of  the  entire  peninsula  with  Pisa  have  obf.uned 
cim'ency  in  Greece  unless  it  had  been  sustained  by  preestablisl  cd 
venemtion  for  the  locality  of  Olympia.     But  if  the  .oyere.gn  of  the 
hmnb  e  Pisa  was  to  be  rtx^ognized  as  forerunner  of  the  llince-wea  thy 
r  /nces  of  Mvkena;,  it  became  necessary  to  assign  some  explanatory 
?a,se  of  hs "riches      Hence  the  supposition  of  his  being  an  imnu- 
erint  son  of  a  wealthy  Lvdian  named  Tantalus  who  was  the  off- 
S  ing  of  Zeus  and  Plouto.     Lydian  wealth   and  Lydian  chariot- 
driv^fg  rendered  Pelops  a  fit  person  to  occupy  h'«  P'«f ,»"  ,"10 
Wnff  both   as  ruler  of  Pisa  and  progenitor  of  the  ISIykeujean 
Atreid;      Even  wih  the  admission  of  these  two  circumstances  .here 
1,  considerable  diflicultv,  for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  legends  as 
CO— ive  Wstm'y'  ii/making  the   Pclopids  pass  smoothly  and 

n^^iffi  t^'^<:^^et,.n^s  of  this  great  heroic  family  as 
they  c^me  to  stand  in  their  full  and  ultimate  g'-o^'th/fter  the  oc  1- 
ization  of  Pelops  at  Pisa  had  been  tacked  on  as  a  preface  to  Homei  . 
version  of  the  Pelopid  genealogy.  .  pi,iif1ren 

Tantalus  residing  near  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  had  two  chilclren, 
PeKand  Niob6.  Sle  was  a  man  of  immense  possessions  and  pie- 
Snt  happiness,  above  the  lot  of  humanity:  the  gods  co.nmuiu- 
C™ed  wit^  1.  in  freely,  received  him  at  their  banqi.ets,  and  acce  ted 
of  li  s  hosD itality  in  return.     Intoxicated  with  such  prosperity,  ^1  aii- 
?nhi  became  guily  of  gross  wickedness.     He  stole  nectar  and 
SroSffJ^n/lheUle  li  the  gods,  and  --aled  their  se^ets  to 
mankind:  he  killed  and  served  up  to  them  at  a  feast  Ins  own  son 
Pelops      The  gods  were  horror-struck  when  they  discovered  the 
mS  premred^ortheni:  Zeus  restored  the  mangled  youth  to  he, 
a  Id  as'^DOmeter,  then  absorbed  in  grief  for  the  loss  ot  !>"•  daughter 
PersephouG,  had  eaten  a  portion  of  the  shoulder,  he  siipplied  an 
ivoiT  shoulder  in  place  of  it.     Tantalus  expiated  his  guilt  by  exem- 
T^arV  nunishment     He  was  placed  in  the  under-world,  with  fruit 
ffiwateV  Singly  close  toS.i.n,  yet  eludins  hi«  touch  as  otten  a. 
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he  tried  to  grasp  them,  and  leaving  his  hunger  and  thirst  inces-sant 
and  unappeased.  Pindar,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  finds  this 
old  legend  revolting  to  his  feelings:  he  rejects  the  tale  of  the  fiesh  of 
Pelops  having  been  served  up  and  eaten  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  gods. 

]Sfiob(5,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  was  married  to  Amphion,  and 
had  a  numerous  and  flourishing  offspring  of  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  Though  accepted  as  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  Leto,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  she  was  presumptuous 

enough  to  triumph  over  that  goddess,  and  to  place  herself  on  a  foot- 
ing of  higher  dignity,  on  account  of  the  superior  number  of  her 
children.  Apollo  and  Artemis  avenged  this  insult  by  killing  all  the 
sons  and  all  the  daughters:  Niobe,  thus  left  a  childless  and  discon- 
solate mother,  wept  herself  to  death  and  was  turned  into  a  rock, 
which  the  later  Greeks  continued  always  to  identify  on  Mount 
Sipylus. 

Some  authors  represented  Pelops  as  not  being  a  Lydian,  but  a  king 
of  Paphlagonia;  by  others  it  was  said  that  Tantalus,  having  become 
detested  from  his  impieties,  had  been  expelled  from  x\sia  by  Ilus,  the 
king  of  Troy, — an  incident  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
explaining  the  transit  of  Pelops  to  Greece,  and  of  imparting  to  the 
siege  of  Troy  by  Agamemnon  the  character  of  retribution  for  wrongs 
done  to  his  ancestor.  When  Pelops  came  over  to  Greece,  he  found 
CEnomaus,  son  of  the  god  Ares  and  Harpinna,  in  possession  of  the 
principality  of  Pisa,  immediately  bordering  on  the  district  of  Olym- 
pia. CEnomaus,  having  been  apprised  by  an  oracle  that  death  would 
overtake  him  if  he  permitted  his  daughter  Hippodameia  to  mnrry, 
refused  to  give  her  in  marriage  except  to  some  suitor  wdio  should 
beat  him  in  a  chariot  race  from  Olympia  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth: 
the  ground  here  selected  for  the  legendary  victory  of  Pelops  deserves 
attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  assumed  center  of 
Peloponnesus  to  its  extremity,  and  thus  comprises  the  whole  terri- 
tory with  which  Pelops  is  connected  as  eponym.  Any  suitor  over- 
matched in  the  race  was  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life;  and  the  fleetness 
of  the  Pisan  horses,  combined  with  the  skill  of  the  charioteer  Myr- 
tilus,  had  already  caused  thirteen  unsuccessful  competitors  to  perish 
by  the  lance  of  CEnomaus.  Pelops  entered  the  lists  as  a  suitor:  his 
prayers  moved  the  god  Poseidon  to  supply  him  with  a  golden  chariot 
and  winged  horses;  or,  according  to  another  story,  he  captivated  the 
affections  of  Hippodameia  herself,  who  persuaded  the  charioteer 
Myrtilus  to  loosen  the  wheels  of  CEnomaus  before  he  started,  so  that 
the  latter  was  overturned  and  perished  in  the  race.  Having  thus 
won  the  hand  of  Hippodameia,  Pelops  became  prince  of  Pisa.  He 
put  to  death  the  charioteer  Myrtilus,  either  from  indignation  at  his 
treachery  to  (Enomaus,  or  from  jealousy  on  the  score  of  Hippo- 
dameia; but  Myrtilus  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  and,  though  Pelopg 
©re<;te<l  a  temple  iji  the  vain  attempt  to  propitiate  that  g^od,  he  left  a 
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curse  upon  his  race  which  future  calamities  TS-ere  destined  painfully 

'Velops°had  a  numerous  issue  by  Hippoclameia:  Pfttheus  Tra>zen 
and  Epidaurus,  the  eponyms  of  the  two  ^rgohc  c.t^BS  so  <^^^^^^^  aie 
RMid  to  have  been  amonsr  them:  Atreus  and  Thyestes  were  also  ms 
sons   an     Ids  dau-hter  Nikipp6  married  Sthenelus  of  Myl^ence  and 
To  v'me  he  mother  of  Eurysll.eus.    We  hear  nothing  of  the  pr.nci- 
p-ili  Vof  Pirafterward:  the  Pisatid  villages  become  absorbed  into 
fhe  Leer  ag"-re<.ate  of  Elis,  after  a  vain  struggle  to  maintain  their 
semrate  rflht  of  presidency  over  the  Olympic  festival      But  the 
feS  ran  tl  at  Pelops  left  his  name  to  the  wliole  peninsula:  accord- 
mr  to  Tin  cvdides   he  was  enabled  to  do  this  because  of  the  great 
^!falth  ?v    ch^he  had  brought  with  him  f-m  Lydiainto  a  poor  tern- 
torv      The  historian  leaves  out  all  the  romantic  interest  of  the  gem- 
Inl  iVo-pnds-ureserviuL'  only  this  one  circumstance,  which,  without 
e  nf b  t  er  a'Sd  tluin  tlL  rest,  carries  with  it  from  its  eommon- 
Blace  and  prosaic  character,  a  pretended  historical  plausibility. 
^  Besk  es    is  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia,  Pelops  had  an  .lle- 
Htimae  son  named  Chrysippus,  of  singular  grace  and  h«"ti  J'  to^ani 
fvliom  he  displayed  so  much  affection  as  to  excite  the  34^  ousv  of 
Hippockme  a^ind  her  sons.     Atreus  and  Thyestes  conspired  to^e  her 
to  put  Chrysippus  to  death,  for  which  tliey  ^yere  bani.«  led  by  Pelops 
and  retired  to  Mykenffi,-an  event  which  brings  us  into  the  track  of 
the  Ho  neririe"-e\id     For  Thucydides,  having  found  in  the  dea  h  of 
C^Spu  a  s^Uabie  ground  foi^the  secession  of  Atreus  f;on>  Pelops 
conducts  him  at  once  to  MykCnffi.  and  shows  a    rain  of  plausible 

dr^umstaices  to  account  foi4is  l'^^^''"^' '"-'"^tw  ol  Itrcnis    S 

theu^i  kino- of  Mvkenffi,  was  the  maternal  nflil>ew  of  At  ens.  When 

be  eno-aoed  in  any  foreign  expedition,  he  naturally  intrusted  the 

ieeenctto  his  uncfe ;  the  f-eople^of  My kena.  thus  l^-^^Y^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^ 

to'be  "x)verned  bv  him,  and  he  on  his  part  made  cffots  to  concilia  c 

hem,^so  that,  when  Enry..,heus  was  defeated  andj^ain  in  At-c^th^ 

Mvkt'na'an  people  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  the  Htrakieuis, 

K™Xa^  at  o/i^e  the  most  pow-erful  ^^^^'^^^a 

son  for  his  successor.     Such  was  the  tale  which  Th  Qd'<;l  «  «''  ^^'| 

"from  tho<;ewho  had   learned  ancient  Pcloponnesnm  niutteis  most 

cleaX  from  their  forefathers."    The  introduction  of  so  much  sober 

and  q^iaJl-political  history,  unfortunately  Y'^^\:^'i,dt^^ 

strikiniilv  with  the  liiiihly  poetical  legends  of  Pelops  and  Atiius. 

•R'liich  precede  nnd  follow  it.  .  TUn/i  nnW -i<!  sncce^ive 

\ti-eus  and  ThyestOs  are  known  in  the  Iliad  onlj-  as  siiccessisc 
potessors  of  the'scepter  of  Zeus,  which  ThyestOs  at  1"^  feath  be^ 
rueaths  to  AsramcmnOn.  The  family  dissensions  among  this  fa. ed 
?ace  commence,  in  the  Odyssey,  with  Ag=.memnon  ^he  son  of  Atre^ 
and  /Egisthus  the  son  of  Thyestes.  Btit  ^'I'ln,?"'"*  n'^te  cnusro 
upon  an  implacable  quarrel  between  the  two  ^^^^'{■^^■,\^^J'iS^'^} 
the  bitterneU  was  differently  represented:  some  allejjed  that  Thycs- 
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l6s  bad  intrigued  with  the  KrCtan  Aeropfi.  the  wife  of  his  brother; 
other  narratives  mentioned  that  Thyestes  procured  for  himself  sur- 
reptitiously the  possession  of  a  lamb  with  a  golden  fleece,  which  had 
been  designedly  introduced  among  the  flocks  of  Atreus  b\'  the  anger 
of  Hermes,  as  a  cause  of  enmity  and  ruin  to  the  whole  family. 
Atreus,  after  a  violent  burst  of  indignation,  pretended  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  invited  Tliyest6s  to  a  banquet,  in  which  he  served  up  to 
him  the  limbs  of  Ids  own  son.  The  father  ignorantly  partook  of  the 
fatal  meal.  Even  the  all-seeiuff  Helios  is  said  to  have  turned  back  his 
chariot  to  the  east  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  shocking  spec- 
tacle of  this  Thyesteau  banquet:  yet  the  tale  of  Thyestean  revenge — 
the  murder  of  Atreus  perpetrated  by  ^gisthus,  the  incestuous  off- 
spring of  Thyestes  by  his  daughter  Pelopia — is  no  less  replete  with 
horrors. 

Homeric  legend  is  never  thus  revolting.  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus  are  known  to  us  chiefly  with  their  Homeric  attributes,  which 
have  not  been  so  darkly  overlaid  by  subsequent  poets  as  those  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  are  affectionate 
brothers;  they  marry  two  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus,  king 
of  Sparta,  Klytiemnestra  and  Helen;  for  Helen,  the  real  offspring  of 
Zeus,  passes  as  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus.  The  "king  of  men" 
reigns  at  Mykenie;  Menelaus  succeeds  Tyndareus  at  Sparta.  Of  the 
rape  of  Helen,  and  the  siege  of  Troy  consequent  upon  it,  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere:  I  now  touch  only  upon  the  family  legends  of  the  Atreids. 
Menelaus,  on  his  return  from  Troy  with  the  recovered  Helen,  is 
driven  by  storms  far  away  to  the  distant  regions  of  Phoenecia  and 
Egypt,  and  is  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers  and  hardships  before 
he  again  sets  foot  in  Peloponnesus.  But  at  length  he  reaches  Sparta, 
resumes  his  kingdom,  and  passes  the  rest  of  his  days  in  uninterrupted 
happiness  and  splendor:  being,  moreover,  husband  of  the  god-like 
Helen  and  son-in-law  of  Zeus,  he  is  even  spared  the  pangs  of  death. 
When  the  fullness  of  his  days  is  past,  he  is  transported  to  the  Elysian 
fields,  there  to  dwell  along  with  "  the  goiden-halred  Rhadamanthus" 
in  a  delicious  climate  and  in  undisturbed  repose. 

Far  different  is  the  fate  of  the  king  of  men,  Agamemnon.  During 
his  absence,  the  unwarlike  ^Egisthus,  son  of  Thyestes,  had  seduced 
his  wife,  Klyticmn^stra,  in  spite  of  the  special  warning  of  the  gods, 
w^ho,  watchful  over  this  privileged  family,  had  sent  their  messenger 
Hermes  expressly  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt.  A  venerable  bard 
had  been  left  by  Agamemnon  as  the  companion  and  monitor  of  his 
wife,  and,  so  long  as  that  guardian  was  at  hand,  iEgislhus  pressed 

liis  suit  in  vain.  But  he  got  rid  of  the  bard  by  sendiug  him  to  perish 
in  a  desert  island,  and  then  won  without  difficulty  the  undefended 
Klytuemnestra.  Ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  Agamemnon  returned 
from  Troy  victorious  and  full  of  hope  to  his  native  country;  but  he 
had  scarcely  landed  when  ^gisthus  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and 
there,  with  the  aid  of  the  treacherous  KlytaDmn(^stra,  in  the  very  hall 
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of  festivity  and  coni^ratulation,  slaughtered  him  and  his  companiong 
'•  like  oxen  tied  to  the  manger."  His  concubine,  Kassandra  the  pro- 
plietic  daughter  of  Priam,  perished  along  with  him  by  the  liand  of 
klvta^mnestra  herself.  The  boy  Orestes,  the  only  male  offspnng  of 
Agamemnon,  was  stolen  away  by  his  nurse,  and  placed  in  safety  at 
the  residence  of  the  Phokian  Strophius.  ^ 

For  seven  years  ^Egisthus  and  Klytsemnestra  reigned  m  tranquillity 
at  Mykena3  on  the  throne  of  the  murdered  Agamemnon.  But  in  the 
cio-hthyear  the  retribution  announced  by  the  gods  overtook  them: 
Orestes  i>:rown  to  manhood,  returned  and  avenged  his  father,  by 
killini2:'iEgisthus,  according  to  Homer;  subsequent  poets  add,  his 
mother  also  He  recovered  the  kinudom  of  Mykense,  and  succeeded 
Menelaus  in  that  of  Sparta.  HermionC,  the  only  daughter  of  Meue- 
hius  and  Helen,  was  sent  into  the  reahn  of  the  Myrmidons  in 
Thessalv  as  the  bride  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  according  to 
the  proiuise  made  by  her  father  during  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Here  ends  the  tlomeric  leirend  of  the  Pelopids,  the  final  act  of 
Orestes  being  cited  as  one  of  unexampled  glory.  Later  poets  made 
many  additions:  they  dwelt  upon  his  remorse  and  hardly-earned 
pardon  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  upon  his  devoted  triend- 
ship  for  Pylades;  they  wove  many  interesting  tales,  too,  respecting 
ills  sisters  Iphigcneia  and  Elektra  and  his  cousin  Hermione,  names 
which  have  become  naturalized  in  every  climate  and  incorporated 

with  every  form  of  poetry.  .        xt  a  *. 

These  poets  did  not  at  all  scruple  to  depart  from  Homer,  and  to 
<rive  other  genealodcs  of  their  own  with  respect  to  the  chief  persons 
of  the  Pelopid  fanuly.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  Agamemnon  is  son 
of  Atreus;  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  and  in  Slesichorus,  he  is  son 
of  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus.  In  Homer  he  is  specially  marked 
as  reio-nino-  at  Mykena?;  but  Stesichorus,  Simonides  and  Pindar 
represented  him  as  having  both  resided  and  perished  at  Sparta  or  at 
Ainykke.  According  to  the  ancient  Cyprian  versess  Helen  was 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Nemesis.    In  one  of  the 

Hesiodic  poems  she  was  introduced  as  an  Oceanic  nymph,  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  The  genealogical  discrepancies,  even  as  to 
the  persons  of  the  principal  heroes  and  heroines,  arc  far  too  numer- 
ous to  be  cited;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  advert  to  them,  except  as  they 
bear  upon  the  unavailing  attempt  to  convert  such  legendary  parentage 
into  a  basis  of  historical  record  or  chronological  calculation. 

The  Homeric  poems  probably  represent  that  form  of  the  legend 
respecting  Airamemnon  and  Orestes  which  was  current  and  popular 
amontr  the  JGolic  colonists.  Orestes  was  the  great  heroic  chief  of  the 
^olic^emi<^ration;  he,  or  his  sons,  or  his  descendants,  are  supposed 
to  have  conducted  the  Achteans  to  seek  a  new  home  when'they  were 
no  lonoer  able  to  make  head  against  the  invading  Dorians.  The 
e-reat  tamilies  at  Tcnedos  and  other  ^i^olic  cities,  even  during  the 
historical  era,  gloried  in  tracing  back  their  pedigrees  to  this  illuatnoui 
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source.  The  legends  connected  with  the  heroic  worship  of  these 
mythical  ancestors  form  the  basis  of  the  character  and  attributes  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  family,  as  depicted  in  Homer,  in  which 
MykSnse  appears  as  the  first  place  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  only 
as  the  second ;  the  former  the  special  residence  of  "  the  king  of  men;" 
the  latter  that  of  his  younger  and  inferior  brother,  yet  still  the  seat 
of  a  member  of  the  princely  Pelopids,  and,  moreover,  the  birth-place 
of  the  divine  Helen.  Sparta,  Argos,  and  MykOnae  are  all  three  des- 
ignated in  the  Iliad  by  the  goddess  HerS  as  her  favorite  cities,  yet 
the  connection  of  Mykenre  with  Argos,  though  the  two  towns  were 
only  ten  miles  distant,  is  far  less  intimate  than  the  connection  of 
Mykenge  with  Sparta.  When  we  reliect  upon  the  ver^^  peculiar 
manner  in  which  Homer  identifies  H(3re  with  the  Grecian  liost  and 
its  leader,  for  she  watches  over  the  Greeks  with  the  active  solicitude 
of  a  mother,  and  her  antipathy  against  the  Trojans  is  implacable  to 

a  degree  which  Zeus  cannot  comprehend,  and  when  we  combine  this 

with  the  ancient  and  venerated  Heraiou,  or  temple  of  H^re,  near 
Mykenie,  we  may  partl}^  explain  to  ourselves  the  pre-eminence  con- 
ferred upon  Mykena3  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  Hera?oii  was 
situated  between  Argos  and  Mykeiia^;  in  later  times  its  priestesses 
were  named  and  its  affairs  administered  bv  the  Ar2:eians;  but  as  it 
was  much  nearer  to  M3^kenoe  than  to  Argos  we  may  with  ]:)robability 
conclude  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the  former,  and  that  the 
increasing  power  of  the  latter  enabled  them  to  usurp  to  themselves 
a  religious  privilege  which  was  always  an  object  of  envy  and  con- 
tention among  the  Grecian  communities.  The  iEolic  colonists 
doubtless  took  out  with  them  in  their  emigration  the  divine  and 

heroic  legends  as  well  as  the  worship  and  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
HCra^on;  and  in  those  legends  the  most  exalted"  rank  would  be 
assigned  to  the  close-adjoining  and  administering  city. 

M^'kenae  maintained  its  indej)endence  even  down  to  the  Persian 
invasion.  Eighty  of  its  heavy-armed  citizens,  in  the  ranks  of 
Leonidas  at  ThermopylsG,  and  a  number  not  inferior  at  Plataea, 
upheld  the  splendid  heroic  celebrity  of  their  citv  during  a  season  of 
peril  when  the  more  powerful  Argos  disgraced  itself  b}^  a  treacherous 
neutrality.  Very  shortly  afterw^ard  Mykenie  was  enslaved  and  its 
inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Argeians.  Though  this  city  so  long 
maintained  a  separate  existence,  its  importance  had  latterly  sunk  to 
nothing,  while  that  of  the  Dorian  Argos  was  augmented  very  much, 
and  that  of  the  Dorian  Spnrta  still  more. 

The  name  of  IVIykC'noe  is  imperishably  enthroned  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  but  all  the  subsequent  fluctuations  of  the  legend  tend  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  other  cities  at  its  expense.  The  recognition  of  the 
Olympic  games  as  the  grand  religious  f(-stival  of  Peloponnesus  gave 
vogue  to  that  genealogy  which  connected  Pelops  with  Pisa  or  Elis 
and  withdrew  him  from  Myk^na*.  Moreover,  in  the  poems  of  the 
great  Atlicniau  tragedians   Myki^nse    is  constantly  confounded  and 
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of  festivity  and  con-ratulation,  slaughtered  him  and  his  companiong 
'like  oxen  ti^^^^  Hi?  concubine   Kassandra  the  pro- 

p]  etk^Xi^'^^^^^^^^^^  Priam,  perished  along  ^vith  him  by  the  hand  of 
k  tvn  Ostra  herself.  The  boy  Orestes,  the  on  y  male  offsj^nng  of 
Ainunemnon,  ^vas  stolen  awa^'  by  his  nurse,  and  placed  in  safety  at 
the  residence  of  the  Phokian  btrophius.  ^ 

For  'even  years  iEgisthus  and  Klyta^mnCstra  reigned  m  tranqmll  y 
Mt  >lvkena3  on  the  throne  of  the  murdered  Agameninon.  But  in  the 
ili  ye.?r  the  retribution  announced  by  the  g^ds  overtoc^k  hen  : 
(?estC.s  iirownto  manhood,  returned  and  avenged  his  fathei  by 
kilHiuf'i^^^^^  according  to  Homer;  subsequent  poets  add,  his 

m  t   er  also      He  recovered  the  kingdom  of  MykOnce,  and  succeeded 
Menelaus  in  that  of  Sparta.     Hermione,  the  -"/^  f  |!^^f  \^J[^^^J,^^^^ 
lius  and  Helen,  ^vas  sent    into  the   realm  of   the   J\l\imiclons  in 
Thessalv  as  the  bride  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  according  to 
the  Dromise  made  by  her  father  during  the  siege  ot  1  roy. 

Here  ends  the  Homeric  legend  of  tbe  Pelopids  tie  final  act  of 
Orestes  bein-  cited  as  one  of  unexampled  glory.  Later  poets  made 
mny  additions:  they  d^yelt  upon  his  remorse  and  hardly-earned 
I  ardon  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  upon  his  devoted  triend- 
chin  t^rPy hides-  they  wove  many  interesting  tales,  too  re^pectmg 
S^sSL-;  \SS  Elektra  and  his  cousin  HermionO,  names 

'Vhich  have  become  naturalized  in  every  climate  and  mcorporated 
with  every  forni  of  poetry. 


of   Ati 
of  Pie 


reus-  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  and  in  Slesichorus,  he  is  son 
or  rieisth JnCs,  the  son  of  Atreus.  In  Homer  he  is  specially  nwked 
as^ei'S  Mykena3;  but  Stesichorus,  Simonu les  and  Pmdar 
n  pre  ented  him  as  having  both  resided  and  perished  at  Sparta  or  at 
\K'P  Accordin-  to  the  ancient  Cyprian  verses,  Helen  ^va3 
t^^ea^SrSaus^iev  of  Zeus  and  Nemesis.  In  one  of  tbe 
Hesiocirc  poems  she  was  introduced  as  an  Oceanic  nymph,  daughter 
of  Sceami;  and  Tethys.  The  genealogical  ^}-'^'V>^^ ^^^^^0 
tl^e  nersons  of  the  principal  heroes  and  heroines,  are  far  too  uumei- 

fs^rb^dted    no?  is  it  necessary  to  advert  to  them,  except  as  they 
Supo^^^^^^^^  attempt  to  convert  such  legendary  parentage 

iuto  a  basis  of  historical  record  or  chronological  calculation 

The  Homeric  poems  probably  represent  that  lorm  of  the  legend 
re4ectinrA«  o/estes  which  .vas  current  and  popular 

amoncr  the  ^olic  colonists.  Orestes  was  the  great  heroic  chief  of  the 
S(?endgration;  he,  or  his  sons,  or  his  ^^'^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  have  comiucted  the  Ach^ans  to  seek  a  new  home  ^^d^en  they  ^vere 
no  lomrer  able  to  make  head  against  the  invading  Dorians.  T he 
irearifmi  e^  Tenedos  and  other  yEolic  cities,  even  during  the 
SricaTert  ^  in  tracing  back  their  pedigree,  to  thi.  Ulustnou. 
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source.  The  legends  connected  with  the  heroic  worship  of  tbe^e 
mythical  ancestors  form  the  basis  of  the  character  and  attributes  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  family,  as  depicted  in  Homer,  in  which 
MykGnae  appears  as  the  first  place  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  only 

as  the  second ;  the  former  the  special  residence  of  "  the  king  of  men-'' 
the  latter  that  of  his  younger  and  inferior  brother,  yet  still  the  seat 
of  a  member  of  the  princely  Pelopids,  and,  moreover,  the  birth-place 
of  the  divine  Helen.     Sparta,  Argos,  and  Mvki^nae  arc  all  three  des- 
ignated in  the  Iliad  by  the  goddess  HerS  as"  her  favorite  cities    yet 
the  connection  of  Myken?s  with  Argos,  though  the  two  towns  were 
only  ten  miles  distant,  is  far  less  intimate  than  the  connection  of 
Mykenge  with  Sparta.     When  we  rellect  upon  the  very  peculiar 
manner  in  which  Homer  identifies  H6re  with  the  Grecian  liost  and 
its  leader,  for  she  watches  over  the  Greeks  with  the  active  solicitude 
of  a  mother,^  and  her  antipathy  against  the  Trojans  is  implacable  to 
a  degree  which  Zeus  cannot  compreliend,  and  when  we  combine  this 
with^the  ancient  and  venerated  Herseon,  or  temple  of  H^re,  near 
Mykena?,  we  may  partly  explain  to  ourselves  the  pre-eminence  con- 
ferred upon  Mykena3  in  the  Iliad  and  Odysse}^     The  Her^eon  was 
situated  between  Argos  and  Mykense;  in  later  times  its  priestesses 
were  named  and  its  affairs  administered  bv  the  Ai-geians;  but  as  it 
was  much  nearer  to  M3^ken{3e  than  to  Argos*we  may  with  j^'robability 
conclude  that  it  originally  belonged  to   the  former,  and  that  the 
increasing  power  of  the  latter  enabled  them  to  usurp  to  themselves 
a  religious  privilege  which  was  always  an  object  of  envy  and  con- 
tention   among    the   Grecian    communities.     The   iEoiic  colonists 
doubtless  took  out  with   them  in  their  emigration  the  divine  and 
heroic  legends  as  well  as  the  worship  and  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
H(5neon;  and  in  those  legends  the   most  exalted'  rank  would  be 
assigned  to  the  close-adjoining  and  administering  city. 

Mykenae  maintained  its  independence  even  down  to  the  Persian 
invasion.    Eighty   of   its   heavy-armed  citizens,   in   the  ranks  of 

Leonidas  at  Thermopylse,  and  a  number  not  inferior  at  Platsea 
upheld  the  splendid  heroic  celebrity  of  their  city  during  a  season  of 
peril  when  the  more  powerful  Argos  disgraced  itself  by  a  treacherous 
neutrality.  Very  shortly  afterward  Mykeua?  was  enslaved  and  its 
inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Argeians.  Though  this  city  so  long 
maintained  a  separate  existence,  its  importance  had  latterly  sunk  to 
nothing,  while  that  of  the  Dorian  Argos  was  augmented  very  much 
and  that  of  the  Dorian  Spnrta  still  more. 

The  name  of  Mykena3  is  imperishably  enthroned  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  but  all  the  subsequent  tluctuations  of  the  legend  tend  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  other  cities  at  its  expense.  The  recog'nition  of  the 
Olympic  games  as  the  grand  religious  festival  of  Peloponnesus  gave 
voo'ueto  that  genealogy  which  connected  Pelops  with  Pisa  or'Elis 
and  withdrew  him  from  Myki^na?.  Moreover,  in  the  poems  of  the 
great  Atlienian  tragedians 'Mykense   is  constantly  confounded  and 
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treated  as  one  with  Argos.     If  any  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  former 
expelled  at  the  time  of  its  final  subjugation  by  the  Argeians,  had 
witnessed  at  Athens  a  drama  of  .^schylus,  SophoklOs,  or  Euripides, 
or  the  recital  of  an  odo  of  Pindar,  he  would  have  heard  with  grief 
and  indignation  the  city  of  his  oppressors  made  a  partner  in  the 
heroic  glories  of    his  own.     But  the    great    political  ascendancy 
acquired  by  Sparta  contributed  still  farther  to  degrade  Mykense,  by 
disposing  subsequent  poets  to  treat  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  arma- 
ment against  Troy  as  having  been  a  Spartan.     It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that    Btesichorus,    SimonidOs,  and   Pindar  adopted  this 
version  of  the  legend.     We  know^  that  Zeus  Agamenmon,  as  well  as 
the  hero  Menelaus,  was  worshiped  at  the  Dorian  Sparta;  and  the 
feeling  of  intimate  identity,  as  well  as  of  patriotic  pride,  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  connected  with  the  name  of 
Agamemnon,  is  forcibly  evinced  by  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  Syagrus 
to  Gelon  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 
Gelon  was  solicited  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  imminent  danger  of  Greece 
before  the   battle  of  Salamis.     He  offered    to  furnish  an  immense 
auxiliary  force  on  condition  that  the  supreme  command  should  be 
allotted  to  him.     *' Loudly,  indeed,  would  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon 
cry  out  (exclaimed  Syacrrus  in  rejecting  this  application),  if  he  were^to 
learn  that  the  Spartans^had  been  deprived  of  the  headship  by  Gelon 
and  the  Syracusans."    Nearly  a  centurv  before  this  event,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  injunctions  of  the  Delihim    oracle,  the  Spartans  had 
brought  back  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  "the  Laconian 
Orestes,"  as  Pindar  denominates  him.    The  recovery  of  these  bones 

was  announced  to  them  as  the  means  of  reversing  a  course  of  ill- 
fortune,  and  of  procuring  victory  in  their  war  against  Tegea.  The 
value  which  they  set  upon  this  acquisition,  and  the  decisive  results 
ascribed  to  it,  exhibit  a  precise  analogy  with  the  recovery  of  the 
bones  of  The^seusfrom  Skvros  by  the  Athenian  Kimon  shortly  after 
the  Persian  invasion.  The  remains  sought  were  those  of  a  hero 
properly  belongins:  to  their  own  soil,  but  who  had  died  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  of  whose  protection  and  assistance  they  were  for  that 
reason  deprived.  And  the  superhuman  magnitude  of  the  bones, 
wdiich  were  contained  in  a  cofhn  seven  cubits  long,  is  well  suited  to 
the  legendary  grandeur  of  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
lac6nian  and  mp:ssJ&nian  genealogies. 

The  earliest  names  in  Laconian  genealogy  are  an  indigenous  Lelex 
and  a  Naiad  nymph  Kleochareia.  From  this  pair  sprung  a  son 
Eurotas,  and  from  him  a  daughter  Sparta,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Lacedsemon,  son  of  Zeus  and  Tayget^,  daughter  of  Atlas.  Amyklas, 
son  of  Lacedaemon,  had  two  sons,  Kynortas  and  Hyakinthus — the 
latter  a  beautiful  ybuth,  the  favorite  of  Apollo,  by  whose  hand  he 
was  accidentally  killed  while  playing  at  quoits:  the  festival  of  the 
Hyakinthia,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  generally,  and  the  Amyklge- 
ans  with  .special  solemnity,  celebrated  throughout  thehistoricafages, 
was  traced  back  to  this  legend.  Kynortas  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Peri^r^s,  who  married  Gorgophon^,  daughter  of  Perseus,  and  had  a 
numerous  issue — Tyndareus,  Ikarius,  Aphareus,  Leukippus,  and 
Hippokoon.  Some  authors  gave  the  genealogy  differently,  making 
Peri^res,  son  of  ^olus,  to  be  the  father  of  Kynortas,  and  (Ebalus, 
son  of  Kynortas,  from  whom  sprung  Tyndareus,  Ikarius,  and  Hip- 
pokoon. 

Both  Tyndareus  and  Ikarius,  expelled  by  their  brother  Hippokoon, 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  the  residence  of  Thestius,  king  of 
Kalydon,  whose  daughter,  Leda,  Tyndareus  espoused.  It  is  num- 
bered among  the  exploits  of  the  omnipresent  HCrakles  that  he  slew 
Hippokoon  and  his  sons,  and  restored  Tyndareus  to  his  kingdom, 
thus  creating  for  the  subsequent  Herekleidan  kings  a  mythical  title 
to  the  throne.  Tyndareus,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  are  persons  of 
interest  in  legendary  narrative:  he  is  the  father  of  Kastor — of  Timan- 
dra,  married  to  Echemus,  the  hero  of  Tegea— and  of  Klvtannn^stra, 
married  to  Agamemnon.  Pollux  and  the  ever-memorable  Helen  are 
the  offspring  of  LMa  by  Zeus.  Ikarius  is  the  father  of  Penelopg. 
wife  of  Odysseus:  the  contrast  between  her  behavior  and  that  of 
Klytaemn^stra  and  Helen  became  the  more  striking  in  consequence 
of  their  being  so  nearly  related.  Aphareus  is  the  father  of  Idas  and 
Lynkeus,  while  Leukippus  has  for  his  daughters,  Phoebe  and  Ila(5ira. 
According  to  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  Kastor  and  Pollux  were 
both  sons  of  Zeus  by  Leda,  while  Helen  was  neither  daughter  of  Zeus 
nor  of  Tyndareus,  but  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 

The  brothers  Kastor  and  (Polydeukes,  or)  Pollux  are  no  less  cele- 
brated for  their  fraternal  affection  than  for  their  great  bodily  accom- 
plishments: Kastor,  the  great  charioteer  and  horse-master;  Pollux, 
the  first  of  pugilists.  They  are  enrolled  both  among  the  hunters  of 
the  Kalydonian  boar  and  among  the  heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, in  which  Pollux  represses  the  insolence  of  Amykus,  king  of 
the  Bebrykes,  on  the  coast,  of  Asiatic  Thrace—the  latter,  a  gigantic 
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pugilist,  from  whom  no  rival  has  ever  escaped,  challeugcs  Pollux, 
but  is  vanquished  and  killed  in  the  fight. 

The  two  brothers  also  undertook  an  expedition  into  Attica  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  tlieir  sister  Helen,  who  had  been  carried  oH 
by  Theseus  in  her  ca'rly  youth,  and  deposited  by  him  at  Aphidna, 
^vhiie  he  accompanied  Teirithous  to  the  under-world,  in  order  ^o 
assist  liis  friend  in  carrying  off  Persephou(^.  The  force  of  Kastor 
and  Pollux  was  irresistible,  and,  when  they  re-demanded  their  sister, 
llie  people  of  Attica  were  anxious  to  restore  her:  but  no  one  knew 
where  Theseus  had  deposited  his  prize.  The  invaders,  not  believing 
in  the  sincerity  of  this  denial,  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country,  which 
WT)uld  have  been  utterly  ruined  had  not  Dekelus,  the  eponymus  of 
Dekeleia,  been  able  to  indicate  Aphidna  as  the  place  of  concealment. 
The  indigenous  Tilakus  betrayed  iVphidna  to  Kastor  and  Pollux, 
and  Helen  was  recovered:  the  brothers,  in  evacuating  Attica,  carried 
away  into  captivity  ^thra,  the  mother  of  Theseus.  In  after-days, 
when  Kastor  and  Pollux,  under  the  title  of  the  Dioskuri,  had  come 
to  be  worshiped  as  powerful  gods,  and  wi)en  the  Athenians  were 
greatly  ashamed  of  this  act  of  Theseus — the  revelation  made  by 
Dekelus  was  considered  as  entitling  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  to  the  favorable  remembrance  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  maintained  the  Dekeleians  in  the  constant  enjoyment 
of  certain  honorary  privileges  at  Sparta,  and  even  spared  that  deme 
in  all  their  invasions  of  Attica.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exis- 
tence of  tliis  legend  had  some  weight  in  determining  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  select  Dekeleia  as  the  place  of  their  occupation  during  the 

Peloponnesian  war. 

The  fatal  combat  between  Kastor  and  Polydeukes  on  the  one  side, 
and  Idas  and  Lynkeus  on  the  other,  for  the  possession  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Leuki])pus,  was  celebrated  by  more  than  one  ancient  poet, 
and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  yet  remaining  idylls  of  Theokri- 
tus.  Leukippus  had  formally  betrothed  his  daughters  to  Idas  and 
Lynkeus;  but  the  Tyndarids,  becoming  enamored  of  them,  outbid 
tlieir  rivals  in  the  value  of  the  customar}'  nuptial  gifts,  persuaded  the 
father  to  violate  his  promise,  and  carried  off  Phoebe  and  Ila(}ira  as 
their  brides.  Idas  and  Lynkeus  pursued  them  and  remonstrated 
against  the  injustice:  according  to  Theokritus,  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  combat.  But  there  was  another  tale,  which  seems  the  older,  and 
which  assigns  a  different  cause  to  the  quarrel.  The  four  had  jointly 
made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Arcadia,  and  had  driven  off  some 
cattle,  but  did  not  agree  about  the  partition  of  the  booty — Idas  car- 
ried off  into  Mess^nia  a  portion  of  it  which  the  Tyndarids  claimed 
as  their  own.  To  revenge  and  reimburse  themselves,  the  Tyndarids 
invaded  Messenia,  placing  themselves  in  ambush  in  tlie  hollow  of  au 
ancient  oak.  But  Lynkeus,  endued  with  preternatural  powers  of 
vision,  mounted  to  the  top  of  Taygetus,  from  whence,  as  he  could 
see  over  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  he  detected  them  in  their  clioseu 
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place  of  concealment.  Such  was  the  narrative  of  the  ancient  Cyprian 
Verses.  Kastor  perished  by  the  hand  of  Idas,  Lynkeus  by  that  of 
Pollux.  Idas,  seizing  a  stone  pillar  from  the  tomb  of  his  father 
Aphareus,  hurled  it  at  Pollux,  knocked  him  down  and  stunned  him; 
but  Zeus,  interposing  at  the  critical  moment  for  the  protection  of  his 
son,  killed  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt.  Zeus  would  have  conferred  upon 
Pollux  the  gift  of  immortality,  but  the  latter  could  not  endure  exist- 
ence without  his  brother:  he  entreated  permission  to  share  the  gift 
with  Kastor,  and  both  were  accordingly  permitted  to  live,  but  only 
on  every  other  day. 

The  Dioskuri,  or  sons  of  Zeus— as  the  two  Spartan  heroes,  Kastor 
and  Pollux,  were  denominated— were  recognized  in  the  historical 
days  of  Greece  as  gods,  and  received  divine  honors.  This  is  even 
noticed  in  a  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  which  is  at  any  rate  a  very  old 
interpolation,  as  well  as  in  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns.  What  is  yet 
more  remarkable  is,  that  they  were  invoked  during  storms  at  sea,  as 
the  special  and  all-powerful  protectors  of  the  endangered  mariner, 
although  their  attributes  and  their  celebrity  seem  to  be  of  a  character 
sodissmiilar.  They  were  w^orshiped  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece, 
but  with  pre-eminent  sanctity  at  Sparta. 

Kastor  and  Pollux  being  removed,  the  Spartan  genealogy  passes 
from  Tyndareus  to  Menelaus,  and  from  him  to  Orestes. 

Originally  it  appears  that  Messing  was  a  name  for  the  western  por- 
tion of  Laconia,  bordering  on  what  is  called  Pylos:  it  is  so  repre- 
sented in  the  Odvssey,  and  Ephorus  seems  to  have  included  it  among 
the  possessions  of  Orestes  and  his  descendants.  Throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  the  Mess^nico-Dorian  kingdom,  there  never  was 
any  town  called  Messing;  the  town  w^as  first  founded  by  Epamein- 
ondas  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The  heroic  genealogy  of  Messenia 
starts  from  the  same  name  as  that  of  Laconia— from  -the  indigenous 
Lelex:  his  younger  son  Polykaon  marries  Messing,  daughter  of  the 
Argeian  Triopas,  and  settles  the  country.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the 
posterity  of  this  pair  occupied  the  country  for  five  generations;  but 
he  in  vain  searched  the  ancient  genealogical  poems  to  find  the 
names  of  their  descendants.  To  them  succeeded  Peri^r^s,  son  of 
^olus;  and  Aphareus  and  Leukippus,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 

sons  of  Peri6r5s.  .  .  ^  ^ 

Aphareus,  after  the  death  of  his  sons,  founded  the  town  of  ArenO, 
and  made  over  most  part  of  his  dominions  to  his  kinsman  N^leus, 
with  whom  w^e  pass  into  the  Pylian  genealogy. 
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AKCADIAN   GENEALOGY. 

The  Arcadian  divine  or  heroic  pedigree  begins  with  Pelasgus, 
whom  both  llesiod  and  Asius  considered  as  an  indigenous  man, 
though  Akusilaus  the  Argeian  represented  him  as  brother  of  Argos, 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  Niobe,  daughter  of  Phoroneus.  Akusilaus  wished 
to  establish  a  community  of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the 
Arcadians. 

Lykaon,  son  of  Pelasgus  and  king  of  Arcadia,  had,  by  different 

wives,  fifty  sons,  the  most  savage,  impious,  and  wicked  of  mankind: 
Mfenalus  was  the  eldest  of  them.  Zeus,  in  order  that  he  might  him- 
self become  a  ^witness  of  their  misdeeds,  presented  himself  to  them 
in  disguise.  They  killed  a  child  and  served  it  up  to  him  for  a  meal ; 
but  the  god  overturned  the  table  and  struck  dead  with  thunder 
Lykaon  and  all  his  fifty  sons,  with  the  single  exception  of  Nyktimus, 
the  youngest,  whom  he  spared  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  god- 
dess Gsea  (the  Earth).  The  town  near  wliich  the  taole  was  over- 
turned received  the  name  of  Trapezus  (Tabletown). 

This  singular  legend  (framed  on  the  same  etymological  type  as 
that  of  the  ants  in  ^Egina,  recounted  elsewhere)  seems  ancient,  and 
may  probably  belong  to  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue.  But  Pausanias  tells 
us  a  story  in  many  respects  different,  which  was  represented  to  him 
in  Arcadia  as  the  primitive  local  account,  and  which  becomes  the 
more  interesting  as  he  tells  us  that  he  himself  fully  believes  it.  Both 
tales,  indeed,  go  to  illustrate  the  same  point — the  ferocity  of  Lykaon's 
character  as  well  as  the  cruel  rites  which  he  practiced.  Lykaon  was 
the  first  who  established  the  worship  and  solemn  games  of  Zeus  Ly- 
ka?us:  he  offered  up  a  child  to  Zeus,  and  made  libations  with  the 
blood  upon  the  altar.  Immediately  after  having  perpetrated  this 
act,  he  w\as  changed  into  a  wolf. 

'*0f  the  truth  of  this  narrative,"  observes  Pausanias,  '*  I  feel  per- 
suaded: it  has  been  repeated  b}'  the  Arcadians  from  old  times,  and  it 
carries  probability  along  with  it.  For  the  men  of  that  day,  from  their 
justice  and  piety,  were  guests  and  companions  at  table  with  the  gods, 
who  manifested  toward  them  approbation  when  they  were  good, 
and  anger  if  they  behaved  ill  in  a  palpable  manner:  indeed,  at  that 
time  there  were  some  who,  having  once  been  men,  became  gods,  and 
who  yet  retain  their  privileges  as  such — Aristaeus,  the  KrOtan  Brito- 
martis,  H^rakles  son  of  AlkmOna,  Amphiaraus  the  son  of  Oikh^s,  and 
Pollux  and  Kastor  besides.  We  may  therefore  believe  that  Lykaon 
became  a  wild  beast,  and  that  Niobe,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus, 
became  a  stone.  But  in  my  time,  wickedness  having  enormously 
increased,  so  as  to  overrun  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  cities  in  it. 
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there  are  no  further  examples  of  men  exalted  into  gods,  except  by 
mere  title  and  from  adulation  towards  the  powerful :  moreover,  the 
anger  of  the  gods  falls  tardily  upon  the  wicked,  and  is  reserved  for 

Ihem  after  their  departure  from  hence."  ,,.   ,    .       jr  i  ^ 

Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  censure  those  who,  by  multiplymg  false 
miracles  in  more  recent  times,  tended  to  rob  the  old  and  genume 
miracles  of  their  legitimate  credit  and  esteem,  The  passage  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  views  which  a  religious  and  mstructed  pagan  took 
of  his  past  time-how  inseparably  he  blended  together  in  it  gods  and 
men,  and  how  little  he  either  recognized  or  expected  to  ?^^/^  \^^^^^ 
naked  phenomena  and  historical  laws  ot  connection  which  belonged 
to  the  world  before  him.  He  treats  the  past  as  the  province  of 
Wend  the  present  as  that  of  history;  and  in  domg  this  he  is  more 
Skeptical  than  the  persons  with  whom  he  conversed  who  believed 

not  only  in  the  ancient  but  even  in  the  recent  and  falsely  reported 
miracles.  It  is  true  that  Pausanias  does  not  always  proceed  consist- 
entlv  with  this  position:  he  often  rationalizes  the  stories  of  the  past, 
as  it- he  expected  to  find  historical  threads  of  connection;  and  some- 
times thouffh  more  rarely,  accepts  the  miracles  of  the  present.  But 
n  the  present  nstance  1 J  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
present  and  past,  or  rather  between  what  is  recent  and  what  is 
ancient.  His  criticism  is,  in  the  main,  analogous  to  that  of  Arrian  m 
regard  to  the  Amazons-denying  their  existence  durmg  times  of 
recorded  history,  but  admitting  it  during  the  early  and  unrecorded 

^^In  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  the  sons  of  Lykaon,  instead  of  per- 
ishin-  bv  thunder  from  Zeus,  become  the  ^0^^"?^.^?  ,^^  ^^^  7V,^;^' 
towns  in  Arcadia.  And  as  that  region  was  subdivided  int^o  a  great 
number  of  small  and  independent  townships,  each  having  its  o^^n 
eponym,  so  the  Arcadian  heroic  gegealogy  appears  broken  up  ad 
subdivided.  Pallas,  Orestheus,  Pliigalus,  Trapezeus,  Meenalus,  Ma  i- 
linens,  and  Tegeates,  are  all  numbered  among  the  sons  of  Lykaon, 
find  are  all  eoonvms  of  various  Arcadian  towns. 

The  lec^en    respecting  Kallisto  and  Arkas,  the  eponyni  of  Arcadia 
frelillh^^^^  have  been  originally  quite  independent  of  and 

Sict  from  that  of  Lykaon.  Eumelus,  indeed,  and  some  other 
Srmade  KalUsto  daughter  of  Lykaon;  but  neither  Hesiod  nor 
Asius  nor  Pherekydes,  "acknowledged  any  relationship  between 
tliem  The  beautiful  Kallisto,  companion  of  Artemis  m  the  chase 
hid  bound  herself  by  a  vow  of  chastity:  Zeus,  either  by  persuasion 
or  brfoice    oM^^  a  violation  of  the  vow,  to  the  grievous  d is- 

pleL^ure  both  of  Her^  and  Artemis.  The  former  changed  Kallist 5 
Pn?o  a  beai  he  latter,  when  she  was  in  that  shape,  killed  her  with 
a^anw  Zeus  gave' to  the  unfortunate  Kallisto  a  place  among  the 
stars  as  the  constellation  of  the  Bear:  he  also  preserved  the  child 
Arkas  of  which  she  was  pregnant  by  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  Atlan- 
tid  nymi>h  iVfaia  lo  luiug  up. 
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Arkas,  .when  he  became  king,  obtained  from  Triptolemus  and 
communicated  to  his  people  the  first  rudiments  of  acrriculture-  he 
also  taught  tliem  to  make  bread,  to  spin,  and  to  wea\e  He  had 
three  sons— Azan,  Apheidas,  and  Elatus:  the  first  was  the  eponvm 
of  Azania,  the  northern  region  of  Arcadia;  the  second  was  one\)f 
the  heroes  of  Tegea;  the  third  was  father  of  Ischys  (rival  of  Apollo 
for  the  affections  of  Koronis),  as  well  as  of  ^pytus  and  Kylleu-  the 
name  of  ^Epytus  among  the  heroes  of  Arcadia  is  as  old  as  the  Cata- 
logue in  the  Iliad. 

Aleus,  son  of  Apheidas  and  king  of  Tegea,  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  temple  and  worsliip  of  Athene  Alea  in  that  town  Lvkur- 
gus  aiid  Kephcus  were  his  sons,  Auge  his  daughter,  wlio  was  seduced 
by  Herakles,  and  secretly  bore  to  liim  a  cliild:  the  fatlier  discoveriuff 
what  had  happened,  sent  AugC  to  Kauplius  to  be  sold  into  s]aver\- 
1  euthras,  king  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  purchased  her  and  made  her 
Ins  wife:  lier  tomb  w^as  shown  at  Pergamus  on  the  river  Kaikus 
even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

From  Lykurgus,  the  son  of  Aleus  and  brother  of  Aug^  we  pass 
to  iHs  son  Ankieus  numbered  among  the  Argonauts,  finally  killed  in 
the  chase  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  and  father  of  Agapenor  who 
leads  the  Arcadian  contingent  against  Troy— (the  adventures  of  his 
mece,  the  legeatic  huntress,  Alalanta,  have  already  been  touched 
upon)— then  to  Echemus,  son  of  A^ropus  and  grandson  of  tlie  brother 
of  Lykurirus,  Kepheus.  Echemus  is  the  chief  heroic  ornnment  of 
Teo;ea.  When  Ilyllus,  tlie  son  of  Herakles,  conducted  the  H^ra- 
kleids  on  their  first  expedition  against  Peloponnesus,  Echemus  com- 
manded the  Tegean  troops  who  assembled  along  with  the  other 
Peloponnesians  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  repel  the  invasion-  it 
was  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  determined  bv  simrle  combat 

and  Echemus,  as  the  champion  of  Peloponnesus,  encountered  and 
killed  Hyllus.  Pursuant  to  the  stipulation  by  which  thev  had 
bound  themselves,  the  Ht^rakleids  retired,  and  abstained  for  three 
generations  from  pressing  their  claim  upon  Peloponnesus  This 
valorous  exploit  of  their  great  martial  hero  was  cited  and  appealed 
to  by  the  Tegeates  before  the  battle  of  Platsea,  as  the  principal  evi- 
dence of  their  claim  to  the  second  post  in  the  combined  arm.y  next 
in  point  of  honor  to  that  of  the  Laceda?monians,  and  superior *^to  that 
of  the  Athenians:  the  latter  replied  to  them  by  producing  as  counter- 
evidence  the  splendid  heroic  deeds  of  Athens,— the  protections  of 
fm.  ''P^^^'^'^i  ^P^""^^  Eurysthcus,  the  victory  over  the  Kadmeians 
ot  Ihebes,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Amazons  in  Attica  A^or 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  legendary  glories  w^ere  both  recited 
by  the  speakers,  and  heard  by  the  listeners,  with  profound  and  uu- 
doubting  faith,  as  w^eiras  with  heart-stirrinLr  admiration 

One  other  person  there  is— Ischys,  son  of  Elatus  and'grandson  of 
Arkas— in  the  fabulous  genealogy  of  Arcadia  whom  it  would  be 

improper  to  pass  over,  inasmuch  as  his  name   and  adventuies  are 
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connected  with  the  genesis  of  the  memorable  god  or  hero  ^scula- 
pius,  or  Askl^pius.  Koronis,  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  and  resident 
near  the  lake  BoebiJis  in  Thessaly,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
became  pregnant  by  him:  unfaithful  to  the  god,  she  listened  to  the 
propositions  of  Ischys,  son  of  Elatus,  and  consented  to  wed  him:  a 
raven  brought  to  Apollo  the  fatal  news,  which  so  incensed  him  that 
he  changed  the  color  of  the  bird  from  white,  as  it  previously  had 
been,  into  black.  Artemis,  to  avenge  the  wounded  dignity  of  her 
brother,  put  Koronis  to  death;  but  Apollo  preserved  the  male  child 
of  which  she  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  consigned  it  to  the 
Centaur  Cheiron  to  be  brought  up.  The  child  w^as  named  AsklCpius 
or  ^sculapius,  and  acquired,  partly  from  the  teaching  of  the  benefi- 
cent leech  Cheiron,  partly  from  inborn  and  su])erhuman  aptitude,  a 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  a  mastery  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  He  not  only 
cured  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  but  even  restored  the 
dead  to  life.  Kapanens,  Eriphyl^,  Hippolytus,  Tyndareus,  and 
Glaukus,  were  all  affirmed  by  different  poets  and  logographers  to 
have  been  endued  by  him  with  a  new  life.  But  Zeus  now^  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  lest  ir.ankind,  thus 
unexpectedly  protected  against  sickness  and  death,  should  no  longer 
stand  in  need  of  the  immortal  gods:  he  smote  Asklepius  with  thun- 
der and  killed  him.  Apollo  w^as  so  exasperated  by  this  slaughter  of 
his  hi2:hly  gifted  son  that  he  killed  the  Cyclopes  who  had  fabricated 
the  thunder,  and  Zeus  was  about  to  condemn  him  to  Tartarus  for 
doing  so;  but  on  the  intercession  of  Latona  he  relented,  and  was 
satisfied  with  imposing  upon  him  a  temporary  servitude  in  the  house 
of  Adin^tus  at  Phers. 

Askl(Bpius  was  worshiped  with  very  great  solemnity  at  Trikka,  at 
Kos,  at  Knidus,  and  in  many  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  especially 
at  Epldauras,  so  that  more  than  one  legend  had  grow^n  up  respecting 
the  details  of  his  birth  and  adventures:  in  particular,  his  mother  was 
by  some  called  Arsinoe.  But  a  formal  application  had  been  made 
on  this  subject  (so  the  Epidaurians  told  Pausanias)  to  the  oracle  of 

Delphi,  and  the  god  in  reply  acknowledged  that  Asklepius  w^as  his 
son  by  Koronis.  The  tale  above  recounted  seems  to  have  been  both 
the  oldest  and  the  most  current.  It  is  adorned  by  Pindar  in  a  noble 
ode,  wherein,  however,  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  raven  as  messen- 
ger—not specifying  who  or  what  the  spy  was  from  wdiom  Apollo 
learned  the  infidelity  of  Koronis.  By  many  this  w^as  considered  as 
an  improvement  in  respect  of  poetical  effect,  but  it  illustrates  the 
mode  in  which  the  characteristic  details  and  simplicity  of  the  old 
fables  came  to  be  exchanged  for  dignified  generalities,  adapted  to  the 
altered  taste  of  society. 
Machaon  and  Podaleirius,  the  two  sons  of  Asklepius,  command  the 

contingent  from  Trikka,  in  the  norlh-w^est  region  of  Thessaly,  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  by  Agamemnon.     They  are  the  leeches  of  the  Grecian 
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army,  highly  prized  and  consulted  hy  all  the  wounded  chiefs.  Their 
medical  renown  was  further  prolonged  in  the  subsequent  poem  of 
Arktinu3,  the  Iliu-Persis,  wherein  the  one  was  represented  as  unri- 
valed in  surgical  operations,  the  other  as  sagacious  in  detecting  and 
appreciating  morbid  symptoms.  It  was  Podaleirius  who  first  noticed 
the  glaring  eyes  and  disturbed  deportment  w^hich  preceded  the  sui- 
cide of  Ajax. 
Galen  appears  uncertain  whether  Askl^pius  (as  well  as  Dionysus) 

was  originally  a  god,  or  whetlier  lie  w^as  first  a  man  and  thou  became 
afterward  a  god;  but  ApoUodorus  professed  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
his  apotheosis.  Throughout  all  the  historical  ages  the  descendants 
of  Asklepius  were  numerous  and  widely  diffused.  The  many  fami- 
lies or  gentes  called  Asklepiads,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  wlio  principally  dwelt  near  the  temples 
of  Asklepius,  whither  sick  and  suffering  men  came  to  obtain  relief — 
all  recognized  the  god,  not  merely  as  the  object  of  their  common 
worship,  but  also  as  their  actual  progenitor.  Like  Solon,  who  reck- 
oned Neleus  and  Poseidon  as  his  ancestors,  or  the  MilOsian  Ilekataeus, 
who  traced  his  origin  through  fifteen  successive  links  to  a  god—liko 
the  privileged  gens  at  Pelion  in  Thessal}^  wdio  considered  the  wise 
Centaur  Clieiron  as  their  progenitor,  and  who  inherited  from  him 
their  precious  secrets  respecting  the  medicinal  herbs  of  which  theif 
neighborhood  was  full,— Asklepiads,  even  of  the  later  times,  num- 
bered and  specitied  all  the  intermediate  links  which  separated  them 
from  their  primitive  divine  parent.  One  of  these  genealogies  has 
been  preserved  to  us,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many 
such,  as  the  Asklepiads  were  found  ni  many  different  places.  Among 
them  were  enrolled  highly  instructed  and  accomplished  men,  such  as 
the  great  Hippocrates  and  the  historian  Ktesias,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  the  divine  origin  of  themselves  and  their  gens — so  much 
did  the  legendary  element  pervade  even  the  most  philosophical  and 
positive  minds  of  historical  Greece.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  their  means  of  medical  observation  must  have  been  largely 
extended  by  their  vicinity  to  a  temple  so  much  frequented  by  the 
sick,  wiio  came  in  confident  hopes  of  divine  relief,  and  wdio,  while 


they  offered  up  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  ^sculapius,  and  slept  in  his 


daurus,  were  numerous  and  constant,  and  the  tablets  usually  hmig 
up  to  record  the  particulars  of  their  maladies,  the  remedies  resorted 
to,  and  the  cures  operated  by  the  god,  formed  both  an  interesting 
decoration  of  the  sacred  ground  and  an  instructive  memorial  to  the 

AsklOpiads. 

The  genealogical  descent  of  Hippocrates  and  the  other  Asklepiads 
from  the  god  Asklepius  is  not  only  analogous  to  that  of  Hekatfcus 
and  Solf)U  from  their  respective  anceslral  gods,  but  also  to  that  of 
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the  Lacedaemonian  kings  from  HSrakl^s,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
whole  supposed  chronology  of  the  ante-historical  times  has  been  built, 
from  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodorus  down  to  the  chronologers  of  the 
present  century.     I  shall  revert  to  this  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MXKUS  AND   HIS   DESCENDANTS— ^GINA,  SALAMIS,    AND   PHTHIA. 

The  memorable  heroic  genealo2:v  of  the  ^akids  establishes  a 
fabulous  connection  between  .^gina,  Salamis,  and  Phthia,  which  we 
can  onlv  recognize  as  a  fact,  without  being  able  to  trace  its  origin. 

^akus  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  born  of  ^gina,  daughter  of  Asopus. 
whom  the  god  had  carried  off  and  brought  into  the  island  to  "which 
he  o^ave  her  name:  she  was  afterward  married  to  Aktor,  and  had  by 
liim'^Menoetius,  father  of  Patroclus.  As  there  were  two  rivers  named 
Asm3us  one  between  Phlius  and  Sikyon,  and  another  between  Thebes 
and  Plata?a— so  the  ^ginStan  heroic  genealogy  was  connected  both 
witli  that  of  Thebes  and  with  that  of  Phlius;  and  this  belief  led  to  prac- 
tical consequences  in  the  minds  of  those  who  accepted  the  legends 
as  genuine  history.  For  when  the  Thtlbans,  m  the  68tli  Olympiad, 
were  hard-pressed  in  war  by  Athens,  they  were  directed  by  the  Del- 
phian  oracle  to  ask  assistance  of  their  next  of  kin.  Recollecting  that 
Theb^  and  Jlli^ina  had  been  sisters,  common  daughters  of  Asopus, 
they  were  indaeed  to  apply  to  the  ^ginetans  as  their  next  of  km, 
and  the  .Eginetans  gave  them  aid,  first  by  sending  to  them  their 
common  heroes,  the  ^akids,  next  by  actual  armed  force  Pindar 
dwells  emphatically  on  the  heroic  brotherhood  between  Thebes,  his 

native  city,  and  ^gina.  ,  .      ^  ^i  .        v«..,^« 

^akus  was  alone  in  ^gina:  to  relieve  him  from  this  solitude 
Zeus  changed  all  the  ants  in  the  island  into  men,  and  thus  providert 
liini  with  a  numerous  population,  who,  from  their  origin,  were  ca  led 
Myrmidons.  By  his  wife  Eiid^is,  daughter  of  Cheiron,  ^akus  had 
for  his  sons  Peleus  and  Telamon:  by  the  Nereid  Psamathe,  he  had 
Phokus  A  monstrous  crime  had  then  recently  been  committed  by 
Pelops  'in  killing  the  Arcadian  prince,  Stymphulus,  under  a  simu- 
lation of  friendship  and  hospitality:  for  this  the  gods  had  smitten  all 
Greece  with  famine  and  barrenness.  The  oracles  affirmed  that  noth- 
iuL^  could  relieve  Greece  from  this  intolerable  misery  except  the 
prlyers  of  ^akus,  the  most  pious  of  mankind.  Accordmgly  envoys 
from  all  quarters  flocked  to  ^gina,  to  prevad  ^P^^,^,^^^^  ^^,P^^ 
up  prayers  for  them:  on  his  supplications  the  gods  relented  and  the 
suffering  immediately  ccaBcd.    The  grateful  Greeks  established  m 
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iEgina  the  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  Panhcll^nius,  one  of  the  last- 
ing momiments  and  institutions  of  the  island,  on  tlie  spot  where 
.^akus  had  offered  up  his  prayer.  Tiie  statues  of  the  envoys  who 
had  come  to  solicit  him  were  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  x-Eakeiou,  or  sacred 
edifice  of  ^akus,  in  the  time  of  Pausauias:  and  the  Atlieniau  Isok- 
rat6s,  in  his  eulogy  of  Evagoras,  the  despot  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus 
(who  traced  his  descent  through  Teukrus  to  .-Eakus),  enlarges  upon 
this  signal  miracle,  recounted  and  believed  by  other  Greeks  as  well 
as  by  the  ^ginetans,  as  a  proof  both  of  the  great  qualities  and 
of  the  divine  lavor  and  palronage  displayed  in  the  career  of  the 
u^]akids.  JEakus  was  also  employed  to  aid  Poseidon  and  Apollo  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Pt^leus  and  Telamon,  the  sons  of  ^^akus,  contracting  a  jealousy 
of  their  bastard  brother,  Phokus,  in  consequence  of  his  eminent  skill 
in  gymnastic  contests,  conspired  to  put  him  to  death.  Telamon 
flung  his  quoit  at  him  while  they  were  playing  toc:ether,  and  Peleus 
dispatched  him  by  a  blow  with  his  hatchet  in  the  back.  They  then 
concealed  the  dead  body  in  a  wood,  but  JEakus,  having  discovered 
both  the  act  and  the  agents,  banished  the  brothers  from  the  island. 
For  both  of  them  eminent  destinies  were  hi  store. 

While  we  notice  the  indifference  to  the  moral  quality  of  actions 
implied  in  the  old  Hesiodic  legend,  when  it  imputes  distinctly  and 
nakedly  this  proceeding  to  two  of  the  most  admired  persons  of  the 
heroic  world—it  is  not  less  instructive  to  witness  the  change  of  feel- 
ing which  had  taken  place  in  the  age  of  Pindar.  That  warm  eulogist 
of  the  great  ^akid  race  hangs  down  his  head  with  shame,  and 
declines  to  recount,  though  he  is  obliged  darkly  to  glance  at,  the 
cause  which  forced  the  pious  ^akus  to  banish  his  sons  from  ^dna. 
It  appears  that  Kallimachus,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  short  fragment, 
manifested  the  same  repugnance  to  mention  it. 

Telamon  retired  to  Salamis,  then  ruled  by  Kychreus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Salamis,  who  had  recently  rescued'the  island  from  the 
plague  of  a  terrible  serpent.  This  animal,  expelled  from  Salamis, 
retired  to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  received  and  harbored  by 
the  goddess  Dem^ter  in  her  sacred  domicile.  Kychreus  dying  child- 
less left  his  dominion  to  Telamon,  who,  marrying  Perilxea,  daughter 
of  Alkathoos,  and  grand-daughter  of  Pelops,  had  for  his  son  the  cele- 
brated Ajax.  Telamon  took  part  both  in  the  chase  of  the  Kalydo- 
nian  bonr  and  in  the  Argonautic  expedition:  he  was  also  the  intimate 
friend  and  companion  of  Herakles,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
enterprise  against  the  Amazons,  and  in  tlie  attack  made  with  only 
six  ships  upon  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  This  last  enterprise  having 
proved  completely  successful,  Telamon  was  rewarded  by  HOrakles 
with  the  possession  of  the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  Hesione— who  bore 
to  him  Teukros,  the  most  distinguished  archer  amid  the  host  of 
Agamemnon,  and  the  founder  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 
'  Peleus  went  to  Phthia,  where  he  married  thc'daughter  of  Eurytion, 
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son  of  Aklor,  and  received  from  him  the  third  part  of  his  domin- 
ions. Taking  part  in.  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt,  he  im intentionally 
killed  his  father-in-law  Eurytion,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  lolkos,. 
where  he  received  purification  from  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias:  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  became  exposed,  by  the  calumnious  accusations  of 
the  e!iamored  wife  of  Akastus,  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  a 
previous  section.  Peleus  also  was  among  the  Argonauts;  the  most 
memorable  event  in  his  life,  however,  was  his  marriage  with  the  sea- 
goddess  Thetis.  Zeus  and  Poseidon  had  both  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  Thetis.  But  the  former  having  been  forewarned  by 
Prometheus  that  Thetis  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  son  more 
powerful  than  his  father,  compelled  her,  much  against  her  own  will, 
to  marry  Ptileus;  who,  instructed  by  the  intimations  of  the  wise 
Cheiron,  was  enabled  to  seize  her  on  the  coast  called  Sepias  in  the 
southern  region  of  Thessaly.  She  changed  her  form  several  times, 
but  P(51eus  held  her  fast  until  she  resumed  her  original  appearance, 
and  she  was  then  no  longer  able  to  resist.  All  the  gods  were  pres- 
ent, and  brought  splendid  gifts  to  these  memorable  nuptials:  Apollo 
sang  with  his  harp,  Poseidon  gave  to  Peleus  the  immortal  horses 
Xtmthus  and  Balius,  and  Cheiron  presented  a  formidable  spear,  cut 
from  an  ash  tree  on  Mount  Pelion.  We  shall  have  reason  liereafter 
to  recognize  the  value  of  both  these  gifts  in  the  exploits  of  Achillas. 

The  prominent  part  assigned  to  Thetis  in  the  Iliad  is  well  known, 
and  the  post-Homeric  poets  of  the  Legend  of  Troy  introduced  her  as 
actively  concurring  first  to  promote  the  glory,  finally  to  bewail  the 
death,  of  her  distinguished  son.  Peleus,  having  survived  both  his 
son  Achilh^s  and  his  grandson  Neoptolemus,  is  ultimately  directed  to 
place  himself  on  the  very  spot  w^here  he  had  originally  seized  Thetis, 
and  thither  the  goddess  comes  herself  to  fetch  him  away,  in  order 
that  he  may  exchange  the  desertion  and  decrepitude  of  age  for  a  life 
of  immortality  along  with  the  Nei^ids.  The  spot  was  indicated  to 
Xerxes  when  he  marched  into  Greece  by  the  lonians  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  his  magi  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  her  as  well  as 
to  the  other  Nereids,  as  the  presiding  goddesses  and  mistresses  of  the 
coast. 

Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  too  young  to  engage 
in  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  comes  on  the  stage  alter 
the  death  of  his  father  as  the  indispensable  and  prominent  agent  in 
the  final  capture  of  the  city.  He  returns  victor  from  Troy,  not  to 
Phthia,  but  to  Epirus,  bringing  with  him  the  captive  Andromache, 
widow  of  Hector,  by  whom  Molossus  is  born  to  him.  He  himself 
perishes  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  at  Delphi  by  the  machinations  of 
OrestCs,  son  of  Agamemnon.  But  his  son  Molossus — like  Fleance, 
the  son  of  Banquo,  in  Macbeth — becomes  the  father  of  the  powerful 
race  of  Molossian  kings,  wdio  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  during 
the  declining  viixor  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  to  whom  the  title  and 
parentage  of  ^Eakids  was  a  source  of  peculiar  pride,  identifying 
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them  by  community  of  heroic  origin  ^vitli  genuine  and  undisputed 
Hell  Ones. 

The  glories  of  Ajax,  the  second  grandson  of  yEakus,  before  Troy, 
are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  Achilles.  He  perishes  by  his  own 
baud,  the  victim  of  an  insupportable  feeUng  of  humiliation,  because 
a  less  worthy  claimant  is  allowed  to  carry  oil  from  him  the  arms  of 
the  departed  Achilles.  His  son  Philauis  receives  the  citizenship  of 
Athens,  and  the  gens  or  deme  called  Philaida3  traced  up  to  him  its 
name  and  its  origin:  moreover,  the  distinguished  Athenians,  Milti- 
ad(3s   and   ThucydidSs,  were  regarded    as   members   of   this  heroic 

progeny. 

Teukrus  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  siege  of  Troy  as  well  as 
from  those  of  tlie  voyage  homeward,  and  reached  Salamis  in  safety. 
But  his  father  Telambn,  indignant  at  his  having  returned  without 
Ajax,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  compelled  him  to  expatriate.  He 
conducted  his  followers  to  Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city  of 
Salamis:  his  descendant  Evagoras  was  recognized  as  a  Teukrid  and 
as  an  ^akid  even  in  the  time  of  Isokrates. 

Such  was  the  splendid  heroic  genealogy  of  the  ^akids, — a  family 
renowned  for  military  excellence.  The  ^Eakeion  at  ^gina,  in  which 
prayer  and  sacrilice  were  offered  to  .^Eakus,  remained  in  undi- 
minished dignity  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This  genealogy 
connects  together  various  eminent  gentes  in  Achaia  Phtliiotis,  in 
^gina,  in  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  among  the  Epirotic  Molossiaus. 
Whether  we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  it  that  the  island  of  ^Cgina 
was  originally  peopled  by  Myrmidones  from  Achaia  Phtliiotis,  as 
O.  Mullcr  imagines,  I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm.  These  mythical 
pedigrees  seem  to  unite  together  special  clans  or  gentes,  rather  than 
the  bulk  of  any  community — just  as  we  know  that  tlie  Athenians 
generally  had  no  part  in  the  iEakid  genealogy,  though  certain  par- 
ticular Athenian  families  laid  claim  to  it.  Tlie  intimate  friendship 
between  Achilles  and  the  Opuntian  hero  Patroklus — and  the  com- 
munity of  name  and  frequent  conjunction  between  the  Lokrian 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  and  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon — connect  the  uEakids 
with  Opus  and  the  Opuntian  Lokrians,  in  a  manner  which  we  have 
no  further  means  of  explaining.  Pindar,  too,  represents  MencEtius, 
father  of  Patroklus,  as  son  of  AktOr  and  -^gina,  and,  therefore, 
maternal  brother  of  -^akus. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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The  most  ancient  name  in  Attic  archaeology,  as  far  as  our  m.c 
of  information  reach,  is  that  of  Erechtheus,  who  is  ^^n  loned  Ik^^^^^^ 
in  the  Cataloo'ue  of  the  Ilfad  and  in  a  brief  allusion  of  the  Od}^.se\. 
Born  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^  is  brought  up  by  the  goddess  Athen^,  aciopted 
bv  her  as  her  ward,  and  installed  in  her  temple  at  Athens,  where  ne 
Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices.  The  Athenians  are  styled 
n  thrillad  -  he  people  of  Erechtheus.''  This  is  the  mos^t  ancient 
tes  imony  concernh^  exhibiting  him   as  a  divine   or 

hm)lc    certainly  a  superhuman  person,  and  identifying  hmi  with 
the    rimTt  fe  gX  (if  I  ^^^X  ^««  ^  t^^^'«^.'  '^'^  Grecian  equiva- 

eiVTwSw  have  pleased  an  Athenian  ear)  of  Attic  man 

Ad  he  was  recognized  in  this  same  character,  even  at  the  close  of 
^  e  f  ura   ceruufy  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Butato,  one  of 
e  most  an^^  important  gentes  at  Athens,  who  boasted  of 

n/rLfi^^Sna^^  the  genealogy  of  the  great  A  henian 

r  or  Lykurius,  a  member  of  Uiis  family  drawn  up  by  his  son 
Ab  On  Xl  piinted  on  a  public  ttJLlet  in  the  Erechtheion,  contained 
^s  ts  tii^  aifd  Siest  name,  Erechtheus,  son  of  HOpha^stos  and  the 
Futh  In  the  Erechtheion,  Erechtheus  was  worshiped  conjointly 
w  h  AtlSie  he  was  identified  with  the  god  Poseidon  and  boi^e  he 
enomination  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus:  one  of  the  family  of  the 
ButX  cl^^^^^^    among  themselves  by  lot,  enjoyed  the  privilege  and 

Srm^^^^^  of  hereditary  priest.     Herodotus  also  assigns 

the  s^ime  ean^^  origin  to  Erechtheus:  but  Pindar,  the  old  poem 

.  npd  the  Danais  Euripides,  and  ApoUodorus-all  name  Erich- 
SL  tn^oTHCplf^sto^  and  the  Earth,  as  fe  being  w^ 
fldfti-iU'd  and  made  the  tcmplc-companion  of  Athene  -svliile  Apoiio 
d6r  s  n  anotlTer  place  identifies  Ericlithonius  with  Poseidon.  The 
Homeric  schoUast^  reated  Erechtheus  and  ExMchthonius  as  the  same 
person  under  two  nan.es:  and  since,  in  '"^gf^d  t^such  my th.cal jk  r- 
inns  thiMP  exists  no  other  test  of  identity  of  the  subject  except 
perfect  similarity  of  the  attributes,  this  seems  the  reasonable  conclu- 

**' We  may  presume,  from  the  testimony  of  Homer,  that  the  first  and 
oldeot  S^  fcl^^^tiou  of  Athens  and  its  sacred  acropohs  phices  it  under 
U^sLcial  protection,  and  represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  favorite 
a^ode  of  At^  6il  ioiutly  with  Poseidon ;  the  latter  being  the  inferior, 

in"  ifis  divine  appellation  for  the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus  But  the 
coun  ry  cd\ed  Sa,  whicli.  durinlr  the  historical  ages,  forms  one 
S  and  political  aggregate  with  Athens,  was  ong.nally  .nstnbuted 
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iuto  many  independent  denies  or  cantons,  and  included,  besides, 
various  religious  clans  or  hereditary  sects  (if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted);  that  is,  a  multitude  of  persons  not  necessarily  living 
together  in  the  same  locality,  but  bound  together  by  an  hereditary 
communion  of  sacred  rites,  and  claiming  privileges  as  well  as  per- 
forming obligations,  founded  upon  the  traditional  authority  of  divine 
persons  for  whom  they  had  a  common  veneration.  Even  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  w^ar,  the  demots  of  the  various 
Attic  d^mes,  though  long  since  embodied  in  the  larger  political 
union  of  Attica,  and  having  no  wish  for  separation,  stiirretained  the 
recollection  of  their  original  political  autonomy.  They  lived  in  their 
own  separate  localities,  resorted  habitually  to  their  own  temples,  and 
visited  Athens  only  occasionally  for  private  or  political  business  or 
for  the  great  public  festivals.  Each  of  these  aggreirates,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  had  its  own  eponymous  god  or  hero,  with  a  gene- 
alogy more  or  less  extended,  and  a\rain  of  mythical  incidents  more 
or  less  copious,  attached  to  his  name,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
local  exegetes  and  poets.  The  e})onymous  heroes  Marathon,  Deke- 
lus,  Kolouus,  or  Phlyus,  had  each  their  own  title  to  w^orship,  and 
their  own  position  as  themes  of  legendary  narrative,  independent  of 
Erechtheus,  or  Poseidon,  or  Athene,  the  patrons  of  the  acropolis 
common  to  all  of  them. 

But  neither  the  archaeology  of  Attica,  nor  that  of  its  various  com- 
ponent fractions,  was  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  ancient  epic  poets  of 
Greece.     ThC^seus  is  noticed  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  having 
carried  olT  from  Krete  Ariadn^,  the  dauiihter  of  Minos—thus  com- 
mencing that  connection  between  the  Kretan  and  Athenian  legends 
which  we  afterward  find  so  largely  amplified— and  the  sons  of  Theseus 
take  part  in  the  Trojan  war.     The  chief  collectors  and  nairators  of 
the  Attic  mythes  w^ere  the  prose  logographers,  authors  of  the   many 
compositions  called  Atthides,  or  works  on  Attic  archcTology.    These 
writers— Ilellanikus,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  is  the  earliest 
composer  of  an  Atthis  expressly  named,   thouirh  Pherekydt^s  also 
touched  upon  the  Attic  fables,— these  writeis,  I'say,  interwove  into 
one  chronological  series  the  legends  which  either  greatly  occupied 
their  own  fancy,  or  commanded   the  most  general  reverence  amono- 
their  countrymen.     In  this  way  the  religious  and  political  legends  of 
Eleusis,  a  town  originally  independent  of  Atiiens,  but  incorporated 
with  it  before  the  historical  age,  were  worked   into  one  continuous 
sequence  along  with  those  of  the  Erechtheids.     In  this  way,  too 
Kekrops,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  portion  of  Attica  called  Ke- 
kropia,  came  to  be  placed  in  the  mythical  chronology  at  a  hioher 
point  even  than  the  primitive  god  or  hero  ErecJitheus." 

OgygSs  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Attica  1020  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  1796  years  B.C.     In   his  time  happened   the  deluge  of 
Deukalion,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
After  a  long  interval,  Kekrops,  an  indigenous  person,  half  man  and 


half  serpent,  is  given  to  us  by  Apollodorus  as  the  first  king  of  the 
country;  he  bestow^ed  upon  the  land,  which  had  before  been  called 
Akt(5,  the  name  of  Kekropia.  In  his  day  there  ensued  a  dispute 
between  Athene^  and  Poseidon  respecting  the  possession  of  the  acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  which  each  of  them  coveted.  First,  Poseidon  struck 
the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  produced  the  well  of  salt  water  w^hich 
existed  in  it,  called  the  Erechtheis:  next  came  Athene,  who  planted 
the  sacred  olive  tree  ever  afterward  seen  and  venerated  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  Erechtheion  called  the  cell  of  Pandrosus.  The  twelve 
gods  decided  the  dispute;  and  Kekrops  having  testified  before  them 
that  Athens  had  rendered  this  inestimable  service,  they  adjudged 
the  spot  to  her  in  preference  to  Poseidon.  Both  the  ancient  olive 
tree  and  the  w^ell  produced  by  Poseidon  were  seen  on  the  acropolis, 
in  the  temple  consecrated  jointly  to  Ath^niB  and  Erechtheus, 
throughout  the  historical  ages.  Poseidon,  as  a  mark  of  his  wTath 
for  the  preference  given  to  AtliSnG,  inundated  the  Thriasian  plain 
w^th  water. 

During  the  reign  of  Kekrops,  Attica  was  laid  w^aste  by  Karian 
pirates  ou  the  coast,  and  by  invasions  of  the  Aonian  inhabitants 
from  Ba»otia.  Kekrops  distributed  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into 
twelve  local  sections — Kekropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epakria,  Dekeleia, 
Eleusis,  Aphidnti,  Thorikus,  Brauron,  Kyth^rus,  Sphettus,  Kephi- 
sius,  Phalerus.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants,  he 
commanded  each  man  to  cast  a  single  stone  into  a  general  heap:  the 
number  of  stones  w^as  counted,  and  it  w^as  found  that  there  w^ere 
twenty  thousand. 

Kekrops  married  the  daughter  of  Aktaeas,  who  (according  to  Pau- 
sanias's  version)  had  been  king  of  the  country  before  him,  and  had 
called  it  by  the  name  of  Aktaea.  By  her  he  had  three  daughters, 
Aglaurus,  Ers(5,  and  Pandrosus,  and  a  son,  Erysichthon. 

Erysichthon  died  Without  issue,  and  Kranaus  succeeded  him, — 
another  indigenous  person  and  another  eponymus, — for  the  name 
Kranai  was  an  old  denomination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica. 
Kranaus  was  dethroned  by  Amphiktyon,  by  some  called  an  indige- 
nous man;  by  others,  a  son  of  Deukalion:  Amphiktyon  in  his  turn 
was  expelled  by  Erichthonius,  son  of  HOpha^stos  and  the  Earth, — 
the  same  person  apparently  as  Erechtheus,  but  inserted  by  Apollo- 
dorus at  this  point  of  the  series.  Erichthonius,  the  pupil  and 
favored  companion  of  AthenO,  placed  in  the  acropolis  the  original 
Palladium  or  wooden  statue  of  that  goddess,  said  to  have  dropped 
from  heaven:  he  was,  moreover,  the  first  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
the  Panathenaea.  He  married  the  nymph  Pasithea,  and  had  for  his 
son  and  successor  Pandion.  Erichthonius  was  the  first  person  who 
taught  the  art  of  breaking  in  horses  to  the  yoke,  and  who  drove  a 
chariot  and  four. 

In  the  time  of  Pandion,  who  succeeded  to  Erichthonius,  Dionysus 
and   D6mSt^r  both    came   into  Attica;  the   latter  was  receivccl  br 
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Keleos  at  Eleiisis.  Pandion  married  the  nymph  ZeuxippO,  and  had 
twin  sons,  Erechtheus  and  But^s,  and  two  daughters,  Prokne  and 
Philomela.  The  two  latter  are  the  subjects  of  a  memorable  and  w^cll- 
known  legend.  Pandion  having  received  aid  in  repelling  tln^  Th^- 
bans  from  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  gave  him  his  daughter  Prokne  in 
marriage,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Itys.  The  beautiful  Philomela, 
going  to  visit  her  sister,  inspired  the  barbarous  Tliracian  with  an 
irresTstible  passion;  he  violated  her  person,  confined  her  in  a  distant 
pastoral  hut,  and  pretended  that  she  was  dead,  cutting  out  her 
tongue  to  prevent  her  from  revealing  the  truth.  After  a  long  inter- 
val, Philomela  found  means  to  inform  her  sister  of  the  cruel  deed 
^Yhlch  had  been  perpetrated;  she  w^ove  into  a  garment  words  doscrib- 
ins;  her  melancholy  condition,  and  dispatched  it  by  a  trtisty  messen- 
ger. ProknO,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  anger,  took  adyantnge 
of  the  free  egress  enjoyed  by  women  during  the  Bacchanalian  fes- 
tival to  go  and  release  her  sister:  the  two  sisters  then  revenged  them- 
selves upon  Tereus  by  killing  the  boy  Itys,  and  serving  him  up  for  his 
father  to  eat;  after  the  meal  had  been  finished,  the  horrid  truth  was 
revealed  to  him.  Tereus  snatched  a  hatchet  to  put  Prokn^  to  death: 
she  fled,  along  with  Philomela,  and  all  the  three  were  changed  into 
])ii.cls— Prokne  became  a  swallow,  Philomela  a  nightingale,  and 
TOreus  an  hoopoe.  This  tale,  so  popular  with  the  poets  and  so 
illustrative  of  the  general  character  of  Grecian  legend,  is  not  less 
remarkable  iu  another  point  of  view^— that  the  great  historian 
Thucydides  seems  to  allude  to  it  as  an  historical  fact,  not,  however, 
directly  mentioning  the  final  metamorphosis. 

After  the  death  of  Pandion,  Erechtheus  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
and  his  brother  But^s  became  priest  of  Poseidon  Erichthonius;  a 
function  which  his  descendants  ever  afterw^ard  exercised,  the 
ButMdfe  or  Eteobutadffi.  Erechtheus  seems  to  appear  in  three  char- 
acters iu  the  fabulous  history  of  Athens— as  a  god,  Poseidon  Erech- 
theus; as  a  hero,  Erechtheus,  son  of  the  Earth;  and  now,  as  a  king, 
son  of  Pandion,— so  much  did  thQ  ideas  of  divine  and  human  rule 
become  confounded  and  blended  together  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  in  reviewing  their  early  times.  ^  .     *  , 

The  daughters  of  Erechtheus  were  not  less  celebrated  in  Athe- 
nian legend  than  those  of  Pandion.  Prokris,  one  of  them,  is  among 
the  heroines  seen  by  Odysseus  in  Hades:  she  became  the  wife  of 
Kephalus,  son  pf  Deiones.  and  lived  in  the  Attic  deme  of  Thorikus. 

Krelisa,  another  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  seduced  by  Apollo, 
becomes  the  mother  of  Ion,  whom  she  exposes  immediately  after  bis 
birth  in  the  cave  north  of  the  acropolis,  concealing  the  fact  from 
every  one.  Apollo  prevails  upon  Hermes  to  convey  the  new^-born 
child  to  Delphi,  where  he  is  brought  up  as  a  servant  of  the  temple, 
without  knowing  his  parents.  Krelisa  marries  Xuthus,  son  of 
iEolus,  but,  continuing  childless,  she  goes  with  Xuthus  to  the  Del- 
phian oracle  to  inquire  for  a  remedy.     The  god  presents  to  them 
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Ion,  and  desires  them  to  adopt  him  as  their  son:  their  son  Achaeus 
is  afterward  born  to  them,  and  Ion  and  Achaeus  become  the  eponyms 
of  the  lonians  and  Acha^ans. 

Oreithyia,  the  third  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  w^ss  stolen  aw^ay  by 
the  god  Boreas  while  amusing  herself  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  carried  to  his  residence  in  Thrace.  The  tw^o  sons  of  this  mar- 
riao-e,  Zet6s  and  Kalais,  were  born  with  wings:  they  took  part  in  the 
Ar^onautic  expedition,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  harpies; 
they  were  slain  at  T^nos  by  HeraklSs.  Kleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  was  married  to  Phineus,  and  had  two  sons, 
Plexippusand  Pandion;  but  Phineus  afterward  espoused  a  second 
wife  Id«a,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus,  wdio,  detesting  the  two  sons 
of  the  former  bed,  accused  them  falsely  of  attempting  her  chastity, 
and  persuaded  Phineus  in  his  wrath  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  both. 
For  this  cruel  proceeding  he  was  punished  by  the  Argonauts  in  the 

course  of  their  voyage.  ,      .  ,      .        ^    •     ^  *  i      f 

On   more   than  one   occasion  the  Athenians  derived,  or  at  least 

believed  themselves  to  have  derived,  important  benefits  from  this  mar- 

ria-geof  Boreas  with  the  dauirhter  of  their  primeval  hero:  one  inesti- 
mable service,  rendered  at  a  juncture  highly  critical  for  Grecian  inde^ 
pendence,  deserves  to  be  specified.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  assembled  at  Chalkis  and  Arte- 
mision  in  Eubcea,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Persian  force,  .so  over- 
whelmino-  in  its  numbers  as  well  by  sea  as  on  land.  The  Persian 
fleet  hadl-eached  the  coast  of  Magnesia  and  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  Thessaly  without  any  material  damage,  when  the  xVthe mans  were 
instructed  by  an  oracle  '*to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  son-in-law." 
Understanding  the  advice  to  point  to  Boreas,  they  supplicated  his 
aid  and  that  of  Oreithyia  most  earnestly,  as  well  by  prayer  as  by 
sacrifice  and  the  event  corresponded  to  their  washes.  A  furious 
north-easterly  wind  immediately  arose,  and  continued  for  three  days 
to  afliict  the  Persian  fleet  as  it  lay  on  an  unprotected  coast:  the 
number  of  ships  driven  ashore,  both  vessels  of  w^ar  and  of  provision, 
was  immense,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  armament  was  never  thor- 
ouffhlv  repaired.  Such  was  the  powerful  succour  which  the  Atheni- 
ans derived,  at  a  time  of  their  utmost  need,  from  their  son-in-law 
Boreas;  and  their  gratitude  was  shown  by  consecrating  to  him  a  new 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.     _      ^   ^  -,     ^   ^   .    •      ^^ 

The  three  remaining  daughters  of  Erechtheus— he  had  six  in  all— 
wwe  in  Athenian  legend  yet  more  venerated  than  their  sisters,  on 
account  of  having  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the 
safety  of  their  country.  Eumolpus  of  Eleusis  was  the  son  of  Posei- 
don and  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  sacred  gens  called  the  Eumol- 
pids  in  whom  the  principal  functions  appertaining  to  the  mysterious 
rites  of  Dimeter  at  Eleusis,  were  vested  by  hereditary  privilege  He 
made  war  upon  Erechtheus  and  the  Athenians,  with  the  aidot  a 
body  of  Thracian   allies;    indeed,  it   appears   that   the   legentls  ot 
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Athens,  originally  foreign  and  unfriendly  to  those  of  Eleusis,  repre- 
sented him  as  having  been  himself  a  Thracian  born  and  an  im- 
migrant into  iVttica.  Respecting  Eumolpus,  however,  and  his 
parentage,  the  discrepancies  much  exceed  even  the  measure  of 
license  usual  in  the  legendary  genealogies,  and  some  critics,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  sought  to  reconcile  these  contradictions, 
by  the  usual  stratagem  of  supposing  two  or  three  different  persons 
of  the  same  name.  Even  Pausanias,  so  familiar  with  this  class  of 
unsworu  witnesses,  complains  of  the  want  of  native  Eleusinian  gen- 
ealogists, and  of  the  extreme  license  of  fiction  in  which  other  authors 
had  indulged. 

In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  the  most  ancient  testimony 
before  us, — composed,  to  all  appearance,  earlier  than  the  complete 
incorporation  of  Eleusis  with  Athens, — Eumolpus  appears  (to  repeat 
briefly  what  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter)  as  one  of  the 
native  chiefs  or  princes  of  Eleusis,  along  with  Triptolemus,  Diokles, 
Polyxeinus,  and  Dolichus;  Keleos  is  the  king  or  principal  among 
these  chiefs,  the  sou  or  lineal  descendant  of  the  eponymous  Eleusis 
himself.     To  these  chiefs,  and  to  the  three  daughters  of  Keleos,  the 

foddess  Demeter  comes  in  her  sorrow^  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
'ersephone:  being  hospitabl}^  entertained  by  Keleos  she  reveals  her 
true  character,  commands  that  a  temple  shall  be  built  to  her  at 
Eleusis,  and  prescribes  to  them  the  rites  according  to  which  they  are 
to  worship  her.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  story  of  the 
Eleusinians  respecting  their  own  religious  nnliquities:  Keleos,  with 
Metaneira  his  wife,  and  the  other  chiefs  here  mentioned,  w^ere  wor- 
shiped at  Eleusis,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  Athens  as  local 
gods  or  heroes.  Eleusis  became  incorporated  with  Athens,  appar- 
ently not  very  long  before  the  time  of  Solon;  and  the  Eleusinian 
worship  of  De'met^r  was  then  received  into  the  great  religious  solem- 
nities of  the  Athenian  state,  to  which  it  owes  its  remarkable  subse- 
quent extension  and  commanding  influence.  In  the  Atticized  worship 
of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter,  the  Eumolpids  and  the  Kerykes  were  the 
principal  hereditary  functionaries:  Eumolpus,  the  eponym  of  this 
great  family,  came  thus  to  play  the  principal  part  in  the  Athenian 
legendary  version  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  An  oracle 
had  pronounced  that  Athens  could  only  be  rescued  from  his  attack 
by  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  of  Ercchtheus;  their  generous 
patriotism  consented  to  the  sacrifice,  and  their  father  put  them  to 
death.  He  then  went  forth  confidently  to  the  battle,  totally  van- 
quished the  eneni}^,  and  killed  Eumolpus  with  his  own  hand.  Ercch- 
theus was  worshiped  as  a  god,  and  his  daughters  as  goddesses,  at 
Athens.  Their  names  and  their  exalted  devotion  were  cited  along 
■with  those  of  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  in  the  public  assembly  of 
Athens,  by  orators  who  sought  to  arouse  the  languid  patriot,  or  to 
denounce  the  cowardly  deserter;  and  the  people  listened  both  to  one 


and  the  other  with  analogous  feelings  of  grateful  veneration,  as  well 
as  with  equally  unsuspecting  faith  in  the  matter  of  fact. 

Though  Erechtheus  gained  the  victory  over  Eumolpus,  yet  the 
story  represents  Poseidon  as  having  put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  who  w^as  (it  seems)  slain  in  the  battle.  He  wTts  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Kekrops  II.,  and  the  latter  again  bj^  his  son  Pan- 
dion  II., — two  names  unmarked  by  any  incidents,  and  wiiich  appear 
to  be  mere  duplication  of  the  former  KekropKs  and  Pandion,  placed 
there  by  the  genealogizers  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  w^hat  seemed 
to  them  a  chronological  chasm. 

ApoUodorus  passes  at  once  from  Ereclitheus  to  his  son  Kekrops 
II,,  then  to  Pandion  IL,  next  to  the  four  sons  of  the  latter,  ^Egeus, 
Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lykus.  But  the  tragedians  here  insert  the  story 
of  Xuthus,  Kreiisa,  and  Ion;  the  latter  being  the  son  of  Krelisa 
by  Apollo,  but  given  by  the  god  to  Xuthus,  and  adopted  by  tlie  latter 
as  his  own.  Ion  becomes  the  successor  of  Erechtheus,  and  his  sons 
(Teleon,  Hoples,  Argades,  and  Aigikores)  become  the  eponyms  of 
the  four  ancient  tribes  of  Athens,  which  subsisted  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  Kleisthenes.  Ion  himself  is  the  eponym  of  the  Ionic  race  both 
in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  ^gean  islands:  Dorus  and  Achseus 
are  the  sons  of  Krelisa  by  Xuthus,  so  that  Ion  is  distinguished  from 
both  of  them  by  being  of  divine  parentage.  According  to  the  story 
given  by  Philochorus,  Ion  rendered  such  essential  service  in  rescuing 
the  Athenians  from  the  attack  of  the  Thracians  under  Eumolpus, 
that  he  w^as  afterwards  made  king  of  the  country,  and  distributed  all 
the  inhabitants  into  four  tribes  or  castes,  corresponding  to  different 
modes  of  life, — soldiers,  husbandmen,  goatherds,  and  artisans.  And 
it  seems  that  the  legend  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  the  festival 
Boedromia,  originally  important  enough  to  furnish  a  name  to  one  of 
the  Athenian  months,  was  attached  to  the  aid  thus  rendered  by  Ion. 

We  pass  from  Ion  to  persons  of  far  greater  mythical  dignity  and 
interest,— -^geus  and  his  son  Theseus. 

Pandion  had  four  sons,  ^Egeus,  Nisus,  Lykus,  and  Pallas,  between 
whom  he  divided  his  dominions.  Nisus  received  the  territor}^  of 
jMegaris,  which  had  been  under  the  sway  of  Pandion,  and  there 
founded  the  seaport  of  Nisrea.  Lykus  w^as  made  king  of  the  eastern 
coast,  but  a  dispute  afterward  ensued,  and  he  quitted  the  country 
nltogether,  to  establish  himself  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
among  the  Termilae,  to  wiiom  he  gave  the  name  of  Lykians.  ^geus, 
as  the  eldest  of  the  four,  became  king  of  Athens;  but  Pallas  received 
a  portion  both  of  the  south-western  coast  and  the  interior,  and  he  as 
w^ell  as  his  children  appear  as  frequent  enemies  both  to  ^Egeus  and 
to  Theseus.  Pallas  is  the  eponym  of  the  d^mePall(5n^,  and  the  stories 
respecting  him  and  his  sons  seem  to  be  connected  with  old  and 
standing  feuds  among  the  different  demes  of  Attica,  originally  inde- 
pendent" communities.  These  feuds  penetrated  into  the  legend.  Tiiey 
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explain  the  story  which  we  find  that  ^geus  and  Theseus  were  not 
genuine  Erechtheids,  the  former  being  denominated  a  supposititious 
child  to  Pandion. 

^geus  has  little  importance  in  the  mythical  history  except  as  the 
father  of  Theseus:  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  his  name  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  cognomen  of  the  god  Poseidon,  who  was  (as 
we  are  told)  the  real  father  of  this  great  Attic  H^rakles.  As  I  pre- 
tend only  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  general  territory  of 
Grecian  legend,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  recount  in  detail  the  chiv- 
alrous career  of  Theseus,  who  is  found  both  in  the  Kalydonian  boar- 
}iunt  and  in  the  Argonautic  expedition— his  personal  and  victorious 
encounters  with  the  robbers  Sinnis,  Prokrustes,  Periphett^s,  Skiron, 
and  others— his  valuable  service  in  ridding  his  country  of  the  Krom- 
myonian  sow  and  the  MarathOnian  bull — his  conquest  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  Kr^te,  and  his  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  labyrinth  by 
the  aid  of  Ariadn^,  whom  he  subsequently  carries  off  and  abandons — 
his  many  amorous  adventures,  and  his  expeditions  both  against  the 
Amazons  and  into  the  under-world  along  with  Peirithous. 

Thucydid^s  delineates  the  character  of  Theseus  as  a  man  who  com- 
bined sagacity  with  political  power,  and  who  conferred  upon  his 
country  the  inestimable  benefit  of  uniting  all  the  separate  and  self- 
governing  d^mes  of  Attica  into  one  common  political  society.  ^  From 
the  well-earned  reverence  attached  to  the  assertion  of  Thucydides,  it 
lias  been  customary  to  reason  upon  this  assertion  as  historically 
authentic,  and  to  treat  the  romantic  attributes  which  we  find  in  Plu- 
tarch and  Diodorus  as  if  they  were  fiction  superinduced  upon  this 
basis  of  fact.  Such  a  view  of  the  case  is,  in  my  judgment,  erroneous. 
The  athletic  and  amorous  knight-errant  is  the  old  version  of  the 
character— the  profound  and  long-sighted  politician^  is  a  subsequent 
correction,  introduced  indeed  by  men  of  superior  mind,  but  destitute 
of  historical  warranty,  and  arising  out  of  their  desire  to  find  reasons 
of  their  own  for  concurring  in  the  veneration  which  the  general  pub- 
lic paid  more  easily  and  heartily  to  their  national  hero.  Theseus,  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  fights  with  the  Lapitha?  against  the  Centaurs: 
Theseus,  in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  is  misguided  by  his  passion  for  the 
beautiful  JE<r\^,  daughter  of  Panopeus:  and  the  Theseus  described 
in  Plutarch's  biography  is  in  great  part  a  continuation  and  expansion 
of  these  same  or  similar  attributes,  mingled  with  many  local  legends, 
explaining,  like  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  or  the  lost  Aitia  of  KalUmachus, 
the  original  genesis  of  prevalent  religious  and  social  customs.  Plu- 
tarch has  doubtless  greatly  softened  down  and  modified  the  adven- 
tures which  he  found  in  the  Attic  logographers,  as  well  as  in  the 
poetical  epics  called  Thes^is.  For  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  ThO- 
seus,  after  having  emphatically  declared  that  he  is  about  to  transcend 
the  boundarv  both  of  the  known  and  the  knowable,  but  that  the 
temptation  o^f  comparing  the  founder  of  Athens  with  the  founder  of 
Rome  is  irresistible,  he  concludes  with  the  following  remarkable 


Words:  '*!  pray  that  this  fabulous  matter  maybe  so  far  obedient 
to  my  endeavors  as  to  receive,  when  purified  by  reason,  the  aspect 
of  history:  in  those  cases  where  it  haughtily  scorns  plausibility  and 
will  admit  no  alliance  with  what  is  probable,  I  shall  beg  for  indul- 
gent hearers,  willing  to  receive  antique  narrative  in  a  mild  spirit." 
We  here  see  that  Plutarch  sat  down,  not  to  recount  the  old  fables  as 
he  found  them,  but  to  purify  them  by  reason  and  to  impart  to  them 
the  aspect  of  history.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  having  retained, 
after  this  purification,  so  much  of  what  is  romantic  and  marvelous; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sources  from  which  he  borrowed  were 
more  romantic  and  marvelous  still.  It  was  the  tendenc}^  of  the 
enlightened  men  of  Athens,  from  the  days  of  Solon  downward,  to 
refine  and  politicize  the  character  of  Theseus:  even  Peisistratus 
expunged  from  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  the  line  which  described 
the  violent  passion  of  the  hero  for  the  fair  ^gle:  and  the  tragic  poets 
found  it  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  their  audience  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  dignified  and  liberal  sovereign  rather  than  as  an  adventur- 
ous single-handed  fighter.  But  the  logographers  and  the  Alexan- 
drine poets  remained  more  faithful  to  the  old  fables.  The  story  of 
Hekale,  the  hospitable  old  woman  who  received  and  blessed  Theseus 
when  he  went  against  the  Marathonian  bull,  and  wiiom  he  found 
dead  when  he  came  back  to  recount  the  news  of  his  success,  was 
treated  by  Kallimachus:  and  Yirgil  must  have  had  his  mind  full  of 
the  unrefined  legends  when  he  numbered  this  Attic  Herakles  among 
the  unhappy  suSerers  condemned  to  endless  penance  in  the  under- 
world. 

Two,  however,  among  the  Theseian  fables  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out some  special  notice — the  war  against  the  Amazons,  and  the 
expedition  against  Krete.  The  former  strikingly  illustrates  the 
facility  as  well  as  the  tenacity  of  Grecian  legendary  faith;  the  latter 
emlmices  the  story  of  Daedalus  and  Minos,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
among  Grecian  atite-historical  personages. 

The  Amazons,  daughters  of  Ares  and  Harmonia,  are  both  early 
creations,  and  frequent  reproductions,  of  the  ancient  epic — which 
was  indeed,  we  may  generally  remark,  largel}^  occupied  both  with 
the  exploits  and  sufferings  of  women,  or  heroines,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Grecian  heroes — and  which  recognized  in  Pallas 
Athene  the  finished  type  of  an  irresistible  female  warrior.  A  nation 
of  courageous,  hard}^  and  indefatigable  women,  dwelling  apart  from 
men,  permitting  only  a  short  temporary  intercourse  for  the  purpose 

of  I'vinovating  tlieir  numbers,  and  burning  out  their  right  breast  with 
a  view«of  enabling  themselves  to  draw  the  bow  freely, — this  was  at 
once  a  general  type  stimulating  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  a 
theme  eminently  popular  with  his  hearers.  Nor  was  it  at  all  repug- 
nant to  the  faith  of  the  latter,  who  had  no  recorded  facts  to  guide 
them,  and  no  other  standard  of  credibility  as  to  the  past  except  such 
poetical  narratives  themselves — to  conceive  communities  of  Amazons 
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as  having  actually  existed  iu  anterior  time.  Accordingly,  wc  find 
tliese  Avarlike  females  constantly  reappearing  in  tlie  ancient  poems, 
and  universally  accepted  as  past  realities.  In  the  Iliad,  when  Priam 
wishes  to  illustrate  emphatically  the  most  numerous  host  iu  which 

he  ever  found  himself  included,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  assemhled  in 
Phrygia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  formidable  Amazons.  When  Bellerophon  is  to  be  employed  on 
u  deadly  and  perilous  undertaking,  by  those  who  indirectly  wish  to 
procure  his  death,  he  is  dispatched  against  the  Amazons.  In  the 
J3thiopis  of  Arktinus,  describing  the  post-Homeric  w^ar  of  Troy, 
Peuthesileia,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  appears  as  the  most  effective 
ally  of  the  besieged  city,  and  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Greeks,  succumbing  only  to  the  invincible  might  of  Achilles.  The 
Argonautic  heroes  tind  the  Amazons  on  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
their  expedition  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxiue.  To  the 
same  spot  Herakles  goes  to  attack  them,  in  the  performance  of  the 
ninth  labor  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheus,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  girdle  of  the  Amazonian  queen  Hippolyte;  and  we  are 
told  that  they  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  losses  sustained  in  this 
severe  aggression  when  Theseus  also  assaulted  and  defeated  them, 
carrying  oil  their  queen  Antiope.     This  injury  they  avenged  by 

invailing  Atlica, — an  undertaking  (as  Plutarch  justly  observes) 
*•  neither  trifling  nor  feminine,"  especially  if,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  ilellanikus,  they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bospliorus  on  the 
winter  ice,  beginning  their  march  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Palus 
Ma^otis.  Thev  overcame  all  the  resistances  and  difllculties  of  this 
prodigious  march,  and  penetrated  even  into  Athens  itself;  where  the 
final  battle,  hard-fought  and  at  one  time  doubtful,  by  which  Theseus 
crushed  them,  was  fought — in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Attic  anti- 
quaries confidently  pointed  out  the  exact  position  of  the  two  con- 
tending armies:  the  left  wing  of  the  Amazons  rested  upon  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  commemorative  monument  called  the  Amazoneion; 
the  right  wing  touched  the  Pnyx,  the  place  in  which  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  Athenian  democracy  were  afterward  held.  The 
details  and  fluctuations  of  the  combat,  as  well  as  the  final  triumph 
and  consequent  truce,  were  recounted  by  these  authors  with  as  com- 
plete faith  and  as  much  circumstantiality  as  those  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea  by  Herodotus.  The  sepulchral  edifice  called  the  Amazoneion, 
the  tomb  or  pillar  of  Antiope  near  the  western  gate  of  the  city — the 
spot  called  the  Horkomosion  near  the  temple  of  Theseus — even  the 
hill  of  Areiopagus  itself,  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  was  customary 
to  offer  to  the  Amazons  at  the  periodical  festival  of  the  Tht^seia — 
were  all  so  many  religious  mementos  of  this  victory;  which  was, 
moreover,  a  favorite  subject  of  art  both  with  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter,  at  Athens  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

No  portion  of  the  ante-historical  epic  appears  to  have  been  more 
deeply  worked  into  tho  national  mind  of  Greece  than  this  invasion 
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and  defeat  of  the  Amazons.  It  was  not  only  a  constant  theme  of  the 
logographers,  but  was  also  familiarly  appealed  to  by  the  popular 
orators,  along  with  Marathon  and  Salamis,  among  those  antique 
exploits  of  which  their  fellow-citizens  might  justly  be  proud  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  retrospective  faith  of  Herodotus,  Lysias  PJato 
and  Isokrates,  and  the  exact  date  of  the  event  was  settled  by  the 
chronologists.  Nor  did  the  Athenians  stand  alone  in  such  a  belief 
Throughout  many  other  regions  of  Greece,  both  European  and  Asia- 
tic, traditions  and  memorials  of  the  Amazons  were  found  At 
Megara,  at  Trcezen,  in  Laconia  near  Cape  Ta^narus,  at  Charoueia  iu 
liaotia,  and  in  more  than  one  part  of  Thessaly,  sepulchers  or  monu- 
ments of  the  Amazons  were  preserved.  The  warlike  women  (it  was 
said),  on  their  w^ay  to  Attica,  had  not  traversed  those  countries  with- 
out leaving  some  evidences  of  their  passage. 

Among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  the  supposed  traces  of  the  Amazons 
were  yet  more  numerous.     Their  proper  territory  was  asserted  to  be 
the   town   and   plain  of  Themiskyra,   near   the  Grecian  colony  of 
Amisus,  on  the  river  Thermodon,  a  region  called  after  their  name  by 
Roman  historians  and  geographers.     But  they  were  believed  to  have 
conquered  and  occupied  in  earlier  times  a  much  wider  range  of  ter- 
ritory, extending  even  to  the  coast  of  Ionia  and  JEolis      Ephesus 
Smyrna,  Kym^,  Myrina,  Paphos,  and  Sinope  were  affirmed  to  have 
been  founded  and  denominated  by  them.     Some  authors  placed  them 
lu  Libya  or  Ethiopia;  and  when  the  Pontic  Greeks  on  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Euxine  had  become  acquainted  with  the  hardy 
and  daring  character  of  the  Sarmatian  maidens,— who  were  oblio-ed 
to  have  slain  each  an  enemy  in  battle  as  the  condition  of  obtainin"^  a 
husband,  and  who  artificially  prevented  the  growth  of  the  ri^iit 
breast  during  childhood,— they  could  imao:ine  no  more  satisfactory 
mode  of  accounting  for  such  attributes  than  by  deducino-  the  Sar- 
matians  from  a  colony  of  vagrant  Amazons,  expelled  by  tlfe  Grecian 
heroes  from  their  territory  on  the  Thermodon.     Pindar  ascribed  the 
first  establishment  of  the  memorable  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus 
to  the  Amazons.     And  Pausanias  explains  in  part  the  pre-eminence 
which  this  temple  enjoyed  over  every  other  in  Greece  by  the  widely 
diffused  renown  of  its  female  founders,  respecting  whom  he  observes 
(With  perfect  truth,  if  we  admit  the  historical  character  of  the  old 
epic)  that  women  possess  an  unparalleled  force  of  resolution  in  re- 
sisting adverse  events,  since  the  Amazons,  after  havin^r  been  first 
roughly  handled  by  H^raklOs,  and  then   completely  defeated   by 
1  heseus,  could  yet  find  courage  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
defense  of  Troy  against  the  Grecian  besiegers. 

It  is  thus  that  in  what  is  called  early  Grc^cian  history,  as  the  Greeks 
themselves  looked  back  upon  it,  the  Amazons  were  among  the  most 
prominent  and  undisputed  personages.  Nor  will  the  circumstance 
appear  wonderful  if  we  reflect  that  the  belief  in  them  was  first 
established  at  a  time  w^hen  the  Grecian  mind  w^as  fed  with  nothing 
II.  G.  1.-6 
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else  but  rcli!?ions  legend  and  epic  pootiT,  and  (lint  ll.c  n^fd^fj^  of 
the  sunDosed  pa.t,  as  rtceivcd  from  these  sources,  were  addressed  to 
theirSand  feelincs,  ^vithout  being  required  to  adapt  themselv.^s 
Sanvcanons  of  crwiibilitv  drawn  from  present  experience.     But 
Ihefme  came  when  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  aula- 
Hous  V  abused  this  ancient  credence.     Among  other  tales  calculated 
rexiu  the  diU  ty  of  that  monarch,  tbey  affirmed  that   after  his  con- 
mest  and  suWu-ation  of  the  Persian  emi.ire,  he  had  been  visited  in 
livrean^a  by  Tbalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who,  admiring  Ins 
wuHke  prowess,  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  return  into  her  o^^n 
^untry  ?n  a  condition  to  produce  offspring  of  a  breed  so  luvmcWo 
Eiit  the  Greeks  had  now  been  accustomed  for  a  century  and  a  h  It 
tohistori^ali^^Hl  philosophical  critieism-and  that  unmquiring  faith, 
^hc    was  rnvmiy  accorded  to  the  wonders  of  the  ff'^;f^J^ 
Wer  be  invoked  for  them  when  tendered  as  present  realit>       For 
thelableof  the  A.nazonswas  here  reproduced  in  its  naked  simplicity, 
wftho  t  beincr  rationalized  or  painted  over  with -historical  colors 

Some  literary  men  indeed,  imong  whom  were  ^f"^^^''l'^ ^^^^X 
qis  and  the  Mitvlenrean  TheophanCs,  the  companion  of  Pompey  in 
his  cxped  lions  still  continued  their  belief  both  in  Amazons  present 
ind  A?nazonr  past  ^  wlien  it  became  notorious  that  at  least  there 

were  none  such  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon,  these  autliors  sup- 
noled  them  to  have  migrated  from  their  original  locality,  and  to  have 
LfH,  .1    ?7he  unvisited  reo-ions  north  of  Mount  Caucasus.     Btral  o 
^X  cnnVr  irv   fee   n-    1. at  the  i^rounds  of  disbelief  applied  with 
eou^  force  to^he  an  lent  stories^ind  to  the  modern.,  rejected  bo  h 
?hP  one  and  the  other      But  he  remarks  at  the  same  time,  not  with- 
out soinrsnrpie    that  it  was  usual  will,  most  persons  to  adopt  a 
mfdX  cou."e  -^0  retain  the  Amazons  as  historical  phenomena  of 
Z  romo?e  pnst   but  to  disallow  them  as  realities  of  the  present   and 
o  n  lin  t'  dn^ thai  tie  brce.l  had  died  out.     The  accomplished  .nt.lleca 
ff   Xs"L  ar  (   d  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  them  as  having  once 
rmK    ered  and  hel<l  in  dominion  a  large  portion  of  Asia.     And  the 
CO    Promise  between  early,  traditional,  and  religious  faith  on  the  one 
Vm,    and(s^d  lished  habilsof  critical  research  on  the  other,  adopted 
tyUe  historian  Arrian,  deserves  to  be  transeribed  -;'-.«-"-':"';,; 
MS  illustratin"-  strikingly  the  powerful  sway  of  the  old  legends  even 
;n4  the  molt  positivi.mindc^^^  Greeks:     "  Neither  Anstobnlus  nor 
Pto  emv"  he    observes.  "  nor    any  other  competent  witness,    lias 
rm  iinU.<l       S  (visit  of  the  Amazons  and  their  queen  to  Alexander): 
no,     oc.  t  seem  to  m.;  that  the  race  of  the  Amazons  was  preserved 

clovSo  tSne.'nor  have  they  been  "oti-'\f  ^f .^.{j '"l^.^Ph  Sis 
Alexander  or  by  Xenophon,  though  he  mentions  b(  th  the  l.hf  t<'  s 
flnd  t lie  kolchians  and  the  other  barbarous  nations  winch  the 
Gitks  saw  bo  lefore  and  after  their  arrival  at  Trapezus,  m  jhn'h 
Sarci  ''t  «vrn"st  have  met  with  the  Amazons,  if  the  latter  had  been 
Sm     n    e.x  stx^nce.      Yet   it  i.   incredibU  to    me  that   this   race  of 
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•women,  celebrated  as  they  have  been  by  authors  so  many  and  so 
commanding,  should  never  have  exided  at  all.  The  story  tells  of 
Hei-akles,  tiiat  he  set  out  from  Greece  and  brousrht  back  with  him 
the  girdle  of  their  queen  Hippolytfi;  -also  of  Thfiseus  and  the 
Atheuiaus,  that  they  were  the  first  who  defeated  in  battle  and 
repelled  these  women  in  their  invasion  of  Europe ;  and  tlie  com- 
bat of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  has  been  painted  by  Mikou, 
not  less  than  that  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Persians.  More- 
over, Herodotus  has  spoken  in  many  places  of  these  women ;  and 
those  Athenian  orators  who  have  pronounced  panegyrics  on  the 
citizens  slain  in  battle,  have  dwelt  upon  the  victory  over  the  Ama- 
zons as  among  the  most  memorable  of  Athenian  exploits.  If  the 
satrap  of  Media  sent  any  equestrian  women  at  all  to  Alexander,  I 
think  that  they  must  have  come  from  some  of  the  neighborin"-  bar- 
barous tribes,  practiced  in  riding  and  equipped  in  the  costume  "eu- 
erally  called  Amazonian."  "^ 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  indelible  force 
with  which  these  ancient  legends  were  worked  into  the  national 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  Greeks  than  these  remarks  of  a  judicious 
historian  upou  the  fable  of  the  Amazons.  Probably-,  if  any  plausible 
mode  of  rationalizing  it,  and  of  transforming  it  into  a  quasi-political 
event,  had  been  offered  to  Arriaii,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  adopt  such  a  middle  term,  and  would  have  rested  comfortably  in 
the  suppositiou  that  he  believed  the  legend  in  its  true  meaning,  wliile 
bis  less  inquiring  countrj'men  were  imposed  upon  by  the  ex.istfera- 
tions  of  poets.  But  as  the  story  was  presented  to  him  plaiu^and 
unvarnished,  either  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  his  feelinirs  as  a 
patriot  and  a  religious  man  prevented  him' from  applying  to  the  past 
such  tests  of  credibility  as  his  uutrammeled  reason  acknowledged  to 
be  paramount  in  regard  to  the  present.  When  we  see,  inoreove?,  how 
much  his  belief  was  strengthened,  and  all  tendency  to  skepticism 
shut  out,  by  the  familiarity  of  his  eye  and  memory  with  sculptured 
or  painted  Amazons— we  may  calculate  the  irresis"tible  force  of  this 
sensible  demonstration  on  the  convictions  of  the  unlettered  public, 
at  once  more  deeply  retentive  of  passive  impressions,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  countervailing  habit  of  rational  investigation  into  evi- 
dence. Had  the  march  of  an  army  of  warlike  women,  from  the 
Thermodon  or  the  Tanais  into  the  heart  of  Attica,  been  reeounteil  to 
Arrian  as  au  incideut  belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gn-at, 
he  would  have  rejected  it  no  less  emphatically  than  Strabo;  but  east 
back  as  it  was  into  an  undefined  past,  it  took  rank  among  the  hal- 
lowed traditions  of  divine  or  heroic  antiquity, — gratifvuig  to  extol 
by  rhetoric,  but  repulsive  to  scrutinize  iu  argument. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

f 

KIliTAN  LEGENDS.— MINOS  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

To  UNDEESTAND  the  advcntiires  of  TbC^seus  in  Kr(^te,  it  will  be  ncc- 


tionwith  Meriones,  conducts  the  Kretan  troops  to  the  host  of  Aga 
memnou  before  Troy.  Minos  is  ruler  of  Knossus  and  lamibar  coin- 
Danion  of  the  great  Zens.  He  is  spoken  of  as  holding  guardianship 
in  KrCne— not  necessarily  meaning  the  whole  of  the  island:  he  is 
farther  decorated  with  a  golden  scepter,  and  constituted  judge  over 
the  dead  in  the  under-world  to  settle  their  disputes,  in  which  lunc- 
tion  Odvsseus  finds  him— this,  however,  by  a  passageof  comparatively 
bite  interpolation  into  the  Odyssey,  He  also  had  a  daug^iter  named 
Ariadne  for  whom  the  artist  Dtvdalus  fabricated  in  the  town  of 
Knossus  the  representation  of  a  complicated  dance,  and  who  was 
ultimately  carried  off  by  ThOseus:  she  died  m  the  island  of  13ia 
deserted  bv  Theseus  and  betrayed  by  Dionysos  to  the  fatal  wrath  of 
Artemis  "Rhadamanthus  seems  to  approach  to  Minos  both  in  ."judi- 
cial functions  and  T)OSthumons  dignity.  He  is  conveyed  expressly  to 
Euboca  by  the  semi-divine  sea-carriers,  the  Pha^acians,  to  inspect  the 
ftip-antic  corpse  of  the  earlh-born  Tityus-the  longest  voyage  they 
tver  undert(fok.  He  is,  moreover,  after  death  promoted  to  an  abode 
of  undisturbed  bliss  in  the  Elysian  plain  at  the  extremity  ot  the 

^"^Accordinn-  to  poets  later  than  Homer,  EuropO  is  brought  over  by 
Zeus  from  !>hcenicia  to  Krete,  where  she  bears  to  him  tln-ee  sons 
Minos,  Rhadanmnthus,  and  SarpOdon.  ^  The  latter  leaves  Krete  and 
settles  in  Lykia,  the  population  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
other  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  is  connected  by  various  mythical  gen- 
ealodes  with  Krc^te,  though  the  SarpOdon  of  tlie  Hiadjms  no  con- 
nectTon  with  Krete,  and  is  not  the  son  of  Europe.  Sarpedon,  having 
become  king  of  Lykia,  was  favored  by  his  lather,  Zeus,  ^v it h  per- 
mission to  lil-e  for'three  generations.^  At  the  same  ^}'''^ '}}^y^^^^^ 
Miiatus,  a  favorite  of  SarpOdon,  quitted  Krete  and  es  abished  the 
city  which  bore  his  name  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  Khadamantiius 
became  sovereign  of  and  law-giver  among  the  islands  in  the  ^-ean: 
he  subsequently  went  to  Ba^Otia,  where  he  married  the  widowed 
AlkmenC   mother  of  Herakles.  .     ,  ■,     i  ^  . 

Europe'  tinds  in  Krete  a  king  Asterius,  who  marries  her  and  adopts 
her  children  by  Zeus;  this  Asterius  is  the  son  of  Kres.  the  eponyni 
of  the  island,  or  (according  to  another  genealogy  by  which  it  was 
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attempted  to  be  made  out  that  Minos  was  of  Doriap  race)  he  w^as  a 
son  of  the  daughter  of  KrSs  by  Tektamus,  the  son  of  Dorus,  who  had 
migrated  into  the  island  from  Greece. 

Minos  married  Pasipha^,  daughter  of  the  god  H^ios  and  Perseis, 
by  whom  he  had  Katreus,  Deukalion,  Glaukus,  Androizeos,— names 
marked  in  the  legendary  narrative,— together  with  several  daughters, 
among  whom  were  AriadnO  and  Phaedra.  He  offended  Poseidon  by 
neglecting  to  fulfill  a  solemnly  made  vow,  and  the  displeased  god 
afHicted  his  wife  Pasiphae  with  a  monstrous  passion  for  a  bull,  the 
great  artist  Daedalus,  son  of  Eupalamus,  a  fugitive  from  Athens, 
became  the  confidant  of  this  amour,  from  which  sprang  the  Minotaur] 
a  creature^  half-man  and  half-bull.  This  Minotaur  was  imprisoned 
by  Minos  in  the  labyrinth,  an  inextricable  inclosure  constructed  by 
Da3dalus  for  that  express  purpose  by  order  of  Minos. 

Minos  acquired  great  nautical  power,  and  expelled  the  Karian 
inhabitants  from  many  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,wiiich  lie  placed 
under  the  government  of  his  sons  on  the  footing  of  tributaries.  He 
undertook  several  expeditions  against  various  places  on  the  coast- 
one  against  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  king  of  Megara,  who  had 
among  the  hair  of  his  head  one  peculiar  lock  of  a  pin-ple  color:  an 
oracle  had  pronounced  that  his  life  and  reign  would  never  be  ia 
danger  so  long  as  he  preserved  this  precious  lock.  The  city  would 
have  remained  inexpugnable,  if  Skylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  had 
not  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Minos.  While  her  father  was 
asleep  she  cut  off  the  lock  on  which  his  safety  hung,  so  that  the 
Kretan  king  soon  became  victorious.  Instead  of  performing  his 
promise  to  carry  Skylla  away  with  him  to  Kr^te,  he  cast  lier  from 
the  stern  of  his  vessel  into  the  sea:  both  Skylla  and  Nisus  w^ere 
changed  into  birds. 

Androgeos,  son  of  Minos,  having  displayed  such  rare  qualities  as 
to  vanquish  all  his  competitors  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  in  Athens, 
w\as  sent  by  ^Egeus,  the  Athenian  king,  to  contend  against  the  bull  of 
Marathon, — an  enterprise  in  which  he  perished,  and  Minos  made 
war  upon  Athens  to  avenge  his  death.  He  was  for  a  long  time  una- 
ble to  take  the  city:  at  length  he  pra^^ed  to  his  father,  Zeus,  to  aid 
him  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  Athenians,  and  Zeus  sent  upon 
them  pestilence  and  famine.  In  vain  did  they  endeavor  to  avert 
these  calamities  by  offering  up  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  the  four 
daughters  of  Hyakinthus.  Their  sufferings  still  continued  and  the 
oracle  directed  them  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  Minos  might 
exact.  He  required  that  they  sliould  send  to  Kr^te  a  tribute  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens,  periodicallv,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mino- 
taur,— offered  to  him  in  a  labyrinth  constructed  by  Daedalus,  includ- 
ing countless  different  passages,  out  of  wiiich    no  person  could 


esc!ape 


Every  ninth  year  this  offering  w^as  to  be  dispatched.     The  more 
common  story  was  that  the  youths  and  maidens  thus  destined  to 
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destruction  ^vcre  selected  by  lot;  but  tlie  logographer  PIcllanikus 
siiid  that  MiuOs  came  to  Athens  and  cliose  them  himself.     1  he  third 
period   for  dispatching  the  victims  had  arrived,  and    Athens  was 
phm-'-ed  in  tiie  deepest  affliction,  when  Theseus  determined  to  devote 
hiiiwelf  as  one  of  them,   and  either   to   terminate  the  saugumary 
tribute  or  to  perish,     lie  prayed  to  Poseidon   for  help,  while  the 
Delphian  god  assured  him  that  Aphrodite  would  sustain  and  extri- 
cate him.     On  arriving  at  Knossus  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  cap- 
tivate the  affections  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who  supplied 
him  with  a  sword  and  a  clue  of  thread.   With  the  former  iie  contrived 
to  kill  the  Minotaur;  the  bitter  served  to  guide  his  footsteps  in  escap- 
ino-  from  the  labyrinth.     Having  accomplished  this  tnumph,  he  left 
Krete  with  his  ship  and  companions  unhurt,  carrying  oil  AriadnO, 
whom    liowever,  he  soon   abandoned  on  the  island  of  Naxos.     On 
his  waV  home  to  Athens,  he  stopped  at   Delos,  where  he  offered  a 
gratefiU  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for  his  escape,  and  danced,  along  ^ylth 
the  young  men  and  maidens  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Mino- 
taur a  dance  called  the  Geranus,  imitated  from  the  twists  and  con- 
volutions of  the  Cretan  hibyrinth.     It  liad  been  concerted  with   his 
lather  ^Egeus  that,  if  he  succeeded  in   his  enterprise  against   the 
Minotaur,"he  should  on  his  return  hoist  white  sails  in  his  ship  m 
place  of  the  black  canvas  which  she  habitually  carried  when  em- 
ployed on  this  mourn lul  embassy.     But  Theseus  forgot  to  make  the 
cha^io-e  of  sails;  so  that  ^geus,  seeing  the  ship  return  with  her 
equipment  of  mourning  unaltered,  was  impressed  witli  the  sorrowlul 
conviction  that  his  son  liad  perished,  and  cast  himself  into  the  sea. 
The  ship  which  made  this  voyage  was  preserved  by  the  Athenians 
with  careful  solicitude,  being  constantly  repaired  with  new  timbers, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Phalcrian  DOmctrius:  every  year  she  was 
Bent  from  Athens   to  Delos  with  a  solemn   sacrifice  and  specially 
nominated  envoys.     The   priest  of   Apollo  decked  her  stern  with 
Kr.rlaiuls  before  she  quitted  the  port,  and    during   the    time   whicii 
elapsed  utitil  her  return  the  city  was  understood  to  abstain  trom  all 
acts  carrying  with  them  public  impurity,  so  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  put  to\leath  any  person  even  under  formal  sentence  by  the  dikas- 
tery      This  accidental  circumstance  becomes  especially  memorable 
froin  its  having  postponed  for  thirty  days  the  death  of  the  lamented 

Sok rales.  .    ,        .  -  . 

The  Ico-end  respecting  Theseus,  and  his  heroic  rescue  of  the  seven 
noble  youths  and  maidens  from  the  jaws  of  the  Minotaur  was  thus 
both  commenun-ated  and  certified  to  the  Athenian  public  by  the 
annual  holy  ceremony  and  by  the  unquestioned  identity  of  the  vessel 
employcHl  in  it.  There  were,  indeed,  many  varieties  in  tlie  mode  of 
narrating  the  incident;  and  some  of  the  Attic  logographers  tried  to 
rationalize  the  fable  by  transforming  the  Minotaur  into  a  general  or 
a  powerful  athlete,  named  Taurus,  whom  Theseus  vanquished  in 
KreLe.     But  this   idtered    version    never  overbore    the  old    iancilul 
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character  of  tlie  tale  as  maintained   by  the  poets.    A  irreat  number 
ot  other  religious  ceremonies  and  customs,  as  well  as  several  chapels 
or  sacred  inclosures  in  honor  of  different  heroes,  were   connected 
with  ditferent  acts  and  special  ordinances  of   Theseus.     To   every 
Athenian  who  took  part  in  the  festivals  of  the  Oschophoria,  the  Pvan- 
epsia.  or  the  Kybernesia,  the  name  of  this  great  hero  was  familiar- 
while  the  motives  for  offering  to  him  solemn  worship  at  his  own 
special  festival  of  the  Th^sia  became  evident  and  impressive 
?    The  same  Athenian  legends  which  ennobled  and  decorated  the 
character  of  Iheseus  painted  in  repulsive  colors  the  attributes  of 
Minos;  and  the  traits  of  the  old  Homeric  comrade  of  Zeus   were 
buried  under  those  of  the  conqueror  and  oppressor  of  Athens     His 
history,  like  that  of  the  other  legendary  personages  of  Greece    con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  a  string  of  family  romances  and  trao-edies 
His  son  Katreus,  father  of  At^rope,  wife  of  Atreus,  was  apprised  by 
an  oracle  that  he  would  perish  by  tha  hand  of  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren;  he  accordingly  sent  them  out  of  the  island,  and  AlthcTmenes 
his  son,  established  himself  in  Rhodes.     Katreus havino;  become  old' 
and  fancying  that  he  had  outlived  the  warning  of  tlie^  oracle   went 
over  to  Rhodes  to  see  AlthaBmenes.     In  an  accidental  dispute  which 
arose  between  his  attendants  and  the  islanders,  Althcemen^s  inadver- 
tently  took  part  and  slew  his  father  without  knowing  him     Glaukus 
the  youngest  son  of  Minos,  pursuing  a  mouse,  fell  into  a  reservoir  of 
honey  and  was  drowned.     No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him 
and  his  father  was  inconsolable;  at  length  the  Argeian  Polyeidus' 
a  prophet  wonderfully  endowed  by  the  c:ods,  both  discovered  the 
boy  and  restored  him  to  life,  to  the  exceeding  joy  of  Minos. 

The  latter  at  last  found  his  death  in  an  eager  attempt  to  overtake 
and  punish  Dredalus.     This  great  artist,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Attic  gens  or   deme   called  the  Da}dalidaB,  and  the   descendant   of 
Erechtheus  through  Metion,  had  been  tried  at  the  tribunal  of  Areiop- 
agus  and  banished  for  killing  his  nephew  Talos,  whose  rapidly  im- 
proving skill  excited  his  envy.     He  took  refuge  in  Krete   whe^e  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  Minos,  and  was  employed  (as  has  been 
already   mentioned)   in    constructing   the   labyrinth;    subsequently 
however,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Minos,  and  was  confined  as 
a  close  prisoner  within  the  inextricable  windings  of  his  own  edifice. 
His  unrivaled  skill  and  resource,  how^ever,  did  not  foi'sake  him    He 
manufactured  wings  both  for  himself  and  for  his  son  Ikarus   with 
^iiich  they  flew  over  the  sea.     The  father  arrived  safely  in  Sicily  at 
Kamikus,  the  residence  of  the  Sikanian  king  Kokalus;  but  the  son 
disdaining  paternal  example  and  admonition,  flew  so  hi<>h  that  his 
wings  were  melted  by  the  sun  and  he  fell  into  the  sea,  which  from 
liim  was  called  the  Ikarian  sea. 

Daedalus  remained  for  some  time  in  Sicily,  leaving  in  various 
parts  of  the  island  many  prodioious  evidences  of  mechanical  and 
architectural  skill.     At  length  Minos,  bent  upon  regaining  posses- 
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sion  of  his  person,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Kokalus  with  a 
numerous  tieet  and  armv.     Kokalus,  affecting  readiness  to  deliver 
up   the  fu<ntive,  and   receiving  Minds  with  apparent  friendship, 
ordered  a  bluh  to  be  prepared  for  him  by  his  three  daughters,  who, 
eaffer  to  protect  Daidahis  at  any  price,  drowned  the  Krctan  king  in 
the  bath  with  hot   water.     Many  of  the  Kretans  who   had  accom 
paiiied   him  remained  in  Sicily  and  founded  the  town   of  Minoa, 
which  they  denominated  after  him.     But  not  long  afterward  Zeus 
instigated  all  the  iuliabitants  of  Krete  (except  the  towns  of  Pohchna 
and  Pra3sas)  to  undertake   with  one  accord  an   expedition  against 
Kamikus  for  the  purpose  of  avenging   the  death  of  Minos.      J  hey 
besie'^-ed  Kamikus  in  vain  for  live  years,,  until  at  last  famine  com- 
pelled them  to  return.     On  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  the 
Lmlf  of  Tarentum,  a  terrible  storm  destroyed  their  fleet  and  obligea 
them  to  settle  permanently  in  the  country:  they  founded  Ilyria  with 
other  cities,  and  became  Messapinn   lapygians.     Other  settlers,  for 
the  most  part  Greeks,  immigrated  into  KrCte  to  the  spots  which  this 
movement  had  left  vacant.    In  the  second  generation  after  Minos  oc- 
curred the  Trojan  war.  The  departed  Minos  was  exceedingly  offended 
with  the  Kretans  for  co-operating  in  avenging  the  injury  toMcnelaus, 
since  the  Greeks  generally  had  lent  no  aid  to  the  Kretans  in  their 
expedition    against  the    town    of    Kamikus.     He  sent  upon    Krete 
aft^r  the  return  of  Idomeneus  from  Troy,  such  terrible  visitations  of 
famine  and  pestilence  that  the  population  again  died  out  or  expatri- 
ated  and  was  again  renovated  by  fresh  immigrations.     Ihe  intoler- 
able'suffering  thus  brought  upon  the  Kretans  by  the  anger  of  Minos, 
for  havin^r  co-operated  in  the  general  Grecian  aid  to  Menelaus,  was 
urired  by  tliem  to  the  Greeks  as  the  reason  why  they  could  take  no 
part  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  Xerxes;  and  it  is  even  pretended 
that  they  were  advised  and  encouraged  to   adopt   this   ground   of 
excuse  by  the  Delphian  oracle.  ..,  ,  •   i  t 

Such  is  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logographers,  with  his  legendary 
and  romantic  attributes:  the  familiar  comrade  of  the  great  Zeus,-- 
the  iud<^e  among  the  dead  in  Hades,— the  husband  of  Pasiphae, 
daucrhter  of  the  god  Helios,— the  father  of  the  goddess  Anadne,  as 
welf  as  of  Audrogeos,  who  perishes  and  is  worshiped  at  x\thens, 
and  of  the  boy  Glaukus,  who  is  miraculously  reslpred  to  life  by  a 
prophet  —the  person  beloved  by  Skylla,  and  the  amorous  pursuer 
of  the  n'ymph  or  L^oddess  Britoninrtis,— the  proprietor  of  the  Laby- 
rinth and  of  the  Minotaur,  and  the  exactor  of  a  periodical  tribute  of 
youths  and  maidens  from  Athens  as  food  for  this  monster,— lastlv, 
the  follower  of  the  fugitive  artist  Danlalus  to  Kamikus,  and  the 
victim  of  the  three  ilUlisposed  daughters  of  Kokalus  in  a  bath 
With  this  stromrly  marked  portrait,  the  Minos  of  Ihueydides  and 
Aristotle  has  scarcely  anything  in  common  except  the  came  He 
is  the  first  to  acquire  T halassokraty ,  or  command  of  the  ^geaa 
Bea-  he  expels  the  Karian  inhabitants  from  the  Cyclades  islands. 
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and  sends  thither  fresh  colonists  under  his  own  sons-  he  puts 
down  piracy,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  his  tribute  reLmlarlv 
lastly,  he  attempts  to  conquer  Sicily,  but  fails  in  the  enterprise  and 
perishes.  Here  we  have  conjectures,  derived  from  the  amilocry  of 
the  Athenian  maritime  empire  in  the  historical  times,  substituted  in 
place  ot  the  fabulous  incidents,  and  attached  to  the  name  of  Minos 

^      In  the  fable  a  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens  is  paid 
to  him  periodically  by  the  Athenians;  in  the  historicized  narrative 

<  this  character  of  a  tribute-collector  is  preserved,  but  the  tribute  is 
money  collected  from  dependent  islands;  and  Aristotle  points  out  to 
us  how  conveniently  Krete  is  situated  to  exercise  empire  over  the 
^gean.  1  he  expedition  against  Kamikus,  instead  of  beino-  directed 
to  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive  Dagdalus,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  great  thalassokrat  tor  conquer  Sicily.  Herodotus  gives  us  irener- 
ally  the  same  view  of  the  character  of  Minos  as  a  great  maritime 
king,  but  his  notice  of  the  expedition  against  Kamikus  includes  the 
mention  of  Daedalus  as  the  intended  object  of  it.  Ephorus,  while  he 
tlescribed  Minos  as  a  commanding  and  comprehensive  lawgiver 
imposing  his  commands  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  represented  him 
as  the  imitator  of  an  earlier  lawgiver  named  Rhadamanthus  and  al^o 
as  an  immigrant  into  Kr^te  from  the  ^olic  Mount  Ida  alono-  with 
the  priests  or  sacred  companions  of  Zeus  called  the  Id'sei  Dactyli 
Aristotle,  too,  points  him  out  as  the  author  of  the  Syssitia  or  public 
meals  common  in  Kr^te  as  well  as  at  Sparta,— other  divergences  in 
a  new  direction  from  the  spirit  of  the  old  fables. 

The  contradictory  attributes  ascribed  to  Minos,  together  with  the 
perplexities  experienced  by  those  who  wished  to  introduce  a  regular 
Chronological  arrangement  into  these  lesrendary  events,  have  led  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  to  the  supposition  of  two  kings  named 
Minos,  one  the  grandson  of  the  other,— Minos  I.,  the  son  of  Zeus 
lawgiver  and  judge,— Minos  IL,  the  thalassokrat,— a  gratuitous  conl 
jecture,  which,  without  solving  the  problem  required,  only  adds  one 
to  the  numerous  artifices  employed  for  imparting  the  semblance  of 
history  to  the  disparate  matter  of  legend.  The  Kretans  were  at  all 
times,  from  Plomer  downward,  expert  and  practiced  seamen  But 
that  they  were  ever  united  under  one  government,  or  ever  exercised 
maritime  dominion  in  the^gean,  is  a  fact  which  we  are  neither  able 
to  affirm  nor  to  deny.  The  Odyssey,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies  any 
inference  at  all,  points  against  such  a  supposition,  since  it  reco"-- 
nizes  a  great  diversity  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  languages  in  the 
island,  and  designates  Minos  as  king  specially  of  Knossus:  it  refutes 
still  more  positively  the  idea  that  Minos  put  down  piracy,  which  the 

Homeric  Kretans  as  well  as  others  continue  to  practice  without 
scruple. 

Herodotus,  though  he  in  some  places  speaks  of  Minos  as  a  person 
historically  cognizable,  yet  in  one  passage  severs  him  pointedly  from 
the  generation  of  man.     The  Samian  despot  "  Polykrat^s,"  he  tells 
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us,  ''  was  the  first  person  who  aspired  to  nautical  dominion,  excepting. 
Minos  of  Knossus,  and  others  before  him  (if  any  such  there  ever 
were)  who  may  have  ruled  the  sea;  but  Polykrates  is  the  first  of  that 
which  is  called  the  (jeneration  of  man  who  aspired  with  much  chance 
of  success  to  govern  Ionia  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean."  Here  we 
find  it  manifestly  intimated  that  Minos  did  not  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion of  man,  and  the  tale  given  by  tlie  historian  respecting  the  tre- 
mendous calamities  which  the  wrath  of  the  departed  Minos  inflicted* 
on  Krete  confirms  the  impression.  The  king  of  Knossus  is  a  god  or  a 
hero,  but  nota  man ;  he  belongs  to  legend,  not  to  history.  He  is  the  son 
as  well  as  the  familiar  companion  of  Zeus;  he  marries  the  daughter  of 
Helios,  and  Ariadne  is  numbered  among  his  offspring.  To  this 
superhuman  person  are  ascribed  the  oldest  and  most  revered  institu- 
tions of  the  island,  religious  and  poliiical,  together  with  a  period  of 
supposed  ante-historical  dominion.  That  there  is  much  of  Kretan 
religious  ideas  and  practice  embodied  in  the  fables  concerning  Minos 
can  hardly  be  doubted;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  tale  of  the  youths 
and'  maidens  sent  from  Athens  may  be  based  in  some  expiatory 
offerings  rendered  to  a  Kretan  divinity.  The  orgiastic  worship  of 
Zeus,  solemnized  by  the  armed  priests  with  impassioned  motions  and 
violent  excitement,  was  of  ancient  dale  in  that  island,  as  well  as  the 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  both  at  Delphi  and  at  Delos. 
To  analyze  the  fables  and  to  elicit  from  them  any  trustworthj^  par- 
ticular facts,  appears  to  me  a  fruitless  attempt.  The  religious  recol- 
lections, the  romantic  invention,  and  the  items  of  matter  of  fact,  if 
any  such  there  be,  must  forever  remain  indissolubly  amalgamated 
as  the  poet  originally  blended  them,  for  tht?  amusement  or  edification 
of  his  auditors.  Hoeckh,  in  his  instructive  and  learned  collections 
of  facts  respecting  ancient  Krete,  construes  the  mythical  genealogy 
of  Minos  to  denote  a  combination  of  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus, 
indigenous  among  the  Eteokretes,  witli  the  worship  of  the  moon  im- 
ported from  Phamicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe,  Pasiphse, 
and  Ariadne.  This  is  specious  as  a  conjecture,  but  I  do  not  venture 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  greater  confidence. 

From  the  connection  of  religious  worship  and  legendary  tales  be- 
tween Krete  and  various  parts  of  Asia  ]\Iinor, — the  Troad,  the  const 
of  Miletus  and  Lykia,  especially  between  T>Tount  Ida  m  Krete  and 
Mount  Ida  in  ^Eolis, — it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  an  ethnographical 
kindred  or  relationship  between  the  inhabitants  anterior  to  the  period 
of  Hellenic  occupation.  The  tales  of  Kretan  settlement  at  Minoa  and 
Engyon,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Sicily,  and  in  lapygia,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum,  conduct  us  to  a  similar  presumption,  thougli  the 
w^ant  of  evidence  forbids  our  tracing  it  larther.  In  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus, the  Eteokretes,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  were 
confined  to  Polichna  and  Praesus;  but  in  earlier  times,  prior  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Hellenes,  they  liad  occupied  the  larger  portion, 
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if  not  the  whole  of  the  island.  Minos  was  originally  their  hero,  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  immigrant  Hellenes, — at  least  Herodotus 
considers  him  as  barbarian,  not  Hellenic. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  ship  Argo  was  the  theme  of  many  songs  during  the  oldest 
periods  of  the  Grecian  epic,  even  earlier  thairthe  Odyssey.  The 
king  JEei^s,  from  whom  she  is  departing,  the  hero  Jason,  wlio  com- 
mands her,  and  the  goddess  H^r^,  who  watches  over  him,  enabling 
the  Argo  to  traverse  distances  and  to  escape  dangers  which  no  sliip 
had  ever  before  encountered,  are  all  circumstances  briefly  glanced  at 
by  Odysseus  in  his  narrative  to  Alkinous.  Moreover,  Euneus,  the 
son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  governs  Lemnos  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  by  Agamemnon,  and  carries  on  a  friendly  traffic  with  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  purchasing  from  them  their  Trojan  prisoners. 

The  legend  of  Halus  in  Achaia  Phthiotis,  respecting  the  religious 
solemnities  connected  with  the  family  of  Athamas  and  Phryxus 
(related  in  a  previous  chapter),  is  also  interwoven  with  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts;  and  both  the  legend  and  tlie  solemnities  seem  evidently 
of  great  antiquity.  We  know,  further,  that  the  adventures  of  the 
Argo  were  narrated  not  only  by  Hesiod  and  in  the  Ilesiodic  poems, 
l)ut  also  by  Eum^lus  and  the  author  of  the  Naupaktian  verses — by 
the  latter  seemingly  at  considerable  length.  But  these  poems  are 
unfortunately  lost,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  deteiTuining  what  the 
original  story  was;  for  the  narrative,  as  we  have  it,  borrowed  from 
later  sources,  is  enlarged  by  local  tales  from  the  subsequent  Greek 
colonies — Kyzikus,  HOrakleia,  Sinope,  and  others. 

Jason,  commanded  by  Pelias  to  depart  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece 
belonging  to  the  speaking  ram  which  liad  carried  away  Phryxus  and 
Hell^,  was  encouraged  by  the  oracle  to  invite  the  noblest  youth  of 
iGreece  to  his  aid,  and  lifty  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
obeyed  the  call.  HeraklSs,  Theseus,  Telamon  and  P^leus,  Kastor 
and  Pollux,  Idas,  and  Lynkeus — Zetes  and  Kalai's,  the  winged 
son  of  Boreas — Meleager,  Amphiaraus,  K^pheus,  Laertes,  Autol- 
ykus,  Mencetius,  Aktor,  Erginus,  Euphemus,  Ankaeus,  Poeas, 
Periklymenus,  Augeas,  Eurytus,  Admetus,  Akastus,  Kaeneus,  Eur\'- 
ulus,  Peneleos  and  Leitus,  Askalaphus  and  lalmenus,  were  among 
them.  Argus,  the  son  of  Phryxus,  directed  by  the  promptings  of 
Athene,  built  the  ship,  inserting  in  the  prow  a  piece  of  timber,  from 
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the  celebrated  oak  of  Dodona,  which  was  endued  with  the  faculty 
of  speech:  Tiphys  was  the  steersmau,  Itlmoii  (the  son  of  Apollo)  and 
Mopsus  accompanied  them  as  prophets,  while  Orpheus  came  to 
amuse  their  weariness,  and  reconcile  their  quarrels,  with  his  liarp. 

First,  they  touched  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  in  which  at  that  time 
there  were  no  men;  for  the  women,  infuriated  by  jealous  and  ill- 
treatment,  had  put  to  death  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers. 
The  Argonauts,  after  some  difllculty,  were  received  with  fiiendship, 
and  even  admitted  into  the  greatest  intimacy.  They  stayed  some 
months,  and  the  subsequent  population  of  the  island  was  the  fruit  of 
their  visit.   Hypsipyle,  the  queen  of  the  island,  bore  to  Jason  two  sons. 

They  then  proceeded  onw^ard  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  up  the 
Hellespont,  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis  inhabited  by  the 
Doliones  and  their  king  Kyzikus.  Here  they  were  kindly  entertained, 
but  after  their  departure  were  driven  back  to  the  same  spot  by  a 
storm;  and,  as  they  landed  in  the  dark,  the  inhabitants  did  not  kiA)W 
them.  A  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  chief,  Kyzikus,  was  killed 
by  Jason;  whereby  much  grief  was  occasioned  as  soon  as  the  real 
facts  became  known.  After  Kyzikus  had  been  interred  with  every 
demonstration  of  mourning  and  solemnity,  the  Argonauts  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mysia.  In  this  part  of  the  voyage,  tliey  left 
Herakles  behind.  For  Ilylas,  his  favorite  youthful  companion,  had 
been  stolen  aw^ay  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain,  and  Ilerakh^s,  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  him,  neglected  to  return.  At  last  he  sor- 
rowfully retired,  exacting  hostages  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Kius  that  they  w^ould  persist  in  the  search. 

They  next  stopped  in  the  country  of  the  Bebrykians,  w  here  the  box- 
ing contest  took  place  between  the  king,  Amykus,  and  the  Argonaut 
Pollux:  they  then  proceeded  onward  to  Bithynia,  the  residence  of  the 
blind  prophet  Phineus.  His  blindness  had  been  inflicted  by  Poseidon 
as  a  punishment  for  haviug  communicated  to  Phryxus  the  way  to 
Kolchis.    The  choice  had  been  allowed  to  him  between  death  and 

blindness,  and  he  had  prcfeiTod  the  latter.  He  w^as  also  tormented 
by  the  harpies,  winged  monsters  wiio  came  down  from  the  clouds 
whenever  his  table  was  set,  snatched  the  food  from  his  lips  and 
imparted  to  it  a  foul  and  unapproachable  odor.  In  the  midst  of  this 
misery  he  hailed  the  Argonauts  as  liis  deliverers— his  prophetic 
powers  having  enabled  him  to  foresee  their  coming.  The  meal  being 
prepared  for  him,  the  harpies  approached  as  usual,  but*  Zetes  and 
Kalais,  the  winged  sons  of  Boreas,  drove  them  away  and  pursued 
them.  They  put  forth  all  their  speed,  and  prayed  to  Zeus  to  be 
enabled  to  overtake  the  monsters;  w'hen  Hermes  appeared  and 
directed  them  to  desist,  the  harpies  being  forbidden  further  to 
molest  Phineus,  and  retiring  again  to  their  native  cavern  in  Krete. 

Phineus,  grateful  for  the  relief  afforded  to  him  by  the  Argonauts, 
forewarned  them  of  the  danirers  of  their  voyage  and  of  the  precau- 
tions necessary  for  their  safety;  and  through  his  suggestions  they 
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were  enabled  to  pass  through  the  terrific  rocks  called  Sympl^gades. 
These  w^ere  two  rocks  which  alternately  opened  and  shut,  wdth  a 
swift  and  violent  collision,  so  that  it  was  diilicult  even  for  a  l)ird  to 
fly  through  during  the  short  interval.  When  the  Argo  arrived  at  the 
dangerous  spot,  Euphemus  let  loose  a  dove,  wiiich  flew  through  and 
just  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few^  feathers  of  her  tail.  This  was  a 
signal  to  the  Argonauts,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Phineus,  that 
they  might  attempt  the  passage  with  confidence.  Accordingly^  tliey 
rowed  with  all  their  might,  and  passed  safely  through :  the  closing 
rocks,  held  for  a  moment  asunder  by  the  powerful  arms  of 
Ath6nt5,  just  crushed  the  ornaments  at  the  stern  of  their  ves>el.  It 
had  been  decreed  by  the  gods  that,  so  soon  as  any  ship  once  got 
through,  the  passage  should  forever  afterward  be  safe  and  eas}^  to 
all.  The  rocks  became  fixed  in  their  separate  places,  and  never  again 
closed. 

After  again  halting  on  the  coast  of  the  Mariandynians,  whore  their 
steersman  Tiphys  died,  as  well  as  in  the  country-  of  the  Amazons, 
and  after  picking  up  the  sons  of  Phryxus,  who  had  been  cast  away 
by  Poseidon  in  their  attempt  to  return  from  Kolchis  to  Greece,  they 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  river  Phasis  and  the  residence  of  ^Eet^s.  In 
passing  by  Mount  Caucasus,  they  saw  the  eagle  wiiich  gnawed  the 
liver  of  Prometheus  nailed  to  the  rock,  and  heard  the  groans  of  the 
sufferer  himself.  The  sons  of  Phryxus  Avere  cordially  welcomed  by 
their  mother  Chalkiope.  Application  was  made  to  ^etes  that  he 
w^ould  grant  to  the  Argonauts,  heroes  of  divine  parentage  and  sent 
forth  b}"  the  mandate  of  the  gods,  possession  of  the  golden  fleece; 
their  aid  in  return  w^as  proffered  to  him  against  any  or  all  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  king  was  wroth,  and  peremptorily  refused,  except 
upon  conditions  which  seemed  impracticable.  Hepliaestos  had  given 
him  two  ferocious  and  untamable  bulls,  with  brazen  feet,  which 
breathed  fire  from  their  nostrils-  eJason  was  invited,  as  a  proof  both 
of  his  illustrious  descent  and  of  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  his  voy- 
age, to  harness  these  animals  to  the  yoke,  so  as  to  plow  a  large 
field  and  sow  it  with  dragon's  teeth.  Perilous  as  the  condition  w^as, 
each  one  of  the  heroes  volunteered  to  make  the  attempt.  Idmon 
especially  encouraged  Jason  to  undertake  it,  and  the  goddesses  Here 
and  Aphrodite  made  straight  the  way  for  him.  Medea,  the  daughter 
of  ^etes  and  Eidyia,  having  seen  the  youthful  hero  in  his  interview 
with  her  father,  had  conceived  toward  him  a  passion  which  disposed 
her  to  employ  every  means  for  his  salvation  and  success.  She  had 
received  from  Hekate  pre-eminent  magical  powders,  and  she  prepared 
for  Jason  the  powerful  Prometheian  unguent,  extracted  from  a  herb 
winch  had  growm  where  the  blood  of  Prometheus  dropped.  The 
body  of  Jason  haviug  been  thus  pre-medicated,  became  invulnerable 
either  by  fire  or  by  warlike  weapons.  He  undertook  the  enterprise, 
yoked  the  bulls  without  suffering  injury,  and  plowed  the  field: 
when  he  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth,  armed  men  sprung  out  of  the 
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furrows.  But  he  had  been  forewarned  by  M(^dea.  to  cast  a  vast  rock 
into  the  midst  of  them,  upon  which  they  began  to  fi^dit  with  each 
other,  so  that  he  was  easily  enabled  to  subdue  iheni  all. 

The  task  prescril)ed  had  thus  been  triumphantly  performed.  Yet 
jEetes  not  only  refused  to  hand  over  the  golden  tieece,  but  even 
took  measures  for  secretly  destroying  the  Argonauts  and  burning 

their  vessel.    He  designed  to  murder  tliem  during  the  niglit  after  a 

festal  banquet;  but  Aphrodite,  watchful  for  the  safety  of  Jason, 
inspired  the  Kolchian  king  at  the  critical  moment  with  an  irresistible 
inclination  for  his  nuptial  bed.  While  lie  slept,  the  wise  Idmon 
counseled  the  Argonauts  to  make  their  escape,  and  Mr*dea  agreed  to 
accompany  them.  She  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  magic  potion  the  dragon 
wdio  guarded  the  golden  fleece,  placed  that  nuich-desired  prize  ou 
board  the  vessel,  and  accompanied  Jason  with  his  companions  in 
their  flight,  carrying  along  with  her  the  young  Apsyrtus,  her 
brother. 

^etes,  profoundly  exasperated  at  the  flight  of  the  Argonauts  with 
his  daughter,  assembled  Ins  forces  forthwith,  and  put  to  sea  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  Bo  energetic  were  his  efforts  that  lie  shortly  overtook 
the  retreating  vessel,  wiien  the  Argonauts  again  owed  their  safety  to 
the  stratagem  of  MOdea.  She  killed  her  brother  Apsyrtus,  cut  his  body 
in  pieces  an.d  strewed  the  limbs  round  about  in  the  sea.  >^etOson  reach- 
ing the  spot  found  these  sorrowful  traces  of  his  murdered  son;  but 
while  he  tarried  to  collect  the  scattered  fragments,  and  bestow  upon 
the  body  an  honoral)le  interment,  the  Argonauts  escapee!.  The  spot 
on  which  the  unfortunate  Apsyrtus  was  cut  up  received  the  name  of 
Tomi.  This  fratricide  of  IM^dea,  however,  so  deeply  provoked  the 
indignation  of  Zeus  that  he  condemned  the  Argo  and  her  crew  to  a 
trying  voyage,  full  of  hardship  and  privation,  before  she  was  per- 
mitted to  reach  home.  The  returning  heroes  traversed  an  immeasur 
able  length  both  of  sea  and  of  river:  first  up  the  river  Phasis  into  the 
ocean  which  flows  round  then  earth— the  following  the  course  of  that 
circumfluous  stream  until  its  jimction  with  the  Nile,  they  came  down 
the  Nile  into  Egypt,  from  whence  they  carried  the  Argo  on  their 
shoulders  by  a  fatiguing  land-journey  to  the  lake  Tritonis  in  Libya. 

Here  they  were  rescued  from  the  extremity  of  want  and  exhaustion 
by  the  kindness  of  the  local  god  Triton,  who  treated  them  hospit- 
ably, and  even  presented  to  EuphSmus  a  clod  of  earth  as  a  sym- 
bobcal  promise  that  his  descendants  should  one  day  found  a  city  on 
the  Libyan  shore.  The  promise  was  amply  redeemed  by  tlie  flomish- 
ing  and  powerful  city  of  Kyr^n^,  whose  princes,  the  Battiads,  boasted 
themselves  as  lineal  descendants  of  Euphemus. 

Refreshed  by  the  hospitality  of  Triton,  the  Argonauts  found  them- 
selves again  on  the  waters  of  ^the  Mediterranean  in  their  way  home- 
ward. "But  before  they  arrived  at  I61kos  they  visited  CircO,  at  the 
island  of  ^aea,  where  "Medea  was  purified  for  the  murder  of  Apsyrtus: 
they  also  stopped  at  Korkyra,  then  called  Drepant^,  v.bere  Alkinous 
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received  and  protected  them.  The  cave  in  that  island  where  the 
marriage  of  Medea  with  Jason  was  consummated  was  still  shown  in 
the  time  of  the  historian  Timaeus,  as  wtU  as  the  altars  to  Apollo 
which  she  had  erected,  and  the  rites  and  sacrifices  w^hich  she  had 
first  instituted.  After  leaving  Korkyra,  the  Argo  was  overtaken  by 
a  perilous  storm  near  the  island  of  Thera.  The  heroes  were  saved 
from  imminent  peril  by  the  supernatural  aid  of  Apollo,  who,  shoot- 
ing from  his  golden  bow  an  arrow  which  pierced  the  waves  like  a 

track  of  light,  caused  a  new  island  suddenly  to  spring  up  in  their 
track  and  present  to  them  a  port  of  refuge.  The  island  was  called 
Anaphg;  and  the  grateful  Argonauts  established  upon  it  an  altar 
and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  Apollo  ^Egl^t^s,  which  were  ever  after- 
ward continued,  and  traced  back  by  the  inhabitants  to  this  originat- 
ing adventure. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Krete,  the  Argonauts  wxre  prevented 
from  landing  by  Talos,  a  man  of  brass,  fabricated  by  Hephaestos, 
and  presented  by  him  to  Minos  for  the  protection  of  the  island.  This 
vigilant  sentinel  hurled  against  the  approaching  vessel  fragments  of 
rock,  and  menaced  the  heroes  with  destruction.  But  MOdea  deceived 
him  'by  a  stratagem  and  killed  him;  detecting  and  assailing  the  one 
vulnerable  point  in  his  body.  The  Argonauts  were  thus  enabled  to 
land  and  refresh  themselves.  They  next  proceeded  onward  to 
^]gina,  where,  however,  they  again  experienced  resistance  before 
thev  could  obtain  water— then  along  the  coast  of  Euboea  and  Lokris 
back  to  lolkos  in  the  gulf  of  Pagaste,  the  place  from  whence  they 
had  started.  The  proceedings  of  Pelias  during  their  absence, 
and  the  signal  revenge  taken  upon  him  by  Medea  after  their  return^ 
have  already  been  narrated  in  a  preceding  section.  The  ship  Argo 
herself,  in  which  the  chosen  heroes  of  Greece  had  performed  so  long 
a  voyage  and  braved  so  many  dangers,  w^as  consecrated  by  Jason  to 
Poseidon  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  According  to  another  account, 
she  was  translated  to  the  stars  by  Athene,  and  became  a  con- 
stellation. 

Traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Argonauts  w^ere  found  not  only  m 
the  regions  which  lay  between  lolkos  and  Kolchis,  but  also  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Grecian  world— distributed  more  or  less  over 
all  the  spots  visited  by  Grecian  mariners  or  settled  by  Grecian  colon- 
ists, and  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  wanderings  of  the  dis- 
persed Greeks  and  Trojans  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  The  number 
of  Jasonia,  or  temples  for  the  heroic  worship  of  Jason,  w^as  very 
great  from  Abdt^ra  in  Thrace,  eastward  along  the  coast  of  the 
S^uxine,  to  Armenia  and  Media.  The  Argonauts  had  left  their 
anchoring-stoue  on  the  coast  of  Bebrykia,  near  Kyzikus,  and  there  it 
was  preserved  during  the  historical  ages  in  the  temple  of  the  Jasonian 
Ath^nO.  They  had  founded  the  great  temple  of  the  Ida^an  mother 
on  the  mountain  Dindvmon,  near  Kyzikus,  and  the  Hieron  of  Zeus 
Urios  on  the  Asiatic  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  near  which 
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was  also  the  harbor  of  Phryxus.  Idmon,  the  prophet  of  the  expe- 
dition, who  was  believed  to  have  died  of  a  wound  by  a  wild  boar  on 
the  Mariandynian  coast,  was  worshiped  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pon- 
tic H^rakleia  with  great  solemnity  as  their  Heros  Poliuchus,  and  that, 
too,  by  the  special  direction  of  the  Delphian  god.  Autolykus,  another 
companion  of  Jason,  was  worshiped  as  CEkist  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sinop^.  Moreover,  the  historians  of  H^rakleia  pointed  out  a  temple 
of  Hekat(3  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Paphlagonia,  first  erected 
byMMea;  and  the  important  town  of  Pantikapseon,  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  ascribed  its  first  settlement  to 
a  son  of  ^(5tes.  When  the  returning  10,000  Greeks  sailed  along  the 
coast,  called  the  Jasonian  shore,  from  SinopO  to  Herakleia,  they 'were 
told  that  the  grandson  of  ^Eetes  was  reigning  king  of  the  territory 
at  tlje  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  and  the  anchoring-places  where  the  Argb 
had  stopped  were  specially  pointed  out  to  them.  In  the  lofty 
regions  of  the  Moschi,  near  Kolcliis,  stood  the  temple  of  Leukothea, 
founded  by  Phryxus,  which  remained  both  rich  and  respected  down 
to  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  where  it  was  an  inviolable 
rule  not  to  offer  up  a  ram.  The  town  of  Dioskurias,  n(»rth  of  the 
river  Phasis,  was  believed  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
Kastdr  and  Pollux  in  the  Argo,  and  to  have  received  from  them  its 
appellation.  Even  the  interior  of  Media  and  Armenia  wa8  full  of 
memorials  of  Jason  and  Medea,  and  their  son  Medus,  or  of  Armenus, 
the  son  of  Jason,  from  whom  the  Greeks  deduced  not  only  the  name 
and  foundation  of  the  jVIedes  and  Armenians,  but  also  the  great 
operation  of  cutting  a  channel  through  the  mountains  for  the  efl^ux 
of  the  river  Araxes,  which  they  compared  to  that  of  the  Peneius  in 

Thessaly.  And  the  Romnn  general  Ponipey,  after  having  com- 
pleted the  conquest  and  expulsion  of  Mithridates,  made  long  marches 
through  Kolchis  into  the  regions  of  Caucasus,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  contemplating  the  spots  which  had  been  ennobled  by  the 
exploits  of  the  Argonauts,  the  Dioskuri,  and  Herakles. 

In  the  west,  memorials  either  of  the  Argonauts  or  of  the  pursuing 
Kolchians  were  pointed  out  in  Korkyra,"in  Kr^te,  in  Epirus  near 
the  Akrokeraunian  mountains,  in  the  Islands  called  Apsyrtides  near 
the  Illyrian  coast,  at  the  bay  of  Caieta,  as  well  as  at  Poseidonia  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  island  of  ^thalia  or  Elba,  and  in 
Libya. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Argonaut io  expedition,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  widely  diffused  among  the  ancient  tales  of 
Greece.  Since  so  many  able  men  have  treated  it  as  an  undisputed 
reality,  and  even  made  it  the  pivot  of  systematic  chronological  cal- 
culations, I  may  here  repeat  the  opinion  long  ago  expressed  by 
Hej^ne,  and  even  indicated  by  Burmann,  that  the  process  of  dissect- 
ing the  story  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fact  is  one  altogether  fruitless. 
Not  only  are  we  unable  to  assign  tlie  date,  or  identify  the  crew,  or 
decipher  the  log-book  of  the  Argo,  but  we  have  no  means  of  settling 


even  the  preliminary  question,  whether  the  voyage  be  matter  of  fact 
badly  reported,  or  legend  from  the  beginning.  The  widely  distant 
spots  in  which  the  monuments  of  the  voyage  were  shown,  no  less  than 
the  incidents  of  the  voyage  itself,  suggest  no  other  parentage  than 
epical  fancy.  The  supernatural  and  the  romantic  not  only  constitute 
an  inseparable  portion  of  the  narrative,  but  even  embrace  all  the 
prominent  and  characteristic  features;  if  they  do  not  comprise  the 
wiiole,  and  if  there  be  intermingled  along  with  them  anj^  sprinkling  of 
liistorical  or  geographical  fact — a  question  to  us  iiideterminable — there 
is  at  least  no  solvent  by  which  it  can  be  disengaged,  and  no  test  by 
which  it  can  be  recognized.  Wherever  the  Grecian  mariner  sailed  he 
carried  his  religious  and  patriotic  mythes  along  with  him.  His  fancy 
and  his  faith  were  alike  full  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jason,  Odys- 
seus, Perseus,  Herakl^s,  Dionysus,  Triptolemus,  or  Io;  it  was  pleasing 
to  him  in  success,  and  consoling  to  him  in  difficulty,  to  believe  that 
their  journeys  had  brought  them  over  the  ground  which  he  was  him- 
self traversing.  There  was  no  tale  amid  the  wide  range  of  the 
Grecian  epic  more  calculated  to  be  popular  with  the  seaman  than  the 
history  of  the  primeval  ship  Argo  and  her  distinguished  crew,  com- 
prising heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  the  Tyudarids 
Kastor  and  Pollux,  the  heavenly  protectors  invoked  during  storm 
and  peril.  He  localized  the  legend  anev/  wherever  he  went,  often 
with  some  fresh  circumstances  suggested  either  b}'  his  ow^n  adven- 
tures or  by  the  scene  before  him.  lie  took  a  sort  of  religious  pos- 
session of  the  spot,  connecting  it  by  a  bond  of  faith  with  his  native 
land,  and  erecting  in  it  a  temple  or  an  altar  with  appropriate  com- 
memorative solemnities.  The  Jasonium  thus  established,  and  indeed 
every  visible  object  called  after  the  name  of  the  hero,  not  only  served 
to  keep  alive  the  legend  of  the  Argo  in  the  minds  of  future  comers 
or  inhabitants,  but  was  accepted  as  an  obvious  and  satisfactory  proof 
that  this  marvelous  vessel  had  actually  touched  there  in  her  voyage. 
The  epic  poets,  building  both  on  the  general  love  of  fabulous  inci- 
dent and  on  the  easy  faith  of  the  people,  dealt  with  distant  and 

unknown  space  in  tlie  same  manner  as  'with  past  and  unrecorded 
lime.  They  created  a  mythical  geography  for  the  former  and  a 
mythical  history  for  the  latter.  But  there  was  this  material  differ- 
ence between  the  two:  that  while  the  unrecorded  time  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  verification,  the  unknown  space  gradually  became  trod- 
den and  examined.  In  proportion  as  authentic  local  knowledge  was 
enlarged,  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  geography  or  shift  the 
scene  of  action  of  the  old  mythes;  and  this  perplexing  problem  was 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  ablest  historians  and  geographers  of 
antiquity — for  it  was  painful  to  them  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the 
old  epic*  as  if  it  were  destitute  of  au  ascertainable  basis  of  truth. 

Man}^  of  these  fabulous  localities  are  to  be  found  in  Homer  and 
Hcsiod,  and  the  other  Greek  poets  and  logographers, — Erytheia,  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the  garden  of  Phoebus,  to  which  Boreas 
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transported  the  Attic  maiden  Oreithyia,  the  delicious  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  the  Elysian  plain,  the  floating  island  of  ^olus, 
Thrinakia,  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  L?estrygone6,  the 
Kyklopes,   the  Lotoplia2:i,    the   Sirens,   the  Cimmerians,  and  the 

Gomons,  etc.  These  are  places  which  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Pindar  respecting  the  Hyperboreans)  you  cannot  approach  either  by 
sea  or  bv  land:  the  wings  of  the  poet  alone  can  carry  you  thither. 
They  were  not  introduced  into  the  Greek  mind  by  incorrect  geo- 
graphical reports,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  their  origin  in  the  legend, 
and  passed  from  thence  into  the  realities  of  geography,  which  they 
contributed  mucli  to  pervert  and  confuse.  For  the  navigator  or  emi- 
grant starting  with  an  unsuspicious  faith  in  their  real  existence, 
looked  out  for  them  in  his  distant  voyages,  and  constantly  fancied 
that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  their 
exact  situation.     The  most  contradictory  accounts,  indeed,  as  might 

be  expected  were  often  given  respecting  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  such  fanciful  spots,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end.  to  the  general 
belief  in  their  real  existence.  ,  .     ,  ,  ,    ,         *, 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  the 
story  of  that  man  who,  after  reading  Gulbver's  Travels,  went  to  loo^: 
in  his  map  for  Lilliput,  appears  an  absurdity.  But  those  who  fixei 
the  exact  locality  of  the  floating  island  of  Eolus  or  the  rocks  of  tlie 
Sirens  did  much  the  same;  and,  with  their  ignorance  of  geography 
and  imperfect  appreciation  of  historical  evidence,  the  error  was 
hardly  to  be  avoided.  The  ancient  belief  which  fixed  the  Sirens  on 
the  islands  of  Sirenusa?  oil  the  coast  of  Naples;  the  Kyklopes,  Ery- 
theia,  and  the  LfBstrygones  in  Sicily;  the  Lotophagi  on  the  island  of 
Meninx,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  the  PluTak'ians  at  Korkyra;  and  the 
ffoddess  Circ6  at  the  promontory  of  Circeiuin,— took  its  rise  at  a  time 
when  these  regions  were  first  Hellenized  and  comparatively  little 
visited  Once  embodied  in  the  local  legends  and  attested  by  visible 
monuments  and  ceremonies,  it  continued  for  a  long  time  unassailed; 

and  ThucydidOs  seems  to  adopt  it  in  reference  to  Korkyra  and  Sicily 
before  the  Hellenic  colonization,  as  matter  of  fact  generally  unques- 
tionable though  little  avouched  as  to  details.  But  when  geographi- 
cal knowledge  became  extended,  and  the  criticism  upon  the  ancient 
epic  was  more  or  less  systematized  by  the  literary  men  of  Alexandria 
and  Pergamus,  it  appeared  to  many  of  them  impossible  that  Odysseus 
could  have  seen  so  many  wonders  or  undergone  such  monstrous 
dann-ers  within  limits  so  narrow,  and  in  the  familiar  track  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  The  scene  of  his  weather-driven  course  was 
then  shifted  farther  westward.  Many  convincing  evidences  were 
discovered,  especially  by  Asklepiades  of  Myrlea.  of  his  having  visited 
various  places  in  Iberia:  several  critics  imagined  that  he  had  wan- 
dered about  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  outside  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  thev  recognized  a  section  of  Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of  Mauri- 
tania over  and  above  those  who  dwelt  on  the  island  of  MC^ninx.     On 
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the  other  hand,  EratosthenC^s  and  ApoUodorus  treated  the  places 
visited  by  Odysseus  as  altogether  unreal,  for  which  skepticism   they 

incurred  much  reproach. 

The  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia, — the  residence  of  the  three-headed 
Geryon  with  his  magnificent  herd  of  oxen,  under  the  custody  of  the 
tw(viieaded  dog  Orthrus,  described  by  Ilesiod,  like  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  as  extra-terrestrial,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  circumfluous 
occaii,— this  island  was  supposed,  by  the  interpreters  of  Stesichorus 
the  poet,  to  be  named  by  him  off  the  south-western  region  of  Spain 
•called  Tartessus,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  GadOs.  But  the 
historian  Hekataeus,  In  his  anxiety  to  historicize  the  old  fable,  took 
upon  himself  to  remove  Erytheia  from  Spain  nearer  home  to  Epirus. 
He  thought  it  incredible  that  Herakles  should  have  traversed  Europe 
from  east  to  west  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cattle  of  Geryon 

to  Eurystheus  at  Myk(3nie,  and  he  pronounced  Geryon  to  have  been 
a  king^of  Epirus,  near  the  gulf  of  Ambrakia.  The  oxen  reared  in 
that  neighborhood  were  proverbially  magnificent,  and  to  get  them 
even  from  thence  and  bring  them  to  IVtykOucne  (he  contended')  was  no 
inconsiderable  task.  Arriau,  who  cites  this  passage  from  Hekata^us, 
concurs  in  the  same  view,— an  illustration  of  the  license  with  which 
ancient  authors  fitted  on  their  fabulous  geographical  names  to  the 
rcjtl  earth,  and  brought  down  the  ethereal  matter  of  legend  to  the 
lower  atmosphere  of  history. 

Both  the  track  and  the  terminus  of  the  Argonautic  voyage  appear 
in  the  most  ancient  epic  as  little  within  the  conditions  of  reality  as 
the  speaking  timbers  or  the  semi-divine  crew  of  the  vessel.  In  the 
Odyssey,  JG3t6s  and  Circe  (Hesiod  names  Medea  also)  are  brother  and 
sister,  offspring  of  Helios.  The  JE^ienn  island,  adjoining  the  circum- 
fluous ocean,  "where  the  house  and  dancing-ground  of  Eos  are  sit- 
uated, and  where  Helios  rises,''  is  both  the  residence  of  Circe  and  of 
^5te3,  inasmuch  as  Odysseus,  in  returning  from  the  former,  follows 

the  same  course  as  the  Argo  had  previously  taken  in  returning  from 
the  latter.  Even  in  the  conception  of  ]\Iimnermus,  about  600  B.C., 
JEa  still  retained  its  fabulous  attributes  in  conjunction  with  the 
ocean  and  H(^lios.  without  having  been  yet  identified  with  any  known 
portion  of  the  solid  earth;  and  it  was  justly  remarked  by  D^mCtrius 
of  SkOpsis  in  antiquity  (though  Strabo  vainly  tries  to  refute  him) 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Mimnermus  designates  Kolchis  either  as  the 
residence  of  ^ctes  or  as  the  terminus  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 
Hesiod  carried  the  returning  Argonauts  through  the  river  Phasis  into 
the  ocean.  But  some  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Eum^lus  were  the 
first  which  mentioned  iE^^t^s  and  Kolchis,  and  interwove  both  of 
them  into  the  Corinthian  mythical  genealogy.  These  poems  seem  to 
have  been  composed  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  Sinop^,  and  to 
the  commencement  of  Grecian  settlement  on  the  Borysthen^s,  between 
the  years  600  and  500  B.C.  The  Greek  mariners  who  explored 
and  colonized  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine  found  at  the  extrem- 
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ity  of  their  voyage  the  river  Phasis  and  its  barbarous  inhabitants: 
it^was  the  easternmost  point  whicli  Grecian  navigation  (previous  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great)  ever  attained,  and  it  was  within  sight 


follow  it  to  its  unknow^n  beginning,  would  conduct  tliem  to  the 
circumtiuous  ocean.  They  gave  to  the  spot  the  name  of  ^a,  and  the 
fabulous  and  real  title  gradually  became  associated  together  into  one 
compound  appellation, — the  Kolchian  ^]a,  or^a  of  Kolchis.  AVhilc 
Kolchis  was  thus  entered  on  the  map  as  a  fit  representative  for  the 
Homeric  "  house  of  the  morning,"  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  attracted  to  itself  the  poetical  fancy  of  the  Symplegades, 
or  colliding  rocks,  through  which  the  heaven -protected  Argd  had 
been  the  first  to  pass.  The  powerful  Greek  cities  of  Kyzikus,  llC^rak- 
leia,  and  SinopO,  each  fertile  in  local  legends,  still  farther  contributed 
to  give  this  direction  to  the  voyage;  so  that  in  the  time  of  Hekatseus 
it  had  become  the  established  belief  that  the  Argo  had  started  from 
lolkos  and  gone  to  Kolchis. 

JFMes  thus  received  his  home  from  the  legendary  faith  and  fancy 
of  the  eastern  Greek  navigators:  his  sister  Circe,  originally  his 
fellow-resident,  was  localized  by  the  western.  The  Hesiodic  and 
other  poems,  giving  expression  to  the  imaginative  impulses  of  the 
inhabitants  ol  Cuma3  and  other  early  Grecian  settlers  in  Italy  and 
Sicil3%  had  referred  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  to  the  western  or 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  had  planted  the  Cyclopes,  the  Lnestrigones.  the 
floating  island  of  ^olus,  the  Lotophagi,  the  Phfeacians,  etc.,  about 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Libya,  and  Korkyra.  In  this  way  the  iEiean 
island — the  residence  of  Circe,  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  wander- 
ings of  ()dysseus,  from  whence  lie  passes  only  to  the  ocean  and  into 
jjiides — came  to  be  placed  in  the  far  west,  while  the  ^^a  of  ^etes 
was  in  the  far  cast— not  unlike  our  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
Homeric  brother  and  sister  were  separated  and  sent  to  opposite 
extremities  of  the  Grecian  terrestrial  horizon. 

The  track  from  lolkos  to  Kolchis,  however,  though  plausible  as 
far  as  it  went,  did  not  realize  all  the  conditions  of  the  genuine  fabu- 
lous voyage:  it  did  not  explain  the  evidences  of  the  visit  of  these 
maritime  heroes  which  were  to  be  found  in  Libya,  in  Krete,  in  Ana- 
phe,  in  Korkyra,  in  the  Adriatic  gulf,  in  Italy,  and  in  ^thalia.  It 
became  necessary  to  devise  another  route  for  them  in  their  return, 
and  the  Hesiodic  narrative  was  (as  I  have  before  observed),  that  they 
came  back  by  the  circumfluous  ocean:  first  going  up  the  river  Phasis 
hito  the  circumfluous  ocean;  then  following  that  deep  and  gentle 
stream  until  they  entered  the  Nile,  and  came  dow^n  its  course  to  the 
coast  of  Libya.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Hekatseus. 
But  presently  several  Greeks  (and  Herodotus  among  them)  began  to 
discard  the  idea  of  a  circumfluous  ocean-stream,  which  had  pervaded 
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their  old  geographical  and  astronomical  fables,  and  w^hich  explained 
the  supposed  easy  communication  between  one  extremity  of  the  earth 
and  another.  Another  idea  was  then  started  for  the  returning  voyage 
of  the  xVrgonauts.  It  was  supposed  that  the  river  Ister,  or  Danube, 
flowing  from  the  Rhipajan  mountains  in  the  north-west  of  Europe, 
divided  itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  fell  into  the  Euxine 
sea,  and  the  other  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  Argonauts,  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  JESt^s,  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  irregular  course  homeward,  and  had  gone  from 
the  Euxine  sea  up  the  Ister;  then  passing  dowm  the  other  branch  of 
that  river,  they  had  entered  into  the  Adriatic,  the  Kolchian  pursuers 
following  them.  Such  is  the  story  given  by  Apollonius  Rliodius 
from  Timagc^tus,  and  accepted  eveii^  by  so  able  a  geographer  as  Era- 
tosthenes— who  preceded  him  by  one  generation,  and  who,  though 
skeptical  in  regard  to  the  localities  visited  by  Odysseus,  seems  to 
have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 
Other  historians  again,  among  whom  was  Timaeus,  though  they  con- 
sidered the  ocean  as  an  outer  sea,  and  no  longer  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  old  Homeric  ocean-stream,  yet  imagined  a  story  for  the 
return-voyage  of  the  Argonauts  somewhat  resembling  the  old  tale  of 
Hesiod  and  Hekatceus.  '  They  alleged  that  the  Argo,  after  entering 
into  the  Paulus  Maeotis,  had  followed  the  upward  course  of  the  river 
Tanais;  that  she  had  then  been  carried  overland  and  lanched  in 
a  river  which  had  its  mouth  in  the  ocean  or  great  outer  sea.    AVhen 

in  the  ocean,  she  had  coasted  along  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
until  she  reached  Gades  and  the  straft  of  Gibraltar,  where  she  entered 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  visited  the  many  places  specified 
in  the  fable.  Of  this  long  voyage,  in  the  outer  sea  to  the  north  and 
w^est  of  Europe,  many  traces  were  afl^rmed  to  exist  along  the  coast  of 
the  ocean.  There  was  again  a  third  version,  according  to  which  the 
Aro-onauts  came  back  as  they  went,  through  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
an5  the  Hellespont.  In  this  way  geographical  plausibility  was  indeed 
maintained,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  fabulous  matter  was  thrown 

overboard. 

Such  were  the  various  attempts  made  to  reconcile  the  Argonautic 
legend  with  enlarged  geographical  knowledge  and  improved  historical 
criticism.  The  problem  remained  unsolved,  but  the  faith  in  the 
legend  did  not  the  less  continue.  It  was  a  faith  originally  generated 
at  a  time  when  the  unassisted  narrative  of  the  inspired  poet  sufiiced 
for  the  conviction  of  his  hearers;  it  Consecrated  one  among  the  cap- 
ital exploits  of  that  heroic  and  superhuman  race  whom  the  Greek 
was  accustomed  at  once  to  look  back  upon  as  his  ancestors  and  to 
worship  conjointly  with  his  gods:  it  lay  too  deep  in  his  mind  either 
to  require  historical  evidence  for  his  support,  or  to  be  overthrown  by 
geographical  difficulties  as  they  were  then  appreciated.  Supposed 
trac'es  of  the  past  event,  either  preserved  in  the  names  of  places,  or 
embodied  in  standing  religious  customs  with  their  explanatory  com- 
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ments,  served  as  sufficient  authentication  iu  the  eves  of  the  curious 
inquirer.  And  even  men  trained  iu  a  more  severe  school  of  criticism 
contented  themselves  witli  eliminating  the  palpable  contradiclions 
and  softening  down  the  supernatural  and  romantic  events,  so  as  to 
produce  an  Argonautic  expedition  of  their  own  invention  fis  the  true 
and  accredited  history.  Strabo,  though  he  can  neither  overlook  nor 
explain  the  geographical  impossibilities  of  the  narrative,  supposes 
himself  to  have  discovered  the  basis  of  actual  fact,  which  the  original 
poets  had  embellished  or  exaggerated.  The  golden  fleece  was  typical 
of  the  great  wealth  of  Kolchis,  arising  from  gold-dust  washed  down 

by  the  rivers;  and  the  voyage  of  Jason  was  in  reality  au  expedition 
at  tlie  head  of  a  considerable  army,  with  Avliich  he  plundered  this 
wealthy  country  and  made  extensive  conquests  in  the  interior. 
Strabo  has  nowhere  laid  down  what  he  supposes  to  Ijave  been  the 
exact  measure  and  direction  of  Jason's  march,  but  he  must  have 
rei^arded  it  as  verv  long,  since  he  classes  Jason  with  Dionysus  and 
H^rakh^s,  and  emphatically  characterizes  all  the  three  as  having 
traversed  wider  spaces  of  ground  than  any  moderns  could  equal. 
Such  was  the  compromise  which  a  mind  like  that  of  vStrabo  made 
with  the  ancient  legends.  He  shaped  or  cut  them  down  to  the  level 
of  his  own  credence,  and  in  this  waste  of  historical  criticism, 
without  any  positive  evidence,  he  took   to  himself  the   credit  of 

greater  penetration  than  the  literal  believers,  while   he   escaped  the 

necessity  of  breaking  formally  with  the  bygone  heroic  world. 


CHAPTER  XiV. 

LEGENDS  OF  TIIJ&BES. 

The  Boeotians  generally,  throughout  the  historical  age,  though  well 

endowed  with  bodily  strength  and  courage,  are  represented  as  pro- 
verbially deficient  in  intelligence,  taste,  and  fancy.  But  the  legend- 
ary population  of  Thebes,  the  Kadmeians,  are  rich  in  mythical 
antiquities,  divine  as  well  as  heroic.  Both  Dionysus  and  H6rakles 
recognize  Thebes  as  their  natal  city.  Moreover,  the  two  sieges  of 
Thebes  by  Adrastus,  even  taken  apart  from  Kadmns,  AntiopS, 
Amphion,  and  Z^thus,  etc.,  arc  the  most  prominent  and  most  char- 
acteristic exploits,  next  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  of  that  pre-existing  race 
of  heroes  who  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  historical  Hellenes. 

It  is  not  Kadmus,  but  the  brothers  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  are 
given  to  us  in  the  Odyssey  as  the  first  founders  of  Thebes  and  the  first 
"builders  of  its  celebrated  walls.  They  are  the  sons  of  Zens  by 
Antiop6,  daughter  of  Asopus.  The  scholiasts,  who  desire  to  recon- 
cile this  tale  with  the  more  current  account  of  the  foundation  of 
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Thebes  by  Kadmus,  tell  us  that,  after  the  death  of  Amphion  and 
Zethus,  Eurymachus,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Phlegyae,  invaded  and 
ruined  the  newly  settled  towm,  so  that  Kadmus  on  arriving  was  obliged 
to  refoundit.  But  Apollodorus,  and  seemingly  the  older  logographers 
before  him,  placed  Kadmus  at  the  top,  and  inserted  the  two  brothers 
at  a  lower  point  in  the  series.  According  to  them,  Beius  and  Agenor 
were  the  sons  of  Epaphus  (son  of  the  Argeian  16)  by  Libya.  Agenor 
went  to  Phoenicia  and  there  became  king:  he  had  for  his  offsprmg 
Kadmus,  Phoenix,  Kilix,  and  a  daughter  Europa;  though  in  the 
Iliad  Europa  is  called  daughter  of  Phamix.  Zeus  fell  in  love  with 
Europa,  and,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  bull,  carried  her  across  the  sea 
upon  his  back  from  Egypt  to  Cr^te,  where  she  bore  to  him  Minos, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarp^don.  Two  out  of  the  three  sons  sent  out 
by  Agenor  in  search  of  their  lost  sister,  w^earied  out  by  a  loqg-pro- 
tracted  as  well  as  fruitless  voyage,  abandoned  the  idea  of  returnmg 
home:  Kilix  settled  in  Kilikia,  and  Kadmus  in  Thrace.  Thasus,  the 
brother  or  nephew  of  Kadmus,  who  had  accompanied  them  in  the 
voyaf^e,  settled  and  gave  name  to  the  island  of  Thasus. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Euripides  represent  Kadmus  as  an  emigrant 
from  Phcenicia,  conducting  a  body  of  follow^ers  in  quest  of  Europa. 
The  account  of  Apollodorus  describes  him  as  having  come  origmally 
from  Libya  or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia:  w^e  may  presume  that  this  ^va3 
also  the  statement  of  the  earlier  logographers  Pherekydes  and  Hellan- 
ikus.  Conon,  who  historicizes  and  politicizes  the  whole  legend, 
seems  to  have  found  two  different  accounts;  one  connecting  Kadmus 
with  Egypt,  another  bringing  him  from  Phoenicia.  He  tries  to  melt 
down  the  two  into  one,  by  representing  that  the  Phoenicians,  who 
gent  out  Kadmus,  had  acquired  great  power  in  Egypt;  that  the  seat 
of  their  kingdom  was  the  Egyptian  Thebes;  that  Kadmus  was 
dispatched,  under  pretense  indeed  of  finding  his  lost  sister,  but 
really  on  a'proiect  of  conquest;  and  that  the  name  Thebes,  which  he 
gave  to  his  new  establishment  inBoeotia,  was  borrowed  fromTlxebes 
in  Egvpt,  his  ancestoral  seat.  ^    -r.  i  i  • 

Kadmus  went  from  Phoenicia  to  Thrace  and  from  Thrace  to  Delphi 

to  procure  information  respecting  his  sister  Europa,  but  the  god 
directed  him  to  take  no  further  trouble  about  her;  he  was  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  a  cow,  and  to  found  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the 
animal  should  lie  down.  The  condition  was  realized  on  the  site  of 
Thebes  The  neighboring  fountain,  Areia,  was  guarded  by  a  fierce 
drao-on*  the  offspring  of  Ares,  who  destroyed  all  the  persons  sent  to 
fetcii  water  Kadmus  killed  the  dragon,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Athene  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  in  the  earth:  there  sprang  up  at 
once  the  armed  men  called  the  Sparti,  among  whom  he  flung  stones, 
and  thev  immediately  began  to  assault  each  other  until  all  were  slain 
except  five.  Ares,  indignant  at  this  slaughter,  was  about  to  kill 
Kadmus;  but  Zeus  appeased  him,  condemning  Kadmus  to  an  expia- 
tory servitude  of  eight  years,  after  which  he  married  Harmonia,  the 
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daughter  of  Ar^s  and  Aphrodite — presenting  to  her  the  splendid 
neckhice  fabricated  by  the  hand  of  Hephsestos,  which  had  been  given 
by  Zeus  to  Europa.  All  the  gods  came  to  the  Kadmeia,  the  citadel 
of  Thebes,  to  present  congratulations  and  gifts  at  these  nuptials, 
which  seem  to  have  been  hardly  less  celebrated  in  the  mythical  world 
than  those  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was 
one  sou,  Polydorus,  and  four  daughters,  Autono^,  Ino,  Semele,  and 
Ai2:avO. 

From  the  five  who  alone  survived  of  the  warriors  sprung  from  the 

dragon's  teeth  arose  five  great  families  or  gentes  in  Tliebes;  the  old- 
est and  noblest  of  its  inhabitants,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
town.  They  were  called  Sparti,  and  their  name  seems  to  have  given 
rise,  not  only  to  the  fable  of  the  sowing  of  the  teeth,  but  also  to  other 
etymological  narratives. 

All  the  four  daughters  of  Kadmus  are  illustrious  in  fabulous  his- 
tory. Ino,  wife  of  Athamas,  the  son  of  ^olus,  has  already  been 
included  among  the  legends  of  the  Solids.  Semele  became  the 
mistress  of  Zeus,  and  inspired  Her6  with  jealousy.  Misguided  by  the 
mahcious  suggestions  of  that  goddess,  she  solicited  Zeus  to  visit  her 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  terrors  which  surrounded  him  when  he 
approached  Her^  himself.  The  god  unwillingly  consented,  and  came 
in  his  chariot  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  under  which 
awful  accompaniments  the  mortal  frame  of  Semele  perished.  Zeus, 
taking  from  her  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant,  sew^ed  it  into 
his  own  thigh:  after  the  proper  interval  the  child  was  brought  out 
and  born,  and  became  the  great  god  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus.  Hermes 
took  him  to  Ino  and  Athamas  to  receive  their  protection.  After- 
w^ard,  however,  Zeus  having  transformed  him  into  a  kid  to  conceal 
him  from  the  persecution  of  HOr^,  the  nymphs  of  the  mountain  Kysa 
became  his  nurses. 

Autonoe,  the  third  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married  the  pastoral  hero 
or  god  Arista^us,  and  was  mother  of  Akt^on,  a  devoted  hunter  and  a 
favorite  companiou  of  the  goddess  Artemis.  She,  however,  became 
displeased  with  him — either  because  he  looked  into  a  fountain  while 
she  was  bathing  and  saw  her  naked — or,  according  to  the  legend  set 
forth  by  the  poet  Stesichorus,  because  he  loved  and  courted  SemelS 
— or,  according  to  Euripides,  because  he  presumptuously  vaimted  him- 
self as  her  superior  in  the  chase.  She  transformed  him  into  a  stag, 
so  that  his  own  dogs  set  upon  and  devoured  him.  The  rock  upon 
which  Akta^on  used  to  sleep  wiien  fatigued  with  the  chase,  and  the 
spring  whose  transparent  waters  had  too  clearly  revealed  the  form  of 
the  goddess,  were  shown  to  Pausanias  near  Plata^a,  on  the  road  to 
jVIegara. 

Agave,  the  remaining  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married  Echion,  one  of 
the  Sparti.  The  issue  of  these  nuptials  was  Pentheus,  who,  when 
Kadnms  became  old,  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Thebes.  In  his  reign 
Dionysus  appeared  as  a  god,  the  author  or  discoverer  of  the  vine. 
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-with  all  its  blessings.  He  had  wandered  over  Asia,  India,  and  Thrace 
at  the  head  of  an  excited  troop  of  female  enthusiasts— communicat- 
ing and  inculcating  everywhere  the  Bacchic  ceremonies,  and  rousing 
inlthe  minds  of  women  that  impassioned  religious  emotion  which  led 
them  to  ramble  in  solitary  mountains  at  particular  seasons,  there  to 
give  vent  to  violent  fanatical  excitement,  apart  from  the  men,  clothed 
in  fawn  skins  and  armed  with  the  thyrsus.  The  obtrusion  of  a  male 
spectator  upon  these  solemnities  was  esteemed  sacrilegious.  Though 
the  rites  had  been  rapidly  disseminated  and  fervently  welcomed  in 
many  parts  of  Thrace,  yet  there  were  some  places  in  which  they  had 
been  obstinately  resisted  and  their  votaries  treated  with  rudeness; 
especially  by  Lykiirgus,  king  of  the  Edonian  Thracians,  upon  whom 
a  sharp  and  exemplary  punishment  was  inflicted  by  Dionysus. 

Thebes  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  to  which  Dionysus  came,  at  the 
head  of  his  Asiatic  troop  of  females,  to  obtain  divine  honors,  and  to 
establish  his  peculiar  rites  in  his  native  city.  The  venerable  Kadmus, 
too-ether  with  his  daughters  and  the  prophet  Teiresias,  at  once 
acknowledged  the  divinity  of  the  new  god,  and  began  to  offer  their 
worship  and  praise  to  him,  along  with  the  solemnities  which  he 
enjoined.  But  Pentheus  vehemently  opposed  the  new  ceremonies, 
reprovinf*-  and  maltreating  the  god  who  introduced  them:  nor  was 
his  unbelief  at  all  softened  by  the  miracles  which  Dionysus  wrought 
for  his  own  protection  and  for  that  of  his  followers.  His  mother 
Agav(5,  with  her  sisters  and  a  large  body  of  other  women  from 
Thebes  had  gone  out  from  Thebes  to  Mount  Kithaeron  to  celebrate 
their  solemnities  under  the  influence  of  the  Bacchic  frenzy.  Thither 
Ir*eutheus  followed  to  watch  them,  and  there  the  punishment  due  to 
his  impietv  overtook  him.  The  avenging  touch  of  the  god  having 
robbed  him  of  his  senses,  he  climbed  a  tall  pine  for  the  purpose  of 
overlooking  the. feminine  multitude,  who  detected  him  in  this  posi- 
tion, pulled  down  the  tree,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  Agav^,  mad  and 
bereft  of  consciousness,  made  herself  the  foremost  in  this  assault,  and 
carried  back  in  triumph  to  Thebes  the  head  of  her  slaughtered  son. 
The  ao-ed  Kadmus,  with  his  wife  Harmonia,  retired  among  the  lUy- 
rians,7ind  at  the  end  of  their  lives  were  changed  into  serpents,  Zeus 
perm'itting  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

Polydorus  and  Labdakus  successively  became  kings  of  Thm)es:  the 
latter  at  his  death  left  an  infant  son,  Laius,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
throne  by  Lykus.  And  here  we  approach  the  legend  of  Antiop^, 
Zethus  and  Amphion,  whom  the  fabulists  insert  at  this  point  of  the 
Theban  series.  Antiope  is  here  the  daughter  of  Nykteus,  the  brother 
of  Lykus  She  is  deflowered  by  Zeus,  and  then,  while  pregnant, 
flies  to  Epopeus,  king  of  Sikyon:  Nykteus  dying  entreats  his  brother 
to  aven"-e  the  injury,  and  Lykus  accordingly  invades  Sikyon,  defeats 
and  kilfs  Epopeus,  and  brings  back  Antiope  prisoner  to  Thebes.  In 
her  w^ay  thither,  in  a  cave  near  Eleutherae,  which  was  shown  to 
Pausanias  she  is  delivered  of  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus— Amphion  and 
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Z^tbii3— who,  exposed  to  perish,  are  tnken  up  and  nourished  by  a 
sliepherd,  and  pass  their  youth  -amid  herdsmen,  ignorant  of  tlieir 

lofty  descent.  . 

A'ntiop6  is  conveyed  to  Tliebes,  where,  after  undergoing  a  long 
persecution  from  Lykus  and  his  cruel  wife  Dirke,  she  at  length 
escapes,  and  takes  refuire  in  the  pastoral  dwelling  of  her  sons,  now 
grown  to  manhood.  Dirke  pursues  and  requires  her  to  be  deliv- 
ered up;  but  the  sons  recognize  and  protect  their  mother,  taking  an 
ample  revenije  upon  her  persecutors.  Lykus  is  slain,  and  Dirke  is 
draiiijced  to  d^eath,  tied  to  the  horns  of  a  bull.  Ampldon  and  Zethus, 
having  banished  Laius,  become  kings  of  Thebes.  The  former, 
taught  bv  HermC'S,  and  possessing  exquisite  skill  on  the  lyre, 
employs  ft  in  fortifying  the  city,  the  stones  of  llie  walls  arranging 
themselves  spontaneously  in  obedience  to  the  rhythm  of  his  song. 

Zethus  marries  Aedon,  who,  in  the  dark  and  under  a  fatal  mis- 
take, kills  her  son  Itylus:  she  is  transformed  into  a  nightingale, uhile 
Zetlms  dies  of  irrief.  Amphion  becomes  the  husband  of  Isiob^, 
daui^diterof  Tantalus,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous  offspring,  the 
confplete  extinction  of  which,  by  the  hands  of  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
has  already  been  recounted  in  these  pnges. 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  the  beautiful  Antiope  and  her  twin  sons 
—the  rude  and  unpolished,  but  energetic  Zethus.  and  the  refined 
and  amiable,  but  dreamy  Amphion.  For  so  Euripides,  in  the  drama 
of  Antiope,  unfortunately  lost,  presented  thet\\o  brothers,  in  affec- 
tionate union  as  well  as  in  striking  contrast.  It  is  evident  tlnit  the 
whole  story  stood  originally  quite  apart  f n  m  the  Kacmeian  Ijtn.ily, 
and  so  the  rudiments^of  it  "yt^t  stand  in  the  Odyssey;  but  the  logog- 
raphers,  by  their  ordinary  connecting  artifices,  have  opened  a  vacant 
place  for  it  in  the  descending  series  of  TliCban  mythes.  And  they 
have  here  proceeded  in  a  nnuiner  not  usual  with  th.em.  For,wh(TC- 
as  they  are  generally  fond  of  ninhiplying  entities,  and  supposing 
different  historical  personages  of  the  same  nrme  in  order  to  intro- 
duce an  apparent  smoothness  in  the  chionolo.i-y,  they  liave  here 
blended  into  oue  person  Amphion,  the  son  of  Antiope,  and  Amjdiion 
the  father  of  Chloris,  who  seem  clcirly  distil  guished  In  m  each 
other  in  the  Odyssey.  Tliev  have  further  assigned  to  the  same  per- 
son all  the  circumstances  o^f  the  legend  of  Niobe.  ^\hich  scans  to 
have  been  oriiiinallv  framed  quite  apart  from  the  sons  of  Antioiu'. 

Amphion  arid  Zethus  being  removed,  Laius  beciur.e  king  of  1  hebes 
With  him  commences   the   ever-celebrated   series  of  ;idventures  of 
a^dipus  and  his  family.     Laius,  forewarned  by  tlie  oracle  that  any 

son  whom  he  mi<;ht  beget  would  kill  liim,  caused  CEdipus  as  soon 
as  he  was  born  to  be  exposed  on  Mount  KithaTon.  Here  tlie  herds- 
men of  Folylms,  kinir  of  Corinth,  accidentally  found  him,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  their  master,  who  brought  him  up  as  his  own  child. 
In' spite  of  the  kindest  treatment,  however,  (Edipus,  when  he  grew 
.up   found  himself  exposed  to  taunts  on  the  score  of  his  unknown 
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parentage,  and  went  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  god  the  name  of  his 
real  father.  He  received  for  answer  an  admonition  not  to  go  back 
to  his  country;  if  he  did  so,  it  was  his  destiny  to  kill  his  father,  and 
become  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Knowing  no  other  country 
but  Corinth,  he  accordingly  determined  to  keep  away  from  that  city, 
and  quitted  Delphi  by  the  road  toward  Boeotia  and  Phokis.  At  the 
exact  spot  where  the  roads  leading  to  these  two  countries  forked,  he 
met  Laius  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  mules,  when  the  insolence  of  one 
of  the  attendants  brought  on  an  angry  quarrel,  in  which  Oildipus 
killed  Laius,  not  knowiiig  him  to  be  his  father. 

On  the  death  of  Laius,  Kreoo,  the  brother  of  Jokasta,  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  TliObes.  At  this  time  the  country  Vv'as  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  was  vexed  by  a  terrible  monster,  with 
the  face  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  tail  of  a  lion, 
called  the  Sphinx,  sent  by  tiie  wrath  of  Here,  and  occupying  the 
neighboring  mountain  of  Phikium.  The  Sphinx  had  learned  from 
the  Muses  "a  riddle,  which  she  proposed  to  the  Thebans  to  resolve; 
on  every  occasion  of  failure  she  took  away  one  of  the  citizens  and 
ate  him  up.  Still,  no  person  could  solve  the  riddle;  and  so  great  was 
the  suffering  occasioned  that  Kreon  was  obliged  to  offer  both  the 
crown  and  the  nuptials  of  his  sister  Jokasta  to  any  one  who  could 
achieve  the  salvation  of  the  city.  At  this  juncture  (Edipus  arrived, 
and  solved  the  riddle:  upon  which  the  Sphinx  immediately  threw 
herself  from  the  acropolis  and  disappeared.  As  a  recompense  for 
this  service,  CEdipus  was  made  king  of  Th(^bes,  and  married  Jokasta, 
not  aware  that  she  was  his  mother. 

These  main  tragical  circumstances — that  (Edipus  had  ignorantly 
killed  his  father  and  married  his  mother— belong  to  the  oldest  foriii 
of  the  legend  as  it  stands  in  the  Odyssey.  The  gods  (it  is  added  in 
that  poem)  quickly  made  the  facts  known  to  mankind.  Epikasta  (so 
Jokasta  is  here  called)  in  an  agony  of.  sorrow  hanged  herself:  Oedi- 
pus remained  king  of  the  Kadmeians,  but  underwent  many  and 
threat  miseries,  such  as  the  Erinnyes,  who  avenge  an  injured  mother, 
inflict.  A  passage  in  the  Iliad  implies  that  he  died  aj:  Thebes,  since 
it  mentions  the  funeral  games  which  were  celebrated  there  in  honor 
of  him.  His  misfortunes  were  recounted  by  Nestor,  in  the  old 
Cyprian  verses,  among  the  stories  of  afore-time.  A  fatal  curse  hung 
both  upon  himself  and  upon  his  children,  Eteokles,  PolynikOs,  Anti- 
gonC%  and  Ismene.  According  to  that  narrative,  which  the  Attic  tra- 
gedijins  have  rendered  universally  current,  they  were  his  children 
by  Jokasta,  the  disclosure  of  her  true  relationship  to  him  having 
been  very  long  deferred.  But  the  ancient  epic  called  (Edipodia, 
treading  more^closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Homer,  represented  him  as 
having,'^after  her  death,  married  a  second  wife,  Euryganeia,  by  whom 
the  four  children  w^ere  born  to  him:  and  the  painter  Onatas  adopted 
this  story  in  preference  to  that  of  Sophokles. 

The  disputes  of  EteoklSs  and  Polynikes  for  the  throne  of  their 
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father  gave  occasion  not  only  to  a  series  of  tra<,acal  family  incidents, 
but  also  to  one  of  the  great  quasi-liistorical  events  of  legendary 
Greece— the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  The 
two  ancient  epic  poems  called  the  TliObais  and  the  Epigoni  (if, 
indeed,  both  were  not  parts  of  one  very  comprehensive  poemfdetailed 
these  events  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  distinguished 
poetical  merit;  for  Pausanias  pronounces  the  Cvclic  Thebais  (so  it 
was  called  by  the  subsequent  critics  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more 
modern  Thebais  of  Antimuclms)  inferior  onlv  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  the  ancient  elegiac  poet  Kallinus  trea*ted  it  as  an  Homeric 
composition.  Of  this  once-valued  poem  we  unfortunately  possess 
nothing  but  a  few  scanty  fragments.  The  leading  points  of  the 
legend  are  briefly  glanced  at  in  the  Iliad;  but  our  kiiowledire  of  the 
detads  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Attic  tragedians,  ^^  ho  transformed 
the  narratives  of  their  predecessors  at  pleasure,  and  whose  popularity 
constantly  eclipsed  and  obliterated  the  ancient  version.    Antimachus 

of  Kolophon,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  in  his  long  epic,  prob- 
ably took  no  less  liberties  with  the  old  narrative.  His  Tliebaid 
never  became  generally  popular,  but  it  exhibited  marks  of  study  and 
elaboration  which  recommended  it  to  the  esteem  of  the  Alexandrine 
critics,  and  probably  contributed  to  discredit  in  their  eyes  the  old 
cyclic  poem. 

The  logographers,  wlio  gave  a  continuous  liistory  of  this  siege  of 
Thebes,  had  at  least  three  pre-existing  epic  poems— the  Thebais,  the 
(Edipodia,  and  the  Alkmaeonis— from  which  they  could  borrow. 
The  subject  was  also  handled  in  some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  we 
do  not  know  to  what  extent.  The  Thebais  was  composed  inore  in 
honor  of  Argos  than  of  Thebes,  as  the  first  line  of  it,  one  of  the  few 
fragments  still  preserved,  betokens. 


Sieges  of  Thebes. 

The  legend,  about  to  recount  fraternal  dissension  of  the  most 
implacable  kiud,  comprehending  in  its  results  not  only  the  immediate 
relations  of  the  infuriated  brothers,  but  many  chosen  companions  of 
the  heroic  race  along  with  them,  takes  its  start  from  the  paternal 
curse  of  G^dipus,  which  overhangs  and  determines  all  the  gloomy 
sequel.  ^ 

(Edipus,  though  king  of  Thebes  and  father  of  four  children  by 
Euiyganeia  (according  to  the  CEdipodia),  has  become  the  devoted 
victim  of  the  Erinnyes,  in  consequence  of  the  self-inflicted  death  of 
his  mother,  which  he  had  unconsciously  caused,  as  well  as  of  his 
uninlentional  parricide.  Though  he  liLd  long  forsworn  the  use  of 
ail  the  ornaments  and  luxuries  which  his  father  had  inherited  from 
his  kingly  progenitors,  yet  when  through  aue  he  had  come  to  be 
dependent  upon  his  two  sons,  Polynikes  one^day  broke  through  this 
inJerdict,  and  set  before  hiiii  the  silver  table  and  the  splendid  wine- 
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cup  of  Kadmus,  which  Laiushad  always  been  accustomed  to  employ. 
The  old  king  had  no  sooner  seen  these  precious  appendages  of  the 
regal  life  «f  his  father  than  his  mind  was  overrun  by  a  calamitous 
frenzy,  and  he  imprecated  terrible  curses  on  his  sons,  predicting 
that  there  would  be  bitter  and  endless  warfare  between  them.  The 
goddess  Eriunys  heard  and  heeded  him ;  and  he  repeated  the  curse 
again  on  another  occasion,  when  his  sons,  who  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  send  to  him  the  shoulder  of  the  victims  sacrificed  on 
the  altar,  caused  the  buttock  to  be  served  to  him  in  place  of  it.  He 
resented  this  as  an  insult,  and  prayed  the  gods  that  they  might  perish 
each  by  the  hand  of  the  other.  Throughout  the  tragedians  as  well 
as  in  the  old  epic,  the  paternal  curse,  springing  immediately  from  the 
misguided  G^dipus  himself,  but  remotely  from  the  parricide  and 
incelt  with  which  he  has  tainted  his  breed,  is  seen  to  domineer  over 
the  course  of  events — the  Erinnys  who  executes  that  curse  being  the 
irresistible,  though  concealed,  agent,  ^schylus  not  only  preserves 
the  fatal  efficiency  of  the  paternal  curse,  but  even  briefly  glances  at 
the  causes  assigned  for  it  in  the  Thebais,  without  superadding  any 
new  motives.  In  the  judgment  of  Sophokles,  or  of  his  audience, 
the  conception  of  a  father  cursing  his  sous  upon  such  apparently 
trifling  grounds  was  odious;  and  that  great  poet  introduced  many 
aggravaUng  circumstances,  describing  the  old  blind  father  as  having 
been  barbarously  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  sons  to  wander  abroad 
in  exile  and  poverty.  Though  by  this  change  he  rendered  his  poem 
more  coherent  and  self -justifying,  yet  he  departed  from  the  spirit  of 
the  old  legend,  according  to  which  (Edipus  has  contracted  by  his 
uncouscioiis  misdeeds  an  incurable  taint  destined  to  pass  onward  to 
his  progeny.  His  mind  is  alienated,  and  he  curses  them,  not  because 
he  has^ulfered  seriously  by  their  guilt,  but  because  he  is  made  the 
blind  instrument  of  an  avenging  Erinnys  for  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 

Laius. 

After  the  death  of  Oedipus  and  the  celebration  of  his  funeral  games, 
at  which,  among  others,  Argeia,  daughter  of  Adrastus  (afterward 
the  wife  of  Polynikes),  was  present,  his  two  sons  soon  quarreled 
respecting  the  succession.  The  circumstances  are  differently  related; 
but  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  original  narrative,  the  wrong 
and  injustice  was  on  the  side  of  Polynikes;  who,  however,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Thebes  and  to  seek  shelter  with  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos.  Here  lie  met  Tydeus,  a  fugitive,  at  the  same  time,  from 
iErOlia:  it  was  dark  when  they  arrived,  and  a  broil  ensued  between 
the  two  exiles,  but  Adrastus  came  out  and  parted  them.  He  had 
been  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  give  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  to 
a  hon  and  a  boar,  and  he  thought  that  this  occasion  had  now  arrived, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  combatants  carried  on  his  shield  a  lion,  the 
otlier  a  boar.  He  accordingly  gave  Deipyl^  in  marriage  to  Tydeus, 
and  A]'o;eia  to  Polynikes:  moreover,  he  resolved  to  restore  by  armed 
assistance  both  his  sons-in-law  to  their  respective  countries. 
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On  proposing  the  expedition  to  the  Argeian  chiefs  around  hitn,  he 
found  most  of  them  willing  auxiliaries;  but  Anipliiaraus-formerly 
his  l)itter  opponent,  though  now  reconciled  to  hmi,  and  husband  ot 
bis  sister  Eriphyle-strongly  opposed  him,  denouncing  the  enterprise 
as  uuiust  and  contrary   to  the  will  of   the  gods      Again    being  of 
a  prophetic  stock,  descended  from  Melampus,  he  foretold  the  certain 
death  both   of   himself  and    of   the   principal    leaders,   should  they 
involve  themselves  as  accomplices  in  the  mad  violence  ot  lydeus  or 
the  criminal  ambition   of  Polyuikes.     Ampluaraiis,  alreadj-  distin- 
guished both  in  the  Kalvdonian  boar-hunt  and  in  the  funeral  games 
of  Pelias  was  in  the  Theban  war  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  tlie 
heroes,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  its  .<=uccess.     But  his  reluc- 
tance to  engage  in  it  was  invincible,  nor  was  it  possible    o  previul 
upon  him  e.xc°pt  throudi  the  influence  of  his  wife  iriphyle.     Poly- 
nikes  having  brought  with  him  from  ThGlics  the  splendid  vo  'C  a>itl 
necklace  "ivcn  bv  the  gods  to  Ilarnionia  on  lier  niarnagc  with   Kad- 
nius  offered  it  as  a  bribe  to  Eriphyle,  on  condition  that  she  would 
inthience    the    determination    of    Amphiarniis.     The    sordid   wife, 
seduced  bv  so  matchless  a  present,  betrayed  the  lurking  placool  hei 
husband   and  involved  him  in  the  fatal  expedition.     Amphiaraus 
reluctanlv  dragged  forth,  and  foreknowing  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  expedition  bSth  to  himself  and  to  his  '''«?".^'»l'^^'."'"';«'^t    '''^ 
la«t  in  unctions,  at  the  moment  of  mounting  his  chariot,  to  his  sons 
Alkmaon  ami  Amphilochus,  commanding  Alkn,a!on  to  avenge  his 
approaching  death  by  killing  the  venal  EriphylC-,  and  by  undertaking 
a  second  expedition  asraiust  Thebes.  . 

The  Attic  dramatists  describe  this  expedition  as  having  been  con_ 
ducted  by  seven  chiefs,  one  to  each  of  the  seven  celebrated  gates  of 
Thebes.  But  the  Cyclic  Thebai-s  gave  to  it  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive character,  mentioning   auxiliaries  ^y<^J^<:^:^'^^^^^:i'^^l 

an< 

an 

lect  allies,  is  meniioneu  in  mc  iniui.      jm^j   "wv.   .. -.. ....-..- 

Mykense;  but  the  warning  signals  given  by  the  gods  were  so  terrible 

that  no  Mykenajan  could  venture  to  accompany  them.     The  seven 

principal  chiefs,  however,  were  Adrastvis    .\mphiaraus,  Kapaneus, 

Ilippomedon:  Partlienopcens,  Tydeus  and  Polymkes 

The   Kadmeians,  assisted   by  their   allies    the   Phokians   and  the 

PhlecrvJE   marched  out  to  resist  the  invaders,  and  fought  a  battle  neni 

U  o  SnOnian  hill,  in  which  they  were  defeated  and  forced  to  re Ure 

within   the  walls.     Tlie  prophet  Teiresias  acquauited  them  tlmt  if 

Men(Pkeus   son  of  Kreon;  would  offer  himself  as  a  victim  to  Ares. 

V  ctorv  would  be  assured  to  Thebes.     The  generous  youth,  as  soon 

as  lie  learned  that  his  life  was  to  be  the  price  of  safety  to  his  country 

went  and  slew  himself  before  the  gates.     The  heroes  along  with 

Adrastus  now  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  town,  each  of 

tlie  seven  selecting  one  of  the  gates  to  assault.     The  contest  was  long 
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and  strenuously  maintained;  but  the  devotion  of  Menoekeus  had  pro- 
cured for  the  Thebans  the  protection  of  the  gods.  Parthenopaeus 
was  killed  with  a  stone  by  Periklymenus;  and  when  the  furious 
Kapaneus,  having  planted  a  scaling-ladder,  had  mounted  the  walls, 
he  was  smitten  by  a^  thunderbolt  from  Zeus,  and  cast  down  dead 
upon  the  earth.  This  event  struck  terror  into  the  Argeians,  and 
Adrastus  called  back  his  troops  from  the  attack.  The  Thebans  now 
sallied  forth  to  pursue  them,  when  Eteokl^s,  arresting  the  battle, 
])roposed  to  decide  the  controversy  by  single  combat  with  his  brother. 
The  challenge,  eagerly  accepted  by  Polynikes,  was  agreed  to  by 
Adrastus;  a  single  combat  ensued between*^the  two  brothers,  in  which 
both  were  exasperated  to  fury,  and  both  ultimately  slain  by  each 
other's  hand.  This  equal  terniination  left  the  result  of  the  general 
contest  still  undetermined,  and  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies  renewed 
the  fight.  In  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  ensued,  the  sons  of 
Astakus  on  the  TliGban  side  displayed  the  mo>«t  conspicuous  and  suc- 
cessful valor.  One  of  them,  Melanippus,  mortally  wounded  Tydeus 
—while  two  others,  Leades  and  Amphidikus,  killed  Eteoklus  and 
Hippomedon.  Amphiaraiis  avenged  Ty^ieus  by  killing  Melanippus; 
but  unable  to  arrest  the  rout  of  the  army,  he  fled  with  the  rest,  closely 

pursued  by  Periklymenus.  The  latter  was  about  to  pierce  him  with 
his  spear,  when  the  beneficence  of  Zeus  rescued  him  from  this  dis- 
grace — miraculously  opening  the  earth  under  him,  so  that  Amphia- 
raiis with  his  chariot  and  horses  was  received  unscathed  into  her 
bosom.  The  exact  spot  where  this  memorable  incident  happened  was 
indicated  by  a  sepulchral  building,  and  shown  b}^  the  Thebans  dowm 
to  the  days  of  Pausanias — its  sanctity  being  attested  b}^  the  fact  that 
no  animal  would  consent  to  touch  the  herbage  which  irrew  within 
the  sacred  inclosure.  Amphiaraus,  rendered  immortal  by  Zeus,  was 
worshiped  as  a  god  at  Argos,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Oropus — and  for 
many  centuries  gave  answers  at  his  oracle  to  the  questions  of  the 
pious  applicant. 

Adrastus,  thus  deprived  of  the  prophet  and  warrior  whom  lie 
regarded  as  '*the  eye  of  his  army,"  and  having  seen  the  other  chiefs 
killed  in  the  disastrous  fight,  was  forced  to  take  flight  singl}^  and 
Avas  preserved  b}^  the  matchless  swiftness  of  his  horae  Areion,  the 
offspring  of  Poseidon.     He  reached  Argos  on  his  return,  bringing 

with  him  nothing  except  "his  garment  of  woe  and  his  black-maued 
steed." 

Kreon,  father  of  the  heroic  youth  Menoekeus,  succeeding  to  the 
administration  of  Thebes  after  the  death  of  the  two  hostile  brothers 
and  the  repulse  of  Adrastus,  caused  Eteokl(^s  to  be  buried  with  dis- 
tinguished honor,  but  cast  out  ignominiously  the  bod}^  of  Polynikes 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  forbidding  every  one  on  pain  of  death  to 
consign  it  to  the  tomb.  He  likewise  refused  permission  to  Adrastus 
to  inter  the  bodies  6t  his  fallen  comrades.  This  proceeding,  so 
offensive  to  Grecian  feeling,  gave  rise  to  two  further  tales;  one  of 
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them  at  least  of  the  highest  pathos  and  interest.  Antigon^,  the  sister 
of  Polynik^s,  hciird  with  indiguatioo  the  revolting  edict  consigning 
her  brother's  body  to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  and  depriving  it  of 
those  rites  which  were  considered  essential  to  llie  repose  of  the  dead. 
Unmoved  by  tlie  dissuading  counsel  of  an  affectionate  but  timid 
sister,  and  unable  to  procure  assistance,  she  determined  to  brave  the 

hazard,  and  to  bury  the  body  with  her  own  hands.  Slie  was 
detected  in  the  act;  and  Kreon,  though  forewarned  by  Teiresias  of 
the  consequences,  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  buried  alive,  as  hav- 
ing deliberately  set  at  naught  the  solemn  edict  of  the  city.  His  son 
Haemon,  to  whom  she  Avas  engaged  to  be  married,  in  vain  inter- 
ceded for  her  life.  In  an  agony  of  despair  he  slew  himself  in  the 
sepulchre  to  wiiich  the  living  Antigone  had  been  consigned;  and  his 
mother  Eurydik^,  the  wife  of  Kreon,  inconsolable  for  his  death, 
perished  by  her  own  hand.  And  thus  the  new  light  which  seemed 
to  be  springing  up  over  the  last  remaining  scion  of  the  devoted 
family  of  (Edipus,  is  extinguished  amid  gloom  and  horrors — which 
overshadowed  also  the  house  and  dynasty  of  Kreon. 

The  other  tale  stands  n^ore  apart  from  the  original  legend,  and 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  patriotic  pride  of  the  Athenians. 
Adrastus,  unable  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Thebans  to  inter 
the  fallen  chieftains,  presented  himself  in  suppliant  guise,  accom- 
panied by  their  disconsolate  mothers,  to  Theseus  at  Eleusis.  He 
implored  the  Athenian  warrior  to  extort  from  the  perverse  Thebans 

that  last  melancholy  privilege  which  no  decent  or  pious  Greeks  ever 
thought  of  withholding,  and  thus  to  sland  forth  as  the  champion  of 
Grecian  public  morality  in  one  of  its  nu)st  essential  points,  not  less 
than  of  the  rights  of  the  subterranean  gods.  The  Thebans  obsti- 
nately persisting  in  their  refusal,  Theseus  undertook  an  expedition 
against  their  city,  vanquished  them  in  the  field,  and  compelled 
them  by  force  of  arms  to  permit  the  sepulture  of  their  fallen 
enemies.  This  chivalrous  interposition,  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
preserved  dramas  of  Euripides,  formed  a  subject  of  glorious  recol- 
lection to  the  Athenians  throughout  the  historical  age.  Their  ora- 
tors dwelt  upon  it  in  terms  of  animated  panegyric;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  accjppted  as  a  real  fact  of  the  past  time,  with  not  less 
implicit  conviction  than  the  battle  of  Marathon.  But  the  Thebans, 
though  equally  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  main  story,  dissented 
from  the  Athenian  version  of  it,  maintaining  that  they  had  given  up 
the  bodies  for  sepulture  voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord.  The 
tomb  of  the  chieftains  was  shown  near  Eleusis  even  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias. 

The  defeat  of  the  seven  chiefs  before  Thebes  was  amply  avenged 
by  their  sons,  again  under  the  guidance  of  Adrastus:  ^Egialeus  of 
Adrastus,  Thersandcr  sou  of  Polynikes,  Alkmieouaud  Amphilochus, 
sons  of  Amphiaralis,  Diomcjdes,  son  of  Tydeus,  Sthenelus  son  of 
Kax^aneus,  Promachus  sou  of  Parthenopeeus,  and  Euryalus  son  of 
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Mekistheus,  joined  in  this  expedition.     Though  all  these  youthful 

warriors,  called  the  Epigoni,  took  part  in  the  expedition,  the  grand 
and  prominent  place  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  Alkmaeon, 
son  of  Amphiaraus.  Assistance  was  given  to  them  from  Corinth  and 
Megara,  as  well  as  from  MessenO  and  Arcadia;  while  Zeus  mani- 
fested his  favorable  dispositions  by  signals  not  to  be  mistaken.  At 
the  river  Glisas  the  Epigoni  were  met  by  the  Thebans  in  arms,  and 
a  battle  took  place  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  defeated. 
Laodamas,  sou  of  Eteokles,  killed  ^gialeus,  son  of  Adrastus;  but  he 
and  his  army  were  routed  and  driven  within  the  walls  by  the  valor 
and  energy  of  Alkmaeon.    The  defeated  Kadmeians  consulted  the 

prophet  Teiresias,  who  informed  them  that  the  gods  had  declared 
for  their  enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  success- 
ful resistance.  By  his  advice  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  assailants 
offering  to  surrender  the  town,  while  they  themselves  conveyed 
away  their  wives  and  children,  and  fled  under  the  command  of 
Laodamas  to  the  lUyrians,  upon  which  the  Epigoni  entered  ThGbes, 
and  established  Thersander,  son  of  Polynikes,  on  the  throne. 

Adrastus,  who  in  the  former  expedition  had  been  the  single  sur- 
vivor among  so  many  fallen  companions,  now"  found  himself  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  triumph  and  joy  of  the  conquerors:  he 
had  lost  his  son  iEgialeus,  and  the  violent  sorrow  arising  from  the 

event  prematurely  cut  short  his  life.  His  soft  voice  and  persuasive 
eloquence  were  proverbial  in  the  ancient  epic.  He  was  worshiped 
as  a  hero  both  at  Argos  and  at  Sikyon,  but  with  especial  solemnity 
in  the  last-mentioned  place,  where  his  Heroum  stood  in  the  public 
agora,  and  where  his  exploits  as  w^ell  as  his  sufferings  were  cele- 
brated periodically  in  lyric  tragedies.    Melanippus,  son  of  Astakus, 

the  brave  defender  of  ThObes,  who  had  slain  both  Tydeus  and 
Mekistheus,  was  worshiped  with  no  less  solemnity  by  the  Thebans. 
The  enmity  of  these  two  heroes  rendered  it  impossible  for  both  of 
them  to  be  worshiped  close  upon  the  same  spot.  Accordingly  it 
came  to  pass  during  the  historical  period,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
the  Solonian  legislation  at  Athens,  that  Kleisthenes,  despot  of  Sikyon, 
wishing  to  banish  the  hero  Adrastus  and  abolish  the  religious  solem- 
nities celebrated  in  honor  of  the  latter  by  the  Siftyonians,  first 
applied  to  tha  Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  tliis  banish- 
ment into  effect  directly  and  forcibly.  That  permission  being 
refused,  he  next  sent  to  Thebes  an  intimation  that  he  was  anxious 
to  introduce  their  hero  Melanippus  into  Hikyon.  The  Thebans 
willingly  consented,  and  he  assigned  to  the  new  hero  a  consecrated 
spot  in  the  the  strongest  and  most  commanding  portion  of  the 
Sikyonian  prytaneium.  He  did  this  (says  the  historian)  ''knowing 
that  Adrastus  would  forthwith  go  away  of  his  own  accord;  since 
Melanippus  was  of  all  persons  the  most  odious  to  him,  as  having 
slain  both  his  son-in-law  and  his  brother."  Kleisthenes,  moreover, 
diverted  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  which  had  been  offered  to  Adras- 
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tus  to  the  newlv-establishcd  hero  Melanippus;  and  the  lyric  tr age- 
dies  from  the  worsliip  of  Adrastus  to  that  of  Dionysus  But  his 
dynasty  did  not  long  continue  after  his  decease,  and  the  Sikyonians 
then  re-established  their  ancient  solemnities. 

Near  the  Prcetid  gate  of  Thebes  were  seen  the  tombs  of  two  com- 
batants who  had  hated  each  other  daring  life  even  more  than  Adrastus 
and  Melanippus— the  two  brothers  Eteokles  and  Polynik^.  i^veii 
as  heroes  and  objects  of  worship,  they  still  continued  to  manifest 
their  inextinguishable  hostility:  those  who  offered  sacrifices  to  them 
observed  that  the  flame  and  the  smoke  from  the  two  adjoining  altars 
abhorred  all  communion,  and  flew  off  in  directions  exactly  opposite 
The  Theban  exegetes  assured  Pausanias  of  this  fact.  And  though 
he  did  not  himself  witness  it,  yet  liaving  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a 
miracle  not  very  dissimilar  at  Piouiae  in  Mysia,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  crediting  their  assertion.        ^  ^     r  mx.^x.  -     *. 

Amphiaralis,  when  forced  into  the  first  attack  of  Thebes-- a  gainst 
bis  own  foreknowledge  and  against  the  warnings  of  the  gods-had 
enioined  his  sons  Alkmseon  and  Amphilochus  not  only  to  avenge  his 
death  upon  the  Th^bans,  but  also  to  punish  the  treachery  of  their 
mother,  "  Eriphyle,  the  destroyer  of  her  liusband."     In  obedience  to 
this  command,  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphian 
oracle  Alkmfeon  slew  his  mother;  but  the  awful  Erinnys,  the  avenger 
of  matricide,  inflicted  on  him  a  long  and  terrible  punishment,  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  reason,  and  chasing  him  about  from  place  to  place 
without  the  possibility  of  repose  or  peace  of  mind.     He  craved  pro- 
tection and  cure  from  the  god  at  Delphi,  who  required  him  to  dedi- 
cate at  the  temple,  as  an  offering,  the  precious  necklace  of  Kadmus, 
that  irresistible  bribe  which  had  originally  corrupted  Eriphyle.     He 
further  intimated  to  the  unhappy  sufferer,  that  though  the  whole 
earth  was  tainted  with  liis  crime,  and  had  become  uninhabitable  for 
him  vet  there  was  a  spot  of  ground  which  was  not  under  the  eye  of 
the  sun  at  the  time  when  the  matricide  was  committed,  and  where 
therefore  Alkma^on  vet  might  find  a  tranquil  shelter.     The  promise 
was  realized  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous,  whose  turbid  stream 
was  perpetually  depositins:  new  earth  and  forming  additional  islands. 
Upon  one  of  these,  near  (Eniadge,  Alkmaeon  settled,  permanently  and 
in  peace-  he  became  the  primitive  hero  of  Akarnanm,  to  which  his 
son  Akarnnn  eave  name.    The  necklace  was  found  among  the  trea- 
sures of  Delphi  (toifether  with  that  which  had  been  given  by  Aphro- 
ait(5  to  Helen),  by  the  Phokian  plunderers  who  stripped  the  temple 
in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedou.     The  Phokian  women  quarreled 
about  these  valuai)le  ornaments.     Wc  are  told  that  the  necklace  of 
Eriphyl^)  was  allotted  to  a  woman  of  gloomy  and  malignant  disposi- 
tion  who  ended  by  putting  her  husband  to  death;  that  of  Helen  to  a 
beautiful  but  volatile  wife,  who  abandoned  her  husband  from  prefer- 
ence for  a  young  Epirot.  ,         ..       ^-  *       *  /I    All. 

There  were  several  other  legends  respecting  the  distracted  Alk- 
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mseon,  either  appropriated  or  invented  by  the  Attic  tragedians.  He 
went  to  PhSgeus,  king  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  whose  daughter 
ArsinoS  he  married,  giving  as  a  nuptial  present  the  necklace  of  Eri- 
phyle. Being  however  unable  to  remain  there,  in  consequence  of 
the  unremitting  persecutions  of  the  maternal  Erinnys,  he  sought 
shelter  at  the  residence  of  king  Achelous,  whose  daughter  KallirhoS 
he  made  his  wife,  and  on  whose  soil  he  obtained  repose.  But  Kal- 
lirhoe  would  not  be  satisfied  without  the  possession  of  the  necklace 
of  Eriphyle,  and  Alkma36n  went  back  to  Psophis  to  fetch  it,  where 
Phegeus  and  his  sons  slew  him.  He  had  left  twin  sons,  infants,  with 
Kallirhoe,  who  prayed  fervently  to  Zeus  that  they  might  be  preter-^ 
naturally  invested  with  immediate  manliood,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  their  father.  Her  prayer  was  granted,  and  her  sons 
Amphoterus  and  Akarnan,  having  instantaneously  sprung  up  to 
manhood,  proceeded  into  Arcadia,  slew  the  murderers  of  their  father, 
and  brought  away  the  necklace  of  Eriphyle,  which  they  carried  to 
Delphi. 

Euripides  deviated  still  more  widely  from  the  ancient  epic,  by 
making  Alkmajon  the  husband  of  Manto,  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and 
the  father  of  Amphilochus.  According  to  the  Cyclic  Th^bais,  Manto 
was  consigned  by  the  victorious  Epigoni  as  a  special  offering  to  the 
Delphian  god;  and  Amphilochus  was  son  of  Amphiaralis,  not  son  of 
Alkmaeon.  He  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  town  called  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  in  Akarnania,  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Ambrakia.  ThucydidOs  tells  us  that  he  went  thither  on  his  retura 
from  the  Trojan  war,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  which 
he  found  at  the  Peloponn^sian  Argos.  Tlie  Akarnanians  were 
remarkable  for  the  numerous  prophets  which  they  supplied  to  the 
re^t  of  Greece:  their  heroes  were  naturally  drawn  from  the  great 
prophetic  race  of  the  Melampodids. 

Thus  ends  the  legend  of  the  two  sieges  of  Thebes;  the  greatest 
event,  except  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  the  ancient  epic;  the  greatest 
enterprise  of  war,  between  Greeks  and  Greeks,  during  the  time  of 
those  who  are  called  the  Heroes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  capital  and  culminating  point  of  the  Grecian 
epic, — tiie  two  sieges  and  captures  of  Troy,  with  the  destinies  of  the 
dispersed  heroes,  Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian,  after  the  second  and 
most  celebrated  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city. 
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It  would  require  a  large  volume  to  convey  any  tolerable  idea  of 
the  vast  extent  and  expansion  of  this  interesting  fable,  tirst  handled 
by  SO  many  poets,  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  with  their  endless  additions, 
transformations,  and  contradictions,— then  purged  and  recast  by 
historical  inquirers,  who,  under  color  of  setting  aside  the  exagger- 


the  Greeks  believed  to  be  their  antiquities,  the  Trojan  war  can  be 
regarded  as  only  one  among  a  large  number  of  incidents  upon  which 
Hekatseus  and  Herodotus  looked  back  as  constituting  their  fore-tune. 
Taken  as  a  special  legendary  event,  it  is,  indeed,  ol  wider  and  larger 
interest  than  any  other,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  single  it  out  from  the 
rest  as  if  it  rested  upon  a  dillerent  and  more  trustworthy  basis,  i 
must  therefore,  conline  myself  to  an  abridged  narrative  of  the  cur- 
rent and  leading  facts;  and  amid  the  numerous  contradictory  state- 
ments  which  are  to  be  found  respecting  every  one  of  them,  1  know 
no  better  ground  of  preference  than  comparative  antiquity,  though 
even  the  oldest  tales  which  we  possess— those  contained  in  the  iiiad— 
evidently  presuppose  others  of  prior  date.    ^  .    r^     . 

The  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Trojan  line  of  kings  is  Dardanus, 
son  of  Zeus,  founder  and  eponymus  of  Dardania:  in  the  account  ot 
later  authors,  Dardanus  was  called  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Elektra, 
daucrhter  of  Atlas,  and  was  further  said  to  have  come  from  bamo- 
Ihra'ce  or  from  Arcadia,  or  from  Italy;  but  of  this  Homer  mentions 
nothino-  The  first  Dardanian  town  founded  by  him  was  in  a  lofty 
position  on  the  descent  of  Mount  Ida;  for  he  was  not  yet  strong 
enouirh  to  establish  himself  on  the  plain.  But  his  son  Lrichthomus, 
by  the  favor  of  Zeus,  became  the  wealthiest  of  mankind.  His  tlocks 
and  herds  havino-  multiplied,  he  had  in  his  pastures  8,000  mares,  the 
ojffsprino;  of  some  of  whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  horses  of  preter- 
natural  swiftness.  Tros,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  and  the  eponym 
of  the  Troiahs,  had  three  sons— llus,  Assaracus,  and  the  beautitul 
Ganymedes,  whom  Zeus  stole  away  to  become  his  cup-bearer  iu 
Olympus,  giving  to  his  father  Tros,  as  the  price  of  the  youth,  a  team 

of  immortal  horses.  ,  ^     -,     .       ,•         t 

From  llus  and  Assaracus  the  Trojan  and  Dardanian  lines  diverge; 
the  former  passing  from  llus  to  Laomedon,  Priam,  and  Hector;  the 
latter  from  Assaracus  to  Capys,  Anchises,  and  ^neas.  llus  toum.ed 
in  the  plain  of  Troy  the  holy  city  of  Ilium ;  Assaracus  and  his  descend- 
ants remained  sovereigns  of  Dardanm.  .,  .  -r»  -a-  i 
It  was  under  the  proud  Laomedon,  son  of  llus,  that  Poseidon  and 
Apollo  underwent,  by  comniand  of  Zeus,  a  temporary  servitude;  tne 
former  building  the  walls  of  the  town,  the  latter  tending  the  flocks 
and  herds  When  their  task  was  completed  and  the  penal  period  had 
expired  they  claimed  the  stipulated  reward;  but  Laomedon  angrily 
repudiated  their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  off  their  ears, 
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to  tie  them  hand  and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in  some  distant  island  as 
slaves.  He  was  punished  for  this  treachery  by  a  sea-monster,  whom 
Poseidon  sent  to  ravage  his  fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects. 
Laomedon  publicly  offered  the  immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to  his 
father  Tros,  as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  destroy  the  monster. 
But  an  oracle  declared  that  a  virgin  of  n<>ble  blood  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Hesione,  daughter  of  Laome- 
don himself.     H^raklt^s,  arriving  at  this  critical  moment,  killed  the 

monster  by  the  aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by  Athene  and  the  Trojans, 
so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden  and  the  people;  but  Laome- 
don, by  a  second  act  of  perfidy,  gave  him  mortal  horses  in  place  of 
the  matchless  animals  whicirhad  been  promised.  Thus  defrauded 
of  his  due,  H^rakles  equipped  six  ships,  attacked  and  captured  Troy 
and  killed  Laomedon,  giving  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary 
Telamon,  to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teukros.  A 
painful  sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  historical  town  of  Ilium,  who  offered  no  worship  to  H^rakl^s. 

Among  all  the  sons  of  Laomedon,  Priam  was  the  only  one  who 
had  remonstrated  against  the  refusal  of  the  w^ell-earued  guerdon  cf 
Herakl^s;  for  which  the  hero  recompensed  hiin  by  placing  him  on 
the  throne.  Many  and  distinguished  were  his  sons  and  daughters, 
as  well  by  his  wife  Hekab^,  daughter  of  Kisseus,  as  by  other  women. 
Among  the  sons  were  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Troilus, 
Polites,  Polydorus;  among  the  daughters,  Laodike,  Kreiisa,  Polyxena, 
and  Kassandra. 

The  birth  of  Paris  was  preceded  by  formidable  presage ;  for  HekabS 
dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand,  and  Priam,  on  consult- 
ing the  soothsayers,  was  informed  that  the  son  about  to  be  born 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.  Accordingl}'  he  directed  the  child  to  be 
exposed  on  Mount  Ida;  but  the  inauspicious  kindness  of  the  gods 
preserved  him;  and  he  grew  up  amid  the  flocks  and  herds,  active 
and  beautiful,  fair  of  hair  and  symmetrical  in  person,  and  the  special 
favorite  of  AphroditS. 

It  was  to  this  youth,  iu  his  solitary  shepherd's  walk  on  Mount  Ida, 
that  the  three  goddesses,  Here,  Athene,  and  Aphrodite,  were  con- 
ducted, in  order  that  he  might  determine  the  dispute  respecting  their 
comparative  beauty,  which  had  arisen  at  the  nuptials  of  P^leus  and 
Thetis, — a  dispute  brought  about  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement, 
and  in  accomplishment  of  the  deep-laid  designs  of  Zeus.  For  Zeus, 
remarking  with  pain  the  immoderate  numbers  of  the  then  existing 
heroic  race,  pitied  the  earth  for  the  overwhelming  burden  which  she 
was  compelled  to  bear,  and  determined  to  lighten  it  by  exciting  a 
destructive  and  long-continued  war.  Paris  awarded  the  palm  of 
beauty  to  Aphrodite,  who  promised  him  in  recompense  the  possession 
of  Helena,  wife  of  the  Spartan  Menelaus, — the  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
the  fairest  of  living  women.  At  the  instance  of  Aphrodite,  ships 
were  ^built  for  him,  and  he  embarked  on  the  enterprise  so  fraught 
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with  eventual  disaster  to  his  native  city,  in  spite  of  the  menacing 
proi)liecies  of  his  brother  Helenus.and  the  always  neglected  warnings 

^'parir'on  arriving  at  Sparta,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mene- 

laus  as  well  as  bv  Kastor  and  Pollux,  and  was  enabled  to  present  the 
rich  "ifts  which'he  had  brought  to  Helen.  Menelaus  then  departed 
to  KvHe  leaving  Helen  to  entertain  his  Trojan  guest— a  favorable 
moment  which  was  employed  by  Aphrodite  to  bring  about  he 
iutricue  and  the  elopement.  Paris  carried  away  with  him  both  Helen 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  Menelaus,  made  a  prosper- 
ous voyage  to  Troy,  and  arrived  there  safely  witn  his  prize  on  the 

"'MeiSus,  informed  by  Iris  in  Krete  of  the  perfidious  return  made 
by  Paris  for  his  hospitality,  hastened  home  in  grief  and  indignalioa 
to  consult  with  his  brother  Agamemnon,  as  well  as  with  the  venera- 
ble Nestor    on   the  means  of  avenging  the  outrage,     lliey  made 
known  the  event  to  the  Greek  chiefs  around  them,  among  wboni 
they  found  universal  sympathy;  Nestor,  PalamedSs,  and  others  went 
round  to  solicit  aid  in  a  contemplated  attack  of  Troy,  under  the 
command  of  Agamemnon,  to  whom  each  chief  promised  both  obedi- 
ence and  unwearied  exertion  until  Helen  should  be  recovered.   Jea 
years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedition      q-^^.e  goddesses  HerS 
and  AthGu6.  incensed  at  the  preference  given  by  Pans  to  Aphrodite, 
and  animated  bv  steady  attachment  to  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mykfinse, 
took  an   active  part  in  the  cause-   and  the  horses  of  Her6  were 
faticued  with  her  repeated  visits  to  the  different  parts  of  Greece.     ^ 
Bv  such  efforts  a  force  was  at  length  assemb'ed  at  Aulis  in  IJoco- 
tia  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  more  than  100,000  men— a  force 
outnumbering  by  more  than  ten  to  one  anything  that  the  Trojans 
themselves  could  oppose,  and  superior  to  the  defenders  of  Troy 
even  with  all  her  allies  included.     It  comprised  heroes  with  their 
followers  from  the  extreme  points  of  Greece-from  the  north-west- 
eru   portions   of   Thessalv  under   Mount   Olympus,   as  well   as  the 
western  islands  of  Duliciiium  and  Ithaca,  and  the  eastern  islands  of 
KrOte   and    Rhodes.      Agamemnon    hiK.self   contributed   100   sh.ps 
manned  with  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  MykCuie,  besides  furnish- 
imr  60  ships  to  the  Arcadians,  who  possessed  none  of  their  own. 
Menelaus  brought  with  him  60  ships,  Nestor  from  Pvlus  90.  Idome- 
neus  from  KrC-te  and  DiomOdSs  from  Argos,  80  each^  .  Forty  sh.ps 
were  manned  bv  the  Eleians.  under  four  different  c  uefs;  the  like 
number  under  Meees  from  Duliehium  and  the  Echinades.  and  under 
Thoas  from  KalydSn  and  the  other  ^tolian  towns.     Odysseus  from 
Ithaca  and  Aiax  from  Salamis,  brouglit  12  ships  each.     Ihe  Abaa- 
tes  from  Eub'oea,  under  ElphSnor.  filled  40  vessels:  the  Ba-otians 
under  PenelcSs  and  Lfiitus,  50;  the  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus  and 
AsDledon   30;  the  light-armed  Lokiians,  under  Aiax  son  of  Oileus, 
4jb;  the  I'hokians  as  many.     The  Athenians,  under  Menestheus,  a 
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chief  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  marshaling  an  army,  mustered  50 
ships;  the  Myrmidons  from  Phtbia  and  Hellas,  under  Achilles,  assem- 
bled in  50  ships;   Protesilaus  from  Phylak^  and  Pvrasus,  and  Eury- 
pylus  from  Ormenium,  each  came  with  40  ships;  Machaon  and 
Podaleirius,  from  Trikka,  with  30;   Eumelus,  from  Pherse  and  the 
lake  Boeb^is,  with  11;  and  Philokt§tes  from  Meliboea  with  7;  the 
Lapithae,  under  Polypoet^s,    son    of   Peirithous,    filled    40  vessels- 
the  ^nianes  and  Perrhsebians,  under  Guneus,  22;  and  the  Magnetos' 
under  Prothous,  40;  these  last  two  were  from  the  northernmost  parts 
of  Thessaly,  near  the  mountains  P^Jion  and  Olympus.    From  Rhodes, 
under  Tl^polemus,  son  of  H^rakl^s,  appeared  9  ships;   from  Sym^[ 
under  the  comely  but  effeminate  Nireus,  3;  from  Kos,  Krapathus' 
and  the  neighboring  islands,  30,  under  the  orders  of  Pheidippus  and 
Antiphus,  sons  of  Thessalus  and  grandsons  of  H^rakl^s. 

^  Among  this  band  of  heroes  were  included  the  distinguished  war- 
riors Ajax   and   DiomMSs,  and  the  sagacious  Nestor;    while  Aga- 
memnon himself,   scarcely  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  prowess 
brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for  prudence  in  command.     But 
the  most  marked  and  conspicuous  of  all  were  Achilles  and  Odvsseus- 
the  former  a  beautiful  youth  born  of  a  divine  mother,  swift  in  the 
race,  of  fierce  temper  and  irresistible  might;  the  latter  not  less  effi- 
cient as  an  ally,  from  his  eloquence,  his  untiring  endurance,  his 
inexhaustible  resources  under  difficulty,  and  the  mixture  of  daring- 
courage  with  deep-laid  cunning  which  never  deserted  him:  the  blood 
of  the  arch-deceiver  Sisyphus,  through  an  illicit  connection  with  his 
mother  Autikleia,  was  said  to  flow  in  his  veins,  and  he  was  espe- 
cially patronized  and  protected  by  the  goddess  Ath^n^.     Odysseus, 
unwilling  at  first  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  had  even  simulated 
insanity;  but  Palamedes,  sent  to  Ithaca  to  invite  him,   tested  the 
reality  of  his  madness  by  placing  in  the  furrow  where  Odysseus  was 
ploughing,  his  infant  son   Telemachus.     Thus  detected,  Odysseus 
could  not  refuse  to  join  the  Achaean  host,  but  the  prophet  Halither- 
S(5s  predicted  to  him  that  twenty  years  would  elapse  before  he  revis- 
ited his  native  land.     To  Achilles  the  gods  had  promised  the  full 
effulgence  of  heroic  glory  before  the  walls  of  Troy;  nor  could  the 
place  be  taken  without  both  his  co-operation  and  that  of  his  son 
after  him.     But  they  had  forewarned  him  that  this  brilliant  career 
would  be  rapidly  brought  to  a  close;  and*that  if  he  desired  a  long 
life,  he  must  remain  tranquil  and  inglorious  in  his  native  land.     In 
spite  of  the  reluctance  of  his  mother  Thetis,  he  preferred  few  years 
with  bright  renown,  and  joined  the  Achaean  host.    When  Nestor 
and  Odysseus  came  to  Phthia  to  invite  him,  both  he  and  his  intimate* 
friend  Patroklus  eagerly  obeyed  the  call. 

Agamemnon  and  his  powerful  host  set  sail  from  Aulis;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  localitv  and  the  direction,  they  landed  by  mistake  in 
Teuthrania,  a  part  of  Mysia  near  the  river  Kalkus,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  country  under  the  persuasion  that  it  was  the  neighbor 
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hood  of  Troy.    TSlcplu.    the  Wn.,  of  the  ^^^^^ 

repelled  them  but  -- ,f  ^^^ '   sSS  thd.  n.LaL,  retired; 

Achilles  attacked  and  took  S^,&,;f  ^,XJf,,^"fto^    his  wouudS. 
the  daughter  of  Lycomedes    ^f^f,  f /'"^VeT,"'^'  f  present  himself  to 

Lykians  under  Sarpedou   My.ians   Kaiians.  ;^  am  w 
pLygians,  Thvadans  and  P«on.«-.     fl*  -  -  ^^^^^  ronted.'^and 
oppose  the  landing  ot  the  Gieeks^   uier  J  ^  j,,       ^at  bul- 

even  the  invulnerable  I^yl^''''^' ^«"/;  Achilles  Having  driven  the 
^vark8  of  the  defense,  ;y"«,^\»^^^>  ^i^^  ,  andstomedLyrnOssus, 
Trojans  within  their  walls,  ^cl  "eb  »   '^^^^^^^^^  ,^velve  towns 

Pedasus,  Lesbos,  and  otliev  l^'"'^^,^'^^^'^  "/.'*!  e  drove  off  the  oxen  of 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  eleven  in  .'^f. '"/'^""*  •  ."^.."^'^y  escaped  with  his 
^.neas  and  pi.rsned  )'^.  »'<;';?  £".;^{,rfKr01ut  3^^^  of'^Priam,  and 
life:  he  surprised  and  ki  ed  the  >«"  'y*;',/'"  j^  ^^  prisoners  into  the 

^TTtr;^1^^  "fie^^quiixi  as  hrs'e!ifve^he  fair  BrisOis. 
islands  of  the  Jhsum.     rie  .u  q  .  j  moreover,  eager 

^aiileChryseis  wasawarde    to  Againcmnon^  ^,  ^^^.^  ^^^^,^,.^^,,, 

Stru\l£%nd%hSo  an^TLti^s  eontvived  to  bring  about  an 

interview  between  them.  „_.„:„„  „^jn\  was  deprived  of  Palame- 

AtthisperKKonhe^arthe^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

JrwrelfpaUuiISf /detected  h^^ 
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the  invention  of  letters,  of  dice  for  amusement,  of  night-watches,  as 
well  as  with  other  useful  suggestions.  According  to  the  old  Cyprian 
epic,  Palam^d^s  was  drowned  while  fishing  by  the  hands  of  Odvs- 
seus  and  Diomed6s.  Neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  does  the 
name  of  Palamedes  occur;  the  lofty  position  which  Odysseus  occu- 
pies in  both  those  poems — noticed  with  some  degree  of  displeasure 
even  by  Pindar,  who  described  Palamedes  as  the  wiser  man  of  the 
two—is  sufficient  to  explain  the  omission.  But  in  the  more  advanced 
period  of  the  Greek  mind,  when  intellectual  superiority  came  to 
acquire  a  higher  place  in  the  public  esteem  as  compared  with  mili- 
tary prowess,  the  character  of  Palamedes,  combined  with  his  unhappy 
fate,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages  in  the 
Trojan  legend,  ^schylus,  Sophokl^s,  and  Euripides,  each  conse- 
crated to  him  a  special  tragedy ;  but  the  mode  of  his  death  as  described 
in  the  old  epic  was  not  suitable  to  Athenian  ideas,  and  accordingly 
he  was  represented  as  having  been  falsely  accused  of  treason  by 
Odysseus,  who  caused  gold  to  be  buried  in  his  tent,  and  persuaded 
Agamenmon  and  the  Grecian  chiefs  that  Palamedes  liad  received  it 
from  the  Trojans.  He  thus  forfeited  his  life,  a  victim  to  the  calumny 
of  Odysseus  and  to  the  delusion  of  the  leading  Greeks.  The  philos- 
opher Sokrates,  in  the  last  speech  made  to  his  Athenian  judges, 
alludes  with  solemnity  and  fellow-feeling  to  the  unjust  condemnation 
of  Palamedes  as  analogous  to  that  which  he  himself  was  about  to 
suffer;  and  his  companions  seem  to  have  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on 

the  comparison.    Palamedes  passed  for  an  instance  of  the  slanderous 

enmity  and  misfortune  which  so  often  wait  upon  superior  genius. 

In  these  expeditions  the  Grecian  army  consumed  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  subdued  Trojans  dared  not  give  battle  without  their 
walls  for  fear  of  Achilles.  Ten  years  was  the  fixed  epical  duration 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as  five  years  was  the  duration  of  the  siege 
of  Kamikus  by  the  Kretan  armament  which  came  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Minos:  ten  years  of  preparation,  ten  years  of  siege,  and  ten  years 
of  wandering  for  Odysseus  were  periods  suited  to  the  rough  chrono- 
logical dashes  of  the  ancient  epic,  and  suggesting  no  doubts  nor 
difficulties  with  the  original  hearers.  But  it  was  otherwise  when  the 
same  events  came  to  be  contemplated  by  the  historicizing  Greeks, 

who  could  not  be  satisfied  without  either  finding  or  inventing  satis- 
factory bonds  of  coherence  betv/een  the  separate  events.  Thucydides 
tells  us  that  the  Greeks  were  less  numerous  than  the  poets  have 
represented,  and  that  being,  moreover,  very  poor,  they  were  unable  to 
procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions:  hence  they  were  com- 
pelled to  disperse  their  army,  and  to  employ  apart  of  it  in  cultivating 
the  Chersonese — a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neighbor- 
hood. Could  the  whole  army  have  been  emplo3^ed  against  Troy  at 
once  (he  says),  the  siege  would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and 
easily  concluded.  If  the  great  historian  could  permit  himself  thus 
to  amend  the  legend  in  so  many  points,  we  might  have  inmgined  that 
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a  simpler  course  would  have  been  to  include  the  diinition  of  the  siege 
amon?  the  list  of  poetical  exaggenitions,  and  to  aftrm  that  the  real 
siege  had  lasted  only  one  year  instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the 
ten  years'  duration  was  s«o  capital  a  feature  m  the  ancieat  tale  that 
no  critic  ventured  to  meddle  with  it.  »  .      j 

A  neriod  of  comparative  intermission,  however,  was  now  at  hand 
for   the  Trojans.     The   gods   brought  about   the  memorable   fit  of 
anger  of  Achilles,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  refused  to  put  on 
his  armor,  and  kept  his  Myrmidons  in  camp       According  to  the 
Cvpria  this  was  the  behest  of  Zeus,  who  had  compassion  on  the 
Troians:  according  to  the  Iliad,  Apollo  was  the  originating  cause 
from  anxiety  to  avenge   the  injury  which  his   priest  Chryses  had 
endured  from  Agamemnon.     For  a  considerable  time  the  combats 
of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  were  conducted  without  their  best  war- 
rior, and  severe,  indeed,  was  the  humiliation  which  they  underwent 
in  consequence.     How  the  remaining  Grecian  chiefs  vainly  strove  to 
make  aniends  for  his  absence-how  Hector  and  the  Trojans  defeated 
and  drove  them  to  their  ships— how  the  actual  blaze  of  the  destroy- 
ing flame,  applied  by  Hector  to  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  roused  up 
thi  anxious  and  sympathizing  Patroklus  and  extorted  a  reluctant 
consent  from  Achilles  to  allow  his  friend  and  his  followers  to  go 
forth  and  avert  the  last  extremity  of  ruin— how  Achilles,  when  Pat- 
roklus had  been  killed  by  Hector,  forgetting  his  anger  in  grief  for 
the   death   of   his   friend,   re-entered    the   fight    drove  the  Trojans 
within  their  walls  with  immense  slaughter,  and  satiated  his  revenge 
both  upon  the  living  and  the  dead  Hector,— all  these  events  have  been 
chronicled  together  with  those  divine  dispensations  on  which  most 
of  them  are  made  to  depend,  in  the  immortal  verse  of  the  Iliad. 

Homer  breaks  off  with  the  burial  of  Hector,  whose  body  has  ]ust 
been  ransomed  by  the  disconsolate  Priam;  while  the  lost  poem  of 
Arktinus,  entitled  the  ^thiopis.  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
argument  still  remaining  of  it,  handled  only  the  subsequent  events 
of  the  siege  The  poem  of  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  composed  about  the 
fourth  .^entury  of  the  Christian  era,  seems  in  its  hrst  books  t_o  coin- 
cide with   the  ^thiopis,  in  the  subsequent  books  partly  with  the 

Ilias  Minor  of  LeschSs.  .  ,^      ^  ■         • 

The  Trojans,  dismayed  by  the  death  of  Hector,  were  again  ani- 

TTifltpd  with  hone  bv  the  appearance  of  the  warlike  and  beautitul 
Zeu  of  the  Amazons,  Penthesileia.  daughter  of  Arfis  hitherto 
invincible  in  the  field,  who  came  to  their  assistance  from  1  brace  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  her  country-women.  bhe  again  led  the 
be<^ieged  without  the  walls  to  encounter  the  Greeks  in  the  open  held; 
and  under  her  auspices  the  latter  were  at  first  driven  back,  until  she, 
too  was  slain  by  the  invincible  arm  of  Achilles.  The  victor,  on 
taking  off  the  helmet  of  his  fair  enemy  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  was 

BTofomKilv  aitected  and  captivated  hy  her  charms,  for  which  he  was 
scomfullv'tuuuted  bv  Thersites:  exasperated  by  this  rash  msult,  ha 
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killed  Thersit^s  on  the  spot  with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  A  violent  dis- 
pute among  the  Grecian  chiefs  was  the  result,  for  Diom^d^s,  the 
kinsman  of  Thersitds,  warmly  resented  the  proceeding;  and  Achilles 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Lesbos,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  act  of 
homicide  by  Odysseus. 
Next  arrived  Memnon,  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  the  most  stately 

of  living  men,  with  a  powerful  band  of  black  Ethiopians,  to  the 
assistance  of  Troy.  Sallying  forth  against  the  Greeks,  he  made 
great  havoc  among  them:  the  brave  and  popular  Antilochus  per- 
ished by  his  hand,  a  victim  to  filial  devotion  in  defense  of  Nestor. 
Achilles  at  length  attacked  him,  and  for  a  long  time  the  combat  was 
doubtful  between  them:  the  prowess  of  Achilles  and  the  supplication 
of  Thetis  with  Zeus  finally  prevailed;  while  Eos  obtained  for  her 
vanquished  son  the  consoling  gift  of  immortality.  His  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  shown  near  the  Propontis,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ^sepus,  and  was  visited  annually  by  the  birds 
called  Memnouides,  who  swept  it  and  bedewed  it  with  water  from 
the  stream.  So  the  traveler  Pausanias  was  told,  even  in  the 
second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Hellespontine  Greeks. 

But  the  fate  of  Achilles  himself  was  now  at  hand.  After  routing 
the  Trojans  and  chasing  them  into  the  town,  he  was  slain  near 'the 
Skaean  gate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris,  directed  under 
the  unerring  auspices  of  Apollo.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Trojans  to  possess  themselves  of  the  body,  which  was,  however, 
rescued  and  borne  off  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  the  valor  of  Ajax  and 
Odysseus.  Bitter  was  the  grief  of  Thetis  for  the  loss  of  her  son: 
she  came  into  the  camp  with  the  Muses  and  the  Nereids  to  mourn 
over  him;  and  when  a  magnificent  funeral-pile  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Greeks  to  burn  him  with  every  mark  of  honor,  she  stole  away  the 
body  and  conveyed  it  to  a  renewed  and  immortal  life  in  the  island  of 
Leuke  in  the  Euxine  sea.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  there 
blest  with  the  nuptials  and  company  of  Helen. 

Thetis  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games  in  honor  of  her  son,  and 
offered  the  unrivaled  panoply  which  H^phasstos  had  forf  ed  and 
w^rought  for  him  as  a  prize  to  the  most  distinguished  warrior  in  the 
Grecian  army.  Odysseus  and  Ajax  became  rivals  for  the  distinction, 
when  Ath6n§,  together  with  some  Trojan  prisoners,  who  were  asked 
from  which  of  the  two  their  country  had  sustained  greatest  injury, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  gallant  Ajax  lost  his  senses 
with  grief  and  humiliation:  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  he  slew  some  sheep, 
mistaking  them  for  the  men  who  had  wronged  him,  and  then  fell 
upon  his  own  sword. 

Odysseus  now  learnt  from  Helenus,  son  of  Priam,  wiiom  he  had  cap- 
tured in  an  ambuscade,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  both 
Philoktet^s  and  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  could  be  prevailed 

upon  to  join  the  besiegers.     The  former,  having  been  stung  in  the 

v  foot  by  a  serpent,  aud  becoming  insupportable  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
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stench  of  bis  wound,  had  been  left  at  Lemnus  in  the  commencement 
of  the  expedition,  and  had  spent  ten  years  in  misery  on  that  desolate 
island,  but  he  still  possessed  tbepeerless  bow  and  arrows  of  Herakl^s, 
which  were  said  to  be  essential  to  the  capture  of  Troy.  DiomCd^^s 
fetched  PhiloktetC's  from  Lemus  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where  lie  was 
healed  by  the  sliill  of  Macliaon,  and  took  an  active  part  against  the 
Trojans — engaging  in  single  combat  with  Paris,  and  killinghim  with 
one  of  the  H^rakleian  arrows.  The  Trojans  were  allowed  to  carry 
away  for  burial  the  body  of  this  prince,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  their 
sufferings;  but  not  until  it  had  been  mangled  by  the  hand  of  Mene- 
laus.  Odysseus  went  to  the  island  of  Skyrus  to  invite  Neoptokmus 
to  the  army.  The  untried  but  impetuous  youth,  gladly  obeying  the 
call,  received  from  Odysseus  his  father's  armor;  wiiile,  on  the  other 
hand,  Eurypylus,  son  of  Tehphus,  came  from  Mysia  as  auxiliary  to 
the  Trojans  and  rendered  to  them  valuable  service — turning  the  tide 
of  fortune  for  a  lime  against  the  Greeks,  and  killing  some  of  their 
bravest  chiefs,  among  whom  were  numbeicd  Peneleos,  and  ths 
unrivaled  leech  Machaon.  The  exploits  of  Kc  optolemus  were  numer- 
ous, worthy  of  the  glory  of  his  race  and  the  renown  of  his  father, 
lle^encouutered  and  slew  Eurypylus,  together  with  numbers  of  the 
Mysian  warriors:  he  routed  the  Trojans^uid  drove  them  within  their 
walls,  from  whence  they  never  again  emerged  to  give  battle:  and  he 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  persuasive  diction  than 
for  forward  energy  in  the  tieklT 

Troy,  however,  was  still  impregnable  so  long  as  the  Palladium,  a 
statue  given  by  Zeus  himself  lo  Dardanus,  remained  in  the  citadel; 
and  great  care  had  been  taken  by  the  Trojans  not  only  to  conceal 
this  valuable  present,  but  to  construct  other  statues  so  like  it  as  to 
mislead  any  intruding  robber.  Nevertheless,  the  enterprising  Odj^s- 
seus,  having  disguised  his  person  with  miserable  clothing  and  self- 
inflicted  injuries,  found  means  to  penetrate  into  the  city  and  to  con- 
vey the  Palladium  by  stealth  away.  Helen  alone  recognized  him; 
but  she  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  Greece,  and  even  assisted 
Odysseus  in  concerting  means  for  the  capture  of  the  town. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  one  final  stratagem  w^as  resorted  to. 
By  the  hands  of  Epeius  of  Panopeus,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ath6n6,  a  capacious  hollow  wooden  horse  was  constructed,  capable 
of  containing  one  himdred  men.  In  the  inside  of  this  horse,  the  elite 
of  the  Grecian  heroes,  Neoptolemus,  Odysseus,  Menelaus,  and  others, 
concealed  themselves  while  the  entire  Grecian  army  sailed  away  to 
Tenedos,  burning  their  tents  and  pretending  to  have  abandoned  the 
siege.  The  Trojans,  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  free,  issued  from 
the  city  and  contemplated  with  astonishment  the  fabric  which  their 
enemies  had  left  behind.  They  long  doubted  what  should  be  done 
with  it;  and  the  anxious  heroes  from  within  heard  the  surrounding 
consultations,  as  well  as  the  voice   of  Helen  when  she  pronounced 

their  names  and  counterfeited  the  accents  of  theix*  wives.    Many 
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of  the  Trojans  were  anxious  to  dedicate  it  to  the  gods  in  the  city  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance;  but  the  more  cautious  spirits 
inculcated  distrust  of  an  enemy's  legacy.  Laocoou,  the  priest  of 
Poseidon,  manifested  his  aversion  by  striking  the  side  of  the  horse 
with  his  spear.  The  sound  revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow^  but 
the  Trojans  heeded  not  this  w^nrning  of  possible  fraud.  The  unfor- 
tunate Laocoon,  a  victoni  to  his  own  sagacity  and  patriotism,  miser- 
ably perished  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  together  with  one 
of  his  sons:  two  serpents  being  sent  expressly  by  the  gods  out  of  the 
sea  to  destroy  him.  By  this  terrific  spectacle,  together  with  the  per- 
fidious counsels  of  Simon — a  traitor  whom  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  false  information— the  l>o- 
jaus  were  induced  to  make  a  breach  in  their  ow^n  Avails,  and  to  drag 
the  fatal  fabric  with  triumph  and  exultation  into  their  city. 

The  destruction  of  Troy,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  gods,  was 
now^  irrevocably  sealed.  "While  the  Trojans  indulged  in  a  night  of 
riotous  festivity,  Simon  kindled  the  fire-signal  to  the  Greeks  at  Tene- 
dos, loosening  the  bolts  of  the  w^ooden  horse,  from  out  of  which  the 
inclosed  heroes  descended.  The  cit}^  assailed  both  from  within  and 
from  without,  was  thoroughly  sacked  and  destroyed,  with  the 
slaughter  or  captivity  of  thelarger  portion  of  its  heroes  as  well  as  its 
people.  The  venerable  Priam  perished  by  the  hand  of  Neoptolemus, 
having  in  vain  sought  shelter  at  the  domestic  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius. 
But  his  son  Deiphobus,  who  since  the  death  of  Paris  had  become 

the  husband  of  Helen,  defended  his  house  desperately  against  Odys- 
seus and  ;Menelaus,  and  sold  his  life  dear]3^  After  he  was  slain,  his 
body  was  fearfully  mutilated  by  the  latter. 

Thus  w^as  Troy  utterly  destroyed— the  city,  the  altars  and  temples, 
and  the  population,  ^neas  and  Anterior  were  permitted  to  escape, 
with  tl>eir  families,  having  been  always  more  favorably  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  than  the  remaining  Trojans.  According  to  one  version 
of  the  story,  they  had  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Greeks:  a  panther's 
skin  had  been  hung  over  the'^door  of  Antenor's  house  as  a  signal  for 
the  victorious  besiegers  to  spare  it  in  general  plunder.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  principal  captives,  Astyanax,  the  infant  son  of 
Hector,  was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  killed  by  Odysseus  or 

Neoptolemus:  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  was  immolated  on 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition  made  by J:he 
shade  of  the  deceased  hero  to  his  countrymen ;  while  her  sister  Kas- 
sandra  was  presented  as  a  prize  to  Agamemnon.  She  had  sought 
sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Ath^ng,  where  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus. 
making  a  guilty  attempt  to  seize  her,  had  drawn  both  upon  himself 
and  upon  the  army  the  serious  wrath  of  the  goddess,  insomuch  that 
the  Greeks  could  "^hardly  be  restrained  from  stoning  him  to  death. 
Andromach6  and  Helenus  were  both  given  to  Neoptolemus,  who, 
according  to  the  Ilias  Minor,  carried  away  also  ^Eneas  as  his  captive. 
Helen  gladly  .resumed  her  .union  with  Menelaus :  she  accompanied 
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him  back  to  Sparta,  and  lived  with  him  there  many  years  in  romfort 
and  dignity,  passing  afterward  to  a  happy  immortality  in  the 
Elysian  Qehls.  She  was  worshiped  as  a  goddess,  with  her  brothers, 
the  Dioskuri,  and  her  husband,  having  lier  temple,  statue,  and  altar 
at  Therapnaj  and  elsewhere.  Various  examples  of  her  miraculous 
intervention  were  cited  among  the  Greeks.  The  lyric  poet  StCsieh- 
orus  had  ventured  to  denounce  her,  conjointly  with  her  sister 
KlytSDmn^stra,  in  a  tone  of  rude  and  plain-spoken  severity,  resem- 
bling that  of  Euripides  and  Lykophron  afterward,  but  strikingly 
opposite  to  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  she  is  always  handled 
by  Homer,  who  never  admits  reproaches  against  her  except  from  her 
own  lips.  He  was  smitten  with  blindness,  and  made  sensible  of  his 
impiety;  but,  having  repented  and  composed  a  special  poem  formally 
retracting  the  calumny,  was  permitted  to  recover  his  sight.  In  his 
poem  of  recantation  (the  famous  palinode  now  unfortunately  lost)  he 
pointedly  contradicted  the  Homeric  narrative,  affirming  that  Helen 
had  never  been  at  Troy  at  all,  and  that  the  Trojans  had  carried 
thither  nothing  but  her  image  or  eidolon.  It  is,  probably,  to  the 
excited  religious  feelings  of  St^sichorus  that  we  owe  the  first  idea  of 
this  glaring  deviation  from  the  old  legend,  which  could  never  have 
been  recommended  by  any  considerations  of  poetical  interest. 

Other  versions  were  afterward  started,  forming  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  Homer  and  St^sichorus,  admitting  that  Helen  had 
never  really  been  at  Troy,  without  altogether  denying  her  elopement. 
Such  is  the  story  of  her  having  been  cletained  in  Egypt  during  the 
whole  term  of  the  siege.  Paris,  on  his  departure  from  Sparta,  had 
been  driven  thither  by  storms,  and  the  Egyptian  king  Proteus,  hear- 
ing of  the  grievous  wrong  which  he  had  committed  toward  Menelaus, 

had  sent  him  away  from  the  country  with  severe  menaces,  detaining 
Helen  until  her  lawful  husband  should  come  to  seek  her.  When  the 
Greeks  reclaimed  Helen  from  Troy,  the  Trojans  assured  them  sol- 
emnly that  she  neither  was  nor  ever  had  been  in  the  town ;  but  the 
Greeks,  treating  this  allegation  as  fraudulent,  prosecuted  the  siege 
until  their  ultimate  success  confirmed  the  cowectness  of  the  state- 
ment. Menelaus  did  not  recover  Helen  until,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  he  visited  Egypt.  Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  Herodotus,  and  it  appeared  satisfactory  to  his  historicizing 
mind,  "For  if  Helen  had  really  been  at  Troy,"  he  argues,  ''she  would 
certainly  have  been  given  up,  even  had  she  been  mistress  of  Priam 
himself  instead  of  Paris:  the  Trojan  king,  with  all  his  family  and 
all  his  subjects,  would  never  knowingly  have  incurred  utter  and  irre- 
trievable destruction  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  her  their  misfor- 
tune was  that,  while  they  did  not  possess  and  therefore  could  not 
restore  her,  they  yet  found  it  impossible  to  convince  the  Greeks  that 
such  was  the  fact."  Assuming  the  historical  character  of  thenar  of 
Troy,  the  remark  of  Herodotus  admits  of  no  reply;  nor  can  we 
greatly  waadcr  thai  he  acquiesced  m.  liic  laic  of  Helen's  Egyptian 
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detention,  as  a  substitute  for  the  *'  incredible  insanity"  which  the 
genuine  legend  imputes  to  Priam  and  the  Trojans.  Pausanias,  upon 
the  same  ground  and  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  pronounced 
that  the  Trojan  horse  must  have  been,  in  point  of  fact,  a  battering- 
engine,  because  to  admit  the  literal  narrative  would  be  to  impute 
utfer  childishness  to  the  defenders  of  the  city.  And  Mr.  Payne 
Knight  rejects  Helen  altogether  as  the  real  cause  of  the  Trojan  war, 
though  she  may  have  been  the  pretext  of  it;  for  he  thinks  that  neither 
\he  Greeks  nor  the  Trojans  could  have  been  so  mad  and  silly  as  to 
endure  calamities  of  such  magnitude  "  for  one  little  woman."  Mr. 
Knight  suggests  various  political  causes  as  substitutes;  these  might 
deserve  consideration,  either  if  any  evidence  could  be  produced  to 
countenance  them,  or  if  the  subject  on  which  they  are  brought  to 
^ear  could  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  history. 

The  return  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  from  Troy  furnished  matter  to 
iie  ancient  epic  hardly  less  copious  than  the  siege  itself,  and  the 
iiore  susceptible  of  indefinite  diversity,  inasmuch  as  those  who  had 

before  acted  in  concert  were  now  dispersed  and  isolated.  Moreover, 
the  stormy  voyages  and  compulsory  wanderings  of  the  heroes  exactly 
fell  in  with  the  common  aspirations  after  an  heroic  founder,  and 
enabled  even  the  most  remote  Hellenic  settlers  to  connect  the  origia 
of  their  town  with  this  prominent  event  of  their  ante-historical  and 
semi-divine  world.  And  an  absence  of  ten  years  afforded  room  for 
the  supposition  of  many  domestic  changes  in  their  native  abode,  and 
many  family  misfortunes  and  misdeeds  during  the  interval.  One  of 
these  heroic  "Returns,"  that  of  Odysseus,  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  verse  of  Homer.  The  hero,  after  a  series  of  long-protracted 
suffering  and  expatriation  inflicted  on  him  by  the  anger  of  Poseidon, 
at  last  reaches  his  native  island,  but  finds  his  wife  beset,  his  youthful 
son  insulted,  and  his  substance  plundered  by  a  troop  of  insolent 
suitors;  he  is  forced  to  appear  as  a  wretched  beggar,  and  to  endure 
in  his  own  person  their  scornful  treatment;  but  finally,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Ath^n^  coming  in  aid  of  his  own  courage  and  stratagena, 
he  is  enabled  to  overwhelm  his  enemies,  to  resume  his  family  posi- 
tion, and  to  recover  his  property.  The  return  of  several  other 
Grecian  chiefs  was  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  by  Hagias,  which  is 
now  lost,  but  of  which  a  brief  abstract  or  argument  still  remains: 
there  were  in  antiquity  various  other  poems  of  similar  title  and  anal- 
ogous matter. 

As  usual  with  the  ancient  epic,  the  multiplied  sufferings  of  this 
back-voyage  are  traced  to  divine  wrath,  justly  provoked  by  the  sins 
of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  fierce  exultation  of  a  victory  purchased 
by  so  many  hardships,  had  neither  respected  nor  even  spared  the 
altars  of  the  gods  in  Troy.  Athene,  who  had  been  their  most  zealous 
ally  during  the  siege,  was  so  incensed  by  their  final  recklessness, 
more  especially  by  the  outrage  of  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  that  she 
actively  harassed  and  embittered  their  return,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
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to  appease  her.  The  chiefs  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves: 
their  formal  assembly  become  a  scene  of  drunkenness;  even  Aga- 
iiiemnou  and  Menelaus  lost  their  fraternal  harmony,  and  eacli  man 
acted  on  his  own  separate  resolution.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
the  Odyssey,  Nestor,  DiomOd^s,  Neoptolemus,  Idomeneus,  aud  Piii- 
lokt^t^s  reached  home  speedily  and  safely;  Agamemnon  also  arrived 
in  Peloponnesus,  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  treacherous  wife;  but 
Menelaus  was  condemned  to  long  wanderings  and  to  the  severest 
privations  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere  before  he  could  set  foot 
m  his  native  land.  The  Lokrian  Ajax  perished  on  the  Gyrsean  rock. 
Tliough  exposed  to  a  terrible  storm,  he  had  already  reached  this 
place  of  safety,  when  he  indulged  in  the  rash  boast  of  having  escaped 
in  defiance  of  the  gods.  No  sooner  did  Poseidon  hear  this  language 
than  he  struck  with  his  trident  the  rock  which  Ajax  was  grasping 
and  precipitated  both  into  the  sea.  Kalchas,  the  soothsayer,  toii:ether 
with  Leonteus  and  Polypoet^s,  proceeded  by  laud  from  Troy  to 
Kolophon. 

In  respect,  however,  to  these  and  other  Grecian  heroes,  tales  w^ere 
told  different  from  those  in  the  Odyssey,  assigning  to  them  a  long 
expatriation  and  a  distant  home.  Nestor  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
founded  Metapontum,  Pisa,  and  HC^rakleia:  Philoktetes  also  went  to 
Italy,  founded  Petilia  and  Krimisa,  and  sent  settlers  to  Egesta  in 
Sicily.  Neoptolemus,  under  the  advice  of  Thetis,  marched  by  land 
across  Thrace,  met  with  Odysseus,  wiio  had  come  by  sea,  at  Maro- 
neia,  and  then  pursued  his  journey  to  Epirus,  where  he  became  king 
of  the  Molossians.    Idomeneus  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  Uria  in 

the  Salentine  peninsula.  Diomed^s,  after  wandering  far  and  wide, 
went  along  the  Italian  coast  into  the  innermost  Adriatic  gulf,  and 
finally  settled  in  Daunia,  founding  the  cities  of  Argyrippa,  Beneveu- 
tum.  Atria,  and  Diom^deia:  by  the  favor  of  Athr'nO  he  became 
immortal,  and  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in  many  different  places. 
The  Lokrian  followxTS  of  Ajax  founded  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  on 
tiie  southernmost  corner  of  Italy,  besides  another  settlement  in  Libya. 
I  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  compulsory  exile  of  Teukros, 
who  besides  founding  the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  is  said  to  have 
established  some  settlements  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Menestheus, 
the  Athenian,  did  the  like,  and  also  founded  both  Elaea  in  Mysia  and 
Skylletium  in  Italy.  The  Arcadian  chief  Agapenor  founded  Paphus 
ir.  (H^prus.  Epeius,  of  Panopeus  in  Phokis,  the  constructor  of  the 
Trojan  horse  with  the  aid  of  the  goddess  AthenO,  settled  at  Lagaria, 
near  Sybaris,  on  the  coast  of  Italy;  and  the  very  tools  which  he  had 
employed  in  that  remarkable  fabric  were  shown  down  to  a  late  date  in 
the  temple  of  Athene  at  Metapontum.  Temples,  altars,  and  towns  were 

also  pointed  out  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Samos,  and  in  KrCte,  the  founda- 
tion of  Agamemnon  or  of  his  followers.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Grecian  town  of  Skion^,  in  tlie  Thracian  peninsula  called  Pallen^  or 
PellOnS,  accQUUtud  themselves  the  offspring  of  the  PellOnians  from 
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Achsea  in  Peloponnesus,  who  had  served  under  Agamemnon  before 
Troy,  and  who  on  their  return  from  the  siege  had  been  driven  on 
the  spot  by  a  storm  and  there  settled.  The  Pamphylians,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  deduced  their  origin  from  the  wander- 
ings of  Amphilochus  and  Kalchas  after  the  siege  of  Troy:  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Amphilochian  Argos  on  the  Gulf'of  Ambrakia  revered 
the  same  Amphilochus  as  their  founder.  The  Orchomenians  under 
lamenus,  on  quitting  the  conquered  city,  wandered  or  were  driven  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea;  and  the  barbarous  Acha?ans 
under  Mount  Caucasus  w^ere  supposed  to  have  derived  their  first 
establishment  from  this  source.  Meriones,  with  his  Kretan  followers, 
settled  at  Engyion  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  preceding  Kretans  wiio 
liad  remained  there  after  the  invasion  of  Minos.  The  Elymians  in 
Sicily  also  were  composed  of  Trojans  and  Greeks  separately  driven 
to  the  spot,  who,  forgetting  their  previous  differences,  united  in  the 
joint  settlements  of  Eryx  and  Egesta.  We  hear  of  Podaleirius  both 
in  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  Karia;  of  Akamas,  son  of  Th(5seus,  at 
Amphipolus  in  Thrace,  at  Soli  in  Cyprus,  and  at  Synnada  in  Phrygia; 
of  Guneus,  Prothous,  and  Eurypyhis,  in  Krete  as  w^ell  as  in  Libya. 
The  obscure  poem  of  Lycophron  enumerates  many  of  these  dispersed 
and  expatriated  heroes,  whose  conquest  of  Troy  was  indeed  a  Kad- 
meian  victory  (according  to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  the  Greeks), 
wherein  the  sufferings  of  the  victor  were  little  inferior  to  those  of 
the  vanquished.  ^  It  was  particularly  among  the  Italian  Greeks,  where 
they  were  worshiped  with  very  special  solemnity,  that  their  presence 

as  wanderers  from  Troy  was  reported  and  believed. 

I  pass  over  the  numerous  other  tales  wiiich  circulated  among  the 
ancients,  illustrating  the  ubiquity  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Argonauts,— one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  Hellenic  legendary  world.  Among  them  all,  the  most  inter- 
esting, individually,  is  Odysseus,  whose  romantic  adventures  in  fabu- 
lous  places  and  among  fabulous  persons  have  been  made  familiarly 
know^n  by  Homer.  The  goddesses  Kalypso  and  Circe;  the  semi- 
divine  mariners  of  Phteacia,  whose  ships  are  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness and  obey  without  a  steersman;  the  one-eyed  Cyclopes,  the 
gigantic  Ljestrygones,  and  the  wind-ruler  ^Eolos;  the  Sirens,  who 
ensnare  by  their  song,  as  the  Lotophagi  fascinate  by  their  food,— all 

these  pictures  formed  integral  and  interesting  portions  of  the  old 
epic.  Homer  leaves  Odysseus  re-established  in  his  house  and  family. 
But  so  marked  a  personage  could  never  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  tameness  of  domestic  life*  the  epic  poem  called  the  Telegonia 
ascribed  to  him  a  subsequent  series  of  adventures.  Telegonus,  his 
son  by  CircS,  coming  to  Ithaka  in  search  of  his  father,  ravaged  the 
island  and  killed  Odysseus  without  knowing  who  he  was.  Bitter 
repentance  overtook  the  son  for  his  undesigned  parricide:  at  his 
prayer  and  by  the  iuterveutiou  of  his  mother  CircS,  both  PeuelopS 
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and  Telemacinis  were  made  immortal ;  Telegonus  married  Penelopft, 
and  T^lemachus  married  Circ6. 

We  see  by  this  poem  that  Odysseus  was  represented  as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  Thesprotian  kings,  just  as  Neoptolemus  was  of  the 

Molos^ian.  ^  ,     »^  4.     a 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Antenor  and  ^neas  stand 
distinguislied  from  the  other  Trojans  by  a  dissatisfaction  with  Priam 
and  a  sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  which  was  by  Sophokl^s  and  otliers 
construed  as  treacherous  collusion,-— a  suspicion  indirectly  glanced^ 
at  though  emphatically  repelled,  by  the  ^neas  of  Virgil.  In  the 
old  epic  of  Arktinus,  next  in  age  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ^neas 
abandons  Troy  and  retires  to  Mount  Ida.  in  terror  at  the  miraculous 

death  of  Laocoon,  before  the  entry  of  the  Greeks  into  the  town  and 

the  last  night-battle,  yet  Lesch^s,  in  another  of  the  ancient  epic 
poems,  represented  Inm  as  having  been  carried  away  captive  by 
Neoptolemus.  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Iliad,  Poseidon 
describes  the  family  of  Priam  as  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  Zeus, 
and  predicts  that  JEneas  and  his  descendants  shall  reign  over  the 
Trojans:  the  race  of  Dardauus,  beloved  by  Zeus  more  than  all  Ins 
other  sons,  would  thus  be  preserved,  since  ^neas  belonged  to  it. 
Accordingly,  when  .^^neas  is  in  imminent  peril  from  the  hands  of 
Achilles  Poseidon  specially  interferes  to  rescue  him,  and  even  the 
implacable  miso-Trojan  goddess  Here  assents  to  the  proceeding. 
These  passat'-es  have  been  construed  bv  various  able  critics -to  refer 
to  a  family  of  philo-Hellenic  or  semi-Hellenic  .Eneadae,  known  even 
ill  the  time  of  the  early  singers  of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  some  terri- 
tory in  or  near  the  Troad,  and  professing  to  be  descended  from,  as 
well  as  worshiping,  ^neas.  In  the  tow^n  of  Skepsis,  situated  in  the 
mountainous  range  of  Ida,  about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Ilium, 
there  existed  two  noble  and  priestly  families  who  professed  to  be 
descended,  the  one  from  Hector,  the  other  from  ^neas.  The  Sk^p- 
sian  critic  Demetrius  (in  whose  time  both  these  families  were  still  to 
be  found)  informs  us  that  Skamandrius,  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius, 
son  of  ^neas,  were  the  archegets  or  heroic  founders  of  his  native 
city  which  had  been  originally  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  Ida,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  them  to  the  less  lofty 
spot  on  which  it  stood  in  his  time.  In  Arisb6  and  Geutinus  there 
seem  to  have  been  families  professing  the  same  descent,  since  the 
&ame  archegets  were  acknowledged.  In  Ophrynium.  Hector  had  his» 
consecrated  edifice,  while  in  Ilium  both  he  and  ^Eneas  were  wor> 
shiped  as  gods:  and  it  w^as  the  remarkable  statement  of  the  Lesbian 
kenekrat^s  that  ^Eneas,  **  having  been  wronged  by  Paris  and  stripped 
of  the  sacred  privileges  which  belonged  to  liim,  avengrd  himself  by 
betraying  the  city,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks." 

One  tale  thus  among  many  respecting  ^neas,  and  that,  too,  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  preserved  among  natives  of  the  Troad,  who  wor- 
shiped  him  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  was  that,  after  the  capture  of 
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Troy,  he  continued  in  the  country,  as  king  of  the  remaining  Trojans, 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks.  But  there  were  other  tales 
respecting  him,  alike  numerous  and  irreconcilable:  the  hand  of 
destiny  marked  him  as  a  wanderer  (fato  profugus)  and  his  ubiquity 
is  not  exceeded  even  by  that  of  Odysseus.  WcThear  of  him  at  ^nus 
in  Thrace,  in  PallSn^,  at  ^ueia  in  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in  Delus,  at 
Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  in  the  islands  of  Kytli^raand 
Zakynthus,  in  Leukas  and  Ambrakia,  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  on 
the  Salentine  peninsula  and  various  other  places  in  the  southern 
region  of  Italy;  at  Drepana  and  Segesta  in  Sicily,  at  Carthage,  at 
Cape  Palinurus,  Cumae,  Misenum,  Caieta,  and  finally  in  Latium, 
where  he  lays  the  first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty  Rome  and 
Jier  empire.  And  the  reason  why  liis  wanderings  were  not  continued 
still  further  was,  that  the  oracles  and  the  pronounced  will  of  the 
gods  directed  him  to  settle  in  Latium.  In  each  of  these  numerous 
places  his  visit  was  commemorated  and  certified  by  local  monuments 
or  special  legends,  particularly  by  temples  and  permanent  ceremo- 
nies in  honor  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  whose  worship  accompanied 
him  everywhere:  there  were  also  many  temples  and  many  different 
tombs  of  ^neas  himself.  The  vast  ascendency  acquired  by  Rome, 
the  ardor  with  which  all  the  literary  Romans  espoused  the  idea  of  a 
Trojan  origin,  and  the  fact  that  the  Julian  family  recognized  ^neas 
as  their^  gentile  primary  ancestor, — all  contributed  to  give  to  the 
Roman  Version  of  this  legend  the  preponderance  over  every  other. 
The  various  other  places'in  which  monuments  of  ^neas  were  found 
came  thus  to  be  represented  as  places  where  he  had  halted  for  a  time 
on  his  way  from  Troy  to  Latium.  But  though  the  legendary  preten- 
sions of  these  places  were  thus  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
constituted  the  literary  public,  the  local  belief  was  not  extinguished; 
they  claimed  the  hero  as  their  permanent  property,  and  his  tomb  was 
to  them  a  proof  that  he  had  lived  and  died  among  them. 

Antenor,  who  shares  with  JEneas  the  favorable  sympathy  of  the 
Greeks,  is  said  by  Pindar  to  have  gone  from  Troy  along  with  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen  into  the  region  of  Kyr^n^  in  Libya.  But  according 
to  the  more  current  narrative,  he  placed  liimself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Eneti  or  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia,  w^ho  had  come  as  allies  of 
Troy,  and  went  by  sea  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  gulf, 
where  he  conquered  the  neighboring  barbarians  and  founded  the 
town  of  Patavium  (the  modern  Padua);  the  Veneti  in  this  region 
were  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  his  immigration.  We  learn  further 
from  Strabo  that  Opsikellas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Antenor,  had 
continued  his  wanderings  even  into  Iberia,  and  that  he  had  there 
established  a  settlement  bearing  his  name. 

Thus  endeth  the  Trojan  war,  together  with  its  sequel,  the  disper- 
sion of  the  heroes,  victors  as  well  as  vanquished.  The  account  here 
given  of  it  has  been  unavoidably  brief  and  imperfect;  for  in  a  work 
iiiteaded  to  follow  coasecutively  the  real-  hMory  pi  the  Greeks,  Jio 
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jrreater  space  can  be  allotted  even  to  the  most  splendid  gem  of  their 
leo-endary  period.  Indeed,  although  it  would  be  easy  to  ^11  a  large 
volume  vvith  the  separate  incidents  which  have  been  nuroduced  into 
tlie  "Troian  cycle,"  the  misfortune  is  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
so  contradictory  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  ^yeaving  them  into 
one  connected  narrative.  We  are  compelled  to  select  one  out  ot  the 
number,  generally  without  any  solid  ground  of  preference,  and  then 
to  note  the  variations  of  the  rest.  Ko  one  who  has  not  studied  the 
oricrinal  documents  can  imagine  the  extent  to  which  this  discrepancy 
pro°ceeds:  it  covers  almost  every  portion  and  fragment  of  the  tale. 

But  thouo-h  much  may  have  been  thus  omitted  of  what  the  reacler 
niio-ht  expect  to  tind  in  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war,  its  genuine 
character  has  been  studiously  preserved,  without  either  exaggeration 
or  abatement.     The  real  Trojan  war  is  that  which  was  recounted  bv 
Homer  and  the  old  epic  poets,  and  continued  by  all  the  lyric  and 
traffic  composers.     For  the  latter,  though  they  look  great  liberties 
with  the  particular  incidents,  and  introduced  to  some  extent  a  new 
moral  tone,  yet  worked  more  or  less  faithfully  on  the  Homeric  scale; 
and  even  Euripides,  who  departed  the  most  widely  from  the  feelings 
of  the  old  legend,  never  lowered  down  his  matter  to  the  analogy  of 
contemporary  life.     They  preserved  its  well  dctined  object,  at  once 
riohteous  and  romantic,  the  recovery  of  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  sis- 
ter of  the  Dioskuri— its  mixed  agencies,  divine,  heroic,  and  human— 
the  colossal  force  and  deeds  of  its  chief  actors— its  vast  niagnitude  and 
long  duration,  as  well  as  the  toils  which  the  conquerors  underwent, 
and  the  Nemesis  which   followed  upon  their  success.     And  these 
were  the  circumstances  which,  set  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  epic  and 
tra"-ic  poetry,  bestowed  upon  the  legend  its  powerftil  and  imperisha- 
ble^inlluence  over  the  Hellenic  mind.     The  enterprise  was  one  com- 
prehending all  the  members  of  tlie  Hellenic  body,  of  which  each 
individually  might  be  proud,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  those  feel- 

inffs  of  jealous  and  narrow  patriotism,  so  lamentablv  prevalent  in 
many  of  the  towns,  were  as  much  as  possible  excluded.  It  supplied 
theni  with  a  grand  and  inexhaustible  object  of  common  sympathy, 
common  faith,  and  common  admiration ;  and  when  occasions  rrose 
for  bringing  together  a  Panhellenic  force  against  the  barbarians, 
the  precedent  of  the  Homeric  expedition  was  one  npon  which  the 
elevated  minds  of  Greece  could  dwell  with  the  certainty  of  rousing 
an  unanimous  impulse,  if  not  always  of  counterworking  sinister 
bv-motives,  among  their  audience.  And  the  incidents  comprised  in 
the  Troian  cycle  were  familiarized,  not  only  to  the  public  mmd  but 
also  to  the  public  eye,  by  innumerable  representations  both  of  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter,— those  which  were  romantic  and  chivalrous 
being  better  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  therefore  more  constantly 
employed  than  any  other.  , ,       .  r      *i 

Of  such  events  the  genuine  Trojan  war  of  the  old  epic  was,  for  the 
most  part,  composed.     Though  literally  believed,  reveieutially  cher- 


ished, and  numbered  among  the  gigantic  phenomena  of  the  past  by 
the  Grecian  public,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  modern  inquiry  essentially  a 
legend  and  nothing  more.  If  we  are  g^ked  whether  it  be  not  a 
legend  embodying  portions  of  historicar matter,  and  raised  upon  a 
basis  of  truth, — whether  there  may  not  really  have  occurred  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Ilium  a  war  purely  human  and  political,  without  gods, 
without  heroes,  without  Helen,  without  Amazons,  without  Ethiopians 
Hnder  the  beautiful  son  of  Eos,  witJiout  the  wooden  horse,  without 

the  characteristic  and  expressive  features  of  the  old  epical  war, — like 
the  mutilated  trunk  of  Deiphobus  in  the  under-world;  if  we  are  asked 
whether  there  was  not  really  some  such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this, 
our  answer  must  be  that  as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  denied, 
so  neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be  affirmed.  We  possess  nothing  but 
the  ancient  epic  itself  without  any  independent  evidence:  had  it  been 
an  age  of  records,  indeed,  the  Homeric  epic,  in  its  exquisite  and  unsus-  | 
pecting  simplicity,  would  probably  never  have  come  into  existence^' 
Whoever,  therefore,  ventures  to  dissect  Homer,  Arktinus,  and  LescheS; 
and  to  pick  out  certain  portions  as  matters  of  fact,  while  he  sets  aside 
the  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  so  in  full  reliance  on  his  own  powers  of 
historical  divination,  without  any  means  either  of  proving  or  verify- 
ing his  conclusions.  Among  many  attempts,  ancient  as  w^ell  as 
modern,  to  identify  real  objects  in  this  historical  darkness,  that  of 
Dio  Chrysostom  deserves  attention  for  its  extraordinary  boldness. 
In  his  oration  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  and  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Trojans  were  not  only  blameless  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  war,  but  victorious  in  its  issue,  he  overthrows  all  the  leading 
points  of  the  Homeric  narrative,  and  rewrites  nearly  the  whole  from 
beginning  to  end:  Paris  is  the  lawful  husband  of  Helen,  Achilles  is 
slain  by  Hector,  and  the  Greeks  retire  without  taking  Tro}^  disgraced 
as  well  as  baffled.  Having  shown  without  difficulty  that  the  Iliad, 
if  it  be  looked  at  as  a  history,  is  full  of  gaps,  incongruities,  and  absurd- 
ities, he  proceeds  to  compose  a  more  plausible  narrative  of  his  own, 
w^hich  he  tenders  as  so  much  authentic  matter  of  fact.  The  most 
important  point,  however,  which  his  oration  brings  to  view  is,  the 
literal  and  confiding  belief  WMth  which  the  Homeric  narrative  was 
regarded,  as  if  it  were  actual  history,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium,  but  also  by  the  general  Grecian  public. 

The  small  town  of  Ilium,  inhabited  by  ^olic  Greeks,  and  raised 
Into  importance  only  by  the  legendary  reverence  attached  to  it, 
stood  upon  an  elevated  ridge  forming  a  spur  from  Mount  Ida,  rather 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  tow^n  and  promontory  of  Sigeium, 
and  about  twelve  stadia,  or  less  than  two  miles,  from  the  sea  at  its 
nearest  point.  From  Sigeium  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Achil- 
leium  (with  its  monument  and  temple  of  Achilles),  to  the  town  of 
RhcKteium  on  a  hill  higher  up  the  Hellespont  (with  its  monument 
and  chapel  of  Ajax  called  the  Aianteium),  was  a  distance  of  sixty 
stadia,  or  about  seven  English  miles  in  the  straight  course  by  sea;  ia 
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the  intermediate  space  was  a  bay  and  an  adjoining  plain,  compre- 
hending the  embouchure  of  tlie  Scaniander,  and  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  ridu:e  on  which  Ihum  stood.  This  phiin  was  the  cele- 
brated plain  of  Troy,  iff  which  the  great  Homeric  battles  were 
believed  to  have  taken  place:  the  portion  of  the  bay  near  to  Sigcium 

went  by  the  name  of  the  Nuustathmon  of  the  Achaans  (i.e.,  the  spot 
w^here  they  dragged  their  sliips  ashore),  and  was  accounted  to  have 
been  the  camp  of  Agamemnon  and  his  vast  army. 

Historical  Ilium  was  founded,  according  to  the  questionable  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  during  the  last  dynasty  of  the  I.ydian  kings,  that  is, 
at  some  period  later  than  720  B.C.  Until  after  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great— indeed,  until  the  period  of  K(.man  preponderance— it 
always  remained  a  place  of  inconsiderable  power  and  importance, 
as  we  learn  not  only  from  the  assertion  of  the  geographer,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  Achilleium,  Sigeium,  and  Ehaneium  were  all 
independent  of  it.  But,  inconsiderable  as  it  might  be,  it  was  the 
only  place  w^hich  ever  bore  the  venerable  name  immortalized  by 
Homer.  Like  the  Homeric  Ilium,  it  had  its  temple  of  Athene, 
wherein  she  was  worsliiped  as  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  town: 
the  inhabitants  affirmed  that  Agamemnon  had  not  altogether 
destroyed  the  town,  but  that  it  had  been  reoccupied  after  his 
departure,  and  had  never  ceased  to  exist.  Their  acropolis  was 
called  Pergamum,  and  in  it  was  shown  the  house  of  Priam  and  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Ilerkeius,  where  that  unhappy  old  man  had  been  Flain. 
Moreover,  there  were  exhibited,  in  the  temples,  panoplies  vhich  had 
been  worn  by  the  Homeric  heroes,  and  doubtless  many  other  relics 
appreciated  by  admirers  of  the  Iliad. 

These  were  testimonies  which  few  persons  m  those  ages  were 
inclined  to  question,  when  combined  with  the  identity  of  name  and 
eeneral  locality;  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one  did  question  them  until 
the  time  of  D^m^trius  of  Skepsis.  Hellanikus  expressly  described  this 
Ilium  as  being  the  Hium  of  Homer,  for  which  assertion  Strabo  (or 
probably  Dt^niC'trius,  from  whom  the  narrative  seems  to  be  copied) 
imputes  to  him  very  gratuitouly  an  undue  partiality  toward  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Herodotus  relates  that  Xerxes,  in  his  march 
into  Greece,  visited  the  place,  went  up  to  the  Pergamum  of  Priam, 
inquired  with  much  interest  into  the  details  of  the  Homeric  siege, 
made  libations  to  the  fallen  herof5s,  and  offered  to  the  Athene  of 
Ilium  his  magnificent  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  oxen:  he  probably 
represented  and  believed  himself  to  be  attacking  Greece  as  the 
avenger  of  the  Priamid  family.  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Min- 
darus,  while  his  fleet  lay  at  Abydus,  went  personally  to  Ilium  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  Ath^n^,  and  saw  from  that  elevated  spot  the  battle 
fouo-ht  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and  the  Athenians  off  the 
shore  near  Rhoeteium.  During  the  interval  between  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  and  the  Macedonian  invasion  of  Persia,  Ilium  was  always 
garrisoned  as  a  strong  position:  but  its  domain  wa^  still  narrow,  and 
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did  not  extend  even  to  the  sea  which  was  so  near  to  it.  Alexander, 
on  crossing  the  Hellespont,  sent  his  army  from  Sestus  to  Abydus, 
under  Parmenio,  and  sailed  personally  from  Elseeus  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, after  having  solemnly  sacrified  at  the  Elaeuntian  shrine  of 
Protesilaus,  to  the  harbor  of  the  Achaeans  between  Sigeium  and 
Rhoeteium.  He  then  ascended  to  Ilium,  sacrificed  to  the  Ilieaa 
Ath^n^,  and  consecrated  in  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  in  exchange 
for  which  he  took  some  of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  preserved  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
These  arms  were  carried  before  him  when  he  went  to  battle  by  his 
armor-bearers.  It  is  a  fact  still  more  curious,  and  illustrative  of  the 
strong  working  of  the  old  legend  on  an  impressible  and  eminently 
religious  mind,  that  he  also  sacrificed  to  Priam  himself  on  the  very 
altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius  from  which  the  old  king  was  believed  to  have 
been  torn  by  Meoptolemus.  As  that  fierce  warrior  was  his  heroic 
ancestor  by  the  maternal  side,  he  desired  to  avert  from  himself  the 
auger  of  Priam  against  the  Achilleid  race. 

Alexander  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  many  munificent 
promises,  which  he  probably  would  have  executed  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  untimely  death.  One  of  his  successors,  Antigonus, 
founded  the  city  of  xVlexandreia  in  the  Troad,  between  Sigeium  and 
the  more  southerly  promontory  of  Lektum;  compressing  into  it  the 
inhabitants  of  many  of  the  neighboring  xEolic  towns  in  the  region  of 
Ida, — Skepsis,  Kebr^n,  Hamaxitus,  Kolonae,  and  Neandria, — though 
the  inhabitants  of  Skepsis  were  subsequently  permitted  by  Lysim- 
achus  to  resume  their  own  city  and  autonomous  government.    Ilium, 

however,  remained  without  any  special  mark  of  favor  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  and  their  triumph  over  Antiochus 
(about  190  B.C.).  Though  it  retained  its  walls  and  its  defensible 
position,  D^mStrius  of  Skepsis,  who  visited  it  shortly  before  that 
event,  described  it  as  being  then  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  poverty, 
many  of  the  houses  not  even  having  tiled  roofs.  In  this  dilapidated 
condition,  however,  it  was  still  mythically  recognized  both  by  Anti- 
ochus and  by  the  Roman  consul  Livius,  who  went  up  thither  to 
sacrifice  to  the  11  lean  Ath(5n^.  The  Romans,  proud  of  their  origin 
from  Troy  and  ^neas,  treated  Ilium  with  signal  munificence ;  not  only 
granting  to  it  immunity  from  tribute,  but  also  adding  to  its  domain 
the  neighboring  territories  of  Gergis,  Rhoeteium,  and  Sigeium— and 
making  the  Ilieans  masters  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  Peraea  (or 
continental  possessions)  of  Tenedos  (southward  of  Sigeium)  to  the 
boundaries  of  Dardanus,  which  had  its  own  title  to  legendary  rever- 
ence as  the  special  sovereignty  of  ^neas.  The  inhabitants  of  Sige- 
ium made  such  resistance  to  this  loss  of  autonomy  that  their  city 
was  destroyed  by  the  Ilieans. 

The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus  prodigiously  enhanced, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  assumed  to  themselves  exag- 
gerated   importance   as   the  recognized  parents  of  aIl*conquering 
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Rome.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the  jealousies  thus 
aroused  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors  at  Skepsis  and  Alexandreia 
Tr5as — partly  from  the  pronounced  tendency  of  the  age  (in  which 
Krat^s  at  Pergamus  and  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria  divided  between 
them  the  palm  of  literary  celebrity)  toward  criticism  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  poets — a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the  mythical  legiti- 
macy of  Ilium.  Demetrius  of  Skepsis,  one  of  the  most  laborious  of 
the  Homeric  critics,  had  composed  thirty  books  of  comment  upon 
the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad:  Ilestisea,  an  authoress  of  Alexandreia 
Troas,  had  written  on  the  same  subject:  both  of  them,  well- 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  remarked  that  the  vast  battles  descrU)ed 
in  the  Iliad  could  not  be  packed  into  the  narrow  space  between 
Ilium  and  the  Naustathmon  of  the  Greeks;  the  more  so,  as  that 
space,  too  small  even  as  it  then  stood,  had  been  considerably 
enlarged  since  the  date  of  the  Iliad  by  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bkamander.  They  found  no  difiicully  in  pointing  out  topographical 
incongruities  and  impossibilities  as  to  the  incidents  in  the  Iliad, 
which  they  professed  to  remove  by  the  startling  theory  that  the 
Homeric  Ilium  had  not  occupied  the  site  of  the  city  so  called.  There 
was  a  village,  called  the  village  of  the  Ilieans,  situated  rather  less 
than  four  miles  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
further  removed  from  the  sea;  here,  they  affirmed,  the  *'holy  Troy'* 

had  stood. 

No  positive  proof  was  produced  to  sustain  the  conclusion,  for 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  city 
remained  at  the  village  of  the  Ilieans.  But  the  fundamental  sup- 
position was  backed  by  a  second  accessory  supposition,  to  explain 
how  it  happened  that  all  such  vestiges  had  disappeared.  Never- 
theless, Strabo  adopts  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of  D^mt^rius  as 
if  it  were  an  authenticated  fact — distinguishing  pointedly  between 
Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring  Hellanikus  for  having 
maintained  the  received  local  faith.  But  1  cannot  find  that  Deme- 
trius and  Hestiaia  have  been  followed  in  this  respect  by  any  other 
writer  of  ancient  times,  excepting  Strabo.  Ilium  still  continued  to 
be  talked  of  and  treated  by  every  one  as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy: 
the  cruel  jests  of  the  Iloman  rebel  Fimbria,  when  he  sackijd  the 
town  and  massacred  the  inhabitants — the  compensation  made  by 
Svlla,  and  the  pronounced  favor  of  Julius  Cffisar  and  Augustus, — 
all  prove  this  continued  recognition  of  identity.  Arrian,  tliough  a 
native  of  Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his  topographical  notices, 
describes  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  Ilium,  without  any  suspicion  that 
the  place,  with  all  its  relics,  was  a  mere  counterfeit:  Aristides,  Dio 
Chrysostoin,  Pausanias,  Appian,  and  Plutarch  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage. But  modern  writers  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  taken 
up  the  supposition  from  Strabo  as  implicitly  as  he  took  it  from 
Demetrius.     They  call  Ilium  by  the  dhrespectful  appellation  of  jS'cw 
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Ilium,  while  the  traveler  in  the  Troad  looks  for  QUI  Ilium  as  if  it 
were  the  unquestionable  spot  where  Priam  had  lived  and  moved;  the 
name  is  even  formally  enrolled  on  the  best  maps  recently  prepared  of 
the  ancient  Troad. 

Strabo  has  here  converted  into  geographical  matter  of  fact  an  hy- 
pothesis purely  gratuitous,  with  a  view  of  saving  the  accuracy  of  the 
Homeric  topography;  though  in  all  probability  the  locality  of  the 
pretended  old  Ilium  would  have  been  found  open  to  difficulties  not 
less  serious  than  those  which  it  was  introduced  to  obviate.  It  may 
be  true  that  DCmetrius  and  he  were  justified  in  their  negative  argu 
ment,  so  as  to  show  that  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad  could  not 
possibly  have  taken  place  if  the  city  of  Priam  had  stood  on  the  hill 
inhabited  by  the  Ilieans.  But  the  legendary  faith  subsisted  before, 
and  continued  without  abatement  afterward,  notwithstanding  such 
topographical  impossibilities.  Hellanikus,  Herodotus,  Mindarus,  the 
guides  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander,  had  not  been  shocked  by  them: 
the  case  of  the  latter  is  the  strongest  of  all,  because  he  had  received 
the  best  education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle— -he  was  a  passionate 
admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the  Iliad — he  was,  moreover,  person- 
ally familiar  with  the  movements  of  armies,  and  lived  at  a  time  when 
maps,  which  began  with  Anaximander,  the  disciple  of  Tliales,  were 
at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  instruction.  Now  if,  notwith- 
standing such  advantages,  Alexander  fully  believed  in  the  identity 
of  Ilium,  unconscious  of  these  many  and  glaring  topographical  dif- 
ficulties, much  less  would  Homer  himself,  or  the  Homeric  auditors, 
be  likely  to  pay  attention  to  them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries  earlier, 
of  comparative  rudeness  and  ignorance,  when  prose  records  as  well 
as  geographical  maps  were  totally  unknown.  The  inspired  poet 
might  describe,  and  his  hearers  would  listen  with  delight  to  the  tale, 
how  Hector,  pursued  by  Achilles,  ran  thrice  round  the  city  of  Troy, 
while  the  trembling  Trojans  were  all  huddled  into  the  city,  not  one 
daring  to  come  out  even  at  this  last  extremity  of  their  beloved  prince 
— and  while  the  Grecian  army  looked  on,  restraining  unwillingly 
their  uplifted  spears  at  the  nod  of  Achilles,  in  order  that  Hector 
might  perish  by  no  other  hand  than  his;  nor  were  they,  while 
absorbed  by  this  impressive  recital,  disposed  to  measure  distances  or 
calculate  topographical  possibilities  with  reference  to  the  site  of  the 
real  Ilium  The  mistake  consists  in  applying  to  Homer  and  to  the 
Homeric  siege  of  Troy,  criticisms  which  would  be  perfectlj^just  if 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  as  described  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war — but  which  are  not  more 
applicable  to  the  epic  narrative  than  they  would  be  to  the  exploits 
of  Amadis  or  Orlando. 

There  is  every  reason  for  presuming  that  the  Ilium  visited  by 
Xerxes  and  Alexander  was  really  the  "holy  Ilium"  present  to  the 
mind  of  Homer;  and  if  so,  it  nnist  have  been  inhabited,  either  by 
Greeks  or  by  some  anterior  population,  at  a  period  earlier  than  that 
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Avhich  Strnbo  assiccns.  History  recognizes  neither  Troy  the  city,  nor 
Trojans,  as  actually  existin<^;  but  the  extensive  region  called  Troas, 
or  the  Troad  (more  properly  Troi'asX  is  known  both  to  Herodotus 
and  to  Thucydides:  it  seems  to  include  the  territory  westward  of  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Adramyttian 
gulf  to  the  Propontis  at  Parium,  since  both  Antandrus,  Kolona?,  and 
the  district  immediately  round  Ilium,  are  regarded  as  belonginj^  to 
the  Troad.  Herodotus  further  notices  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  (a 
township  conterminous  with  Ilium,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the 
road  from  Ilium  to  Abydus),  considering  them  as  the  remnant  of  a 
hirger  Teukrian  population  which  once  resided  in  the  country,  and 
which  had  in  very  early  times  undertaken  a  vast  migration  from 
Asia  into  Europe.  To  that  Teukrian  population  he  thinks  that  the 
Homeric  Trojans  belonged:  and  by  later  writers,  especially  by  Virgil 
and  the  other  Romans,  the  names  Teukrians  and  Trojans  are 
employed  as  equivalents.  As  the  name  Trojans  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  contemporary  historical  monument,  so  the  name  Tevkrians  never 
once  occurs  in  the  old  epic.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by 
the  elegiac  poet  Kallinus,  about  660  B.C.,  wiio  connected  it  with  an 
alleged  immigration  of  Teukrians  from  Krete  into  the  region  round 
about  Ida.  Others  again  denied  this,  asserting  that  the  primitive 
ancestor,  Teukrus,  had  come  into  the  country  from  Attica,  and  that 
he  was  of  indigenous  origin,  born  from  Skamander  and  the  nymph 
Idsea — all  various  manifestations  of  that  eager  thirst  after  an  epony- 
mous hero  which  never  deserted  the  Greeks.  Gcrgithiaiis  occur  in 
more  than  one  spot  in  iEolis,  even  so  far  southward  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  KymO:  the  name  has  no  place  in  Homer,  but  he  mentions 
Gorgythion  and  Kebriones  as  illegitimate  sons  of  Priam,  thus  giving 
a  sort  of  epical  recognition  both  to  Gergis  and  KebrOn.  As  Herod- 
otus calls  the  old  epical  Trojans  by  the  name  Teukrians,  so  the 
Attic  trtxgedians  call  them  Phrygians;  though  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
AphroditO  represents  Phrygians  and  Trojans  as  completely  distinct, 
specially  noting  the  diversity  of  language;  and  in  the  Iliad  the  Phry- 
gians are  simply  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Troy  from  the  far 
Ascania,  without  indication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship.  Nor 
do  the  tales  which  connect  Dardanus  with  Samothrace  and  Arcadia 
find  countenance  in  the  Homeric  poems,  wherein  Dardanus  is  the 
son  of  Zeus^^ having  no  root  anywhere  except  in  Dardania.  The 
mysterious  solemnities  of  Samothrace,  afterward  so  highly  venerated 
throughout  the  Grecian  world,  date  from  a  period  much  later  than 
Homer;  and  the  religious  affinities  of  that  island  as  well  as  of  KrC^te 
with  the  territories  of  Phrygia  and  ^olis,  were  certain,  according  to 
the  established  tendency  of  the  Grecian  mind,  to  beget  stories  of  a 
common  genealogy. 

To  pass  from  this  legendary  world, — an  nggregate  of  streams  dis- 
tinct and  heterogeneous,  which  do  not  willingly  come  into  conflu- 
ence,  and  cannot  be  forced  to  intermix, — into  the  clearer  vision 
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afforded  by  Herodotus,  we  learn  from  him  that,  in  the  year  500  B.C., 
the  whole  coast-region  from  Dardanus  southward  to  the  promontory 
of  Lektum  (including  the  town  of  Ilium),  and  from  Lektum  east- 
ward to  Adramyttium,  had  been  ^olized,  or  was  occupied  by  ^^olic 
Greeks — likewise  the  inland  towns  of  Sk^psis  and  Kebren.  So  that 
if  we  draw  a  line  northward  from  Adramyttium  to  Kyzikus  on  the 
Propontis — throughout  the  whole  territory  w^estward  from  that  line, 
to  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gean  sea,  all  the  considerable  towns 
w^ould  be  Hellenic.  With  the  exception  of  Gergis  and  the  Teukrian 
population  around  it,  all  the  towns  w^orthy  of  note  were  either  Ionic 
or  ^olic.  A  century  earlier,  the  Teukrian  population  would  have 
embraced  a  wider  range — perhaps  SkSpsis  and  Kebren,  the  latter  of 
which  places  was  colonized  by  Greeks  from  Kym^:  a  century  after- 
ward, during  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  it  appears  that  Gergis 
had  become  Hellenized  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  four  towns,  Ilium, 
Gergis,  Kebren,  and  Sk^psis,  all  in  lofty  and  strong  positions,  w^ere 
distinguished  each  by  a  solemn  worship  and  temple  of  Athen^,  and 
by  the  recognition  of  that  goddess  as  their  special  patroness. 

The  author  of  the  Iliad  conceived  the  whole  of  this  region  as 
occupied  by  people  not  Greek, — Trojans,  Dardanians,  Lykians, 
Lelegians,  relasgians,  and  Kilikians.  He  recognizes  a  temple  and 
worship  of  Ath6n6  in  Ilium,  though  the  goddess  is  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  Trojans:  and  Arktinus  described  the  Palladium  as  the  capital 
protection  of  the  city.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
identity  between  the  Homeric  and  the  historical  ^^olis  is  the  solemn 
and  dilfused  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo.  Chrysc^,  Killa,  and 
Teuedos,  and  more  than  one  place  called  Sminthium,  maintain  the 
surname  and  invoke  the  protection  of  that  god  during  later  times, 
just  as  they  are  emphatically  described  to  do  by  Homer. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Post-Homeric  Greeks  gradually  Hellenized 
this  entire  region,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  the  whole  previous 
population  either  retired  or  was  destroyed.  The  Greeks  settled  in 
the  leading  and  considerable  towns,  which  enabled  them  both  to 
protect  one  another  and  to  gratify  their  predominant  tastes.  Partly 
by  force — but  greatly  also  by  that  superior  activity  and  power  of 
assimilating  foreign  ways  of  thought  to  their  own  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  f)eginniiig — they  invested  all  the  public  fea- 
tures and  management  of  the  town  with  an  Hellenic  air,  distributed 
all  about  it  their  gods,  their  heroes,  and  their  legends,  and  rendered 
their  language  the  medium  of  public  administration,  religious  songs 
and  addresses  to  the  gods,  and  generally  for  communications  wherein 
any  number  of  persons  were  concerned.  But  two  remarks  are  here 
to  be  made:  first,  in  doing  this  they  could  not  avoid  taking  to  them- 
selves more  or  less  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  parties  with  whom 
they  fraternized,  so  that  the  result  was  not  pure  Hellenism;  next, 
that  even  this  was  done  only  in  the  towns,  without  being  fully 
extended  to  the  territorial  domain  around,  or  to  those  smaller  town- 
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ships  which  stood  to  the  town  m  a  dependent  relation.  The  ^olic 
and  Ionic  Greeks  borrowed,  from  the  Asiatics  whom  they  had  Ilel- 
lenized,  musical  instruments  and  new  laws  of  rhythm  and  melody, 
which  they  knew  how^  to  turn  to  account:  they  further  adopted  more 
or  less  of  those  violent  and  maddening  religious  rites,  manifested 
occasionally  in  self-intlicted  suffering  and  mutilation,  which  were 
indigenous  in  Asia  Minor  in  worship  of  the  Great  Mother.  The 
religion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida,  as  well  as  at  Kyzikus, 
was'more  orgiastic  than  the  native  worship  of  Greece  proper,  just  as 
that  of  Lampsacus,  Priapus,  and  Parium  was  more  licentious.  From 
the  Teukrian  redon  of  Gergis,  and  from  the  Geigithes  near  Kyme. 
sprang  the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the  legendary  Sibyll 
who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of  ^neas.  The  mythe  of 
the  Sibyll,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be  he  ard  in  the  hollow 
blast  bursting  out  from  obscure  caverns  and  apertures  in  the  rocks, 
was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian  Teukrians,  and  passed  from 
the  Kymseaus  in  ^olis,  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale 
of  ji^neas  to  their  brethren,  the  inhabitants  of  Cum^e  in  Italy.  The 
date  of  the  Gergithian  Sibyll,  or  rather  of  the  circulation  of  her  sup- 
posed prophecies,  is  placed  during  the  reign  of  Crccsus,  a  period 
when  Gergis  was  thoroughly  Teukrian.  Her  prophecies,  though 
embodied  in  Greek  verses,  had  their  root  in  a  Teukrian  soil  and  feel- 
ings; and  the  promises  of  future  empire  which  they  so  liberally  make 
to' the  fugitive  hero  escaping  from  the  flames  of  Troy  into  Italy, 
become  interesting  from  the  remarkable  way  in  which  they  were 

realized  by  Rome. 

At  w^iat  time  Ilium  and  Dardanus  became  ^olized,  we  have  no 
information.  We  lind  the  Mitylenieans  in  pos.^ession  of  Sigeium  in 
the  time  of  the  poet  Alka3us,  about  GOO  li.c. ;  and  the  Athenians, 
during  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  having  wrested  it  from  them  and 
trying  to  nuiintain  their  possession,  vindicate  the  proceeding  by  say- 
ing that  they  had  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  MityUna?ans,  ''for  the 
latter.had  no  more  claim  to  it  than  any  of  the  other  Greeks  who  had 
aided  Menelaus  in  avenging  the  abduction  of  Helen."  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  incident  as  attesting  the  celebrity  of  the  legend  of 
l^roy,  and  the  value  of  a  mythical  title  in  international  disputes— yet 
seemino-ly  implying  that  the  establishment  of  the  Milylenaeans  on 

that  spot  must  have  been  sufficiently  recent.  The  country  near  the 
junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Proponlis  is  represented  as  origi- 
unllv  held  bv  Bebrvkiau  Thracians,  while  Abydus  was  first  occupied 
by  Milesian  colonists  in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
Lydian  king,  Gyg^s— to  whom  the  whole  Troad  and  the  neighboring 
territory  bi^lomi^ed,  and  upom  whom  therefore  the  Teukrians  of  Ida 
nuist  liave  been  dependent.  This  mu.^t  liave  been  about  700  B.C.,  a 
period  considerably  earlier  than  the  Mityleniean  occupation  of  Sige- 
ium. Lampsacus  and  Paisus,  on  the  neighboring  shores  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  were  also  Milesian  colonics,  thougii  we  do  not  know  their 
date:  Parium  Avas  joiutlv  settled  from  MilCtus,  Erythra\  and  Parus. 
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GRECIAN    MYTITES,    AS    UNDERSTOOD,    FELT,    AND    INTERPRETED    BY 

THE  GREEKS  THEMSELA^S. 

The  preceding  sections  have  been  intended  to  exhibit  a  sketch  of 
that  narrative  matter,  so  abundant,  so  characteristic,  and  so  interest- 
ing, out  of  which  early  Grecian  histoiy  and  chronology  have  been 
extracted.  Raised  originally  by  hands  unseen  and  from  data  unas- 
signable, it  existed  first  in  the  shape  of  floating  talk  among  the 
people,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  it  passed  into  the  song  of  the 
poets,  who  multiplied,  transformed,  and  adorned  it  in  a  thousand 
vaiious  ways. 

These  mythes  or  current  stories,  the  spontaneous  and  earliest 
growth  of  the  Grecian  mind,  constituted  at  the  same  time  the  entire 
intellectual  stock  of  the  age  to  whi^h  they  belonged.  They  are  the 
common  root  of  all  those  different  ramifications  into  which  the  men- 
tal activity  of  the  Greeks  subsequently  diverged;  containing,  as  it 
were,  tlie  ])reface  and  germ  of  the  positive  history  and  philosophy, 
tlie  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  professed  romance,  wiiich  w^e  shall 
hereafter  trace  eacli  in  its  separate  development.  They  furnished 
aliment  to  the  curiosity,  and  solution  to  the  vague  doubts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  age;  they  explained  the  origin  of  those  customs  and 
standing  peculiarities  with  which  men  were  familiar;  they  impressed 
moral  lesson's,  awakened  patriotic  sympathies,  and  exhibited  in  detail 
the  shadowy,  but  anxious,  presentiments  of  the  vulgar  as  to  the 
agency  of  the  gods:  moreover,  they  satisfied  that  craving  for  adven- 
ture and  appetite  for  the  marvelous  which  has  in  modern  times 
become  the  province  of  fiction  ])roper. 

It  is  difficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  for  a  man  of  mature  age  to 
carry  back  his  mind  to  his  conceptions  such  as  they  stood  w^hen  he 
w^asachild,  growing  naturally  out  of  his  imagination  and  feelings, 
working  upon  a  scanty  stock  of  materials,  and  borrowing  from 
atithorities  whom  lie  blindly  foliow^ed  but  imperfectly  apprehended. 
A  similar  difficulty  occurs  wiien  we  attempt  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
historical  and  quasi-philosophical  point  of  view  which  the  ancient 

mythes  present  to  us.  We  can  follow  perfectly  the  imagination  and 
feeling  which  dictated  these  tales,  and  we  can  admire  and  sympathize 
with  them  as  animated,  sublime,  and  affecting  poetry;  but  we  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  matter  of  fact  and  philosophj^  of  a  positive 
kind  to  bo  able  to  conceive  a  time  when  these  beautiful  fanciers  were 
construed  literally  and  accepted  as  serious  reality. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  ol)vious  that  Grecian  mythes  cannot  be  either 
imderstood  or  appreciated  except  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
er)nceptions  and  belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  arose.  We  must 
suppose  a  public  not  reading  and  writing,  but  seeing,  hearing,  and 
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telling — destitute  of  all  records,  and  careless  as  well  as  ignorant  of 
positive  history  with  its  indispensable  tests,  yet  at  the  same  time 
curious  and  full  of  eagerness  for  new  or  impressive  incidents — 
strangers  even  to  the  rudiments  of  positive  philosophy  and  to  the 
idea  of  invariable  sequences  of  nature  either  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world,  yet  requiring  some  connecting  theory  to  interpret  and  regu- 
larize the  phenomena  before  them.  Such  a  theory  was  supplied  by 
the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  an  early  fancy,  which  supposed  the 
habitual  agency  of  beings  intelligent  and  voluntary  like  themselves, 
but  superior  in  extent  of  power,  and  different  in  peculiarity  of  attri- 
butes. In  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  Homeric  period,  the  earth 
was  flat  and  round,  with  the  deep  and  gentle  ocean-stream  flowing 
around  and  returning  into  itself:  chronology,  or  means  of  measuring 
past  time,  there  existed  none.  Nevertheless,  unobserved  regions 
might  be  described,  the  forgotten  past  unfolded,  and  the  unknown 
future  predicted — through  particular  men  specially  inspired  by  the 
gods,  or  endowed  by  them  with  tljat  peculiar  vision  which  detected 
and  interpreted  passing  signs  and  omens. 

If  even  the  rudiments  or  scientific  geography  and  physics,  now  so 
universally  diffused  and  so  invaluable  as  a  security  against  error  and 
delusion,  were  wanting  in  this  early  stage  of  society,  their  place  was 
abundantly  supplied  by  vivacity  of  imagination  and  by  personifying 
sympathy.  The  unbounded  tendency  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  to 
multiply  fictitious  persons,  and  to  construe  interesting  or  formidable 
phenomena  into  manifestations  of  design,  is  above  all  things  here  to 
be  notieed,  because  the  form  of  personal  narrative,  univcri^al  in  their 
mythes,  is  one  of  its  mimy  consequences.  Their  polytheism  (com- 
prising some  elements  of  an  original  fetichism,  in  wliich  particular 
objectshad  themselves  been  supposed  to  be  endued  ^vith  life,  volition, 
and  design)  recognized  agencies  of  unseen  beings  identified  and  con- 
founded with  the  different  localities  and  departments  of  the  physical 
world.  Of  such  beings  there  were  numerous  varieties,  and  many 
gradations  both  in  power  and  attributes;  there  were  differences  of 
age,  sex,  and  local  residence,  relations  both  conjugal  and  filial 
between  them,  and  tendencies  symxmthetic  as  well  as  repugnant. 
The  gods  formed  a  sort  of  political  coniniunity  of  their  own,  which 

had  its  hierarchy,  its  distribution  of  ranks  and  duties,  its  contentions 
for  power  and  occasional  revolutions,  its  public  meetings  in  the  agora 
of  Olympus,  and  its  multitudinous  banquets  or  festivals.  The  great 
Olympic  gods  were,  in  fact,  only  the  most  exalted  among  an  aggre- 
gate of  quasi-luiman  or  ultra-human  personages. — daemons,  lieroes, 
nymphs,  eponymous  (or  name-giving)  genii,  identified  with  each 
river,  mountain,  cape,  town,  village,  or  known  circumscription  of 
territory, — besides  horses,  bulls,  and  dogs,  of  immortal  breed  and 
peculiar  attributes,  and  monsters  of  strange  lineaments  and  combina- 
tions, '' Gorgons  and  Harpies  and  Chimaeras  dire."  As  there  w^ere 
in  every  gens  or  family  special  gentile  deities  and  foregone  ancestors 
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Avho  watched  over  its  members,  forming  in  each  the  characteristic 

syitibol  and  recognized  guarantee  of  their  union,  so  there  seem  to 

have  been  in  each  guild  or  trade  peculiar  beings  whose  vocation  it 
was  to  co-operate  or  to  impede  in  various  stages  of  the  business. 

The  extensive  and  multiform  personifications  here  faintly  sketched 
ix^rvaded  in  every  direction  the  mental  system  of  the  Greeks,  and 
were  identified  intimately  both  with  their  conception  and  with  their 
description  of  phenomena,  present  as  well  as  past.  That  which  to  us 
is  interesting  as  the  mere  creation  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  was  to  the 
Greek  genuine  and  venerated  reality.  The  earth  and  the  solid  heaven 
(Ga^a  and  Uranos)  were  both  conceived  and  spoken  of  by  him  as 
endowed  with  appetite,  feeling,  sex,  and  most  of  the  various  attri- 
butes of  humanity.  Instead  of  a  sun  such  as  we  now  see,  subject  to 
astronomical  laws,  and  forming  the  center  of  a  system  the  changes 
of  which  we  can  ascertain  and  foreknow,  he  saw  the  great  god 
II(3lois,  mounting  his  chariot  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  reaching  at 
midday  the  height  of  the  solid  heaven,  and  arriving  in  the  evening 
at  the  western  horizon,  with  horses  fatigued  and  desirous  of  repose. 
Helios,  having  favorite  spots  wherein  his  beautiful  cattle  grazed, 
took  pleasure  in  contemplating  them  during  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  was  sorely  displeased  if  any  man  slew  or  injured  them:  he 
had,  moreover,  sons  and  daughters  on  earth,  and  as  his  all-seeing  eye 
penetrated  everywhere,  he  was  sometimes  in  a  situation  to  reveal 
secrets  even  to  the  gods  themselves — while  on  other  occasions  he 
was  constrained  to  turn  aside  in  order  to  avoid  contemplating  scenes 
of  abomination.  To  us  these  now  appear  puerile,  though  pleasing 
fancies),  but  to  an  Homeric  Greek  they  seemed  perfectly  natural  and 
plausible.  In  his  view%  the  description  of  the  sun  as  given  in  a  mod- 
ern astronomical  treatise  would  have  appeared  not  merely  absurd, 
but  repulsive  and  impious.    Even  in  later  times,  when  the  positive 

spirit  of  inquiry  had  made  considerable  progress,  Anaxagoras  and 
other  astronomers  incurred  the  charge  of  blasphemy  for  dispersoni- 
fying  H(^lios,  and  trying  to  assign  invariable  laws  to  the  solar  phe- 
nomena. Personifying  fiction  was  in  this  way  blended  by  the 
Homeric  Greeks  with  their  conception  of  the  physical  phenomena 
before  them,  not  simply  in  the  way  of  poetical  ornament,  but  as  a 
genuine  portion  of  their  every-day  belief. 

The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  the  tribe,  belonged,  in  the 
conception  of  a  Greek,  alike  to  the  present  and  to  the  past:  he  wor- 
shiped in  their  groves  and  at  their  festivals;  he  invoked  their  protec- 
tion, and  believed  in  their  superintending  guardianship,  even  in  his 
own  day:  but  their  more  special,  intimate,  and  sympathizing  agency 
w^as  cast  back  into  the  unrecorded  past.  To  give  suitable  utterance 
to  this  general  sentiment — to  furnish  body  and  movement  and  detail 
to  these  divine  and  heroic  pre-existences,  which  were  conceived 
only  in  shadowy  outline, — to  lighten  up  the  dreams  of  what  the  past 

must  have  been  iu  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  not  what  it  really 
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had  been — bucIi  was  the  spontaneous  aim  and  inspiration  of  ])roduc- 
tive  genius  in  tlie  community,  and  such  were  the  purposes  which  the 
Grecian  mythes  pre-eminently  accomplished. 

Tlie  love  of  antiquities,  wliich  Tacitus  notices  as  so  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  of  liis  day,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  durable, 
and  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  national  propensities.  But  the 
antiquities  of  every  state  were  divine  and  heroic,  reproducing  tiic 

lineaments,  but  disregarding  the  measure  and  hmits,  of  ordinary 
liumanity.  The  gods  formed  the  starting-point,  beyond  which  no 
man  thought  of  looking,  though  some  gods  ^vere  more  ancient  than 
others:  their  progeny,  the  heroes,  many  of  them  sprung  from  human 
mothers,  constitute  an  intermediate  link  between  god  and  man. 
The  ancient  epic  usually  recognizes  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
nameless  men,  but  they  are  introduced  chieliy  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  scene,  and  oi  executing  the  orders,  celebrating  the  valor, 
and  bringing  out  the  personality,  of  a  few  divine  or  heroic  charac- 
ters. It  was  the  glory  of  bards  and  story-tellers  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
those  religious  and  patriotic  predispositions  of  the  public  which 
caused  the  primary  demand  for  their  tales,  and  ^vhich  were  of  a 
nature  eminently  inviting  and  expansive.  For  Grecian  religion  was 
many-sided  and  many-colored ;  it  comprised  a  great  multiplicity  of 
persons,  together  with  much  diversity  in  the  types  of  character;  it 
divinized  every  vein  and  attribute  of  humanity,  the  lofty  as  well  as 

the  mean — the  tender  as  well  as  the  warlike — the  self-devoting  and 
adventurous  a?  well  as  the  laughter-loving  and  sensual.  We  shall 
hereafter  reach  a  time  when  philosophers  protested  against  such 
identification  of  the  gods  with  tlie  more  vulgar  appetites  and  enjoy- 
ments, believing  that  nothing  except  the  si)iritual  attributes  of  imxn 
cotild  properly  be  transferred  to  superhuman  beings,  and  drawing 
their  predicates  respecting  the  gods  exclusively  from  wiiat  was  awful, 
majestic,  and  terror-striking  in  human  affairs.  Such  restrictions  on 
the  religious  fancy  were  continually  on  the  increase,  and  the  mystic 
and  didactic  stamp  which  marked  the  last  century  of  pnganism  in 
the  days  of  Julian  and  Ijibanius,  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  concrete 
and  vivacious  forms,  full  of  vigorous  impulse  and  alive  to  all  the 

capricious  gusts  of  the  human  tenq^erament,  which  people  the  Ho- 
meric Olympus.     At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  \ 
early,  or  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  paganism,  and  its  operations  in  the.] 
genesis  of  the  mythical  narratives.     We  cannot  doubt  that  it  sup-^ 
plied  the  most  powerful  stimulus,  and  the  only  one  which  the  times 
admitted,  to  the  creative  faculty  of  the  people;  as  well  from  the 
sociability,  the  gradations,  and  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  its 
gods  and  heroes,  as  from  the  anq:)litude,  the  variety,  and  the  purely 
human  cast  of  its  fundamental  tjqjes. 

Though  we  may  thus  explain  the  mythopoeic  fertility  of  the  Greeks, 
I  am  far  from  pretending  that  we  can  render  any'sutllcient  account 
of  the  supreme  beauty  of  their  chief  epic  and  ariistical  productions. 
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There  is  something  in  the  first-rate  productions  of  individual  jrenius 

which  hes  beyond  the  compass  of  philosophical  theory:  the  special 
breath  of  the  Muse  (to  speak  the  languaore  of  ancient  Greece)  mii^t  be 
present  m  order  to  give  them  being.  Even  among  lier  votaries  man v 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen;  and  the  peculiarities  of  those  few 
remain  as  yet  her  own  secret. 

^  We  shall  not,  however,  forget  that  Grecian  langua-e  was  also  an 
mdispensable  requisite  to  the  growth  and  beauty  of  Grecian  mythes 
—Its  richness  its  flexibility  and  capacity  of  new  combinations  its 
vocalic  abundance  and  metrical  pronunciation;  and  many  even 
among  Its  proper  names,  by  their  analogy  to  words  really  sio-nificant 

gave  direct  occasion  to  explanatory  or  illustrative  stories  °  Etymol 
logical  mythes  are  found  in  sensible  proportion  amono;  the  whole 
number.  * 

To  understand  properly,  then,  the  Grecian  mythes,  w^e  must  try  to 
Identity  ourselves  with  the  state  of  mind  of  the  original  mythoiKjeic 
age;  a  process  not  very  easy,  since  it  requires  us  to  adopt  a  strimr  of 
poetical  fancies  not  simply  as  realities,  but  as  the  governino-  realfties 
of  the  mental  system:  yet  a  process  Avhich  would  only  Reproduce 
something  analogous  to  our  own  childhood.  The  age  was  one  des- 
titute both  of  recorded  history  and  of  positive  science,  but  full  of 
unagination  and  sentiment  and  religious  impressibility  From  these 
sources  sprung  that  multitude  of  supposed  persons  around  wJioni  all 

combinations  of  sensible  phenomena  were  grouped,  and  toward 
whom  curiosity,  sympathies,  and  reverence  were  earnestly  directed 
Ihe  adventures  of  such  persons  were  the  only  aliment  suited  at  once 
both  to  the  appetites  and  to  the  comprehension  of  an  early  Greek- 
and  the  mythes  which  detailed  them,  while  powerfully  interesting 
his  emotions,  furnished  to  hmi  at  the  same  time  a  quasi-history  and 
quasi-philosophy.  They  filled  up  the  vacuum  of^  the  unrecorded 
past,  and  explained  inany  of  the  puzzling  incognita  of  the  present 
^or  need  we  wonder  that  the  same  ])lausibility  which  captivated  lis 
imagination  and  his  feelings,  was  sufficient  to'em^ender  STontanco  s 
belief  ;^  or  rather  tha  no  question,  as  to  truth  or  falsehood  of  U  e 
narrative,  su-gosted  itself  to  his  mind.  His  faith  is  ready  1  ternl 
and  unmquinng,  apart  from  all  thought  of  discriminating  fact  fiom 
fiction  or  of  detecting  hidden  and  symbolized  meaning;  h.  is  enough 
hat  what  he  hears  be  intrinsically  plausible  and  seductive,  and  In 
there  be  no  special  cause  to  provoke  doubt.     And  if,  indeed   there 

^thAr  t^  J^?'n  ^^i:7»^^^^  T^'  ^^''^^  KV  the  holy  and  all-sufficient 
autiiority  ot  the  Muse,  whose  omniscience  is  the  warrant  for  his 
leatal,  as  her  inspiration  is  the  cause  of  his  success. 

The  state  of  mind,  and  the  relation  of  speaker  to  hearers  thus 
depicted,  stand  clearly  marked  in  the  terms  and  tenor  of  the  ancient 
epic,  if  w^e  only  put  a  plain  meaning  upon  what  w^e  read.  The  poet— 
like  the  prophet,  wiiom  he  so  much  resembles— sings  under  heavenly 
"•uidance,  ins]>ired  by  the  goddess  to  whom  he  has  prayed  for  her 
li.  G.  L— 8 
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assisting  impulse.     She  puts  the  word  into  his  mouth  and  the  inci- 
dents into  his  mind:  he  is  a  privileged  man,  chosen  as  her  organ  and 
speaking  from  her  revelations.     As  the  Muse  grants  the  gift  of  song 
to  wiiom  she  will,  so  she  sometim.es  in  her  anger  snatches  it  away, 
and  the  most  consumnuile  human  genius  is  then  left  silcnl  and  help- 
less.    It  is  true  that  these  expressions,  of  the  Muse  inspiring  and  the 
poet  singing  a  tale  of  past  times,  have  passed  from  the  ancient  epic 
to  composilions  produced  under  very  different  circumstances,  and 
have  now  degenerated  into  unmeaning  forms  of  speech;  hut  they 
gained  currency  originally  in  their  irenuine  and  literal  acceptation. 
If  poets  had  from  the  beginning  written  or  recited,  the  predicate  of 
singing  would  never  have  been  ascribed  to  them;  nor  would  it  ever 
have  become  customary  to  employ  the  name  of  the  JMuse  as  a  die  to 
be  stamped  on  licensed  fiction,  unless  the  practice  had  begun  when 
her  a2:ency  w^as  invoked  and  hailed  in  perfect  good  faith.    Belief, 
the  fruit  of  deliberate  inquiry  and  a  rational  scrutiny  of  evidence,  is 
ill  such  an  age  unknown.     The  simple  faith  of  the  time  slides  in 
unconsciously,  when  the  imagination  and  feeling  are  exalted;  and 
inspired  authority  is  at  once  understood,  easily  admitted,  and  im- 
plicitly confided  in.  ^         , 

The  word  my  the  Oiv6o<:,  fahvla,  story),  in  its  original  meaning, 
sio-nified  simply  a  statement  or  current  narrative,  without  any  con- 
notative  implication  either  of  truth  or  falsehood.     Subsequently  the 
meaning  of  the  word  (in  Latin  and  English  as  well  as  in  Greek) 
changed    and  came  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  an  old  personal  nar- 
rative, always  uncertified,  sometimes  untrue  or  avowedly  fictitious. 
And  this  ch'ange  was   the  result  of  a  silent  alteration  in  the  mental 
state  of  the  society— of  a  transition  on  the  part  of  the  superior  minds 
(a.id  more  or  less  on  the  part  of  all)  to  a  stricter  and  more  elevaU  d 
canon  of  credibilitv,  in   consequence  of  familiarity  with  recorded 
history  and  its  essential  tosts,  athrmative  as  well  as  negative.  Among 
the  oi-iirinal  hearers  of  the  mythes,  all  such  tests  were  unknown; 
they  had  not  vet  learned   the  lesson  of  critical  disbelief;  the  mythe 
passed  unquestioned  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  currency,  and  from  its 
liarmonv  with  existing  sentiments   and  preconceptions      The  very 
circumstances  which   contributed  to  rob  it  of  literal  beliet  in  alter- 
time,  strengthened  its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  Homeric  man.    He 
looked  for  wonders  and  unusual  combinations  in  the  past;  he  expected 
to  hear  of  gods,  heroes,   and  men,  moving  and  operating  together 
upon   earth;  he  pictured  to  himself  the  fore-time  as   a  tlieater  in 
which  the  gods  interfenHl  directly,  obviously,  and  frequently    lor 
the  protection  of  their  favorites  and  the  punishment  of  their  foes. 
The  rational  conception,  then  only  daw^ning  in  his  mind,  of  a  sys- 
tematic course -of  nature,  w^as  absorbed   by  this   fervent   and  lively 
faith:     And   if  he  could   have  been  supplied  with   as  perfect  and 
philosophical  a  history  of  his  own  real  past  time    as  we  are  now 
enabled  to  furnish  with  regard  to  the  last  century  of  England  or 
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France,  faithfully  recording  all  the  successive  events,  and  accounting 
for  them  by  known  positive  laws,  but  introducing  no  special  inter- 
ventious  of  Zeus  and  Apollo— such  a  history  would  have  appeared 
to  hini  not  merely  unholy  and  unimpressive,  but  destitute  of  all 
plausibihty  or  title  to  credence.  It  would  have  provoked  in  him  the 
same  feeling  of  incredulous  aversion  as  a  description  of  the  sun  (to 
repeat  the  previous  illustration)  in  a  modern  book  on  scientific 
astronomy. 

To  us  these  mythes  are  interesting  fictions;  to  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  audience   they  were    ^'rerum   divinarum  et   humanarum 
scieulia,"— an  aggregate  of  religious,  physical,  and  historical  revela- 
tions, rendered  more  captivating,  but  not  less  true  and  real    bv  the 
bright  coloring  and  fantastic  shapes  in  which  they  were  presented 
Throughout  the  whole  of  '*  mythe-bearing  Hellas"  they  formed  the 
staple  of  the  uninstructed   Greek  mind,  upon  which  history  and 
plulosophy  were  by  so  slow  degrees  superinduced;  and  they  continued 
to  be  the  aliment  of  ordinary  thought  and  conversation,  even  after 
history  and  philosophy  had  partially  supplanted  the  mythical  faith 
among  the  leading  men,  and  disturbed  it  more  or  less  in  the  ideas  of 
all.     The  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  of  the   remote  d^mes 
and  villages  of  Greece,  to  whom  Thucydid(^s,  Hippokrat^s,  Aristotle 
or  Hipparchusw^ere  unknown,  still  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  local 
fables  which  formed  their  religious  and   patriotic  antiquity.     And 
Pausanias,  even    in  his   time,  heard   everywhere  divine   or  heroic 
legends  yet  alive,  precisely  of  the  type  of  the  old  epic;  he  found  the 
conceptions  of  religious  and  mythical  faith  co-existent  with  those  of 
positive  science,  and  contending as^^ainst  them  at  more  or  less  of  odds 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual.     Now  it  is  the  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  Homeric  age,  that  no  such  co-existence  or  con- 
tention had  yet  begun.     The  religious  and  mythical  point  of  view 
covers,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  phenomena  of  nature;  while  the 
conception  of  invariable  sequence  exists  only  in  the  background, 
itself  personiiied  under  the  name  of  the  Moeras,  or  Fates,  and  pro- 
duced generally  as  an  exception  to  the  omnipotence  of  Zeus  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.     Voluntary  agents,  visible   and  invisible,   impel 
and  govern  everything.    Moreover,  this  point  of  view  is  universal 
throughout  the  community— adopted  with  equal  fervor,  and  carried 
out  with  equal  consistency,  by  the  loftiest  minds  and  by  the  lowest. 
The  great  man  of  that  day  is  he  who,  penetrated  like  others  with  the 
general  faith,  and  never  once  imagining  any  other  system  of  nature 
than  the  agency  of  these   voluntary  Beings,  can  clothe  them  in  suit- 
able circumstances  and  details,  and  exhibit  in  living  body  and  action 
those  types  which  his  hearers  dimly  prefigure. 

History,  philosophy,  etc.,  properly  so  called  and  conforming  to 
our  ideas  (of  which  the  subsequent  Greeks  were  the  first  creators), 
never  belonged  to  more  than  a  comparatively  small  number  of  think- 
ing  men,  though  their  influence  indirectly  affected  more  or  less  the 
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whole  uatioual  mind.     But  when  positive  science  and  criticism,  and 
the  idea  of  an  invariable  sequence  of  events,  came  to  supplant  in  the 
more   vigorous   intellects   the   old   mythical   creed   of   omnipresent 
personification,    an   inevitable   scission  was   produced    between  the 
instructed   few   and   the   remaining   community.       The   opposition 
between  the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of  view  was  not  slow 
in  manifestina- itself;  in  general  language,  indeed,  both  might  seem 
to  stand  together,  but  in  every  particular  case  the  admission  of  one 
involved  the  rejection  of  the  other.      According  to  the  theory  which 
then  became  predominant,  the   course  of  nature  was  held  to  move 
invariablv  on,  bv  powers  and  attributes  of  its  own,  unless  the  gods 
chose  to 'interfere  and  reverse  it;  but  they  liad  the  power  of  inter- 
ferum'  as  often  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  tliey  thought  fit.     Here 
the  ifuestion  was  at  once  opened,  respecting  a  great  variety  of  par- 
ticular phenomena,  whether  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  natural  or 
miraculous.     No  constant  or  discernible  test  could  be  suggested  to 
discriminate  the  two.  every  man  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  doubt 
for  himself,  and  each  settled  it  according  to  the  extent  of  his  know  1- 
ed2:e,  the  force  or  liis   logic,  the  state  of  his  health,  his  hopes,  Ids 
fears',  imd    many  other  considerations  afCecting  his  separate  conclu- 
sion.    In  a  question   thus  p.erpetually  arising,  and  full  of  practical 
consequences,     instructed   minds,    like    Perikles,    Thucydides,    and 
Euripides,  tended  more  ard  more  to  the  scientific  point  of  view,  in 
cases  where    the  general  public  were  constantly  gravitating  toward 

the  religious.  . 

The  ai;e  immediately  prior  to  this  unsettled  condition  of  thought  is 
the  realTy  mythopanc  age;  in  Avhich  the  creative  faculties  of  the 
society  know*  no  other  employment,  and. the  nuiss  of  the  society  no 
other  mental  demand.  The  perfect  expression  of  such  a  period,  in 
its  full  peculiarity  and  grandeur,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey, — poems  of  which  we  cannot  deterndne  the  exact  date,  but 
which  seem  both  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.C., 
our  earliest  trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time.  For  some  time  after 
that  event,  the  mythopceic  tendencies  continued  in  vigor  (Arktinus, 
Lescht's.  Eumelus,  and  seemingly  most  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  fall 
within  or  shortly  after  the  first  century  of  recorded  Olym.piads):  but 
from  and  after  tliis  first  century,  we  may  trace  the  operation  of  cause  s 
which  gradually  enfeebled  and  narrowed  them,  altering  the  point  of 
view  liom  which  the  mythes  were  looked  at.  AVhat  these  causes 
were,  it  will  be  necessary  briefiy  to  intimate. 

The  foremost  and  most  i»eneral  of  all  is,  the  expansive  force  of 
Grecian  intellect  itself,— a  quality  in  which  this  remarkable  people 

stand  distinuuished  from  all  their  neighbors  and  contemporaries. 
Most,  if  not'all,  nations  have  had  mythes,  but  no  luition  except  the 
Greeks  have  impM-ted  to  Ihem  immortal  rharm  and  universal  inter- 
est; and  the  same  mental  capacities,  which  raised  the  great  men  of  ti  c 
poetic  age  to  this  exalted  level,  also  pushed  lorward  their  successors 
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to  outgrow  the  early  faith  in  wiiich  the  mythes  had  been  generated 
and  accredited. 

One  great  mark,  as  well  as  means,  of  such  intellectual  expansion 
was  the  habit  of  attending  to,  recording,  and  combining,  positive  and 
present  facts,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the  genuine  Grecian 
epic,  the  theme  was  an  unknown  and  aoristic  past;  but  even  as 
early  as  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  the  present  begins  to  figure. 
The  man  wdio  tills  the  earth  appears  in  his  owm  solitary  nakedness, 
rpart  from  gods  and  heroes — bound,  indeed,  by  serious  obligations  to 
tlij  gods,  but  contending  against  many  difficulties  w^hich  are  not  to 
be  removed  by  simple  reliance  on  their  help.     The  poet  denounces 

f  his  age  in  the  strongest  terms  as  miserable,  degraded,  and  profligate. 
He  looks  back  with  reverential  envy  to  the  extinct  heroic  races  wiio 
fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes.  Yet  bad  as  the  present  time  is,  the  Muse 
condescends  to  look  at  it  along  with  him,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for 
human  life — with  the  assurance  that  if  a  man  be  industrious,  frugal, 
provident,  just  and  friendly  in  his  dealings,  the  gods  will  recompense 
him  witli  aliiuence  and  security.  Nor  does  the  Muse  disdain,  while 
holding  out  such  promise,  to  cast  herself  into  the  most  homely  details 
of  present  existence,  and  to  give  advice  thoroughly  practical  and  cal- 
culating.    Men  whose  minds  wx^re  full  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  called 

»        Hesiod  in  contempt  the  poet  of  the  Helots.     The  contrast  between 

I        the  two  is  certainly  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  tendency  of  Greek 

I        poetry  toward  the  present  and  the  positive. 

Other  manifestations  of  the  same  tendency  become  visible  in  the 
age  of  Archilochus  (n.c.  680-660).  In  an  age  w-hen  metrical  compo- 
sition and  the  living  voice  are  the  only  means  whereby  the  productive 
minds  of  a  community  make  themselves  felt,  the  invention  of  a  new 
meter,  new  forms  of  song  rnd  recitation,  or  diversified  accompani- 
ments, constitute  an  epoch.  The  iambic,  elegiac,  choric,  and  lyric 
poetry,  from  Archilochus  dow^nw^ard,  all  indicate  purposes  in  the 
poet  and  impressibilities  of  the  hearers  very  different  from  those  of  the 
ancient  epic.  In  all  of  them  the  personal  feeling  of  the  poet  and  the 
specialties  of  present  time  and  place  are  brought  prominently  for- 
ward; while  in  the  Homeric  hexameter  the  poet  is  a  mere  nameless 
organ  of  the  historical  ^luse — the  hearers  are  content  to  learn, 
believe,  and  feel,  the  incidents  of  a  foregone  world — and  the  tale  is 
liardly  less  suitable  to  one  tune  and  place  than  to  another.  The  iam- 
bic meter  (we  are  told)  was  first  suggested  to  Archilochus  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  own  private  antipathies;  and  the  moral  wounds 
inflicted  by  his  lampoons  upon  the  individuals  against  whom  they 
were  directed  still  remain  attested,  though  the  verses  themselves  have 
perished.  It  was  the  meter  (according  to  the  well-know^n  judgment 
of  Aristotle)  most  nearly  approaching  to  common  speech,  and  well- 
suited  both  to  the  coarse  vein  of  sentiment  and  to  the  smart  and 
emphatic  diction  of  its  inventor.  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  the  younger 
contemporary  of  Archilochus,  employed  the  same  meter,  wdth  less 
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bitterness,  but  with  an  anti-heroic  tendency  not  less  decided.  His 
remaining  fragments  present  a  mixture  of  teaching  and  sarcasm,  hav- 
ing a  distinct  bearing  upon  actual  life,  and  carrying  out  the  spirit 
wiiicli  partially  appears  in  the  llesiodic  Works  and  Days.  Of  Alka^us 
and  Sappho,  though  unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of 
them  upon  hearsay  only,  we  know  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  their 
own  personal  sentiments  and  sufferings,  their  relations  private  or 
public  with  the  contemporary  world,  constituted  the  soul  of  those 
short  effusions  which  gave  them  so  much  celebrity.  Again,  in  the 
few  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets  preserved  to  us — Kallinus,  Mimner- 
mus,  Tyrtaeus— the  impulse  of  some  present  motive  or  circumstance 
isuo  less  conspicuous.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  Solon,  Theog- 
nis,  and  Phokylides,  who  preach,  encourage,  censure,  or  complain, 
but  do  not  recount,  and  in  whom  a  profound  ethical  sensibility, 
unknown  to  the  Homeric  poems,  manifests  itself.  The  form  of 
poetry  (to  use  the  words  of  Solon  himself)  is  made  the  substitute  for 
the  public  speaking  of  the  agora. 

Doubtless,  all  these  poets  made  abundant  use  of  the  ancient  mythes, 
but  it  was  by  turning  them  to  present  account,  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration, or  flattery,  or  contrast, — a  tendency  which  we  may  usually 
detect  even  in  the  compositions  of  Pindar,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  and 
heroic  strain  which  they  breathe  throughout.  That  narrative  or 
legendary  poetry  still  continued  to  be  composed  during  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
questioned.  But  it  exhibited  the  old  epical  character  without  the 
old  epical  genius;  both  the  inspiration  of  the  composer  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience  had  become  more  deeply  enlisted  in  the 
w^orld  before  them,  and  disposed  to  fasten  on  incidents  of  their  own 
actual  experience.  From  Solon  and  Theognis  we  pass  to  the  aban- 
donment of  all  metrical  restrictions  and  to  the  introduction  of  prose 
writing,-7-a  fact,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon, — marking  as  wx'U  the  increased  familiarity  with  written 
records  as  the  commencement  of  a  separate  branch  of  literature  for 
the  intellect,  apart  from  the  imagination  and  emotions  wherein  the 
old  legends  had  their  exclusive  root. 

Egypt  was  first  unreservedly  opened  to  the  Greeks  during  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus,  about *b.c.  660;  gradually  it  became  much 
frequented  by  them  for  military  or  commercial  purposes,  or  for  sim- 
ple curiosity.  It  enlarged  the  range  of  their  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions, while  it  also  imparted  to  them  that  vein  of  mysticism  which 
overgrew  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  religion,  and  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  They  found  in  it  a  long- 
estal)lished  civilization,  colossal  wonders  of  architecture,  and  a 
certain  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geometry,  elementary,  indeed, 
but  in  advance  of  their  own.  Moreover,  it  vv^as  a  portion  of  their 
present  world  and  it  contributed  to  form  in  them  an  interest  foi 
noting  and  describing  the  actual  realities  before  them.    A  sensible 
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y)rogress  is  made   in   the   Greek  mind   during  the  two   centuries 
from  B.C.  700  to  B.C.  500,  in  the  record  and  arrangement  of  historical 
facts:  an  hutorical  seme  arises  in  the  superior  intellects,  and  some 
idea  of  evidence  as  a  discriminating  test  between  fact  and  fiction 
And  this  progressive  tendency  was  further  stimulated  by  increased 

communication  and  by  more  settled  and   peaceful   social  relations 
betw^een  the  various  members  of  the  Hellenic  world;  to  which  may 
^be   added  material   improvements,    purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
period  of  turbulence  and  revolution,  in  the  internal  administration 
of  each  separate  state.     The  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isth- 
mian games  became  frequented  by  visitors  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Greece:  the  great  periodical  festival  in  the  island  of  Delos 
brought  together  the  citizens  of  every  Ionic  communitv,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  an  ample  display  of  wealth  and  ornaments. 
Numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  were  founded  in  Sicily,  the  soutli 
of  Italy,  the  coasts  of  Epirus,  and  of  the  Euxine  sea:  the  Phoka^ans 
explored  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  established  Massalia,  and  pene- 
trated even  as  far  as  the  south  of  Iberia,  with  which  they  carried  on  a 
lucrative  commerce.   The  geographical  ideas  of  the  Greeks  were  thus 
both  expanded  and  rectified:  the  first  preparation  of  a  map  bv  Anaxi- 
mauder,  the  disciple  of  Tliales,  is  an  epoch  in  the  historv  of  "^ science 
We  may  note  the  ridicule  bestowed  by  Herodotus  both  upon  the  sup- 
posed people  called  Hyperboreans  and  upon  the  idea  of  a  circumfluous 
ocean-stream  as  demonstrating  the  progess  of  the  age  in  this  depart- 
ment of  inquiry.     And,  even  earlier  than  Herodotus,  Xauthus  and 
Aenophani^s    had    noticed   the   occurrence   of   fossil   marine    pro- 
ductions in   the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere,  which  led 
them  to  reflections  on  the  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  with  respect 
to  land  and  water. 

If,  then,  we  look  down  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  which  elapsed 
between  the  commencement  of  the  Olympic  era  and  the  age  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides,  we  shall  discern  a  striking  advance  in  the 
Greeks— ethical,  social,  and  iutellectaal.  Positive  historv  and 
cnronology  has  not  only  been  created,  but,  in  the  case  of  Thucvdid^s 
the  qualities  necessary  to  the  historiographer,  in  their  applicadon  to 
recent  events,  have  been  developed  with  a  degree  of  perfection  never 
since  surpassed.  Men's  minds  have  assumed  a  (rentier  as  w^ell  as  a 
juster  cast;  and  acts  come  to  be  criticised  with  reference  to  their 
bearing  on  the  internal  happiness  of  a  well-regulated  community  as 
well  as  upon  the  standing  harmony  of  fraternal  states.  While 
TliucydidOs  treats  the  habitual  and  licensed  piracy,  so  coolly  alluded 
to  m  the  Homeric  poems,  as  an  obsolete  euormitv,  many  o*f  the  acts 
described  in  the  old  heroic  and  theogonic  legends  were  found  not 
less  repugnant  to  this  improved  tone  of  feeling.  The  battles  of  the 
gods  with  the  Giants  and  Titans,— the  castration  of  Uranus  by  his 
sou  Kronus,— the  cruelty,  deceit,  and  licentiousness,  often  sup- 
posed both  in  the  gods  and  heroes,  provoked  strong  disapprobation. 
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And  the  language  of  the  philosopher  Xenophant»s,  who  composed 
both  (^ledac  and  iambic  i)oems  for  the  express  purpose  of  denounc- 
ing such  tales,  is  as  vehement  and  unsparing  as  tliat  of  the  Christian 
writers,  who  eight  centuries  afterward,  attacked  the  whole  scheme 

of  paganism. 

It  was  not  merely  as  an  ethical  and  social  critic  that  Xenophanes 
stood  distinguished.  He  was  one  of  a  great  and  eminent  triad— 
Thales  and  Pythagoras  being  the  others— who,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  first  opened  up  those  veins  of  speculative 
philosophy  which  occupied  afterward  so  large  a  portion  of  Grecian 
intellectual  energy.  Of  the  material  difCerenceg  between  the  three  I 
do  not  here  speak ;  I  regard  them  only  in  reference  to  the  Ilonieric 
and  Hesiodic  philosophy  which  preceded  them,  and  from  which  all 
three  deviated  by  a  step,  perhaps  the  most  rcmaikable  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

Thev  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  disenthrall  the  philosophic  intel- 
lect from  all  personifying  religious  faith,  and  to  constitute  a  method 
of  interpreting  nature  distinct  from  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of 
untaught  minds.  It  is  in  them  that  we  first  find  the  idea  of  Person 
tacitly  set  aside  or  limited,  and  an  impersonal  Kaline  conceived  as 
the  object  of  study.  Tiie  divine  husband  and  wife,  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  parents  of  many  gods  and  of  the  Oceanic  nymi)hs,  together 
with  the  avenging  goddess  IStyx,  are  translated  into  tiie  material  sub- 
stance ica^^r,  or,  as  we  outiht  rather  to  say,  the  Fluid:  and  Thales 
set  himself  to  prove  that  water  was  the  primitive  element,  out  of 
which  all  the  diiferent  natural  substances  had  been  foimed.  He,  as 
well  as  Xenophanes  and  Pythagoras,  started  the  problem  of  physical 
philosophy,  with  its  objective  character  and  invariable  laws,  to  be 
discoverable  bv  a  proper  and  methodical  application  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  Greek  word  ^'r(?7f,  denoting  nature,  and  its  deriva- 
tives j)hi/sics  and  phyalohKjy,  luiknown  in  that  large  sense  of  Homer 
or  Hesiod,  as  well  as  the  word  Komu)s  Xo  OiVmAit  th*;  mundane  sys- 
tem, first  appears  witii  these  plnlosophers.  The  elemental  analysis 
of  Thales— the  one  unchangeable  cosmic  substance,  varying  only  in 
appearance,  but  not  in  reality,  as  suggested  by  Xenoi)hanes, — and 
the  geometrical  combinations  of  Pythagoras,— all  these  were  difTeient 
ways  of  approaching  the  explanation' of  physicial  ihenomaut,  and 
each  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  school  or  succession  of  philoso]>hers.  But 
they  "all  agreed  in  departing  from  the  primitive  method,  and  in 
recognizing  determinate  properties,  a  material  substratTim,  and 
objective  truth,  in  nature — eitiier  independent  of  willing  or  design- 
ing agents,  or  serving  to  these  latter  at  once  as  an  indispensable  sub- 
ject-matter and  as  a  limiting  condition.  Xenophanes  disclaimed 
openly  all  knowledge  respecting  the  gods,  and  pronounced  that  no  man 
could  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  when  he  was  right  and  when 
he  was  wrong  in  alfirniations  respecting  them:  while  Pythagoras 
represents  iu  part  the  scientific  tendencies  of  his  age,  in  part  also  the 
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spirit  of  mysticism  and  of  special  fraternities  for  religious  and 
ascetic  observance,  which  became  diffused  throughout  Greece  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  This  was  another  point 
which  placed  him  in  antipathy  with  the  simple,  unconscious,  and 
demonstrative  faith  of  the  old  poets,  as  w^ell  as  with  the  current 
legend. 

If  these  distinguished  men,  when  they  ceased  to  follow  the  primi- 
tive instinct  of  tracing  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  personal  and 
designing  agents,  passed  over,  not  at  once  to  induction  and  observa- 
tion, but  to  a  misemployment  of  abstract  words  substitutinc:  meta- 
physical^ eidola  in  the  place  of  polytheism,  and  to  an  exaggerated 
application  of  certain  narrow  physical  theories — we  must  retnember 
that  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  the  scanty  stock  of  facts 
then  accessible,  and  that  the  most  profound  study  of  the  human 
mind  points  out  such  transition  as  an  inevitable  law  of  intellectual 

progress.     At  present  we  have  to  compare  them  only  with  that  state 

of  the  Greek  mind  which  they  partially  superseded,  and  with  which 
they  were  in  decided  opposition.     The"  rudiments  of  physical  science 
were  conceived  and  developed  among  superior  men;  but  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  mass  was 
graduj 
pliers 

the  multitude  seems  to  have  felt  the  same  sentiment  m^ore  or  less 
toward^  all — or  toward  that  postulate  of  constant  sequences,  with 
determinate  conditions  of  occurrence,  which  scientific  study  implies, 
and  which  they  could  not  reconcile  with  their  belief  in  the  agency 
of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  were  constantly  praying  for  special  suc- 
cor and  blessings. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of 
view  was  dealt  with  differently  by  different  philosophers.  Thus, 
Sokrates  openly  admitted  it,  and  assigned  to  each  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent province.  He  distributed  phenomena  into  two  classes— ono 
wherein  the  connection  of  antecedent  and  consequent  was  invariable 
and  ascertainable  by  human  study,  and  therefore  future  results 
accessible  to  a  w^ell-instructed  foresight;  the  other,  and  those,  too, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  important,  which  the  gods  had  reserved 
for  themselves  and  their  own  unconditional  agency,  wherein  there 
was  no  invariable  or  ascertainable  sequence,  and  wiiere  the  result 
could  only  be  foreknown  by  some  omen,  prophecy,  or  other  special 
inspired  communication  from  themselves.  Each  of  these  classes  was  v 
essentially  distinct,  and  required  to  be  looked  at  and  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  radically  incompatible  with  the  other.  Sokrates  held  it 
wrong  to  apply  the  scientific  interpretation  to  the  latter,  or  the  theo- 
ogical  interpretation  to  the  former.  Physics  and  astronomy,  in  his 
opinion,  belonged  to  the  divine  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  human 
research  was  insane,  fruitless,  and  impious. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Hippokrates,  the  contemporary  of  SokratCs, 
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denied  the  cliscrep«incy,  and  merged  into  one  those  two  classes  of 
phenomena — the  divine  and  the  scientitically  determinable — which 
the  hitter  had  put  asunder.  Hippokrates  treated  all  phenomena  as  at 
once  both  divine  and  scientifically  determinable.  In  discussing  cer- 
tain peculiar  bodily  disorders  found  among  the  Scythians,  he 
observes,  "The  Scythians  themselves  ascribe  the  cause  of  this  to 
God,  and  reverenceand  bow  down  to  such  sufferers,  each  man  fear- 
ing that  he  may  suffer  the  like;  and  I  myself  think  too  that  these 
aft'ections,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  divine:  no  one  among  them  is 
either  more  divine  or  more  human  than  another,  but  all  are  on  the 
same  footing,  and  all  divine;  nevertheless  each  of  them  has  its  own 
physical  conditions,  and  not  one  occurs  without  such  physical  con- 
ditions. 

A  third  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  same  day,  Anaxagoras, 
allegorizing  Zeus  and  the  other  personal  gods,  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine of  one  common  pervading  mind,  as  having  first  originated 
movement  in  the  primeval  chaos,  the  heterogeneous  constituents  of 
which  were  so  confused  together  that  none  of  them  could  manifest 
themselves,  each  was  neutralized  by  the  rest,  and  all  remained  iu 
rest  and  nullity.  The  movement  originated  by  mind  disengaged  them 
from  this  imprisonment,  so  that  each  kind  of  particle  was  enabled  to 
manifest  its  properties  with  some  degree  of  distinctness.  This  gen- 
eral doctrine  obtained  much  admiration  from  Plato  and  Aristotle; 
but  they  at  the  same  time  remarked  with  surprise  that  Anaxagoras 
never  made  any  use  at  all  of  his  own  general  doctrine  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  of  nature — that  he  looked  for  nothing  but 
physical  causes  and  connecting  laws — so  that  in  fact  the  spirit  of 
his  particular  researches  was  not  materially  different  from  those  of 
Demokritus  or  Leukippus,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  in  their 
general  theories.  His  investigations  in  meteorology  and  astronomy, 
treating  the  heavenly  bodies  as  subjects  for  calculation,  have  been 
already  noticed  as  offensive,  not  only  to  the  general  public  of 
Greece,  but  even  to  Sokrates  himself  among  them.  He  was  tried  at 
Athens,  and  seems  to  have  escaped  condemnation  only  by  voluntary 
exile. 

The  three  eminent  men  just  named,  all  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  philosophical  mind 
of  Greece  during  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Scientific 
pursuits  had  acquired  a  powerful  hold,  and  adjusted  themselves  ia 
various  ways  w^ith  the  prevalent  religious  feelings  of  the  age.  Both 
Hippokrates  and  Anaxagoras  modified  their  ideas  of  the  divine 
agency,  so  as  to  suit  their  thirst  for  scientific  research.  According 
to  the  former,  the  gods  were  the  really  efticient  agents  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  phenomena, — the  mean  and  indifferent  not  less  than  the 
terrific  or  tutelary.  Being  thus  alike  connected  with  all  phenomena, 
they  w^ere  specially  associated  with  none — and  the  proper  task  of 
the' inquirer  was  to  liud  out  those  rules  and  conditions  by  which  (he 
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assumed)  their  agency  was  always  determined,  and  according  to 
which  it  might  be  foretold.  Now,  such  a  view  of  the  divine  agency 
could  never  be  reconciled  wntli  the  religious  feelings  of  the  ordinary 
Grecian  believer,  even  as  they  stood  iu  the  time  of  Anaxagoras:  still 
less  could  it  have  been  reconciled  with  those  of  the  Homeric  man, 
more  than  three  centuries  earlier.  By  him  Zeus  and  Athene  w^ere 
conceived  as  definite  Persons,  objects  of  special  reverence,  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  animated  with  peculiar  feelings,  sometimes  of  favor, 
sometimes  of  wrath,  toward  himself  or  his  family  or  country.  They 
were  propitiated  by  his  prayers,  and  prevailed  upon  to  lend  him 
succor  in  danger — but  offended  and  disposed  to  bring  evil  upon  him 
if  he  omitted  to  render  thanks  or  sacrifice.  This  sense  of  individual 
communion  with  them,  and  dependence  upon  them,  was  the  essence 
of  his  faith.  While  he  prayed  with  sincerity  for  special  blessings  or 
protection  from  the  gods,  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  tiie  doctrine  of 
Hippokrates  that  their  agency  was  governed  by  constant  laws  and 
physical  conditions. 

That  radical  discord  between  the  mental  impulses  of  science  and 
religion,  which  manifests  itself  so  decisively  during  the  most  culti- 
vated ages  of  Greece,  and  which  harassed  more  or  less  so  many  of 
the  philosophers,  produced  its  most  afflicting  result  iu  the  condem> 
nation  of  SokratOs  by  the  Athenians.  According  to  the  remarkable 
passage  recently  cited  from  Xenophon,  it  will  appear  that  Sokrates 
agreed  with  his  countrymen  in  denouncing  physical  speculations  as 
impious, — that  he  recognized  the  religious  process  of  discovery  as 
a  peculiar  branch,  co-ordinate  with  the  scientific, — and  that  he  laid 
down  a  theory,  of  which  the  basis  was  the  confessed  divergence  of 
these  two  processes  from  the  beginning — thereby  seemingly  satisfy- 
ing the  exigencies  of  religious  hopes  and  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  reason,  in  her  ardor  for  ascertaining  the  invariable  laws  of 
phenomena,  on  the  other.  We  ma}^  remark  that  the  theory  of  this 
religious  and  extra  scientific  process  of  discovery  was "  at  that  time 
sufficiently  complete;  for  Sokrates  could  point  out  that  those  anomal- 
ous phenomena  whicli  the  gods  had  reserved  for  themselves,  and  into 
which  science  was  forbidden  to  pry,  were  yet  accessible  to  the  seek- 
ings  of  the  pious  man,  throtigh  oracles,  omens,  and  other  exceptional 
means  of  communication  which  divine  benevolence  vouchsafed  to 
keep  open. 

Now  the  scission  thus  produced  between  the  superior  minds  and 
the  multitude,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  science  and  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  a  fact  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
Greek  progress,  and  forms  an  important  contrast  between  the  age  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  and  that  of  Thucydides:  though,  in  point  of  fact, 
even  the  multitude,  during  this  later  age,  were  partially  modified  by 
those  very  scientific  views  which  they  regarded  with  disfavor.  And 
we  must  keep  in  view  the  primitive  religious  faith,  once  universal 
and  unobstructed,  but  subsequently  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of 
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science;    we  must  follow  the   irreat  change,   as  well   in    respect   to 
enlarged  iutelliuence  as  to  retinemeut  of  social  and  ethical  leeling, 
among  the  Greeks,  from  the  Hesiodic  times  downward,  in  order  to 
render  some  account  of  the  altered  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
mythes  came   to   be  dealt  with.      These  mythes.  the   spontaneous 
growth  of  a  creative  and  personifying  interpretation  of  natiu'e,  had 
struck  root  in  Grecian  associations  at  a  time  when  the  national  lailh 
required  no  support  from  wliat  we  call  evidence.     They  were  noio 
submitted  not  simply  to  a  feeling,  imagining,  and  believing  public, 
but  also  to  special   classes   of   instructed  men,— philosophers,  his- 
torians,  ethical  teachers,  and  critics,— and  to  a  public  partially  modi- 
fied by  their  ideas  as  well  as  improved  by  a  wider  practical  experience. 
They  were  not  intended  for  such  an  audience;  they  liad  ceased  to  be 
in  complete  harmony  even  with   the  lower  strata  of  intellect  and 
sentiment,— much  niore  so  with  the  higher.     But  they  were   the 
cherished  inheritance  of  a  past  time;    they  were  interwoven  in  a 
thousand  ways  with  the  religious  faith,  the  patriotic  retrospect,  and 
the  national  worsliip,  of  every  Grecian  community:  the  general  type 
of  the  mythe  was  the  ancient,  familiar,  and  universal  form  of  Grecian 
thought,  which  even  the  most  cultivated  men  had  imbibed  in  their 
childhood  from  the  poets,  and  by  which  they  were  to  a  certain  degree 
unconsciously  enslaved.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  mythes  had  acquned 
prescriptive  and  ineffaceable  possession.    To  attack,  call  in  question, 
or  repudiate  them,  was  a  task  painful  even  to  undertake,  and  far 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  accomplish. 

For  these  reasons,  the  anti-mythic  vein  of  criticism  was  of  little 
effect  as  a  destroying  force.  But,  nevertheless,  its  dissolving, 
decomposing,  and*^  transforming  intluence  was  very  considerable. 
To  accommodate  the  ancient  mythes  to  an  improved  tone  of  senti- 
ment and  a  newly  created  canon  of  credibility,  was  a  function  winch 
even  the  wisest  Greeks  did  not  disdain,  and  which  occupied  no  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation.  The 
niythcs  were  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  completely  foreign  to 
the  reverential  curiosity  and  literal  imaginative  faith  of  the  Homeric 
man  They  were  broken  up  and  recast  in  order  to  force  them  mto 
new' molds  such  as  their  authors  had  never  conceived.  We  may 
distinguish  four  distinct  classes  of  minds,  in  the  literary  age  now 
under  examination,  as  having  taken  them  in  hand— the  poets,  the 
logographers,  the  philosophers,  and  the  historians. 

With  the  poets  and  logographers,  the  mythical  persons  are  real 
predecessors,  and  the  mythical  world  an  antecedent  fact.  But  it  is 
divine  and  heroic  reality,  not  human  ;  the  present  is  only  half-brother 
of  the  past  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Pindar  in  his  allusion  to 
gods  and  men)  remotely  and  generically,  but  not  closely  and  speciti- 
cally  analogous  to  it.  As  a  general  habit,  the  old  feelings  and  the 
old  unconscious  failh,  apart  from  all  proof  or  evidence,  still  remain 
in  their  minds;   but  recent  feelings  have  grown  up  which  compel 
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them  to  omit,  to  alter,  sometimes  even  to  reject  and  condemn,  par- 
ticular narratives.  ^>i^ 

Pindar  ri^pudiatessome  stories  and  transforms  others,  because  they 
are  inconsistent  with  his  conceptions  of  the  gods.  Tims,  he  for- 
mally protests  against  the  tale  that  Pelops  had  been  killed  and  served 
up  at  table  by  his  father  for  the  immortal  gods  to  eat.  Pindar 
shrinks  from  the  idea  of  imputing  to  them  so  horrid  an  appetite;  he 
pronounces  the  tale  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  by  a  slander- 
ous neighbor.  Nor  can  he  bring  himself  to  recount  tlie  quarrels 
between  different  gods.  The  amours  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  noway 
displeasing  to  him;  but  he  occasionally  suppresses  some  of  tlie 
simple  details  of  the  old  mythe,  as  deficient  in  dignity.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Hesiodic  narrative,  Apollo  was  informed  by  a  raven 
of  the  iutidelity  of  the  nymph  Koronis;  but  the  mention  of  Ihe  raven 
did  not  appear  to  Pindar  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  the  god,  and 
he  therefore  wraps  up  the  mode  of  detection  in  vague  and  myste- 
rious language.  He  feels  considerable  repugnance  to  the  character 
of  Odysseus,  and  intimates  more  than  once  that  Homer  has  unduly 
exalted  him  by  force  of  poetical  artifice.  With  the  character  of  the 
/Eakid  Ajax,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  deepest  sympathy,  as 
well  as  with  his  untimely  and  inglorious  death,  occr.sioned  by  the 
undeserved  preference  of  a  less  worthy  rival.  He  appeals  for  his 
authority  usually  to  the  Muse,  but  sometimes  to  ''  ancient  sayings  of 
men,"  accompanied  with  a  general  allusion  to  story-tellers  and  bards, 
—admitting,  however,  that  these  stories  present  great  discrepancy, 
and  sometimes  that  they  are  false.  Yet  the  marvelous  and  the 
supernatural  afford  no  ground  whatever  for  rejecting  a  story:  Pindar 
makes  an  express  declaration  to  this  effect  in  reference  to  the  roman- 
tic adventures  of  Perseus  and  the  Gorgon's  head.  He  treats  even 
those  mythical  characters  which  conflict  the  most  palpably  with  posi- 
tive expcu'ience  as  connected  by  a  real  genealogical  thread  with  the 
world  before  him.  Not  merely  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thebes,  and 
the  demigod  seamen  of  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Centaur 
Cheiron,  the  hundred-headed  Typhos,  the  giant  Alkyoneus,  Antanis, 
Bellerophon  and  Pegasus,  the  Chima^ra,  the  Amazons  and  the  Hy- 
perboreans—all appear  painted  on  the  same  canvas,  and  touched  with 
the  same  colors,  as  the  men  of  the  recent  and  recorded  past,  Pha- 
laris  and  Kroesus;  only  they  are  throw^n  back  to  a  greater  distance  in 
the  perspective.  The  heroic  ancestors  of  those  great  ^ginetan, 
Thessalian,  Theban,  Argeian,  etc.,  families,  whose  present  members 
the  poet  celebrates  for  their  agonistic  victories,  sympathize  with  the 
exploits  and  second  the  efforts  of  their  descendants:  the  inestimable 
value  of  a  privileged  breed  and  of  the  stanf})  of  nature  is  powerfully 
contrasted  with  the  impotence  of  unassisted  teaching  and  practice. 
The  power  and  skill  of  the  Argeian  Theaeus  and  his  relatives  as 
wrestlers  are  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  their  ancestor  Pam- 
phaes  in  aforetime  had  hospitably  entertained  the  Tyndarids  Kastor 
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and  Pollux.  Perhaps,  however,  the  strongest  proof  of  ilic  sineerity 
of  Pindar  smythjcal  faith  is  afforded  when  he  notices  a  £ruilty  inci- 
dent  with  shame  and  repugnance,  but  with  an  unwilling  confession 
of  IS  tnith,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fratricide  committed  on  Phokus  by 
his  brothers  Peleus  and  Telamon.  ^ 

^schylus  and  Sophokles  exhibit  the  same  spontaneous  and  unin- 
quiring  faith  as  Pindar  in  the  legendary  antiquities  of  Greece  taken 
as  a  whole;  but  they  allow  themselves  greater  license  as  to  the 
cletails.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  their  compositions 
that  tiiey  should  recast  and  group  anew  the  legendary  events  ore- 
serving  the  names  and  general  unch^rstood  relation  of  those  charac- 
ters whom  they  introduced.  The  demand  for  novelty  of  combination 
increased  with  the  multiplication  of  tragic  spectacles  at  Athens: 
nioreover,  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  ethical  as  well  as  political 
liad  become  too  critical  to  tolerate  the  literal  reproduction  of  many 
among  the  ancient  stories.  ^ 

Both  of  these  poets  exalted  rather  than  lowered  the  dignity  of  the 
mythical  world,  as  something  divine  and  heroic  rather  than  human 
J  he  Frometheus  of  ^schylus  is  a  far  more  exalted  conception  than 
his  keen-witted  namesake  in  Hesiod,  and  the  more  homely  details  of 
the  ancient  Thelmis  and  (Edipodia  were  modified  in  the  like  spirit 
by  bophokles.  The  religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic  are  constantly 
kept  prominent  by  both.  The  paternal  curse, —the  wrath  of  deceased 
persons  against  those  from  whom  they  have  sustained  wrong  —the 
judgments  of  the  Erinnys  against  gnilty  or  foredoomed  persons, 
sometimes  inflicted  directly,  sometimes  bromrht  about  throuirh 
dementation  of  the  sufferer  himself  (like  the  Homeric  Ate)  —are  fre- 
quent in  their  tragedies. 

^schylus  in  two  of  his  remaining  pieces  brings  forward  the  "-ods 
as  the  chief  personages.  Far  from  sharing  the  objection  of  Pindar 
to  dwell  upon  dissensions  of  the  gods,  he  introduces  Prometheus  and 
Zeus  m  the  one,  Apollo  and  the  Eumenides  in  the  other,  in  marked 
opposition.  The  dialogue,  first  superinduced  by  him  upon  the 
primitive  chorus,  gradually  became  the.  most  important  portion  of 
the  drama,  and  is  more  elaborated  in  Sophokles  than  in  ^schylus 
Even  in  feophokles,  however,  it  still  generally  retains  its  ideal 
majesty  as  contrasted  with  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  tone  which 
afterward  crept  m:  it  grows  out  of  the  piece,  and  addresses  itself 
to  the  emotions  more  than  to  the  reason  of  the  audience.  Neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  Athenian  political  discussion  and  democratical 
feeling  is  visible  in  both  these  dramatists.  The  idea  of  rii^hts  and 
legitimate  privileges  as  opposed  to  usurpini?  force  is  applied  by 
^schylus  even  to  the  society  of  the  gods.  The  Eumenides  accuse 
Apollo  of  having,  with  the  insolence  of  youthful  ambition,  ''ridden 
down  ^  their  old  prerogatives— while  the  Titan  Prometheus  the 
champion  of  suffering  humanity  against  the  unfriendly  dispositions 
of  Zeus,  ventures  to  depict  the  latter  as  a  recent  usurper  reigning 
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only  by  his  superior  strength,  exalted  by  one  successful  revolution, 

and  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  overthrown  by  another, — a 
fate  which  cannot  be  averted  except  through  warnings  communi- 
cable only  by  Prometheus  himself. 

Though  ^schylus  incurred  reproaches  of  impiety  from  Plato,  and 
seemingly  also  from  the  Athenian  public,  for  particular  speeches  and 
incidents  in  his  tragedies,  anft  though  he  does  not  adhere  to  the 
received  vein  of  religious  tradition  with  the  same  strictness  as  Sopho- 
kles—yet  the  ascendency  and  interference  of  the  gods  are  never  out 
of  sight,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  they  are  represented,  set  off 
by  a  bold,  figurative,  and"  elliptical  st^ie  of  expression  (often  but 
imperfectly  intelligible  to  modern  readers),  reaches  its  maximum  iu 
his  tragedies.  As  he  throws  round  the  gods  a  kind  of  airy  grandeur, 
so  neither  do  his  men  or  heroes  appear  like  tenants  of  the  common 
earth.  The  mythical  world  from  which  he  borrows  his  characters, 
is  peopled  only  with  'MJie  immediate  seed  of  the  gods,  in  close  con- 
tact with  Zeus,  in  whom  the  divine  blood  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
degenerate:"  his  individuals  are  taken,  not  from  the  iron  race  whom 
Hesiod  acknowledges  with  shame  as  his  contemporaries,  but  from 
the  extinct  heroic  race  which  had  fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes.  It  is 
to  them  that  his  conceptions  aspire,  and  he  is  even  chargeable  with 
frequent  straining,  beyond  the  limits  of  poetical  taste,  to  realize  his 
picture.  If  he  does  not  consistently  succeed  in  it,  the  reason  is 
because  consistency  in  such  a  matter  is  unattainable,  since,  after  all, 
the  analogies  of  common  humanity,  the  only  materials  wiiich  the 
most  creative  imagination  has  to  work  upon,  obtrude  themselves 
involuntarily,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  man  are  thus  seen  even 
under  a  dress  which  promises  superhuman  proportions. 

Sophokles,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  Grecian  tragedy, 
dwells  upon  the  same  heroic  characters,  and  maintains/their  grand- 
eur, on  the  whole,  with  little  abatement;  combining  with  it  a  far 
better  dramatic  structure,  and  a  wider  appeal  to  human  sympathies. 
Even  in  Sophokles,  however,  we  find  indications  that  an  altered  ethi- 
cll  feeling,  and  a  more  predominant  sense  of  artistic  perfection,  are 
allowed  to  modify  the  harsher  religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic. 
Occasional  misplaced  effusions  of  rhetoric,  as  well  as  of  didactic  pro- 
lixity, may  also  be  detected.  It  is  ^schylus,  not  Sophokles,  who 
forms  the  marked  antithesis  to  Euripides:  it  is  ^^schylus,  not  Sopho- 
kles, to  whom  Aristophanes  awards  the  prize  of  tragedy,  as  the  poet 
who  assigns  most  perfectly  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  those  weighty 
words,  imposing  equipments,  simplicity  of  great  deeds  with  little 
talk,  and  masculine  energy  superior  to  the  corruptions  of  Aphrodite, 
which  beseem  the  comrades  of  Agamemnon  and  Adrastus. 

How  deeply  this  feeling,  of  the  heroic  character  of  the  mythical 
world,  possessed  the  Athenian  mind,  may  be  judged  by  the  bitter 
criticisms  made  on  Euripides,  whose  compositions  were  pervaded, 
partly  by  ideas  of  physical  philosophy  learned  under  Anaxagoras, 
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partly  by  tlie  altered  tone  of  education  and  the  wide  diffusion  of 
practical  eloquence  forensic  as  well  as  political  at  Athens  While 
Aristophanes  assails  Euripides  as  the  representative  of  this  *•' young 

Athens"  with   the    utmost  keenness  of  sarcasm,— other   critics  also 
concur  in  designating  him  as  having  vulgarized  the  mythical  heroes, 
and  transformed  them  into  mere  characters  of  common  lite  —loqua- 
cious, subtle,  and  savoring  of  the  tnarket-place.     In  some  of  his 
plays,  skeptical  ex})ressions  and  sentiments  were  introduced,  derived 
from  his  philosophical  studies,  sometimes  confounding  two  or  three 
distinct  gods  into  one,  sometimes  translating  the  personal  Zeus  into 
a  substantial  ^ther  with  determinate  attributes.     He  put  into  the 
mouths  of  some  of  his  unprincipled  dramatic  characters  apologetic 
speeches  which  were  denounced  as  ostentatious  sophistry    and  as 
setting  out  a  triumphant  case  for  the  criminal.     His  thou<>-hts  his 
words,  and  the  rhythm  of  his  choric  songs,  were  all  accused  of  beini? 
deficient  in  dignity  and  elevation.     The  mean  attire -and  miserable 
attitude  m  which  he  exhibited  (Eneus,  Telephus,  Thyestc^s   Ino   nnd 
other  heroic  characters,  were  unmercifully  derided,  though  it  seems 
that  their  position  and  circumstances    had  always  been  painfully 
melancholy;  but  the  eiremiuate  pathos  which  Euripides  brousht  so 
nakedly  into  the  foreground  was  accounted  unworthy  of  the  nuiiesty 
of  a  legendary  hero.     And  he  incurred   still   greater  obloquy   on 
another  point,  on  which  he  is  allowed  even  by  his  enemies  to  have 
only  reproduced  in  substance  the  pre-existing  tales,— the  illicit  and 
fatal  passion  depicted  in  several  of  his  female  characters,  such  Jis 
Pluedra  and  Sthenobtt'a.     His  opponents  admitted  that  these  stories 
^yeni  true,  but  contended  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back,  and  not 
produced  upon  the  stage.— a  proof  both  of  the  continued  mythical 
taith  and  of  the  more  sendtive  ethical  criticism  of  his  age.     The  mar- 
riage of  the  six  daughters  to  the  six  sons  of  ^:olus  is  of  Homeric 
origin,  and  stands  now,  though  briefly,  stated,  in  the  Odyssev;  but 
the  incestuous  passion  of  Makarcus  and  Kanake,  embodied  by  Eurip- 
ides in  the  lost  tragedy  called  *'yEolus,"  drew  ui)on  him  severe  cen- 
sure.    Moreover,  he  often  disconnected  the  horrors  of  the  old  le^^ends  • 
with   those  religious  agencies  bv  which   they  had   been   oriomally 
forced  on,  prefacing  them  by  motives  of  a  more  retined  character 
8iich  as  carried  no  sense  of  awful  compukion.     Thus,  the  consideral 
tions  by  which  the  Euripidean  Alkniai'on  was -reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  killing  his  mother  appeared  to  Aristotle  ridiculous.     After 
the  time  of  this  great  poet,  his  successors  seem  to  have  followed  him 
m   breathing  into  their  characters  the  spirit  of  common  life      But 
the  names  and  plot  were  still  borrowed  from  the  stricken  mythical 
famdiesof  Tantalus,  Kadmus,  etc.:  and  the  heroic  exaltation  of  all 
the  individual  personages  introduced,  as  contrasted  with  the  purely 
human  character  of  the  chorus,  is  still  numbered  by  Aristotle  amoni 
the  essential  points  of  the  theory  of  tragedy. 

The  tendency,  then,  of  Athenian  Ira^^edy— powerfully  manifested 
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in  ^Eschylus  and  never  wholly  lost — was  to  uphold  an  unquestion- 
ing faith  and  a  reverential  estimate  of  the  general  mythical  world 
and  its  personages,  but  to  treat  the  particular  narratives  rather  as 
matter  for  the  emotions  than  as  recitals  of  actual  fact.  The  logog- 
raphers  worked  along  with  them  to  the  first  of  these  two  ends,  but 
not  to  the  second.  Their  grand  object  was,  to  cast  the  mythes  into 
a  continuous  readable  series,  and  they  were  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  make  selection  betw^een  inconsistent  or  contradictory  nar- 
ratives; to  reject  some  narratives  as  false,  and  to  receive  others  as 
true.  But  their  preference  w^as  determined  more  by  their  sentiments 
as  to  what  wjis  appropriate,  than  by  any  pretended  historical  test. 
Pherekyd^s,  Akusilaus,  and  Hellanikus  did  not  seek  to  banish 
miraculous  or  fantastic  incidents  from  the  mythical  wor.d.     They 

regarded  it  as  peopled  with  loftier  beings,  and  expected  to  find  in  it 

phenomena  not  paralleled  in  their  own  degenerate  days.  They 
reproduced  the  fables  as  they  found  them  in  the  poets,  rejecting  little 
except  the  discrepancies,  and^  producing  ultimately  what  they  believed 
to  be  not  only  a  continuous,  but  an  exact  and  trustworthy  history  of 
the  past — w^herein  they  carry,  indeed,  their  precision  to  such  a  length 
that  Hellanikus  gives  the  year,  and  even  the  day,  of  the  capture  of 
Troy. 

Hekataeus  of  Miletus  (500  B.C.),  anterior  to  Pherekydes  and  Hel- 
lanikus, is  the  earliest  w^riter  in  wdiom  we  can  detect  any  disposition 
to  disallow  the  prerogative  and  specialty  of  the  mythes,  and  to  soften 
down  their  characteristic  prodigies,  some  of  which,  however,  still 
find  favor  in  his  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  speaking  ram  who  carried 
Phryxus  over  the  Hellespont.  He  pronounced  the  Grecian  fables  to 
be  •*  many  and  ridiculous;"  whether  from  their  discrepancies  or  from 
their  intrinsic  improbabilities  we  do  not  know.  And  we  owe  to  him 
the  first  attempt  to  force  them  within  the  limits  of  historical  credi- 
bility; as  where  he  ti'iinsforms  the  three-headed  Cerberus,  the  dog  of 
Hades,  into  a  serpent  inhabiting  a  cavern  on  Cape  Tienarus — and 
Geryon  of  Erytheia  into  a  king  of  Epirus  rich  in  herds  of  oxen. 
Hekattcus  traced  the  genealogy  of  himself  and  the  gens  to  wdiich  he 
belonged  through  a  line  of  fifteen  progenitors  up  to  an  initial  god, — 
the  clearest  proof  both  of  his  profound  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
mythical  w^orld,  and  of  his  religious  attachment  to  it  as  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  human  and  the  divine  personality. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  historians,  especially  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  LikeHekata3us,  Thucydides  belonged  to  a  gens  which 
traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  and  through  A jax  to  ^akus  and  Zeus. 
Herodotus  modestly  implies  that  he  himself  had  no  such  privilege 
to  boast  of.  The  curiosity  of  these  two  historians  respecting  the 
past  had  no  other  materials  to  work  upon  except  the  mythes,  which 
they  found  already  cast  by  the  logographers  into  a  continuous  series, 
anci  presented  as  an  aggregate  of  antecedent  history,  chronologically 
deduced  from  the  times  of  the  gods.     In  common  with  the  body  of 
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the  Greeks,  both  Herodotus  and  ThiicydidOs  had  imbibed  that  com- 
plete and  unsuspecting  belief  in  the  general  reality  of  mythical  anti- 
quity which  was  interwoven  with  the  religion  and  the  patriotism,  and 
all  the  public  demonstrations,  of  the  Hellenic  world.  To  acquaint 
.  themselves  w  ith  the  genuine  details  of  this  foretime,  w^as  an  inquiry 
highly  interesting  to  them.  But  the  increased  positive  tendencies  of 
their  age,  as  well  as  their  ow^n  habits  of  personal  investigation,  had 
created  in  them  an  historical  sense  in  regard  to  the  past  as  ^vell  as  to  the 
present.  Having  acquired  a  habit  of  appreciating  the  intrinsic  tests  of 
historical  credibility  and  probability,  they  found  the  particular  narra- 
tives of  the  poets  and  loiiographers,  inadmissible  as  a  whole  even  in 
the  eyes  of  Hekatseus,  still  more  at  variance  with  their  stricter  canons 
of  criticism.  And  we  thus  observe  in  them  the  constant  struggle,  as 
well  as  the  resulting  compromise,  between  these  two  opposite  ten- 
dencies; on  one  hand  a  firm  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  mythical 
world,  on  the  other  hand  an  inabilit}^  to  accept  the  details  which 
their  only  witnesses,  the  poets  and  logographers,  told  them  respect- 
ing it. 

Each  of  them,  however,  perfoimed  the  process  in  his  ow^n  way. 
Herodotus  is  a  man  of  deep  and  anxious  religious  feeling.  He  often 
recognizes  the  special  judgments  of  the  gods  as  determining  his- 
torical events:  his  piety  is  also  partly  tinged  with  that  m3-stical  vein 
which  the  last  tw^o  centuries  had  gradually  infused  into  fhe  religion 
of  the  Greeks — for  he  is  apprehensive  of  giving  offense  to  the  gods 
by  reciting  publicly  what  he  has  heard  respecting  them.  He  fre- 
quently stops  short  in  his  narrative,  and  intimates  that  there  is  a 
sacred  legend,  but  that  he  will  not  tell  it.  In  other  cases,  where  he 
feels  compelled  to  speak  out,  he  entreats  forgiveness  for  doing  so 
from  the  gods  and  heroes.  Sometimes  he  will  "not  even  mention  the 
name  of  a  god,  though  he  generally  thinks  hipiself  authorized  to  do 
so.  the  names  being  matter  of  public  notoriety.  Such  pious  reserve, 
w^hich  the  open-hearted  Herodotus  avowedly  proclaims  as  chaining 
up  his  tongue,  affords  a  striking  contrast  with  the  plain-spoken  and 
unsuspecting  tone  of  the  ancient  epic,  as  well  as  of  the  popular 
legends,  wiierein  the  gods  and  their  proceedings  were  the  familiar 
and  interesting  subjects  of  common  talk  as  w^ell  as  of  common  sym- 
pathy, without  ceasing  to  inspire  both  fear  and  reverence.  f 

Herodotus  expressly  distinguishes,  in  the  comparison  of  Polykrat^s' 
with  JVIinos,  the  human  race  to  which  the  former  belonged  from  the 
divine  or  heroic  race  which  comprised  the  latter.  But  he  has  a  firm 
belief  in  the  authentic  personality  and  parentage  of  all  the  names  in 
the  m3ihes,  divine,  heroic,  and  human,  as  well  as  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  their  chronology  computed  by  generations.  He  counts  back 
1600  years  from  his  own  day  to  that  of  Semel^,  mother  of  Dionysus; 
900  years  to  Herakles,  and  800  years  to  PenelopO,  the  Trojan  war 
being  a  little  earlier  in  date.  Indeed,  even  the  longest  of  these 
periods  must  have  seemed  to  him  comparatively  short,  seeing  that 
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he  apparently  accepts  the  prodigious  series  of  years  which  the 
Egyptians  professed  to  draw  from  a  recorded  chronology — 17,000 
years  from  their  god  Herakles,  and  15,000  years  from  their  god 
Osiris  or  Dionysus,  down  to  their  king  Amasis  (550  B.C.).  So  much 
w^as  his  imagination  familiarized  with  these  long  chronological  com- 
putations barren  of  events  that  he  treats  Homer  and  Hesiod  as 
**men  of  yesterday,"  though  separated  from  his  own  age  by  an 
interval  which  he  reckons  as  400  years. 

Herodotus  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with  w^hat  he  saw  ind 
heard  in  Egypt.  The  wonderful  monuments,  the  evident  antiquity, 
and  the  peculiar  civilization  of  that  coimtry,  acquired  such  prepon- 
derance in  his  mind  over  his  own  native  legends  that  he  is  disposed 
to  trace  even  the  oldest  religious  names  or  institutions  of  Greece  to 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician  original,  setting  aside  in  favor  of  this  hypoth- 
esis the  Grecian  legends  of  Dionysus  and  Pan.  The  oldest  Grecian 
mythical  genealogies  are  thus  made  ultimately  to  lose  themselves  iu 
Egyptian  or  Pha^nician  antiquity,  and  in  the  full  extent  of  these 
genealogies  Herodotus  firmly  believes.  It  does  not  seem  that  any 
doubt  had  ever  crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  real  personality  of  those  wiio 
were  named  or  described  in  the  popular  mythes :  all  of  them  have 
once  had  reality,  either  as  men,  as  heroes,  or  as  gods.  The  eponyms 
of  cities,  denies,  and  tribes,  are  all  comprehended  in  this  affirmative 
category;  the  supposition  of  fictitious  personage^s  being  apparently 
never  entertained.  Deukalion,  Hellen,  Dorus. — Ion,  with  his  four 
sons,  the  eponyms  of  the  old  Athenian  tribes, — the  autochthonous 
Titakus  and  Dekelus, — Danaus,  Lynkeus,  Perseus,  Amphitryon, 
Alkmena,  and  Herakles — Talthybius,  the  heroic  progenitor  of  the 
privileged  heraldic  gens  at  Sparta, — the  Tyndarids  and  Helena, — 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  .and  Orestes, — Nestor  and  his  son  Peisis- 
tratus, — Asopus,  Thebe,  and  ^gina, — Inachus  and  lo,  (Eetes  and 
Medea, — Melanippus,  Adrastus,  and  Ampliiaraus,  as  well  as  Jason 
and  the  Argo — all  these  are  occupants  of  the  real  past  time,  and  pred- 
ecessors of  himself  and  his  contemporaries.  In  the  veins  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  kings  flowed  the  blood  both  of  Kadmus  and  of 
Danaus,  their  splendid  pedigree  being  traceable  to  both  of  these 
great  mythical  names:  Herodotus  carries  the  lineage  up  through 
Herakles  first  to  Perseus  and  Danae,  then  through  Danae  to  Akrisius 
and  the  Egyptian  Danaus;  but  he  drops  the  paternal  lineage  when 
lie  comes  to  Perseus  (inasmuch  as  Perseus  is  the  son  of  Zeus  by 
Danae,  without  any  reputed  human  father,  such  as  Amphitryon  was 
to  Herakles),  and  then  follow  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
through  Danae  alone.  He  also  pursues  the  same  regal  genealogy, 
through  the  mother  of  Eurvsthenes  and  Prokles,  up  to  Poly n ikes, 
CEdipus,  Laius,  Labdakus,  Polydorus,  and  Kadmus:  and  he  "assigns 
various  ancient  inscriptions  which  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  the  Isme- 
nian  Apollo  at  Thebes  to  the  ages  of  Laius  and  G^dipus.  Moreover, 
the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy, — the  Argonautic  expedition, — the 
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invasion  of  Attica  hy  the  Amazons, —the  protection  of  the  HeJia- 
kleuis,  and  the  defeat  ami  death  of  Eurvstiieus.  by  the  Athenians  -^ 
the  death  of  Mekisteus  and  Tydeus  before  Thebes  by  the  liands'of 
]VJelauippiis,  and  the  toiicldug  calamities  of  Adrastus  and  Amphia- 
raiis  connected  with  the  same  enterprise, —the  sailing  of  Kastor  and 
Pollux  m  the  Argo  — the  abductions  of  lo,  Eurpoa,  Medea,  and 
Helena,— the  emigration  of  Kadmus  in  quest  of  Europa  and  his 
conung  to  Boeotia,  as  well  as  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  upon  Trov  to 
recover  Helen,— all  these  events  seem  to  him  portions  of  past  liistory 
not  less  unquestionably  certain,  though  more  clouded  over  by  cHstance 
and  misrepresentation,  than  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  ^lykalO. 

But  though  Herodotus  is  thus  easy  of  faith  in  regard  both  to 
persons  and  to  the  general  facts  of  Grecian  mythes,  yet  when  he 
comes  to  discuss  particidar  facts  taken  separately,  we  find  him  apply- 
ing to  them  stricter  tests  of  liistorical  credibility,  and  often  disposed 
to  reject  as  well  the  miraculous  as  the  extravagant.  Thus  even  witli 
respect  to  Herakles,  lie  censures  tlie  levity  of  tlie  Greeks  in  ascribini*- 
to  him  absurd  and  incredible  exploits.  He  tries  their  assertion  by 
the  philosophical  standard  of  nature,  or  of  determinate  powers  and 
conditions  governing  the  course  of  events.  "How  is  it  consonant 
lo  nature,''  he  aski%  *'that  Herakles,  being,  as  he  was,  accoidinffto 
the  statement  of  tlie  Greeks,  still  a  jiian  (i.e.,  having  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived among  the  gods),  should  kill  many  thousand'personsV  1  pray 
that  indulgence  may  be  shown  to  me  both  by  gcds  and  heroes  for 
saying  so  much  as  this."  The  religious  feelings  of  Herodotus  here 
told  him  that  he  was  trenching  upon  the  utmost  limits  of  admissible 
skepticism. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  disposition  of  Herodotus  to  ration- 

alize  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  current  mvthes  is  to  be  found 
in  his  account  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  and  i'ts  alleircd  Egyptian 
origin.  Here,  if  in  any  case,  a  miracle  was  not  only  in'full  keeping 
but  apparently  indispensable  to  satisfy  the  exigences  of  tlie  religious 
sentiment;  anything  less  than  a  miracle  would  have  appeared  tame 
and  unimpressive  to  the  visitors  of  so  revered  a  spot,  much  more  to 
the  residents  themselves.  Accordingly,  Herodotus  heard  both  from 
the  three  priestesses  and  from  the  Dodona^ans  generally  that  two 
black  doves  had  started  at  the  same  time  from  Thebes  in  Egypt:  one 
of  them  went  to  Libya,  where  it  directed  the  Libyanes  to  establish 
the  oracle  of  Zeus  Amnion;  the  other  came  to  the  grove  of  Dodona 

and  perched  on  one  of  the  venerable  oaks,  proclaiming  with  a  human 
voice  that  an  oracle  of  Zeus  must  be  founded  on  that  very  spot.  The 
injunction  of  the  speaking  dove  was  respectfully  obeyed. 

Such  WMS  the  tale  related  and  believed  at  Dodona.     But  Herodotus 
had  also  heard,  from  the  priests  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  a  different  taie 
ascribing  the  origin  of  all  the  prophetic  establishments,  in  Greece  as 
well  as  in  Eibya,  to  two  sacerdotal  women,  who  had  been  carried 
away  from  Thebes  by  some  Phoenician  merchants  and  sold,  the  one 
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in  Greece,  the  other  in  Libya.  The  Theban  priests  boldl}'  assured 
Herodotus  that  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  these  w^omen  so  exported,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  taken  to  Greece  and  Libya  had  been  accordingly  verified. 

The  historian  of  Halicarnassus  cannot  for  a  moment  think  of 
admitting  the  miracle  which  harmonized  so  well  with  the  feelings  of 
the  priestesses  and  the  Dodonaeaus.  "  How, "  he  asks,  "could a  dove 
speak  with  human  voice?  "  But  the  narrative  of  the  priests  at  Thebes, 
though  its  prodigious  improbability  hardly  requires  to  be  stated,  yet 
involved  no  positive  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  pos- 
sibility, and  therefore  Herodotus  makes  no  difficulty  in  accepting  it. 
The  curious  circumstance  is,  that  he  turns  the  native  Dodoiuiean 
legend  into  a  figurative  representation,  or  rather  a  misrepresentation, 
of  the  supposed  true  story  told  by  the  Theban  priests.  According 
to  his  interpretation,  the  woman  who  came  from  Thebes  to  Dodona 
was  called  a  dove,  and  affirmed  to  utter  sounds  like  a  bird  because 
she  was  non-Hellenic  and  spoke  a  foreign  tongue:  wdien  she  learned 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  it  was  then  said  that  the  dove 
spoke  with  a  human  voice.  And  the  dove  was,  moreover,  called 
black  because  of  the  woman's  Egyptian  color. 

That  Herodotus  should  thus  bluntly  reject  a  miracle,  recounted  to 
him  by  the  prophetic  women  themselves  as  the  prime  circumstance 
in  the'origines  of  this  holy  place,  is  a  proof  of  the  hold  which  habits 
of  dealing  with  historical  evidence  had  acquired  over  his  mind;  and 
the  awkw^ardness  of  his  explanatory  mediation  between  the  dove  and 
the  woman,  marks  not  less  his  anxiety,  while  discarding  the  legend, 
to  let  it  softly  down  into  a  story  quasi-historical  and  not  intrinsically 

incredible. 

We  may  observe  another  example  of  the  unconscious  tendency  of 
Herodotus  to  eliminate  from  the  mythes  the  idea  of  special  aid  from 
the  gods,  in  his  remarks  upon  Melampus.  He  designates  Melampus 
as  "a  clever  man,  who  had  acquired  for  himself  the  art  of  prophecy," 
and  had  procured  through  Kadmus  much  information  about  the  relig- 
ious rites  and  customs  of  Egypt,  many  of  which  he  introduced  into 
Greece — especially  the  name,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  phallic  proces- 
sions of  Dionysus:  he  adds,  ''that  Melampus  himself  did  not  accu- 
rately comprehend  or  bring  out  the  wdiole  doctrine,  but  wise  men 
who  came  after  him  made  the  necessary  additions."    Though  the 

name  of  Melampus  is  here  maintained,  the  character  described  is 
something  in  the  vein  of  Pythagoras— totally  different  from  the  great 
seer  and  leech  of  the  old  epic  mythes — the  founder  of  the  gifted 
family  of  the  Amythaonids,  and  the  grandfather  of  Amphiaraus. 
But  that  which  is  most  of  all  at  variance  with  the  genuine  legendary 
spirit,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Herodotus  (and  delivered  with 
some  emphasis  as  his  oicn),  that  Melampus  "  was  a  clever  man  w^ho 
had  acquired  for  himself  prophetic  powers."  Such  a  supposition 
would  have  appeared  inadmissible  to  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  indeed  to 
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Solon  in  the  preceding  century,  in  whose  view  even  inferior  arts 

come  from  the  gods,  wiiile  Ze\is  or  Apollo  bcstov/s  the  power  of 
prophesying.  The  intimation  of  such  an  opinion  by  Herodotus, 
himself  a  thoroughly  pious  man,  marks  tlie  sensibly  diminished 
omuipresence  of  the  gods,  and  the  increasing  tendency  to  look  for  the 
explanatioa   of  phenomena   among    more   visible   and   determinate 


agencies. 


We  may  make  a  similar  remark  on  the  dictum  of  the  historian 
respecting  the  narrow  defile  of  Tempe,  forming  the  embouchure  of  the 
Peneus  and  the  efilux  of  all  the  waters  from  the  Thessalian  basin. 
The  Thessalians  alleged  that  tins  whole  basin  of  Thessaly  had  once 
been  a  lake,  but  that  Poseidon  had  split  the  chain  of  mountains  and 
opened  the  efflux;  upon  wliieh  primiiive  belief,  thoroughly  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Herodotus  comments 
as  follows:  ''  The  Thessalian  statement  is  reasonable.  For  whoever 
thinks  that  Poseidon  shakes  the  enrth,  and  that  the  rifts  of  an  earth- 
quake are  the  work  of  that  god,  will,  on  seeing  the  detilein  question, 
say  that  Poseidon  has  caused  it.  For  the  rift  of  the  mountains  is,  as 
appeared  to  me  (when  I  saw  it),  the  work  of  an  earthquake."  Herodo- 
tus adnuts  the  reference  to  Poseidon,  when  pointed,  out  to  him, 
but  it  stands  only  in  the  background:  what  is  present  to  his  mind  is 
the  phenomenon  of  the  earthquake,  not  as  a  special  act,  but  as  part 
of  a  system  of  habitual  operations. 

Herodotus  adopts  the.  Egyptian  version  of  the  legend  of  Troy, 
founded  on  that  capital  variation  which  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Stesichorua,  and  according  to  wiikh  Helen  never  left  Sparta  at 
all— her  eidolon  had  been  taken  to  Troy  in  her  place.  Upon  this 
basis  a  new  story  had  been  framed,  midway  between  Homer  and 
Stesichorus,  representing  Paris  to  have  really  carried  off  Helen  from 
Sparta,  but  to  have  been  driven  by  storms  to  Egypt,  where  she 
remained  during  the  whole  siege  of^Troy,  having  been  detained  by 
Proteus,  the  king  of  the  country,  until  Menclaus  came  to  reclaim  her 
after  his  triumph.  The  Egyptian  priests,  with  their  usual  boldness 
of  assertion,  professed  to  ha\'e  heard  the  whole  story  from  Menclaus 
himself — the  Greeks  had  besieged  Troy,  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
Helen  and  the  stolen  treasures  were  within  the  walls,  nor  would  they 
ever  believe  the  repeated  denials  of  the  Trojans  as  to  the  fact  of  her 
presence.  In  intimating  his  preference  for  the  Egyptian  narrative, 
Herodotus  betrays  at  once  his  perfect  and  unsuspecting  confidence 
that  he  is  dealing  with  genuine  matter  of  history,  and  his  entire  dis- 
trust of  the  epic  poets,  even  including  Homer,  upon  whose  authority 
that  supposed  history  rested.  His  reason  for  rejecting  the  Homeric 
version  is  that  it  teems  with  historical  improbabilities.  H  Helen  had 
been  really  in  Troy  (he  says),  Priam  and  the  Trojans  would  never 
have  been  so  insane  as  to  retain  her  to  their  own  utter  ruin;  but  it 
was  the  divine  judgment  which  drove  them  into  the  miserable 
alternative  of  neither  being  able  to  surrender  Helen  nor  to  satisfy  ihu 
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Greeks  of  the  real  fact  that  they  never  had  possession  of  her— in 
order  that  mankind  might  plainly  read,  in  the  utter  destruction  of 
Troy,  the  creat  punishments  with  which  the  gods  visit  great  mis- 
deeds. Homer  (Herodotus  thinks)  had  heard  this  story,  but  design- 
edly departed  from  it,  because  it  was  not  so  suitable  a  subject  for 

epic  poetry. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
Herodotus  and  the  logographers  with  their  literal  transcript  of  the 
ancient  legends.  Tiiough  he  agrees  with  them  in  admitting  the  full 
series  of  persons  and  generations,  he  tries  the  circumstances  narrated 
by  a  new  standard.  Scruples  have  arisen  in  his  mind  respecting 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nature;  the  poets  are  unworthy  of  trust, 
and  their  narratives  must  be  brought  into  conformity  with  historical 
and  ethical  conditions  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  truth.  To 
accomplish  this  conformity,  Herodotus  is  willing  to  mutilate  the  old 
legend  in  one  of  its  most  vital  points.  He  sacrifices  the  personal 
presence  of  Helena  in  Troy,  which  ran  through  every  one  of  the 
ancient  epic  poems  belonging  to  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  is,  indeed,  under 
the  gods,  the  great  and  present  moving  force  throughout. 

Tliucvdides  places  himself  generally  in  the  same  point  of  view  as 
Herodotus  with  regard  to  mythical  antiquity;  yet  with  some  consider- 
able differences.  Tiiough  manifesting  no  belief  in  present  miracles 
or  prodigies,  he  seems  to  accept  without  reserve  the  pre-existent 
reality  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  mythes,  and  of  the  long 
series  of  generations  extending  back  through  so  many  supposed  cen- 
turies. In  this  category,  too,  are  included  the  eponymous  person- 
ages, Hellen,  Kekrops,  Eumolpus,  Pandion,  Amphilochus  the  son 
of  Amphiaraus,  and  Akarnan.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  no 
trace  of  that  distinction  between  a  human  and  an  heroic  ante  human 
race,  which  Herodotus  still  admitted,— nor  any  respect  for  Egyptian 
legends.  Thucydides,  regarding  the  personages  of  the  mythes  as 
men  of  the  same  breed  and  stature  with  his  own  contemporaries,  not 
only  tests  the  acts  imputed  to  them  by  the  same  limits  of  credibihty, 
but  presumes  in  them  the  same  political  views  and  feelings  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  trace  in  the  proceedings  of  Peisistratus  or  Perikles. 
He  treats  the  Trojan  war  as  a  great  political  enterprise,  undertaken 
by  all  Greece;  brought  into  combination  through  the  imposing  power 
of  Agamemnon,  not  (according  to  the  legendary  narrative)  through 
the  infiuence  of  the  oath  exacted  by  Tyndareus.  Then  he  explains 
liow  the  predecessors  of  Agamemnon  arrived  at  so  vast  a  dominion 
— beginning  with  Pelops,  who  came  over  (as  he  says)  from  Asia  with 
greaf  wealth  among  the  poor  Peloponnesians,  and  by  means  of  this 
wealth  so  aggrandized  himself,  though  a  foreigner,  as  to  become  the 
eponym  of  the  peninsida.  Next  followed  his  son  Atreus,  who 
acquired  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus  the  dominion  of  Mykenaj, 

which  had  before  been  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Perseus:  here 
the  old  legendary  tale,  which  described  Atreus  as  having  been  banished 
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by  his  father  Pclops  in   consequence  of  the  murder  of  his  ehler 
brother  Chrysippus,  is  invested  with  a  political  bearinir,  as  explain- 
ing  the  reason  wliy  Atreus  retired  to  Mykena«.     Another  lec^endarv 
tale— the  defeat  and  death  of  Euryslheus  by  the  fugitive  Herakleids 
m  Attica,  so  celebrated  in  Attic  tragedy  as  having  given  occasion  to 
the  generous  protecting  intervention  of  Atliens-is  al-o  introduced  as 
turnisliing  the  cause  why  Atreus  succeeded  to  the  deceased  Eurvs- 
theus:  ''ior  Atreus,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Eurvstheus,   liad  been 
in  rusted  by  the  latter  with  his  govenimeut  during  the  expedition 
into  Attica,  and  had  effectually  courted  the  peoi)le,  who  were  more- 
over in  great  tear  of  being  attacked  by   the  Herakleids."     Thus  the 
l^eJopids  acquired  the  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Arramemnon 
was  enabled  to  get  together  his  1200  ships  and  100,000  nten  for  the 
expedition  against  Troy.     Considering  that  continuents  were  fur- 
nished  from  every  portion  of  Greece,  Thucydides  regards  this  as  a 
small    number,    treating    the    Homeric    catalogue    as   an    authentic 
muster-roll,  perhaps  rather  exaggerated  than  otherwise.      He  then 
proceeds  to  tell  us  why  tlie  aimament  was  not  larger.     Manv  more 
men  could  have  been  furni.slied,  but  there  was  not^Mifficient  money 
to  purchase  provisions  for  their  subsistence;  hence  they  were  com- 
pelled,  after  landing  and  gaining  a  victory,  to  fortify  their  camp   to 
divide  their  army,  and  to  send  away  one  i)ortion  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  Chersonese,  acd  another  portion  to  sack  the  adjacent 
towns.      Ihis^was  the  grand  reason  why  the  siege  lasted  so  lonff  as 
ten  years.      lor  if  it  had   been   possible  to  keep  the  whole  ainw 
together,  and  to  act  with  an  undivided  force,  Troy  would  have  been 
taken  both  earlier  and  at  smaller  co8t. 

Such  is  ihe  general  sketch  of  the  war  of  Trov,  as  given  by  Thu- 
cydides.    So  different  is  it  from  the  genuine  epical  narrative  that  we 
seem  hardly  to  be  reading  a  description  of  the  same  event;  still  less 
should  we  imagine  that  the  event  was  known,  lohim  as  well  as  to  us 
only  through  the  epic  poets  themsc  lv(  s.     1  he  men,  the  numbers  and 
the  duration  ot  the  siege  do  indeeci   len.-.in   the  same;  but  the  cast 
and  jiuicture  of  events,  the  delermininu-  lorces,  and  the  characteriMic 
features  are  altogether  heterogeneous.       But,  like  Herodotus    and 
still  more  than  Herodotus,  Thucydides  was  under  the  pressuVe  of 
two  conflicting  impulses.     He  shared  the  general  faith  in  the  mythi- 
cal antiquity,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  believe  in  Jiny  facts 
which  contradicted  the  laws  of  historical  credibility  or  probability 
He  was  thus  under  the  necessity  of  torturing  the  matter  of  the  old 
mythes  into  contormity  with  the   subjective   exi^-ences  of  his  own 
rnmd.     He  left  out,  altered,  recombiiud,  and  supplied  n^  w  connect- 
ing principles  and  supposed  purposes,  until  the  story  became  svch  as 
no   one   could    have   any   positive    reason    for    callincr   in   question 
i  hough  U  lost  the  impressive  mixture  of  reliaion,  romance,  and  indi- 
vidual adventure,  which  constituted  its  original  charm,  it  a(  quired  a 
smoothness  and  plausibility,  and  a  political  enstmble    which  the 
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critics  were  satisfied  to  accept  as  historical  truth.  And  historical 
truth  it  would  doubtless  have  been  if  any  independent  evidence 
could  have  been  found  to  sustain  it.  Had  Thucydides  been  able  to 
produce  such  new  testimony,  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  war  of  Troy,  as  he  recounted  it,  was  the  real 
event;  of  which  the  war  of  Troy,  as  sung  by  the  epic  poets,  was  a 
misreported,  exaggerated,  and  ornamented  recital.  But  in  this  case 
the  poets  are  the  only  real  witnesses,  and  the  narrative  of  Thu- 
cydides is  a  mere  extract  and  distillation  from  their  incredibilities. 

A  few  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  views  of 
Thucydides  respecting  various  mythical  incidents.     1.  He  treats  the 
residence  of  the  Homeric  Pha^akians  at  Korkyra  as  an  undisputed 
fact,  and  employs  it  partly  to  explain  the  efticieucy  of  the  Korkyrean 
navy  in  times  precediuir  the  Peloponnesian  w^ar.    2.  He  notices  with 
equal  confidence  the  story  of  Tereus  and  Prokne,  daughter  of  Pan- 
dion,  and  the  murder  of  the  child  Itys  by  Prokne  his  mother  and 
Philomela;  and  he  produces  this  ancient  my  the  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  alliance  between   the  Athenians  and  Teres,  king  of  the 
Odrysian  Thracians,  during  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  inti- 
mating that  the  Odrysian  Teres  was  neither  of  the  same  family  nor 
of  the  same  countrv  as  Tereus,  the  husband  of  Proknef    The  conduct 
of  Pandion,  in  giving  his  daughter  Prokne  in  marriage  to  Tereus, 
is  in  his  view  dictated  by  political  motives  and  interests       3.  He 
mentions  the  Strait  of  Messina  as  the  place  through  which  Odysseus 
is  said  to  have  sailed.     4.  The  Cyclopes  and  the  Lsestrj^gones  (he 
says)  were  the  most  ancient  reported  inhabitants  of  Sicily;  but  he 
cannot  tell  to  what  race  thev  belonged,  nor  whence  they  came.     5. 
Italy  derived  its  name  from  Italus,  king  of  the  Sikels.     6.  Eryx  and 
Egesta  in  Sicily  were  founded  by  fugitive  Trojans  after  the  capture 
of  Troy;   also   Skione,  in   the  Thracian   peninsula  of  Pallene,  by 
Grecks*^from  the  Achnean  town  of  Pellene,  stopping  thither  in  their 
return  from  the  siege  of  Troy:  the  Amphilochian  Argos  in  the  Gulf 
of  Am])rakia  was  in  like  manner  founded  by  Amphilochus,  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  in  his  return  from  the  same  enterprise.     The  remorse 
and  mental  derangement  of  the  matricidal  Alkmoeon,  son  of  Amphi- 
araus, is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of 
his  son  Akarnan  in  the  country  called  after  him  Akarnania. 

Such  are  the  special  allusions  made  by  this  illustrious  author  in 
the  course  of  his  history  to  mythical  events.  From  the  tenor  of  his 
lanirnage  we  may  sec  \hat  he  accounted  all  that  could  be  known 
about  them  to  be'uncertain  and  unsatisfactory;  but  he  has  it  much 
at  heart  to  show  that  even  the  greatest  were  inferior  in  magnitude 
and  importance  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  this  respect  his  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  at  variance  with  that  which  was  popular 
among  his  contemporaries. 

To  touch  a  little  upon  the  later  historians  by  whom  these  mythes 
were  handled,  we  find  that  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus  composed  a 
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consecutive  history  of  eveuts,  bep:iniiing  from  the  thcogony  down 
to  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  But  Ephorus  professed  to  omit  all  the 
mythical  narratives  which  are  referred  to  times  anterior  to  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids  (such  restriction  would  of  course  liave  banished  the 
siege  of  Troy),  and  even  reproved  those  who  introduced  mythes  inio 
liis^orical  writing;  adding,  that  everywhere  truth  was  the  ohject  to  he 
aimed  at.  Yet  in  practice  he  seems  often  to  have  departed  fiom  his 
own  rule.  Theopompus,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  proclaimed  that 
he  could  narrate 'fables  in  his  history  better  \\nm  Herodotus,  or  Kte- 
sias,  or  Hellauicus.  The  fragments  which  remain  to  us  exhibit  some 
proof  that  this  promise  was  performed  as  to  quantity ;  though  as  to  his 
style  of  narration  the  judgment  of  Dionysius  is  unfavorable.  Xeno- 
phon  ennobled  his  favorite  amusement  of  the  chase  by  numerous  exam- 
ples, chosen  from  the  heroic  world,  tracing  their  portraits  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  an  undiminished  faith.  Kallisthenes,  like  Ephorus, 
professed  to  omit  all  mythes  which  referred  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
return  of  the  Herakleids;  3'et  we  know  that  he  devoted  a  separate 
book  or  portion  of  his  history  to  the  Trojan  war.  Philistus  intro- 
duced some  mythes  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  Sicilian  history;  but 
Timanis  was  distinguished  above  all  others  by  tlie  copious  and  indis- 
criminate way  in  wliicli  he  collected  and  repeated  such  legends. 
Some  of  these  writers  employed  their  ingenuity  in  transforming  the 
mythical  circumstances  into  plausible  matter  of  history:  Ephorus,  in 
particular,  converted  the  serpent  Pytho,  slain  by  Apollo,  into  a 
tyrannical  king. 

But  the  author  wlio  pushed  this  transmutation  of  legend  into  his- 
tor}"  to  the  greatest  length  was  the  Messenian  Eucmerus,  contem- 
porary of  Kassander  of  Macedon.  He  melted  down  in  this  way  the 
divine  persons  and  legends,  as  well  as  the  heroic— representing  both 
gods  and  heroes  as  having  been  mere  earth-born  men,  though  superior 
to  the  ordinary  level  in  respect  of  force  and  capacity,  and  deilied  or 
heroitied  after  death  as  a  recompense  for  services  or  striking  exploits. 
In  the  course  of  a  voyage  into  the  Indian  sea,  undertaken  by  com- 
mand of  Kassander,  Euemerus  professed  to  have  discovered  a 
fabulous  country  called  Panchaia,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  the 
Triphylian  Zeus:  he  there  described  a  golden  column  with  an 
inscription  purporting  to  have  been  put  up  by  Zeus  himself,  and 
detailing  his  exploits  ^vhile  on  earth.  Some  eminent  men,  among 
whom  may  be  numbered  Polybius,  followed  the  views  of  Euemerus, 
and  the  Roman  poet  Ennius  translated  his  Historia  Sacra:  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  never  acquired  favor,  and  the  unblushing  inventions 
which  he  put*  into  circulation  Avere  of  themselves  sufficient  to  dis- 
grace both  the  author  and  his  opinions.  The  doctrine  that  all  the 
gods  had  once  existed  as  mere  men  offended  the  religious  pagans, 
and  drew  upon  Euemerus  the  imputation  of  atheism;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  came  to  be  warmly  espoused  by  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian assailants  of  paganism — by  Minucius  Felix^  Lactantius,  and  St. 
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Augustin,  who  found  the  ground  ready  prepared  for  them  in  their 
efforts  to  strip  Zeus  and  the  other  pagan  gods  qf  the  attributes  of 
deity.  They  believed  not  only  in  the  main  theory,  but  also  in  the 
copious  details  of  Euemerus;  and  the  same  man  whom  Strabo  casts 
aside  as  almost  a  proverb  for  mendacity  was  extolled  by  them  as  an 
excellent  specimen  of  careful  historical  inquiry. 

But  though  the  pagan  w^orld  repudiated  that  "low^ering  tone  of 
explanation"  which  effaced  the  superhuman  personality  of  Zeus  and 
the  great  gods  of  Olympus — the  mythical  persons  and  narratives 
generally  came  to  be  surveyc^d  more  and  more  from  the  point  of 
view  of  history,  and  subjected  to  such  alterations  as  might  make 
them  look  more  like  plausible  matter  of  fact.     Poh^bius,  Strabo, 

Diodorus,  and  Pausanias,  cast  the  mythes  into  historical  statements 
— with  more  or  less  of  transformation,  as  the  case  may  require, 
assuming  always  that  there  is  a  basis  of  truth,  wiiich  may  be  dis- 
covered by  removing  poetical  exaggerations  and  allowing  for  mis- 
takes. Strabo,  in  particular,  lays  down  that  principle  broadly  and 
unequivocally  in  his  remarks  upon  Homer.  To  give  pure  fiction, 
without  any  foundation  of  fact,  was  in  his  judgement  utterly 
utnvorthy  of  so  great  a  genius;  and  he  comments  w4th  considerable 
acrmiony  on  the  geographer  Erastosthenes,  who  maintains  the  oppo- 
site opinion.  Again  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Homeric  ^olus,  the 
dispenser  of  the  winds  by  appointment  from  Zeus,  was  in  reality  a 
man  eminently  skilled  in  navigation,  and  exact  in  predicting  the 
w^eather;  that  the  Cyclopes  and  La?trygones  w^erewald  and  savage  real 
men  in  Sicily;  and  that  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  dangers  arising  from  pirates  in  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  amazing  expeditions  of  Dionysus  and  Herakles, 
and  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jason,  Menelaus,  and  Odysseus,  in  tiie 
same  category  with  the  extended  commercial  range  of  the  Phoenician 
merchant-ships.  He  explains  the  report  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous 
having  descended  to  Hades,  by  their  dangerous  earthl}"  pilgrimages, 
— and  the  invocation  of  the  Dioskuri  as  the  protectors  of  the  imperiled 
mariner,  by  the  celebrity  which  they  had  acquired  as  real  men  and 
navigators. 

Diodorus  i^ave  at  considerable  lemrth  versions  of  the  current  fables 
respecting  tlie  most  illustrious  names  in  the  Grecian  mythical  world, 
compiled  confusedly  out  of  distinct  and  incongruous  authors. 
Sometimes  the  mythe  is  reproduced  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  is  partially  and  sometimes  wholly  historiciz.ed. 
Amid  this  jumble  of  dissentient  authorities,  we  can  trace  little  of  a 
systematic  view,  except  the  general  conviction  that  there  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mythes  a  real  chronological  sequence  of  persons,  and 
real  matter  of  fact,  historical  or  ultra-historical.  Nevertheless  there 
are  some  few  occasions  on  which  Diodorus  brings  us  back  a  step 
nearer  to  the  point  of  view^  of  the  old  logographers.  For,  in  refer- 
ence to  Herakles,  he  protests  against  the  scheme  of  cutting  down 
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the  mythes  to  tlie  level  of  present  reality.  He  contends  that  a 
special  standard  of  ultra-historical  credibility  ought  to  be  constituted, 
so  as  to  include  the  mythe  in  its  native  dimensions,  and  do  fitting 
honor  to  the  grand,  beneficent,  and  superhuman  personality  of 
Herakles  and  other  heroes  or  demigods.    To  apply  to  such  persons 

the  common  measure  of  humanity  (he  says),  and  to  cavil  at  the 
glorious  picture  which  grateful  man  has  dia^vn  of  them,  is  at  once 
ungracious  and  irrational.  All  nice  criticism  into  the  truth  of  the 
legendary  narratives  is  out  of  place:  we  show  our  reverence  to  the 
god  by  acquiescing  in  the  incredibilities  of  his  history,  and  w^e  must 
be  content  with  the  best  guesses  which  we  can  make,  amid  the  inex- 
tricable confusion  and  nu^nberless  discrepancies  which  they  present. 
Yet,  though  Diodorus  here  exhibits  a  preponderance  of  the  religious 
sentiment  over  the  purely  historical  point  of  view,  and  thus  reminds  us 
of  a  period  earlier  than  Thucydides— he  in  another  place  inserts  a  series 
of  stories  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  Euemerus,  and  in  which 
Uranus,  Krouus,  and  Zeus  appear  reduced  to  the  character  of  human 
kings  celebrated  for  their  exploits  and  benefactions.  Many  of  the 
autliors  whom  Diodorus  copies,  have  so  entangled  together  Grecian, 
Asiatic,  Egyptian,  and  Libyan  fables,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  can  be  considered  as 
at  all  connected  with  the  genuine  Hellenic  mind. 

Pausanias  is  far  more  strictly  Hellenic  in  his  view  of  the  Grecian 
mythes  than  Diodorus;  his  sincere  piety  makes  him  inclined  to  faith 
generally  with  regard  to  the  mythical  narratives,  but  subject  never- 
theless to  the  frequent  necessity  of  historicizing  or  allegorizing  them. 
His  belief  in  the  general  reality  of  the  mythical  history  and  chro- 
nology is  complete^  in  spite  of  tlie  many  discrepancies  which  he  finds 
in  \U  and  which  he  is  unable  to  reconcile. 

Another  author  who  seems  to  have  conceived  clearly,  and  applied 
consistently,  the  semi-historical  theory  of  the  Grecian  mythes,  is 
Pahi?phatus,  of  whose  work  wdiat  appears  to  be  a  short  abstract  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  short  preiace  of  this  treatise  "concerning 
incredible  tales,"  he  remarks  that  some  men,  from  want  of  instruc- 
tion, believe  all  the  current  narratives;  while  others,  more  searching 
and  cautious,  disbelieve  them  altogether.  Each  of  these  extremes 
he  is  anxious  to  avoid.  On  the  one  hand,  he  thinks  that  no  narrative 
could  ever  have  acquired  credence  imless  it  had  been  founded  in 
truth;  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  accept  so  much  of  the 
existing  narratives  as  conflicts  with  the  analogies  of  present  natural 
phenomena.  If  such  things  ever  had  been,  they  woukl  still  continue 
to  ]jQ — i)ut  they  never  have  so  occurred;  and  the  extra-analogical 
features  of  the  stories  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  license  of  the  poets. 
Palicpliatus  wishes  to  adopt  a  middle  cotirse,  neither  accepting  all 
nor  rejectins:  all;  accordingly,  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  in  many  of  the  narratives:  he  had  visited  the 
localities  wherein  they  had  taken  place,  and  made  careful  inquiries 
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from  old  men  and  others.  The  results  of  his  researches  are  pre- 
sented in  a  new  version  of  fifty  legends,  among  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  fabulous,  comprising  the  Centaurs,  Pasiphae,  Akla?on, 
Kadmus  and  the  Sparti,  the  Sphinx,  Cycnus,  Daedalus,  the  Trojan 
horse,  ^olus,  ScyUa,  Geryon,  Bellerophon,  etc. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Palaephatus  has  performed  his  promise 
of  transforming  the  ''incredibilia"  into  narratives  in  themselves 
plausible  and  unobjectionable,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  always  follows 
some  thread  of  analogy,  real  or  verbal.  The  Centaurs  (he  tells  us) 
were  a  body  of  young  men  from  the  village  of  Kephele  in  Thessaly, 
who  first  trained  and  mounted  horses  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a 
herd  of  bulls  belonging  to  Ixion,  king  of  the  Lapitha3,  which  had  run 
wild  and  done  great  damage:  they  pursued  these  vdld  bulls  on  horse- 
back, and  pierced  them  with  their  spears,  thus  acquiring  both  the 
name  of  Prickers  {H^vropab)  and  the  imputed  attribute  of  joint  body 
with  the  horse.  Aktaeon  was  an  Arcadian,  who  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  his  land  for  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and  was  thus  eaten 
up  by  the  expense  of  his  hounds.  The  dragon  whom  Kadmus 
killed  at  Thebes,  was  in  reality  Drako  king  of  Thebes;  and  the 
dragon's  teeth  which  he  was  said  to  have  soAvn,  and  from  whence 
sprung  a  crop  of  armed  men,  were  in  point  of  fact  elephants'  teeth, 
which  Kadmus  as  a  rich  Phoenician  had  brought  over  with  him:  the 
sons  of  Drako  sold  these  elephants'  teeth  and  employed  the  proceeds 
to  levy  troops  against  Kadmus.  Dciidalus,  instead  of  flying  across 
the  sea  on  wings,  had  escaped  from  Krete  in  a  swift  sailing-boat 
under  a  violent  storm:  Kottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges  were  not  per- 
sons with  100  hands,  but  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Hekatoncheiria 
in  Upper  Macedonia,  who  warred  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Olympus  against  the  Titans:  Scylla,  whom  Odysseus  so  narrowly 
escaped,  was  a  fast-sailing  piratical  vessel,  as  was  also  Pegasus,  the 
alleired  winged  horse  of  Bellerophon. 

By  such  ingenious  conjectures,  Palajphatus  eliminates  all  the 
incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves  to  us  a  string  of  tales  perfectly 
credible  and  conunonplace,  which  w^e  should  readily  believe,  pro- 
vided a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could  be  produced  in 
their  favor.  If  his  treatment  not  only  disenchants  the  original 
mythes,  but  even  effaces  their  geneiic  and  essential  character,  we 
oiiii'ht  to  remember  that  this  is  not  more  than  what  is  done  by  Thu- 
cydides in  his  sketch  of  the  Trojan  war.  Palaephatus  handles  the 
mythes  consistentlv,  according  to  the  semi-historical  theory,  and  his 
results  exhibit  the  maximum  which  that  theory  can  ever  present. 
By  aid  of  conjecture  we  get  out  of  the  impossible,  and  arrive  at 
matters  intrinsicallv  plausible  but  totally  uncertified;  beyond  this 
point  we  cannot  penetrate  without  the  light  of  extrinsic  evidence, 

since   there   is   no  intrinsic  mark  to   distinguish  truth  from  plausible 

fiction.  ^ 

It  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
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inythes  were  received  and  dealt  with  by  tlie  pliilosopliers.  The  ear- 
liest expression  which  we  hear,  on  the  part  of  pliilosophy,  is  the  severe 
censure  bestowed  upon  them  on  ethical  grounds  by  Xenophanes  of  Kol- 
ophon,  and  seemingly  by  some  others  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
apparently  in  reply  to  such  charges,  which  did  not  admit  of  being  di- 
rectly rebutted,  that  Theagenes  of  Rhegium  (about  520  B.C.)  first  started 
the  idea  of  a  double  meaning  in  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  narratives, 
— an  interior  sense,  different  from  that  which  the  words  in  their  obvi- 
ous meaning  bore,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  analagous,  and  discover- 
al^le  by  sagacious  divination.  Upon  this  principle  he  allegorized 
especially  the  battle  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad.  In  the  succeeding 
century,  Anaxagoras  and  Metrodorus  carried  out  the  allegorical 
explanation  more  comprehensively  and  systematically;  the  former 
representing  the  mythical  personages  as  mere  mental  conceptions 
invested  with  name  and  gender,  and  illustrative  of  ethical  precepts, 
the  latter  connecting  them  with  physical  principles  and  phenomena. 
Metrodorus  resolved  not  only  the  ])ersons  of  Zeus,  Here,  and  Athene, 
but  also  those  of  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Hector,  into  various  ele- 
mental combinations  and  physical  agencic  s,  and  treated  the  adven- 
tures ascribed  to  them  as  natural  facts  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
allegory.  Empedokles,  Prodikus,  Antisthenes,  Parmenides,  Hera- 
kleides  of  Pontus,  and  in  a  later  age,  ("hrysippus  and  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophers generally,  followed  more  or  less  the  same  principle  of 
treating  the  popular  gods  as  allegorical  personages;  while  the  exposi- 
tors of  Homer  (such  as  Stesimbrotus,  Glaukon,  and  others,  eveu  down 

to  the  Alexandrine  age),  though  none  of  them  proceeded  to  the  same 
extreme  length  as  Metrodorus,  employed  allegory  among  other  media 
of  explanation  for  the  purpose  of  solving  difficulties  or  eluding 
reproaches  against  the  poet. 

In  the  days  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  this  allegorizing  interpretation 
w^as  one  of  the  received  methods  of  softening  down  the  obnoxious 
mythes — though  Plato  himself  treated  it  as  an  insufficient  defense, 
seeing  that  the  bulk  of  youthful  hearers  could  not  see  through  the 
allegory,  but  embraced  ihe  story  literally  as  it  was  set  forth.  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  that  when  he  first  began  to  WTite  his  work  he  treated 
many  of  the  Greek  legends  as  silly  and  undeserving  of  serious  atten- 
tion; but  as  he  proceeded  he  gradually  arrived  at  the  full  conviction 
that  the  ancient  sages  had  designedly  spoken  in  enigmatical  language, 
and  that  there  was  valuable  truth  wrapped  up  in  their  narratives:  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  pious  man,  therefore,  to  study  and  interpret,  but 
not  to  reject,  stories  current  and  accredited  respecting  the  gods. 
And  others— arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  religious  mysteries, 
which  could  not  be  divulged  witliout  impiety  to  any  except  such  as 
had  been  specially  admitted  and  initiated — rnaintained  that  it  would 
be  a  profanation  to  reveal  directly  to  the  vulgar  the  genuine  schenie 
of  nature  and  the  divine  atjministration :  the  ancient  poets  and  philos- 
Ophers  had  taken  the  only  proper  course,  of  talking  to  the  many  in" 
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types  and  parables,  and  reserving  the  naked  truth  for  privileged  and 
qualified    intelligences.     The  allegorical    mode  of   explaining  the 

ancient  fables  became  more  and  more  popular  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  especially  among  the  new  Platonic 
philosophers;  being  both  congenial  to  their  orientalized  turn  of 
thouirht.  and  useful  as  a  shield  airainst  the  attacks  of  the  Christians. 

It  was  from  the  snme  strong  necessity  of  accommodating  the  old 
mythes  to  a  new  standard,  both  of  belief  and  of  appreciation,  that 
both  the  hisiorical  and  the  alh^gorical  schemes  of  transforming  them 
arose;  the  literal  narrativ^e  being  decomposed  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  base,  either  of  particular  matter  of  fact  or  of  general  physi- 
cal or  moral  truth.  Instructed  men  were  commonly  disposed  to  his- 
toricize  only  the  heroic  legends,  and  to  allegorize  more  or  less  of  the 
divine  legends:  the  attempt  of  Euemerus  to  historicize  the  latter  was 
for  the  n^ost  part  denounced  as  irreligious,  while  that  of  Metrodorus 
to  allegorize  the  former  met  with  no  success.  In  allegorizing,  more- 
over, even  the  divine  legends,  it  was  usual  to  apply  the  scheme  of 
allegory  only  to  the  inferior  gods,  though  some  of  the  great  Stoic 
pliiiosophers  carried  it  farther  and  allegorized  all  the  separate  per- 
sonal gods,  leaving  only  an  all-pervading  cosmic  Mind,  essential  as  a 
co-efficient  along  with  matter,  j-et  not  separable  from  matter.  But 
many  pious  p;igans  seem  to  have  perceived  that  allegory  pushed  to  this 
extent  was  fatal  to  all  livingreligious  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  divested  the 
gods  of  their  character  of  persons,  sympathizing  with  mankind  and 
modifiable  in  their  dispositions  according  to  the  conduct  and  prayers 
of  the  believer;  and  hence  they  pi^rmitted  themselves  to  employ  alle- 
gorical interpretation  only  to  some  of  the  obnoxious  legends  con- 
aected  with  the  superior  gods,  leaving  the  personality  of  the  latter 
unimpeached. 

One  novelt}^  however,  introduced  seemingly  by  the  philosopher 
Empedokles,  and  afterward  expanded  by  others,  deserves  notice, 
inasmuch  as  it  modified  considerably  the  old  religious  creed  by  draw- 
ing a  pointed  contrast  between  gods  and  daemons, — a  distinction 
hardly  at  all  manifested  in  Homer,  but  recognized  in  the  works  and 
days  of  Hesiod.  Empedokles  widened  the  gap  between  the  two, 
and  founded  upon  it  important  consequences.     The  gods  were  good, 

iminortai,  and  powerful  agents,  having  volition  and  intelligence,  but 

without  appetite,  passion,  or  infirmity;  the  daemons  were  of  a  mixed 
nature,  between  gods  and  men,  ministers  and  interpreters  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  but  invested  also  with  an  agency  and  disposi- 
tions  of  their  own.  Though  not  immortal,  they  were  still  long  lived, 
and  subject  to  the  passions  and  propensities  of  men,  so  that  thero 
were  among  them  beneficent  and  maleficent  d^iemous  with  every 
shade  of  intermediate  difference.  It  had  been  the  mistake  (according 
to  these  philosophers)  of  the  old  mythes  to  ascribe  to  the  gods  pro- 
ceedings really  belonging  to  the  dfemons,  who  were  always  the  immo 
diate  communicants  willi  mortal  nature,  inspiring  prophetic  power 
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the  human  sacrifices,  tlie  violent   cn.o^  I.  n-,"  ^"''^'  ''"'"'ff*^;  ''^"ce 
mailings  and  fastings  the  tc'ir  ,' .   ,n?  ' n ,      °^'f '"'^  "''iWtions,  tlie 

had  become  custoumrV  to  rntc  kl  on  v-fw  "^  ""'"  '^'^i'''  ^'^''^l^  ^' 
and  especially  in  the  Dimu.  r-  .^>i,.^?  canons  consecrated  occasiona 
itable  Mictions  imputed  to  \i^^"e  'T"'l,^:«-  ,  ^^^f  over  the  discreet 
l>honic  and  Titanic  convulsion,^  eT  ^T','^'^  oombais,  the  Tj- 
tude,  and  concealu'enH  '  '"^^  er^niv ''/  ""'r-"''  ^'^''''  ^"'^i- 
ings  of  bad  da.n.ons,  placed  far  below  ^1^:^?  '•'"  '^""'^''  "°*^  ^""^^r- 
undistui'be.i,  and  u.  po   uted-of  Ihf  in^^^^^^^^^ 

such  daemons  upon  n  a  kind  mI  l,f,T    T-'^  ^'"'^'-     ^^'^  action  of 
times  perished  or  chai?     ,heh   1         i""""'  "'■"''  <''^J  some- 

hud  once  been  inspired  "bL/nV  nfwn^r^  *','"^  "'""^'^'^  ^vhich 

cJiised.  '  utcamc,  after  a  time,  forsaken  and  disfran- 

greaUlclJree;Sh  SnZ  ^rJhc^ofll  1""","  "Pf^-'^  '^  ^^^^'  ^^  - 
gods;  it^b^iuted  tic  nece  sUv^^f  °  ii^"'^^  '"»^.  l"^'  "^''Sm'y  of  the 
were    unworthy  or    the    le^  ik  f '^""«""cii:g  cither  that  the  gods 

for  the  purposl  of  si\l.f'^„^f  „' ^  "cninluf  r  ?"^''  ''''''''^^ 
bility,  it  was  found  incoiiVcuicnt  nfirU .?-/  ,  '^'''S'ous  sensi- 
against  paganism  Rene."  h  fL  «  .^,r'.''^'''  ?^««i'"nts  arose 
fensiblealargep«rtk.nofliath.uVo,c^h  abandoned  as  inde- 
rctained  tlie  s'^in  e  word  (Llonl  w  1.  ^  V^''",'  6?'""^  faith,  it  still 
The  Christian  writers  in  t-h  ^<SZ^-J'^{  '"'T'"'  signification, 
among  the  earlier  na.-an  authors  frr„H-  ."",'"'    ""^1''''  '"arrant 

-and  not  less  amp  e  w  r  "t  ^k    ^  l'  V''/  ""  '^"^  ^?'^'  "^  ^'""">'8 
the  demons  generally  a  "evil  S^^^  '^'^  ^"'*'-P«g""«  for  denouncing 

"Tii':^^;i''?.!^,;s"'a!;:^^-!;;-^^^ 

they  had  obtalne  'Vrom    he'    Sr^^wm"'^'""""^  ^"''"-  ^^"'1'  «« 
addressed,  they  now  f(>un     on Iv  nn  o L  '   "•  ''^'"   '>"'3-  ^^ere 

the  of  tradi.ional  feelinr«  ,d  f  in   °"/J..'l  r>."'"''"'l<-'-alike  re.en- 


conlained  inVpo;  a,  t  in  ue  ;.,?H  /''  T'"""^'  '""-i-ce.!  that  it 
A  very  large  nop<>riio  /of  he  fto^  of  r '''"•'  ^'^  "oV.ndiscoverable. 
in  searching  after  this  m,l  ««  i  ^r"""  '"«'■"' ct  was  engaged 
times   the  principle  of     ■      H,  k'*}'    'T  ^''''''''  "'  ^^•''"•''  ^""'^ 

.ometimes  that  if  aiiegoricar;;  •,^o!a'';;;i?Toii;;urj'::;,;cr;i 
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either  case,  and  without  possibility  of  verification.  Out  of  the  one 
assumption  grew  a  string  of  allegorized  phenomenal  trutiis,  out  of 
the  other  a  long  series  of  seeming  historical  events  and  chronological 
persons— both  elicited  from  the  transformed  mythes  and  from  ncth- 

The  utmost  which  we  accomplish  by  means  of  the  semi-historical 
theorv,  even  in  its  most  successful  applications,  is,  that  after  leaving 
out  from  the  mythical  narrative  all  that  is  miraculous  or  high-colored 
or  extravngant,*^  we  arrive  at  a  series  of  credible  incidents— incidents 
which  mal/,  perhaps,  have  really  occurred,  and  against  which  no 
intrinsic  presumption  can  be  raised.  This  is  exactly  the  character 
of  a  well-written  modern  novel  (as,  for  example,  several  among  the 
compositions  of  Defoe),  tlie  whole  story  of  which  is  such  as  may 
well  have  occurred  in  real  life;  it  is  plausible  fiction  and  nothing 
beyond.  To  raise  plausible  fiction  up  to  the  superior  dignity  of  truth, 
some  positive  testimony  or  positive  ground  of  inference  must  be 
sh.own;  even  the  highest  measure  of  intrinsic  probability  is  not  alono 
suflicient.  A  man  who  tells  us  that  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Plata?a, 
rain  fell  on  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New  York  now 
stands,  will  neither  deserve  nor  obtain  credit,  because  he  can  have 
had  no  means  of  positive  knowledge;  though  the  statement  is  not  in 
the  slightest  dei^ree  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  statements  m 
themselves  very  improbable  may  well  deserve  belief,  provided  they 
be  supported  by  sufficient  positive  evidence.  Thus,  the  canal  dug  by 
order  of  Xerxes  across  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  the 
sailing  of  the  Persian  fleet  through  it,  is  a  fact  which  I  believe, 
because  it  is  well  attested— notwithstanding  its  remarkable  improb- 
ability, which  so  far  misled  Juvenal  as  to  induce  him  to  single  out 

the  narrative  as  a  glaring  example  of  Grecian  mendacity.  Again, 
many  critics  have  observed  that  the  general  tale  of  the  Trojan  war 
(apart  from  the  superhuman  agencies)  is  not  more  improbable  than 
that  of  the  crusades,  which  every  one  admits  to  be  an  historical  fact. 
But  (even  if  w^e  grant  this  position,  which  is  only  true  to  a  small 
extent),  it^s  not  suflicient  to  show  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases 
in  respect  to  neirative  presumptions  alone;  the  analogy  ought  to  be 
shown  to  hold  betw^een  them  in  respect  to  positive  certificate  also. 
The  crusades  are  a  curious  phenomenon  in  history,  but  we  accept 
them,  nevertheless,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  because  the  antecedent 
improbability  is  surmounted  by  adequate  contemporary  testimony. 
When  the  like  testimony,  both  in  amount  and  kind,  is  produced  to 
establish  the  historical  reality  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  deal' with  the  two  events  on  the  same  footing. 

In  applying  the  semi-historical  theory  to  Grecian  mythical  nar- 
rative, it  has  been  often  forgotten  that  a  certain  strength  of  testi- 
mony, or  positive  ground  of  belief,  must  first  be  tendered,  before  we 
can  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  antecedent  probability  or  improb- 
ability of  the  incidents  alleged.     The  belief  of  the  Greeks  them- 
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selves,  without  the  smallest  aid  of  srccial  or  contcniporarv  wilncf-sps 
has  been  tacitly  assumed  as  sufficient  to  sunpoit  the  ca4  i  lov  IrH 
only  sufficient  deduction  be  made  from  the  m^  i  al  nanKs  o 
remove  all  antecdcnt  improbabilities.  It  has  bein  taken  foicnm ted 
tha  the  faih  of  he  people  must  have  rested  originally  upon  some 
particular  liistoncal  event,  involving  the  identical  ncr^ons  things 
fltPr„^r:i;^l^l'^f  original  n.v.hfs  exhibit,  ^  at' ka"  t'he  mfli 


prominent  among  them.-  But  When  we" "examine Th^ i;VciraK"ogic 
predominant   in   the   society   among  whom   this   belief 


t  influences 


nHvon''/'^ •'"'*''"■"'•  ""i'°'>''   re^pcfrting  Grecian  mythical  nar- 
"t'Il'!.,"lVL""":"- *;■""?  3- transports  in.o  .he  Home/ic  age'.lZ 


,.  „ii        ;      •  •    ■  ""^'en  Jiistoncal  lact  and  fiction  is  hiahlv  valued  as 
^^clas  lamdiarly  understood;  we  have  a  long  hist orv  of  the  d,<- 
deducc'd  from  a  study  of  contemporarv  evi<!?nces    and  we  Inv^a 
body  of  fictitious  literature,  s.an.ped  wiih  its  own  mark  and  in  e  est 
ng  in  ,ts  own  way      But  this  hhtmicrd  ,sr,m,  now  so  deeply  rocUd 
in  the  modern  m.nd  that  we  find  a  ditlicul.y   n  conceivfnfiuA  peo 
ple   o  be  uithout  it,  is  the  fruit  of  records  ami  inquiries,  filt  applied 
t      he  present  and  then  preserve.l  and  studied  by  subsc quern  cen 
erations;  while  in  the  society  which  has  not  vet  fomu d  |]?e  habif  of 
recording  its  present,  the  real  facts  of  the  pa.st  can  never  be  kiioun 

Kfrinith  an^tZf  !'-^',1  'I'f' ^"-  '''  '"''  --d  plausible  fiVion^i: 

tt^raft'w^'^Tre'jj-tr  s  ,s;;Sd."'°"»^'''«'  "-^  '"^  ^^^^ 
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have  acquired  hold  on  the  public  mind;  they  are  the  creations  of 
the  poets  and  story-tellers  themselves,  each  of  whom  tinds  some  pre- 
existing, and  adds  others  of  his  own,  new  and  previously  untold, 
under  the  impulse  and  authority  of  the  inspiring  Muse.  Homer 
doubtless  found  many  songs  and  stories  current  with  respect  to  the 
siege  of  Troy;  he  received  and  transmitted  some  of  these  traditions, 
recast  and  transformed  others,  and  enlarged  the  whole  mass  by  new 
creations  of  his  own.  To  the  subsequent  poets,  such  as  Arktinus 
and  Lesches,  these  Homeric  creations  formed  portions  of  pre-existing 
tradition,  with  which  they  dealt  in  the  same  manner;  so  that  the 
whole  mass  of  traditions  constituting  tlie  tale  of  Troy  became  larger 
and  lar2:er  with  each  successive  contributor.  To  assume  a  sreneric 
difference  between  the  older  and  the  newer  strata  of  tradition — to 
treat  the  former  as  morsels  of  history,  and  the  latter  as  appendages 
of  fiction — is  an  hypothesis  gratuitous  at  the  least,  not  to  say  inad- 
missible. For  the  farther  we  travel  back  into  the  past,  the  more  do 
we  recede  from  the  clear  day  of  positive  history,  and  the  deeper  do 
we  plunge  into  the  unsteady  twilight  and  gorgeous  clouds  of  fancy 
and  feeling.  It  was  one  of  the  agreeable  dreams  of  tlie  Grecian  epic, 
that  the  man  who  traveled  far  enough  northward  beyond  the  Rhi- 
ptean  mountains  would  in  time  reach  the  delicious  countr}^  and 

genial  climate  of  the  virtuous  Hyperboreans — the  votaries  and 
favorites  of  Apollo,  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme  north  beyond  the 
chilling  blasts  of  Boreas.  Now  the  hope  that  we  may,  by  carrying 
our  researches  up  the  stream  of  time,  exhaust  the  limits  of  fiction, 
and  land  ultimately  upon  some  points  of  solid  truth,  appears  to  me 
no  less  illusory  than  this  northward  journey  in  quest  of  the  Hyper- 
borean el3^siuni. 

The  general  disposition  to  adopt  the  semi-historical  theory  as  to 
the  genesis  of  Grecian  mythes,  arises  in  part  from  reluctance  in 
critics  to  impute  to  the  mythopoeic  ages  extreme  credulit}^  or  fraud; 
together  with  the  usual  presumption,  that  where  much  is  believed 
some  portion  of  it  must  be  true.  There  w^ould  be  some  weight  in 
these  grounds  of  reasoning,  if  the  ages  under  discussion  had  been 
supplied  with  records  and  accustomed  to  critical  inquiry.  But 
amongst  a  people  unprovided  with  the  former  and  strangers  to  the 
hitter,  credulity  is  naturallv  at  its  maximum,  as  well  in  the  narrator 
himself  as  in  his  hearers.  The  idea  of  d(di berate  fraud  is  moreover 
inapplicable,  for  if  the  hearers  are  disposed  to  accept  what  is  related 
to  them  as  a  revelation  from  the  ^luse,  the  cestrus  of  composition  is 
quite  sufficient  to  impart  a  similar  persuasion  to  tlie  ])oet  whose  mind 
is  penetrated  with  it.  The  belief  of  that  day  can  hardl}^  be  said  to 
stand  apart  by  itself  as  an  act  of  reason.  It  becomes  confounded 
with  vivacious  imagination  and  earnest  emotion;  and  in  every  case 
where  these  mental  excitabilities  are  powerfully  acted  upon,  faith 
ensues  unconsciousl}''  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  active  an4 
prominent  such  tendencies  were  among  the  early  Greeks,  the  eX- 
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traordipary  beauty  aud  originality  of  their  epic  poetry  may  teach 
us. 

It  is,  besides,  a  presumption  far  too  largely  and  indiscriminately 
applied,  even  in  our  own  advanced  age,  that  where  much  is  believed, 
something  nmst  necessarily  be  true— that  accredited  liction  is  always 
traceable  to  some  basis  of  historical  truth.     The  influence  of  imaij:i- 
iiation  and  feeling  is  not  confined  simply  to  the  i)rocess  of  retoucli- 
ing,  transforming,  or  magnifying  narratives  originally  founded  on 
tact;  it  will  often  create  new  narratives  of  its  own,  without  any  such 
preliminary  basis.     Where  there  is  any  general  bod'v  of  sentiment 
pervading  men  living  ia  society,  whether  it  be  religious  or  political 
—love,  admiration,  or  antipathy— all  incidents  tending  to  illustrate 
that  sentiment  are  eagerly  welcomed,  rapidly  circulated  and  (as  a 
general  rule)  easily  accredited.     If  real  incidents  are  not  at  hand 
impressive  Actions  will  be    provided  to  satisfy  the  demand.     The 
perfect  harmony  of  such  Actions  witJi  the  prevalent  feelini^  stands  in 
the  place  of  certifying  testimony,  and  causes  men  to  hear  them  not 
merely  wUh  credence,  but  even  with  delisrht.     To  call  them  in  ques- 
tion and  require  proof,  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
incurring  obloquy.     Of  such  tendencies  in  the  human  mind  abundant 
evidence  is  furnislied  by  the   innumerable  religious  legends  wliich 
have  acquired  currency  in  various  i)arts  of  the  world,  Jind  of  wliich 
no  country  was   more  fertile    than  Greece— legends  which  derived 
their  origin,  not  from  special  facts  misreported  and  exaggerated,  but 
from  pious  feelings  pervading  the  society,  and  t^'anslated  into' nar- 
rative by  forward  and  imaginative    minds— legends,  in  which  not 
merely  the  incidents,  but  often  even  the  personages  are  unreal,  yet 
in  which  the  generating  sentiment  is  conspicuously  discernible,  'pro- 
viding  its  own  matter  as  well  as  its  own  form.     Other  sentiments 
also,  as  well  aa  the  religious,  provided  they  be  fervent  and  widely 
diffused,  will  find  expression  in  current  narrative,  and  become  por- 
tions of  the  general  public  belief.     Every  celebrated  and  notorious 
character  is  the  source  of  a  thousand  fictions  exemplifying  his  pecu- 
liarities.    And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  present  observation  may  show 
us,  that  such  creative  agencies  are  even  now  visible  and  effective, 
when  the  materials  of  genuine  history  are  copious  and  critically 
studied— much  more  are  we  warranted'  in  concluding  that  in  aires 
destitute  of  records,  strangers  to   historical  testimony,   and  fuH%f 
belief  in  divine  inspiration  both  as  to  the  future  and  as  to  the  past 
narratives  purely  fictitious  will  acquire  ready  and  uninquiring  cre- 
dence, provided  only  they  be  plausible  and  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
conceptions of  the  auditors. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  mythes  has  been  by  several 
learned   investigators,    especially  by   Creuzer,   connected    with    the 
hypothesis  of  an   ancient   and   higlily    instructed    body  of   priest^ 
having  their  origin  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  East,  and  comnuir.icai^ 
liig  to  the  rude  and  barbarous  Greeks  religious,  physical,  and  idb- 
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torical  knowledge  under  the  veil  of  symbols.  At  a  time  (we  are 
told)  when  language  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  visible  symbols  were  the 
most  vivid  means  of  acting  upon  the  minds  of  ignorant  hearers;  the 
next  step  was  to  pass  to  symbolical  language  and  expressions — for  a 
plain  and  literal  exposition,  even  if  understood  at  all,  would  at  least 
have  been  listened  to  with  indifference,  as  not  corresponding  with 
any  mental  demand.  In  such  allegorizing  w^ay,  then,  the  early 
priests  set  forth  their  doctrines  respecUiig  God,  nature  and  humanity 
. — a  refined  monotheism  and  a  theological  philosoph}^ — and  to  this 
■purpose  the  earliest  mythes  were  turned.  But  another  class  of 
mythes,  more  popular  and  more  captivating,  grew  up  under  the 
hands  of  the  poets — mythes  purely  epical,  and  descriptive  of  real 
or  supposed  past  events.  The  allegorical  mythes,  being  taken  up  by 
the  poets,  insensibly  became  confounded  in  the  same  category  with 
the  purely  narrative  mythes — the  matter  symbolized  was  no  longer 
thouglit  of,  while  the  symbolizing  words  came  to  be  construed  in 
their  own  literal  meaning — and  the  basis  of  the  early  allegory,  thus 
lost  among  the  general  public,  was  only  preserved  as  a  secret  among 
various  religious  fraternities,  composed  of  members  allied  together 
by  initiation  in  certain  mystical  ceremonies,  and  administered  by 
hereditary  families  of  presiding  priests.  In  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic 
sects,  in  the  Eleusinian  and  Sainothracian  mysteries,  was  thus  trea- 
sured up  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  old  theological  and  philosophical 
mythes,  which  had  once  constituted  the  primitive  legendary  stock 
of -Greece,  in  the  hands  of  the  original  priesthood  and  in  ages  anterior 
to  Homer.  Persons  who  had  gone  through  the  preliminary  cere- 
monies of  initiation,  were  permitted  at  length  to  hear,  though  under 
strict  obligation  of  secrecy,  this  ancient  religious  and  cosmogonic 
doctrine,  revealing  the  destination  of  men  and  the  certainty  of 
po^^nhumous  rewards  and  punishments — all  disengaged  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  poets,  as  well  as  from  the  symbols  and  allegories  under 
which  they  still  remained  buried  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The 
mysteries  of  Greece  were  thus  traced  up  to  the  earliest  ages,  and 
represented  as  the  only  faithful  depositary  channels  of  that  purer 
theology  and  physics  which  had  originally  been  communicated, 
though  under  the  unavoidable  inconvenience  of  a  symbolical  expres- 
sion, by  an  enlightened  priesthood  coming  from  abroad  to  the  then 
rude  barbarians  of  the  country. 

But  this  theory,  though  advocated  by  several  learned  men.  has 
been  shown  to  be  unsupported  and  erroneous.  It  implies  a  mistaken 
view  both  of  the  antiquity  and  the  purport  of  the  mysteries,  which 
cannot  be  safely  carried  up  even  to  the  age  of  Ilesiod,  and  which, 
though  imposing  and  venerable  as  religious  ceremonies,  included  no 
recondite  or  esoteric  teaching. 

The  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  originally  symbolized  and 
subsequently  overclouded,  in  the  Greek  mythes,  was^  in  reality  first 
intruded  into  them  by  the  unconscious  fancies  of  later  interpreters, 
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It  x^as  one  of  the  various  roads  wl.icli  instructed  men  took  to  cscnpe 
froui  the  litenil  admission  of  the  a.icient  nivthes,  and  to  arrive  at 
some  new  form  of  belief,  more  consonant  Miih  their  ideas  o\vha 
tl  e  attriljutes  and  character  of  tlie  gods  ought  to  be.  It  4 as  one 
o  the  ways  of  constituting,  by  help  of  the  mysteries,  a  phnosonl^ 
cal  religion   apart  from  the  general  public,  and  of  connicting    1  at 

dislmction  with  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian  society.    8uc  mi  dit- 

t  nctioii  was  both  avowed  and  justified  among  the  superior   men  of 
he  later  pagan  world.     Varro  and  Scffivola  distrilmtcdXo  o^v'"n°o 

the  physical.  Ihe  first  had  its  place  in  the  theater,  and  was  left 
without  any  interference  to  the  poets;  the  second  belonged  to  the 
cuy  or  po  h.cal  community  as  such.-it  comprised  the  re|u]at  on  of 
^i.,. :.  .""n''^■^°''*  "P  r"^  i-^-ligious  rites,  ami  was  consigned  "to- 
gether to  the  direction  of  the  magistrate;  the  third  was  the  privi  e^c 

hI''  '  w:^?^l';!:..^"'  ^vas  reserved  altogether  for  private  discusiion  i,^ 


_  ..„  ^.....„.  .,.„„««. Ki.  j>uL  111  iiie  private  assemtjiies  of  instructed  or 
inquisitive  men,  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  liberty  of  canvassing  cveiT 
received  tenet,  and  of  broaching  his  own  theories  unreservedl/ 
respecting  the  existence  and  nature  of  tlie  jrods.  By  these  diseusl 
sions  the  activity  of  tlic  philosophical  mind  was  maintained  a,  d 
tiulh  e  icited;  but  It  was  such  truth  as  the  body  of  the  people  ouuht 
not  to  hear  lest  their  faith  iu  their  own  established  rdiXi.s  wor^ 
ship  should  be  overthrown.  In  thus  distinguisliing  the^civil  the- 
ology from  the  fabulous,  Varro  was  enabled  to  cast  upon  the  pocfs 
all  the  blame  of  the  objectionable  points  in  the  popular  eo  ogv 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  censure  on  he  ma<'istrateV- 
Who  (he  con  ended)  had  made  as  good  a  compromise  with^tl^  se UkJ 
prejudices  of  the  public  as  the  case  permitted 

The  same  conflicting  sentiments  which  led    the  philosophers  to 
decompose  the  divine  mythes  into  allegory,  impelled  the  liK  orian^ 
to  melt  down   the  heroic   mythes    intS  something  likrconmous 
poll  ical  history,  with  a  long  series  of  chronology  calculated  upon 
the  heroic  pedigrees      The  one  process  as  well  as  the  other  was  K 
pretat.ve   guesswork,    proceeding  upon  unauthorized  assumpt    , 
and    without    any  verifying  test  or  evidence.      While  it  fritter  'd 
away  the  chanicterist  c  beauty  of  the  mvthe  into  somet  ling  e«  ■„ 
tially   anti-mythica  ,     t   sought   to    arrive    both  at  history  aid  f.). 
losophy  by  impracticable  roads.     That  the  superior  men  of  antic,  iv 
should  have  striven  hard  to  save  tlie  dio-nitv  of  leirends  wldrl,  rnn 
St, tuted  the  charm  of  their  literature  as  w"ll^as  tlSSanee  ofTl^^ 
popular  re. gion,  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised;  but  it  is  Jrat?fv  r^ 
to  hiid  Plato  discussing  the  subject  in  u  more  philosophifaf  spVrit^ 
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The  Platonic  Sokrates  being  asked  whether  he  believes  the  current 
Attic  fable  respectiug  the  abduction  of  Oreithyia  (daughter  of 
Erechtheus)  by  Boreas,  replies,  in  substance,—"  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  I  disbelieved  it,  as  the  clever  men  do;  I  might  then  show 
my  cleverness  by  saying  that  a  gust  of  Boreas  blew  her  down  from 
the  rocks  above  while  she  was  at  play,  and  that  having  been  killed  in 
this  manner  she  was  reported  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Boreas. 

Such  speculations  are  amusing  enough,  but  they  belong  to  men 
Ingenious  and  busy-minded  over-much,  and  not  greatly  to  be 
r^nvied,  if  it  be  only  for  this  reason,  that  after  having  set  right  one 
fable,  they  are  under  the  necesdiy  of  applying  the  same  process  to  a  host 
of  otliers — Hippocentaurs,  Chimyeras,  Gorgons,  Pegasus,  and  num- 
berless other  monsters  and  incredibilities.  A  man,  w4io,  disbelieving 
these  stories,  shall  try  to  find  a  probable  basis  for  each  of  them,  witl 
displa}^  an  ill-placed  acuteness  and  take  upon  himself  an  endless 
burden,  for  which  I  at  least  have  no  leisure:  accordingly  I  forego 
such  ^'cscarches,  and  believe  in  the  current  version  of  the  stories." 
These  remarks  of  Plato  are  valuable,  not  simply  because  they 

point  out  the  uselessness  of  digging  for  a  supposed  basis  of  truth  in 
the  mythes,  but  because  they  at  the  same  time  suggest  the  true 
renson  for  mistrusting  all  such  tentatives.  The  mythes  form  a  class 
apart,  abundant  as  well  as  peculiar.  To  remove  any  individual 
mythe  from  its  own  class  into  that  of  history  or  philosophy,  by 
simple  conjecture  and  without  any  collateral  evidence,  is  of  no 
advantage,  unless  you  can  perform  a  similar  process  on  the  remain- 
der. If  the  process  be  trustworthy,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  all; 
and  e  converso,  if  it  be  not  applicable  to  all,  it  is  not  trustworthy  as 
applied  to  any  one  specially;  always  assuming  no  special  evidence 
to  be  accessible.  To  detach  any  individual  mythe  from  the  class  to 
wiiich  it  belongs,  is  to  present  it  in  an  erroneous  point  of  view:  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  admit  them  as  they  stand,  by  putting  our- 
selves approximatively  into  the  frame  of  mind  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  destined  and  to  whom  they  appeared  worthy  of  credit. 

If  Plato  thus  discountenances  all  attempts  to  transform  the  mythes 
by  interpretation  into  history  or  philosophy,  indirectly  recognizing 

the  generic  difference  between  them — we  find  substantially  the  same 
view  pervading  the  elaborate  precepts  iu  his- treatise  on  the  Repub- 
lic. He  there  regards  the  mythes,  not  as  embodying  either  matter 
of  fact  or  philosophical  principle,  but  as  portions  of  religious  and 
patriotic  faith,  and  instruments  of  ethical  tuition.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  poets  to  frame  them  according  to  the  impulses  of  their  own 
genius  and  with  a  view  to  immediate  popularity,  he  directs  the  legis- 
lator to  provide  types  of  his  own  for  the  characters  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  and  to  suppress  all  such  divine  and  heroic  legends  as  are  not 
in  harmony  with  these  pre-established  canons.  In  the  Platonic  sys- 
tem, the  mythes  are  not  to  be  matters  of  history,  nor  yet  of  spon- 
taneous or  casual  fiction,  but  of  prescribed  faith:  he  supposes  that 
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tlie  people  will  believe,  as  a  thing  of  course,  what  the  poets  circulate, 
mid  he  therefore  directs  that  the  latter  shall  circulate  Dothing  Avhich 
does  not  tend  to  ennoble  and  improve  the  feelings.     He  conceives 

the  mythes  as  stories  composed  to  illustrate  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  poets  and  the  community,  respecting  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  gods  and  heroes,  or  respecting  the  social  relations,  and 
ethical  duties  as  well  as  motives  of  mankind:  hence  the  obligation 
upon  the  legislator  to  prescribe  beforehand  the  types  of  character 
which  shall  be  illustrated,  and  to  restrain  the  poets  from  following] 
out  any  opposing  fancies.  "Let  U3  neither  believe  ourselves  (he 
exclaims),  nor  permit  any  one  to  circulate,  that  Theseus  son  of 
Poseidon,  and  Peirithous  son  of  Zeus,  or  any  other  hero  or  son  of 
a  god,  could  ever  have  brought  themselves  to  conuuit  abductions 

or  other  enormities  such  as  are  now  falsely  ascribed  to  them.    AVe 

must  compel  the  poets  to  say,  either  that  such  persons  were  not  the 
sons  of  gods,  or  that  they  were  not  the  perpetrators  of  such  mis- 
deeds." 

Most  of  the  mythes  which  the  youth  hear  and  repeat  (according 
to  Plato)  are  false,  but  some  of  them  are  true:  tlie  great  and  promi- 
nent mythes  which  appear  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  no  less  fictions 
than  the  rest.  But  fiction  constitutes  one  of  the  indispensable 
instruments  of  mental  training  as  well  as  truth;  only  the  legislator 
must  take  care  that  the  fictions  so  employed  shall  be  beneficent  and 
not  mischievous.  As  the  mischievous  fictions  (he  says)  take  their 
rise  from  wrong  preconceptions  respecting  the  character  of  the  gods 
and  heroes,  so  the  way  to  correct  them  is  to  enforce,  by  authorized 
compositions,  the  adoption  of  a  more  correct  standard. 

The  comments  which  Plato  has  delivered  with  so  much  force  in 
his  Kepublic,  and  the  enactments  which  he  deduces  from  them,  are 
in  the  main  an  expansion  of  that  sentiment  of  condemnation,  w^liich 
he  shared  with  so  many  other  philosophers,  towards  a  large  portion 
of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  stories.  But  the  manner  in  which  lie 
has  set  forth  this  opinion  unfolds  to  us  more  clearly  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  mythical  narrative.  They  are  creations  of  the  produc- 
tive minds  in  the  community,  deduced  from  the  supposed  attributes 
of  the  gods  and  heroes:  so  Plato  views  tliem,  and  in  such  chanicter 
he  proposed  to  amend  them.  The  legislator  would  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared a  better  and  truer  picture  of  the  foretime,  because  lie  would 
start  from  truer  (that  is  to  say  more  creditable)  conceptions  of  the 
gods  and  heroes.  For  Plato  rejects  the  mythes  respecting  Zeus  and 
Here,  or  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  not  from  any  want  of  evidence, 
but  because  they  are  unworthy  of  gods  and  heroes:  he  proposes  to 
call  forth  new  mythes,  which,  though  he  admits  them  at  the  outset 
to  be  fiction,  he  knows  will  soon  be  received  as  true,  and  supply 
more  valuable  lessons  of  conducfe. 

We  may  consider  then  that  Plato  disapproves  of  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  old  mythes  either  with  exaggerated  history  or  with  dis- 
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guised  philosophy.  He  shares  in  the  current  faith,  without  any  sus- 
picion or  criticism,  as  to  Orpheus,  Palamedes,  Daedalus,  Amphion, 

Theseus,  Achilles,  Cheiron,  and  other  mythical  personages;  but 
what  chiefly  tills  his  mind  is,  the  inherited  sentiment  of  deep  rever- 
ence for  these  superhuman  characters  and  for  the  age  to  wiiich  they 
belonged, — a  sentiment  sufficiently  strong  to  render  him  not  only  an 
unbeliever  in  such  legends  as  contiict  with  it,  but  also  a  deliberate 
creator  of  new  legends  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and  gratifying 
r  it.  The  more  we  examine  this  sentiment,  both  in  the  mind  of  Plato 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greek!  generally,  the  more  shall  we  be  con- 
vinced that  it  formed  essentially  and  inseparably  a  portion  of  Hel- 
lenic religious  faith.  The  mythe  both  presupposes,  and  springs  out 
of,  a  settled  basis  and  a  strong  expansive  force  of  religious,  social, 

and  patriotic  feeling,  operating  upon  a  past  wdiich  is  little  better 
than  a  blank  as  to  positive  knowledge.  It  resembles  history,  in  so 
far  as  its  form  is  narrative:  it  resembles  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
occasionally  illustrative;  but  in  its  essence  and  substance,  in  the 
mental  tendencies  by  which  it  is  created  as  well  as  in  those  by  wdiicli 
it  is  judged  and  upheld,  it  is  a  popularized  expression  of  the  divine 
and  heroic  faith  of  the  people. 

Grecian  antiquity  cannot  be  at  all  understood  except  in  connection 
with  Grecian  religion.  It  begins  with  gods  and  it  ends  with  his- 
torical men,  the  former  being  recognized  not  simply  as  gods,  but  as 
primitive  ancestors,  and  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  long  mythi- 
cal genealogy,  partl}^  heroic  and  partly  human.  Now  the  whole 
value  of  such  genealogies  arises  from  their  being  taken  entire:  the 
god  or  hero  at  the  top  is  in  point  of  fact  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  whole ;  for  the  length  and  continuity  of  the  series  arises 
from  anxiety  on  the  part  of  historical  men  to  join  themselves  by  a 
thread  of  descent  with  the  being  whom  they  worshiped  in  their  gen- 
tile sacrifices.  Without  the  ancestorial  god,  the  whole  pedigree  would 
have  become  not  only  acephalous,  but  worthless  and  uninteresting. 
The  pride  of  the  Herakleids,  Asklepiads,  ^akids,  Neleids,  Da?da- 
lids,  etc.,  was  attached  to  the  primitive  eponymous  hero  and  to  the 
god  from  w^hom  they  sprung,  not  to  the  line  of  names,  generally 
long  and  barren,  through  w^hich  the  divine  or  heroic  dignity  gradu- 
ally dwindled  down  into  common  manhood.  Indeed,  the  length  of 
the  genealogy  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  w^as  an  evidence  of  the 
humility  of  the  historical  man,  which  led  him  to  place  himself  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  gods  or  heroes;  for  Hekataeus  of  Miletus, 
who  ranked  himself  as  the  fifteenth  descendant  of  a  god,  might  per- 
haps have  accounted  it  an  overweening  impiety  in  any  living  man 
to  claim  a  god  for  his  immediate  father. 

The  whole  chronology  of  Greece,  anterior  to  776  B.C.,  consists  of 
calculations  founded  upon  these  mythical  genealogies,  especially 
upon  that  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  their  descent  from  Herakles, — 
thirty  years  being  commonly  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  generation, 
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or  about  three  generations  to  a  century.  This  process  of  computa- 
tion was  altogether  illusory,  as  applying  historical  and  chronological 
conditions  to"  a  case  on  which  they  had  no  bearing.  Though  the 
domain  of  history  was  seemingly  enlarged,  the  relii^ious  element  was 
tacitly  set  aside:  when  the  heroes  and  gods  were  chronologized,  they 
became  insensibly  approximated  to  the  limits  of  humanity,  and  the 
l)rocess  indirectly  gave  encouragement  to  the  theory  of  Euemerus. 
Personages  originally  legendary  and  poetical  were  erected  into 
definite  landmarks  for  measuring  the  duration  of  the  foretime,  thus 
gaining  in  respect  to  historical  distinctness,  but  not  without  loss  ou 
the  score  of  religious  association.  Both  Euemerus  and  the  subse- 
quent Christian  writers,  who  denied  the  original  and  inherent 
divinity  of  the  pagan  gods,  had  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  their 
chronological  researches  strictly  and  consistently  upwards — for  all 
chronology  fails  as  soon  as  we  suppose  a  race  superior  to  common 
human  ity. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedigree  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  which  Apollodorus  and  Eratosthenes  selected  as  the  basis  of 
their  estimate  of  time,  is  nowise  superior  in  credibility  and  trust- 
worthiness to  the  thousand  other  gentile  and  family  pedigrees  with 
which  Greece  abounded  ;  it  is  rather  indeed  to  be  numbered  among  the 
most  incredible  of  all,  seeing  that  llerakles  as  a  progenitor  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  perha]^s  more  pedigrees  than  any  other  Grecian  god 
or  hero.  The  descent  of  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas  from  Herakles 
rests  upon  no  better  evidence  than  that  of  Aristotle  or  Hippokrates 
from  Asklepius, — of  Evagoras  or  Thucydides  from  ^Eakus. — of 
Sokrates  from  Daedalus, — of  the  Spartan  heraldic  family  from  Talthy- 
hins, — of  the  prophetic  lauiid  family  in  Elis  from  lamus, — of  the  root- 
gatherers  in  Pelion  from  C/heirou, — and  of  Iiekata?us  and  his  gens 
from  some  god  in  the  sixteenth  ascending  line  of  the  series.  There 
is  little  exaggeration  in  saying,  indeed,  that  no  permanent  combina- 
tion of  men  in  Greece,  religious,  social,  or  professional,  was  without 
a  similar  pedigree;  all  arising  out  of  the  same  exigencies  of  the  feel- 
ings and  imagination,  to  personify  as  well  as  to  sanctify  the  bond  of 
union  among  the  members.  Every  one  of  these  gcntes  began  with  a 
religious  and  ended  with  an  historical  person.  At  some  point  or 
other  in  the  upward  series,  entities  of  history  were  exchanged  for 
entities  of  religion;  but  where  that  point  is  to  be  found  we  are  unnbh 
to  say,  nor  had  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks  any  means  of  de 
termining.  Thus  much,  however,  we  know,  that  the  series,  taken 
as  a  whole,  though  dear  and  precious  to  the  believing  Greek,  pos- 
sesses no  value  as  chronological  evidence  to  the  historian. 

When  Ilekatjeus  visited  Thebes  in  Egypt,  he  mentioned  to  the 
Egyptian  priests,  doubtless  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride, 
th^c  imi^osing  pedigree  of  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged, — with 
fifteen  ancestors  in  ascending  line,  and  a  god  as  the  initial  progenitor. 
But  he  found  himself  inuneasurably  outdone  by  the  priests  "who 
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genealogized  against  him."  They  showed  to  him  341  wooden  colossal 
statues,  representing  the  succession  of  chief  priests  in  the  temple  in 
uninterrupted  series  from  father  to  sou,  through  a  space  of  11,300 
years.  Prior  to  tlie  commencement  of  this  long  period  (they  said), 
the  gods  dwelling  along  with  men,  had  exercised  sway  in  Egypt; 
but  they  repudiated  altogether  the  idea  of  men  begotten  by  gods  or 
of  heroes. 

Both  these  counter-genealogies  are,  in  respect  to  trustworthiness 
and  evidence,  on  the  same  footing.  Each  represents  partly  the 
Jieligious  faith,  partly  the  retrospective  imagination  of  the  persons 
from  whom  it  emanated.  In  each  the  lower  members  of  the  series 
(to  what  an  extent  w^e  cannot  tell)  are  real,  the  upper  members 
fabulous;  but  in  each  also  the  series  derived  all  its  interest  and  all 
its  imposing  effect  from  being  conceived  unbroken  and  entire. 
Herodotus  is  much  perplexed  by  the  capital  discrepancy  between 
the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  chronologies,  and  vainly  employs  his 
ingenuity  in  reconciling  them.  There  is  no  standard  of  objective 
evidence  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  can  be  tried. 
Each  has  its  own  subjective  value,  in  conjunction  with  the  faith  and 
feelings  of  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  eacii  presupposes  in  the  believer 
certain  mental  prepossessions  which  are  not  to  be  found  beyond  its 
own  local  limits.  Nor  is  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  duration  at  all 
importrnt,  when  we  once  pass  the  limits  of  evidence  and  verifiable 
reality.  One  century  of  recorded  time,  adequately  studded  with 
authentic  and  orderly  events,  presents  a  greater  mass  and  a  greater 
difficulty  of  transition  to  the  imagination  than  a  hundred  centuries 
of  barren  genealogy.  Herodotus,  in  discussing  the  age  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  treats  an  anterior  point  of  400  years  as  if  it  were  only 
yesterday;  the  reign  of  Henry  Yl.  is  separated  from  us  by  an  equal 
interval,  and  the  reader  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  how  long 
that  interval  now  appears. 

The  mythical  age  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  men,  "so  confounded  together  that  it  was  often  impossi- 
ble to  distiniruish  to  which  class  any  individual  name  belonged.  In 
regard  to  the  Thracian  god  Zalmoxis,  the  Hellespontic  Greeks  inter- 
preted his  character  and  attributes  according  to  the  scheme  of 
Euemerism.  They  affirmed  that  he  had  been  a  man,  the  slave  of 
the  philosopher  Pythagoras  at  Samos,  and  that  he  had  by  abilities 
and  artifice  established  a  religious  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the 
Thracians,  and  obtained  from  them  divine  honors.  Herodotus  cannot 
bring  himself  to  believe  this  story,  but  he  frankly  avows  his  inability 
to  d'etermine  whether  Zalmoxis  was  a  god  or  a  man,  nor  can  he 
extricate  himself  from  a  similar  embarrassment  in  respect  to  Dionysus 
and  Pan.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  Homeric  fight,  the  goddess 
Athere  confers  upon  Diomedes  the  miraculous  favor  of  dispelling 
the  mist  from  his  eyes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discriminate  gods  from 
men;  and  nothing  less  than  a  similar  miracle  could  enable  a  critical 
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readcrof  the  mythical  nnrratives  to  draw  an  ascertained  boundary-line 
between  the  two.  But  the  origiual  hearers  of  tlie  mythes  felt  neillior 
surprise  nor  displeasure  from  this  confusion  of  the  divine  with  ihe 
human  individual.  They  looked  at  the  past  with  a  tilm  of  faith  over 
their  eyes— neither  knowing  the  value,  nor  desiring  the  attainment 
of  an  unclouded  vision.  The  intimate  companionship,  and  the  occa- 
sional mistake  of  identity  between  gods  and  men,  were  in  full  h:ir- 
mony  with  their  reverential  retrospect.  And  we  accordingly  see  the 
poet  Ovid  in  his  Fasti,  when  he  undertakes  the  task  of' unfolding 
the  legendary  antiquities  of  early  Rome,  re-acquiring,  bv  the  inspira- 
tion of  Juno,  the  power  of  seeing  gods  and  men  in  immediate  vicinity 
and  conjunct  action,  such  as  it  existed  before  the  development  of 
the  critical  and  historical  sense. 

To  resume,  in  brief,  what  has  been  laid  down  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  respecting  the  Grecian  mythes: 

1.  They  are  a  special  product  of  the  imagination  and  feelings,  radi- 
cally distinct  both  from  history  and  philosophy:  they  cannot  be 
broken  down  and  decomposed  into  the  one,  nor  allegorized  into  the 
other.  There  are,  indeed,  some  particular  and  even  assignable  mythes 
which  raise  intrinsic  presumption  of  an  allegorizing  tendency;  and 
there  are  doubtless  some  others,  thoudi  not  specially  assignable 
which  contain  portions  of  matter  of  fact,  or  names  of  real  persons,' 
embodied  in  them.  But  such  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  verified  by 
any  intrinsic  mark,  nor  are  w^e  entitled  to  presume  its  existence  in 
any  given  case  unless  some  collateral  evidence  can  be  produced. 

2.  We  are  not  warranted  in  applying  to  the  mvthical  world  the 
rules  either  of  historical  credibility  or'chronolodcal  sequence.  Its 
personages  are  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  in  constant  juxtaposition  and 
reciprocal  sympathy;  men,  too,  of  whom  we  know  a  large  proportion 

to  be  fictitious,  and  of  whom  we  can  never  ascertain  how  many  may 
have  been  real.  No  series  of  such  personages  can  serve  as  materials 
for  chronological  calculation. 

3.  The  mythes  were  originally  produced  in  an  age  which  had  no 
records,  no  philosophy,  no  criticism,  no  canon  of  belief,  and  scarcely 
any  tincture  either  of  astronomy  or  geography,— but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  full  of  religious  faith,  distinguished  for  quiek  and 
susceptible  imagination,  seeing  personal  agents  where  we  look  only 
for  objects  and  connecting  laws;— an  age,  moreover,  eager  for  new 
narrative,  accepting  with  the  unconscious  impressibility  of  children 
(the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood  being  never  formally  raised)  all 
which  ran  in  harmony  with  its  pre-existing  feelings,  and  penetrable 
by  inspired  prophets  and  poets  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  was 
indiiferent  to  positive  evidence.  To  such  hearers  did  the  primitive 
]^oet  or  story-teller  address  himself.  It  was  the  glory  of  his  pro- 
ductive irenius  to  provide  suitable  narrative  expression  for  the  failh 
and  emotions  which  he  shared  in  common  with  them,  and  the  rich 
stock  of  Grecian  niy thes  attests  how  admirably  he  performed  his 
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task.  As  the  gods  and  the  heroes  formed  the  conspicuous  object  of 
national  reverence,  so  the  mythes  were  partly  divine,  partly  heroic, 
partly  both  in  one.  The  adventures  of  Achilles,  Helen,  and  Dio- 
medes,  of  (Edipus  and  Adrastus,  of  Meleager  and  Althaea,  of  Jason 
and  the  Argo,  were  recounted  by  the  same  tongues  and  accepted 
with  the  same  unsuspecting  confidence  as  those  of  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis, of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  of  Poseidon  and  Herakles. 

4.  The  time,  however,  came  when  this  plausibility  ceased  to  be  com- 
plete. The  Grecian  mind  made  an  important  advance,  socially, 
ethically,  and  intellectually.  Pliilosophy  and  history  were  consti- 
tuted, prose  writing  and  chronological  records  became  familiar;  a 
canon  of  belief  more  or  less  critical  came  to  be  tacitly  recognized. 
Moreover,  superior  men  profited  more  largely  by  the  stimulus,  and 
contracted  habits  of  judging  different  from  the  vulgar:  the  god  J:ien- 
chus  (to  use  a  personification  of  Menander),  the  giver  and  prover  of 
truth,  descended  into  their  minds.  Into  the  new  intellectual  medium, 
thus  altered  in  its  elements  and  no  longer  uniform  in  its  quality,  the 
mythes  descended  by  inheritance;  but  they  were  found,  to  a  certain 
ex'tent,  out  of  harmony  even  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
altogether  dissonant  with  those  of  instructed  men.  Y^et  the  most 
superior  Greek  was  still  a  Greek,  cherishing  the  common  reverential 
sentiment  toward  the  fore-time  of  his  country.  Though  he  could 
neither  believe  nor  respect  the  mythes  as  they  stood,  he  was  under 
an  imperious  mental  necessity  to  transform  them  into  a  state  worthy 
of  his  belief  and  re-pect.  While  the  literal  mythe  still  continued  to 
float  among  the  pojts  and  the  people,  critical  men  interpreted, 
altered,  decomposed,  and  added,  until  they  found  something  which 
satisfied  their  minds  as  a  supposed  real  basis.  They  manufactured 
some  dogmas  of  supposed  original  philosophy,  and  a  long  scries  of 

fancied  history  and  chronolog3%  retaining  the  mythical  names  and 
fiCenerations,  even  when  they  were  obliged  to  discard  or  recast  the 
mythical  events.  The  interpreted  mythe  was  thus  promoted  into  a 
reidity,  wiiile  the  literal  mythe  was  degraded  into  a  fiction. 

The  habit  of  distinguishing  the  interpreted  from  the  literal  mj'the 
has  passed  from  the  literary  men  of  antiquity  to  those  of  the  modern 
world,  who  have  for  the  most  part  construed  the  divine  mythes  as 
allegorized  philosophy,  and  the  heroic  mythes  as  exaggerated, 
adorned,  and  over-colored  history.  The  early  ages  of  Greece  have 
thus  been  peopled  with  quasi  histWical  persons  and  quasi-historical 
events,  all  extracted  from  the  mythes  after  making  certain  allowances 
for  poetical  ornament.  But  w^e  must  not  treat  this  extracted  product 
as  if  it  were  the  original  substance.  We  cannot  properly  understand 
it  except  by  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  literal  mythes  out  of 
which  it  was  obtained,  in  their  primitive  age  and  appropriate  medium, 
before  the  superior  minds  had  yet  outgrown  the  common  faith  in  an 
all-persomfied  Nature,  and  learned  to  restrict  the  divine  free-agency 
by  the  supposition  of  invariable  physical  laws.     It  is  in  this  point  of 
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view  that  the  mytlies  are  important  for  anv  one  wlio  would  corrcctJr 
appreciate  the  general  tone  of  Grecian  thought  and  ieS   ZTey 
xvere  tlie  universal  mental  stock  of  the  HeMenic  world-con  monio 
lien  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  instructed  and  ignorant ;  they  wcle 
.   every  one's  menion-  and  in  every  one's  month    while  science  nf.l 
history  were  confined  to  comparativ-ely  few.    We  know  from  tT.c 
Kles  how  erroneously  an.l  carelessly  the  Athenia^n  pul  uHf  1  "^1" 
retained  the  Instory  of  Peisistratus,  only  one  c^nttnw  past    but   he 
adventures  of  the  gods  and   heroes,  the  nu.nbe  Icss'^explanatorv 
emends  attached  to  visible  objects  an'd  periodical  ceenfonYesS 
'^^^:^'^^j:^^\t^'^J^^^-^-  unacquainted  with'  the'n 


•^  ^    *" ^' ""-..,  ^*o.,v.ntvA  tu   vvjiii  emnusiasiic  interest    both  nrp- 

supposed  and  perijetuated  acquaintance  with  the  great  line's  of  hemic 

fable.    Indeed,  m  later  times  even  the  pantomimic  dancers  embraced 

n  Uieir  representation  the  whole  field  of  mythical  incident,  and     eir 

,  tc 

^J!l^^^W"^^''*?'^^''  "^"^^  '  P  ^"  ^^^'^^^  ^"^'s  mind  the  principal  events 
ot  his  hfe,  and  the  poet  or  rhapsode  could  thus  calcuhite  on  touch! 
mg  chords  not  less  fanulijir  than  susceptible 

A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  the  multiplied  religious  festivals 
and  processions,  as  .veil  as  by  the  oracles  and  propliecies  which  cir- 
culated  in  every  city.     The  annual  departure  of  the  Theoric  shin 
fi-om  Athens  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos  kept  alive,   in  the  minds 
of  Athenians  Generally   the  legend  of  Theseus  and  his  adventurous 
enterprise  in  Krete:  and  in  like  manner  most  of  the  other  public 
rues  and  ceremonies  were  of  a  commemorative  cliaracter  deduced 
from  some  mythical  person  or  incident  familiarly  known  to  natives 
and  forming  to  strangers  a  portion  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place' 
During  the  period  of  Grecian  subjection  under  the  Romans   these 
curiosities,  together  with  their  works  of  art  and  their  le-cnds   were 
especially  clung  to  as  a  set-off  against  present  degradation/    The 
1  neban  citizen  who  found  himself  restrained  from  the  liberty  enioycd 
I  by  all  other  Greeks:  of  consulting  Amphiaraus  as  a  proph^,  though 

the  sanctuary  and  chapel  of  the  hero  stood  in  his  own  city  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  story  which  explained 
the  origin  of  such  prohibition,  and  which  conducted  him  back  to  the 
onginally  hostile  relations  between  Amphiaraus  and  Thebes  Kor 
can  we  suppose  among  the  citizens  of  Sikyon  anything  less  than  a 
perfect  and  reverential  conception  of  the  legend  of  Thebes  when  we 
read  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  conduct  of  the  despot 
Kkiisthenes  in  regard  to  Adrastus  and  Melanippus.  The  Trcezeniaa 
youths  aud  maidens,  who  universally,  whcu  on  the  eve  of  marriare 
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consecrated  an  offering  of  their  hair  at  the  Heroon  of  Hippolytus, 
maintained  a  lively  recollection  of  the  legend  of  that  unhappy  recu- 
saut  whom  Aphrodite  had  so  cruelly  punished.  Abundant  relics 
preserved  in  many  Grecian  cities  and  temples  served  bo  h  asmemen- 

tos  and  attestations  of  other  legendary  events;  and  the  tombs  ot 
the  heroes  counted  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  mvthical 
reminiscence.  The  scepter  of  Pelops  and  Agamemnon,  still  pre- 
served  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  at  Ch^eroueia  m  Bceotia,  was  the 
work  of  the  god  Hephiestos.  While  many  other  alleged  productions 
of  the  same  divine  hand  were  preserved  in  different  cities  of  Greece, 
this  is  the  only  one  which  Pausanias  himself  believed  to  be  genuine: 
it  had  been  carried  by  Elektra,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  Phokis 
and  received  divine  honors  from  the  citizens  ot  Chcneroneia.  Ihe 
spears  of  Meriones  and  Odvsseus  were  treasured  up  at  Lngyium  in 
Sicily  that  of  Achilles  at  Phaselis;  the  sword  of  Memnon  adorned 

the  temple  of  Asklepius  at  Nicomedia;  and  Pausanias,  \vith  unsus- 
pectinn-  contidence,  adduces  the  two  latter  as  proofs  that  the  arms  of 
the  he?oes  were  made  of  brass.  The  hide  of  the  Kalydonian  boar 
was  guarded  and  shown  by  the  Tegeates  as  a  precious  possession; 
the  shield  of  Euphorbus  was  in  like  manner  suspended  in  the  templo 
of  Branchidaj  near  Miletus,  as  well  as  in  the  temple  of  Here  m 
Aro-o^  Visible  relics  of  Epeius  and  Philoktetes  were  not  wanting; 
ino1-eover  Strabo  raises  his  voice  with  indignation  against  the  numer- 
ous Palladia  which  were  shown  in  different  cities,  each  pretending 
to  be  the  genuin(3  image  from  Troy.  It  would  be  impossib  e  to 
specify  the  number  of  chapels,  sanctuaries,  solemnities,  foundations 
of  one  sort  or  another,  said  to  have  been  first  commenced  by  heroic 
or  mythical  personages,— by  Herakles,  Jason,  Medea,  Alkmseon, 
DiomVdes  Odysseusi  Danaus  and  his  daughters,  etc.  ^  Perhaps  in 
some  of  these  cases  particular  critics  might  raise  objections  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  entertained  a  linn  and  undoubted  beliet  la 

the  current  legend.  .  .  ^  r^      - 

If  we  analyze  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a  common  Grecian 
townsman  from  the  rude  communities  of  Arcadia  or  .Phokis  even 
up  to  the  enlightened  Athens,  we  shall  find  that,  over  and  above  the 
rules  of  art  or  capacities  requisite  for  his  daily  wants,  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  various  mythes  connected  with  his  gens,  his  city,  his 
relicnous  festivals  and  the  mysteries  in  which  he  might  have  chosen 
to  initiate  himself,  as  well  as  with  the  works  of  art  and  the  more 
^trikino-  natural  objects  which  he  might  see  around  him—the  whole 
set  off  and  decorated  by  some  knowledge  of  the  epic  and  dramatic 
poets  Such  was  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  reach  of  an  ordi- 
iiary  (Greek,  considered  apart  from  the  instructed  few:  it  was  an 
ao-oTeerate  of  relis:ion,  of  social  and  patriotic  retrospect,  and  of  roman- 
tiTfaiicy  blended  into  one  indivisible  faith.  And  thus  the  sub.iec- 
tive  value  of  the  mythes,  looking  at  them  purely  as  elements  ot 
Grecian  thought  and  feeling,  will  appear  indisputably  great,  liow- 
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ever  little  there  may  be  of  objective  reality,  either  historical  or 
philosophical,  discoverable  under  them  luei  uisiontai  or 

We  must  not  omit  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  mythes  as 
stimulants  to  the  imagination  of  the  Grecian  artist  in  scZturc  fn 
paintin.r,  in  carving,  and  in  architecture.  From  the  divine  and 
stXo,  3*^r,?f  personages  ^v ere  borrowed  those  pahftiS 
etatues    and  reliefs   which  rendered   the  temples,   porticoes    and 

S,nt^,n  '^'3'h'''-  ^t'''°'  "".'^  elsewhere,  objec'ts^of  sur,mss1°g 
iidmiiation.     Such  visible  reproduction  contributed  again  to  fix  ihc 

m  n1  ru.f^^  """"a  v'""''  /'^"""'^rly  and  indclibly^n  the  pub  c 
^v  ,?u  f  •  Pf"^^  dehneated  on  cups  and  vases  as  well  as  <^  the 
walls  of  private  houses  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  same  sowce- 

posiS!  ''  ^''°^'  ^^^  ^'■'^^'  storehouse  of  artistic  scene'  and  c^m- 

To  enlarge  on  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Grecian  art  would 
here  be  out  of  place:  I  regard  it  only  in  so  far  as  hav  ng  or L  ,^  v 
drawn  Its  materials  from  the  mythel  it  reacted ';;;^,Lnf  1  "X 
faith  and  imaginatiou-the  reaction  imparting  streLth  to  the  foim«- 
as  well  as  distinctness  to  the  latter.  To  oSe  who  saw  e ons^am  v 
before  him  representations  of  Uie  battles  of  the  Centaurs  or  .he 
Amazons,  of  the  exploits  performed  by  Perseus  and  Belleiophon  of 
he  incidents  composing  the  Trojan  war  or  the  Kalydonian  Im^'- 
hunt-the  process  of  belief,  even  in  the  more  fantastic  of  these  con- 
ceptions,  became  ea.sy  m  proporlion  as  the  conception  was  familiar- 
ized. And  if  anj-  person  had  been  slow  to  believe  in  the  eflicacv  of 
the  prayers  of  yEakus,  whereby  that  devout  hero  once  obtain*  d 
specia  relief  from  Zeus,  at  a  moment  when  Greece  was  pe r  shing 
from  long-continued  sterility-his  doubts  would  pn.bablv  vai  is, 

hZCVT'V\f  ^'"^'^'"'"  '''  ^■'^'"'''  there  were  exh^bht^     o 
him  the  statues  ot  the  very  envoys  who  had  come  on  tlie  behalf  of 
U,e  distressed  Greeks  to  solicit  that  ^akus  would  pray  for  them      A 
Grecian  temple  was  not  simply  a  place  of  worship,  but  the  actual 
dwelling-place  ot  a  god,  who  was  believed  to  be  introduced  by   he 
solemn   dedi«itory  ceremony,  and  whom   the  imagination  of  the 
people  ideutihed  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  his  statue     The 
presence  or  removal  of  the  statue  was  conceived  as   identical  with 
hat  of  the  being  rcpresented-and  while  tlie  statue  was  solemnly 
wnsi  ed   dressed,  and  tended  with  all  the  respectful  solicitude  which 
Z',  r  ir'  l^*^''"  bestowed  upon  a  real  person,  miracuh.ustale  w  ae 
^IZ       1  ';f  P'-'el'-JS  "^e  manifestation  of  real  internal  feeling  in  the 
xvoodand  the  marble.     At  perilous  or  critical  n.oments,  the  sta    o 
was  afiirmed  to  have  sweated,  to  have  wept,  to  have  closed  its  e  e" 
or  brandished  the  spear  in  its  hands,  in  token  of  svmpathy  or  imbenal 
tion.     Sueli  legends  springing  up  usually  in  times  of  sulTering  laid 
danger,  and  fmdmg  few  men  bold  enough  openly  to  contradict  Uiei, 
ran  in  compk  e  harmony  with  the^genenil  nlythical  faith,  and  te  d  d 
to  strengthen  it  in  all  Us  various  raluiflcations^     The  renewed  activity 
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of  the  god  or  hero  both  brought  to  mind  and  accredited  the  ore 
exiling  mythes  connected  with  his  name.  When  Boreas,  duShe 
mvasion  o  Greece  by  Xerxes  and  in  compliance  with  the  ferf  e  t 
prayer  of  the  Athenians,  had  sent  forth  a  providential  storm  to  S 
rreparable  damage  of  the  Persian  armada,  the  skeptical  mine,  ity 
alluded  to  by  Plato)  who  doubted  the  mythe  of  Boreas  and  oVei- 
thyia,  and  his  close  connection  thus  acquired  with  Erechtheus  and 

Ito^lTe  siWe.^'"'''''''^'  ""^'^  ^°'  '^'  '^"^^  ^^^«  ^^^-^  reduced  ^o 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   GRECr.\N   MYTHICAL  VEIN  COMrAKED  \yiTH   THAT    OF  MODERN 

EUIiOPE. 

I  n.K\'E  already  reitmirked  that  the  existence  of  that  popular  narra- 
tive talk,  which  the  Germans  express  by  the  siguiflcant  word  Saoe  or 
Volks-Saffe.  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  or  development 
I.S  a  phenomenon  common  to  almost  all  stages  of  society  uul  to 
almost  all  quarters  of  tlie  globe.     It  is  the  natural  effusion  of  the 
unlettered    imaginative,  and  believing  man,  and  its  maximum  of 
influence  belongs  to  an  early  stage  of  the  human  mind:  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  recorded  facts,  the  diffusion  of  positive  science,  and 
the  formation  of  a.  critical  standard  of  belief,  tend  to  discredit  its 
dignity  and  to  repress  its  easy  and  abundant  flow.     It  supplies  to 
the  poet  both  materials  to  recombine  and  adorn,  and  a  basis  as  well 
as  a  stimulus  for  further  inventions  of  his  own;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  poet  is  religious  teacher,  historian,  and  philosopher,  all  in 
one— not,  as  he  becomes  at  a  more  advanced  period,  the  mere  pur- 
veyor of  avowed,  though  interesting,  fiction. 

Such  popular  stories,  and  such  historical  songs  (meanin'^  by  his- 
torical smiply  that  which  is  accepted  as  histoiy)  are  founcTin  most 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  especially  among  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
populations  of  early  Europe.  The  old  Gothic  songs  were  cast  into 
a  continuous  history  by  the  historian  Ablavius;  and  the  poems  of 
I  uMfi^'"'?"'  •■^'11''-'^''"^  Tuisto,  the  earth-born  god,  his  son  Manuus, 
and  his  descendants  the  eponyms  of  the  various  German  tribes,  as 
&•?..''';';"•''  •l?'^?-'''^'!  l-y  Tacitus,  remin.l  us  of  Hesiod,  or  Eume- 
'"n.?,  ti^?,!  TTi"',  -"'"'.•  J^<^?>' G'i'nm.  in  his  learned  and  valuable 
fn„,ir      f  Mythologie,  •  has  exhibited  copious  evidence  of  the  great 

thrr™''  ^"""F'  ^  ""»  ^^'i'^-^^'ny  special  differences,  between 
the  Gciman.  Scamluiavian,  and  Grecian  mythical  world-  and  the 
dissertatwn  of  Mr.  Price  (prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Wharton's  "IlK 
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tory  of  English  Poetry")  sustains  and  illustrates  Grimm's  view.  The 
same  personifying  imagination— the  same  ever-present  coneeption  of 
the  will,  sympathies,  and  antipathies  of  the  gods  as  the  producing 
causes  of  phenomena,  and  as  distinguished  from  a  course  of  nature 
with  its  invariable  sequence— the  same  relations  between  gods, 
heroes,  and  men,  with  the  like  dit!iculty  of  discriminating  the  one 
from  the  other  in  many  individual  names— a  similar  wholesale  trans- 
fer of  human  attributes  to  tlie  gods,  with  the  absence  of  human 
limits  and  liabilities— a  like  belief  in  Nymphs,  Giants,  and  other  , 
beino-s  neither  gods  nor  men— the  same  coalescence  of  the  religious 
witirihe  patriotic  feeling  and  faith,— these  are  positive  features  com- 
mon to  the  early  Greeks  with  the  early  Germans:  and  the  negative 
conditions  of  the  iwo  are  not  less  analogous— the  absence  of  prose 
writing,  positive  records,  and  scientific  culture.  The  preliminary 
basis   and  encouragements  for   the  mythopoeic   faculty   were    thus 

extremely  similar.  .,.-,.,  i* 

But  tiiough  the  prolific  forces  were  the  same  in  kind,  the  results 
were  very  different  in  degree,  and   the   developing  circumstances 

were  more  different  still  . 

First,  the  abundance,  the  beauty,  and  the  long  continuance  ot 
early  Grecian  poetry,  in  the  purely  poetical  age,  is  a  phenomenoa 
which  has  no  parallel  elsewhere.  , 

Secondly,  the  transition  of  the  Greek  mind  from  its  poetical  to  its 
comparatively  positive  state  was  self-operated,  accomplished  by  its 
own  inherent  and  expansive  forcc^— aided,  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
either  impressed  or  provoked,  from  without.  From  the  poetry  of 
Homer  to  the  history  of  Thucydidcs  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  was  a  prodigious  step,  but  it  was  the  native  growth  of  the 
Hellenic  youth  into  an  Hellenic  man;  and  what  is.  of  still  greater 
moment,  it  was  brought  about  without  breaking  the  thread  either  of 
reli2:ious  or  patriotic  tradition— without  any  coercive  innovation  or 
violent  change  in  the  mental  feelings.  The  legendary  world,  though 
the  ethical  judizments  and  rational  criticisms  of  superior  men  had 
outixrown  it,  still  retained  its  hold  upon  their  feelings  as  an  object 
of  affectionate  and  reverential  retrospect. 

Far  different  from  this  was  the  development  of  the  early  Ger- 
mans. We  know  little  about  their  earlv  poetry,  but  we  shall  run  no 
risk  of  error  in  afllrraing  that  thev  had  nothing  to  compare  with [ 
either  Iliad  or  Odyssev.  Whether,  'if  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
have  possessed  sullicient  progressive  power  to  make  a  step  similar  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer.  Their 
condition,  mental  as  well  as  political,  was  violently  changed  by  a 
foreiLrn  action  from  without.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  empire 
introduced  artificially  among  them  new  institutions,  new  opinions 
habits,  and  luxuries,  and,  above  all,  a  new  religion;  the  Romanized 
Germans  becoming  themselves  successively  the  instruments  of  this 
revohition  with  regard  to  such  of  their  brethren  as  still  remained 


heathens.     It  was  a  revolution  often  ])rought  about  by  penal  and 
coercive  means:    the  old  gods  Thor  and'  Woden   were  formallv 
deposed  aud  renounced,  their  images  were  crumbled  into  dust,  and 
the  sacred  oaks  of  worship  and  prophecy  hewn  down.    But  even 
where  conversion  was  the  fruit  of  preaching  and  persuasion,  it  did 
not  the  less  break  up  all  the  associations  of  a  German  with  respect  to 
that  mythical  world  which  he  called  his  past,  and  of  which  the 
ancient  gods  constituted  both  the  charm  and  the  sanctity:  he  had 
iiow  only  the  alternative  of  treating  ihem  either  as  men  or  as  daimons. 
'J' hat  mixed  religious  and  patriotic  retrospect,  formed  by  the  coalesl 
cence  of  piety  with  ancestral  feeling,  which  constituted  the  appro- 
priate   sentiment   both   of   Greeks   and    of   German   toward    their 
unrecorcled   antiquity,  was  among  tbe   latter  banished  by  Christi- 
anity: and  while  the  root  of  the  old  mythes  was  thus  cankered,  the 
commemorative   ceremonies  and   customs   with   which   they   were 
connected   either   lost  their   conseci'ated   character   or   disappeared 
altogether.     Moreover,  new  influences  of  great  importance  w^re  at 
the  same  time  brought  to  bear.     The  Latin  language,  together  with 
some  tinge  of  Latin  literature— the  habit  of  writing  and  of  recordino- 
present  events— the  idea  of  a  systematic  law  and  pacific  adjudication 
of  disputes,— all  these  formed  a  part  of  the  general  working  of 
Roman  civilization,  even  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ui)on   the  Teutonic  and   the   Celtic  tribes.      A  class   of    specially 
educated  men  was  formed  upon  a  Latin  basis  and  upon  Christian 
l)riiiciples,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  priests,  who  were  opposed, 
as  well   by  motives  of  rivalry  as  by  religious  feeling,  to  the  ancient 
b:u-(ls  and  stor}^- tellers  of  the  community.    The  '*  lettered  men"  were 
constituted  apart   from   ''the  men  of   story,"  and  Latin  literature 
contributed  along  with  religion  to  sink  the   mythes  of  untaught 
heathenism.    Charlemagne,  indeed,  at  the  same  time  that  he  employed 
aggressive  and  violent  proceedings  to  introduce  Christianity  among 
the  Saxons,  also  took  special  care  to  commit  to  writinirand  preserve 
the  old  heathen  songs.     But  there  can  be  little  doubrthat  this  step 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  large  and  enlightened  understanding  peculiar 
to  himself.     The  disposition  general  among  lettered  Christians  of 
that  age  is  more  accurately  represented  by  his  son,  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire,  who,  having  learnt  these  songs  as  a  boy,  came  to  abhor  them 
when  he  arrived  at  mature  years,  and  could  never  be  induced  either 
to  repeat  or  tolerate  them. 

According  to  the  old  heathen  faith,  the  pedigree  of  the  Saxon 
Anglian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  aud  Swedish  kings  —  probably  also 

those  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  kings  generally — was  traced 
to  Odin,  or  to  some  of  his  immediate  companions  or  heroic  sons.  I 
have  already  observed  that  the  value  of  these  gcnealoiries  consisted 
not  so  much  in  their  length  as  in  the  reverence  attached  to  the  name 
serving  as  primitive  source.     After  the  worship  attached  to  Odin 

Lad.  been  extinguished,  the  genealogical  line  was  lengthened  up  to 
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Japhet  or  Noah — and  Odin,  no  longer  accounted  wortb}^  to  stand  at 
the  top,  was  degraded  into  one  of  Xhe  simple  human  members  of  it. 
And  we  find  this  alteration  of  the  original  mythical  genealogies  to 
have  taken  place  even  among  the  Scandinavians,  although  the  intro- 
duction of  Cliristianity  was  in  those  parts  both  longer  deferred,  so 
as  to  leave  time  for  a  more  ample  development  of  the  heathen 
poetical  vein — and  seems  to  have  created  a  less  decided  feeling  of 
antipathy  (especially  in  Iceland)  toward  the  extinct  faith.  The 
poems  and  tales  composing  the  Edda,  though  first  committed  to 
writing  after  the  period  of  Christianity,  do  not  present  the  ancient 
gods  in  a  point  of  view  intentionally  odious  or  degrading. 

The  transposition  above  alluded  to,  of  the  genealogical  root  from 
Odin  to  Noah,  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  as  it  illustrates  tlie 
genuine  character  of  these  genealogies,  and  shows  that  they  sprung, 
not  from  any  erroneous  historical  data,  but  from  the  turn  of  the 
religious  feeling;  also  that  their  true  value  is  derived  from  their 
being  taken  entire,  as  connecting  the  existing  race  of  men  with  a 
divine  original.  If  we  could  imagine  that  Grecian  paganism  had 
been  superseded  by  Christianity  in  the  year  500  B.C.,  the  great  and 
venerated  gentile  genealogies  of  Greece  would  have  undergone  the 
like  modification;  the  Hcrakleids,  Pelopids,  ^akids,  Asklei>iads, 
etc.,  would  have  been  merged  in  some  larger  aggregate  branching 
out  from  the  archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  old  heroic 
legends  connected  with  these  ancestral  names  would  either  have 
been  forgotten,  or  so  transformed  as  to  suit  the  new  vein  of  thouglit; 
for  the  altered  w^orship,  ceremonies,  and  customs  would  have  been 
altogether  at  variance  with  them,  and  the  mythical  feeling  would 
have  ceased  to  dwell  upon  those  to  whom  prayers  were  no  longer 
offered.  If  the  oak  of  Dodona  had  been  cut  down,  or  the  Theoric 
ship  had  ceased  to  be  sent  from  Athens  to  Delos,  the  mythes  of 
Theseus  and  of  the  tw^o  black  doves  would  have  lost  their  pertinence 
and  died  away.  As  it  was,  the  change  from  Homer  to  Thucydides 
and  Aristotle  took  place  internally,  gradually,  and  imperceptibly. 
Philosophy  and  history  were  superinduced  in  the  minds  of  the 
superior  few,  but  the  feelings  of  the  general  public  continued 
unshaken — the  sacred  objects  remained  the  same  both  to  tlie  eye 
and  to  the  heart— and  the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  was  even 
adorned  by  new  architects  and  sculptors  who  greatly  strengthened 

its  imposing  effect. 

AVhile,  then,  in  Greece  the  mythopoeic  stream  continued  in  the 
same  course,  only  with  abated  current  and  influence,  in  modern 
Europe  its  ancient  bed  was  blocked  up  and  it  was  turned  into  new 
and  divided  channels.  T\\e  old  religion— though  as  an  ascendent 
faith,  unanimously  and  publicly  manifested,  it  became  extinct— still 
continued  in  detached  scraps  and  fragments,  and  under  various 
alterations  of  name  and  form.  The  heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
deprived  as  they  were  of  divinity,  did  not  pass  out  of  the  recollec- 


tion and  fears  of  their  former  worsliipers,  but  were  sometimes 
represented  (on  pruiciples  like  those  of  Eucmerus)  as  havin-  bec^u 
eminent  and  glorious  men-somctimcs  degraded  into  d(emons,  niam- 
cians,  elfs,  fairies,  and  other  supernatural  agents,  of  an  inferior  irrade 
and  generally  niischievous  cast.  Christian  writers  such  as  Saxo 
Grammaticus  and  bnorro  iSturleson  committed  to  writin-  the  ancient 
oral  songs  of  the  bcandinavian  Scalds,  and  digested  the  events  con- 
lained  in  them  into  continuous  narrative— performinsr  in  this  respect 
a  task  simdar  to  that  of  the  Grecian  logographers  Pherekydes  and 
Hellanikus,  in  reference  to  Mesiod  and  the  Cyclic  poets.  But  while 
Pherekydes  and  Hellanikus  compiled  under  the  influence  of  fcelin-g 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  poets  on  whom  they  bestowed 
their  care,  the  Cliristian  logographers  felt  it  their  duty  to  point  out 
the  Odin  and  Thor  of  the  old  Scalds  as  evil  daemons,  or  cunning 
enchanters,  who  had  fascinated  the  minds  of  men  into  a  false  belief 
m  their  divinity.     In  some  cases  the  heathen  recitals  and  ideas  were 

I  d 

P    Y             1  ,  compile X..,  11.,  14,1,  y ciiitniv.!.;  vvitii  luu  ruuL^ious  oeiiei 

ot  the  people,  and  as  associated  either  with  imposture  or  with  evil 

spirits.  1                            v>  X* 

A  new  vein  of  sentiment  has  arisen  in  Europe,  unsuitable,  indeed 


— ;-j»  -v  ^"-  v>x«*oo^o  yjL  liaiiiiiivu^ — Liie  legends  or  tiie  Catholic 
saints  and  the  romances  of  chivalry,  corresponding  to  two  types  of 
character,  both  perfectly  accomodated  to  the  feelino's  of  the  time— 
the  saintly  ideal  and  the  eliivjdrous  ideal. 

Both  these  two  classes  of  narrative  correspond,  in  character  as  well 
as  m  general  purpose,  to  the  Grecian  mythes— being  stories  accented 
as  realities    from  their  full  conformity  with  the  predispositions  and 
(leep-seated  faith  of  an  uncritical  audience,  and  prepared  beforehand 
by  their  authors,  not  with  any  reference  to  the  conditions  of  histcnical 
proof,  but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  forth  sympathv,  emotion    or 
reverence.      1  he  type  of  the  saintly  character  belongs  to  Christianity 
being  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  as  described  in  the  Gospels,  and 
that  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament:   while  the  lives  of  holy 
men,  who  acquired  a  religious  reputation  from  the  4th  to  the  14tli 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  were  invested  with  attributes,  and  illus- 
trated with  ample  details,  tending  to  assimilate  them  to  this  revered 
model.     The  numerous  miracles,  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  expulsion 
ot  daemons,  the  temptations  and  sufferings,  the  teaching  and  com- 
mands, with  which  the  biography  of  Catholic  saints  abounds,  grew 
chiefly  out  of  this  pious  feeling,  common  to  the  writer  and  to  his 
readers.     Many  of  the  other  incidents,  recounted  in  the  same  perform- 
ances, take  their  rise  from  misinterpreted  alleirories,  from  ceremo- 
nies  and  customs  of  which   it  was  pleasing   to  find  a  consticrated 
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origin,  or  from  the  disposition  to  convert  the  etymology  of  a  name 
into  matter  of  liistory :  many  have  also  been  suggested  by  local  pecul- 
iarities, aud  bv  the  desire  of  stimulating  or  justifying  the  devotional 
emotions  of  pilgrims  who  visited  some  consecrated  chapel  or  image. 
The  dove  was  connected,  in  the  faith  of  the  age,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  serpent  with  Satan;  lions,  wolves,  stags,  unicorns, 
etc.,  were  the  subjects  of  other  emblematic  associations;  and  such 
modes  of  belief  found  expression  lor  themselves  in  nnmy  nari'atives 
which  brou<2:ht  the  saints  into  conliict  or  conjoint  action  with  these 
various  animals.  Legends  of  this  kind,  indetinitely  multiplied  and 
pre-eminently  popular  and  affecting,  in  the  iSIiddle  Ages,  are  not 
exaggerations  of  particular  matters  of  fact,  but  emanations  in  detail 
of  some  current  faith  or  feeling,  which  they  served  to  satisfy,  and  by 
which  they  w^re  in  turn  amply  sustained  and  accredited. 

Readers  of  Pausanias  will  recognize  the  great  general  analogy 
between  the  stories  recounted  to  him  at  the  temples  w  hich  he  visited, 
and  these  leg^-nds  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  Though  the  type  of  character 
wiiich  the  latter  illustrate  ft  indeed  materially  dilferent,  yeX  the  source 
as  well  as  the  circulation,  the  generating  as  well  as  the  sustaining 
forces,  were  in  both  cases  the  same.  Such  legends  were  the  natural 
growth  of  a  religious  faith,  earnest,  unexamining, 'and  interwoven 
with  the  feelin2:s  at  a  time  when  the  reason  does  not  need  to  be 
cheated.  The  lives  of  the  saints  bring  us  even  back  to  the  simple 
and  ever-operative  theology  of  the  Homeric  age;  so  constantly  is  the 
hand  of  God  exhibited  even  in  the  minutest  details,  for  the  succor 
of  a  favored  individual— so  completely  is  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  respecting  the  phenomena  of  nature  absorbed  into  the  relig- 
ious.' During  the  intellectual  vigor  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  sense 
of  the  invariable  course  of  nature  and  of  the  scientific  explanation  of 
phenomena  had  been  created  among  the  su|)erior  minds,  and  through 
them  indirectly  among  the  remaining  community;  thus  limiting  to  a 

cu  rtain  extent  the  ground  open  to  be  occupied  by  a  religious  legend. 
With  the  decline  of  the  pagan  literature  and  philosophy,  beiore  the 
sixth  centurv  of  the  Christian  era,  this  scientific  conception  gradu- 
ally passed  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  mind  free  to  a  religious  inter- 
pretation of  nature  not  less  simple  and  naif  than  that  which  had 
prevailed  under  the  Homeric  paganism.  The  great  religious  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  and  the  gradual  formation  ot  critical  and 
philosophical  habits  in  the  modern  mind,  have  caused  these  legends 
of  the  saints— once  the  charm  and  cherished  creed  of  a  numerous 
public— to  pass  altogether  out  of  credit,  without  even  being  regarded, 
among  Protestants  at  least,  as  worthy  of  a  formal  scrutiny  into  the 
evidence— a  proof  of  the  transitory  value  of  public  belief,  however 
sincere  and  fervent,  as  a  certificate  of  historical  truth,  if  it  be  blended 
with  religious  predispositions. 

The  same  mythopceic  vein,  and  the  same  susceptibility  and  facility 
of  belief,  which  bad  created  both  supply  and  demand  for  the  legends 
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of  the  saints,  also  provided  the  abundant  stock  of  romantic  narrative 
poetry,  in  amplification   and   illustration   of  the  chivalrous  ideal. 
What  the  legends  of  Troy,  of  Thebes,  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  of 
Oedipus,  Theseus,  etc.,  were  to  an  early  Greek,  the  tales  of  Arthur, 
of  Charlemange,  of  the  Niebelungen,  w^ere  to  an  Englishman,  or 
Frenchman,  or  German,  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.     They 
were  neither  rei^ognized  fiction  nor  authenticated  history;  they  were 
history,  as  it  is  felt  aud  welcomed  by  minds  unaccustomed  to  investi- 
gate evidence  and  unconscious  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.     That 
tiie  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  a  mere  compilation  of  poetical  legends  re- 
specting Charlemange,  was  accepted  as  genuine  history,  and  even 
pronounced  to  be  such  by  papal  authority,  is  well  known;  and  tiie 
authors  of  the  romances  announce  themselves,  not  less  than  those 
of  tlie  old  Grecian  epic,  as  being  about  to  recount  real  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  certain  that  Charlemange  is  a  great  historical  name,  and  it  is 
possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the  name  of  Arthur  may  be  histori- 
cal  also.     But  the  Charlemange  of  histoiy  and  the  Charlemange  of 
romance,  have  little  except  the  name  in  common;  nor  could  we  ever 
determine  except  by  independent  evidence  (which  in  this  case  we 
happen  to  possess),  whether  Charlemange  was  a  real  or  a  fictitious 
person.   ^  That  illustrious  name,  as  well  as  the  more  problematical 
Arthur,  is  taken  up  by  the  romancers,  not  wuth  a  view  to  celebrate 
realities  previously  verified,  but  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  or 
amplifying  an  ideal  of  their  own,  in  such  manner  as  both  to  rouse 
the  feelings  and  captivate  the  faith  of  their  hearers. 

To  inquire  which  of  the  personages  of  the  Cailovingian  epic  w^ere 
real  and  which  were  fictitious,  to  examine  whether  the  expedition 
ascribed  to  Charlemange  against  Jerusalem  had  ever  taken  place  or 
not,  to  separate  truth  from  exaggeration  in  the  exploits  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  table — these^vere  problems  which  an  audience 
of  that  day  had  neither  disposition  to  undertake  nor  means  to  resolve. 
They  accepted  the  narrative  as  they  heard  it,  without  suspicion  or  re- 
serve; the  incidents  related,  as  w^ell  as  the  connecting  links  between 
them,  were  in  full  harmony  with  their  feelings,  and  gratifying  as 
well  to  their  S3^mpathies as  to  their  curiosity:  nor  was  anything  far- 
ther wanting  to  induce  them  to  believe  it,  though  the  historical  basis 

might  be  ever  so  slight  or  even  non-existent. 

The  romances  of  chivalry  represented,  to  those  who  heard  them, 
real  deeds  of  tlie  foretime,  "glories  of  the  foregone  men,"  to  use 
the  Hesiodic  expression  at  the  same  time  that  they  embodied  and 
filled  up  the  details  of  an  heroic  ideal,  such  as  that  age  could  con- 
ceive and  admire — a  fervent  piety,  combined  with  strength,  bravery, 
and  the  love  of  adventurous  aggression  directed  sometrmes  against 
infidels,  sometimes  against  enchanters  or  monsters,  sometimes  in 
defense  of  the  fair  sex.  Such  characteristics  wx^re  naturally  popular, 
in  a  century  of  feudal  struggles  and  universal  insecurity,  when  the 
grand  subjects  of  common  respect  and  interest  were  thechurch  and 
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the  crusades,  and  when  the  latter  especially  were  embraced  with  an 
enthusiasm  truly  astonishing. 

The  long  German  poem  of  tlie  Niebelungen  Lied,  as  well  as  the 
Yolsunga  Saga  and  a  portion  of  the  songg  of  the  Edda,  relate  to  a 
common  fund  of  mythical,  superlmman  personages,  and  of  fabulous 
adventure,  identified  with  the  earliest  antiquity  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  race,  and  representing  their  primitive  sentiment  toward 
ancestors  of  divine  origin.  Sigurd,  Brynliilde,  Gudnm,  and  Atle 
are  mythical  characters  celebrated  as  well  by  the  Scandinavian 
Scalds  as  by  the  German  epic  poets,  but  with  many  varieties  and 
separate  additions  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
German  epic,  later  and  more  elaborated,  includes  various  persons 
not  known  to  tlie  songs  in  the  Eckia,  in  particular  the  prominent 
name  of  Dieterich  of  Bern — presenting,  moreover,  the  principal  char- 
acters and  circumstances  as  Christian,  while  in  the  Edda  there  is  no 
trace  of  anything  but  heathenism.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  the  old 
and  heathen  version,  a  remarkable  analogy  with  many  points  of 
Grecian  mythical  narrative.  As  in  the  case  of  the  short  life  of 
Achilles,  and  of  the  miserable  Labdakids  of  Thebes,  so  in  the  family 
of  the  Volsungs,  through  sprung  from  and  protected  by  the  gods,  a 
curse  of  destiny  hangs  upon  them  and  brings  on  their  ruin,  in  spite 
of  pre-eminent  personal  qualities.  The  more  thoroughly  this  old 
Teutonic  story  has  been  traced  and  compared,  in  its  various  trans- 
formations and  accompaniments,  the  less  can  any  well-established 
connection  be  made  out  for  it  with  authentic  historical  names  or 
events.  We  must  acquiesce  in  its  personages  as  distinct  in  original 
conception  from  common  humanity,  and  as  belonging  to  the  subject- 
ive mythical  world  of  the  race  by  whom  they  were  sung. 

Such  were  the  compositions  which  not  only  interested  the  emotions, 
but  also  satisfied  the  undistinguishing  historical  curiosity,  of  the 
ordinary  public  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  exploits  of  many  of  these 
romantic  heroes  resemble  in  several  points  those  of  the  Grecian:  the 
adventures  of  Perseus,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  Atalanta,  Bellerophon, 
Jason,  and  the  Trojan  war  or  Argonautic  expedition  generally,  would 
have  fitted  in  perfectly  to  the  Carlovingian  or  other  epics  of  the 
period.  That  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  Grecian,  was  eminently 
expansive  in  its  nature.  New  stories  were  successively  attached  to 
the  names  and  companions  of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  just  as  the 
legend  of  Troy  was  enlarged  by  Arktinus,  Lesches,  and  Stesichorus; 
that  of  Thebes  by  fresh  miseries  entailed  on  the  fated  head  of 
Qj]dipus,  and  that  of  the  Kalydouian  boar  by  the  addition  of 
Atalanta.  Altogether,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  hearers  seems  in  both 
cases  to  have  been  much  the  same — eager  for  emotion  and  sympathy, 
and  receiving  any  narrative  attuned  to  their  feeling,  not  merely  with 
hearty  welcome,  but  also  with  unsuspecting  belief. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  distinctions  deserving  of  notice,  which 
render  the  foregoing  proposition  more   absolutely  exact  with  regard 
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to  Greece  than  with  regard  to  the  Middle  Ages.    The  tales  of  the 

epic,  and  the  mytlies  in  their  most  popular  and  extended  significa- 
tion, were  the  only  intellectual  nourishment  with  which  the  Grecian 
public  was  supplied,  until  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era- 
there  was  no  prose  writing,  no  history,  no  philosophy.     But  sucli 
was  not  exactly  the  case  at  the  time  when  the  epic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
appeared.     At  that  time,  a  portion  of  society  possessed  the  Latin 
language,  the  habit  of  writing,  and  some  tinge  both  of  history  and 
plnlosophy:  there  were  a  series  of  chronicles,   scanty  indeed,  and 
imperfect,  but  referring  to  contemporary  events  and  preventin'o-  Um 
real  history  of  the  past  from  passing  into  oblivion;  there  wereljven 
individual  scholars,  in  the  twelfth  century,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Latin  literature  was  sufficiently  considerable  to  enlarge  their  minds 
and  to  improve  their  judgments.     Moreover,  the  epic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  deeply  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  was  not  directly 
amalgamated  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  did  not  always  find 
favor  with  the  clergy j^  while  the  heroes  of  the  Grecian  epic  were  not 
only  linked  in  a  thousand  ways  with  existing  worship,  practices  and 
sacred  localities,  but  Homer  and  Hesiod  pass  with  Herodotus  for  the 
constructors  of  Grecian  theology.     We  thus  see  that  the  ancient  epic 
was  both  exempt  from  certain  distracting  influences  by  which  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  surrounded,  and  more  closely  identified  with 
the  veins  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in  the  Grecian  public 
let  these  counteracting  influences  did  not  prevent  Pope  Calixtus  II 
from  declaring  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin  to  be  a  irenuine  history 

If  we  take  the  history  of  our  own  country  aslt  was  conceived  and 

written  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century  by  Hard vno; 

Jabyan,  Grafton,  Hollinshed.  and  others,  we  shall  fi'nd- that  it'was 

supposed  to  begin  with  Brute,  the  Trojan,  and  was  carried  down 

from  thence,  for  many  ages  and  through  a  long  succession  of  kino-3 

to  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar.     A  similar  belief  of  descent  from  Troy' 

arising  seemmgly  from  a  reverential  imitation  of  the  Romans  and  of 

their  Trojan  origin,  was  cherished  in  the  fancy  of  other  European 

nations.     With  regard  to  the  English,  the  chief  circulator  of  it  was 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.     It  passed  with  little  resistance  or  dispute 

into   the   national   faith— the   kings   from    Brute    downward   beino- 

enrolled  m  regular  chronological  series  with  their  respective  dates 

annexed.     In  a  dispute  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward 

I.  C\.D.  1301)  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  descent  of  the  kin^^s 

of  England  from  Brute,  the  Trojan,  was  solemnly  embodied  in'^a 

document  put  forth  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England  as 

an  argument  bearing  on  the  case  then  in  discussion;  and  it  passed 

without  attack  from  the  opposing  part}^— an  incident  which  reminds 

us  of  the  appeal  made  by  TEschines,  in  the  contention  between  the 

Athenians  and  Philip  of  Macedon  respecting  Amphipolis    to  the 

primitive  dotal  rights  of  Akamas,  son  of  Theseus;  and  also  of  the 

defense  urged  by  the  Athenians  to  sustain  their  conquest  of  Sigeium 
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aprainst  the  reclamations  of  the  Mitylcneans,  wherein  the  former 
alleged  that  they  had  as  much  riirht  to  the  place  as  any  of  the  other 
Greeks  who  had  formed  part  of  the  victorious  armament  of  Aga- 
memnon. 

The  tenacity  with  which  this  early  series  of  British  kings  was 
defended  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  facililv  with  which  it  was 
admitted.  The  chroniclers  at  the  beginnino:  of  the  seventeenth 
century  warmly  protested  against  the  intrusive  skepticism  which 
would  cashier  so  many  venerable  sovereigns  and  efface  so  many 
noble  deeds.  They  appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  t.hcir  hearers, 
represented  the  enormity  of  thus  setting  up  a  presumptuous  criticism 
against  the  belief  of  ages,  and  insisted  on  the  danger  of  the  precedent 
as  regarded  history  generally.  How  this  controversy  stood,  at  the 
time  and  in  the  view  of  the  illustrious  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  I 
shall  give  in  his  own  words  as  they  appear  in  the  second  page  of  his 
*'  History  of  England. "  After  having  briefly  touchc  d  upon  the  stories 
of  Samothes,  sou  of  Japhet,  Albion,  son  of  Neptune,  etc.,  he  pro- 
ceeds: 

**  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  wl.ole  progeny  of  kings, 
to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  cannot  so  easily  be  discharged; 
descents  of  ancestry  long  continued,  law  and  exploits  not  plainly 
seeming  to  be  borrowed  or  devised,  which  on  the  common  belief 
liave  wrought  no  small  impression;  chfcvdedhy  mavy,  dcmed  nttcrly 
by  few.  For  what  though  Brutus  and  the  whole  Trojan  pretense 
were  yielded  up,  seeing-^  tliey,  who  tiist  devised  to  bring  us  some 
noble  ancestor,  were  content  at  first  with  Brutus  the  consul,  till 
better  invention,  though  not  willing  to  foigo  the  name,  taught  them 
to  remove  it  higher  into  a  more  fabulous  age,  and  by  the  same  remove 
lio:hting  on  the  Trojan  tales,  in  aifectalion  to  make  the  Briton  of  one 
original  with  the  Roman,  pitched  there:  Yet  those  old  andinharn 
Ik'tvgs,  never  any  to  hare  been  real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least 
some  part  of  what  so  long  hath  been  remembered,  cannot  be  thoiKjht  uith- 
OJit  too  strict  increduliiy.  For  these,  and  those  causes  above-men- 
tioned, that  which  hath  received  approbation  from  so  many,  1  have 
chosen  not  to  omit.  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  that  u])on  the  credit  of 
those  whom  I  must  follow;  so  far  as  keeps  aloof  from  impossible  or 
absurd,  attested  by  ancient  writers  from  books  more  ancient,  I  refuse 
not  as  the  due  and  proper  subject  of  story." 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  general  belief  of  so  many  centuries,  in  spite  of 
the  concurrent  persuasion  of  historians  and  poets,  in  spite  of  the 
declaration  of  Milton,  extorted  from  his  feelings  rather  than  from  his 
reason,  that  this  long  line  of  quasi-historical  kings  and  exploits  cordd 
not  be  all  unworthy  of  belief— in  spite  of  so  large  a  body  of  authority 
and  precedent,  the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  begin  the 
history  of  England  with  Julius  Cajsar.  They  do  not  attempt  either 
to  settle  the  date  of  King  Bladud's  accession,  or  to  determine  what 
inay  be  the  basis  of  truth  ""in  the  affecting  narrative  of  Lear.     The 
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standard  of  historical  credibility,  especially  with  regard  to  modern 
events,  has  mdeed  been  greatly  and  sensibly  raised  within  the  last 
hundred  years. 

But  in  regard  to  ancient  Grecian  history,  the  rules  of  evidence  still 

contmue   relaxed.     The    dictum    of    Milton,    regardin«>-    the    ante 

Ciesarian  history  of  England,  still  represents  pretty  exactly  the  feel- 

mg  now  prevalent  respecting  themvthical  history  of  Greece-     **  Yet 

those  old  and  inborn  kings,"  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Odysseus  Jason 

Adrastus,  Amphiaraiis,  Meleager,  etc.,  *' never  any  to  have  been  re^i 

persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part  of  what  so  loui?  h^s 

been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict  incredulity  " 

Amid   much  fiction  (we  are  still  told),  there  must  be  some  truth- 

but  how  is  such  truth  to  be  singled   out  ?     Milton   does   not  even 

attempt  to  make  the  severance;  he  contents  himself  with  "  keepin'^ 

aloof  from  the  impossible  and  the  absurd,"  and  ends  in  a  narrative 

which  has  indeed  the  merit  of  being  sober-colored,  but  which  he 

never  for  a  moment  thinks  of  recom/nendino;  to  his  readers  as  true 

bo  in  regaid  to  the  legends  of  Greece— troy,   Thebes,  the  Ar^-o- 

nauts,  the   Boar  of  Kalydon,  Herakles,  Theseus,  ffidipus— the  cSn- 

vietion  still  holds  in  men's  minds  that  there  must  be  somethino-   true 

at  the  bottom;  and  many  readers  of  this  work  may  be  displeased  I 

fear,  not  to  see  conjured  up  before  them  the  eidolon  of  an  authentic 

history,   even    though   the   vital   spark  of   evidence   be  altocrether 
wanting.  *= 

I  presume  to  think  that  our  great  poet  has  proceeded  upon  mis- 
taken views  with  respect  to  the  old  British  fables,  not  less  in  that 
which  he  leaves  out  than  in  that  which  he  retains.  To  omit  the 
miraculous  and  the  fantastic  (it  is  that  which  he  really  means  bv 
'•  the  impossible  and  the  absurd  "),  is  to  suck  the  life-blood  out  of 
these  once  popular  narratives— to  divest  them  at  once  both  of  their 
genuine  distinguishing  mark,  and  of  the  charm  by  which  they  acted 
on  the  feelings  of  believers.  Still  less  ought  we  to  consent  to  break 
up  and  disenchant  in  a  similar  manner  the  mythes  of  ancient  Greece— 
partly  because  they  possess  the  mythical  beauties  and  characteristics 
in  tar  higher  perfection,  partly  because  they  sank  deeper  into  the 
mind  of  a  Greek,  and  pervaded  both  the  public  and  private  senti- 
ment of  the  country  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  British  fables 
m  England. 

Two  courses,  and  two  only,  are  open;  either  to  pass  over  tho 
mythes  altogether,  which  is  the  way  in  which  modern  historians  treat 
tne  old  i^ritisli  fables,  or  else  to  give  an  account  of  them  as  mythes - 
to  recognize  and  respect  their  specific  nature,  and  to  abstain  from 
contounding  I  hem  with  ordinary  and  certifiable  history  There  are 
good  reasons  for  pursuing  this  second  method  in  reference  to  the 
Grecian  mythes;  and  when  so  considered,  thev  constitute  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind,  and  indeed  in  that 
ol  the  human  race  generally.     The  historical  faith  of  the  Greeks  as 
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%\-ell  as  that  of  other  people,  in  reference  to  early  and  unrecorded 
times  is  as  much  subjective  and  pecuhar  to  themselves  as  their 
reli'nous  faith;  amoni,-  tiie  Greeks,  especially,  the  two  are  confounded 
^vith  an  intimacy  wliich  notliing  less  than  great  violence  can  disjoin. 
Gods    heroes,    and    men— religion    and    patriotism,  matters  divine, 
heroic  and  human— were  all  woven  together  by  the  Greeks  mto  one 
indivisible  web,  in  which  the  threads  of  truth  and  reality,  whatever 
they  mi^nit  originally  have  been,  were  neither  intended  to  be,  nor 
were  actually,  distinguishable.     Composed   ot   such  materials,  and 
anhnated  by  tlie  electric  spark  of  genius,  the  mythical  antiquities  ot 
Greece  formed  a  whole  at  once  trustworthy  and  captivating  to  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  people;  but  neither  trustworthy  nor  capti- 
vatiiio-  when  we  sever  it  from  these  subjective  conditions,  and  expose 
its  naked  elements  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  objective  criticism      More- 
over the  separate  portions  of  Grecian  mythical  foretime  ought  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  that  aggregate  of   which  they  lorm  a 
part-  to  detach  the  divine  from  the  heroic  legends,  or  some  one  of 
the  heroic  Ici-vnds  from  the  remainder,  as  if  there  were  an  essential 
and  o-eneric  diil'erence  between  them,  is  to  present  the  whole  under 
an  eiToneous  point  of  view.     The  mythes  of  Troy  and  Thebes  are 
no  more  to  be  handled  objectively,  with  a  view  to  detect  an  histori- 
cal  base,  than  those  of  Zeus  in  Kn  to,  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  in  Delos, 
of  Hermes   or  of  Prometheus.     To  single  out  the  siege  of  Iroy  trom 
the  other  liiythes,  as  if  it  were  entliled  to  pre-eminence  as  an  ascer- 
tained historical   and   chronological  event,  is   a  proceeding  which 
destroys  the  true  character  and  coherence  of  the  mythical  world:  we 
only    transfer    the    story   (as   has   been   remarked   in  tlie  preceding 
chapter)  from  a  class  with  which  it  is  connected  by  every  tie  both  ot 
common  origin  and  fraternal  aftinity,  to  anotlier  with  which  it  has 
no  relationship,  except  such  as  violent  and  gratuitous  criticism  may 

enforce.  ■  .,  .1  .     i       i  *u 

By  drawing  this  marked  distinction  between  the  mythical  and  the 

historical  .world— between  matter  appropriate  only  for  subjective 
history,  and  matter  in  which  objective  evidence  is  attainable— we 
skall  only  carry  out  to  its  proper  length  the  just  and  well-known 
positirm  long  ago  laid  down  by  Varro.  That  learned  man  recognized 
three  distinguishable  periods  in  the  time  preceding  his  own  age: 
*' First  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  mankind  down  to  the  tirst 
delim-e;'  a  time  wholly  unknown.  Secondly,  the  period  from  the  first 
deluge  down  to  the  first  Olympiad,  which  is  called  the  ntyilacal 
mriod,  because  many  fabulous  things  are  recounted  ni  it.  Ihiraiy, 
the  time  from  the  first  Olyinpaid  down  to  ourselves,  which  is  called 
iJieJustmicut I  period,  because  the  things  done  in  it  are  comprised  m 

tr'ie  histories 

Takins;  the  comineiicemcnt  of  true  or  objective  history  nt  the  point 
iudicalcd  by  Varro,  I  still  consider  the  niylliieal  and  historual  periods 
to  be  scpiiralcd  by  a  wider  gap  than  lie  would  have  aduiitled.     lo 
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very  little   importance  Kefe^^-i J Vo^  "*""'  °^  ^'^*='-  ^'''^  '«  «« 

that  the  great  ?„ythical  ev^n^-Z  Te^roVTU^.r^''^  '''"'^ 

by  those  wlio  havi^appl  ed  SoiXt"  fhnn '",  "•*'  ^''''  «'y'»Pi'"l. 

narratives     The  perKl^S  te  ^St'S^hrfl^       '"^''"f  •" 
one  exceedino-lv  barren  nf  Pv^nta    V^  P^^^  V^^^^^  "^^  "rst  Olympiad  is 

400  years  and  lirXufaS.    H  ^^n^o^=^^^ 


400 
the 
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CHAPTER  xviir. 

''  mA?E  nlS.rn'''^*'''^^"^'^^    GREECE. -PERIOD    OP    INTERME- 
DIATi,  DARKNESS,    BEKOKE  THE  DAWN   OP  HISTOUICAI.  GREECE 

Section  L-Return  ok  the  Herakleids  ixto  Peloponnesus 

AesTthe  fwo'rst'diftit&,  ""^  !'.^•^^^?-^•  "-  descending 
,sus-the  Perseids  and  tit  Ti!r'  ! , '  "^l^"'?''^  ^'^""'"^s  "'  Pdopon- 
down  to  HenZfand  Ins  son  i^^^^^^^^^     We  liaye  followed  the  former 
8on  of  Agamemnon   who  is    eft^  n  nn        "'"'''l'*^""  '^"^^^  »«  O'^stes 
the  penbfsula  which  ha     nrorimllf 'f-'^^f"."  "^  ""**  ''scen.iency  in 

in  the  Trojan  wa7  -ScPue  Tllifb  '  ^''""'"  V'?  ""^''"^  command 
other  liand,-*  are  expel  el  f  i.o  U  v  fs  1 "'"  T^  "^  Herakles,  on  the 
protection:  Hyllu/Cier'le^^  "P""  ^^''^'''S''  a^''  "•• 

Tegea  (connected  wUb  ^t  e  Peon  ,  "  1"  """"  '^'  ''''"'  ^'^''''""'  "^ 
sister  of  Klyt;en.nestr"    and  n  i??  ^  marriage  with  Timandra 

the  preliml.Koy  cond  tion  of.his?  ;fr\r  '""^  *«-'«"  'n»^l«.  ••'3 

invasion  of  the  ,x°  i  s  H  shm  i  '^^^  ,""!^"°  ''™"'"'  "tf-'mpt  at  an 
space  of  100  roll"    Ttt^^^^^^  '^>' '"«  f^mHv  for  th. 

wL  renewedrand\vi  V  filelut'es  '^£11;;  '"'''"'^  ^U'^' men.pt 
not  so  much  to  the  vi]nr  f.fti> „;!.?'  ^    "^^^^^^  w-asow  ng, 

new  allies.  The  LmSe  s  ?e.mJ.?^''"'V'''.*^  ^  P^^^'^''^"'  l^^^'y"' 
the  D<.rians,-a  norUierlv  sectTrm  nt  ,1  "^'^''f  "''"^  companions  of 
come  into  importance -Dooi^^d^^^^^^  'i?''  "f "'''  ^''°  "^^  fi'-**' 

"'■e  never  noliced  i ?  tl.e  T)  ,;i  „    ?  '    '  ™3"iical  renown,  since  thev 

the  Odyssey  as  a  nc  ion  amoT^^  fV'^''  "'"-•''  '='^^"""y  mentioned  il 
Krete4ut{lestiL    '  o  m  Z  ff  S  "^""^'jtongued  inhabitants  of 

"^  Tiie  r  offlhf  i  ^^^^^^s^-'^-'-^  ''- 
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bv  the  three  sons  of  'the  latter— Temeniis,  Kresphontes,  and  Aristo- 
demus.  Under  their  conduct  the  Dorians  penetrated  into  the  penin- 
sula The  mythical  account  traced  back  this  intimate  union  between 
the  Herakleids  and  the  Dorians  to  a  prior  war,  in  which  Heraldes 
himself  had  rendered  inestimable  aid  to  the  Dorian  king  ^_.gimius, 
\viien  the  latter  was  hard  pressed  in  a  contest  with  the  Lapithoe. 
Herakles  defeated  the  Lapithce,  and  slew  their  King  Koronus;  in 
return  for  which  iEgimius  assigned  to  his  deliverer  one-third  part  of 

his  whole  territory,  and  adopted  Hyllus  as  his  son.  Herakles  desired 
that  the  territory  thus  made  over  might  be  held  m  reserve  until  a 
time  should  come  when  his  descendants  might  stand  in  ne^d  ot  it; 
and  that  time  did  come,  after  the  death  of  Hyllus  (see  Chap.  V.). 
Some  of  the  Herakleids  then  found  shelter  at  Trikorythus  in  Attica, 
but  the  remainder,  turning  their  steps  toward  ^gimms  solicited 
from  him  the  allotment  of  land  which  had  been  promised  to  their 
valiant  progenitor.  iEgimius  received  them  according  to  his  engage- 
ment and  assigned  to  them  the  stipulated  third  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory From  this  moment  the  Herakleids  and  Dorians  became  inti- 
mately united  together  into  one  social  conmiiinion.  Pamphylns  and 
Dymas,  sons  of  ^gimius,  accompanied  Temenus  and  his  two  broth- 
ers in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus.  ,  .    ., 

Such  is  the  mythical  incident  which  professes  to  explain  the  origui 
of  those  three  tribes  into  which  all  the  Dorian  communities  were 
usually  divided— the  Hvlleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dymanes— the 
first  of  the  three  including  certain  particular  families,  such  as  that 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  wlio  bore  the  special  name  of  Herakleids. 
Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and  Dymas  are  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the 

three  Dorian  tribes. 

Temenus  and  his  two  brothers  resolved  to  attack  Peloponnesus, 
not  by  a  land-march  along  the  isthmus,  such  as  that  in  which  Hyllus 
had  been  previously  slain,  but  by  sea  across  the  narrow  inlet  betweeii 
the  promotories  of  Phium  and  Antirrhium,  with  which  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  conimenc(Js.  According  to  one  story,  indeed— which, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus— they  are 
said  to  have  selected  this  line  of  march  by  the  express  direction  of 
the  Delphian  god,  who  vouchsafed  to  exponnd  to  them  an  oracle 
which  liad  been  delivered  to  Hyllus  in  the  ordinary  equivocal  phra- 
seologv.  Both  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  and  the  ^Etolians,  inhabitants 
of  the^northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  favorable  to  Uui 
enterprise,  and  the  former  granted  to  them  a  port  for  building. then- 
ships,  from  which  memorable  circumstance  the  port  ever  afterward 
bore  the  name  of  Naupiiktus.  Aristodemus  was  here  struck  with 
liirhtning  and  died,  leaving  twin  sons,  Eurystheues  and  Prokles; 
biit  his  remaining  brothers  continued  to  press  the  expedition  with 
fll  'icri  t  v 

At  this  juncture,  an  Akarnanian  prophet  named  Karnus,  presented 
himself  in  the  camp  under  the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  and  uttered 
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various  predictions:  he  was,  however,  so  much  suspected  of  treacher- 
ous collusion  with  the  Peloponnesians,  that  Hippotes,  great  grand- 
son of  Herakles,  through  Phylas  and  Antiochus,   slew  him.     His 
death  drew  upon  the  army  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who  destroyed  tlicir 
vessels  and  punished  them  with  famine.     Temenus  in  Iiis*^ distress, 
again  applying  to  the  Delphian  god  for  succor  and  counsel,  was 
made  acquainted  with   the   cause  of  so  much  sulfering,  and  was 
directed  to  banish  Hippotes  for  10  years,  to  offer  expiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  death  of  Karnus,  and  to  seek  as  the  guide  of  the  army  a  man 
with  three  eyes.     On  coming  back  to  Naupaktus,  he  met  the  ^tolian 
Ox;^5lus,  son  of  iVndraemon,  returning  to  his  country  after  a  temporary 
exile  in  Elis  incurred  for  homicide:  Oxylus  had  lost  one  eye,  but  as 
he  was  seated  on  a  horse,  the  man  and  the  horse  together  made  up 
the  three  eyes  required,  and  he  was  adopted  as  the  guide  prescribed 
by  the  oracle.     Conducted  by  him,  they  refitted  their  ships,  landed 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Achaia,  and  marched  to  attack  Tisamenus 
son  of  Orestes,  then  the  great  potentate  of  the  peninsula.     A  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  latter  was  vanquished  and  slain,  and 
in  which  Pamphylus  and  Dymas  also  perished.     This  battle  made 
(he  Dorians  so  completely  mnsters  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  they 
proceeded  to  distribute  the  territory  among  themselves.     The  fertile 
land  of  Elis  had  been  by  previous  sdpulation  reserved  for  Oxylus,  as 
ii  recompense  for  his  services  as  conductor:  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  three  Herakleids— Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and  the  infant  sons 
of  Aristodemus— should  draw  lots  for  Argos,  Sparta,  and  ]\Iesseiie. 
Argos  fell  to  Temenus,  Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  and  Mes- 
fcene   to  Kresphontes;   the  latter  having  secured    for   himself   this 
prize,  the  most  fertile  territory  of  the  three,  by  the  fraud  of  putting 
into  the  vessel  out  of  which  the  lots  were  drawn  a  lump  of  clay 
instead  of  a  stone,  whereb}^  the  lots  of  his  brothers  were  drawn  out 
while  his  own  remained  inside.     Solemn  sacrifices  Avere  olfered  by 
each  upon  this  partition;  but  as  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremony,  a 
miraculous  sign  was  seen  upon  the  altar  of  each  of  the  brothers — a 
toad  corresponding  to  Argos,  a  serpent  to  Sparta,  and  a  fox  to  Mes- 
sene.     The  prophets,   on   being  consulted,  delivered  the  import  of 
these  mysterious  indications:  the  toad,  as  an  animal  slow^  and  sta- 
tionary, was  an  evidence  that  the  possessor  of  Argos  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  enterprises  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city;  the  serpent 
denoted  the  aggressive  and  formidable  future  reserved  to  Sparta;  the 
fox  prognosticated  a  career  of  wile  and  deceit  to  the  Messeuian. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  given  by  Apollodorus  of  the  return  of 
the  Herakleids,  at  which  point  we  pass,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand 
of  a  magician,  from  mythical  to  historical  Greece.  The  story  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp,  not  of  history,  but  of  legend— abridged 
from  one  or  more  of  the  genealogical  poets,  and  presenting  such  an 
account  as  they  thought  satisfactory,  of  the  first  formation  of  the 
great  Dorian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  of  the  semi- 


/ 
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^tolian  Elis.  Its  incidents  are  so  conceived  as  to  liave  an  explana- 
tory bearing  on  Dorian  institutions— upon  tlie  triple  division  of  tribes, 
characteristic  of  the  Dorians— upon  the  origin  of  the  great  festival 
of  the  Karneia  at  Sparta  and  other  Dorian  "cities,  alleged  to  be  cele- 
brated in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Karnus— upon  the  different 
temper  and  character  of  the  Dorian  states  among  themselves— upon 
the  early  alliance  of  the  Dorians  with  Elis,  which  contributed  to 
give  ascendency  and  vogue  to  the  Olympic  games— upon  the  reveren- 
tial dependence  of  Dorians  toward  the  Delphian  oracle — and  lastly 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  name  Naupiddus.  If  we  possessed  the 
narrative  more  in  detail,  we  should  prohiibly  find  many  more  eJCvam- 
ples  of  coloring  of  the  legendary  past  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  historical  present. 

Above  all,  this  legend  makes  out  in  favor  of  the  Dorians  and  their 
kings  a  mythical  title  to  their  Peloponnesian  establisliments;  Argos, 
Sparta,  and  Messene,  are  presented  as  rightfully  belonging,  and 
restored  by  just  retribution,  to  the  children  of  Herakles.  It  was  to 
them  tliat  Zeus  had  specially  given  the  territory  of  Sparta;  the 
Dorians  came  in  as  their  subjects  and  auxiliaries.  Plato  gives  a 
very  different  version  of  the  legend,  but  we  find  that  he  too  turns 
the  story  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embody  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part 
of  the  conquerors.  According  to  him*,  the  AcluTans  who  returned 
from  the  capture  of  Troy,  found  among  their  fellow-citizens  at  home 
— the  race  which  had  grown  up  during  their  absence — an  aversion  to 
re-admit  them:  after  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  make  good  their  rights, 
they  were  at  expelled,  but  not  without  much  contest  and  bloodshed. 
A  leader  named  Dorieus  collected  all  these  exiles  into  one  body,  and 
from  him  they  received  the  name  of  Dorians  instead  of  Acha?ansL 
then  marching  back  under  the  conduct  of  the  Ilerakleids  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  recovered  by  force  the  possessions  from  which  they  liad 
been  shut  out,  and  constituted  the  three  Dorian  establishments  under 
the  separate  Ilerakleid  brothers,  at  Argos,  Sparta,  and  ISIessene. 
These  three  fraternal  dynasties  were  founded  upon  a  scheme  of 
intimate  union  and  sworn  alliance  one  with  the  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  them  from 
Asia,  either  by  the  remaining  Trojans^or  by  their  allies.  Such  is  the 
story  as  Plato  believed  it;  materially  different  in  the  incidents  related, 
yet  analogous  in  mythical  feeling,  and  embodying  alike  the  idea  of 
a  rightful  reconquest.  Moreover,  the  two  accounts  agree  in  repre- 
senting both  the  entire  conquest  and  the  triple  division  of  Dorian 
Peloponnesus  as  begun  and  completed  in  one  and  the  sanie  enter- 
prise,—so  as  to  constitute  one  single  event,  which  Plato  would 
probably  have  called  the  return  of  the  Aclnrans,  but  which  was 
commonly  known  as  the  return  of  the  Herakleids.  Though  this  is 
both  inadmissible  and  inconsistent  with  other  statements  wliich 
approach  close  to  the  historical  times,  yet  it  bears  every  mark  of 
being  the  primitive  view  originally  presented    by  the   genealogical 
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poets.     The  broad  way  in  which  the  incidents  are  grouped  to<retlier 
^din-s''"''''  ""'''"^  ^""'^  ^^"^  imagination  to  follow  and  i«ipressive"to  the 

The  existence  of  one  legend.iiy  account  must  never  be  understood 
as  excluding  the  probability  of  other  accounts,  current  at  the  same 
tune,  but  inconsistent  with  it;  and  many  such  tliere  were  as  to  the 
first  establishment  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  Dorians.     In  the  narrative 
which  I  have  given  from  Apoilodorus,  conceived  apparently  under 
the  influence  of  Dorian  feeling,  Tisamenus  is  stated  to  liave  been 
slain  in  the  invasion      But  according  t<.  another  narrative,  which 
seems  to  have  found  favor  witli  the  historical  Achseans  on  the  north 
coast  of  I  elopoauesus,  Tisamenus,  though  expelled  bv  ihe  invaders 
from  Ins  kingdom  of  Sparta  or  Argos,  was  not  slain:  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  under  agreement,  together  with  a  certain   portion  of  his 
subjects  and  he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  theu  occupied  by  the  lonians.      As 
tliere  were  relations,  not  only  of  frieadsiiip,  but  of  kindred  ori-rin 
between    loniaas   and    Acl.feans   (the    eponvmous   heroes   Ion  Ind 
Achaeus  pass  lor  brotiicrs,  both  sons  of  Xuthus),  Tisamenus  solicited 
from  the  loniaiis  admission  for  himself  and  his  fellow-fuijitives  into 
their  territory.     The  leading  loniaas  declining  this  request,  under 
(he  apprehension  that  Tisamenus  miglit  be  chosen  as  sovereign  over  the 
whole  the  latter  accomplished  his  object  by  force.     After  a° vehement 
struggle   the  lonians  were  vanquished  and  put  to  lliirht  and  Tisa- 
menus thus  acquired  possession  of  Helike,  as  well  asol  tl'ie  nortliera 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  westward  from  Sikyon;  which  coast  continued 
to  be  occupied  by  the  AcliiBans,  and  received  its  name  from  them 
throughout  all  the  historical  times.    The  lonians  retired  toVtS 
many  of  them  taking  part  in  what  is  called  the  Ionic  emi-ration  to 

nl';:f".  r/'^'^/'^l"^':-  ''''''''  f"»«^'«'»  shortly  after  Plutsan  as! 
]?^!ll]:  T  "'  H't  .T'samenus,  having  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  lonians,  fell  in  the  engagement,  and  did  not  himself  live  to 
!tm?^f  h"  <="""t'T  of  >^'l'icl»  l«is  troops  remaine.l  masters.  But  this 
btoiy  of  the  death  of  Tisamenus  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Pausanias  to  blend  together  into  one  narrative  two  discrepant 

egends;  at  least,  the  historical  Achwans,  in  latter  times,  continued 
to  regard   J  isamenus  tiimseif  as  having  lived  and  rei-ned  in  their 

erritory,  and  as  having  left  a  regal  dynasty  which  lasted  down  to 
Ugyges,  after  whom  it  was  exchanged  lor  a  popular  ffovernmenl 

Ihe  conquest  of   Tcmcnus,   the  eldest  of  the  three  Herakleids 
originally  comprehended  only  Argos  aud  its  neighborhood-  it  was 

rr.m  thence  that  Troezen.  Epidaurus,  iEgina,  Sfkyon   an    P 11  us 
wcM-e  successive  y  occupied  by  Dorians,  the  sous  and  son-in-law  of 

r!,h^,*:?,?~^'P''*'"^'''',?\"'"r*'''  ?°"^  Keisus-being  the  leaders  under 
whom  this  was  accomplished.    At  Sparta  the  success  of  the  Dorians 

I'^i-     r  *''"*"^   ^y  *^®  treason  of  a  man   named  Philonomus,  who 
received  as  recompense  the  neighboring  town  and  territory  of  Am  vklse 
H.  G.  I.— 10 
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Messenia  is  snid  to  liave  subniitted  without  resistance  to  the  drminion 
of  the   ITenikleid   Kresphonles.  who  established   his   residence   at 
Stcnvkliiriis:  the  Pyliun  Meianthus.  then  ruler  of  the  country  and 
representative  of  the  sreat  mythical  lineage  of  Neleus  and  ^eslo^ 
witbdrow  with  his  household  gods  and  with  a  portion  of  his  subjects 

^^The^  milv  Dorian  cstablisliment  in  the  peninsula  not  directly  con- 
nectcd  with  the  triple  parlition  is  Corinth,  ^ihich  is  said  to  have 
been  Dorized  somewhat  later  and  under  another  leader,  Ihon^h  still 
ii  Ilerakleid.  Hippotes— descendant  of  Hcrakles  in  the  fourth  gen- 
eration but  not  through  HylUis-had  been  guilty  (as  already  men- 
tioned)' of  the  murder  of  Karnus  the  prophet  at  the  camp  of 
Naupaktus,  for  which  he  had  been  ^>«^i^^»^d/r|^ /^"?«^"^^,^^  ^'^,V^ 
for  ten  years;  his  son  deriving  the  name  o/ Aletes  from  the  long 
wanderings  endured  by  the  father.  At  the  head  of  a  bod}^  of  Doii- 
ans  Aletes  attacked  Corinth:  he  pitched  his  cainp  on  the  Solygeian 
eminence  near  the  city,  and  harassed  the  inhabitants  with  constant 
warfare  until  he  compelled  them  to  surrender.  Even  in  he  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  professed  to  identifv  the  hill 
on  which  the  camp  of  these  assailants  had  been  placed  The  great 
myU  ical  dvnasty  of  the  Sisyphids  was  expelled  and  A  etes  became 
nder  ami  (£kist  of  the  Dorian-city;  many  of  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever  ^olic  or  Ionic,  departed.  .     ^,.    .        .,  ,         _ 

The  settlement  of  Oxylus  and  his  ^Jolians  in  Elis  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  accomplished  with  very  little  opposition;  the  leader 
professing  himself  to  be  descended  from  .Etolus,  who  had  been  in  a 
previous  age  banished  from  Elis  into  ^tolia,  and  the  two  people. 
Leians  and  ^tolians,  acknowledging  a  kindred  origin  one  with  the 
other  At  first,  indeed,  according  to  Ephonis,  liie  Epeians  appeared 
\n  arms,  determined  to  repel  the  intruders,  but  at  length  it  was 
agreed  on  both  sides  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  Dog- 
menus,  the  champion  of  the  Epeians,  confided  in  the  long  shot  of  his 
bow  and  arrow;  but  the  .Etolian  PyrcTchmes  came  V^;'*^^  ^^''^^''^ 
siino.  —a  weapon  then  unknown  and  recently  invented  by  the  Ato- 
linnT-the  range  of  which  was  yet  longer  than  that  of  the  bow  of  his 
enemv:  he  thus  killed  Degmenus,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Oxylus 
and  his  followers.  According  to  one  statertfent  the  l-Pe^ans  were 
expelled;  according  to  another  they  fraternized  amicably  with  the 
new-comers.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  this  matter  it  is  cer- 
min  that  their  name  is  from  this  moment  lost,  and  that  they  never 
reappear  among  the  historical  elements  of  Greece:  we  hear  from  this 
time  forward  only  of  Eleians,  said  to  be  of  ^tolian  descent. 

One  most  important  privilege  was  connected  with  the  possession 
of  the  Eleian  territory  by  Oxylus,  coupled  with  his  claim  on  the 
crratitude  of  the  Dorian  kings.  The  Eleians  acquired  the  adminis- 
Tration  of  the  temple  at  Olympia,  which  the  Acha^ans  are  said  to 
have  possessed  before  them:   and  in  consideration    of   this    sacred 
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function  which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  celebration  of  the 
great  Olympic  games,  their  territory  was  solemnly  pronounced  to 
be  inviolable.  Such  was  the  statement  of  Ephorus:  we  find,  in  this 
eatse  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  is  made 
to  supply  a  legendary  basis  for  the  historical  state  of  things  iu  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  great  Attic  tragedians,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, to  select  the  subjects  of  their  composiiion  from  the  heroic  or 
legendary  world.  Euripides  had  composed  three  dramas,  now  lost, 
on  the  adventures  of  Temenus  wilh  his  daughter  Hyrnetho  and  his 
son-in-hnv  Deiphoutes — on  the  family  misfortunes  of  Kresphontes 
and  Merope — and  on  the  successful  valor  of  Archelaus  the  son  of 
Temenus  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  alleged  to  have  first  begun  the 
dynasty  of  the  Temenid  kings.  Of  these  subjects  the  first  and  sec- 
ond were  eminently  tragical,  and  the  third,  relating  to  Archelaus, 
appears  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Euripides  in  compliment  to  his 
contemporary  sovereign  and  patron,  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia: 
we  are  even  told  that  those  exploits  which  the  usual  version  of  the 
legend  ascribed  to  Temenus,  wx're  reported  in  the  drama  of  Euripides 
to  have  been  performed  by  Archelaus  his  son.  Of  all  the  heroes, 
touched  upon  by  the.  three  Attic  tragedians,  these  Dorian  Herak- 
leids stand  lowest  in  the  descending  genealogical  series — one  mark 
among  others  that  we  are  approaching  the  ground  of  genuine  history. 

Though  the  name  Acha3aiis,  as  denoting  a  people,  is  hencefor- 
ward confined  to  the  North-Peloponnesian  territory  specially  called 
Achaia,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Achaea  Phthiotis,  north  of  Mount 
CEta — and  thougli  the  great  Peloponnesian  states  always  seem  to 
have  prided  themselves  on  the  title  of  Dorians — yet  we  find  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  even  in  the  historical  age,  taking  pains  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  mythical  glories  of  the  Ach«ans,  and  lo 
set  themselves  forth  as  the  representatives  of  Agamemnon  and 
Orestes.  The  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  even  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
avow formally  any  Dorian  parentage;  for  when  the  priestess  at 
Athens  refused  to  permit  him  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Athene, 
on  the  plea  that  it  w^as  peremptorily  closed  to  all  Dorians,  he  replied, 
**I  am  no  Dorian,  but  an  Achaean."  Not  only  did  the  Spartan 
envoy,  before  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  connect  the  indefeasible  title  of 
his  country  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Grecian  military  force, 
with  the  ancient  name  and  lofty  prerogatives  of  Agamemnon — but 
in  farther  pursuance  of  the  same  feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said  to 
have  carried  to  Sparta  both  the  bones  of  Orestes  from  Tegea,  and 
those  of  Tisamenus  from  Helike,  at  the  injunction  of  the  Delphian 
oracle.  There  is  also  a  story  that  Oxylus  in  Elis  v;as  directed  by 
the  same  oracle  to  invite  into  his  country  an  Achaean,  as  (Ekist,  con- 
jointly with  himself;  and  that  he  called  in  Agorius,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Orestes,  from  Helike,  with  a  small  number  of  Achoeans  who 
joined   him.      The   Dorians   themselves,  being  singularly   poor  iu 
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native  le<^nds,  endeavored,  not.  unnaturally,  to  decorate  themselves 
with  those  legendary  ornaments  wliich  the  Achscans  possessed  in 

^^As'^a' consequence  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus, 
several  mi-ralions  of  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  are  represented  as 
takinn-  place.     1.  The  Epeians  of  Elis  are  either  expelled,  or  merged 
in  tht°  new-comers  under  Oxylus,  and  lose  their  separate  name     3. 
The  Pvlians,  together  with  the  great  heroic  lamily  of  Neleua  and 
his  «on  Nestor,  wlio  preside  6ver  them,  give  place  to  the  Dorian 
establishment  of  Messenia,  and  retire  to  Athens,  where  their  eader 
Melanthns  becomes  king:  a  large  portion  of  them  ti.ke  part  in  the 
subsequent  Ionic  emi-ralion.     3.  A  portion  of  the  Aoliaahs,  under 
Penthiius.  and  other  descendants  of  Orestes,  leave  Peloponnesus, 
and  form  wliat  is  called  the  JEolic  emigration,  to  Lesbos,  the  Troad, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium:   the  name  jEoliam,  unknown  to 
Homer  and  seemingly  never  applied  to  any  separate  tribe  at  all, 
bii™  huroduced  to^lesignate  a  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name 
partfy  in  Greece  Proper  and  partly  in  Asia.     4.  Another  portion  of 
\chieans  expel  the  louians  from  Aehaia  properly  so  called,  in  the 
north  of  Peloponnesus;  the  lonians  retiring  to  Attica.  _ 

The  Homeric  poems  deseril)e  Acha;ans,  Pylians,  and  Epeians.  in 
Peloponnesus,  but  take  no  notice  of  lonians  in  the  "ortliern  ( istnct 

of  Aehaia:  o.i  the  contrary,  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  distmctly 
included  this  territory  under  the  dominions  of  Agamemnon.  J  hough 
the  Catalo"-ue  of  Homer  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment tit  to  bo  called  as  evidence  for  the  actual  state  of  Peloponnesus 
a  anv  prior  time,  it  certai.dy  s.ems  a  better  authority  than  the 
statements  advanced  by  Herodotus  and  others  respecting  the  occupa- 
"mTf  northern  Peloponnesus  by  the  lonians.  and  tbe.r  expulsion 
from  it  by  Tisamonus.  In  so  far  as  the  Catalogue  is  to  be  trusted 
it  negatives  the  idea  of  lonians  at  Helike,  and  countenances  what 
seemi  in  itself  a  more  natural  supposition-that  the  historical  Acha;- 
ans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are  a  small  undisttirbed  rem- 
nant of  the  poxverful  Acha;an  population  once  distributed  t broug^iout 
the  peninsula,  until  it  was  broken  up  and  partially  expelled  by  the 

^  Tirellomeric  lescnds,  unquestionably  the  oldest  which  we  possess, 
are  adapted  to  a  "population  of  Acha?ans,  Daiiaans,  and  Arg.ians, 
"ec.ninglv  without  any  special  and  recognized  names,  either  aggre- 
n,xte  o"  divisional,  other  than  the  name  of  each  separate  tribe  or 
kino-dom  The  post-Homeric  legends  are  adapted  to  a  population 
c lasiiticl  quite  differently  -  Hellens,  distributed  into  Dorians, 
lonians,  and  ^^iolians.  If  we  knew  more  of  the  time  and  circuin- 
8t  inces  in  which  tiiese  ditferent  legends  grew  up,  we  should  proba- 
bly be  able  to  explain  their  discrepancy;  but  in  our  present  ignorance 
we  can  only  note  the  fact.  ...  j  »     >v 

Whatever  difficulty  modern  criticism  may  find  m  regard  to  Ihe 
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event  called  "The  Return  of  tlie  Herakleids,"  no  doubt  is  expressed 
about  it  even  by  the  best  historians  of  antiquity.  Tliucydidcs 
accepts  it  as  a  single  and  literal  event,  having  its  assignable  date, 
and  carrying  at  one  blow  the  acquisition  of  Peloponnesus.  The  date 
of  it  he  tixes  as  eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  Whether  ho 
was  the  original  determiner  of  this  epoch,  or  copied  it  from  some 
previous  author,  we  do  not  know.  It  must  have  been  fixed  accord- 
ing to  some  computation  of  generations,  for  there  were  na  other 
means  accessible — probably  by  means  of  the  lineage  of  the  Hera- 
kleids,  wliich,  as  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Sparta,  constituted  the 
most  public  and  conspicuous  thread  of  connection  between  the  Gre- 
cian real  and  mythical  world,  and  measured  the  interval  between 
the  siege  of  Troy  itself  and  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Herakles 
liimself  represents  the  generation  before  the  siege,  and  his  son  Tlepo- 
lemus  fights  in  the  besieging  army.  If  we  suppose  the  first  genera- 
tion alter  Herakles  to  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the 
fourth  generation  after  him  will  coincide  witli  the  ninetieth  year 
after  the  same  epoch;  and  therefore,  deducting  ten  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  struggle,  it  will  coincide  with  the  eightieth  year  after 
the  capture  of  the  city;  thirty  years  being  reckoned  for  a  generation. 
The  date  assigned  by  Thucydides  will  thus  agree  with  the  distance 
in  which  Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and  Aristodemus  stand  removed 

from  Herakles.  The  interval  of  eighty  years,  between  the  capture 
of  Troy  and  the  return  of  the  HeTakleids,  appears  to  have  been 
admitted  by  Apollodorus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  some  other  pro- 
fessed chronologists  of  antiquity:  but  there  were  diHoreut  reckon- 
ings which  also  found  more  or  less  of  support. 

Section  II. — Migration  of  Tiiessalians  and  Boeotians. 

In  the  same  passage  in  which  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  return  of 
the  Herakleids,  he  also  marks  out  the  date  of  another  event  a  little 
antecedent,  which  is  alleged  to  have  pow^crfully  affected  the  condi- 
tion of  Northern  Greece.  "Sixty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
(he  tells  us)  the  Ba^otians  were  driven  by  the  Thessal.ians  from  Arne, 
and  migrated  into  the  land  then  called  Kadmeis.  but  now  BoQotia, 
whereiii  there  had  previously  dwelt  a  section  of  their  race,  who  had 
contributed  the  contingent  to  the  Trojan  war." 

The  expulsion  here  mientioned,  of  the  Boeotians  from  Arne  "by 
the  Thes.salians,"  has  been  construed,  with  probability,  to  allude  to 
the  immigration  of  the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  from  the 
Thesprotid  in  Epirus  into  Thessaly.  That  the  Thessalians  had 
migrated  into  Tliessaly  from  the  Thesprotid  territoiy,  is  stated  by 
Herodotus,  though  he  says  nothing  about  time  or  circumstances. 
Antiphus  and  Pheidippus  appear  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  contingent  from  the  islands  of  Kos  and  Kar- 
pathus,   on  the  south-east  coast  of  Asia  Minor:  they  are  sona  of 
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Tlicssalus,  who  is  himself  the  son  of  Heraklea.  A  legend  ran,  that 
these  two  chiefs,  in  the  dispersion  which  ensued  after  the  victory, 
had  been  driven  by  storms  into  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  where  they  landed  and  settled  at  Ephyre  in  the 
Thesprotid.  It  was  Thessalus,  grandson  of  Pheidippus,  who  was 
I'eported  to  have  conducted  the  Thesprotians  across  the  passes  of 
Pindus  into  Thessaly,  to  have  conquered  the  fertile  central  plain  of 
that  ccnintry,  and  to*  have  imposed  upon  it  his  own  name  instead  of 
its  previous  denomination  ^Eolis. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  legend  as  it  stands,  the  state  of 
Thessaly  during  the  historical  ages  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  were  a  body  of  immigiant  con- 
querors. They  appear  always  as  a  rude,  warlike,  violent,  and 
uncivilized  race,  distinct  froiii  their  neighbors  the  Acha.»ans.  the 
Magnetes,  and  the  Perrhaebians,  and  holding  all  the  three  in  tribu- 
tary dependence.  These  three  triljes  stand  to  them  in  a  relation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  LacediJemonian  Periceki  toward  Sparta, 
while^'the  Penesta?,  who  cultivated  their  lands,  are  almost  an  exact 

parallel  of  the  IIeh)ts.  Moreover,  the  low  level  of  taste  and  intelli- 
gence amonijc  the  Thessalians,  as  well  as  certain- points  of  their  cos- 
tume, assiniiUites  them  more  to  Macedonians  oV  Epirots  than  to 
llellens.  Their  position  in  Thessaly  is  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Spartan  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  and  there  seems 
good  reason  for  concUulitig  that  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter, 
were  originally  victorious  invaders,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to 
determine  the  time  at  which  the  invasion  took  place.  The  great 
family  of  the  Aletiads,  and  probably  other  Thessalian  families 
besides,  were  descendants  of  Ilerakles,  like  the  kings  of  Sparta. 

There  are  no  similar  historical  groimds,  in  the  case  of  the  alleged 
migration  of  the  Bccjotians  from  Thessaly  to  Bceotia,  to  justify  a 
belief  in  the  main  fact  of  the  legend,  nor  were  the  different  legendary 
stories  in  liarmony  one  with  the  other.  While  the  Homeric  epic 
recognizes  the  Ba^otians  in  Bcrolia,  but  not  in  Thessaly,  Thucydides 
records  a  statement  which  he  had  found  of  their  migr'alion  from  the 
latter  into  the  former.  But  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  flatly 
contradicting  Homer,  he  inserts  the  parenthesis  thai  there  had  been 
previously  an  outlying  fraction  of  Bceotians  in  Bopotia  at  the  time  of 
the  Troja*n  war.  from\vhom  the  troops  who  served  with  Apimemnon 
were  drawn.  Nevertheless,  the  discrepancy  'whh  the  Hind,  though 
less  strikingly  obvious,  is  not  removed,  inasmuch  as  the  Catalogue  is 
nnus>ially  copious  in  enumerating  the  contingents  from  Thessaly, 
without  once  mentioning  Boeotians.  Homer  distinguishes  Orcho- 
menusfrom  Boeotia,  and  he  does  not  specially  notice  Thebes  in  the 
Catalogue:  in  other  respects  his  enumeration  of  the  towns  coincides 
pretty  well  with  the  ground  historically  known   afterward  under  the 

name  of  Boeotia. 

Pausanias  gives  us  a  «hort  sketch  of  the  cvtMits  which  he  supposes  to 


have  intervened  in  this  section  of  Greece  between  the  siege  of  Troy 
and  the  return  of  the  Herakleids.  Peneleos,  the  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  at  the  siege,  having  been  slain  by  Eurypylus  the  son  of 
Telephus,  Tisamenus,  son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Poly u ikes, 
acted  as  their  commander  both  during  the  remainder  of  the  siege  and 
after  their  return.  Autesion,  his  son  and  successor,  became  subject 
to  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  Erinnyes  of  Laius  and  (Edipus:  the 
oracle  directed  him  to  expatriate,  and  he  joined  the  Dorians.  In  his 
place  Damasichthon,  son  of  Opheltas  and  grandson  of  Peneleos, 
became  king  of  the  Boeotians;  he  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemaeus,  who 
was  himself  followed  by  Xanthus.  A  war  having  broken  out  at  that 
time  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xanthns  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  Melanthus  son  of  Andropompus,  the  champion 
of  Attica,  and  perished  by  the  cunning  of  his  opponent.  After  the 
death  of  Xanthus,  the  Boeotians  passed  from  kingship  to  popular 
government.  As  Melanthus  was  of  the  lineage  oflhe  Neleids,  and 
and  had  migrated  from  Pylus  to  Athens  in  consequence  of  llie  suc- 
cessful cstablisliment  of  the  Dorians  in  Messenia,  the  duel  with 
Xanthus  must  have  been  of  course  subsequent  to  the  return  of  the 
Herakleids. 

Here  then  we  have  a  summary  of  alleged  Boeotian  history  between 
the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  in  which  no  men- 
tion  is  made  of  the  immigration  of  the  mass  of  Boeotians  from  Thes- 
saly, and  seemingly  no  possibility  left  of  fitting  in  so  great  and 
capital  an  incident.  The  legends  followed  by^Pausanias  are  at 
variance  with  those  adopted  by  Thucydides,  but  they  harmonize 
much  better  with  Homer. 

So  deservedly  high  is  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  that  the  migra- 
tion here  distinctly  announced  by  him  is  commonly  set  down  as  an 
ascertained  datum,  liistorically  as  well  as  chronologically.  But  on 
this  occasion  it  can  be  shown  that  he  only  followed  one  among  a 
variety  of  discrepant  legends,  none  of  which  tliere  were  any  means 
of  verifying. 

Pausanias  recognized  a  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly, 
in  early  times  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  account  of 
Ephorus,  as  given  by  Straho,  professed  to  record  a  series  of  char.ges 
in  the  occupants  of  the  country:  first,  the  non-Hellenic  Aones  and 
Temmikes,  Leleges  and  Hyantes;  next,  the  Kadmeians,  who,  after 
tlie  second  siege  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  were  expelled  by  the 
Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  .ixnd  retired  into  Thessaly,  where  they 
joined  in  conununion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arne, — the  whole 
aggregate  being  called  Bcjeotians.  After  the  Trojan  war,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  ^olic  emigration,  these  Baotians  returned  from 
Thessaly  and  reconquered  Boeotia,  driving  out  the  Thracians  and 
Pelasgians, — the  former  retiring  to  Parnassus,  the  latter  to  Attica. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  (he  says)  that  the  Minya?  of  Orchomenus 
were  subdued,  and  forcibly  incorporated  with  the  Boeotians.    Ephorua 
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seems  to  have  followed  in  the  main  the  same  narraUve  as  Thucydidcs 
about  the  movement  of  tl»e  Boeotians  out  of  Thessaly;  couphng 
it,  however,  with  several  details  current  as  explanatory  of  proverbs 

*"  Tlie^onlTfact  which  we  make  out,  independent  of  these  le.sends 
is  that  there  existed  certain  homonymies  and  ccrtam  aflinitics  of 
religious  worship,  between  parts  of  Bccotia  and  parts  of  1  he^saly, 
whfch  appear  to  indicate  a  kindred  race.     A  town   named  Arne, 
similar  iu  name  to  the  Thessalian,  was  c.uimerated  m  the  Bceotian 
CataloUe  of  Homer,  and  antiquaries  ident  tied  it  sometimes  with 
the  l.islorical  town  Cha^roneia,  sometimes  with  Akra^phium.     More- 
over  there  was  near  the  Bceotian  Koroneia  a  river  named  Kuarius  or 
Koralius  and  a  venerable  temple  dedicated  to  the  Iton.an  Athene 
in  the  sacred  cround  of  whicli  the  Pambccotia,  or  public  council  of 
the  Bffiotian  name,  was  lieM;  there  was  also  a  temple  aiid  a  river  of 
simihirdcnomination  in  Thessaly.  near  to  a  town  cal  cd  Iton  or 
Itonus     We  may  from  these  circumstances  presume  a  certain  ancient 
kindred  between  the  population  of  these  regions,  and  such  a  circum- 
See  is  sumcicnt  to'explain  the  generation  of  legends  descnbin. 
mt"rations  backward  and  forward,  whether  true  or  not  in  pomt  of 

*'' What  is  most  important  to  remark  is.  that  the  stories  of  Thucy- 
didcs and  Ephorus  bring  us  out  of  the  mythical  into  the  historical 
ffotia.  Orchomenns  is  Bceotizcd,  and  ..c  hear  l'« '""--c  o  he  once^ 
powerful  Minya;:  there  are  no  more  Kadme  ans  at  1  hebcs,  nor 
Iceotians  in  Thessaly.    The  MinytB  and  the  Kac  tnciatis  disappear  m 

U.e  Ionic  emi-iation,  which  will  l)e  presently  adverted  to.  Histoii- 
cal  B^otiais  now  constituted,  appare.tly  in  its  federative  league 
under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  just  as  we  hud  it  m  the  time  of  tho 
Persian  and  relopoimcsian  wars. 
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Section  III. — 


Emigrations  from  GnEECE  to  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  ^Egean.  ^ 


1.  u¥Me.—2.  Ionic— "i.  Doric. 


To  coranletc  llic  transition  of  Greece  from  its  mythical  to  its  his- 
toric-il  comUtion,  the  secession  of  the  races  belonging  to  tlie  lormcr 
nu^   c'llow  ui)()n  the  introduction  of  those  beloniring  to  the  latter. 
This  is  acconmlishecl  by  means  of  the  ^ohc  and  Ionic  migrations 

The  presiding  cliiefs  of  the  .Eolic  emigration  are  the  representa- 

tives  of  the  heroic  lineage  of  the  Pelopids:  those  of  tlie  Ionic  cnvigra- 

ion  belong  to  the  Neleids;  and  even  m  Avhat  is  called  tie  Doric 

cmi-ration  to  Thera,  the  (Ekist  Theras  is  not  a  Donan  but  a  Kad- 

meirm    the  legitimate  descendant  of  (Edipus  and  Kadmus. 

The  ^olic    Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies    ^vere    planted  along  the 
western  coast 'of  Asia  Minor,  from  tho  coast  of  tho  Propontis  south- 


ward  down  to  Lyliia  (I  shall  in  a  future  chapter  speak  more  exactly 
of  their  boundaries);  the  ^olic  occupying  tlie  northern  portion  to-, 
gether  with  the  islands  of  Leshos  and  Teredos;  the  Doric  occtipying 
the  southernmost,  together  with  the  neighboring  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Kos;  and  the  Ionic  being  planted  betyveen  tliem,  comprehending 
Chios,  Samos,  and  the  Cyclades  islands.   *  %     ' 

1.  ^olic  Emigration, 

The  JEolic  emigration  was  conducted  by  the  Pelopids:  the  original 
story  seems  to  have  been  that  Orestes  himself  was  at  the  head  ol  tlie 
first  batch  of  colonists,  and  this  version  of  the  event  is  still  preserved 
by  Pindar  and  by  Hellanikus.  But  the  more  current  narratives 
represented  the  descendants  of  Orestes  as  chiefs  of  the  expeditions 
to  ^olis, — his  illegitimate  son  Penthilus,  by  Erigone  daughter  of 
^fnsthus,  together  with  Echelatus  and  Gras,  the'  son  and  grandson 
of  Penthilus — also  Kleues  and  Malaus,  descendants  of  Agamemnon 
through  another  lineage.  According  to  the  account  given  by  Sirabo, 
Orestes  began  the  emigration,  but  died  on  his  route  in  Arcadia;  hi$* 
son  Penthilus,  taking  the  guidance  of  the  emigrants,  conducted  them 
by  the  long  land-journey  through  Boeotia  and  Thessaly  to  Thrace; 
from  whence  Archelaus,  son  of  Penthilus,  led  them  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  settled  at  Daskylium  on  the  Propontis.  Gras,  son  of 
Archelaus,  crossed  over  to  Lesbos  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
island.  Kleues  and  Malaus,  conducting  another  body  of  Achaeans, 
were  longer  on  their  journey,  and  lingered  a  considerable  time  near 
Mount  Phrikium  in  the  territory  of  Lokris;  ultimately,  however, 
they  passed  over  by  sea  to  Asia  and  took  possession  of  Kyme,  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  ^Eolic 
cities  on  the  continent.  From  Lesbos  and  Kyme,  the  other  less  con- 
siderable ^olic  towns,  spreading  over  the  region  of  Ida  as  well  as 
the  Troad,  and  comprehending  the  island  of  Tenedos,  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  origin. 

Though  there  are  many  diffej*ences  in  the  details,  the  accounts 
agree  in  representing  these  ^Eolic  settlements  as  formed  by  the 
Achoeans  expatriated  from  Laconia  under  the  guidance  of  the  dis- 
possessed Pelopids.  We  are  told  that  in  their  journej  through 
Boeotia  they  received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  Strabo  adds 
that  the  emigrants  started  from  A-ulis,  the  port  from  whence  Aga 
meinnon  departed  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  He  also  informs 
us  that  they  missed  their  course  and  experienced  many  losses  from 
nautical  ignorance,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  particular  incidents 
he  alludes. 

,     ^  3.  Ionic  Emigration. 

The  Ionic  emigration  is  described  as  emanating  from  and  directed 
by  the  Athenians,  and  connects  itself  with  the  previous  legendary 
history  ot  Athens,  which  must  therefore  be  here  briefly  recapitulated. 
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The  great  mythical  hero,  Theseus,  of  whose  military  prowess  and 
errant  exploits  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  still  more 
memorable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  as  an  internal  political 
reformer.  He  was  supposed  to  have  performed  for  them  the  ines- 
timable service  of  transforming  Attica  out  of  many  states  into  one. 
Each  denie,  or  at  least  a  great  many  out  of  the  whole  number,  had 

before  his  time  enjoyed  political  independence  under  its  own  magis- 
trates and  assemblies,  acknowledging  only  a  federal  union  with  the 
rest  under  the  presidency  of  Athens.  By  a  mixture  of  conciliation 
and  force,  Theseus  succeeded  in  putting  down  all  tliese  separate 
governments,  and  bringing  them  to  unite  in  one  political  system 
centralized  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  established  a  constitu- 
tional government,  retaining  for  himself  a  defined  power  as  king  or 
president,  and  distributing  the  people  into  three  classes:  Eupatridse, 
a  sort  of  sacerdotal  noblesse;  Geomori  and  Demiurgi,  husbandmen 
and  artisans.  Having  brought  these  important  changes  into  efficient 
working,  he  commemorated  them  for  his  posterity  by  introducing 
solemn  and  appropriate  festivals.  In  confirmation  of  the  dominion 
of  Athens  over  the  Megarid  territory,  he  is  said  farther  to  have 
erected  a  pillar  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter  toward  the  isthmus, 
marking  the  boundary  between  Peloponnesus  and  Ionia. 

But  a  revolution  so  extensive  was  not  consummated  witliout  cre- 
ating much  discontent.  Menestheus,  the  rival  of  Theseus, — the  first 
gpecimen,  aswT.  are  told,  of  an  arifiil  demagogue,— took  advantage 
of  this  feeling  to  assail  and  undermine  him.  Theseus  had  quitted 
Attica  to  accompany  and  assist  his  friend  Peirithous  in  his  journey, 
down  to  the  under-world,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  goddess  Perse- 
phone,— or  (as  those  who  were  critical  in  legendary  story  preferred 
recounting)  in  a  journey  to  the  residence  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the 
Molossians  in  Epirus,  to  carry  off  his  daughter.  In  this  enterprise 
Peirithous  perished,  while  Theseus  was  cast  into  prison,  from 
w  hence  he  was  only  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  Herakles.  It 
was  during  his  temporary  absence  that  the  Tyndarids,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  invaded  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their  sister 
Helen,  whom  Theseus  had,  at  a  former  period,  taken  away  from 

Sparta  and  deposited  at  Aphidnse;  and  the  partisans  of  Menestheus 
took  advantage  both  of  the  absence  of  Theseus  and  of  the  calamity 
which  his  licentiousness  had  brought  upon  the  country,  to  ruin  his 
popularity  with  the  people.  When  he  returned  he  found  thtm  no 
longer  disposed  to  endure  his  dominion,  or  to  continue  to  him  the 
honors  which  their  previous  feelings  of  gratitude  had  conferred. 
Having,  therefore,  placed  his  sons  under  the  protection  of  Elephenor  ; 
in  Eubcea,  he  souglit  an  asylum  with  Lykomcdes,  prince  oij^  Scyros, 
fro!n  whom,  however,  he  received  nothing  but  an  insidious  welcome 
and  a  traitorous  death. 

Menestheus,  succeeding  to  the  honors  of  the  expatriated  hero, 
coiimiaoded  tlia  Atkeniao  troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy.      But,  tboui'h 
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he  survived  the  capture,  he  never  returned  to  Athens*— different 
stories  being  related  of  the  place  where  he  and  his  companions  set- 
tled. During  this  interval,  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  having 
changed,  they  restored  the  sons  of  Theseus,  who  had  served  at  Troy 
under  Eie])henor,  and  had  returned  unhurt,  to  the  station  and  func- 
tions of  their  father.  The  Theseids  Demophoon,  Oxyntas,  Aphei- 
das,  and  Thymoetes,  had  successively  filled  this  post  for  the  space  of 
about  sixty  years,  when  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Peloponnesus  (as  has 
been  before  related)  compelled  Melanthus  and  the  Neleid  family  to 
abandon  their  kingdom  of  Pylus.  The  refugees  found  shelter  at 
Athens,  where  a  fortunate  adventure  soon  raised  Melanthus  to  the 
throne.  A  war  breaking  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Ba?otians 
respecting  the  boundary  tract  of  (Enoe,  the  Boeotian  king,  Xanthus, 
challenged  Thymoetes  to  single  combat:  the  latter  declining  to  accept 
it,  Melanthus  not  only  stood  forward  in  his  place,  but  practiced  a 
cunning  stratagem  with  such  success  as  to  kill  his  adversary.  He 
was  forthwith  chosen  king,  Thymoetes  being  constrained  to  resign. 

Melanthus  and  his  son,  Kodrus,  reigned  for  neiMly  sixty  years, 
during  which  their  large  bodies  of  fugitives,  escaping  from  the 
recent  invaders  throughout  Greece,  were  harbored  by  the  Athenians: 
so  that  Attica  became  populous  enough  to  excite  the  alarm  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians.  A  powerful  Dorian  force, 
imder  the  command  of  Aletes  from  Corinth  and  Alth?emenes  from 
Argos,  were  accordingly  despatched  to  invade  the  Athenian  terri- 
tory, in  which  the  Delphian  oracle  promised  them  success,  provided 
they  abstained  from  injuring  the  person  of  Kodrus.  Strict  orders 
were  given  to  the  Dorian  army  that  Kodrus  should  be  preserved 
unhurt;  but  the  oracle  had  become  known  among  the  Athenians, 
and  the  generous  prince  determined  to  bring  death  upon  himself  as 
a  means  of  salvation  to  his  country.  Assuming  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  he  intentionally  provoked  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Dorian 
troops,  who  slew  him  without  suspecting  his  real  character.  No 
sooner  was  this  event  known  than  the  Dorian  leaders,  despairing  of 
success,  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  evacuated  the  country.  In 
retiring,  liowever,  they  retained  possession  of  Megara,  where  they 
established  permanent  settlers;  and  which  became  from  this  moment 
•Dorian, — seemingly  at  tirst  a  dependency  of  Corinth,  thougli  it  after- 
ward acquired  its  freedom  and  became  an  autonomous  community. 
This  memorable  act  of  devoted  patriotism,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
dauirhtcrs  of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Menoekeus  at  Thebes, 
entitled  Kodrus  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  splendid  characters  in 

Grecian  legend. 

Kodrus  is  numbered  as  the  last  king  of  Atliens:  his  descendants 

were  styled  Archons.  but  they  held  that  dignity  for  life— a  practice 
which  prevailed  during  a  long  course  of  years  afterward.  Medon 
and  Neileus,  his  two  sons,  having  quarreled  about  the  succession, 
the  J>elphiaD  oracle  decidod  in  favor  cf  the  former;  upock  which  the 
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latter,  afffonted  at  the  preference,  resolved  upon  seeking  a  new 
home.  Tliere  were  at  this  moment  many  dispossessed  sections  of 
Greeks,  and  an  adventitious  population  accumulated  in  Attica,  who 
were  anxious  lor  settlements  beyond  sea.  Tlie  expeditions  which 
now  set  forth  to  cross  the  ^gean,  chiefly  under  the  conduct 
of  members  of  the  Kodrid  family,  composed  collectively  the  mem- 
orable Ionic  emigration,  of  whicli  the  lonians,  recently  expelled 
from  Peloponnesus,  formed  a  part,  but,  as  it  woidd  seem,  only  a 
small  part;  for  we  hear  of  many  quite  distinct  niccs,  some  renowned 
in  legend,  who  withdraw  from  Greece  amidst  this  assemblage  of 
colonists.  The  Kadmcians,  the  Minya?  of  Orcliomenus,  the  Abantes 
of  Euboea,  the  Dryopes;  the  Molossi,  the  Phokians,  the  Boeotians, 
the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  even  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus— are 
represented  as  furnishing  each  a  proportion  of  the  crews  of  these 
emigrant  vessels.  Nor  were  tlie  results  unworthy  of  so  mighty  a 
confluence  of  different  race^.  Not  only  the  Cyclades  islands  in  the 
^gean,  but  the  great  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  near  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  ten  different  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Mile- 
tus on  the  south  to  Phokaia  in  the  north,  were  founded,  and  all 
adopted  the  Ionic  name.  Athens  was  the  metropolis  or  mother- 
city  of  all  of  them:  Androklus  and  Neileus,  the  (Ekists  of  Ephesus 

and  Miletus,  and  probably  other  CEkists  also  started  from  the  Pry- 
taneium  at  Athens,  with  those  solemnities,  religious  and  j)olitical, 
which  usually  marked  the  departure  of  a  swarm  of  Grecian  colo- 
Dists. 

Other  mythical  families,  besides  the  heroic  lineage  of  Neleus  and 
Nestor,  as  represented  by  the  sons  of  Kodrus,  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  expedition.  Herodotus  mentions  Lykian  chiefs,  descendants 
from  Glaukus  son  of  Ilippolochus,  anjl  Pausanias  tells  us  of  Philotas 
descendant  of  Peneleos,  who  went  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Thebans: 
both  Glaukus  and  Peneleos  are  commemorated  in  the  Iliad.  And  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (though  we  do  not 

know  on  what  authority),  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pliokaa — which 
was  the  northernmost  city  of  Ionia  on  the  borders  of  ^olis,  and  one 
of  the' last  founded — consisting  mostly  of  Phokian' colonists  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  Philogenes  and  Daemon,  were  not 
admitted  into  the  pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  until  they  consented  to 
choose  for  themselves  chiefs  of  the  Kodrid  family.  Prokles.  the 
chief  who  conducted  the  Ionic  emigrants  from  Epidaurus  to  Samos, 
was  said  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 

Of  the  twelve  Ionic  states  constituting  the  pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony 
— some  of  them  among  the  greatest  cities  in  Hellas — I  shall  say  no 
more  at  present,  as  I  have  to  treat  of  them  again  when  I  come  upon 
historical  ground. 
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3.  Doric  Emigrations. 

The  ^olic  and  Ionic  emigrations  are  thus  both  presented  to  us  as 
direct  consequences  of  the  event  called  the  return  of  the  Herakleids: 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  formation  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Asia  Minor:  Kos,  Knidus,  Halicarnassus, 
and  Rhodes,  with  its  three  separate  cities,  as  well  as  the  Dorian  estab- 
lishments in  Krete,  Melos,  and  Thera,  are  all  traced  more  or  less 
dire(;tly  to  the  same  great  revolution. 

Thefa,  more  especially,  has  its  root  in  the  legendary  world.  Its 
Gi^kist  was  Theras,  a  descendant  of  the  lieroic  lineage  ot  OEdipus  and 
Kadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  the  young  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prokles,  during  whose  minority  he  had  exercised  the 
regency.  On  their  coming  of  age  his  functions  were  at  an  end;  but 
being  unable  to  endure  a  private  station,  he  determined  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  body  of  emigrants.  Many  came  forward  to 
join  him,  and  the  expedition  was  ifurther  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
interlopers,  belonging  to  the  Minya?,  of  whom  the  Lacedemonians 
were  anxious  to  get  rid.  These  Slmyae  had  arrived  in  Laconia,  not 
long  before,  from  the  island  of  Lcmnos,  out  of  which  they  had  been 

expelled  by  the  Pelasg'ian  fugitives  from  Attica.  They  landed  with- 
out asking^]>ermission,  took  up  their  abode  and  began  to  "  light  their 
flres"  on  Mount  Taygetus.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  ask 
who  they  were  and  wherefore  they  had  come,  the  Minyaj  replied  that 
they  were  sons  of  the  Argonauts  who  had  landed  at  Lemnos,  and 
that,  being  expelled  from  their  own  homes,  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  solicit  an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  their  fathers;  they 
asked,  withal,  to  be  admitted  to  share  both  the  lands  and  the  honors 
of  the  state.  The  Lacedfemonians  granted  the  request,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  ancestry— their  own  great  heroes,  the  Tynda- 
rids,  havinn;  been  enrolled  in  the  crew  of  the  Argo:  the  Minyse  were 
then  introduced  as  citizens  into  the  tribes,  received  lots  of  land,  and 

bci^an  to  intermarry  with  the  pre-existing  families.     It  was  not  long, 

however,  before  they  became  in>;olent:  they  demanded  a  share  in  liie 

kinirdom  (which  was  the  venerated  privilege  of  the  Ht-rak-leils).  ai.d 

SO  grossly  misconducted  themselves  in  other  ways  tiiat  the  LuCedie- 

monians  resolved  to  put  thein  to  death,  and  began  by  casting  iheJii 

into  prison.     While  the  Minyai  were  thus  confined,  their  wives, 

Sp 
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who  thus  escaped  and  fled  again  to  Mount  Taygetus.     Ihe  greater 

number  of  them  quitted  Laconia,  and  marched  to  Triphylia  m  the 

western  regions  of  Peloponnesus,   from  whence  they  expelled  the 

Paroreataj  and  the  Kaukones,  and  founded  six  towns  of  their  own, 

of  which  Lepreum  was  the  chief.     A  certain  proportion,  however, 

by  permission  of  the  LacedaemouiaDs,  joined  Theras  and  departed 
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with  him  to  the  island  of  Kalliste.  then  possesscd^hy  Phoenician 
inhabitants  who  were  descended  from  the  kinsmen  and  companions 
of  Kadnuis,  and  who  had  been  left  there  b}^  that  prince,  when  he 
came  forth  in  search  of  Europa,  ei<j:ht  generations  preceding.  Arriv- 
ing tlius  among  men  of  kindred  lineage  with  himself,  Theras  met 
with  a  fraternal  reception,  and  the  island  derived  from  him  the  name, 

under  which  it  is  historically  known,  of  Thera. 

Such  is  the  foundation-legend  of  Thera,  believed  both  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  by  the  Therseans,  and  interesting  as  it  Inings 
before  us.  characteristically  as  well  as  vividly,  the  persons  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mythical  world, — the  Argonauts,  with  the  Tyndarids  as 
their  children'  In  Lcpreum,  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia,  the 
descent  from  the  Minyte  of  old  seems  to  have  been  believed  in  the 
historical  times,  and  the  mention  of  the  river  Minyeius  in  those 
regions  by  Homer  tended  to  contirm  it.  But  people  were  not  unani- 
mous as  to  the  legend  by  which  that  descent  should  be  made  out; 
while  some  adopted  the  story  just  cited  from  Herodotus,  others 
imairined  that  Chloris,  who  haa  come  from  the  Minyeian  town  of 
Orciiomenus  as  the  wife  of  Neleus  to  Pylus,  had  brought  with  her  a 
body  of  her  countrymen. 

These  Minyae,  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  appear  again  as  portions 
of  another  narrative  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Melos. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  when  the  Herakleids  and  the 
Dorians  invaded  Laconia,  Philonomus,  an  Achaean,  treacherously 
betrayed  to  them  the  country,  for  which  he  received  as  his  recom- 
pense the  territory  of  Amyklaj.  He  is  said  to  have  peopled  this 
territory  by  introducing  detachments  of  Minya?  from  Lemnos  and 
Imbros,  who,  in  the  third  generation  after  the  return  of  the  Herak- 
leids, became  so  discontented  and  mutinous,  that  the  Lacedaj- 
monians  resolved  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  as  emigrants, 
under  their  chiefs.  Polls  and  Delphus.  Taking  the  direction  of 
Krete,  they  stopped  in  their  way  to  land  a  portion  of  their  colonists 
on  the  island  of  Melos,  which  remained  throughout  the  historical 
times  a  faithful  and  attached  colony  of  Lacedjemon.  On  arriving  in 
Krele,  they  are  said  to  have  settled  at  the  town  of  Gortyn.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  other  Dorian  establishments,  either  from  Lacedaemon 
or  Argos,  were  formed  in  Krete,  and  Lyktos  in  particular  is  noticed, 
not  only  as  a  colony  of  Sparta,  but  as  distinguished  for  the  analogy 
of  its  laws  and  customs.  It  is  even  said  that  Krete,  immediately  ^ 
after  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and 
depopulated  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  that,  in  the  third  genei*- 
ation  afterwards,  so  great  was  the  influx  of  immigrants,  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  island  was  renewed  with  the  exception  of 
the  Eteokretes  at  Polichna*  and  Praesus. 

There  were  Dorians  in  Krete  in  the  time  of  the  Odyssey:  Homer 
mentions  diffeit^nt  lancruages  and,difi]prent  races  of  men;  Eteokretes, 
Kydoncs,  IVn-ians,  Achaeftns,  and  Pelai^gianfi.  as  all  co-existing  in 
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the  island,  which  he  describes  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety 
cities.  A  legerd  given  by  Androu,  based  seemingly  upon  the  state* 
nient  of  Herodotus,  that  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellen  had  settled  in 
Histiaeotis,  ascribed  the  first  introduction  of  the  three  last  races  to  Tek- 
taphus  son  of  Dorus — who  had  led  forth  from  that  country  a  colony 
of  Dorians,  Acha^ans,  and  Pelasgians,  and  had  lauded  in  Krete  during 

the  reign  of  the  indigenous  king  Kres.  This  story  of  Andron  so 
exactly  fits  on  to  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  Kretan  inhabitants,  that 
we  may  reasonably  presume  it  to  have  been  designedly  arranged  with 
reference  to  that  Catalogue,  so  as  to  afford  some  plausible  account,  ^ 
consistently  with  the  received  legendary  chroui)logy,  how  there  came 
to  be  Dorians  in  Krete  before  the  Trojan  war — the  Dorian  colonies, 
after  the  return  of  the  Herakles,  being,  of  course,  long  posterior  in 
supposed  order  of  time.  To  find  a  leader  sufficiently  early  for  his 
hypothesis,  Andron  ascends  to  the  primitive  Eponynius  Dorus,  to 
whose  son,  Tektaphus,  he  ascribes  the  introduction  of  a  mixed 
colony  of  Dorians,  Ach^rans,  and  Pelasgians  into  Krete.  These  are 
the  exact  three  races  enumerated  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  king  Kres, 
whom  Andron  affirms  to  have  been  then  reigning  in  the  island, 
represents  tlie  Eteokretes  and  Kydones  in  the  list  of  Homer.  The 
story  seems  to  have  found  favor  among  native  Kretan  historians,  as 
it  doubtless  serves  to  obviate  what  would  otherwise  be  a  contradiction 
in  the  legendary  chronology. 

Another  Dorian  emigration  from  Peloponnesus  to  Krete.  which 
extended  also  to  Rhodes  and  Kos,  is  further  said  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Althaemenes,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Attica  in  which  Kodrus  perished.  This  prince,  a  Herak- 
leid  and  third  in  descent  from  Temenus,  was  induced  to  expatriate 
by  a  family  quarrel,  and  conducted  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists  from 
Argos  first  to  Krete,  where  some -of  them  remained;  but  the  greater 
number  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes,  in  which  island,  after  expelling 
the  Kalian  possessors,  he  founded  the  three  cities  of  Lindus,  lalysus, 
and  Kamairus. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add  that  the  legend  of  the  Rhodian  archaeolo 
gists  respecting  their  CEkist  Althnemenes,  who  w^as  worshiped  in  the 
island  with  heroic  honors,  was  something  totally  diiferent  from  the 
preceding.  Althaemenes  was  a  Kretan,  son  of  the  king  Katreus,  and 
grandson  of  Minos.  An  oracle  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  one 
day  kill  his  father:  eager  to  escape  so  terrible  a  destiny,  he  quitted 
Krete,  and  conducted  a  colony  to  Rhodes,  where  the  famous  temple 
of  the  Atabyrian  Zeus,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Atabyrum, 
was  ascribed  to  his  foundation,  built  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  ' 
Krete.  He  had  been  settled  on  the  island  for  some  time,  when  his  father 
Kitreus.  anxious  again  to  embrace  his  only  son,  followed  him  from 
Krete:  he  landed  in  Rhodes  during  the  night  wit-liout  being  khcf^, 
and  a  casual  collision  took  place  between  his  attendants  and  th^ 
islanders.     Althromenes  hastened  to  the  shore  to  assist  in  repelling 
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the  supposed  enemies,  and  in  the  fray  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
bis  ai^ed  father. 

Either  llie  emigrants  who  accompanied  Althaemenes,  or  some  other 
Dorian  colonists  afterward,  are  reported  to  have  settled  at  Kos, 
Knidus,  KarpaLhus,  and  Halilvarnas^us.  To  the  hist-mentioned  city, 
however,  Anthes  of  Troezen  is  assigned  as  the  a3kist :  the  emigrants 
who  accompanied  him  were  said  to  liave  belonged  to  tlie  Dymanian 
tribe,  one  of  the  three  tribes  always  found  in  a  Doric  state:  and  the 
city  seems  to  liave  been  cliaracterized  as  a  colony  sometimes  of 
Troezen,  sometimes  of  Argos. 

We  thus  have  the  ^olic,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Doric  colonial  estab- 
lishments in  Asia,  all  springing  out  of  the  legendary  age,  and  all 
set  forth  as  consequences,  direct  or  indirect,  of  what  is  called  the 
return  of  tlie  Herakleids,  or  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
According  to  the  received  chronology,  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
period,  supposed  to  comprise  nearly  three  centuries,  which  is 
alnost  an  entire  blank,  before  we  reach  authentic  chronology  and 
tlie  first  recorded  Olympiad — and  they  thus  form  the  concluding 
events  of  the  mythical  world,  out  of  which  we  now  pass  into  his- 
torical Greece,  such  as  it  stands  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch.  It  is 
by  these  migrations  that  the  ])arts  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate  are 
distributed  into  the  places  which  they  occupy  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
torical daylight — Dorians,  Arcadians,  ^i^tolo-Kleians,  and  Achseans, 
sharing  Peloponnesus  imeqnally  among  them — ^olians,  lonians,  and 
Dorians,  settled  both  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  and  the  coast  of 
Asia.  Minor.  The  return  of  the  Herakleids,  as  well  as  the  three  emi- 
grations, ^olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric,  present  the  legendary  explanation, 
suitable  to  the  feelings  and  belief  of  the  people,  showing  how  Greece 
passed  from  the  heroic  mccs  who  iHjsieged  Troy  and  Thebes,  piloted 
the  adventurous  Argo,  and  slew  tlie  monstrous  boar  of  Kalydon— to 
the  historical  races,  differently  named  and  classified,  who  furnished 
victors  to  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 

A  patient  and  learned  French  writer,  M.  Raoul  Rochette— w^io  con- 
strues all  the  events  of  the  heroic  age,  generally  speaking,  as  so  much 
real  history,  only  making  allowance  for  the  mistakes  and  exaggera- 
tions of  poets, — is  greatly  perplexed  by  the  blank  and  interruption 
which  this  supposed  continuous  series  of  history  presents,  from  the 

return  of  the  Jlerakleids  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads. 
He  cannot  explain  to  himself  so  long  a  period  of  absolute  quiescence, 
after  the  impoitcinl  incidents  and  striking  adventures  of  the  heroic 
age.  If  there  happened  nothing  worthy  of  record  during  this  long 
period — as  he  presumes  from  the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  trans- 
mitted—he concludes  that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  state  of 
suffe?  ing  and  exhaustion  in  which  previous  wars  and  revolution  had 
left  the  Greeks;  a  long  interval  of  complete  inaction  lieing  required 
to  heal  such  wounds. 
Assuming  ^I.  Uochette's  view  of  the  heroic  ages  to  be  correct, 
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and  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  that  the  adventures  ascribed  to 
the  Grecian  heroes  are  matters  of  historical  reality,  transmitted  bv 
tradition  from  a  period  of  time  four  centuries  before  the  recorded 
Olympiads,  and  only  embellished  by  describing  poets— the  blank 
which  he  hertj  dwells  upon  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing  and 
unaccountable.  It  is  strange  that  the  stream  of  tradition,  if  it  had 
once  begun  to  flow,  should  (like  several  of  the  rivers  in  Greece)  be 
submerged  for  two  or  three  centuries  and  then  reappear.  But  when 
we  make  what  appears  to  me  the  proper  distinction  between  legend 
Jind  history,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  period  of  blank  time  between  the 
tw^o  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
former  is  generated.  It  is  not  the  immediate  past,  but  a  supposed  remote 
past,  which  forms  the  suitable  atmosphere  of  mythical  narrative.— 
a  past  originally  quite  undetermined  in  respect  to  distance  from  the 
present,  as  w^e  see  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  And  even  wiien  w^e 
come  down  to  the  genealogical  poets,  who  affect  to  give  a  certain 
measure  of  bygone  time,  and  a  succession  of  person  as  well  as  events, 
still  the  names  whom  they  most  delight  to  honor  and  upon  whose 
exploits  they  chiefly  expatiate,  are  those  of  the  ancestral  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  tribe  and  their  supposed  contemporaries;  ancestors 
separated  by  a  long  lineage  from  the  present  hearer.  The  gods  and 
heroes  were  conceived  as  removed  from  him  by  several  generations, 
and  the  legendary  matter  which  was  grouped  around  them  appeared 
only  the  more  imposing  when  exhibited  at  a  respectful  distance, 
beyond  the  days  of  father  and  grandfather  and  of  all  known  prede- 
cessors. The  Odes  of  Pindar  l^trikingly  illustrate  this  tendency. 
We  thus  see  how  it  happened  that  betw^een  the  times  assigned  to 
lieroic  adventure  and  those  of  historical  record,  there  existed  an 
intermediate  blank,  filled  with  inglorious  names;  and  how^  among  the 
same  society,  which  cared  not  to  remember  proceedings  of  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  there  circulated  much  popular  and  accredited  nar- 
rative respecting  real  or  supposed  ancestors  long  past  and  gone. 
The  obscure  and  barren  centuries  wliich  immediately  precede  the 
first  recorded  Olympiad,  form  the  natural  separation  betw^een  the 
legendary  return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  historical  wars  of  Sparta 
against  Messene; — between  the  province  of  legend  wherein  matter 
of  fact  (if  any  there  be)  is  so  intimately  combined  with  its  accom- ' 
paniments  of  fiction,  as  to  be  undistinguishable  without  the  aid  of 
extrinsic  evidence— and  that  of  liistory,  where  some  matters  of  fact 
can  be  astcerained,  and  where  a  sagacious  criticism  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  trying  to  add  to  their  number. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

APPLICATION   OF   CHRONOLOGY  TO   GRECIAN   LEGEND. 

I  NEED  not  repeat  what  has  ah'eady  been  sufficiently  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  pages,  that  the  mass  of  Grecian  incident  anterior  to 
776  B  c  appears  to  me  not  reducible  either  to  liistory  or  to  chronol- 
oixv  and  that  any  chronological  systems  which  may  be  applied  to  it 
must  be  essentially  uncertified  and  ilhisory.  It  was,  however,  chro- 
noloo-izedin  ancient  times,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  in  modern; 
and  the  various  schemes  employed  for  this  purpose  may  be  found 
stated  and  compared  in  the  iirst  volume  (the  last  published)  of  Mr 
Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  There  were  amoug  the  Greeks,  and 
there  still  are  among  modern  scholars,  important  differences  as  to 
the  dates  of  the  principal  events:  Eratosthenes  dissented  both  Irom 
Herodotus  and  from  Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  while  Lurcher jmd 
Raoul  Rochette  (who  follow  Herodotus)  stand  opposed  to  O.  Muller 
and  to  Mr.  Clinton.  That  the  reader  may  have  a  gerieral  conception 
of  the  order  in  which  these  legendary  events  were  disposed  i  tran- 
scribe from  the  Fasti  Hellenici  a  double  chronological  table,  con- 
tained in  p.  139,  in  which  the  dates  are  placed  in  series  from  Fho- 
roneus  to  the  Olympiad  of  CoroBbus  in  B.C.  776-in  the  first  column 
accordinir  to  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  in  the  second  according  to 

that  of  Kallimachus.  ^  .  - 

*'The  following  table  (says  Mr.  Clinton)  offers  a  summary  view  of 
the  leading  periods  from  Phoroneus  to  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus. 
and  exhibits  a  double  series  of  dates;  the  one  proceeding  from  the 
date  of  Eratosthenes,  the  other  from  a  date  foundec.  on  the  reduced 
calculations  of  Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  which  strike  out  tifty-six 
years  from  the  amount  of  Eratosthenes.  Phanias,  as  we  liaye  seen, 
omitted  fifty-five  years  between  the  return  and  the  registered  Olym- 
piads; for  so  we  may  understand  the  account:  Kallimachus  tifty^six 
years  between  the  Olympiad  in  which  C^orcebus  won.  The  first 
column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  curpnt  years  before  and  after  the 
fall  of  Troy:  in  the  second  column  of  dates  the  compUU  mtervalB 

are  expressed."  ,  ,         ♦u^.^  ^#  tit^ 

Wherever  chronology  is  possible,  researches  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  which  have  conduced  so  much  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  later  times  of  Greece,  deserve  respectful  attention.  tJut  tne 
ablest  chronologist  can  accomplish  nothing  unless  he  is  supplied 
witli  a  certain  basis  of  matters  of  fact,  pure  and  distinguishable  from 
fiction,  and  authenticated  by  witnesses,  both  knowing  the  truth  and 
willinff  to  declare  it.  Possessing  this  preliminary  stock,  he  may  rea- 
son frSm  it  to  refute  distinct  falsehoods  and  to  correct  partial  mis- 
takes: but  if  all  the  orisrinal  statements  submitted  to  him  contain 
truth  (at  least  wherever  there  is  truth),  m  a  sort  of  chemical  comU- 
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Years 

before 

the  Fall 

of  Troy. 


(570)* 

(283)  ] 

(250) 

(200)  ] 

(150) 
180 

(100) 

78 
(42) 

do 

26 
24 
20 

18 
16 
10 


Years 

after  the 

Fall  of 

Troy. 


I 


8 


60 

80 

109 
110 
131 

139 
140 

161 

169 


soo 
4as  j 

352    1 


19 


Phoroneus,  p. 

Danaus,  p.  73  

Pelasgus  V.  p.  13,88 

Deukalion,  p.  42 

Erechtheus 

Da  rdanus,  p.  88 

Azan^  Aphidas,  Elatus 

KculniuSy  p.  85 

Felops . 

Birth  of  Hercules 

Argonauts 

First  Theban  war,  p.  51,  h 

Death  of  Hercules 

Death  of  Eurystkeus,  p.  106,  x 

Death  of  Hylliis 

Accession  of  Agamemnon 

Second  Theban  war,  p.  87, 1 . . . 
Trojan  expedition  (9y  Im) 


Years 
inter- 
vening 
between 
the  dif- 
ferent 
events. 


'^7 
33 
50 
50 

20 
SO 
2-^ 
36 
12 

4 

2 

4 
2>'9m 

2 

6 

9 


Troy  taken 

Orestes  reigns  at  Argos   in   the  8th 

year 

The  Thessali  occupy  Thessaly 

The  Boeoti  return  to  Boeotia  in  the 

60th  year 

uEolic  migration  under  Penthilus 

Return  of  the  Heraclidce  in  the  80th 

year i 

Aietes  reigns  at  Corinth,  p.  130,  m j 

Migration  of  Theras i 

Lesbos  occupied  130  years  after  the 

era ^ 

Death  of  Codnis 

Ionic    migration   60   years   after  the 

return 

Cyme   founded    150  years  after  the 

era 

Smyrna,  168  years  after  the  era,  p. 

165,  t 


Olympiad  of  Iphitus  . 
Olympiad  of  Corcebus, 


52 
20 

29 

1 

29 

8 
1 

11 

18 

131 


\ 


229 

108 

52 


B.C. 

Era- 

tosth. 


(1753) 
(1466) 
(1433) 
(1383) 

0333) 
1313 

(1283) 
1261 

(1225) 
1213 
1209 
I2(j7 

leas 
120G 

1198 
1192 


1183 
1176 

1124 

1104 
1075 
1074' 

1053 
1045 

1044 

1033 

1015 

[    684 
776 


B.C. 

Kalli- 
mach. 


(1697) 
(1410) 
(1377) 
(1327) 

(1277) 
1257 

(12-27) 
1205 

(1109) 
1157 
1153 
1151 
1147 
1144 
1148 
1136 


1127 
1120 

1068 

1048 
1019 
1018 

997 
989 

988 

977 

$59 

828 
776 


*  These  daue,  distinguished  fiiom  the  !>BSt  bv  brackets,  are  proposed  as  mt*e 

)njectures,  tounded  upon  the  probable  length  of  geileratioub. 
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nation  with  fiction,  which  he  has  no  means  of  decomposing,— he  is 
in  the  condition  of  one  wlio  tries  to  solve  a  problem  without  data: 
he  is  first  obliged  to  construct  his  own  data,  and  from  them  to  extract 
his  conclusions.  The  statements  of  the  epic  poets,  our  only  original 
witnesses  in  this  case,  correspond  to  tlie  description  here  given. 
Whether  the  proportion  of  truth  contained  in  them  be  smaller  or 
greater,  it  is  at  all  events  unassignable,— and  the  constant  and  inti- 
mate admixture  of  fiction  is  both  indisputable  in  itself,  and  indeed 
essential  to  the  purpose  and  profession  of  those  from  Avhom  the  tales 
proceed.  Of  such  a  character  are  all  the  deposing  witnesses,  even 
where  their  tales  agree;  and  it  is  out  of  a  heap  of  such  tales,  not 
agreeing,  but  discrepant  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  without  a  morsel 
of  pure  authenticated  truth,— that  the  critic  is  called  upon  to  draw 
out  a  methodical  series  of  historical  events  adorned  with  chronologi- 
cal dates. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  modern  critical  scholar  transported  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war— endued  with  his  present  habits 
of  appreciating  historical  evidence,  without  sharing  in  the  religious 
or  patriotic  feelings  of  the  country— and  invited  to  prepare,  out  of 
the  great  body  of  Grecian  epic  which  then  existed,  a  history  and 
chronology  of  Greece  anterior  to  776  B.C.,  assigninir  reasons  as  well 
for  what  he  admitted  as  for  what  he  rejected— I  feel  persuaded  that 
he  would  have  judged  the  undertaking  to  be  little  better  than  a 
process  of  guess-work.     But  the  modern  critic  finds  that  not  onlv 
Pherekydes   and  Hellanikus,   but  also  Herodotus  and   Thucvdides 
have  either  attempted  the  task  or  sanctioned  the  belief  that  it  was 
practicable,— a  matternot  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  both 
their   narrow    experience   of  historical  evidence  and  the  powerful 
ascendency  of  religion  and  patriotism  in  predisposing  them  to  anti- 
quarian belief,— and  he  therefore  accepts  the  problem  as  they  have 
bequeathed  it,  adding  his  own  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion.    Nevertheless,  he  not  only  follows  them  with  some  degree  of 
reserve  and  uneasiness,  but  even  admits  important  distinctions  quite 
foreign  to  their  habits  of  thought.     Tlmcydides  talks  of  the  deeds  of 
Helien  and  his  sons  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  now  speak  of 
William  the  Conqueror:  Mr.  Clinton  recognizes  Helien  with  his  sons 
Dorus,  ^olus,  and  Xuthus,>as  fictitious  persons.     Herodotus  recites 
the  great  heroic  genealogies  down  from  Kadmus  and  Danaus  with  a 
behet  not  less  complete  in  the  hio-her  members  of  the  series  than  in 
the  lower:  but  Mr.  Clinton  admits  a  radical  distinction  in  the  evi- 
dence of  events  before  and  after  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776 
B.C.— "  the  first  date  in  Grecian    chronology  (he  remarks,  p.  123) 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence''— ihe  highest  point  to 
which  Grecian  chronology,  reckoning  upward,  can  be  carried.     Of 
this  important  epoch  in  Giccian  development, — the  commencement 
of  authentic  chronological  life,— Herodotus  and  Thucvdides  Jiad  no 
knowledge  or  took  no  account:  the  later  chronologists-  from  f  imaeus 
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downvrard,  noted  it,  and  made  it  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  chronolo- 
gical comparisons,  so  far  as  it  went:  but  neither  Eratosthenes  nor 
Apollodorus  seem  to  have  recognized  (though  Varro  and  Africanus 
did  recognize)  a  marked  difference  in  respect  of  certainty  or  authen- 
ticity between  the  period  before  and  the  period  after. 

In  further  illustration,  of  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  that  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad  is  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  fixed  upon 
authentic  evidence,  we  have  in  p.  138  the  following  just  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  dissentient  views  of  Eratosthenes,  Piianias  and  Kalli  • 
machiis,  about  the  date  of  the  Troj'in  war:  "The  chronology  of 
Eratosthenes  (he  says),  founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  circum- 
stances, and  approved  by  those  to  whom  the  same  stores  of  informa- 
tion were  open,  is  entitled  to  our  respect.  But  we  must  remember 
that  a  conjectural  date  can  never  rise  to  the  authority  of  evidence; 
that  what  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  testimony,  is  not  an  equiva- 
lent: witnesses  only  can  prove  a  date,  and  in  the  want  of  these,  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  plainly  beyond  our  reach.  If,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  light,  we  seek  for  what  is  probable,  we  are  not  to  forget 
the  distinction  between  conjecture  and  proof ;  between  what  is  prob- 
able and  what  is  xertain.  The  computation,  then,  of  Eratosthenes 
for  the  war  of  Troy  is  open  to  inquiry;  and  if  we  find  it  adverse  to 
the  opinions  of  many  preceding  writers,  who  fixed  a  lower  date,  and 
adverse  to  the  acknowledged  length  of  generation  in  the  most  authen- 
tic dynasties,  we  are  allowed  to  follow  other  guides,  who  give  us  a 
lower  epoch." 

Here  Mr.  Clinton  again  plainly  acknowledges  the  want  of  evi- 
dence and  the  irremediable  uncertainty  of  Grecian  chronology  before 
the  Olympiads.  Now,  the  reasonable  conclusion  from  his  argu- 
ment is,  not  simply  that  **the  computation  of  Eratosthenes  was  open 
to  inquiry"  (which  few  would  be  found  to  deny),  but  that  both  Era- 
tosthenes and  Phanias  had  delivered  positive  opinions  upon  a  point 
on  which  no  sufticient  evidence  was  accessible,  and  therefore  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  a  guide  to  be  followed.     Mr.  Clin 


ipposed  point  coeval  wiui  or  anierior  lo  me  waroi  iroy- 
good   reason  for  the  marked  distinction  which  he  draws  between 
chronology  before  and  chronology  after  the  Olympiad  of  Koroebus, 

or  for  the  necessity  which  he  feels  of  suspending  his  upward  reckon 
ing  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  and  beginning  a  different  process, 
called  '*  a  downward  reckoning, ".from  the  higher  epoch  (supposed 
to  be  somehow  ascertained  without  any  upward  reckoning)  of  the 
first  patriarch  from  whom  such  authentic  dynasty  emanates.  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides  might  well,  upon  this  supposition,  ask  of  Mr. 
Clinton  why  he  called  upon  them  to  alter  their  method  of  proceed- 
ing at  the  year  776  B.C.,  and  why  they  m.ight  not  be  allowed  to 
pursue    their    "upward  chronological    reckoning"  without    inter- 
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ruption  from  Leonidas  up  to  Danans,  or  from  Peisistratus  np  to 
Hellen  and  Dcukalion,  without  any  alteration  in  the  point  of  view. 
Authentic  dyna.sties  from  the  Olympiads,  up  to  an  epoch  above  the 
Trojan  war,  would  enable  us  to  obtain  chronological  proof  of  the 
latter  date,  instead  of  being  reduced  (as  Mr.  Clinton  affirms  that  we 
arc)  to  ''  (conjecture"  instead  of  proof. 

The  whole  question,  as  to  the  value  of  the  reckoning  from  the 
Olympiads  up  to  Phoroneus,  does  in  truth  turn  upon  this  one  point: 

Are  those  genealogies  which  profess  to  cover  the  space  between 
the  two,  authentic  and  trustworthy  or  not?  Mr.  Clinton  appears  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  so,  when  he  admits  the  essential  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  evidence,  and  the  necessity  of  altering  the 
method  of  computation  before  and  after  the  first  recorded  Olympiad; 
yet  in  his  preface  he  labors  to  prove  that  they  possess  historical 
worth  and  are  in  the  main  correctly  set  forth:  moreover,  that  the 
fictitious  persons,  wherever  any  such  are  intermingled,  may  be 
detected  and  eliminated.  The  evidence  upon  which  he  relios  are: 
L  Inscriptions;  2.  The  early  poets.  _ 

1.  An  inscription,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of  wntingon  marble, 
carries  evidentiary  value  under  tlie  same  conditions  as  a  published 
writing  on  paper.  If  the  inscriber  reports  a  contemporary  fact 
whiciriie  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  if  there  be  no  reason  to 
suspect  misrepresentation,  we  believe  ihis  assertion:  if,  on  the  other 
iiaud,  he  records  facts  belonging  to  a  long  period  before  his  own  time, 
his  authority  counts  for  little,  except  in  so  far  as  we  can  verify  and 

appreciate  his  means  of  knowledge.  ^         ... 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  probative  force  of  any  mscription  the 
first  and  most  indispensable  point  is  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  date. 
Among  all  the  public  registers  and  inscriptions  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Clinton  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  positively  referred  to  a  date 
anterior  to  776  B.C.  The  quoit  of  Iphitus— the  public  registers  at 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Elis— the  list  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  at 
Arros— are  all  of  a  date  completely  uncertified.  O.  Midler  does, 
indeed,  agree  with  Mr.  Clinton  (though  in  my  opinion  without  any 
sufficient  ])roof)  in  assigning  the  quoit  of  Iphitus  to  the  age  ascribed 
to  that  prince:  and  if  we  even  grant  thus  much,  we  shall  have  an 
inscription  as  old  (adopting  Mr.  Clinton's  determination  of  the  age  of 
Iphitus)  as  828  B.C.  But  when  Mr.  Clinton  quotes  O.  MuUer  as 
admitting  the  registers  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Elis,  it  is  right  to 
add  that  the  latter  does  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of 
these  documents,  or  the  age  at  which  such  registers  began  to  be  kept. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  registers  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta  carrvini;  them  up  to  Herakles.  and  of  the  kings  of  Elis 
from  Oxylus  toTphitus:  but  the  question  is,  at  what  time  did  these 
lists  begin  to  be  kept  continuously?  This  is  a  point  which  w^e  have 
no  meaTis  of  deciding,  nor  can  wo  accept  Mr  Clinton's  unsupported 
conjecture,  when  he  tells  Ms^* '  r€rk<ips  these  were  begun  to  be 
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written  as  early  as  B.C.  1048,  the  probable  time  of  the  Dorian  con- 
quest "  Again  he  tells  us— ''At  Argos  a  register  was  preserved  of 
the  priestesses  of  Juno,  wiiich  might  be  more  ancient  than  the  cata- 
loo-ues  of  the  kinirs  of  Sparta  or  Corinth.  That  register,  from 
which    Hellanikus '^composed    his  work,   contained   the  priestesses 

from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Iftllanikus  himself 

But  this  cata!o;,nie  might  have  been  commenced  as  early  as  the  Tro- 
ian  war  itself,  and  even  at  a  still  earlier  date."  (Pp.  x.,  xi.)  Again 
respecting  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Herodotus  from  the  temple  of  : 
the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  in  which  Amphitryon  and  Laoda- 
mas  aie  named,  Mr.  Clinton  says-*'  They  were  ancient  m  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  which  vmy  perhaps  carry  them  back  400  years  before 
his  time-  and  in  that  case  thev  might  approach  withm  dOO  years 
of  Laodamas  and  within  400  years  of  the  probable  time  of  Ivadmus 
himself  "—"It  is  granted,"  he  adds  in  a  note,  *' that  these  mscriptions 
were  iwi  genuifu,  that  is,  not  of  the  date  to  which  they  were  assigned 
by  Herodotus  himself.      But   that   they  were   ancient  cannot  be 

doubted,"  etc.  ,      ^  .,     t         •      ah 

The  time  when  Herodotus  saw  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo 
at  Thebes  can  hardly  have  been  earlier  than  450  B.C.:  reckoning 
upward  from  hence  to  776  B.C.,  we  have  an  interval  of  326  years: 
tlie  inscriptions  which  Herodotus  saw  may  well,  therefore,  have  been 
ancient,  without  being  earlier  than  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Mr. 
Clinton  does,  indeed,  tell  us  that  ancient  ''may  perhaps^  be  con- 
strued as  400  years  earlier  than  Herodotus.  But  no  careful  reader 
can  permit  himself  to  convert  such  bare  possibility  into  a  ground  of 
infei^nce,  and  to  make  it  available,  in  conjunction  with  other  simi- 
lar possibilities  before  enumerated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
there  really  existed  inscriptions  in  Greece  of  a  date  anterior  to  nji 
B  c  Unless  Mr.  Clinton  can  make  out  this  he  can  derive  no  benetit 
from  inscriptions,  in  his  attempt  to  substantiate  the  reahty  of  the 
mythical  persons  or  of  the  mythical  events.  ,  .        , 

The  truth  is  that  the  Herakleid  pedigree  of  the  Spartan  kings  (as 
has  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter)  is  only  one  out  of  the  numer- 
ous  divine  and  heroic  genealogies  with  which  the  Hellenic  world 
abounded  —a  class  of  documents  which  become  historical  evidence 
only  so  hi'i^h  in  the  descending  series  as  the  names  composing  them 
are  authenticated  by  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  enroll- 
ment At  what  period  this  enrollment  began,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion Two  remarks,  however,  may  be  made,  in  reference  to  any 
approximate  guess  as  to  the  time  when  actual  registration  com- 
menced: First,  that  the  number  of  names  in  the  pedigree,  or  the 
len^rth  of  past  time  which  it  professes  to  embrace,  affords  no  pre- 
suinplion  of  any  superior  antiquity  in  the  time  of  registration,  bee- 
ondly,  that  looking  to  the  acknowledged  paucity  and  rudeness  of 
Grecian  writing,  even  down  to  the  60th  Olympiad  (o40  B.C.)  audio 
the  abt^oce  of 'the  habit  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  low  esumate  o.  it^ 
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value  which  such  a  state  of  things  argues,  the  presumption  is  that 
written  enrollment  of  family  genealogies  did  not  commence  until  a 
long  time  after  776  B.C.,  and  the  obligation  of  proof  falls  upon  him 
who  maintains  that  it  commenced  earlier.  And  this  second  remark 
is  farther  borne  out  when  we  observe  that  lliere  is  no  registered  list, 

except  that  of  the  Olympffc  victors,  Avhich  goes  up  even  so  Idgh  as 
776  B.C.  The  next  list  which  O.  Miiller  and  Mr.  Clinton  produce  ia 
that  of  the  Karneonik<nD  or  victors  at  the  Karneian  festival,  which 
reaches  only  up  to  676  B.C. 

If  Mr.  Clinton,  then,  makes  little  out  of  inscriptions  to  sustain  his 
view  of  Grecian  history  and  chronology  anterior  to  the  recorded 
Olympiads,  let  us  examine  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  his 
Other  source  of  evidence— the  early  poets.  And  here  it  will  be  found : 
First,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  these  witnesses,  ho 
lays  down  positions  respecting  historical  evidence  both  indefensible 
in  themselves,  and  especially  inapplicable  to  the  early  times  of  " 
Greece;  secondly,  that  his  reasoning  is  at  the  same  time  inconsistent 
— inasmuch  as  it  includes  admissions  which,  if  properly  understood 
and  followed  out,  exhibit  these  very  witnesses  as  habitually,  indis- 
criminately, and  unconsciously  mingling  truth  and  fiction,  and, 
therefore,  little  fit  to  be  believed  upon  their  solitary  and  unsupported 
testimony. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  lie  says  (Introduction,  pp.  ii.,  iii.): 
*'The  authority  even  of  the  genealogies  has  been  called  in  question 
by  many  able  and  learned  persons,  who  reject  Danaus,  Kadmus, 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  many  others,  as  fictitious  persons.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  any  fact  would  come  from  the  hands  of  the  poets  embel- 
lished with  many  fabulous  additions:  and  fictitious  genealogies  were 
undoubtedly  composed.  Because,  however,  some  genealogies  were 
fictitious,  w^e  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  all  were'fabulous 
.  .  .  .  .  In  estimating,  then,  the  historical  value  of  the  genealogies 
transmitted  by  the  early  poets,  we  may  take  a  middle  course;  not 
rejecting  them  as  wholly  false,  nor  yet  implicitly  receiving  all  as 
true.  The  genca\os:;ics  contai?i  many  real  persons,  but  tliese  are  incor- 
porated  with  many  fictitious  names.  The  tictions,  however,  will  have 
a  basis  of  truth :  the  genealogical  expression  may  be  false,  but  the 
connection  which  it  describes  is  real.  Even  to  those  who  reject  the 
whole  as  fabulous,  the  exhibition  of  the  early  times,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  this  volume,  may  still  be  not  unacceptable:  because  it  is 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  antiquity  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Greeks  concerning  their  own  origin  should  be  set  before  us, 
even  if  these  are  erroneous  opinions,  anid  that  their  story  should  be 
told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves.  The  names  preserved  by  the 
ancient  genealogies  maybe  considered  of  three  kinds:,  either  fhey 
were  the  name  oia*race  or  clan  convertc'd  into  the  name  of  an  indi-  i 
vidual,  or  they -were  altogether  fictitious,  or,  lastly,  they  were  real 
biiitorical    iianies.       An    attempt    h   mode   in   the  ^four  penealo^^i^ical 


tables  inserted  below  to  distinguish  these  three  classes  of  names.  . .  . 
Of  those  who  are  left  in  the  third  class  (i.e..  the  real)  all  are  not 
entitled  to  remain  there.  But  I  have  only  placed  in  the  third  class 
those  names  concerning  which  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt.  The 
rest  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader." 

Pursuant  to  this  principle  of  division,  Mr.  Clinton  furnishes  four 
gcnealo^cal  tables,  in  which  the  names  of  persons  representing  races 
are  printed  in  capital  letters  and  those  of  purely  fictitious  persons  in 
italics.  And  these  tables  exhibit  a  curious  sample  of  the  intimate 
commixture  of  fiction  with  that  which  he  calls  truth:  real  son  and 

.mythical  father,  real  husband  and  mythical  wife,  or  vice  versa. 
'^     Upon  Mr.  Clinton's  tables  we  may  remark: 

1.  The  names  singled  out  as  fictitious  are  distinguished  by  no  com- 
mon character,  nor  any  mark  either  assignable  or  defensible,  from 
those  which  are  left  as  real.  To  take  an  example  (p.  40),  why  is 
Itonus  the  first  pointed  out  as  a  fiction,  while  Itonus  the  second, 
together  with  Physcus,  Cynus.  Salmoneus,  Ormenus,  etc.,  in  the  same 
page,  are  preserved  as  real,  all  of  them  being  eponyms  of  towns  just 
as  much  as  Itonus  ? 

2.  If  we  are  to  discard  Hellen,  Dorus,  iEolus,  Ion,  etc.,  as  not 
being  real  individual  persons,  but  expressions  for  personified  races, 
why  are  we  to  retain  Kadmus,  Danaus,  Hyllus,  and  several  others, 
who  are  just  as  much  eponyms  of  races  and  tribes  as  the  four  above- 
mentioned  ?  Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and  Dymas  are  the  eponyms  of  the 
three  Dorian  tribes,  just  as  Hoples  and  the  other  three  sons  of  Ion 
were  of  the  four  Attic  tribes;  Kadmus  and  Danaus  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Kadmeians  and  Danaans  as  Argus  and  Achaeus  to 
the  Argeians  and  Achaean s.  Besides,  there  are  many  other  names 
really  eponymous,  which  we  cannot  now^  recognize  to  be  so,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Hellenic  population,  each  of  which,  speaking  generally,' had  its  god 
or  hero,  to  whom  the  original  of  the  name  was  referred.  If,  then, 
eponymous  manes  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  category  of  reality, 
we  shall  find  that  the  ranks  of  the  real  men  will  be  thinned  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Clinton's  tables. 

3.  Though  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  carry  out  consistently  either  of  his 
disfranchizing  qualifications  among  the  names  and  persons  of  the  old 
mythes,  he  nevertheless,  presses  them  far  enough  to  strike  out  a  sen- 
sible proportion  of  the  whole.  By  conceding  thus  much  to  modern 
skepticism,  he  has  departed  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hellanikus  and 
Herodotus,  and  the  ancient  historians  generally;  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  names,  which  he  has  been  the  most  forward  to  sacrifice,  are 
exactly  those  to  which  they  were  most  attached  and  which  it  would 

'  have  been  most. painful  to  their  faith  to  part  with— I  mean  the  epony- 
mous heroes.  Neither  Herodotus,  nor  Hellanikus,  nor  Eratosthenes, 
nor  any  one  of  the  chronological  reckoners  of  antiquity,  would  have 
admitted  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws  between  persons 
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real  and  persons  fictiiious  in  the  old  mythical  world,  though  thry 
might  perhaps  occasionally,  on  special  grounds,  call  in  question  the 
existence  of  some  individual  characters  among  the  mythical  ancestry 


antiquity  assumed  that  the  mythical  charMCters  in  their  .full  and 
entire  sequence  were  all  real  peVsons.  Setting  up  the  entire  list  as 
real,  they  calculated  so  many  generations  to  a  century,  and  thus 
determined  the  numher  of  centuries  ^vhich  -eparatcd  themselves 
from  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  autochthonous  men  who  formed 
in  their  view  the  historical  starting-point.  But  as  soon  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  parsonages  in  the  mythical  world  are  divisihle  into 
two  classes,  partly  real  and  partly  lictitious,  the  integrity  of  the 
series  is  hrokeri  up,  and  it  can  he  no  longer  emi)loyed  as  a  basis  for 
chronological  calculation.  In  the  estimate  of  the  ancient  chronol- 
ogers,  three  succeeding  persons  )f  the  same  lineage— grandfather, 
father,  and  son— counted  for  a  century;  and  this  may  pass  in  a  rough 


computation  disappears.  Now,  Mr.  Clinton  is  inconsistent  with  him- 
self in  this — that,  while  he  abandons  the  unsuspecting  liistorical  faith 
of  the  Grecian  chronologers,  he  nevertheless  continues  his  chrono- 
logical computations  upon  the  data  of  that  ancient  faith— upon  the 
assumed  reality  of  all  the  persons  constituting  his  ante-historical 
generations.  What  becomes,  for  example,  of  the  Ilerakleid  gene- 
alogy of  the  Spartan  kings,  when  it  is  adnntted  that  eponymous  per- 
son's are  to  be  canceled  as^tictions;  seeing  that  Hyllus,  through  whom 
those  kinirs  traced  their  origin  to  Herakles,  comes  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  under  that  category,  as  much  so  as  Iloples,  the  son  of  Ion  ? 
It  Avill  be  found  that,  when  wc  once  cease  to  believe  in  the  mythical 
world  as  an  uninterrupted  and  unalloyed  succession  of  real  individu- 
als, it  becomes  unfit  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  chronological  computa- 
tions, and  that  Mr.  Clinton,  when  he  mutilated  the  data  of  the 
ancient  chronolooists,  oiurht  at  the  same  time  to  have  abandoned 
their  problems  as  insoluble.  Genealogies  of  real  persons,  such  as 
Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes  believed  in,  afford  a  tolerable  basis  for 
calculations  of  time,  within  certain  limits  of  error;  "genealogies 
containing  m;\ny  real  persons,  but  incorimrated  with  many  lictitious 
names"  (to  use  the  language  just  cited  from  Mr.  (Linton),  are  essen- 
tially unavailable  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  right  here  to  add  that  I   airree  in  Mr.  Clinton's  view  of  these 
eponymous  persons:  I  admit  with  him  that  "  the  genealogical  expres-  • 
sion  may  often  be  false,  when  the  connection  which  it  describes  is 
real."     Thus,  for  example,  the  adoption  of  Hyllus  by  ^gimius,  the 
father  of  Pamphvlus  and  D\Tnas.  to  the  privileges  of  a  son  and  to  a 
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third  fraction  of  his  territories,  may  reasonably  be  construed  as  a 
mythical  expression  of  the  fraternal  union  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
Uylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes:  so  about  the  relationship  of  Ion 
and  Aclia3us,  of  Dorus  and  ^^ohis.  But  if  we  put  this  construction 
on  the  name  of  Hyllus,  or  Ion,  or  Achseus,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  employ  either  of  these  persons  as  units  in  chronological  reckon 
ing;  nor  is  it  consistent  to  recognize  them  in  the  lump  as  members 
of  a  distinct  class  and  yet  to  enlist  them  as  real  individuals  in 
measuring  the  duration  of  past  time. 

4.  Mr.  Clinton,  while  professing  a  wish  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Greeks  as  they  have  told  it  themselves,  seems  unconscious  how  capi- 
tally his  point  of  view  differs  from  theirs.  The  distinction  which 
he  draws  between  real  and  tlctitioas  persons  would  have  appeared 
unreasonable,  not  to  say  offensive,  to  Herodotus  or  Eratosthenes.  It 
is  undoubtedly  right  that  the  early  history  (if  so  it  is  to  be  called)  of 
the  Greeks  should  be  told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves,  and  with 
that  view  I  have  endeavored  in  the  previous  narrative,  as  far  as  I 
could,  to  present  the  primitive  legends  in  their  original  color  and 
character — poniting  out  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  transformed  and  distilled  into  history  by  passing  through  the 
retort  of  later  annalists.  It  is  the  legend  as  thus  transformed  which 
Mr  Clinton  seems  to  understand  as  the  story  told  by  the  Greeks 
themselves — which  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  true,  unless  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  be  specially  explained.  In  his  general  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  the  real  and  lictitious  persons  of  the  mythi- 
cal world,  he  departs  essentially  from  the  point  of  view  even  of  the 
later  Greeks.  And  if  he  had  consistently  followed  out  that  distinc- 
tion in  his  particular  criticisms,  he  would  have  found  the  ground 
slipping  under  his  feet  in  his  upward  march  even  to  Troy— not  to 
mention  the  series  of  eighteen  generations  fartiier  up  to  Piioroneus; 
but  he  does  not  consistently  follow  it  out,  and  therefore  in  practice 
he  deviates  little  from  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show^  that  the  witnesses  upon  whom  Mr. 
Clinton    nlies  blend   truth   and  fiction   habitually,  indiscriminately 
and  unconsciously,  even  upon  his  own  admission.     Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  positions  which  he  lays  down  respecting  historical  evidence 
He  savs  (Introduction,  pp.  vi.,  vii.): 

"We  may  acknowledge  as  real  persons  all  those  whom  there  is 
no  reason  for  rejecting.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  early 
tradition,  if  no  argument  can  be  brought  to  overthrow  it.  The  per- 
sons may  b^  considered  real,  when  the  description  of  them  is  con- 
sonant with  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time;  when  no  national 
prejudice  or  vanity  could  be  concerned  in  inventing  them;  when 
the  tradition  is  consistent  and  general;  when  rival  or  hostile  tribes 
concur  in  the  leading  facts:  when  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  person 
(divested  of  their  p  )etical  ornament)  enter  into  the  political  system 
of  the  age,  or  form  the  basis  of  other  transactions  which  fall  witiiiu 
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known  historical  times.  Kadmiis  and  Danaus  appear  to  be  real 
persons;  for  it  is  conformable  to  the  state  of  mankind  and  perfectly 
credible  that  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  adventurers,  in  the  ages  to 
whicli  these  persons  are  ascribed,  sliould  have  found  iheir  waylo  the 
coasts  of  Greece:  and  the  Greeks  (as  already  observed)  had  no  motive 
from  any  national  vanity  to  feign  these  settlements.  Hercules  was 
/a  real  person.  His  acts  were  recorded  by  those  who  were  not 
friendly  to  the  Dorians;  by  Achaeans  and  ^olians  and  lonians  who 
had  no  vanity  to  gratify  in  celebrating  the  hero  of  a  hostile  and  rival 
people.  His  descendants  in  many  brandies  remained  in  many  states 
down  to  the  historical  times.    His  sou  Tlepolemus  and  his  gnmdsou 

and  great-grandson  Cleodaeus  and  Aristomachus  are  acknowledged 
(i.e.,  by  O.  Muller)to  be  real  persons;  and  there  is  no  reason  that  can 
be  assigned  for  receiving  these  which  will  not  be  equally  valid  for 
establishing  the  reality  both  of  Hercules  and  Hyllus.  Above  all, 
Hercules  is  authenticated  by  the  testimonies  both  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey." 

These  positions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  sound  views  of  the 
conditions  of  historical  testimony.     According  to  what  is  here  laid 
down,  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  real  all  the  persons  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Arktinus.  Lesches,  the  Hesiodic  poets,  Eumelus  Asius  etc 
unless  we  can  adduce  some  positive  ground  in  each  particular  case 
to  prove  the  contrary.     If  this  position   be  a  true  one,   the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  England,    from  Brute  the  Trojan  down   to 
Julius  Caesar,  ought  at  once  to  be  admitted  as  valid  and  worthy  of 
credence.     What  Mr.  Clinton   here  calls  the  early  tradition  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  narrative  of  these  early  poets.     The  word  tradition 
is  an  equivocal  word,  and  begs  the  whole  question,  for  while  in  its 
obvious  and  literal  meaning  it  implies  only  something  handed  down 
whether  truth   or  fiction,  it  is  tacitly  understood  to  imply  a  tale 
descriptive  of  some  real  matter  of  fact,  taking  its  rise  at  the  lime  when 
that   tact    happened,    and  originally    accurate,    but    corrupted    by 
subsequent   oral   transmission.      Understanding,  therefore,  by  Mr 
Clinton's  words  early  tradition,  the  tales  of  the  old  poets,  'we  shall 
find  his  position  totally  inadmissible— that  we  are  bound  to  admit 
the  persons  or  statements  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  real,  unless  where 
we  can  produce  reasons  to  the  contraiy.     To  allow  this  would  be  to 
put   them  upon  a  par  with  good  contemporary  witnesses-  for  no 
greater  privilege  can  be  claimed  in  favor  even  of  Thucydidcs  thau 
the  title  of  his  testimony  to  be  believed  unless  where  it  can  be  con- 
1  tradicted   on  special  grounds.      The  presumption   in    favor  of  an 
asserting  witness   is   either  strong,  or  weak,  or    positively  nothinir 
according  to  the  compound  ratio  of  his  means  of  knowledge    his 
moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and  his  motive  to  speak  the  truth- 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  Hesiod  tells  us  that  his  father  quitted  the 
^olic  Kyme  and  came  to  Askra  in  Bceotia,  we   may  fully  believe 
him;  but  whon  ho  describes  to  us  the  battles  between  the  Olympic 
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gods  and  the  Titans,  or  between  Herakles  and  Kyknus — or  when 
Homer  depicts  the  efforts  of  Hector,  aided  by  Apollo,  for  the  defense 
of  Troy,  and  the  struggles  of  Achilles  and  Odvsseus,  with  the 
assistance  of  Here  and  Poseidon,  for  the  destruct'ion  of  that  city, 
events  professedly  long  past  and  gone — we  cannot  presume  either  of 
them  to  be  in  any  way  worthy  of  belief.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
they  possessed  any  means  of  knowledge,  while  it  is  certain  that  thev 
could  have  no  motive  to  consider  historical  truth:  their  object  was 
to  satisfy  an  uncritical  appetite  for  narrative,  and  to  interest  the 
emotions  of  their  hearers.  Mr.  Clinton  says  that  **the  persons  may 
be  considered  real  when  the  description  of  them  is  consistent  with 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time.'*  But  he  has  forgotten,  first, 
that  we  kn- vv  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  country  except  what  these 
very  poets  tell  us;  next,  that  fictitious  persons  may  be  just  as  con- 
sonant to  the  state  of  the  country  as  real  persons.  While,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  no  independent  evidence  either  to  affirm 
or  to  deny  that  Achilles  or  Agamemnon  are  consistent  with  the  state 
of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  at  a  certain  supposed  date,  1183  B.C., — so  on 
the  other  hand,  even  assuming  such  consistency  to  be  made  out,  this 
of  itself  would  not  prove  them  to  be  real  persons. 

Mr.  Clinton's  reasoning  altogether  overlooks  the  existence  of 
plausible  fiction — fictitious  stories  which  harmonize  perfectly  well 
with  tiie  general  course  of  facts,  and  which  are  distinguished  from 
matters  of  fact  not  by  any  internal  character,  but  by  the  circum- 
stance that  matter  of  fact  has  some  competent  andVell-informed 
witness  to  authenticate  it,  either  directly  or  through  legitimate 
inference.  Fiction  may  be,  and  often  is,  extravagant  and  incredible; 
but  it  may  also  be  plausible  nnd  specious,  and  iii  that  case  there  is 
nothing  but  the  want  of  an  attesting  certificate  to  distinguish  it  from 
truth.  Now,  all  the  tests  which  Mr.  Clinton  proposes  as  guarantees 
of  the  reality  of  the  Homeric  pei-sons  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  by 
plausible  fiction  as  by  actual  matter  of  fact;  the  plausibility  of  the  fic- 
tion consists  in  its  satisfying  those  and  other  similar  conditions.  In 
most  cases,  the  tales  of  the  poets  did  fall  in  with  the  existing  current 
of  feelings  in  their  audience .  "  prejudice  and  vanity*'  are  not  the  only 
feelings,  but,  doubtless,  prejudice  and  vanity  were  often  appealed  to, 
and  it  was  from  such  harmony  of  sentiment  that  they  acquired  their 
hold  on  men's  belief.  Without  any  doubt  the  Iliad  appealed  most 
powerfully  to  the  reverence  for  ancestral  gods  and  heroes  among  the 
Asiatic  colonists  who  first  heard  it-  the  temptation  of  putting  forth 
an  interesting  tale  is  quite  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  invention  of 
the  poet,  and  the  plausibility  of  the  tale  a  suflficient  passport  to  the 
belief  of  the  hearers.  Mr.  Clinton  talks  of  ^'consistent  and  general 
tradition."  But  that  the  ti\le  of  a  poet,  when  once  told  with  effect 
and  beauty,  acquired  general  belief  is  no  proof  that  it  was  founded 
on  fact:  otherwise,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  divine  legends,  and  to 
the  largo  portion  of  the  Homeric  narrative  which  Mr.  Clinton  him- 
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self  sets  aside  as  untrue  under  the  designation   of  "poetical   orna- 

nieut?'*  When  a  mythical  incident  is  recorded  as  *' forming  the 
basis"  of  some  known  historical  fact  or  institution — as,  for  instance, 
the  successful  stratnc^em  by  which  Malauthus  killed  Xanthus  in  tho 
battle  on  the  boundary,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter — we  may 
adopt  one  of  two  views:  we  may  either  treat  the  incident  as  real, 
and  as  having  actually  given  occasion  to  what  is  described  as  its 
effect — or  we  may  treat  the  incident  as  a  legend  imagined  in  order  to 
assign  some  plausible  origin  of  the  reality — "  Aut  ex  re  nomen,  aut 
ex  vocabulo  fabula."  In  cases  where  the  legendary  incident  is 
referred  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  any  records — as  it  commonly  is — 
the  second  mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  me  far  nicjre  consonant  to 
reason  and  probability  than  the  first.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  all 
the  persons  and  facts,  here  defended  as  matter  of  real  history  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  are  referred  to  an  age  long  preceding  the  first  beginning  of 

records. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Clinton  shrinks  from  his  own 
rule  in  treating  Kadmus  and  Danaus  as  leal  persons,  since  they  are 
as  much  eponyms  of  tribes  or  races  as  Dorus  and  Hellen.  And  if  he 
can  admit  Ileraklcs  to  be  a  real  man,  I  do  not  see  upon  what  reason 
he  can  consistently  disallow  any  one  of  the  mythical  personages,  for 
there  is  not  one  whose  exploits  are  more  strikingly  at  variance  with 
the  standard  of  historical  probability.  Mr.  Clinton  reasons  upon 
the  supposition  that  "Hercules  was  a  Dtnian  hero:"  but  he  was 
Achaean  and  Kadmeian  as  well  as  Dorian,  though  the  legends  res- 
pecting him  are  different  in  all  the  three  characters.    Whether  his 

son  Tlepolemus  and  his  grandson  Kleod^eus  belong  to  the  category 
of  historical  men,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  though  O.  Muller 
(in  my  opinion  without  any  warranty)  appears  to  admit  it;  but 
Hyllus  certainly  is  not  a  real  man.  if  the  canon  of  Mr.  Clinton  him- 
self respecting  the  eponyms  is  to  be  trusted.  "The  descendants  of 
Hercules,"  observes  Mr.  Clinton,  "remained  in  many  states  down  to 
the  historical  times."  So  did  those  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  of  that 
god  whom  the  historian  Hekatajus  recognized  as  his  progenitor  in 
the  sixteenth  generation:  the  titular  kings  of  Ephesus,  in  the  his- 
torical times,  as  well  as  Peisistratus,  the  despot  of  Athens,  traced 
their  origin  up  to  iEolus  and  Hellen,  yet  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  reject  ^olus  and  Hellen  as  fictitious  persons.  I  dispute  the 
propriety  of  quoting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does)  in 
evidence  of  the  historic  personality  of  Hercules.  For  even  with 
regard  to  the  ordinary  men  who  figure  in  those  poems,  we  have  no 
means  of  discriminating  the  real  from  the  fictitious;  while  the 
Homeric  Flerakles  is  unquestionably  more  than  an  ordinary  man,— 
lie  is  the  favorit(»  son  of  Zeus,  from  his  birth  predestined  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  servitude,  as  preparation  for  a  glorious  immortality.  With- 
out doubt  the  poet  liim^elf  believed  in  the  reality  of  Hercules,  but  it 
was  a  reality  clothed  with  superhunnm  attributes. 
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Mr.  Clinton  observes  (Introd.  p.  ii.)  that,  '* because  some  genealo- 
gies were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  all  were 
fabulous."  It  is  no  way  necessary  that  we  should  maintain  so  exten- 
sive a  position:  it  is  sufficient  that  all  are  fabulous  so  far  as  concerns 
gods  and  heroes — some  fabulous  throughout— and  none  ascertainably 
true,  for  the  period  anterior  to  the  recorded  Olympiads.  How  much, 
or  what  particular  portions,  may  be  true,  no  one  can  pronounce. 
The  gods  and  heroes  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  essentiallj^  ficti- 
tious; but  from  the  Grecian  point  of  view  they  were  the  most  real  (if 

the  expression  may  be  permitted,  i.e.,  clung  to  with  the  strongest 
faith)  of  all  the  members  of  the  series.  They  not  only  formed  parts 
of  the  genealogy  as  originally  conceived,  but  were  in  themselves  the 
grand  reason  why  it  was  conceived, — as  a  golden  chain  to  connect 
the  living  man  with  a  divine  ancestor.  The  genealogy,  therefore, 
taken  as  a  whole  (and  its  value  consists  in  its  being  taken  as  a  whole) 
was  from  the  beginning  a  fiction ;  but  the  names  of  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  the  living  man,  in  whose  day  it  first  came  forth,  w^ere 
doubtless  those  of  real  men.  AVherever,  therefore,  we  can  verify  tho 
date  of  a  genealogy,  as  applied  to  some  living  person,  we  may  reason- 
ably presume  thV  two  lowest  members  of  it  to  be  also  those  of  real 
persons:  but  this  iias  no  application  to  the  time  anterior  to  the  Olym- 
piads— still  less  to  the  pretended  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Kaly- 
donian  boar-hunt,  or  the  deluge  of  Deukalion.  To  reason  (as  31r. 
Clinton  iloes,  Introd.  p.  vi.),— "Because  Aristomachus  was  a  real 
man»  therefore  his  father  Cleodaeus,  his  grandfather  Hyllus,  and 
so  farther  upward,  etc.,  must  have  been  real  men,"— is  an  inad- 
missible conclusion.  Tiie  historian  Hekata3us  was  a  real  man,  and 
doubtless  his  father,  Hegcsander,  also;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
march  up  his  genealogical  ladder  fifteen  steps  to  the  presence  of  the 
ancestral  god  of  wiiom  he  boasted:,  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladder 
will  be  found  broken  and  imreal.  Not  to  mention  that  the  infer- 
ence, from  real  son  to  real  father,  is  inconsistent  with  the  admissions 
in  Mr.  Clinton's  own  genealogical  tables;  for  he  there  inserts  the 
names  of  several  mythical  fathers  as  having  begotten  real  historical 
sons. 

The  general  authorit}'  of  Mr.  Clinton's  book,  and  the  sincere 
respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  elucidations  of  the  later  chronology, 
have  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  assigning  those  grounds  on  which 
I  dissent  from  his  conclusions  prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad. 
The  reader  who  desires  to  see  the  numerous  and  contradictory 
guesses  (tiiey  deserve  no  better  name)  of  the  Greeks  themselves  iii 
thea'^'jinpt  to  chronologize  their  mythical  narratives,  will  find  them 
in  th  .'  copious  notes  annexed  to  the  first  half  of  his  first  volume.  As 
I  consider  all  such  researches  not  merely  as  fruitless  in  regard  to  any 
trustworthy  result,  but  as  serving  to  divert  attention  from  the  genil- 
inc^  form  and  really  illustrative  character  of  Grecian  legend,  I  havo 
not  thought  it  right  to  go  over  the  same  grotind  in  the  present  work. 
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Differing  as  I  do,  however,  from  Mr.  Clinton's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  concur  willi  him  in  deprecating  the  application  of  etymol- 
ogy (Introd.  pp.  xi.,  xii.)  as  a  general  scheme  of  explanation  to  the 
characters  and  events  of  Greek  legend.  Among  tlic  many  causes 
which  operated  as  suggcstives  and  stimulants  to  Greek  fancy  in  the 
creation  of  these  interesting  tales,  doubtless  etymology  has  had  its 
share;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  (as  Hermann,  above  all  others,  has 
sought  to  apply  it)  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  supposed  sense  and 

system  to  the  general  body  (;f  mythical  narrative.  1  have  already 
remarked  on  this  topic  in  a  former  chapter. 

It  would  be  curioufi  to  ascertain  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  the 
earliest  continuous  genealogies,  connecting  existing  persons  with  the 
supposed  antecedent  age  of  legend,  were  formed  and  preserved. 
Neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  mention  any  verifiable  present  persons  or 
circumstances:  liad  they  done  so,  the  i\go  of  one  or  other  of  them 
could  have  been  determined  upon  gootl  evidence,  which  we  may 
fairly  presume  to  have  been  impossible,  from  tlie  endless  contro- 
versies upon  this  topic  among  ancient  writers.  In  the  Hesiodic 
Worka  and  Days,  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thebes  are  even  pre- 
sented as  an  extinct  race,  radically  different  from  the  poet's  own 
contemporaries,  wiio  arc  a  new  race,  far  too  depraved  to  be  con^ 
ceived  as  sprung  ^rom  the  loins  of  the  heroes;  so  that  we  can  hnrdly 
suppose  Hesiod  (though  his  father  was  a  native  of  the  ^olic  Kyme) 
to  have  admitted  the  pedigree  of  the  JEolic  chiefs,  as  repulcQ 
descendants  of  Agamemnon.     Certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  poets 

did  not  attempt  to  measure  or  bridge  over  the  supposed  interval, 
between  their  own  age  and  the  war  of  Troy,  by  any  definite  series 
of  fathers  and  sons:  whether  Eumelus  or  Asius  made  any  such 
attempt,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  earliest  continuous  backward  gene- 
alogies which  we  find  mentioned  are  those  of  Pherekydes,  Hellani- 
kus,  and  Herodotus.  It  is  well  known  that  Herodotus,  in  his  man- 
ner of  computing  the  uj)ward  genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
assigns  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war  to  a  period  800  years  earlier  than 
himself,  equivalent  about  to  B.C.  1270-1250;  while  the  subsequent 
Alexandrine  chronologists,  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus,  place  that 
event  in  1184  and  1183  B.C. ;  and  the  Parian  marble  refers  it  to  an  inter- 
mediate date  different  from  either — 1209  B.C.  Ephorus,  Phanias, 
Timaius,  Kleitarchus,  and  Durius  had  each  his  own  conjectural  date; 
but  the  computation  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  w^as  the  most 
generally  followed  by  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  seems  to  have 
passed  to  modern  times  as  the  received  date  of  this  great  legendary 
event— though  some  distinguished  inquirers  have  adopted  the  epoch 
of  Herodotus,  which  Larchcr  has  attempted  to  vindieate  in  an  elab- 
orate, but  feeble,  dissertation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  my 
view  the  inquiry  has  no  other  value  except  to  ilhistrate  the  ideas 
wiiich  guided  the  Greek  mind,  and  to  exhibit  its  progress  from  the 
days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Herodotus.     For  it  argues  a  considerable 
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mental  progress  when  men  begin  to  methodize  the  past,  even  though 
they  do  so  on  fictitiotis  principles,  being  as  yet  unprovided  with 
those  records  which  alone  could  put  them  on  a  better  course.  The 
Homeric  man  w\is  satisfied  with  feeling,  imagining,  and  believing 
particular  incidents  of  a  supposed  past,  without  any  attempt  to 
graduate  the  line  of  connection  between  them  and  himself:  to  intro- 
duce fictitious  hypotheses  and  media  of  connection  is  the  business  of 
a  succeeding  age,  when  the  stimulus  of  rational  curiosity  is  first  felt, 

without  any  aiithentic  materials  to  supply  it.  We  have  then  th(3 
form  of  history  operating  upon  the  matter  of  legend — the  transition- 
state  between  legend  andhistory ;  less  interesting,  indeed,  than  eithec 
separately,  yet  necessary  as  a  step  between  the  two. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


STATE    OF    SOCIETY   AND   MANNERS   AS   EXHIBITED   IN   GRECIAN 

LEGEND. 

Though  the  particular  persons  and  events  chronicled  in  the  legend- 
ary poems  of  Greece  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
province  of  real  history,  those  poems  are  nevertheless  full  of  instruct 

tion  as  pictures  of  life  and  manners;  and  tlie  very  same  circum- 
stances which  divest  their  composers  of  all  credibility  as  historians 
render  them  so  much  the  more  valuable  as  unconscious  expositors  of 
their  own  contemporary  society.  While  professedly  describing  an 
uncertified  past,  their  combinations  are  involuntarily  borrowed  from 
the  surrounding  present.  For  among  communities  such  as  those  of 
the  primitive  Greeks,  witliout  books,  without  means  of  extended 
travel,  without  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages  and  habits,  the 
imagination  even  of  highly  gifted  men  was  naturally  enslaved  by  tiie 
circumstances  around  them  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  tlie  later 
days  of  Solon  or  Herodotus;  insomuch  that  the  characters  which  they 
conceived  and  the  scenes  which  they  described  would,  for  that  reason, 
bear  a  stronger  generic  resemblance  to  tlie  realities  of  their  own  time 
and  locality.  Nor  was  the  poetry  of  that  age  addressed  to  lettered  and 
critical  authors,  w^atchful  to  detect  plagiarism,  sated  witli  simple 
imagery,  and  requiring  something  of  novelty  or  peculiarity  in  every 
fresh  pVoduction.  To  captivate  their  emotions,  it  was  sufiicient  to 
depict  with  genius  and  fervor  the  more  obvious  manifestations  of 
human  adventure  or  suffering,  and  to  idealize  that  type  of  society, 
both  private  and  public,  with  which  the  hearers  around  were  familiar. 
Even  in  describing  the  gods,  wliere  a  great  degree  of  latitude  and 
deviation  might  liave  been  expected,  we  see  that  Homer  introduces 

H.  G.   I.— 11 
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into  Olvmpus  the  passiou8.  the  caprices,  the  love  of  power  iV'"l  P»t- 
ro  laee"  the  alternation  of  dignity  and  weakness,  which  animated  tl>e 
bosom'of  an  ordinary  Grecian  chief;  and  this  tendency,  to  reproduce 
fn  s  sum"e  the  social  rehitions  to  which  he  had  l.een  accustomed 
wo,  d°  rate  still  more  ,,<.werfully  when  he  had  to  describe  simply 
hinnan  characters-the  chief  and  his  people,  the  warrior  and  his 
conm  des.  tlie  husband,  wife,  father,  and  son-or  the  imperfect 
m  ent;  of  iudicial  and  administrative  pmceedins.  1  hat  his  nar- 
rative ou  all  these  points,  even  with  fictitious  characters  and  events, 
presents  a  close  approximation  to  general  reality  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt.  The  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  dnuvino  Irom 
a  store  then  happily  unexhausted,  of  personal  exi.enenee  ai.d  obser- 
vation is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  freshness  and  viva<.ity  of  descrip- 
Uoi  for  which  he  stands  unrivaled,  and  winch  constituted  the 
imperishable  charm  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  fn.m  the  beginning  to 

tlie  end  of  Grecian  literature.  ,     .  .  i  •  ,     • 

While  therefore,  we  renounce  the  idea  of  chronolo.Kizingor  histori- 
ci/hi?  the  events  of  Grecian  legend,  we  may  turn  them  to  piotit  as 
vihiU)le  memorials  of  that  state  of  society,  feelmg,  and  intelligence 
w  lie  1  must  be  to  us  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  peo  •U'^ 
Of  course  the  Ic-eudarv  a-e,  like  all  those  which  succeeded  it.  had 
Us  an teeed  i^  c'.uscs  and^k-tennining  conditions:  but  of.  thes..   we 
know  nothing,  and  we  are  compelled  to  assume  it  as  a  prinmiy  fact 
for  U.t  purpose  of  following  out  its  subsequent  changes.      1  o  c.n  - 
Sve  absolute  beginning  or  origin  (as  Niebuhr  has  .lustly  remaike<i) 
?^bevond  the  reach  of  our  faculties:  we  can  neither  apprehend  nor 
wS  anything  beyond  progress,  or  development,  or  decay-change 
from  one  set  of  circumstances  to  another,  operated  by  .'ome  .  etinitc 
co^  rbination  of  physical  or  moral  laws.     In  the  case  of  the  Greeks, 
th^le  °ei  darv  age   as  the  earliest  in  any  way  known  to  us,  must  be 
Hken   a     ?1  e  tnUial   state  from  which  this  series  <,t  changes  com- 
ncncc      We  must  depict  its  prominent  charactcris  ics  as  ^vell  as  we 
cu    and  show-partly  how  it  serves  to  prepare,  partly  how  it  forms  a 
con't^a^t  to  set  oIT-the  subsequent  ages  of  Solon,  of  I'enkles,  and  of 

Demosthenes  ^„„^i,io„   ,vhich    Grecian    legend    everyw-l.ere 

niLen  1  1<.  u'  s  in  its  principal  features,  strikingly  d'tlerent  troiu 
Tl  "  wiiidi  had  becotne  universally  prevalent  anioiig  .k-  Greeks  ,n 

the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Histoneal  oh.unchv,  mr  ^^tll  as 
a.mo^acv  aoreed  in  requirina'  a  certain  o.tabhs hcd  systeni  ol 
<r  )  m  mcn^^^  c/lmpri-i"^  these  thive  c-lements-speeialized  tuuctions, 
fnr^ZZ^^^^^^  and   uhi,mute  responsi))!  itv  (under  some 

fonnso  other)  to  the  mass  of  qualified  eitizens-either  a  senate  or 
an  cel'^.iH  or  hotli.  There  ^vere.  of  eoiirse,  many  and  capital  d  s- 
?rnrtion^  between  one  Government  and  another,  inrespeclto  the  qnali^ 
ySn  o  the  eitizen^.  »h.  aitrihutes  and  efficiency  of  the  ^ei>.M.U 
as;emblv,  the  admissibility  to  power,  etc.;  and   men  m.ght  otten  be 
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dissatisfied  witli  the  way  in  which  these  questions  woi-e  determined 
in  their  own  city.     But  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  some  determining 
riile  or  system— somethinir  like  xvhat  in  modern  times  is  called  a  con- 
sUtution—wiis  indispensable  to  any  government  entitled  to  be  called 
legitimate,  or  capable  of  creating  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek  a  feelino-  of 
moral  obligation  to  obey  it.    The  functionaries  who  exercised  author- 
ity under  it  might  be  more  or  less  competent  or  popular-  but  his 
personal  feelings  toward  them  were  commoulv  lost  in  his  attach- 
ment or  aversion  to  the  general  system.     If  an v  energetic  man  coidd 
by  audacity  or  craft  break  down  the  constitution  and  render  himself 
permanent  ruler  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure— even  though 
he  might  govern  well,  he  coidd  never  inspire  the  people  with  anv 
sentiment  of  duty  toward  him.     His  scepter  was  illedtimate  from 
the  beginning;  and  even  the  taking  of  his  life,  far  from  being  inter- 
dicted by  that  moral  feeling  which  condemned  the  shedding  of  blood 
.  in  other  cases,  was  considered  meritorious.     Xor  could  he  be  men- 
tioned in  the  language  except  by  a  name   (rvpavvo?,   deapoi)  which 
branded  him  as  an  object  of  mingled  fear  and  dislike. 

If  we  carry  our  eyes  back  from  historical  to  legendary  Greece  we 
find  a  picture  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  here  sketched      We  dis- 
cern a  government  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  scheme  or  system  — 
still  less  any  idea  of  responsibility  to-  the  governed,— but  in  which 
the  main-spring  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people  consists  in 
their  personal  feeling  and  reverence  townrd  the  chief.     We  remark 
lirst  and  foremost,  the  King;  next,  a  limited  number  of  subordinate 
kings  or  chiefs;   afterward,  the   mass  of  armed  freemen,  husband- 
men, artisans,  freebooters,  etc. ;  lowest  of  all.  the  free  laborers  for  hire 
and  the  bought  slaves.     The  king  is  not  distinguished  bv  any  broad 
or  impassable  boundary  from  the  other  chiefs,  to  each  of  whom  tiio 
title  Z/^mY^'^/iJ  is  applicable  as  well  as  to  himself;  his  supremacy  has 
been  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  and  passes  by  descent,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  his  eldest  son,  having  been  conferred  upon  the  family  a^^ 
a  privilege  by  the  favor  of  Zeus.     In  war,  he  is  the  lender   foremost 
in  personal  prowess,  and  directing  all  militarv  movements;'  in  peace 
he  is  the  general  protector  of  the  injured  and  oppressed;  he  farther 
offers  up  those  pu!)lic  prayers  and  saci'ifices  which  are  intendcnl  to 
obtain  for  the  whole  people  the  favor  of  the  ^'ods.    An  ample  domain 

is  assigned  to  him  as  an  appurtenance  of  his  lofty  position,  while  the 

produce  of  his  fields  and  his  cattle  is  consecrated  in  part  to  an  abun- 
dant, though  rude,  hospitality.  Moreover,  he  receives  frequent  ])res. 
ents,  to  avert  his  enmity,  to  conciliate  his  favor,  or  to  buv  oH  his 
exactions:  and  when  plunder  is  taken  from  the  enemy,  a  large  pre- 
vious share,  comprising  probably  the  most  alluring  female  captive, 
IS  reserved  for  him  apart  from  the  general  distribufion. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  king  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece 

the  only  person  (if  we  excei)t  the  heralds  and  priests,  each  both 
special  and  subordinate)  who  i«  then  presented  to  us  a?;  clothed  witii 
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•    r   •!„  \  onfh.Mltv  — the  Dorson  bv  whom  all  the  executive 
?uL-lkH.s   thci  i"    h  u'u.nb<!r  ^vl;ich  the  society  requires,  are  either 
lunauins  ^^^t;"  ''  ;  "'       ,,.    '    rsonivl  asceudeucy— denved    irom    • 
^ivurin  en     CO   bestow 'i 'bo^     upon  himscl/indivi<lually  and 
Jnonhi^  race  ad  probably  from  accredited  divine  descent-is  tl>e 
Xcut  fe    me  in    he  picture.     The  people  hearken  to  his  voice 
emlm, ci  1  t^-opositions.  and  obey  Ids  orders:  not  .nercly  resistance" 
but  even  cilicisn  upon  Ids  acts,  is  generally  exhibited  in  an  odious 
noint  of  vT<.w  and  is  indeed,  never  heard  of  except  from  some  one  or 
Su  4  of  the  subord  natc  princes.    To  keep  alive  and  jus  ify  such 
nin-^siu  the  public  mind,  however,  the  king  musthimseU  possess 
V  irious  accomplislunet.ts.  bodily  and  mental,  and  that    loo,  in  a 
luSrS  "c^     1  e  must  be  brlve  in  the  held,  ^yi_se  in  the  cx^unci 
mdeoQ^n   inthe  ai.ora;  he  must  be  endmnUvith  bodily  Strength 
ad  ^Sv  above  otfTer  men,  and  must  be  an  adept,  not  only  m  the 
f«P  of     s  •urns  but  also  in  those  athletic  exercises  which  the  ciwvd  . 
deli^^il   to  \v    ne^s      Even   the   more  homely  varieties  ot   manual 
acnu  rements  are  an  addition  to  his  chan,cter,-such  as  the  era! t  of 
thf  carnSr  or  thip^right,  the  straight  furrowing  of  the  plow- 
l,L   or  t  e  indefali  -abk"  persistence  of  the  mower  without  repose 
Tiefn  si    len    th  oug  out\he  longest  day.     The  conditions  of  vol- 
nn  -^rv  oSnce    during    the   G.ecian   heroic   times,    arc  family 
descent  Sh  personal  force  and  superiority,  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
fnt'i    chief  couple<l.  with  the  favor  of  the  gods:  -  f  ';'-  'X^ 
«s  Peleus  and  LuCites.  cannot  retain  lus  position,     hut,  ou  tlu  oilier 
?,?,.,  1  \vl,^r>theb'c  elements  of  force  are  present,  a  good  deal  ot  vio- 
lence caprice  an^^^^^^^^^  is  tolerated:  the  ethical  judgment  ,s  not 
evict  ?nscruti,rizing^  the  conduct  of  individuals  so  pre-eminently 
endowed      As  in  the  case  of  the  gods,  the  general  epithets  of  ,<;«< 
i  "rote     ait  applied  to  them  as  euphemisms  ar  sing  from  submission 
ind  fe-ir '  being   K.t  only  not  suggested,  hut  often  pointedly  belied, 
bv  11  eir  partfeuiar  acts.    These  words  signify   the  man  of  birth, 
wealth   i.dluen^e   and  daring,  whose  arm  is  strong  to  destroy  or  to 
motcS  whd"vcr  may  be  the  turn  of  his  moral  sentiments;  while 
the  opposife  epithet,  bid,  designates  the  poor,  lowly,  and  weak,  from 
wlio^c  Sositioiis,  bo  they  ever  so  virtuous,  soc.ety  has  hitle  either 

""  S.?lVln  hi^  general  llieory  of  government,  lays  down  the  posi- 
tion  ha   the  earlieft  sources  of  obedience  a-l/'"^»"7|y  »™""f '""^^ 
•ind  are  personal   exhibiting  themselves  most  perlcctlj  m  the  tjpe 
opatJnil  supremacy:  andThat,  therefore,  the  kingly  government  as 

^o^t  confonmible  to\his  stage  of  .ocial  ^f^^-^^'^r^'^ZI^nSs 
Hw.  iir«t  p  t'lblishcd  everywhere.    And  in  faet  it  still  coniumca  in  nis 
!L   t<Vl e  S^^^^^^^^  =""«"g  the.  non-Hellenic   nations 

m  iiediatdv  around;  thou-h  the  PhaMiician  cities  and  C  arthage,  the 
ZTt  dvili^'d  of  all  non-Ilellenic  stales,  were  republics,  ^eveitl*- 
E  ^0  coniplclely  were  the  feelings  about  kingship  reversed  amoug 
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his  contemporary  Greeks  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  enter  into  the 
voluntary  obedience  paid  by  liis  ancestors  to  their  early  Jieroic  chiefs. 
•  He  cannot  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  how  any  one  man  should 
have  been  so  much  superior  to  the  companions  around  him  as  to 
maintain  such  immense  personal  ascendency:  he  suspects  that  in 
such  small  communities  great  merit  was  very  rare,  so  that  the  chief 
had  few  competitors.  Such  remarks  illustrate  strongly  the -revolu- 
tion which  the  Greek  mind  had  undergone  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, in  regard  to  the  internal  grounds  of  political  submission.  But 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Homeric  and  the  republican  schemes 
of  government  is  to  be  found  in  two  adjuncts  of  the  Homeric 
royalty,  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned— the  Boule,  or  council  of 
chiefs,  and  the  Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freenven. 

These  two  meetings,  more  or  less  frequently  convoked  and  inter- 
woven witli  tlie  earliest  habits  of  the  primitive  Grecian  communities, 
are  exhibited  in  the  monuments  of  the  legendary  age  as  opportuni- 
ties for  advising  the  king,  and  media  for  pmmulgating  his  intentions 
to  the  people,  rather  than  as  restraints  upon  his  authority.  Unques- 
tionably they  must  have  conduced  in  practice  to  tiie  latter  result  as 
well  as  to  the  former;  but  this  is  not  the  light  m  which  the  Homeric 
poems  describe  them.  The  chiefs,  kings,  princes,  or  gerontes—for 
the  same  word  in  Greek  designates  both  an  old  man  and  a  man  of 
conspicuous  rank  and  position— compose  tlie  council,  in  which 
according  to  the  representations  in  the  Iliad,  the  resolutions  of  Aixa- 
memnon,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Hector,  on  the  other,  appear  uni- 
formly to  prev^ail.  Tlie  harshness  and  even  contempt  wuth  wliich 
Hector  treats  respectful  opposition  from  his  ancient  companion  Polvd- 
amas— the  desponding  tone  and  conscious  inferiority  of  the  latter, 
and  the  unanimous  assent  which  the  former  obtains,  even  when  quite 
in  the  wrong— all  this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  poem;  while  in  the 
Grecian  camp  we  see  Nestor  tendering  his  advice  in  the  most  sub- 
missive and  delicate  manner  to  Agamemnon,  to  be  adopted  or 
rejected  as  the  ''king  of  men"  might  determine.  The  council  is  a 
purely  consultative  body,  assembled  not  with  any  power  of  peremp- 
torily arresting  mischievous  resolves  of  tlie  king,  but  solely  for  his 
information  and  guidance.  He  himself  is  the  presiding  (boulephorus 

or)  member  of  council;  the  rest,  collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
are  his  subordinates. 

We  proceed  from  the  council  to  the  agora.  According  to  wliat 
seems  the  received  custom,  the  king,  after  having  talked  over  his 
intentions  with  the  former,  proceeds  to  announce  them  to  the  people. 
Tlie  heralds  make  the  crowd  sit  down  in  order,  and  enforce  silence': 
any  one  of  the  chiefs  or  councilors — but  as  it  seems,  no  one  else— is 
allowed  to  address  fhem:  the  king  first  promulgates  his  intentions, 
which  are  then  open  to  be  commented  upon  by  others.  But  in  the 
Homeric  agora  no  division  of  affirmative  or  negative  voices  ever 
takes  place,  nor  is  any  formal  resolution  ever  adopted.    The  nullity 
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of  positive  fiiuction  strikes  us  even  more  in  the  agora  than  in  the 
council.  It  is  an  assembly  for  talk,  communication,  and  discussion 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  cliiefs,  in  presence  of  the  people  as  listen- 
ers and  sympathizers— often  for  eloquence,  and  sometimes  for  quar- 
rel—but here  its  ostensible  purposes  end. 

The  agora  in  Ithaka,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  is  con- 
vened by  the  youthful  Telemachus,  at  the  instigation  of  Athene,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  any  proposition,  but  in  order  to  give 
formal  and  public  notice  to  the  suitors  to  desist  from  their  iniquitous 
intrusion  and  pillage  of  his  substance,  and  to  absolve  himself  fur- 
ther, before  irods  and  men,  from  all  obligations  toward  them,  if  they 
refuse  to  comply.  For  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  all  the  security 
of  the  festive  hall  and  banquet  (which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Odyssey)  was  a  proceeding  involving  much  that  was  shocking  to 
Grecian  feeling,  and  therefore  required  to  be  preceded  by  such  ample 
formalities  as  would  leave  both  the  delinquents  themselves  without 
the  shadow  of  excuse,  and  their  surviving  relatives  without  any  claim 
to  the  customary  satisfaction.  For  this  special  purpose  Telemachus 
directs  the  heralds  to  summon  an  agora;  but  what  seems  most  of  nil 
surprisinii:  is,  that  none  had  ever  been  summoned  or  held  since  the 
departure  of  Odysseus  himself,  an  interval  of  twenty  years.  *'Ko 
airora  or  session  has  taken  place  among  us,"  says  the  gray-headed 
uEixyptius,  who  o]iens  the  proceedings,  '*  since  Odysseus  went  on  ship- 
board: and  now  who  is  he  that  has  called  us  together?  what  man, 
young  or  old,  has  felt  such  a  strong  necessity?  Has  he  received 
intell'i2:ence  from  our  absent  warriors,  or  has  he  other  public  news  to 
communicate?  lie  is  our  good  friend  for  doing  this:  whatever  his 
projects  may  be,  I  pray  Zeus  to  grant  him  success."  Telemachus, 
answering  the  appeal  forthwith,  proceeds  to  tell  the  assembled  Itha- 
kans  thaUie  has  no  public  news  to  communicate,  but  that  he  has 
convoked  them  upon  his  ow^n  private  necessities.  Kext,  he  sets  forth 
patheticallv  the  wickedness  of  the  suitors,  calls  upon  them  person- 
ally to  desist,  and  upon  the  people  to  restrain  them,  and  concludes 

by  solemnly  warnins:  them  that,  being  henceforward  free  from  all 
obli2:ati()n  toward  them,  he  will  invoke  the  avenging  aid  of  Zeus,  so 
"that  they  may  be  slain  in  the  interior  of  his  own  house,  without 
bringlnii:  upon  him  any  subsequent  penalty." 

We  are  not,  of  course,  to  construe  the  Homeric  description  as  any- 
thing more  than  an  idml,  approximating  to  actual  reality.  But, 
aUowing  all  that  can  be  required  for  such  a  limitation,  it  exhibits 
the  airora  more  as  a  special  medium  of  ])ublicity  and  intercommuni- 
cation, from  the  king  to  the  body  of  the  people,  than  as  including 
any  idea  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  former  or  reslraniing 
force  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  however  such  consequences  may  mdi 
rectly  grow  out  of  it.  The  primitive  Grecian  government  is  essen- 
tially monarchical,  reposing  on  personal  feeling  and  divine  right:  the 
memorable  dictum  in  the  Iliad  is  borne  out  by  all  that  we  hoar  of  the 
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actual  praclice:  The  rule  of  many  is  not  a  i^ood  thin-:  let  us  have 
one  ruler  only-one  king,-him  to  whom  Zeus  has  -iven  he  scenter 
and  the  tutelary  sanctions."  °  ^Qi-^lei 

The  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  full  as  it  is  of  benuty  and  vivacity 
not  only  confirms  our  idea  of  the  passive,  recipient,  and  listenini^ 
character  of  the  agora,  but  even  presents  a  repulsive  picture  of    hf 
degradation  of    he  mass  of  the  people  before  the  chiefs.     Agamem- 
non convokes  the  agora  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  arnrin-  the 
Grecian  host,  under  a  full  impression   that  the  -ods  have  -U  last 
determnied  forthwith  to  crown   his  arms  with  IZj^ ^^ 
buch  impression  has  been  created  by  a  special  visit  of  Oueirus  rtho 
Dicanvgod)  sent  by  Zeus  during  his  sleej^being,  indec^l? an   n  en' 
tiona    fraud  on  the  part  of  Zeus,  though  Agamemnon  does  not  sus- 
pect lis  deceitful  character.     At  this  precise  moment,  when  he  may 
be  conceived  to  be  more  than  usually  anxious  to  get  his  army  into 
the  held  and  snatch  the  prize,  an  unaccountable  fancy  seizes  him 
that,  instead  ot  inviting  the  troops  to  do  what  he  really  wishes,  and 
encouraging  their  spn-its  for  this  one  last  effort,  he  will  adJnt  a 
course  directly  contrary;  he  will  try  their  courage  by  professin-  to 
believe  that  the  siege  had  become  desperate,  and  that  there  was  no 
choice  except  to  go  on  shipboard  and  Hee.     Announcing  to  Nestor 
and  Odysseus,  in   preliminary  council,  his   intention   Xo   hold   this 
6  range  language,  he  at  the  same  time  tells  them  that  he  relies  upon 
tliem  to  oppose  it  and  counteract  its  effect  upon  the  multitude      The 
T^^\^.^Tf^  Hsseinbled,  and  the  kuig  of  men  pours  forth  a 
speech  full  of  dismay  and  despair,  concluding  by  a  distinct  exhorta- 
tion  to  all  present  to  go  aboard  and  return  hom'e  at  once.     Immedi- 
ately, the  whole  army,  chiefs  as  well  as  people,  break  w  and  proceed 
to  execute  his  orders:  everyone  rushes  off  to  get  Ids  ship  alloat 

"^  Tl^^'''"''  "'*^^^??^^«  ^"  i"  "^-^^n^tul  sifence  and  astoidshl 
ment  1  he  army  would  have  been  quieklv  on  its  voya<re  home  had 
no  the  goddesses  Here  and  Athene  stimulated  Odysseu  toaS^ 
aneous  interference.  He  hastens  among  tJie  di/persing  crowd  and 
diverts  them  from  their  purpose  of  retreal:  to  the  chiefs'l.e  addres^s 
iattering  words,  trying  to  shame  them  by  gentle  expostulation :  but 
the  people  he  visits  witJi  harsh  reprimand  and  blows  from  his  scepte 
thJis  driving  them  back  to  their  seats  in  the  agora  ^^^ptti, 

votVrJ'nf  t!"  ^l\^-'^^^.^^?^^^^  T7'\  ^^^"'^  ""Willingly  brought  back,  the 
voice  of  1  nersites  is  heard  the  longest  and  the  l6udest,-^a  man  i  o-h- 

de  onned,  and  unvvarlike,  but  tiuent  in  speech,  and  especially  severe 

a       unsparing  m   his  censure  of  the  chiefs,  Agameinnon,  Achille.s, 

:^,  .1  h  'i"'"'''"-  '^^'""'l  ^^'^'  «^^<^«^^>".  lit^  addresses  to  the  people  a 
speech  denouncing  Agamemnon  for  selfish  and  greedy  exaction 
generally,  but  particularly  for  his  recent  ill-treatment  of  Achilles-- 
,Tf  rhMv.rn;  ""'"'^T'  '''T'')T^'  to  induce  them  to  persist  in  their  scheme 
F  .  N    ^"^  '''*'^'^'  Odysseus  not  only  rebukes  Thersites  sharply 

toi  his  impudence  m  abusing  tiie  commander-in-chief,  but  threatens 
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tliat,  if  ever  such  behavior  is  repealed,  lie  will  strip  him  naked,  and 
thra'sli  him  out  of  tlie  assembly  with  disgraceful  blows;  as  an  earnest 
of  which  he  administers  to  him  at  once  a  smart  stroke  with  the  stud- 
ded scepter,  imprinting  its  painful  mark  in  a  bloody  weal  across  his 
back.  Thersites,  terrified  and  subdued,  sits  down  weeping,  while 
the  surroundiniT  crowd  deride  him,  and  express  the  warmest  appro- 
l)atioii  of  Odysseus  for  having  thus  by  force  put  the  reviler  to 

silence. 

Both  Odysseus  and  Nestor  then  address  the  agora,  sympathizing 
with  Agamemnon  for  llie  shame  wliicli  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  is 
about  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  urging  emphatically  upon  every  one 
present  the  obligation  of  persevering  until  the  siege  shall  be  success- 
fully consummated.  Neither  of  tliem  animadverts  at  all  upon  Agn- 
niemuon,  either  for  his  conduct  toward  Achilles,  or  for  his  childish 
freak  of  trying  the  temper  of  the  armjf. 

There  cannot  he  a  clearer  indication  than  this  description — so 
graphic  in  the  original  poem— of  the  true  character  of  the  Homeric 
a"-ora.  The  multitude  who  compose  it  are  listening  and  acquiescent, 
not  often  hesitating,  and  never  refractory  to  the  chief.  The  fate 
■which  awaits  a  presumptuous  critic,  even  where  his  virulent 
reproaches  are  substantially  well  founded,  is  plainly  set  forth  in 
the  ireatnienl  of  Thersites;  while  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  char- 
acter is  attested  even  more  by  the  excessive  pains  which  Homer 
takes  to  heap  upon  him  repulsive  personal  deformities  than  by  the 
chastisement  of  Odysseus — he  is  lame,  bald,  crook-backed,  of  mis- 
shapen head,  and  squinting  vision. 

But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submissive  character  of  the  agora 
when  wc  read  the  proceedings  of  Odysseus  toward  the  people  them- 
selves,—his  fine  words  and  flattery  addressed  to  the  cliiets,  and  his 
contemptuous  reproof  and  manual  violence  toward  the  common 
men,  at  a  moment  when  both  w  ere  doing  exactly  the  same  thing, — 
fnltilling  the  express  wish  of  Agamemnon,  upon  whom  Odysseus 
does  not  offer  a  single  comment.  This  scene,  which  excited  a  senti- 
ment of  strong  displeasure  among  ihe  democrats  of  historical  Athens, 
affords  a  proof  that  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity,  of  which  philo- 
sophic observers  in  Greece— Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Hippokrates,  and 
Aristotle— boasted  as  distinguishing  the  free  Greek  citizen  from  the 
slavish  Asiatic,  was  yet  undeveloped  in  the  time  of  Homer.  1  he 
ancient  epic  is  commonly  so  filled  with  the  personal  adventures  of 
the  chiefs,  and  the  people  are  so  commonly  depicted  as  simple 
appendages  attached  to  them,  that  we  rarely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  tlie 
treatment  of  the  one  apart  from  the  other,  such  as  this  niemorabJe 

Homeric  agora  affords.  .       ,  .  ,  »  , 

There  remains  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  wc  arc  to  regarU 
the  a"-ora  of  primitive  Greece— as  the  scene  in  which  justice  was 
ministered.  The  king  is  spok(Mi  of  as  eonstituted  by  Zeus,  the  great 
judge  of  society.     He  has  received  from  Zeus  the  scepter,  aud  along 
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with  It  the  powers  of  command  and  sanction:  the  people  obey  these 
commands  and  enforce  these  sanctions  under  him,  enriching  1,i,  a? 
the  same  time  with  lucrative  presents  and  payments.  Sometimes 
the  king  separately,  sometimes  the  kings  or  chiefs  or  geroutes  in  tl'e 
plural  number,  are  named  as  deciding  disputes,  and  awardin-  sa  s 
faction  to  complainants,-  always,  however,  in  public,  in  the  ntidst  of 

Achmerthe  lle'tfr^f  ^"  °"f-°-^  /'"^  Compartments 'of  tlie  shield  o 
Acialles,  the  details  of  a  judicial  scene  are  described.     While  the 

agora  is  full  of  an  eager  and  excited  crowd,  two  men  are  disin.tin  ° 
about  the  fine  of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  a  murdered  ma ^0°? 
averring,  the  other  denying,  that  the  fine  had  already  been  paid  md 
both  demanding  an  inquest.     The gerontes  are  ranged  on  stinc  seats 
in  the  holy  circle,  with  two  talents  of  gold  lying  before  them   to  b". 
awai-ded  to  such  of  the  litigants  as  shall  make  out  his  ca  e  to    he^r 
satisfac  ion.     The  lieralds  with  their  scepters,  repressing  the  warm 
sympathies  of  the  crowd  ia  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
secure  an  alternate  hearing  to  both.     This  interesting  picture  com- 
petdy  harmonizes  With  the  brief  allusion  of  Hesiod  t?,  the  judical 
t.-  al--doubtless  a  real  tnal-between  himself  and  his  brother  Perses 
The  two  brothers  disputed  about  their  paternal  inheritance  and  the 
cause  was  earned  to  be  tried  by  the  chiefs  in  asrora-  bV.t  Perses  • 
bribed  them,  and  obtained  an  unjust  verdict  for  the  whole      So  at 
east  Hes.od  afflnns  m  the  bitterness  of  his  heart;  earnestly  exhort  i-r 
us  brother  not  to  waste  a  precious  time,    required  for  necess.arv 
abors.   in  the  unprofitable  occupation  of  witnessing  and  abeS 
htipntsin  the  agora-for  which  (he  adds)  no  man  has  proper  leisure 
unless  his  subsistence  for  the  year  beforehand  be  safely  treasured  up 
in  his  garners.     He  repeats  more  than  once  his  complaints  of  the 
crooked  and  corrupt  judgments  of  which  the  kings  were  habitually 
guilty;  dwelling  upon  abuse  of  justice  as  the  cryiL  evil  of  his  da v 
and  predicting  as  well  as  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Zeus  to  repress 
It      And  Homer  ascribes  the  tremendous  violence  of  the  autumnal 
storms    o  the  wra  h  of  Zeus  against  those  judges  who  dis-race    he 
agora  witli  their  wicked  verdicts.  ^         ""  lu.s^iace  me 

Though  it  is  certain  that  in  every  state  of  society  the  feelinn-«  of 
men  when  assembled  in  multitude  vfill  comn,an<l  aLrtain  meaCe 
of  attention,  yet  we  thus  find  the  Agora,  in  iudicial  m-ilters  .tm 
more  than  in  political,  serving  merelj?the'  pur^o  of  p  S 
IS  the  king  who  IS  the  grand  personal  mover  of  Greci  n  lu^ro  c 
society  He  is  on  earth  the  equivalent  of  Zeus  in  the  agora  o  the 
gods:  the  supreme  god  of  Olympus  is  in  the  habit  of  carrvint  on  1  is 
government  with  frequent  publicity,  of  hearing  some  \  rssentie  a 
opinions   and  of  allowing  himself  occasionally  to  be  wl  S(    by 

^Sri  .,''i.T''""'1  "-"^  compliance  by  Here;  but  his  detennl- 
n.Uion  IS  at  last  conclusive,  subject  only  to  the  overrulin<r  interfer- 
ence of  the  Mcerffi  or  Fates.  Both  the  society  of  gods  and  the  various 
soc...t.es  of  men  are.  according  1o  the  conceptioni  r.f  Grecian  Sd 
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•  1  1.,-  (i.o  ,-.f.r<!onal  rule  of  a  Icdfimate  sovereign,  who  does 
earned  on  '  >./|','^,f  r""''\  ,"'' °  eial  (rppointment  of  his  subjects 
not  derive  his  title  ?'"'"  '  .^.Tp  scu  In  fact,  Grecian  legend 
though  he  governs  with  t''*^"  f"''  P^""^"';-_,/,,  '  Lm-at  individual 
presents  to  us  hardly  anything  else  *^^f  f^^^ .^.^^^,^,'„"bed  into  the 
personalities.    The  ''^ce,  or  nation   is  as     ;j« '^ '^"jj^"^,:;,^-    p,ince8, 

fetiier;.r?^re=l^eSi  Inerthf^^^^^^^^ 

are  established  and  essential  med  .v  Y';o»-^J:"^^{  ^^^h  assemblies  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the^^soc^ie^y  the  abscn^^^^  the  Cyclopes, 

the  test  and  mark  of  savage  ^^]^-J\l'"  ,  ^  ^^.^^l^  effect  upon 
Accordingly  he  must  PO^^^'^^f;^  \\f,  eminciruiu^tuons  eloquence 
those  two  assemblies;  -'^e  reason  for  "^/j^^;  ^?^^'  "'^  ,rnmcnt-a  king 
for  the  agora  Such^s  tl.e  rfm  of  ^^^^1-^^%^,  ,,,^  sufficiently 
not  merely  full  of  valor  ana  resou'ct  deliberate  eoncur- 

superior  to  tbose  around  h.m  to  msuicj^^^th      e  .le^^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

rence  of  the  cl'i^fs  and  the  hca  tv  ««''es'^.[:  ,,     ,    j^  unquestionable; 

picture  is  not,  in  all  i";  i^>*^"''],.,^:f^l'  f'-Skin-sslw^ 
mt  the  endowments  so  often  P'^d'c^ted  of  go^rt  km  s  b  .^^ 

been  the  type  present  to  the  mind  "^  J^  ^J^^^^-j^f^^^  X^,,  iiomeric 
'^Si:^^^^<^^^^  ^rerlufsoldier,-'  thus  idealizing 

crnment,  discernible  even  before  t  e^  d.nui  of  Grecia      ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 

l^'^"f  °ttlSr  ;ubTquen  refolulioS  in  the  political  oxpcri- 
Greeks,  in  •,''«  [  f""^^^^"^"^,  autonomous  commimities  preseutexl. 
ments  which  their  S"""'^^  •^^,^,,,^"'^^^^  and  exalting  ele- 

worked  ^<!P  ry^^l^^tx>ol^n2.  aid  suppressing  or 
ments  whicli   had   ben  ai    ^'''\  ,    .,    .     a  j^.i,  |jo(j  been  onsinalH' 

ren.o.lelingon  ".^o^y --,^;;rcfi^  -e  tiifd  that 

predominant.     }\  '"n  ''vt  app  o,.i  iiereditary,  unresponsible 

with  the  exception  of  SP'"''; f/ >>e  P'  "'l  ^  ^^e'«'  y,\.,,n„,t„i.  has 
n.onarcl.  uniting  -, j^^"J  f  ^^J  j^^^^^'E  ti?nacy.^vhich  originally 
ceased  to  reign— vvlnle  the  Y-,,  'r:,linolv  has  been  exchanged  for 
induced  his  people  to  obey  hi m  n  b  V^'^j,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  Themulti 
one  of  aversion  toward  he  c'-'^'-^^t^Vee  se  Imv"  ee^^  parceled  out 
farious  functions  which  he  "  "^^^  f^^^,  ,^,^ .'  ,  i'  ti.e  council  or  sen 
among  temporary  nominee^.    ,<^"  j/'^^'X^^to  which  the  king 

ate.  and  the  ag<.ra   P'-'S"'"  J. .   »'  '"^.^     rindent^ources  of  author 


or 
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clues   and    the   democracies   ^vliicli   irrew   up   in    historical  Greece 
Much  as  tliese  two  governments  differed  from  each  other,  unci  manv 
as  were  tlie  varieties  even  between  one  oligarchy  or  democracy  and 
auotlier,  they  all  stood  in  equal  contrast  with  the  principle  of  {he 
heroic  government.     Even  in  Sparta,  where  the  hereditary  kicoshin 
lasted,  It  was  preserved  with  luster  and  influence  exceeding] v  dTmin- 
ished,  and  such  timely  diminution  of  its  power  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  essential   conditions  of  its  preservation.      Tlioun-h   the 
bpartan  kings  had  the  hereditary  command  of  the  military  Ibrces 
yet  even  in  all  foreign  expeditious  they  habitually  acted  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  home;    while  in  affairs  of  the  interior,  the  superior 
power  of  the  ephors  sensibly  overshadowed  them.     So  that    unles^^ 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  force  of  character,  they  seem  to 
have  exercised  their  chief  influence  as  presidim,-  members  of  the 
senate. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  behooves  us  to  take 
notice  of  the  coimcil  and  the  agora  as  integral  portions  of  the  le<rend- 
ary  government  of  the  Grecian  communities.     We  are  thus  enabled 
to  trace  the  employment  of  public  speaking,  as  the  standing  engine 
of  government,  and  tiie  proximate  cause  of  obedience,  to  ti-e  social 
infancy  of  the  nation.     The  power  of  speech   in   the  direction  of 
public  affairs  becomes  more  and  more  obvious,  developed  and  irre- 
sistible, as   we  advance  toward  the  culminating  period  of  Greciau 
history,  the  century  preceding  the  battle  of  Chieroneia.     That  its 
development  was  greatest  among  the  most  enlightened  sections  of 
the  Grecian  name,  and  smallest  among  the  more  obtuse  and  station- 
ary,  is  matter  of  notorious  fact;  and  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  prev- 
alence  of  this  habit  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  intellectual 

emiuettce  of  the  nation  generall}^     At  a  time  when  all  the  countries 
around  were  plunged  comparatively  in  mental  torpor,  there  was  no 
motive  sufficiently  present  and  powerful  to  multiply  so  wonderfully 
the  productive  minds  of  Greece,  except  such  as  arose  frofn  the 
rewards  of  public  speaking.     The  susceptibility  of  tlie  multitude  to 
this  sort  of  guidance,  their  habit  of  requiring  and   enioyino-  the 
stimulus   which  it   supplied,  and  the  open   discussion,    combining 
regular  forms  with  free  opposition,  of  practical  matters  political  as 
well  as  judicial— are  the  creative  causes  which  formed  such  con- 
spicuous adepts  iu  the  art  of  persuasion.     Kor  was  it  only  profes>ed 
orators  who  wore  thus  produced;  didactic  aptitude  was  formed  iti 
the  background,  and  the  speculative  tendencies  were  supplied  with 
jnterestmg  phenomena  for  observation  and  combination,  at  a  time 
^yhen   the  truths  of  physical  science  w^ere  almost  inaccessible.     If 
the  primary  effect  was  to  quicken  the  powers  of  expression  the 
secondary,  but  not  less  certain  result,  was  to  develop  the  habits  of 
scientitic  thought.     Xot  only  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes,  and  Peri- 
kles,  and  the  colloquial  magic  of  Sokrates,  but  also  the  philosophical 
speculation  of  Plato,  and  the  systematic  politics,  rhetoric,  and  logic 
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of  Aristotle,  are  traceable  to  the  same  general  tendencies  in  the  minds 

of  the  Grecian  people.  We  find  the  germ  of  these  expansive  forces 
in  the  senate  and  agora  of  their  legendary  government.  Tlie  poets, 
tirst  epic  and  then  lyric,  were  the  precursors  of  tlie  orators  in  their 
power  of  moving  the  feelings  of  an  assembled  crowd;  while  the 
Homeric  poems— ^the  general  training-book  of  educated  Greeks — con- 
stituted a  treasury  of  direct  and  animated  expression,  full  of  concrete 
forms  and  rare  in  the  use  of  abstractions\  and  tlience  better  suited  to 
the  w^orkings  of  oratory.  The  subsequent  critics  had  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  samples  of  eloquence  in  all  its 
phases  and  varieties. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  society  depicted  in  the  old  Greek  poems  is 
loose  and  unsettled,  presenting  very  little  of  legal  restraint,  and  still 
less  of  legal  protection — but  concentrating  such  political  power  as 
does  exist  in  the  hands  of  a  legitimate  hereditary  king,  whose  ascen- 
dency over  the  other  chiefs  is  move  or  less  complete  according  to  his 
personal  force  and  character.  Whether  that  ascendency  be  greater 
or  less,  however,  the  mass  of  the  people  is  in  either  case  politically 
]5assive,  f^nd  of  little  accovfnt.  Thougli  the  Grecian  freeman  of  the 
heroic  age  is  above  the  degraded  level  of  the  Gallic  plebs  as  described 
by  Cresar,  he  is  far  from  rivaling  the  fierce  independence  and  sense 
of  dignity  combined  with  individual  force,  which  characterize  the 
Germanic  tribes  before  their  establishment  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Still  less  does  his  condition,  or  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  cor- 
respond to  those  pleasing  dreams  of  spontaneous  rectitude  and  inno- 
cence, in  which  Tacitus  and  Seneca  indulge  with  regard  to  primitive 
man. 

2.  The  state  of  moral  and  social  feeling  prevalent  in  leeendary 
Greece  exhibits  a  scene  in  harmony  with  Uie  rudimentary  political 
1;  brics  just  described.  1  liroughout  the  long  strenm  of  legendary 
narrative  on  which  the  Gieeks  looked  back  as  their  past  history,  the 
larger  social  motives  hardly  ever  come  into  play;  either  individual 
valor  and  cruelty,  or  the  personal  attachments  and  quarrels  of  rela- 
tives and  war-companions,  or  the  feuds  of  private  enemies,  are  ever 
before  us.  There  is  no  sense  of  obligation,  then,  existing  between 
man  and  man  as  such,  and  very  little  between  each  man  and  the 
entire  community  of  which  he  is  a  m.ember;  such  sentiments  are 
neither  operative  in  the  real  world,  nor  present  to  the  imaginations 
of  the  poets.  Personal  feelings,  either  toward  the  gods,  the  king, 
or  some  near  and  known  individual,  fill  the  whole  of  a  man's  bosom; 
out  of  them  arise  all  the  motives  to  beneficence,  and  all  the  internal 
'Straints  upon  violence,  antipathy,  or  rapacity:  and  special  com- 
lunion,  as  well  as  special   solemnities,  are  essentinl  to  their  exist- 
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dice.  The  ceremony  of  an  oatli,  so  imposing,  so  paramount,  and  so 
indispensable  in  thos^edays,  illustrates  strikingly  this  princii)le.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  the  stranger  suppliant— in  which  an  apparently 
spontaneous   sympathy  manifests  itself — the   succor   and    kindness 
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shown  to  him  arise  mainly  fiom  his  having  gone  through  the  conse- 
crated formalities  of  supplication,  such  as  that  of  sitting  down  in  the 

ashes  by  the  sacred  heartii,  thus  obtaining  a  sort  of  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. That  ceremony  exalts  him  into  somethins:  more  tiran  a  mere 
suffering  man — it  places  him  in  express  fellowship  with  the  master 
of  the  house,  under  the  tutelary  sanctions  of  Zeus  Hiketesios.  There 
is  great  difference  between  one  form  of  supplication  and  another; 
the  suppliant,  however,  in  any  form  becomes  more  or  less  the  object 
of  a  particular  sympathy. 

The  sense  of  obligation  toward  the  gods  manifests  itself  separately 
in  habitual  acts  of  worship,  sacrifice,  and  libations,  or  by  votive 
presents,  such  as  that  of  the  hair  of  Achilles,  which  he  has  pledged 
to  the  river  god  Spercheius,  and  such  as  the  constant  dedicated 

offerings,  which  men  who  stand  in  urgent  need  of  the  divine  aid 
first  promise  and  afterward  fulfill.  But  the  feeling  toward  the 
gods  also  appears,  and  that  not  less  frequently,  as  mingling  itself 
with  and  enforcing  obligations  toward  some  particular  human 
person.  The  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  father,  his  kinsman,  his 
guest,  or  any  special  promise  respecting  which  he  has  taken  the 
engagement  of  an  oath,  is  conceived  in  conjunction  with  the  idea  of 
Zeus,  as  witness  and  guarantee;  and  the  intimacy  of  the  association 
is  attested  by  some  surname  or  special  appellation  of  the  god.  Such 
personal  feelings  composed  all  the  moral  influences  of  wiiich  a  Greek 
of  that  day  was  susceptible— a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  best 
appreciate  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  subsequent  citizen  of 
historical  Athens.  In  the  view  of  the  latter,  the  great  impersonal 
authority  called  '*  The  Laws"  stood  out  separately  both  as  guide 
and  sanction,  distinct  from  religious  duty  or  private  sympathies;  but; 
of  this  discriminated  conception  of  positive  law  and  positive  moral- 
ity, tlie  germ  only  can  be  detected  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
appropriate  Greek  word  for  human  laws  never  occurs.  Amid  a  very 
w^avering  phraseology  we  can  detect  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
primitive  idea  of  a  personal  goddess  Themis,  attached  to  Zeus,  first 
to  his  sentence  or  orders  called  Themistes,  and  next  by  a  still  farther 
remove  to  various  established  customs,  which  those  sentences  were 
believed  to  sanctify — the  authority  of  religion  and  that  of  custom 
coalescing  into  one  indivisible  obligation. 

The  family  relations,  as  we  might  expect,  are  set  forth  in  our 
pictures  of  the  legendary  world  as  the  grand  sources  of  lasting  union 
and  devoted  attachment.  The  paternal  authority  is  highly  reverenced ; 
the  son  who  lives  to  years  of  maturity  repays  by  affection  to  his 
parents  the  charge  of  his  maintenance  in  infancy,  w^liich  the  lan- 
guage notes  by  a  special  word;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Erianys, 
whose  avenging  hand  is  put  in  motion  by  the  curse  of  a  father  or 
mother,  is  an  object  of  deep  dread. 

In  regard  to  marriage,  we  find  the  wife  occupying  a  station  of 
great  dignity  and  iufiucnce,  though  it  was  the    practice  for  the 
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husband   to  purchase    her  by  vahiable   presents   to  her  parents 

a  practice  extensively  prevalent  among  earlv  communities  and 
treated  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  barbarism.  She  even  seems 
to  live  less  secluded  and  to  enjoy  a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  was 
allotted  to  her  in  historical  Greece.  Concubines  are  frequent  with  the 
chiefs,  and  occasionally  the  jealousy  of  the  wife  breaks  out  in  reck- 
less excess  against  her  husband,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tragical  history 
of  Phoenix  The  continence  of  Laertes,  from  fear  of  dis'pleasing  his 
wite  Antikleia,  is  especially  noticed.  A  large  portion  of  the  romantic 
,  interest  which  Grecian  leg^end  inspires  is  derived  from  the  women- 
.  1  enelope,  Andromache,  Helen.  Klytfemnestra,  Eriphvle,   lokasta 

Ilf'kabe,  etc.,  all  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture^  either  from 
their  virtues,  their  beauty,  their  crimes,  or  their  sufferings. 

Not  only  brothers,  but  also  cousins,  and  the  more  distant  blood- 
relations  and  clansmen,  appear  connected  together  by  a  stroncr  feel- 
ing of  attachment,  sharing  among  them  universallv  the  obligaUou  of 
mutual  self-defense  and  revenge  in  the  event  of  fnjury  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  race.  The  legitimate  brothers  divide  between  them  l)y 
lot  the  paternal  inheritance— a  bastard  brother  receiving  onlva  small 
share;  he  is,  however,  commonlv  very  well  treated,  thoui^h  the 
murder  of  Phokus  by  Telamon  and  Peleus  constitutes  a  flagrant 
exception.  The  furtive  pregnancy  of  young  women,  often  by  a  god, 
is  one  of  the  most  frequentlv  recurring  incidents  in  tlie  legendary 
narratives;  and  the  severity  with  which  such  a  fact,  when  discovered 
is  visited  by  the  father,  is  generally  extreme.  As  an  extension  of 
the  family  connection,  we  read  of  larger  unions  called  the  phratry 
and  the  tribe,  which  are  respectfully  but  not  frequently  mentioned 

The  generous  readiness  with  which  hospitality  is  afforded  to  the 
Ptranger  who  asks  for  it,  the  facility  witli  which  he  is  allowed  to  con- 
tract the  peculiar  connection  of  guest  with  liis  host,  and  the  perma- 
nence with  which  that  connection,  when  created  by  partaking  of  the 
same  food  and  exchanging  presents,  is  maintained  even  through  a 
long  period  of  separation,  and  even  transmitted  from  father  to  son— 
these  are  among  the  most  captivating  features  of  the  heroic  society 
The  Homeric  chief  welcomes  the  stranger  who  comes  to  ask  shelter 
in  his  house,  first  gives  him  refreshment,  and  then  inquires  his  name 
and  the  purpose  of  his  voyage.  Though  not  inclined  to  invite 
strangers  to  his  house,  he  cannot  repel  them  when  they  spontaneously 
enter  it  craving  a  lodging.  The  suppliant  is  also  commonly  a  stranger 
but  a  stranger  under  peculiar  circumstances;  who  proclaims  his  own 
calamitous  and  abject  condition,  and  seeks  to  place  himself  in  a 
relation  to  the  chief  w^hom  he  solicits  something  like  that  in 
which  men  stand  to  the  gods.  Onerous  as  such  special  tie  mav 
become  to  him,  the  chief  cannot  decline  it,  if  solicited  in  the  proper 
f()rm:  the  ceremony  of  supplication  has  a  binding  effect,  and  the 
Erinnyes  punish  the  liard-hearted  i)erson  wlio  disallows  it  A  con- 
quered enemy  may  sometimes  throw  hims<^lf  at  the  feet  of  hi^  con- 
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queror  and  solicit  mercy,  but  he  cannot  by  doing  so  acquire  the 
ciiaracter  and  claims  of  a  suppliant  properly  so  called:  the  conqueror 
has  free  discretion  either  to  kill  him,  or  to  spare  hira  and  accept  a 

ransom.  ^  •   j. 

There  are  in  the  legendary  narratives  abundant  examples  of  indi- 
viduals who  transgress  in  particular  acts  even  the  holiest  of  these 
personal  ties,  but  the  savage  Cyclops  is  the  only  person  described  as 
professedly  indifferent  to  them,  and  careless  of  that  sanction  of  the 
gods  which  in  Grecian  belief  accompanied  them  all.  In  fact,  the 
tragical  horror  which  pervades  the  lineage  of  Athamas  or  Kadmus, 
and  which  attaches  to  many  of  the  acts  of  Herakles,  of  Peleus,  and 

Telamon,  of  Jason  and  Medea,  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  etc.,  is 
founded  upon  a  deep  feeling  and  sympathy  with  those  special  obli- 
gations which  conspicuous  individuals,  under  the  temporary  stimulus 
of  the  maddening  Ate,  are  driven  to  violate.  In  such  conflict  of  sen 
timents,  between  the  obligation  generally  reverenced  and  the  excep- 
tional deviation  in  an  individual  otherwise  admired,  consists  the 
pathos  of  the  story.  . 

These  feelings— of  mutual  devotion  between  kinsmen  and  com- 
panions in  arms— of  generous  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  and  of 
helping  protection  to  the  suppliant— constitute  the  bright  spots  m  a 
(lark  age.  We  find  them  very  generally  prevalent  among  commu- 
nities essentially  rude  and  barbarous— among  the  ancient  Germans 
as  described  by  Tacitus,  the  Druses  in  Lebanon,  the  Arabian  tribes 
in  the  desert,  and  even  the  North  American  Indians. 

They  are  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  human  sociality,  stand- 
ino'  at  first  alone,  and  for  that  reason  appearing  to  possess  a  greater 
tutelary  force  than  reallv  belongs  to  them— beneficent,  indeed,  in  a 
his:h  degree,  with  reference  to"  their  own  appropriate  period,  but 
serving  as  a  very  imperfect  compensation  for  the  impotence  of  the 
mao-istrate,  and  'for  the  absence  of  any  all-pervading  sympathy  or 
sense  of  obligation  between  man  and  man.  We  best  appreciate 
their  importance  when  we  compare  the  Homeric  society  with  that  of 
barbarians  like  the  Thracians,  who  tattooed  their  bodies,  as  the  mark 
of  a  generous  lineage— sold  their  children  for  export  as  slaves— con- 
sidered robbery,  not  merely  as  one  admissible  occupation  among 
others,  but  as  the  only  honorable  mode  of  life;  agriculture  bemg 
held  contemptible— aiid,  above  all,  delighted  in  the  shedding  ot 
blood  as  a  luxury.  Such  were  the  Thracians  in  the  days  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides;  and  the  Homeric  society  forms  a  mean  term 
between  that  which  these  two  historians  yet  saw  in  Thrace,  and  that 
wiiich  they  witnessed  among  their  own  civilized  countrymen. 

When,  however,  among Ihe  Homeric  men  we  pass  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  private  ties  above  enumerated,  we  find  scarcely  any 
other  moralizing  forces  in  operation.  The  acts  and  adventures  com- 
memorated  implv  a  eoninuinitv  wherein  neither  the  protection  nor 
the  rcstraint>  ol  law  are  pradically  felt,  and  wherein  ferocity,  rapine, 
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and  the  aggressive  propensities  generally,  seem  restrained  by  no 
iuternal  counterbalancing  scruples.  Homicide,  especially,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  sometimes  by  open  violence,  sometimes  by  fraud: 
expatriation  for  homicide  is  among  the  most  constantly  recurring 
acts  of  the  Homeric  poems:  and  savage  brutalities  are  often  ascribed, 
even  to  admired  heroes,  with  apparent  indifference.  Achilles  f^acri 
fices  twelve  Trojan  prisoners  on  the  tomb  of  Patroklus,  while  his  son, 
Neoptolemus,  not  only  shuighters  the  aged  Priam,  but  also  seizes  by 
the  leg  the  child  Astyanax  (son  of  the  slain  Hector)  and  hurls  him 
from  one  of  the  lofty  towers  of  Troy.  Moreover,  the  celebrity  of 
Autolykus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Odysseus,  in  tlie  career  of 
wholesale  robbery  and  perjury,  and  the  wealth  which  it  enabled  him 
to  acquire,  are  described  with  the  same  unaffected  admiration  as  the 
wisdom  of  Nestor  or  the  strength  of  Ajax.  Achilles,  Menelaus, 
Odysseus,  pillage  in  person  wdienever  they  can  find  an  opportunity, 
employing  both  force  and  stratagem  to  surmount  resistance.  The 
vocation  of  a  pirate  is  recognized  as  honorable,  so  tliat  a  host,  when 
he  asks  his  guest  what  is  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  eni>merates 
enrichment  by  indiscriminate  maritime  plunder  as  among  those  proj- 
ects which *may  naturally  enter  into  his  contemplation.  Abduction 
of  cattle,  and  expeditions  for  unprovoked  ravage  as  well  as  for  retali- 
ation, ))etween  neiLdiboring  tribes,  appear  ordinary  phenomena:  and 
the  established  invTolability  of  heralds  seems  the  only  evidence  of  any 
settled  feeling  of  obliiiation  between  one  community  and  another. 
While  the  house  and  property  of  Odysseus,  during  his  long  absence, 
enjoys  no  ymblic  protection,  "those  unprincipled  chiefs,  who  consume 
his  substance,  find  sympathy  rather  than  disapprobation  among  the 
people  of  Ithaka.  As  a  general  rule,  he  who  cannot  protect  himself 
finds  no  protection  from  society:  his  own  kinsmen  and  immediate 
companions  are  the  only  parties  to  whom  he  can  look  with  confidence 
for  support.  And,  in  this  respect,  the  representation  given  by  Hesiod 
makes  the  picture  even  w^orse.  In  his  empliatic  denunciation  of  the 
fifth  aire,  that  poet  deplores  not  only  the  absence  of  all  social  justice 
and  sense  of  obligation  among  his  contemporaries,  but  also  the  lelax- 
ation  of  the  ties  of  family^nd  hospitality.  There  are  marks  of 
quendous  exaggeration  in  the  poem  ol  the  Works  and  Davs;  yet  the 
author  professes  to  describe  the  real  state  of  things  around  him,  and 
the  features  of  his  picture,  soften  them  as  w^e  may,  will  still  appear 
dark  and  calamitous.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  he  con- 
templates a  state  of  peace— thus  forming  a  contrast  with  the  Homeric 
poems.  His  copious  catalogue  of  social  evils  scarcely  mentions  lia- 
bility to  plunder  by  a  foreign  enemy,  nor  does  he  compute  the 
chances  of  ])redatory  agirression  as  a  source  of  profit. 

Tlicre  are  two  special  veins  of  estimable  sentiment  on  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  contnist  heroic  and  historical  Greece,  and 
which  exhibit  the  latter  as  an  i»nprovcmeat  on  the  former,  not  less 
in  ihe  affections  than  in  the  intellect, 
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The  law  of  Athens  was  peculiarly  watchful  and  provident  with 
respect  both  to  the  persons  and  the  property  of  orphan  minors;  but 
the  description  given  in  the  Iliad  of  the  utter  and  hopeless  destitu- 
tion of  the  orphan  bov,  despoiled  of  his  paternal  inheritance  and 
abandoned  by  all  the  friends  of  his  father,  wdiom  he  urgently  suppli- 
cates and  who  all  harshlv  cast  him  off,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
morsels  in  the  whole  poem.  In  reference,  again,  to  the  treatment  of 
the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  we  find  all  the  Greek  chiefs  who  come 
near  (not  to  mention  the  conduct  of  Achilles  himself)  piercing  with 
their  spears  the  corpse  of  the  slain  Hector,  while  some  of  them  even 
pass  dis"-usting  taunts  upon  it.  We  may  add,  from  the  lost  epics, 
the  mutilation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Paris  and  Deipliobus  by  the 
hand  of  Menelaus.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  it  was 
reo-arded  as  unworthv  of  a  right-minded  Greek  to  maltreat,  m  any 
way  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  even  where  such  a  deed  might  seem 
to  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  retaliation.  After  the  battle  of  Plat«a, 
a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias  to  retahate 
upon -the  dead  bodv  of  Mardonius  the  insults  which  Xerxes  had 
heaped  upon  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermooylae.  He  mdignantly 
spurned  the  suggestion,  not  without  a  severe  rebuke,  or  rather  a 
half-suppressed  menace,  toward  the  proposer:  and  the  feeling  of 
Herodotus  himself  goes  heartily  along  wdth  him. 

The  different  manner  of  dealing  with  homicide  presents  a  third  test, 
perhaps  more  striking  yet,  of  the  change  in  Grecian  feelings  and 
manners  during  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Persian  invasion. 
That  which  the  murderer  in  the  Homeric  times  had  to  dread,  was, 
not  public  prosecution  and  punishment,  but  the  personal  vengeance 
of  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  stimulated 
by  the  keenest  impulses  of  honor  and  obligation  to  avenge  the  deed, 
and  were  considered  by  the  public  as  specially  privileged  to  do  so. 
To  escape  from  this  danger,  he  is  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  unless 
he  can  prevail  upon  the  incensed  kinsmen  to  accept  of  a  valuable 
payment  (we  must  not  speak  of  coined  money  in  the  days  of  Homer) 
as* satisfaction  for  their  slain  comrade.  They  may,  if  they  plerise, 
decline  the  offer,  and  persist  in  their  right  of  revenge;  but  if  they 
accept  they  are  bound  to  leave  the  offender  unmolesfed,  and  he 
accord'in<dv  remains  at  home  without  further  consequences.  Ihe 
chiefs  in'agora  do  not  seem  to  interfere,  except  to  insure  payment 

of  the  stipulated  sum.  ....       .*  -i     ♦        r  *i.^ 

Here  we  recognize  once  more  the  characteristic  attribute  ot  the 
Grecian  heroic  age— the  omnipotence  of  private  force  tempered  and 
iruided  by  family  sympathies,  and  the  practical  nullity  of  that  col- 
lective sovereicru  afterward  called  T/te  6%  — who,  in  historical 
Greece  become^^  the  central  and  paramount  source  of  obligation,  but 
who  appears  yet  only  in  the  background  as  a  germ  of  proniise  for 
the  future      And  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  case  of  homicide,  that 
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germ  was  developeil  into  a  powerful  reality,  presents  an  interest in;L'' 
field  of  comparison  with  other  nations. 

For  the  practice  liere  designated,  of  leaving  the  party  guilty  of 
homicide  to  compromise  by  valuable  payment  with  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  and  also  of  allowing  to  the  latter  a  free  choice  wliether 
they  would  accept  such  compromise  or  enfoice  their  right  of  per- 
sonal revenge — has  been  remarked  in  many  rude  communities,  and 
is  particularly  memorable  among  the  early' German  tribes.  Among 
the  many  separate  Teutonic  establishments  which  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  western  empire  of  Rome,  the  right  as  well  as  duty 'of 
private  revenge  for  personal  injury  or  insult  offered  to  any  member 
of  a  family— and  the  endeavor  to  avert  its  effects  by  means  of  a 
pecuniary  composition  levied  upon  the  offender,  chiefly  as  satisfac- 
tion to  the  party  injured,  but  partly  also  as  perquisite  to  tlie  king — 
was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  legislation.  This  funchimental 
idea  was  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail  as  to  the  valuation  of  the 
injury  inflicted,  wherein  one  main  circumstance  was  the  rank,  con- 
dition, and  power  of  the  sufferer.  The  object  of  the  legislator  was 
to  preserve  the  society  from  standing  feuds,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
accord  such  full  satisfaction  as  would  induce  the  injured  person  to 
waive  his  acknowledged  right  of  personal  revenge— the  full  luxury 

of  which,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Homeric  Greek, 
may  be  read  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Iliad.  The  German 
codes  begin  by  trying  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  a  fixed  ]ieciuii- 
ary  composition  as  a  constant  voluntary  custom,  and  proceed  ulti- 
mately to  enforce  it  as  a  peremptory  necessity:  the  idea  of  society  is 
at  first  altogether  subordinate,  and  its  infiuence  passes  only  by  slow 
dcGcrees  from  amicable  arbitration  into  imperative  control. 

The  Homeric  society,  in  regard  to  this  capital  point  in  human  pro- 
gression, is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  German  tribes  as  described  by 
Tacitus.  But  the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian  legislation  takes  a 
direction  completely  different  from  that  of  the  German  codes.  The 
piimitive  and  acknowledged  right  of  private  revenge  (unless  where 
bought  off  by  pecuniary  payment),  instead  of  being  developed  into 
practical  working,  is  superseded  by  more  comprehensive  views  of  a 
public  wrong  requiring  public  intervention,  or  by  religious  fears 
respecting  the  posthumous  wrath  of  the  murdered  person.  In  his- 
torical Athens,  the  right  of  private  revenge  was  discountenanced 
and  put  out  of  sight,  even  so  (\irly  as  the  Drakonian  legislation,  and 
at  last  restricted  to  a  few  extreme  and  special  cases;  while  the  nuir- 
derer  came  to  be  considered,  first  as  having  sinned  against  the  gods, 
next  as  having  deeply  injured  the  society,  and  thus  at  once  as  requir- 
ing absolution  and  deserving  ])unishment.  On  the  first  of  these  two 
grounds,  he  is  interdicted  from  the  agora  and  fiom  all  holy  places,  as 
well  as  from  public  functi<^ns,  even  while  yet  tuitried  and  simply  a 
suspected  person:  for  if  this  were  not  done,  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
would  manifest  itself  in  bad  crops  and  other  national  calamities.    On 
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the  second  ground,  he  is  tried  before  the  council  of  areiopagus,  and, 
if  found  uuilty,  is  condemned  to  death,  or  perhaps  to  disfranchisc- 
Tnenl  aud^ banishment.  The  idea  of  a  propitiatory  payment  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  has  ceased  altogether  to  be  admitted:  it  is 
the  ])rotection  of  society  which  dictates,  and  the  force  of  society 
wliieii  infiicts,  a  measure  of  punishment  calculated  to  deter  for  the 

;l  The  society  of  legendary  Greece  includes,  besides  the  chiefs,  the 
o-eneral  mass  of  freemen  (Xaoi),  among  whom  stand  out  by  special 
names  certain  professional  men,  such  as  the  carpenter,  the  smith,  the 
leather-dresser,  the  leech,  the  prophet,  the  bard,  and  the  fisherman. 
We  have  no  means  of  appreciating  their  condition.  ^  Though  lots  of 
arable  laud  were  assiu:ned  in  specitd  property  to  individuals,  with 
boundaries  both  carefully  marked  and  jealously  watched,  yet  the 
lar"-er  proportion  of  surface  was  devoted  to  pasture.  Cattle  formed 
bot1i  the  chief  item  m  the  substance  of  a  wealthy  man,  the  chief 

means  of  making  payments,  and  the  common  ground  of  quarrels- 
bread  and  meat,^in  large  quantities,  bemg  the  constant  food  of  every 
one.  The  estates  of  the  owners  were  tilled,  and  their  cattle  tended 
mostly  by  bought  slaves,  but  to  a  certain  degree  also  by  poor  free- 
men called  thetes,  working  for  hire  and  for  stated  periods.  The 
principal  slaves,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  large  herds  of 
oxen,  swine,  or  goats,  were  of  necessity  men  worthy  of  confidence, 
their  duties 'placing  them  away  from  their  master's  immediate  eye. 
They  had  other  slaves  subordinate  to  them,  and  appear  to  have  been 
well  treated:  the  deep  and  unshaken  attachment  of  Eumaeus,  the 
swineherd,  and  Philcetius,  the  neatherd,  to  the  family  and  affairs  of 

the  absent  Odysseus,  is  among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
ancient  epic.  Slavery  was  a  calamity  which,  in  that  period  of  iiise- 
curitv,  might  befall  any  one.  The  chief  who  conducted  a  freebootiug 
expeditioiT,  if  he  succeeded,  brought  back  with  him  a  numerous 
troop  of  slaves,  as  mauv  as  he  could  seize— if  he  failed,  became  very 
likely  a  slave  himself:  so  that  the  slave  was  often  by  birth  of  equal 
dignity  with  his  master— Eumreus  was  himself  the  son  of  a  chief, 
conveved  away  when  a  child  by  his  nurse,  and  sold  by  Phoenician 
kidnappers  to  Laertes.  A  slave  of  this  character,  if  he  conducted 
himself  well,  might  often  expect  to  be  enfranchised  by  his  master, 
and  placed  in  an  independent  holding. 

On  the  whole,  the  slavery  of  legendary  Greece  does  not  present 
itself  as  existing  under  a  peculiarly  harsh  form,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider that  all  the  classes  of  society  were  then  very  much  upon  a  level 
in  point  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  instruction.  In  the  absence  of  legal 
security  or  an  effective  social  sanction,  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave  under  an  average  master  may  have  l)een  as  good  as 
that  of  the  free  thete.  The  class  of  slaves  whose  lot  appears  to 
liave  been  the  most  pitiable  were  the  females— more  numerous  than 
tlic  males,  and  performing  the  principal  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
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hoiiso.  Not  only  do  they  seem  to  have  been  more  harsiily  treated 
than  the  niales/but  tlie}^  were  charged  with  the  hardest  and  most 
exhausting  lal)or  which  the  estahlisliment  of  a  Greek  chief  required 
— they  brongiit  in  water  from  tlie  sjiring,  and  turned  by  hand  ti)c 
liouse-milis,\viiich  i»round  the  hirge  quantity  of  Hour  consumed  in 
his  family.  This  oppressive  task  was  performed  generally  by  female 
slaves,  in  historical  as  well  as  in  legendary  Greece.  Spinning  and 
weaving  was  the  constant  occupation  of  women,  whetlier  free  or 
slave,  of  every  rank  and  station:  all  th<i  garments  worn  both  by  men 
and  women  wx^re  fashioned  at  home,  and  Helen  as  well  as  Penelope 
is  expert  and  assiduous  at  the  occupation.  The  daughters  of  Keleos 
at  Eleusis  go  to  the  well  with  their  basins  for  water,  and  Nausikan, 
daughter  of  Alkinous,  joins  her  female  slaves  in  the  business  of  wash- 
higher  garments  in  the  river.  If  we  are  obliged  to  point  out  the 
fierceness  and  insecurity  of  an  early  society,  we  may  at  the  same 
time  note  with  pleasure  its  characteristic  simplicity  of  manners: 
liebecca.  Kachcl,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro  in  the  early  ^losaic 
narrative,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the  native  iVIacedouian  chief  (with 
whom  the  Temenid  Perdiccas,  ancestor  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
first  took  service  on  retiring  from  Argos),  baking  her  own  cakes  on 
the  hearth,  exhibit  a  parallel  in  this  respect  to  the  Homeric  ])ictures. 
We  obtain  no  X)articulars  respecting  either  the  common  freemen 
generally,  or  the  particuhu*  class  of  them  called  thetes.  These  lat- 
ter, engaged  for  special  jobs,  or  at  the  harvest  and  other  busy  seasons 
of  field  labor,  seem  to  have  given  their  labor  in  exchange  for  board 
and  clothing:  they  are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  w'ith  the  slaves, 
and  were  (as  has  been  just  observed),  probably  on  the  whole  little 
better  off.  The  condition  of  a  poor  freeman  in  those  days,  without 
a  lot  of  land  of  his  own,  going  about  from  one  temporary  job  to 
another,  and  having  no  powerful  family  and  no  social  authority  to 
look  up  to  for  protection,  must  have  been  sufficiently  miserable. 
"When  Eunnxius  indulged  his  expectation  of  being  manumitted  by 
his  masters,  he  thought  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  give  him  a 
wife,  a  house,  and  a  lot  of  land  near  to  themselves;  without  which 
collateral  advantages,  simple  manumission  might  perhaps  have  been 
no  improvement  in  his  condition.  To  be  thete  in  the  service  of  a 
very  poor  farmer  is  selected  by  Achilles  as  the  maximum  of  human 
hardship:  such  a  person  could  not  give  to  his  ti)ete  the  same  ample 
food,  and  good  shoes  and  clothing,  as  the  wealthy  chict  Eurymachus. 
while  he  would  exact  more  severe  labor.  It  wa.s  probably  among 
such  smaller  occupants,  who  could  not  advance  the  pi  ice  necessary 
to  purchase  slaves,  and  were  glad  to  save  the  cost  of  keep  when  they 
did  not  need  service,  that  the  thetes  found  employment:  though  we 
)nay  conclude  that  the  brave  and  strong  among  these  poor  freemen 
found  it  preferable  to  accompany  some  freebooting  chief,  and  to  live 
by  the  plunder  acquired.  The  exact  Ilesiod  advises  his  farmer, 
w'hose  work  i.s  chiefly  performed  by  slaves,  to  employ  and  maintain 


the  thete  durin<r  summer-time,  but  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the 
harvest  is  completely  got  in,  and  then  to  take  into  his  house  for  the 
winter  a  w^oman  *'  w^ithout  any  child;"  who  w^ould,  of  course,  be  more 
useful  than  the  thete  for  the  indoor  occupations  of  that  season. 

In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  we  have  been  describing, 
Grecian   commerce  was  necessarily  trifling   and    restricted.      The 
Homeric  poems  mark  either  totafignorance  or  great  vagueness  of 
apprehension  respecting  all  that  lies  beyond  the  coasts  of   Greece 
and  Asiii  Minor  and  the  islands  between  or  adjoining  them.     Libya 
and  Egypt  are  supposed  so  distant  as  to  be  known  only  by  name  and 
hearsay:  indeed,  when  the  city  of  Kyrene  was  founded,  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  first  Olympiad,  it  was  difiicult  to  find  anywhere  a 
Greek  navigator  who  had  ever  visited  the  coast  of  Libya,  or  was  fit 
to  serve  as  guide  to  the  colonists.     The  mention  of  the  Sikels  in  the 
Odyssey  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Korkyra,  Italy,  and  Sicily  w^ere 
not  whollv  unknown  to  the  poet.     Among   seafaring  Greeks,  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter  implied  the  knowledge  of  the  two  former— 
since  the  habitual  track,  even  of  a  w^ell-equipped  Athenian  trireme 
durins;  the  Peloponnesian  w^ar,  from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily,  w^as  by 
Korkyra  and  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.     The  Phokajans,   long  after- 
ward, were  the  first   Greeks  who  explored   either  tlie  Adriatic  or 
Tyrrhenian  sea.     Of  the  Euxine  sea  no  knowledge  is  manifested  in 
Homer,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  presents  to  us  the  names  of  distant 
regions  only  in  connection  w^ith  romantic  or  monstrous  accompani- 
ments.    The  Kretans,  and  still  more  the  Taphians  (wiio  are  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  western  islands  off  the  coast  of  Akarnania),  are 
mentioned  as  skillful  mariners,  and  the  Taphian  JVIentes  professes  to 
be  conveying  iron  to  Temesa  to  be  there  exchanged  for  copper;  but 
both  Taphians  and  Kretans  are  more  corsairs  than  traders.    The 
strong  sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  expressed  by  the  poet  Hesiod, 
and  The  imperfect  structure  of  the  early  Grecian  ship,  attested  by 
Thucydides  (who  points  out  the  more  recent  date  of  that  improved 
ship-building  wiiich  prevailed  in  his  time),  concur  to  demonstrate  the 
then  narrow°range  of  nautical  enterprise. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Greeks  as  traders,  at  a  time  when  Baby- 
lon combined  a  crowded  and  industrious  population  with  extxnisive 
commerce,  and  when  the  Phcenician  merchant-ships  visited  in  one 
direction  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  perhaps  even  the  island  of 
C(3yl()Q — in  another  direction,  the  British  islands. 

The  Pha^nician,  the  kinsman  of  the  ancient  Jew%  exhibits  the 
type  of  character  belonging  to  thelatter — with  greater  enterprise  and 
ingenuity,  and  less  of  religious  exclusiveness,  yet  still  dilTerent  from, 
and  even  antipathetic  to.  the  character  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Homeric 
poems,  he  appears  somewhat  like  the  Jew^  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  crafty 
trader  tiH-ning  to  profit  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  others— briniring 
them  ornaments,  decorations,  the  finest  and  brightest  products  of  the 
loom  gold,  silver,  elcctrum,  ivory,  tin,  etc.,  iu  exchange  for  which 
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Jui  rorcived  landed  produce,  skins,  wool,  and  slaves,  the  only  coin- 
nioditic'S  which  even  a  wealthy  Greek  chief  of  those  early  times  had 
to  offer— prepared  at  the  same  lime  for  dishonest  ^ain,  in  any  man- 
ner which  chance  might  throw  in  his  way.  He  is,  however,  really  a 
trader,  not  uiulertaking  expeditions  with  the  deliberate  purpose'of 
surprise  and  plunder,  and  standin*r  di8tin<riii8hcd  in  this  respect  from 
the  Tyrrhenian,  Kretan,  or  Taphian  piiate.  Tin,  ivory,  and  eleclruni, 
all  of  which  are  ackuowled'^ed  in  the  Homeric  poems,  were  the  fruit 
of  Pha^nician  trade  with  the  West  as  well  as  with  the  East. 

Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  PhoBniciaus  and  Karians,  in  Very  early 
periods,  occupied  many  of  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  and  we  krow, 
from  the  striking  remnant  of  their  mining  works  which  Herodotus 
himself  saw  in  Thasus,  off  the  coast  of  Tlu-ace,  that  they  had  once 
extracted  gold  from  tlie  mountains  of  that  island— at  a  period  indeed 
very  far  back,  since  their  occupation  niustliave  been  abandoned  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  the  poet  Archilochus.     Yet  few  of  the  islands  in 
the  ^Eg(>an  were  rich  in  such  valuable  products,  nor  was  it  in  the 
usual  course  of   Phoenician    proceeding:    to  occupy    islands,   excei)t 
where  there  was  an  adjoining  mainland  with  which  trade  could  be 
carried  on.     '1  he  traiiic  of  these  active  mariners  required  no  perma- 
nent settlement.     But  as  occasional  visitors  they  were  convenient   in 
enabling  a  Greek  chief  to  turn  his  captives  to  account,— to  get  rid  of 
slaves,  or  friendless  thetes  who  were  tioublesome— and   fo  supply 
himself  with  the  metals,  precious  as  well  as  useful.     The  halls  of 
Alkinous  and  Menelaus   glitter  with  gold,   copper,   and   electrum 
Large  stocks  of  yet  unemployed  metal— gold,  copper,  and  iron— are 
stored  up  in  the  treasure-chamber  of  Odysseus    and  other  chiefs 
Coined  money  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age— the  trade  carried  on 
being  one  of  barter.     lu  reference  also  to  the  metals,  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked  that  the  Homeric  descriptions  universally  suppose  cop- 
per, and  not  iron,  to  be  employed  for  arms,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive.    By  what  process  the  copper  was  tempered  and  hardened   so 
as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  warrior,  we  do  not  know;  but  theiise 
of  iron  for  these  objects  belongs  to  a  later  age,  though  the  works  and 
days  of  Hesiod  suppose  this  change  to  have  been  already  introduced 
The  mode  of  lighting  amon/r  thc^  Homeric  heroes  is  not  less  dift'er- 
cnt  from  the  historical  times  than  the  material  of  which  their  arms 
wc^e  composed.     In  historical  Greece,  the  lloplites,  or  heavy-armed 
inlantry,  mamtained  a  close  order  and  well-dressed  line,  charcrino- 
the  enemy  with  their  spears  protended  at  even  distance,  and  comin?r 
thus  to  close  conflict  without  breaking  their  rank;  there  were  special 
troops,  bowmen,  slingers,  etc.,  armed  with  missiles,  but  the  hoplite 
had  no  weapon  to  employ  in  this  manner.     The  heroes  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  on  the  contrary,  habitually  employ  the  spear  as  a  mis- 
sile, which  they  lanch  with  tremendous    force:  each  of   them  is 

mounted  in  his  war-chariot  drawn   by  two  horses  and  calculated  to 
contain  the  warrior  and  his  chariotcx'r;  in  which  latter  capacity  a 
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friend  or  comrade  will  sometimes  consent  to  serve.  Advancing  iu 
his  chariot  at  full  speed,  in  front  of  his  own  soldiers,  he  hurls  his 
spear  a^^*ainstthe  enemy:  sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  fight  on  foot  and 
hand  to  hand,  but  the  chariot  is  usually  near  to  receive  him  if  he 
Glioses,  or  to  insure  his  retreat.  The  mass  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
ians  coming  forward  to  the  charge,  without  any  regular  step  or 
evenly  m^^intained  line,  make  their  attack  in  the  same  way  by  hurl- 
ino-  their  spears.  Each  chief  wears  habitually  a  long  sword  and  a 
short  dairii:er,  besides  his  two  spears  to  be  lanched  forward— the 
spear  bemg  also  used,  if  occasion  serves,  as  a  weapon  for  thrust. 
Every  man  is  protected  by  shield,  helmet,  breastplate,  and  greaves: 
but  the  armor  of  the  chief's  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  common 
men,  wiiile  they  themselves  are  both  stronger  and  more  expert  in  the 
use  of  their  weapons.  There  are  a  few  bowmen,  as  rare  exceptions, 
but  the  general  equipment  and  proceeding  is  as  here  described. 

Such  loose  array,  immortalized  as  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  is  familiar  to 
everyone-  and  tile  contrast  which  it  presents,  with  those  intiexible 
ranks  and'that  irresistible  simultaneous  charge  which  bore  down  the 
Persian  throng  at  Platsea  and  Kunaxa,  is  such  as  to  illustrate  iorcy^ly 
the  general  difference  between  heroic  and  historical  Greece.  While 
in  tiie  former,  a  few  splendid  figures  stand  forward  in  prominent 
relief,  the  remainder  being  a  mere  unorganized  and  ineffective  mass 
—in  the  latter,  these  units  have  been  combined  into  a  system,  in 
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wholly  excluded— no  man  can  do  more  than  maintain  his  station  m 
the  line      Bu\  on  the  other  hand,  the  grand  purposes,  aggressive  or 
defensive    for  which  alone  arms  are  taken  up,  become  more  assurcil 
and  easy -'while  long-sighted  combinations  of  the  general  are  rendered 
for  the  first  time  practicable,  when  he  has  a  disciplined  body  of  men 
to  obey  him.     In  tracing  the  picture  of  civil   society,  we  have  to 
remark    a    similar    transition— we    pass    from   Herakles,    IhescurN 
Jason,   Achilles,    to   Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Periklcs— from    *\the 
shepherd  of  his  people"  (to  use  the  phrase  in  which  Homer  depicts 
the  -'ood  side  of  the  heroic  king),  to  the  legislator  who  mlroduces, 
and  Ihe  statesman  who  maintains,  a  preconcerted  system  by  which 
willino-  citizens  consent  to  bind  themselves.     If  commanding  iiidi- 
viduaf  talent  is  not  always  to  be  found,  the  whole  community  is  so 
trained  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  course  under  interior  leaders; 
the  ridits  as  well  as  the  duties  of  each  citizen  being  predetermmec 
in  the  social  order,  according  to  principles  more  or  less  wisely  laid 
down      The  contrast  is  similar,  and  the  transition  equally  remark- 
able, in  the  civil  as  in  the  military  picture.     In  fact    the  military 
organization  of  the  Grecian  republics  is  an  element  of  the  greatest 
im1>ortance    in    respect    to   the  conspicuous  part  which    they  liave 
played  in  human  affairs-their  superiority  over  other  contemporary 
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nations  in  this  respect  being  hardly  less  striking  than  it  is  in  many 
others,  as  we  shall  havo  occasion  to  see  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  this 
hi.^tory. 

Even  lit  the  most  advanced  point  of  their  tactics,  the  Greeks  could 
effect  Utile  against  a  walled  city.  Still  less  effective  were  the  heroic 
weapons  and  array  for  such  an  undertaking  as  a  siege.  Fortifica- 
tions are  a  feature  of  the  age  deserving  considerable  notice.  There 
was  a  time,  we  are  told,  in  which  the  primitive  Greek  towns  or  vil- 
lage«  derived  a  precarious  security,  not  from  their  w^alls,  but  merely 
fron.  sites  lofty  and  difficult  of  access.  They  were  not  built  immedi- 
ately upon  the  shore,  or  close  upon  any  convenient  landing-place, 
but  at  bome  distance  inland,  on  a  rock  or  elevation  wiiich  could  not 
be  approached  without  notice  or  scaled  without  difficulty.  It  was 
thought  sufficient  at  that  time  to  guard  against  piratical  or  maraud- 
ing surprise:  but  as  the  state  of  society  became  assured — as  the 
chance  of  sudden  assault  comparatively  diminished  and  industry 
increased — these  uninviting  abodes  were  exchanged  for  more  con- 
venient sites  on  the  plain  or  declivity  beneath;  or  a  portion  of  the 
latter  w^as  inclosed  within  larger  boundaries  and  joined  on  to  the  ori- 
ginal foundation,  which  thus  became  the  acropolis  of  the  new^  town. 

Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  cities; 
but  there  w^ere  in  many  parts  of  Greece  deserted  sites  on  hill-tops, 
still  retaining  even  in  historical  times  the  traces  of  former  habita- 
tion, and  some  of  them  still  bearing  ^he  name  of  the  old  towns. 
Among  the  mountainous  parts  of  Krete,  in  ^gina  and  Rhodes,  in 
XK)rtions  of  Mount  Ida  and  Parnassus,  similar  remnants  might  be 
perceived. 

Probably  in  such  primitive  hill  villages,  a  ccmtinuous  circle  of  wall 
w^ould  hardly  be  required  as  an  additional  means  of  defense,  and 
would  often  be  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground.   But  Thucydides  lepresents  the  earliest  Greeks— those  whom 

he  conceives  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war — as  living  thus  universally  in 
unfortified  villages  chiefly  on  account  of  their  poverty,  rudeness,  and 
thorough  carelessness  for  the  morrow.  Oppressed  and  held  apart 
from  each  other  by  perpetual  fear,  they  had  not  yet  contracted  the 
sentiment  of  fixed  abodes — they  were  unwilling  even  to  plant  fruit- 
trees  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  gathering  the  produce — and  were 
always  ready  to  dislodge,  because  tliere  was  nothing  to  gain  by  stay- 
ing, and  a  bare  subsistence  might  be  had  anywhere.  He  compares 
them  to  the  mountaineers  of  ^Etolia  and  of  the  Ozolian  Lokris  in  his 
own  time,  who  dwelt  in  their  unfortified  hill  villages  witli  little  or 
no  intercommunication,  always  armed  and  fighting,  and  subsisting 
on  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and  their  woods — clothed  in  undressed 
hides,  and  eating  raw  meat. 

The  picture  given  by  Thucydides  of  these  very  early  and  \inre 
corded  times  can  only  be  taken  as  conjectural — the  conjectures, 
indeed,  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher, — generalized  too,  in  part. 
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from  the  many  particular  instances  of  contention  and  expulsion  of 
chiefs  which  lie  found  in  the  old  legendary  poems.  The  Homeric 
poems,  however,  present  to  us  a  different  picture.  They  recognize 
walled  towns;  fixed  abodes,  strong  local  attachments,  hereditary 
individual  property  in' land,  vineyards  planted  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, established  temples  of  the  gods,  and  splendid  palaces  of  the 
chiefs.  The  description  of  Thucydides  belongs  to  a  lower  form  of 
society,  and  bears  more  analogy  to  that  wiiich  the  poet  himself  con- 
ceives as  antiquated  and  barbarous — to  the  savages,  Cyclopes,  who 
dwell  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  hollow  caves,  without  the  plow, 
without  vine  or  fruit  culture,  without  tirts  or  instruments — or  to  the 
primitive  settlement  of  Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  on  the  higher  ground 
of  Ida,  while  it  w^as  reserved  for  his  descendants  and  successors  to 
found  the  holy  Ilium  on  the  plain.  Ilium,  or  Troy,  represents  the 
porfection  of  Homeric  society.  It  is  a  consecrated  spot,  containing 
temples  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the  palace  of  Priam,  and  surrounded 
by  walls  which  are  the  fabric  of  the  gods;  while  the  antecedent  form 
ot'  ruder  society,  which  the  poet  brietly  glances  at,  is  the  parallel  of 
thai  wiiich  the  theory  of  Thucydides  ascribes  to  his  own  early  semi- 
barbarous  ancestors. 

Walled  towns  serve  thus  as  one  of  the  evidences  that  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  Greece  had,  even  in  the  Homeric  times,  reached 
a  level  hiirher  than  that  of  the  ^tolians  and  Lokrians  of  the  days  of 
Thucydides.  The  remains  of  Mykenoe  and  Tiryns  demonstrate  tlte 
massy  and  Cyclopitin  style  of  architecture  employed  in  those  early 
days;  but  w^e  may  remark  that,  while  modern  observers  seem 
inclined  to  treat  the  remains  of  the  former  as  very  imposing  and 
significant  of  a  great  princely  famil}^  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place,  and  labors  to  elude  the  inference, 
which  might  be  deduced  from  its  insignificant  size,  in  disproof  of 
the  grandeur  of  Agamemnon.  Such  fortifications  supplied  a  means 
of  defense  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  attack.  Indeed,  even 
in  historical  Greece,  and  after  the  invention  of  battering  engines,  no 
city  could  be  taken  except  by  surprise  or  blockade,  or  by  ruining  the 
country  around,  and  thus  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  their  means 
of  subsistence.  And  in  the  two  great  sieges  of  the  legendary  time, 
Troy  and  Thebes,  the  former  is  captured  by  the  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  wiiile  the  latter  is  evacuated  bv  its  citizens  under 
the  warning  of  the  gods  after  their  defeat  in  the  field. 

This  decided  superiority  of  the  means  of  defense  over  those  of 
attack,  in  rude  ages,  has  Ijeen  one  of  the  grand  promotive  causes 
both  of  the  growth  of  civic  life  and  of  the  general  march  of  human 
improvement.  It  has  enabled  the  progressive  portions  of  mankind 
not  only  to  maintain  their  acquisitions  against  the  predatory  instincts 
of  the  ruder  and  ]X)orer,  and  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  incipient 
(n'gaiiization,— but  ultimately,  when  their  organization  has  been 
matured,  both  to  acquire  predominance  and  to  uphold  it  until  their 
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own  disciplined  Imbits  have  in  part  passed  to  their  enemies  The 
important  truth  here  stated  is  ilhistrated  not  less  by  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece  than  by  tliat  of  modern  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Homeric  chief,  combining  superior  rank  witJi  superior 
force,  and  ready  to  rob  at  every  C(;nvenient  opportunity  greatly 
resembles  the  feudal  baron  of  tiie  Middle  Ages;  but  circurnstaiices 
absorb  him  more  easily  into  a  cily  life,  and  convert  tlje  independent 
potentate  into  the  member  of  a  governing  aristocracy.  Traffic  by  sea 
continued  to  be  beset  with  danger  from  pirates  long  after  it  h;.d  be- 
come tolerably  assured  by  land :  the  "  wet  ways"  have  always  been  the 
last  resort  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  and  the  ^Tgeau  in^ particular 
lias  in  all  times  suffered  more  Jthan  other  waters  under  this  calamity. 

Aggressions  of  the  sort  here  described  were,  of  course   most  numer* 
ous  in  those  earliest  times  when  the  ^gean  was  not  yet  an  Hellenic 
sea,  and  when  many  of  the  Cyclades  were  occupied,  not  by  Greeks 
but   by   Kariaus— perhaps   by  Phamicians:    the  number  of  Karian 
sepulchers    discovered    in    the    sacred    island    of  Delus  seems   to 
attest  such  occupation   as  an    historical    fact.     According   to  the 
legendary  account,    espoused    both   by  Herodotus   and  by  Thucyd- 
ides,  it  was  the  Kretan  Minos  who  subdued  these  islands  and  est'ab 
hshed  his  sons  as  rulers  in   them;  either  expelling  the  Karians  or 
reducing  them  to  servitude  and  tribute.     Thucydides  piesumes  that 
he  must,  of  course,  have  put  down  piracy,  in  order  to  enable  his  trib- 
ute to  be  remitted  in  safety,  like   tlie  Athenians  during  the  time  of 
their  hegemony.     Upon  the  legendary  thalassocraty  of  Minos  I  have 
already  remarked   in  another  place:   it  is  suffieieut  here    to  repeat 
that,  in  the  Homeric  poems  (long  subsequent  to  Minos  in  the  current 
chronology),  Ave  find  piracy  both  frequent  and  held  in  honorable  esti- 
niation,  as  Thucydides  himself  emphatically  tells  us— remark  ins:, 
moreover,  that  thy  vessels  of  those  early  djivs  were  only  half-deckeS* 

built  and  equipoed  after  tlie  piratical  fashion,  in  a  manner  upon 
which  the  nau.ical  men  of  his  time  looked  back  with  disdain. 
Improved  and  enlarged  ship-building,  and  the  trireme,  or  ship  witli 
three  banks  of  oars,  common  for  warlike  purposes  during  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  began  only  with  the  growing  skill,  activity,  and  impor- 
tance  of  the  Corinthians,  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  first 
Olympiad.  Corinth,  even  in  the  Homeric  poen)s,  is  distinguished 
by  the  e})ithet  of  wealthy,  which  it  acquired  principally  from  its 
remarkable  situation  on  the  isthmus,  and  from  its  two  harbors  of 
Lechanim  and  Kenchrea\  the  one  on  the  (^orinthian,  the  other  on 
tlie  Sarouic  gulf.  It  thus  supplied  a  convenient  connection  between 
Epirus  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^gean  sea  on  the  other, 
without  imposing  upon  the  unskillful  and  timid  navigator  of  those 
days  the  necessity  of  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus. 

The  extension  of  Grecian  tralllc  and  shipping  is  manifested  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Homeric  with  the  Hesiodic  poems;  in  respect  to 
iinowlediie  of  places  and  couniries— the  laiter  being  probably  refer- 
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able  to  dates  between  740  B.C.  and  640  B.C.  In  Homer,  acquaintance 
is  shown  (the  accuracy  of  such  acquaintance,  however,  being  exag- 
gerated by  Strabo  and  other  friendly  critics)  with  continental  Greece 
and  its  neighboring  islands,  with  Krete  and  the  principal  islands  of 
the  ^gean,  and  with  Thrace,  the  Troad,  the  Hellespont,  and  Asia 
Minor  between  Paphlagonia  northward  and  Lykia  southward.  The 
Sikels  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  and  Sikania  in  the  last  book  of 
that  poem,  but  nothing  is  said  to  evince  a  knowledge  of  Italy  or  the 
realities  of  the  western  world.  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Phoenike  are 
known  by  name  and  by  vague  hearsay,  but  the  Nile  is  only  men- 
tioned as  ''the  river  Egypt  ;'^  while  the  Euxine  sea  is  not  mentioned 
at  all.     In  the  Hesiodic  ipoems,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nile,  the  Ister, 

the  Phasis,  and  theEridanus  are  all  specified  byname;  Mount  ^tna, 
and  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  to  Syracuse,  the  Tyrrhenians  and 
Ligurians  in  the  west,"  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  w^ere  also 
noticed.  Indeed,  within  forty  years  after  the  first  Olympiad,  the 
cities  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse  were  founded  from  Corinth— the  first 
of  a  numerous  and  powerful  series  of  colonies,  destined  to  impart  a 
new  character  both  to  the  south  of  Italy  and  to  Sicily. 

In  reference  to  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  the  Homeric  Greek, 
it  has  already  been  remarked  that  he  connected  together  the  sensible 
phenomena  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  these  sciences  by 
threads  of  religious  and  personifying  fancy,  to  which  the  real  analo- 
gies among  them  were  made  subordinate;  and  that  these  analogies 
did  not  begin  to  be  studied  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  religious 
element  by  which  they  had  been  at  first  overlaid,  until  the  age  of 
Thales,  coinciding  as  that  period  did  with  the  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  visiting  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Greeks  obtained 
access  in  both  of  these  countries  to  an  ehlarged  stock  of  astronomical 
observations,  to  the  use  of  the  gnomon  or  sun-dial,  and  to  a  more 
exact  determination  of  the  length  of  the  solnr  year  than  that  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  their  various  lunar  periods.  It  is  pretended 
that  Thales  was  the  first  who  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun— not 
indeed  accurately,  but  wath  large  limits  of  error  as  to  the  time  of  its 
occurrence — and  that  he  also  possessed  so  profound  an  acquaintance 
v/ith  meteorological  phenomena  and  probabilities  as  to  be  able  to 
foretell  an  abundant  crop  of  olives  for  the  coming  year  and  to  realize 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  an  olive  speculation.  From  Thales  down- 
w^ard  we  trace  a  succession  of  astronomical  and  physical  theories, 
more  or  less  successful,  into  which  I  do  not  intend  here  to  enter.  It 
is  sufficient  at  present  to  contrast  the  father  of  the  Ionic  philosophy 
with  the  times  preceding  him,  and  to  mark  the  first  commencement 
of  scientific  prediction  among  the  Greeks,  however  imperfect  at  the 
outset,  as  distinguished  from  the  inspired  dicta  of  prophets,  or 
oracles,  and  froni  those  special  signs  of  the  purposes  of  the  gods 
which  formed  the  habitual  reliance  of  the  Homeric  man.  AVe  shall 
see  these  two  modes  of  anticipating  the  future— one  based  upon  the 
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philosophical,  the  other  upon  the  religious  appreciation  of  nature— 
running  simultaneously  oil  throughout  Grecian  history,  and  sharing 
between  them  in  unequal  portions  the  empire  of  the  Greek  mind; 

the  former  acquiring  both  greater  predominance  and  wider  applica- 
tion among  the  intellectual  men,  and  partially  restricting,  but  never 
abolishing,  the  spontaneous  emi)loyment  of  the  latter  among  the 
vulgar. 

Neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of  writing,  nor  paintinc:,  nor 
sculpture,  nor  imaginative  arcliilecture,  belons:  to  tlie  Homeric'  and 
Hesiodic  times.  Such  rudiments  of  arts,  destined  ultimately  to 
acquire  great  development  in  Gretce,  as  may  have  existed  in  these 
early  days,  served  only  as  a  sort  of  nucleus  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet, 
to  shape  out  for  himself  the  fabulous  creations  ascribed  to  llephastus 
or  DaHlalus.  No  statues  of  the  gods,  not  even  of  wood,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems.  All  the  many  varieties,  in  Grecian 
music,  poetry,  and  dancing— the  former  chiefly  borrowed  from  Lydia 
and  Phrygia— date  from  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  first 
Olympaid.  Terpander,  the  earliest  musician  whose  date  is  assigned— 
and  the  inventor  of  the  harp  with  seven  strings  instead  of  that  wilh 
four  brings— does  not  come  until  tlie  26th  Olympiad,  or  676  B.C.- 
the  poet  Archilochus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date.  The  iambic  aiul 
elegiac  meters— the  first  deviations  from  the  primitive  epic  strain  and 
subject— do  not  reach  up  to  the  year  700  B.C. 

It  is  this  epic  poetry  which  forms  at  once  both  the  undoubted  pre- 
rogative and  the  solitary  jewel  of  the  earliest  era  of  Greece.     Of  the 
many  epic  poems  which  existed  in  Greece  during  the  eighth  centurv 
before  the  Christian  era,  none  have  been  preserved  except  the  Hind 
and  Odyssey:  the  .^thiopis  of  Arktinus,  the  Ilias  Minor  of  Lesches 
the  Cyprian  verses,  the  Capture  of  dkhalia,  the  Keturns  of  the  Heroes 
from  Troy,  the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni— several  of  them  passim?  in 
antiquity  under  the  name  of  Homer— have  all  been  lost.    But^he 
two  which  remain  are  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  in  the  primitive 
Greeks,  a  mental  organization  unparalleled  in  any  other  people,  and 
powers  of  invention  and  expression  which  prepared,  as  well  as  fore- 
boded, the  future  eminence  of  the  nation  in  all  the  various  depart- 
ments to  which  thought  and  language  can  be  applied.     Great  as  the 
power  of  thought  afterward  became  among  tlie  Greeks,  their  power 
of  expression  was   still   greater;  in   tlie    former,  other   nations   have 
built  upon  their  foundations  and  suri  a^sed  tlicm— in  the  latter  ihcy 
still  remain  unrivaled.      It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  flexible, 
emphatic,  and  transparent  character  of  the  Uumuaireasan  instrumeut 
of  communication— its  perfect  a[)titude  for  narrative  and  discussion, 
as  well  as  for  stirring  all  the  veins  of  human  emotion  without  ever 
forfeiting  that  character  of  simplicity  which  adapts  it  to  all  men  and 
all  times— may  be  traced  mainly  to  the  existence  and  the  wide-spread 
influence  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     To  us  these  compositions  are 
interesting  as   beautiful   poems,  depicting   life   and   manners,  and 
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unfolding  certain  types  of  character,  with  the  utmost  vivacity  and 
artlessness;  to  their  original  hearer,  they  possessed  all  these  sources 
of  attraction,  together  with  others  more  powerf  al  still,  to  which  we 

are  now  strangers.  Upon  him  they  bore  with  the  full  w^eight  and 
solemnity  of  history  and  religion  combined,  while  the  charm  of  the 
p>oetry  was  only  secondary  and  instrumental.  The  poet  was  then  the 
teacher  and  preacher  of  the  community,  not  simply  the  amuser  of 
their  leisure  hours;  they  looked  to  him  for  revelations  of  the  unknown 
past  and  for  expositions  of  the  attributes  and  dispensations  of  the 
gods,  just  as  they  consulted  the  prophet  for  his  privileged  insight 
into  the  future.  The  ancient  epic  com]n'ised  many  difl'erent  poets 
and  poetical  compositions,  w^hich  fulfilled  this  purpose  with  more  or 
less  completeness.  But  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odvssev  that,  after  the  minds  of  men  had  ceased  to  be  in  full 
harmony  with  their  original  design,  they  yet  retained  their  empu-e  by 
the  mere  force  of  secondary  excellences;  while  the  remaining  epics — 
though  serving  as  food  for  the  curious,  and  as  storehouses  for  logog- 
raphers,  tragedians,  and  artists — never  seem  to  have  acquired  very 
wide  popularity  even  among  intellectual  Greeks. 

I  shall,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  give  some  account  of  the  epic 
cycle,  of  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and  of  the  general  evi- 
dences respecting  the  latter,  both  as  to  antiquity  and  authorship. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


GRECIAN   EPIC. — IIOMEKIC  POEMS. 

At  the  head  of  the  once  abundant  e]iical  compositions  of  Greece, 
most  of  them  unfortunately  lost,  stand  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with 
the  immortal  name  of  Homer  attached  to  each  of  them,  embracing 
separate  portions  of  the  comprehensive  legend  of  Troy.  They  form 
the  type  of  what  may  be  called  the  heroic  epic  of  the  Greeks,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  genealogical,  in  wiiich  latter  species  some  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems — tlie  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoidi,  and  the  Nau- 
paktla — stood  conspicuous.  Poems  of  the  Homeric  character  (if  so 
it  may  be  called,  though  the  expression  is  very  indefinite) — be'^ng  con- 
fined to  one  of  the  great  events  or  great  personages  of  Grecian  legend- 
ary antiquity,  andcompiising  a  limited  number  of  characters  all 
contemporaneous — made  some  approach,  more  or  less  successful,  to 
a  certain  poetical  unity;  while  the  Hesiodic  poems,  tamer  in  their 
spirit  and  un confined  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  persons,  strung  to- 
gether distinct  events  without  any  obvious  view  to  concentration  (C 
interest — without  legitimate  beginning  or  end.     Between  these  two 
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extremes  there  were  many  gradations.    Biograplncal  poems,  such  as 

the  Ilemkleia  or  ThoseW  recounting  nil  the  principal  exploits  per- 
formed by  one  sinirle  liero,  present  a  character  inteiincdiate  between 
the  two/bnt  bonieriuir  more  closel}^  on  the  Hesiodic.  Even  the 
hymns  to  the  gods,  whTch  pass  under  the  name  of  Homer,  are  epical 
fragments,  narrating  particular  exploits  or  adventures  of  the  god 

commemorated. 

Both  the  didactic  and  the  mystico-religious  poetry  of  Greece  began 
in  hexameter  verse— the  characteristic  and  consecrated  measure  of 
the  epic:  but  they  belong  to  a  different  species,  and  burst  out  from  a 
different  vein  in  the  Grecian  mind.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
common  belief  among  the  historical  Greeks  that  such  mystic  effusions 
were  more  ancient  than  their  narrative  i)oems;  and  that  Orpheus, 
jVIusjeus,  Linus,  Olen,  Pamphus,  and  even  Hesiod,  etc.,  etc.,  the  repu- 
ted composers  of  the  former,  were  of  earlier  date  than  Homer.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  this  opinion,  and  the  presumptions  are 
all  against  it.  Those  compositions,  which  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  passed  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  and  Musseus, 

seem  to  have  been  unquestionably  post-Homeric.  We  cannot  even 
admit  the  moditied  conchrsion  of*  Hermann,  Ulrici,  and  others,  that 
the  mystic  poetry  as  a  genus  (putting  aside  the  particular  composi- 
tions falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  others)  preceded  in  order  of 
time  the  narrative. 

Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  make  out  the  titles  of  about 
thirty  lost  epic  poems,  sometimes  with  a  brief  hint  of  their  contents. 

Concerning  tiie  legend  of  Troy  there  were  five— the  Cyprian 
verses,  the  ^Ethiopis  and  the  Capture  of  Troy,  both  ascribed  to 
Arktinus;  the  Lesser  Iliad,  ascribed  to  Lesches;  the  Returns  (of  the 
heroes  from  Troy),  to  which  the  name  of  Hagias  of  Trcezen  is 
attached;  and  the  Telegonia,  by  Eugammon,  a  continuation  of  the 
Odyssey.  Two  poems— the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  (perhaps  two 
])afts  o*^f  one  and  the  same  poem)  were  devoted  to  the  legend  of 
Thebes— the  two  sieges  of  that  city  by  the  Argeians.  Another 
poem,  called  CEdipodia,  had  for  its  subject  the  tragical  destiny  of 
G^dipus  and  his  family;  and  perhaps  that  which  is  cited  as  Europia, 
or  verses  on  Europa,  may  have  comprehended  the  tale  of  her  brother 
Kadmus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Thebes. 

The  exploits  of  Herakles  were  celebrated  in  two  compositions,  each 
called  Herakleia,  bv  Kina^thon  and  Pisander— probably  also  in  many 
others  of  which  the  memory  has  not  been  preserved.  The  capture 
of  a^chalia  bv  Herakles  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  epic.  Two 
other  poems,*^the  iEi2:imius  and  the  Minyas,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  on  other  achievements  of  this  hero— the  effective  aid 
which  he  lent  to  the  Dorian  king  ^Egimius  against  the  Lapithft',  his 
descent  to  the  under-world  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  impris- 
oned Theseus,  and  his  conquest  of  the  city  of  the  Minyse,  the  power- 
ful  Orchomenus. 
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Other  epic  poems— the  Phoronis,  the  Danais,  the  Alkmseonis,  the 

Atthis,  the  Amazonia — we  only  know  by  name.  We  can  just  guess 
obscurely  at  their  contents  so  far  as  the  name  indicates.  The  Titan- 
omachia,  the  Gigantomachia,  and  the  Corinthiaca,  three  composi- 
tions all  ascribed  to  Eumelus,  afford  by  means  of  their  titles  an  idea 
somewhat  clearer  of  the  matter  which  they  comprised.  The  The- 
ogony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  still  exists,  though  partially  corrupt  and 
mutilated:  but  there  seem  to  have  been  other  poems,  now  lost,  of 
the  like  import  and  title. 

Of  the  poems  composed  in  the  Hesiodic  style,  diffusive  and  full  of 
genealogical  detail,  the  principal  were,  the  Catalogue  of  Women  and 
the  Great  Eoiai;  the  latter  of  which,  indeed,  i^eems  to  have  been 
a  continuation  of  the  former.  A  large  number  of  the  celebrated 
women  of  heroic  Greece  were  commemorated  in  these  poems,  one 
after  the  other,  without  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  bond  of  con- 
nection. The  Marriage  of  Keyx— the  Melampodia— and  a  string  of 
fables  called  Astronomia,  are  further  ascribed  to  Hesiod:  and  the 
poem  above  mentioned,  called  ^Egimius,  is  also  sometimes  connected 
with  his  name,  sometimes  with  that  of  Kerkops.  The  Naupaktian 
verses  (so  called  probably  from  the  birtlrplace  of  their  author),  and 
the  genealogies  of  Kinaithon  and  Asius,  were  compositions  of  th(i 
same  ramblius:  character,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty 
fragments  remaining.  The  Orchomenian  epic  poet  C%ersias,  of 
whom  two  lines  only  are  preserved  to  us  by  Pausanias,  may  reason- 
ably be  referred  to  the  same  category. 

The  oldest  of  the  epic  poets,  to  whom  any  date,  carrying  with  it 
the  semblance  of  authority,  is  assigned,  is  Arktinus  of  Miletus,  who 
is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  first  Olympiad,  and  by  Suidas  in  the 
ninth.  Eugammon,  the  author  of  the  Telegonia,  and  the  latest 
of  the  catalogue,  is  placed  in  the  fifty-third  Olympiad,  B.C.  56G. 
Between  these  two  w^e  find  Asius  and  Lesches,  about  the  thirtieth 
Olympiad,— a  timewiien  the  vein  of  the  ancient  epic  was  drying  up, 
and  when  other  forms  of  poetry— elegiac,  iambic,  lyric,  and  choric 
—had  either  already  arisen,  or  were  on  the  point  of  arising,  to  com- 
pete with  it. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that,  in  the  early 
commencemeiUs  of  prose-writing,  Hekatseus,  Pherekydes,  and  other 
logograpiiers,  made  it  their  business  to  extract  from  the  ancient 
fables  something  like  a  continuous  narrative  chronologically  ar- 
ranged. It  was  upon  a  principal  somewhat  analogous  that  tlie 
Alexandrine  literati,  about  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  arranged  the  multitude  of  old  epic  poets  into  a  series  founded 
on  the  supposed  order  of  time  in  the  events  narrated— beginning 
with  the  intermarriaire  of  Uranus  and  Gaa,  and  the  theogony— and 
concluding  with  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Teleiz:- 
onus.  This  collection  passed  by  the  name  of  the  epic  cycle,  and 
the  poets,  whose  compositions  were  embodied  in   it,  were   tenned 
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rvclic  nocts  Doubtk-ss,  the  epical  treasures  of  the  Alexandnue  hbrary 
wm  huge,  than  had  eVer  before  been  brousht  together  and  subu.i  • 
ted  to  men  botli  of  learning  and  leisure;  so  that  multiplication  ol  such 
compo^tions  in  the  same  museum  rendered  it  advisable  to  estabbsl 
tm  e  flxed  order  of  perusal,  and  to  copy  them  in  one  corrected  and 
u  (orm  edition.  It  pleased  the  critics  to  determine  piece  lencc 
neithe  ibv  antiquity  nor  by  excellence  of  the  compositions  them 
selves  bS  by  the  s.Ipposed  sequence  of  narrative  so  that  the  >vhole 
taken 'too-ether  constituted  a  readable  aggregate  of  epical  antiquity. 

Mich  obscurity  exists,   and   many   different  opinions  have  bt;en 
exmessed   respecting  this  epic  cycle;  I  view  it.  not  as  an  exclusive 
can  m   Imt  siniply  as  an  all-comp?ehensive  classification,  with  a  new 
ecHtion  found"  d  thereupon.     It  would  include  all  the  epic  poem.s  in 
the  library  older  than  the  Telegonia,  and  apt  for  continuous  narrative 
t  would  exclude  only  two  classes-first,  the  recent  <;!"«  poets   such 
asPanyasis  and  Autimachus;  next,  the  genealogical  and  desu  toiy 
noei  s    such  as  the  Catalogue  of   Women,  the  Ep.ai,  and  others 
vldchcould  not  be  made  to  fit  into  any  chronological  sequence  of 
events      Both  the  Iliad  smd  the  Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the 
cycle   so  that  the  denomination  of  cyclic  poet  did  not  onginally  or 
desi-'liedlv  carry  with  it  any  association  of  contempt.     But  as  t  le 
S  and-ai^iud  poems  were  chietly  spoken  of  by  ihemselves   or  by 
the  title  of  their  own  separate  authors,  so  the  general  name  of  ^^>eU 
'S 'r^«  came  gradually  to  be  applied  only  to  the  worst,  and  thus 
•o  imp  V  vulgarity  or  c.m.monplace;  the  more  so  as  many  of    he 
nferior  compositions  included  in  the  collection  seem   to  have  been 
u  nymous,  and  their  authors  in  consequence  desciMbable  only  under 
so  ne  such  common  designation  as  that  of  the  cyclic  poets.     I   is  in 
this  manner  that  we  are  to  .explain   the  disparaging  .sentiment  con 
ccteTbv  Horace  and  others  with  the  idea  of  a  cyclic  writer    hough 
no  such  sentiment  was  implied  in  the  original  meanu.g  ot  the  epic 

^•^The  poems  of  the  cycle  were  thus  mentioned  in  contrast  and 
^ntithesiTwilh  Homer,  though  originally  the  Iliad  ana  Odyssey  had 
b  bee",  Tnclude<l  amomr  tl^m;  and  this  alteration  ot  the  meaning 
o  the  word  has  civen  birth  to  a  mistake  as  to  the  primary  purpose 
o  •  t  e  el?s"fication  as  if  it  had  l)een  designed  especially  to  part  oil  he 
h  fe  Lt';  c  p rod.  ct  ons  from  Homer.  But,  while  some  critics  are  chs- 
c^'d  tr)  d  is.biguisli  the  cyclic  poetstoo  pointedly  from  Homer.  I  con^ 
K  thi  Welcker  goes  too  much  into  the  other  extreme,  and  i.lcntmes 
u'e  vcle  t^o  clo.seTv  with  that  poet.  He  construes  ,t  as  a  classiti^ 
etion  deliberately  framed  to  comprise  all  the  various  productions  o 

the  Homeric  epic-   with  its  unity  of  action  '^"^  ^X^^He^roclie'S 
both  of  persons  and  adventures— as  opposed  to  the  Hesiodic  tpic, 
In-owded  with  separate  persons  and  pedigrees  »»^^,^f  <'  ?  •"  ,f  ^j^^^" 
tral  action  as  well  as  of  closing  catastrophe,     riiis.  op  nion  docs 
incleci  coincide  to  a  great  degree  with  the  tact,  ma«much  as  few  of 
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the  Hesiodic  epics  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  cycle.  To 
say  that  none  were  included  would  be  too  much,  for  we  ca'nnot  ven- 
ture to  set  aside  either  the  Theogony  or  the  ^.gimius;  but  we  may 
account  for  their  absence  perfectly  well  without  supposing  any 
design  to  exclude  them,  for  it  is  obvious  that  their  rambling  character 
^like  that  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid)  forbade  the  possibility  of 
interweaving  them  in  any  continuous  series.  Continuity  in  the  series 
of  narrated  events,  coupled  with  a  certain  degree  of  antiquity  in  the 
poems,  being  the  principle  on  which  the  arrangement  called  the 
epic  cycle  was  based,  the  Hesiodic  poems  generally  were  excluded, 
not  from  any  preconceived  intention,  but  because  they  could  not 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  such  orderly  reading. 

What  were  tlie  particular  poems  which  it  comprised  we  cannot  now 
determine  with  exactness.  AVelcker  arranges  them  as  follows: 
Titanomachia,  Danais,  Amazonia  (or  Atthis),  (Edipodia,  Thebais(or 
expedition  of  Amphiaraus),  Epigoni  (or  Alkma?onis),  Minyas  (or 
Phokais),  Capture  of  OSchalia,  Cyprian  verses.  Iliad,  ^thiopis,'  Lesser 
Iliad,  Iliupersis  or  the  taking*  of  Troy,  Returns  of  the  Heroes, 
Odys.sey,  and  Telegonia.  Wuellner,  Lange,  and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
enlarge  the  list  of  cyclic  poemi^  still  further.  But  all  such  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  cycle  are  conjectural  and  destitute  of  authority.  The 
only  poems  which  we  can  affirm  on  positive  grounds  to  have  been 
comprehended  in  it,  are,  first,  the  series  respecting  the  heroes  of 
Troy,  from  the  Cypria  to  tlie  Telegonia,  of  which  Proclus  has  pre- 
served the  arguments,  and  which  includes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssej' — 
next,  the  old  Thebais,  which  is  expressly  termed  cyclic  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  poem  of  tlic  same  name  composed  by  Antim- 
achus.  In  regard  to  other  particular  compositions,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  guide  us,  either  for  admi.s.sion  or  exclusion,  except  our  gen- 
eral views  as  to  the  scheme  upon  which  the  cycle  was  framed.  If 
mj'  idea  of  that  scheme  l)e  correct,  the  Alexandrine  critics  arranged 
therein  all  their  old  epical  treasures  down  to  the  Telegonia^he 
good  as  well  as  the  bad;  gold,  silver,  and  iron — provided  only  they 
could  be  pieced  in  with  the  narrative  series.  But  I  cannot  venture 
to  include,  as  Mr.  Clinton  does,  the  Europia,  the  Plioronis,  and  other 
poems  of  which  we  know  only  the  names,  because  it  is  uncertain 
whether  their  contents  were  such  as  to  fulfill  that  primary  condition. 
Nor  can  I  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that,  where  there  were  two 
or  more  poems  of  the  same  title  and  subject,  one  of  them  must 
necessarily  have  been  adopted  into  the  cycle  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  There  may  have  been  two  Theogonies,  or  two  Herakleias, 
both  comprehended  in  the  cycle;  the  purpose  being  (as  I  before 
remarked),  not  to  sift  the  better  from  the  worse,  but  to  determine 
some  fixed  order,  convenient  for  reading  and  reference,  amid  a 
multiplicity  of  scattered  compositions,  as  the  basis  of  a  new,  entire, 
and  corrected  edition. 

II.  G.  L-12 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  on  wliich  the  cyclic  poems 
were  originally  strunii:  together,  they  are  all  now  lost,  except  those 
two  unrivaletrdiamonds,  whose  brightness,  dimming  all  the  rest,  has 
alone  sufliccd  to  confer  imperishable  glory  even  upon  the  earliest 
phase  of  Grecian  life.  It  has  been  the  natural  privilege  of  the  Iliad 
iind  Odyssey,  from  the  rise  of  Grecian  philology  down  to  the  present 
day  to  provoke  an  intense  curiosity,  which,  even  in  the  historical 
and* literary  days  of  Greece,  there  were  no  assured  facts  to  sjitisfy. 
These  compositions  are  the  monuments  of  an  age  essentially  religious 
and  poetical,  but  essentially  also  unphilosophical,  unreflecting,  and 
unrecording.  The  nature  of  the  case  forbids  our  haviug  any  authentic 
transmitted  knowledge  respecting  such  a  period;  and  the  lesson  must 
be  learned,  hard  and^ painful  though  it  be,  that  no  imaginable  reach 
of  critical  acumen  will,  of  itself,  enable  us  to  discriminate  fancy 
from  reality,  in  the  absence  of  a  tolerable  stock  of  evidence. 
After  the  numberless  comments  and  acrimonious  controversies  to 
which  the  Homeric  poems  have  given  rise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
any  of  the  points  orioinally  doubtful  have  obtained  a  solution  such 
as  to  command  universal  acquiescence.  To  glance  at  all  these  con- 
troversies, however  briefly,  would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  the 
present  work.  But  the  most  abridged  Grecian  history  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  inquiry  respecting  the  poet  (so  the  Greek 
critics  in  their  veneration  denominated  Homer),  and  the  productions 
which  pass  now,  or  have  heretofore  passed,  under  his  name. 

Who  or  what  was  Homer?    What  date  is  to  be  assigned  to  him? 
What  were  his  compositions? 

A  person  putting  these  questions  to  Greeks  of  different  towns  and 
a^-es  would  have  Obtained  answers  widely  discrepant  and  contra- 
dTetory      Since  the  invaluable  labors  of  Aristarchus  and  the  other 
Alexandrine  critics  on   the   text  of  the   Iliad   and  Odyssey,   it  has 
indeed  been  customary  to  regard  those  two  (putting  aside  the  hyxnus 
and  a  few  other  minor  poems)  as  being  the  only  genuine  Homeric 
compositions;  and  the  literary  men  called  Chorizontes,  or  the  sepa- 
rators, at  the  head  of  whom  were  Xenon  and  Hellunikus,  eudeavored 
still  farther  to  reduce  the  number  by  disconnecting  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey   and  pointing  out  that  both  could  not  be  the  work  of  the 
same  author.     Throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and   the  hymns  have  been  received  as 
Homeric.     But  if  we   go   b?Kjk  to   the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  sh;l 
earlier,  we  find  that  several  other  epics  also  were  ascribed  to  Homer, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  critics    earlier    than  the  Alexandrine 
a*^^  who  regarded  the  whole  epic  cycle,  together  with  the  satirical 
poein   called  Margites,  the  Batrachomyomachia,  and  other  smaller 
pieces,   as  Homeric  works.    The  cyclic  Thel)ais  and  the  Epigoni 
(whctl'ier  they  be  two  separate  poems,  or  the  latter  a  second  part  of 
the  former)  were  in  earlv  davs  currently  ascril)ed  to  Homer.     The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Cvprian  verses,    t^ome  even  atlnbuled  to 
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him  several  other  poems — the  Capture  of  (Echalia,  the  Lesser  Iliad, 
the  Phokais,  and  the  Amazonia.  The  title  of  the  poem  called 
Thebais  to  be  styled  Homeric  depends  upon  evidence  more  ancient 
than  any  which  can  be  produced  to  authenticate  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey;  for  Kallinus,  the  ancient  elegiac  poet(B.c.  640),  mentioned 
Homer  as  the  author  of  it;  and  his  opinion  w^as  shared  by  many  other 
competent  judges.  From  the  remarkable  description  given  by  Herod- 
otus of  the  expulsion  of  the  rhapsodes  from  Sikyon,  by  the  despot 
Kleisthenes,  in  the  time  of  Solon  (about  B.C.  580),  we  may  form  a 
probable  judgment  that  the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  were  then  rhap- 
sodized at  Sikyon  as  Homeric  productions.  And  it  is  clear  from  the 
language  of  Herodotus  that  in  his  time  the  general  opinion  ascribed 
to  Homer  both  the  Cyprian  verses  and  the  Epigoni,  though  he  him- 
self dissents.  In  spite  of  such  dissent,  however,  that  historian  must 
liave  conceived  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  be  nearly  co-ex- 

tensive  with  the  whole  of  the  ancient  epic,  otherwise  he  would  hardly 
liave  delivered  his  memorable  judgment  that  they  two  were  the 
framers  of  Grecian  theogony. 

That  many  different  cities  laid  claim  to  the  birth  of  Homer  (seven 
is  rather  below  the  truth,  and  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  prom- 
inent among  them)  is  well  known,  and  most  of  them  had  legends  to 
tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his  alleged  blindness,  and  his 
life  of  an  itinerant  bard  acquainted  with  poverty  and  sorrow.  The 
discrepancies  of  statement  respecting  the  date  of  his  reputed  exist- 
ence are  no  less  worthy  of  remark;  for  out  of  the  eight  different 
epochs  assigned  to  him,  the  oldest  differs  from  the  most  recent  by  a 
period  of  460  3"ears  . 

Thus  conflicting  would  have  been  the  answers  returned  in  different 
portions  of  the  Grecian  world  to  any  questions  respecting  the  person 
of  Homer.  But  there  w^ere  a  poetical  gens  (fraternity  or  guild)  in 
the  Ionic  island  of  Chios,  who,  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  them, 
would  have  answered  in  another  manner.  To  them  Homer  was  not 
11  mere  antecedent  man,  of  kindred  nature  with  themselves,  but  a 
divine  or  semi-divine  eponymus  and  progenitor,  whom  they  wor- 
shiped in  their  gentile  sacrifices,  and  in  whose  ascendent  name  and 
glory  the  individuality  of  every  member  of  the  gens  was  merged. 
The  compositions  of  each  separate  Homerid,  or  the  combined  eff'orts 
of  many  of  them  in  conjunction,  were  the  works  of  Homer:  the 
name  of  the  individual  bard  perislies  and  his  authorship  Is  forgotten, 
but  the  common  gentile  father  lives  and  grows  in  renown,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  by  the  genius  of  his  self-renewing  sons. 

Such  was  the  conception  entertained  of  Homer  by  the  poetical, 
gens  called  Homeridae  or  Homerids;  and  in  the  general  obscurity  of 
the  wiiole  case,  I  lean  toward  it  as  the  most  plausible  conception. 
Homer  is  not  only  the  reputed  author  of  the  various  compositions 
emanating  from  the  gentile  members,  but  also  the  recipient  of  the 
many  different  legends  and  of  the  divine  genealogy,  w^hich  it  pleases 
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their  imagination  to  confer  upon  him.  Such  manufacture  of  fictitious 
personality,  and  such  perfect  incorporation  of  the  entities  of  religion 
and  fancy  with  the  real  world,  is  a  process  familiar  and  even  habit- 
ual ill  the  retrospective  vision  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  poetical  gens  here  brought  to  view, 
the  Homerids,  are  of  indisputable  authenticity.  Their  existence  and 
their  considerations  were  maintained  down  to  the  historical  times  in 
the  island  of  Chios.  If  the  Homerids  were  still  conspicuous  even  in 
the  days  of  Akusilaus,  Pindar,  Hellanikus,  and  Plato,  when  their 
productive  invention  had  ceased,  and  when  they  had  become  only 
guardians  and  distributors,  in  common  with  others,  of  the  treasures 
bequeathed  by  their  predecessors — far  more  exalted  must  their  posi- 
tion have  been  three  centuries  before,  while  they  were  still  inspired 
creators  of  epic  novelty,  and  when  the  absence  of  writing  assured  to 
them  the  undisputed  monopoly  of  their  ow^n  compositions. 

Homer,  then,  is  no  individual  man,  but  the  divine  or  heroic  father 
(the  ideas  of  worship  and  ancestry  coalescing,  as  they  constantly  did 
in  the  Grecian  mind)  of  the  gentile  Homerids,  and  he  is  the  author  of 
the  Thebais,  the  Epigoni,  the  Cyprian  verses,  the  Prooems  or  Hymns, 
and  other  poems  in  tlie  same  sense  in  which  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey — assuming  that  these  various  compositions  eman- 
ate, as  perhaps  they  may,  from  different  individuals  numbered 
among  the  Homerids.  But  this  disallowance  of  the  historical  person- 
ality of  Homer  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question,  with  which  it  has 
been  often  confounded,  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  origin^ally 

entire  poems,  and  whether  hy  one  author  or  otherwise.  To  us,  the 
name  of  Homer  means  these  two  poems,  and  little  else:  w^e  desire  to 
know  as  much  as  can  be  learnt  respecting  their  date,  their  original 
composition,  their  preservation,  and  their  mode  of  communication 
to  the  public.  All  these  questions  are  more  or  less  complicated  one 
with  the  other. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  poems,  we  have  no  other  information 
except  the  various  affirmations,  respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  which 
differ  among  themselves  (as  I  have  before  observed)  by  an  interval  of 
460  years,  and  which  for  the  most  part  determine  the  date  of  Homer 
by  reference  to  some  other  event,  itself  fabulous  and  unauthenti- 
cated — such  as  the  Trojan  war,  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the 
Ionic  migration.  Krates  placed  Homer  earlier  than  the  return  of 
the  Herakleids  and  less  than  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war; 
Eratostheness  put  him  100  years  after  the  Trojan  war:  Aristotle,  Aris- 
tarchus,  and  Castor  made  his  birth  contemporary  with  the  Ionic 
migration,  while  Apollodorus  brings  him  down  to  100  years  after 
that  event,  or  240  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Thucydides 
assigns  to  him  a  date  much  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  Theopompus  and  Euphorion  refer  his  age  to  the  far 
more  recent  period  of  tlie  Lydian  kingGyges(OL  18-23,  B.C.  708-688), 
and  put  him  500  years  after  the  Irojan  epoch.     What  were  the 
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grounds  of  these  various  conjectures,  we  do  Hot  know%  though,  in 
the  statements  of  Krates  and  Eratosthenes,  we  may  pretty  well 
diviue.  But  the  oldest  dictum  preserved  to  us  respectina;  the  date  of 
Homer— meaning  thereby  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey— appears 
to  me  at  the  same  time  the  most  credible,  and  the  most  consistent 
with  the  general  history  of  the  ancient  epic.  Herodotus  places 
Homer  400  years  before  himself;  taking  his  departure,  not  from  any 
fabulous  event,  but  from  a  point  of  real  and  authentic  time.  Four 
centuries  anterior  to  Herodotus  would  be  a  period  commencing  with 
800  B.C. ;  so  that  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poeins  would  thus 
fall  in  a  space  between  850  and  800  B.C.  We  may  gather  from  the 
language  of  Herodotus  that  this  was  his  owm  judgment,  opposed  to  a 
current  opinion  which  assigned  the  poet  to  an  earlier  epoch. 

To  place  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  some  periods  between  850  B.C. 
and  776  B.C.,  appears  to  me  more  probable  than  any  other  date, 
anterior  or  posterior — more  probable  than  the  latter,  because  w^e  are 
justified  in  believing  these  two  poems  to  be  older  than  Arktinus,  who 
comes  shortly  after  the  first  Olympiad— more  probable  than  the 
former,  because  the  farther  we  push  the  poems  back,  the  more 
do  we  enhance  the  w^onder  of  their  preservation,  already  sufficiently 
great,  down  from  such  an  age  and  society  to  the  historical  times. 

The  mode  in  which  these  poems,  and  indeed  all  poems,  epic  as 
well  as  lyric,  dowm  to  the  age  (probably)  of  Peisistratus,  M'ere  cii'cu- 
lated  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. They  were  not  read  by  individuals  alone  and  apart,  but  sung 
or  recited  at  festivals  or  to  assembled  companies.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  undisputed  facts  with  regard  to  the  great  poet:  for 
even  those  who  maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  preserved 
by  means  of  writing,  seldom  contend  that  they  were  read. 

In  appreciating  the  effect  of  the  poems,  we  must  alwaj^s  take 
account  of  this  great  difference  between  early  Greece  and  our  own 
times— between  the  congregation  mustered  at  a  solemn  festival,  stimu- 
lated by  community  of  sy^^P'^thy,  listening  to  a  measured  and  musi- 
cal recital  from  the  lips  of  trained  bards  or  rhapsodes,  wiiose  matter 
was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Muse— and  the  solitary 
reader  with  a  manuscript  before  him;  such  manuscript  being,  down  to 
a  very  late  period  in  Greek  literature,  indifferently  written,  w  ithout 
division  into  parts  and  without  marks  of  punctuation.  As  in  the 
case  of  dramatic  performances  in  all  ages,  so  in  that  of  the  early 
Grecian  epic — a  very  large  proportion  of  its  impressive  effect  w^as 
derived  from  the  talent  of  the  reciter  and  the  force  of  the  general 
accompaniments,  and  would  have  disappeared  altogether  in  solitary 
reading.  Originally  the  bard  sung  his  own  epical  narrative  com- 
mencing with  a  prooE-mium  or  hymn  to  one  of  the  gods:  his  profession 
was  separate  and  special,  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  or  the 
prophet:  his  manner  and  enunciation  must  have  required  particular 
training  no  less  than  his  imaginative  faculty.    His  character  presents 
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itself  in  the  Odyssey  as  one  hisrlily  esteemed;  and  in  the  Iliad,  even 
Achilles  does  not  disdain  to  touch  the  lyre  Avith  his  own  hands,  and 
to  sing  heroic  deeds.  Not  only  did  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the 
poems  embodied  in  the  epic  cycle,  produce  all  their  impression  and 
gain  all  their  renown  by  this  process  of  oral  delivery,  but  even  the 
lyric  and  choric  poets  who  succeeded  them  were  known  and  felt  in 
the  same  way  by  the  general  public,  even  after  the  full  estabhshment 
of  habits  of  reading  among  lettered  men.  While  in  the  case  of  the 
epic,  the  recitation  or  singing  had  been  extremely  simple  and  the 
measure  comparatively  little  diversified,  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment than  that  of  the  four-stringed  harp— all  the  variations  superin- 
duced upon  the  original  hexameter,  beginning  with  the  pentameter 
and  iambus,  and  proceeding  step  by  step  to  the  complicated  strophes 
of  Pindar  and  the  tragic  writers,  still  left  the  general  effect  of  the 
poetry  greatly  dependent  upon  voice  and  accompaniments  and 
pointedly  distinguished  from  mere  solitary  reading  of  the  words. 
And  in  the  dramatic  poetry,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  the  declamation 
and  gesture  of  the  speaking  actor  alternated  with  the  song  and  dance 
of  the  chorus,  and  with  the  instruments  of  musicians,  the  whole 
being  set  off  by  imposing  visible  decorations.  Now  both  dramatic 
effect  and  song  are  familiar  in  modern  times,  so  that  every  man 
knows  the  ditt'erence  between  reading  the  words  and  liearing  them 
under  the  appropriate  circumstances:  but  poetry,  as  such,  is,  and 
has  now  long  been,  so  exclusively  enjoyed  by  reading,  that  it  re- 
quires an  especial  memento  to  bring  us  back  to  the  lime  when  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  addressed  only  to  the  ear  and  feelings  of  a 
promiscuous  and  sympathizing  multitude.  Readers  there  were  none, 
at  least  until  the  century  preceding  Solon  and  Peisistratus:  from  that 
time  forward,  they  gradually  increased  both  in  number  and  influence; 
though  doubtless  small,  even  in  the  most  literary  period  of  Greece, 
as  compared  with  modern  European  society.  So  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiful  epic  poetry  was  concerned,  however,  the  select 
body  of  instructed  readers  furnished  a  less  potent  stimulus  than  the 
unlettered  and  listening  crowd  of  the  earlier  periods.     The  poems  of 

Chcerilus  and  Antimachus,  toward  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesiau 
war,  though  admired  by  erudite  men,  never  acquired  popularity  i 
and  the  Emperor  Hadrian  failed  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  latter 
poet  into  fashion  at  the  expense  of  Homer. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  that  class  of  men, 
who  formed  the  medium  of  comnuniicatiou  betAveen  the  verse  and 
the  ear,  w^ere  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  career— the  bards  and 
rhapsodes  for  the  epic,  the  singers  for  the  lyric,  the  actors  and  singers 
jointly  wnth  the  dancers  for  the  chorus  and  drama.  The  lyric  and 
dramatic  poets  taught  with  their  own  lips  the  delivery  of  their  com- 
positions, and  so  prominently  did  this  business  of  teaching  present 
itself  to  the  view  of  the  public,  that  the  name  Didaskalia,  by  which 
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the  dramatic  exhibition  was  commonly  designated,  derived  from 

thence  its  origin. 

Among  the  number  of  rhapsodes  who  frequented  the  festivals  at  a 
time  when  Grecian  cities  were  multiplied  and  easy  of  access,  for  the 
recitation  of  the  ancient  epic,  there  must  have  been  of  course  great  dif- 
ferences of  excellence;  but  that  the  more  considerable  individuals  of 
the  class  were  elaborately  trained  and  highly  accomplished  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  profession,  we  may  assume  as  certain.  But  it  happens  that 
Sokrates  wuth  his  two  pupils  Plato  and  Xenophon  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  their  merits,  and  many  persons  have  been  disposed,  some- 
what too  readily,  to  admit  this  sentence  of  condemnation  as  conclu- 
sive, without  taking  account  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was 
delivered.  These  philosophers  considered  Homer  and  other  poets 
with  a  view^  to  instruction,  ethical  doctrine,  and  virtuous  practice: 
they  analyzed  the  characters  whom  the  poet  described,  sifted  the 
value  of  the  lessons  conveyed,  and  often  struggled  to  discover  a 
hidden  meaning,  where  tliey  disapproved  that  which  was  apparent. 
When  they  found  a  man  like  the  rhapsode,  who  professed  to  impress 
the  Homeric  narrative  upon  an  audience,  and  yet  either  never  meddled 
at  all,  or  meddled  unsuccessfully,  with  the  business  of  exposition^ 
they  treated  him  with  contempt;  indeed  Sokrates  depreciates  tlie 
poets  themselves  much  upon  the  principle,  as  dealing  with  matters 
of  which  they  could  render  no  rational  account.  It  was  also  the 
habit  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  to  disparage  generally  professional  ex- 
ertion of  talent  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  contrasting 
it  often  in  an  indelicate  manner  with  the  gratuitous  teaching  and 
ostentatious  poverty  of  their  master.  But  we  are  not  warranted  in 
judging  the  rhapsodes  by  such  a  standard.  Though  they  were  not 
philosophers  or  moralists,  it  w^as  their  province — and  it  had  been  so, 
long  before  the  philosophical  point  of  view  was  opened — to  bring 
then'  poet  home  to  the  bosoms  and  emotions  of  an  assembled  crowd, 
and  to  penetrate  themselves  wdth  his  meaning  so  far  as  was  suitable 
for  that  purpose,  adapting  to  it  the  appropriate  graces  of  action  and 
intonation.  In  this  their  genuine  task  they  were  valuable  members 
of  the  Grecian  community,  and  seemed  to  have  possessed  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  success. 

These  rhapsodes,  the  successors  of  the  primitive  Acedi  or  Bards, 
seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  them  by  the  discontinuance  of 
all  musical  accompaniment.  Originally  the  bard  sung,  enlivening 
the  song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  simple  four-stringed  harp: 
his  successor  the  rhapsode,  recited,  holding  in  his  hand  nothing  but 
a  branch  of  laurel,  and  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner, 
— a  species  of  musical  and  rhythmical  declamation,  which  gradually 
increased  in  vehement  emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it  approached 
to  that  of  the  dramatic;  actor.  At  what  time  this  change  took  place, 
or  whether  the  two  different  modes  of  ennnciating  the  ancient  epic 
may  for  a  certain  pL'riod  have  gone  on  simultaneously,  wc  have  no 
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means  of  determining.  Hesiod  receives  from  the  muses  a  branch  of 
laurel,  as  a  token  of  his  ordination  into  their  service,  which  marks 
him  for  a  rhapsode;  while  the  ancient  bard  with  his  harp  is  still 
recognized  in  tlie  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  as  efficient 
and  popuhir  at  the  Panionic  festivals  in  the  island  of  Delos.  Per- 
haps tlie  improvements  made  in  the  harps,  to  which  three  strinsrs.  in 


to  promote  the  practice  of  recital:  the  story,  that  Tcrpander  himself 
composed  music  not  only  for  hexameter  poems  of  his  own,  but  also 
for  those  of  Homer,  seems  toMndicate  that  tlie  music  which  pre- 
ceded him  was  ceasing  to  tind  favor.  By  whatever  steps  the  change 
ffom  the  bard  to  the  rhapsode  took  place,  certain  it  is  that  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  the  latter  was  the  recognized  and  exclusive  oriian  of 
the  old  epic;  sometimes  in  short  fragments  before  jjrivate^  com- 
panies, by  single  rhapsodes— sometimes  i^everal  rhapsodes  m  continu- 
ous succession  at  a  public  festival. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  were  preserved, 
during  the  two  centuries  (or,  as  some  think,  longer  interval)  between 
their  original  composition  and  the  period  shortly  preceding  Solon — 
and  respecting  their  original  composition  and  subsequent  changes — 
there  are  wide  diHerences  of  opinion  among  able  critics.  Were  they 
pi'eserved  with,  or  without,  being  written?  *  Was  the  Iliad  oriainally 
composed  as  one  poem,  and  the  Odyssey  in  like  manner,  or  iseacho*^f 
them  an  aggregation  of  parts  originally  self-existent  and  unconnected? 
Was  the  authoiship  of  eacli  poem  single-headed  or  many-headed? 

Either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  these  questions  have  been  generally 
coupled  together  and  discussed  with  reference  to  each  other,  by 
inquiries  into  the  Homeric  poems;  though  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Pro- 
legomena have  the  merit  of  keeping  them  distinct.  Half  a  century 
ago,  the  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  turning  to 
account  the  Venetian  Scholia  which  had  then  been  recently  published, 
first  opened  philosophical  discussion  as  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
Homeric  text.  A  considerable  part  of  that  dissertation  (though  by 
no  means  the  whole)  is  employed  in  vindicating  the  position,  pre- 
viously announced  by  Eentley  among  others,  that  the  separate  con- 
stituent portions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  not  been  cemented 
together  into  any  compact  body  and  u'nchar.geable  order  until  the 
days  of  Peisistralus,  in  the  sixth  century  betore  Christ.  As  a  step 
toward  that  conclusion,  Wolf  maintained  that  no  written  copies  of 
either  poem  could  be  shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earlier  times 
to  whicii  their  composition  is  referred— and  that  without  writing, 
neither  the  perfect  synunetry  of  so  complicated  a  work  could  have 
been  origirudly  conceived  by  any  poet,  nor,  if  realized  by  him, 
transmitted  with  assurance  to  p(  sterity.  The  absence  of  easy  and 
convenient  writing,  such  as  must  be  indispensably  supposed  for  long 
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manuscripts,  among  the  early  Greeks,  Avas  thus  one  of  the  points  in 
Wolf's  case  against  the  primitive  integrity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssev. 
By  Nitzsch  and  other  leading  opponents  of  Wolf,  the  connection  of 
the  one  with  the  other  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  he  oridnally 
put  it,  and  it  has  been  considered  incumbent  on  those,  who  defended 
the  ancient  aggregate  character  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  main- 
tain that  they  w^ere  wn-itten  poems  from  the  beginning. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  architectonic  functions  ascribed  by  Wolf 
to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates  in  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems, 
are  nowise  admissible.  But  much  would  undoubtedly  be  gained 
toward  that  view  of  the  question,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  order 
to  controvert  it,  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  admitting  long 
written  poems  in  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Few 
things,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  improbable:  and  Mr.  Pavne 
Knight,  opposed  as  he  is  to  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  admits  this"^  no 
less  than  Wolf  himself.  The  traces  of  writing  in  Greece,  even  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  are  exceedingly  triliinir. 
We  have  no  remaining  inscription  earlier  than  the  40th  Olympiad, 
and  the  early  inscriptions  are  rude  and  unskillfully  executed:  nor 
can  we  even  assure  ourselves  whether  Archilochus,  Simonides  of 
Amorgus,  Kallinus,  Tyrteeus,  Xanthus,  and  the  other  early  elcjxiac 
and  lyric  poets,  committed  their  compositions  to  writing,  or  at  wiiat 
time  the  practice  of  doing  so  became  familiar.  The  Ifirst  positive 
ground,  which  authorizes  us  to  presume  the  existence  of  a  manu- 
script of  Homer,  is  in  the  famous  ordinance  of  Solon  with  rei2:ard  to 
Ihe  rhapsodes  at  the  Panathenaea;  but  for  what  length  of  tinie,  pre- 
viously, manuscripts  had  existed,  we  are  unable  to'say. 

Those  who  maintain  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  been  written 
from  the  beginnino-,  rest  their  case,  not  upon  positive  proofs— nor 
yet  upon  the  existing  habits  of  society  with  regard  to  pioetrv,  for 
they  admit  irenerally  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not  read,  but 
recited  and  heard— but  upon  tne  supposed  riecessity  that  there  must 
have  been  manuscripts,  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  poems, — 
the  unassisted  memory  of  reciters  being  neither  sufficient  nor  trust- 
worthy. But  here  we  only  escape  a  smaller  difficulty  by  running 
into  a  greater;  for  the  existence  of  trained  bards,  gffted  with  ex- 
traordinary memory,  is  far  less  astonishing  than  that  of  long  manu- 
scripts in  an  age  essentially  non-reading  and  non-writing,  and  when 
even  suitable  instruments  and  materials  for  the  process  are  not  obvi- 
ous. Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  positive  reason  for  believing  that 
the  bard  was  under  no  necessity  of  refreshing  his  memory  by  con- 
sulti.ng  a  manuscript.  P^or  if  Vuch  had  been  the  fact,  blindness 
w^ould  have  been  a  disqualification  for  the  profession,  whicli  w^e 
know  that  it  was  not:  a^  well  from  the  exam])le  of  Demodokus 
in  the  Odyssey,  as  from  that  of  the  blind  bard  of  Chios,  in  the  Hymn 
to  the  Delian  Apollo,  whom  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  general 
tenor  of  Grecian  le«;end,  identities  with  Homer  himself.     The^iuathor 
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of  that  hymn,  be  he  who  he  may,  could  never  have  described  a  blind 
nuiu  as  attaining  the  utmost  perfection  in  his  art,  if  lie  had  been 
conscious  that  the  memory  of  the  bard  was  only  maintained  by  con- 
stant reference  to  the  manuscript  in  his  chest. 

Nor  will  it  be  found,  after  all,  that  the  effort  of  memory  required 
either  from  bards  or  rhapsodes,  even  for  the  longest  of  these  old 

epic  poems, — though  doubtless  groat,— was  at  all  superhuman.  . 
Taking  the  case  with  reference  to  the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we 
know  that  there  were  educated  gentlemen  at  Athens  who  could 
repeat  both  poems  by  heart:  but  in  the  professional  recitations,  we 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  same  person  did  go  through  the  whole; 
the  recitation  was  essentially  a  joint  undertaking,  and  the  rhapsodes 
who  visited  a  festival  would  naturally  understand  among  themselves 
which  part  of  the  poem  should  devolve  upon  each  particular  in- 
dividual. Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  means  of  pre- 
paration beforehand,  the  quantity  of  verse  which  a  rhapsode  could 
deliver  would  be  measured,  not  so  much  by  the  exhaustion  of  his 
memory,  as  by  the  physical  sufficiency  of  his  voice,  having  reference 
to  the  sonorous,  emphatic,  and  rhythmical  pronunciation  required 

from  him.  .     . 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  exact  transmission  of  the  text 
for  a  space  of  two  centuries  by  simply  oral  means?  It  may  be 
replied  that  oral  transmission  would  hand  down  the  tcLt  as  exactly 
as  in  point  of  fact  it  was  handed  down.  The  great  lines  of  each 
poem— the  order  of  parts— the  vein  of  Homeric  feeling  and  the  gen- 
eral style  of  locution,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  true  words— w^ould 
be  maintained :  for  the  professional  training  of  the  rhapsode,  over 
and  above  the  precision  of  his  actual  memory,  would  tend  to 
Homerize  his  mind  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted),  and  to 
restrain  him  within  this  magic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect 
to  the  details  of  the  text,  we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  wide 
differences  and  numerous  inaccuracies:  and  so  there  really  were,  as 
the  records  contained  in  the  Scholia,  together  with  the  passages  cited 
in  ancient  authors,  but  not  found  in  our  Homeric  text,  abundantly 

test  if  V 

Moreover  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect  to  the  letter 

called  the  Digamma  affords  a  proof  that  they  were  recited  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch 
^that  the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during  the  interval  a  sensible 

change.      At   the   time  when    these    poems  were  composed,   the 

dio-amma  was  an  effective  consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the 
striicture  of  the  verse:  at  the  time  when  they  were  committed  to 
Avriting,  it  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  and  tlierefore  never  found  a 
place  in  any  of  the  manuscripts— insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine 
critics,  thoudi  they  knew  of  its  existence  in  the  much  later  poems  of 
Alkanis  and'Sappho.  never  recognized  it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and 
tiie  variju-^  perplexities  of   meter,  occasioned  by  the  loss   of   the 
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digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  grammatical  stratagems.  But 
the  whole  history  of  this  lost  letter  is  very  curious,  and  is  rendered 
intelligible  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
belonged  for  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice  and  the 
ear,  exclusively. 

At  wliat  period  these  poems,  or  indeed  any  other  Greek  poems, 
first  began  to  be  written,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture,  though  there 

is  ground  for  assurance  that  it  was  before  the  lime  of  Solon.  If  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  we  may  venture  upon  naming  any  more 
determinate  period,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  wliat  were 
the  purposes  which  in  that  stage  of  society,  a  manuscript  at  its  first 
commencement  must  have  been  intended  to  answer?  For  whom 
was  a  w^ritten  Iliad  necessary?  Not  for  the  rhapsodes;  for  with 
them  it  was  not  only  planted  in  the  memor3\  but  also  interwoven 
with  the  feelings,  and  conceived  in  conjunction  with  all  those 
tlexions  and  intonations  of  voice,  jmuses  and  other  oral  artifices, 
which  were  required  for  emphatic  delivery,  and  which  the  naked 
manuscript  could  never  reproduce.  Not  for  the  general  public — they 
were  accustomed  to  receive  it  w^ith  its  rhapsodic  delivery,  and  with 
its  accompaniments  of  a  solemn  and  crowded  festival.  The  only 
persons  for  wlioni  the  written  Iliad  would  be  suitable,  w^ould  be  a 
select  few;  studious  and  curious  men— a  class  of  readers,  capable  of 
analyzing  the  complicated  emotions  which  they  had  experienced  as 
hearers  in  the  crowd,  and  wiio  would  on  perusing  the  written  words 
realize  in  their  imaginations  a  sensible  portion  of  the  impression  com- 
municated by  the  reciter. 

Incredible  as  the  statement  may  seem  in  an  age  like  the  present, 
there  is  in  all  early  societies,  and  there  was  in  early  Greece,  a  time 
w'hen  no  such  reading  class  existed.  If  we  could  discover  at  what 
time  such  a  class  first  began  to  be  formed,  w^e  should  be  able  to  make 
a  guess  at  the  time  when  the  old  epic  poems  were  first  committed  to 
writing.  Now  the  period  which  may  with  the  greatest  probability 
be  fixed  upon  as  having  first  witnessed  the  formation  even  of  the 
narrowest  reading  class  in  Greece,  is  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  (b.c.  660  to  B.C.  630),— the  age  of  Ter- 
pander,  Kaliinus,  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  etc.  I 
grounil  this  supposition  on  the  change  then  operated  in  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  Grecian  poetry  and  music, — the  elegiac  and  iam- 
bic measures  having  been  introduced  as  rivals  to  the  primitive  hexa- 
meter, and  ])oetical  compositions  having  been  transferred  from  the 
epical  past  to  the  affairs  of  present  and  real  life.     Such  a  change 

was  important  at  a  time  when  poetry  was  the  only  knowm  mode  of 
publication  (to  use  a  modern  phrase  not  altogether  suitable,  yet  the 
nearest  approaching  to  the  sense).  It  argued  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  the  old  epical  treasures  of  the  people,  as  w^ell  as  a  thirst  for  new 
poetical  effect;  and  the  men  who  stood  forward  in  it  may  well  be 
considered  as  desirous  to  study,  and   competent  to  criticise,  from 
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their  own  individual  point  of  view,  the  written  words  of  the  Homeric 
rhapsodes,  just  as  we  are  told  tiiat  Kallinus  both  noticed  and  eulo- 
gized the  Tliebais  as  the  production  of  Homer.  Tliere  seems,  there- 
lore,  gr()U!ui  for  conjecturing  that  (for  the  use  of  this  newly-formed 

and  importnnl  but  very  narrow  class)  manuscripts  of  the  Homeric 
poems  nnd  other  old  epics— the  Thebais  and  the  Cypria  as  well  as 
tiie  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — began  to  be  compiled  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century  B.C. :  and  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  Grecian 
commerce,  wliich  look  ])lace  about  the  same  period,  would  furnish 
increased  facilities  for  obtaining  tlie  requisite  pai)yrus  to  write  upon. 
A  reading  class,  when  once  formed,  would  doubtless  slowly  increase, 
and  the  number  of  manuscripts  along  with  it;  so  that  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  lifty  years  afierward,  both  readers  and  manuscripts, 
though  still  comparatively  few,  might  have  attained  a  certain  recog- 
luzed  authority,  and  formed  a  tribunal  of  reference,  against  the 
carelessness  of  individual  rhapsodes. 

We  may,  I  think,  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  have  been 
preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing  for  a  period  near  upon  two 
centuries.  But  is  it  true,  as  Wolf  imagined,  and  as  other  able  critics 
have  imagined  also,  that  the  separate  portions  of  which  these  two 
poems  are  composed  were  originally  distinct  epical  ballads,  each 
constituting  a  separate  wiiole  and  intended  for  separate  recitation? 
Is  it  true  that  they  had  not  only  no  common  author,  but  originally 
neither  common  purpose  nor  fixed  order,  and  that  their  first  perma- 
nent arrangement  and  integration  was  delayed  for  three  centuries, 
and  accomplished  at  last  only  by  the  taste  of  Peisistratus  conjoined 
with  various  lettered  friends? 

This  hypotiiesis — to  which  the  genius  of  Wolf  first  gave  celebrity, 
hut  which  has  been  since  enforced  more  in  detail  by  others,  especially 
hy  William  Miiller  and  Lachmann — appears  to  me  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  any  sufiiicient  testimony,  but  also  opposed  to  other  testi- 
mony as  well  as  to  a  strong  force  of  internal  probability.  The 
authorities  quoted  by  Wolf  are  Josephus,  Cicero,  and  Pausanias: 
Josephus  mentions  nothing  about  Peisistratus,  but  merely  states 
(what  we  may  accept  as  the  probable  fact)  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  originally  unwritten,  and  preserved  only  in  songs  or  recitations, 
from  wbich  they  were  at  a  subsi'quent  period  put  into  waiting :  hence 

many  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero 
and  Pausanias  go  fartber,  and  afiirm  that  Peisistratus  both  collected 
and  arranged  irT  the  existing  order  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  (implied  as  poems  originally  entire  and  subsequently  broken 
into  pieces),  which  he  found  partly  confused  and  partly  isolated 
from  each  other — each  part  being  then  remend)ered  only  in  its  own 
portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Respecting  Hipparchus,  the  son  of 
Peisistratus,  too,  we  are  told  in  the  Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue  which 
bears  his  name,  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Attica  the 
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poetry  of  Homer,  and  that  he  prescribed  to  the  rhapsodes  to  recite 
the  parts  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  in  regular  sequence. 

Wolf  and  William  Miiller  occasionally  speak  as  if  they  admitted 
something  like  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  established  aggregates  prior 
to  Peisistratus;  but  for  the  miost  part  they  represent  him  or  his  asso- 
ciates as  having  been  the  first  to  put  together  Homeric  poems  which 
were  before  distinct  and  self-existent  compositions.  And  Lachmann, 
the  recent  expositor  of  the  same  theory,  ascribes  to  Peisistratus  still 
more  \mcquivocally  this  original  integration  of  parts  in  reference  to 
the  Iliad — distributing  the  first  twenty-two  books  of  the  poem  into 
sixteen  wseparate  songs,  and  treating  it  as  ridiculous  to  imagine  that 
the  fusion  of  these  songs  into  an  order  such  as  we  now  read,  belongs 
to  any  date  earlier  than  Peisistratus. 

Upon  this  theory  we  may  remark,  first,  that  it  stands  opposed  to 
the  testimony  existing  respecting  tl:e  regulations  of  Solon;  who, 
before  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  had  enforced  a  fixed  order  of  recita- 
tion on  the  rhapsodes  of  the  IHad  at  the  Panathenaic  festival:  not 
only  directing  that  they  should  go  through  the  rhapsodies  ssriatifu 
and  without  omission  or  corruption,  but  also  establishin<|  a  prompter 
or  censorial  authority  to  insure  obedience, — which  implies  the  exist- 
ence (at  the  same  time  that  it  proclaims  the  occasional  infringem.ent) 
of  an  orderly  aggregate,  as  well  as  of  manuscripts  professedly  com- 
plete. Next,  tlie  theor}^  ascribes  to  Peisistratus  a  character  not  only 
materially  different  from  what  is  indicated  by  Cicero  and  Pausanias 
— who  represent  him,  not  as  having  put  together  atoms  originally 
distinct,  but  as  the  renovator  of  an  ancient  order  subsequently  lost — 
but  also  in  itself  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  with  Grecian  habit 
and  feeling.  That  Peisistratus  should  take  pains  to  repress  the 
license,  or  make  up  for  the  unfaithful  memorj'',  of  individual  rhap- 
sodes, and  to  ennoble  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  the  most  correct 
recital  of  a  great  and  venerable  poem,  according  to  the  standard 
received  among  the  best  judges  in  Greece — this  is  a  task  both  suit- 
able to  his  position,  and  requiring  nothing  more  than  an  improved 
recension,  together  with  exact  adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
rhapsodes.  But  what  motive  had  he  to  string  together  several 
poems,  previously  known  only  as  separate,  into  one  new  whole? 
What  feeling  could  he  gratify  by  introducing  the  extensive  changes 
and  transpositions  surmised  by  Lachmann,  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing together  sixteen  songs  which  the  rhapsodes  are  assumed  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  recite,  and  the  people  to  hear,  each  by  itself 
apart?  Peisistratus  was  not  a  poet,  seeking  to  interest  the  public 
mind,  by  new  creations  and  combinations,  Ijut  a  ruler  desirous  to  ^ 
impart  solemnity  to  a  great  religious  festival  in  his  native  city.  Now 
such  a  purpose  woulcT  be  answered  by  selecting,  amidst  the  diver- 
gences of  rhapsodes  in  different  part 3  of  Greece,  that  order  of  text 
which  intelligent  men  could  approve  as  a  return  to  the  pure  and 
pristine  Iliad T but  it  would  be  defeated  if  he  attempted  large  innova- 
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lions  of  his  own,  and  brouglit  out  for  the  first  time  a  new  Iliad  by 
*  blending  together,  altering,  and  transposing,  many  old  and  well- 
known  songs.  A  novelty  so  bold  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
offend  than  to  please  both  the  critics  and  the  multitude.  And  if  it 
were  even  enforced,  by  authority,  at  Athens,  no  probable  reason  can 
be  given  why  all  the  other  towns  and  all  the  rhapsodes  throughout 
Greece  should  abnegate  their  previous  habits  in  favor  of  it,  since 
Athens  at  that  time  enjoj^ed  no  political  ascendency  such  as  she 
acquired  during  the  following  century.  On  the  whole,  it  will  appear 
tiiat  the  character  and  position  of  Peisistratus  himself  go  far  to  nega- 
tive the  function  which  Wolf  and  Lachmann  put  upon  him.  His 
interference  presupposes  a  certain  foreknown  and  ancient  aggregate, 
the  main  lineaments  of  which  were  familiar  to  the  Grecian  public, 
altliough  many  of  the  rhapsodes  in  their  practice  may  liave  deviated 
from  it  both  by  omission  iind  interpolation.  In  correcting  the 
Athenian  recitations  conformably  with  such  understood  general  type, 
he  might  hope  both  to  piocure  respect  for  Athens  and  to  constitute 
a  fashion  for  the  rest  of  Greece.  But  this  step  of  "collecting  the 
torn  body  of  sacred  Homer"  is  something  generically  dilTcreut  fnjni 
the  composition  of  anew  Iliad  out  of  pre-existing  songs:  the  for- 
mer is  as  easy,  suitable,  and  promising,  as  the  latter  is  violent  and 
gratuitous. 

To  sustain  the  inference,  that  Peisistratus  was  the  first  architect  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  shown  that  no  other 
long  contiiuious  ])oems  existed  during  the  earlier  centuries.  But  the 
contrary  of  this  is  known  to  be  the  fact.  The  ^thiopis  of  Arktinus, 
which  contained  9100  verses,  dates  from  a  period  more  than  two 
centuries  earlier  than  Peisistratus:  several  other  of  the  lost  cyclic 
epics,  some  among  them  of  considerable  length,  appear  during  the 
century  succeeding  Arktinus;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  three 
or  four  at  least  of  these  poems  passed  currently  under  the  name  of 
Homer.  There  is  no  greater  intrinsic  difliculty  in  supposing  long 
epics  to  have  begun  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  than  with  the 
.■Ethiopis:  the  ascendency  of  the  name  of  Homer,  and  the  subordi- 
nate position  of  Arktinus,  in  the  history  of  early  Grecian  poetry, 
Tend  to  prove  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

Moreover,  we  find  particular  portions  of  the  Iliad,  which  ex])ressly 
pronounce  themselves,  by  their  own  internal  evidence,  as  belonging 
to  a  large  whole,  and  not  as  separate  integers.  AVe  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  except  as  a  fractional  com- 
position, and  with  reference  to  a  series  of  approaching  exploits;  for 
Uiken  apart  by  itself,  such  a  barren  enumeration  of  names  could 
have  stimulated  neither  the  fancy  of  the  poet  nor  the  attention  of 
the  listeners.  But  the  Homeric  Catalogue  had  acquired  a  sort  of 
canonical  authority  even  in  the  time  of  Solon,  insomuch  that  he 
iuterpolated  a  line  into  it,  or  was  accused  of  doing  so,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  a  disputed  point  again^^t  the  Mcgarians,  who  on  their 
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feide  set  forth  another  version.  No  such  established  reverence  could 
liave  been  felt  for  this  document,  unless  there  had  existed,  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  Peisistratus,  the  habit  of  regarding  and  listening  to  the 
Iliad  as  a  continuous  poem.  And  when  the  philosopher  Xenopha- 
nes,  contemporary  with  Peisistratus,  noticed  Homer  as  the  univer- 
sal'tcaeher,  and  "denounced  him  as  an  unworthy  describer  of  the 
gods,  he  must  have  connected  this  great  ment'-d  sway,  not  with  a 
number  of  unconnected  rhapsodies,  but  with  an  aggregate  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  probably  with  other  poems  also,  ascribed  to  the  same 
author,  such  as  the  Cipria,  Epigoni,  and  Thebais. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  references  in  various  authors  to  portions  of  the 
Iliad  each'  by  its  own  separate  name,  such  as  the  Teichomachy,  the 
Aristeia  (pre-eminent  exploits)  of  Diomcdes  or  of  Agamemnon,  the 
Doloneia  or  Night-expedition  (of  Dolon  as  well  as  of  Odysseus  and 
Diomedes),  etc.,'  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  these  portions 
originally  existed  as  separate  poems,  before  they  were  cemented 
to^r'ether  into  an  Iliad.  But  such  references  prove  nothing  to  the 
point;  for  until  the  Iliad  was  divided  by  Aristarchus  and  his  col- 
leagues into  a  given  number  of  books  or  rlnipsodies,  designated  by 
the° series  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  tliere  was  no  method  of  calling 
attention  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  poem  except  by  special 
indication  of  its  subject-matter.  Authors  subsequent  to  Peisistratus, 
such  as  Herodotus  and  Plato,  who  unquestionably  conceived  the 
Iliad  as  a  whole,  cite  the  separate  fractions  of  it  by  designations  of 

this  sort.  .  . 

TJie  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  respecting  the 
text  of  the  Iliad,  tend  to  separate  two  points  which  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  connected,  though  that  hypothesis,-  as  set  forth  by  Wolf 
himself  byW.  Muller,  and^  by  Lachmarm,  presents  the  two  in  con- 
junction.  First,  was  the  Iliad  originally  projected  and  composed 
by  one  author  and  as  one  poem,  or  were  the  different  parts  composed 
separately  and  by  unconnected  authors,  and  subsequently  strung 
to^'*ether*into  an  aggregate?  Secondly,  assuming  that  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  poem  negative  the  former  supposition,  and  drive  us 
upon  the  latter,  was  the  construction  of  the  whole  poem  deferred, 
and  did  the  parts  exist  only  in  their  separate  state,  until  a  period  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Peisistratus?  It  is  obvious  that  these  two  ques- 
tions are  esseutiallv  separate,  and  that  a  man  may  believe  the  Iliad 
to  have  been  put  t'ogetlier  out  of  pre  existing  songs,  without  recog 
nizinrr  Uie  aire  of  Peisistratus  as  the  period  of  its  first  compilation. 
Now'vvhatever  may  be  the  steps  through  which  the  poem  passed  to 
its  ultimate  integrity,  there  is  sufticient  reason  for  believing  that 
they  had  been  accomplished  long  before  that  period:  the  friends  of 
Peisistratus  found  an  Iliad  already  existing,  and  already  ancient  in 
their  time,  even  granting  that  the  poem  had  not  been  originally  born 
in  a  state  of  unity.  ^Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics,  wliose 
remarks  are  presicrved  in  the  Scholia,  do  not  even  notice  the  1  eisis- 
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tratic  recension  among  the  many  manuscripts  which  they  had  before 
them:  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  justly  infers  fr©m  their  silence  that 
either  they  did  not  possess  it,  or  it  was  in  their  eyes  of  no  great 
authority;  which  could  never  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the 
prime  originator  of  liomcric  unity. 

The  Une  of  argument,  by  which  the  advocates  of  Wolf's  h3'po- 
thcsis  negative  the  primitive  unity  of  the  poem,  consists  in  exposing 
gaps,  incongruities,  contradictions,  etc.,  between  the  separate  parts. 
Now,  if  in  spite  of  all  these  incohereucies,  standing  mementos  of  an 
antecedent  state  of  separation,  the  component  poems  were  made  to 
coalesce  so  intimately  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  been  one  from  the 
beginning,  we  can  better  understand  the  complete  success  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  illusion,  by  supposing 
such  coalescence  to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period,  during 
the  productive  days  of  epical  genius,  and  before  the  growth  of  read- 
ing and  criticism.  The  longer  the  aggregation  of  the  separate  poems 
was  deferred,  the  harder  it  would  be  to  obliterate  in  men's  minds 
the  previous  state  of  separation,  "and  to  make  them  accept  the  new 
aggregate  as  an  original  unity.  The  bards  or  rhapsodes  might  have 
found  comparatively  little  dilficulty  in  thus  piecing  together  distinct 
songs,  during  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  Christ;  but  if  we 
suppose  tbeprocess  to  be  deferred  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century — if  we  imagine  that  Solon,  with  all  his  contemporaries  and 
predecessors,  knew  nothing  about  any  aggregate  Iliad,  but  was 
accustomed  to  read  and  hear  only  those  sixteen  distinct  epical  pieces 
into  which  Laclimanu  would  dissect  the  Iliad,  each  of  the  sixteen 
bearing  a  separate  name  of  its  own — no  compilation  then  for  the  first 
time  made  by  the  friends  of  Peisistratus  could  have  effaced  the 
established  habit,  and  planted  itself  in  the  general  convictions  of 
Greece  as  that  primitive  Homeric  production.  Had  the  sixteen 
pieces  remained  disunited  and  individualized  down  to  the  time  of 
J-*eisistratus,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  continued  so  ever 
afterward;  nor  could  the  extensive  changes  and  transpositions  which 
(according  to  Lachmann's  theory)  were  required  to  melt  them  down 
into  our  present  Iliad,  have  obtained  at  that  late  period  universal 
acceptance.  Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  such  changes  and  trans- 
positions did  really  take  place,  they  must  at  least  be  referred  to  a 
period  greatly  earlier  than  Peisistratus  or  Solon. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  themselves  confirms  what  is  here 
remarked.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  which 
savors  of  modernism^  applying  that  term  to  the  age  of  Peisistratus; 
nothing  which  brings  to  our  view  the  alterations,  brought  about  by 
two  centuries,  in  the  Greek  language,  the  coined  money,  the  habits 
of  writing  and  reading,  the  despotisms  and  republican  governments, 
the  close  military  array,  the  improved  construction  of  ships,  the 
aniphiktyonic  convocations,  the  mutual  frequentation  of  religious 
festivals,  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  veins  of  religion,  etc.,  familiar 
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to  the  latter  epoch.  These  alterations  Onomakritus  and  the  other 
literary  friends  of  Peisistratus  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
even  without  design,  had  they  then  for  the  first  time  undertaken  the 
task  of  piecing  together  many  self-existent  epics  into  one  large  aggre- 
gate. Everything  in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems,  both  in'sub- 
stance  and  in  language,  belongs  to  an  age  two  or  three  centuries 
earlier  than  Peisistratus.  Indeed  even  the  interpolations  (or  those 
passages  which  on  the  best  grounds  are  pronounced  to  be  such) 
betray  no  trace  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  may  well 
have  been  heai*d  by  Archilochus  and  Kallinu's — in  some  cases  even 
by  Arktinus  and  Hesiod — as  genuine  Homeric  matter.  As  far  as  the 
evidences  on  the  case,  as  well  internal  as  external,  enable  us  to 
judge,  we  seem  warranted  in  believing  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  recited  substantially  as  they  now  stand  (alwaj^s  allowing  for 
partial  divergences  of  text  and  interpolations)  in  776  B.C.,  our  first 
trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time.  And  this  ancient  date — let  it  be 
added — as  it  is  the  best  authenticated  fact,  so  it  is  also  the  most 
important  attribute  of  the  Homeric  poems,  considered  in  reference 
to  Grecian  history.  For  they  thus  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  ante- 
historical  character  of  the  (jrreeks — enabling  us  to  trace  the  su])se- 
quent  forward  march  of  the  nation,  and  to  seize  instructive  contrasts 
between  their  former  and  their  later  condition. 

Rejecting  therefore  the  idea  of  compilation  by  Peisistratus,  and 
referring  the  present  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  a  period  more 
than  two  centuries  earlier,  the  question  still  remains,  by  what  process, 
or  through  whose  agency,  they  reached  that  state?  Is  each  poem  the 
work  of  one  author,  or  of  several?  If  the  latter,  do  all  the  parts 
belong  to  the  same  age?  What  ground  is  there  for  believing,  that  any 
or  all  of  these  parts  existed  before  as  separate  poems,  and  have  been 
accommodated  to  the  place  in  which  they  now  appear  by  more  or  less 
systematic  alteration? 

The  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  Wolf,  half  a  century  ago, 
powerfully  tinned  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  reference  to  the  age  and  society 
in  which  they  arose,  and  to  the  material  differences  in  this  respect 
between  Homer  and  more  recent  epic  poets.  Since  that  time  an 
elaborate  study  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  early  manifestations  of 
poetry  (Sagenpoesie)  amonjz  other  nations;  and  the  German  critics 
especially,  among  whom  this  description  of  literature  has  been  most 
cultivated,  have  selected  it  as  the  only  appropriate  analogy  for  the 
Homeric  poems.  Such  poetry,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  short, 
artless  effusions,  with  little  of  deliberate  or  far-sighted  combination, 
has  been  assumed  by  many  critics  as  a  fit  standaixl  to  apply  for 
measuring  the  capacities  of  the  Homeric  age;  an  age  exclusively 
of  speakers,  singers,  and  hearers,  not  of  readers  or  writers.  In  place 
of  the  unbounded  admu'ation  which  was  felt  for  Homer,  not  merely 
as  a  poet  of  detail,  but  as  constructor  of  a  long  epic,  at  the  time  wher. 
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Wolf  wrote  his  Prolegomena,  the  tone  of  criticism  passed  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  attention  was  fixed  entirely  upon  the  defects 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Whatever  was  to  he 
found  in  them  of  symmetry  or  pervading  system,  was  pronounced  to 
be  decidedly  post-Homeric.  Under  such  preconceived  anticipations 
Homer  seems  to  have  been  generally  studied  in  Germany,  during 
the  generation  succeeding  Wolf,  the  negative  portion  of  whose  theorv 
was  usually  admitted,  though  as  to  the  positive  substitute— what 

explanation  was  to  be  given  of  tlie  history  and  present  constitution 
of  the  Homeric  poems—there  was  by  no  means  the  like  agreement. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  however,'a  contrary  tendency  has  mani- 
fested itself;  the  Wolfian  theory  has  been  re-examined  *and  shaken 
by  Nitzsch,  wlio,  as  well  as  O.  Mtiller,  Welcker,  and  other  scholars, 
have  revived  the  idea  of  original  Homeric  unity,  under  certain  modi- 
fications. The  change  in  Goethe's  opinion,  coincident  with  this  new- 
direction,  is  recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  original  opinion  of  Wolf  has  also  been  reproduced  within  the  last 
five  years,  and  fortified  with  several  new  observations  on  the  text,  of 
the  Iliad,  by  Lachmann. 

The  point  is  thus  still  under  controvcrsv  amonc:  able  scholars,  and 
IS  probably  destined  to  remain  so.  For  in*  truth  our  means  of  knowl- 
edge are  so  limited,  tliat  no  man  can  produce  arguments  suflftciently 
cogent  to  contend  against  opposing  preconceptions;  and  it  creates  a 
pamful  sentiment  of  difi^dence  when  we  read  the  expressions  of  equal 
and  absolute  persuasion  with  which  the  two  opposite  conclusions 
liave  both  been  advanced.  We  have  nothing  to  teach  us  the  history 
of  these  poems  except  the  poems  themselves.  Not  only  do  we  possess 
no  coHateral  information  resi)ecting  them  or  their  authors,  but  we 
have  no  one  to  describe  to  us  the'people  or  the  age  in  which  they 
originated:  our  knowledge  respecting  contemporary  Homeric  society 
is  collected  exclusively  from  the  Homeric  compositions  themselves. 
We  are  ignorant  whether  any  other,  or  what  other,  poems  preceded 
them  or  divided  with  them  the  public  favor,  nor  have  we  anything 
better  than  conjecture  to  determine  either  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  brought  before  the  hearers,  or  the  conditions  which 
a  bard  of  that  day  was  required  to  satisfy.  On  all  these  points,  more- 
over, the  age  of  Thucydides  and  Plato' seems  to  have  been  no  better 
informed  than  we  are,  except  in  so  far  as  they  could  profit  by  the 
analogies  of  tlie  cyclic  and  other  epic  poems,  which  would  doubtless 
in  many  cases  have  alTorded  valuable  aid. 

Nevertheless  no  classical  scholar  can  be  easy  without  some  opinion 
respecting  the  authorship  of  these  immortal  poems.  And  the  more 
defective  the  evidence  we  possess,  tlie  more  esner.tial  is  it  tl)at  all 
that  evidence  should  be  marshaled  in  the  clearest  order,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  points  in  controversy  distinctly  understood  before- 
hand. Both  these  conditions  seem  to  have  l)eeh  often  ne<rlected, 
throughout  the  long-coutiuued  Homeric  discu:^siou. 
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To  illustrate  the  first  point:— Since  two  poems  are  comprehended 
in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  natural  process  would  be,  first  to 
study  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  then  to  apply  the  conclusions  thence 
deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  other.  Now  the  Odyssey, 
'ookino-  at  its  a"-greuate  character,  is  incomparably  more  easy  to  com- 
^  ,reliend  than  the  Iliad.  Yet  most  Homeric  critics  apply  the  micro- 
scope at  once,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Iliad.     ^         ^  .     ^  , 

To  illustrate  the  second  point:— What  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
neo-ative  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem 
ori^nnally  and  intentionally  one?  Not  simply  particular  gaps  and 
contradictions,  though  they  be  even  gross  and  numerous;  but  the 
preponderance  of  these  proofs  of  mere  unprepared  coalescence  over 
the  other  proofs  of  designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  poem.  For  the  poet  (or  the  co-operating  poets,  if  more  than 
one)  mav  have  intended  to  compose  an  harmonious  whole,  but  may 
have  realized  their  intention  incompletely,  and  left  partial  faults;  or 
nerhaps  the  contradictorv  lines  may  have  crept  in  through  a  corrupt 
text  A  survey  of  the  whole  poem  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
(luestion;  and  this  necessity,  too,  has  not  always  been  attended  to. 

If  it  had  liappened  that  the  Odyssey*  had  been  preserved  to  lis 
alone  without  the  Iliad,  I  think  the  dispute  respecting  Homeric 
unitv  would  never  have  been  raised.  For  the  former  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, pervaded  almost  from  beginning  to  ^ud  by  marks  ol  designed 
adaptation;  and  tlie  special  faults  wliich  ^Vol,  W.  Muller,  and  B. 
Thiersch,  have  sino-led  out  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  such  unity 

of  intention,  are  so'^few  and  of  so  little  importance  that  they  won  d 
have  been  universally  regarded  as  mere  instances  of  haste  or  unskiD- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  iho 
far  more  powerful  battery  opened  against  the  Iliad.  Ihese  critics 
havino-  hiiddown  their  general  ])resumptions  against  the  antiquity  ot 
tlie  Imig  epopee,  illustrate  their  principles  by  exposing  the  many 
rtaws  and  fissures  in  the  Iliad,  and  then  think  it  sufficient  if  they  can 
s'low  a  few  similar  defects  in  tlie  Odyssey— as  if  the  breaking  up  of 
Homeric  unity  in  the  former  naturally  entailed  a  simdar  necessity 
witli  recrard  to  the  latter;  and  their  method  of  pix)ceeding,  contrary 
to  the  rule  above  laid  down,  puts  the  more  dilficult  problem  in  tlio 
fore^rround,  as  a  means  of  solution  for  the  easier.  We  can  hardly 
wonTler,  however,  that  they  have  applied  their  observations  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Iliad,  because  it  is  in  every  man  s  esteeni  the 
more  marked,  striking,  and  impressive  poem  o  ^^^.^'^:^-^^^^^^ 
character  of  Homer  is  more  intimately  identified  with  it  than  with 
the  Odyssey.     This  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  course  puij 

sued;  but  be   the   case  as  it  may  in  respect  to  comparative   poetical 

merit  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  as  an  aggregate,  the  Odyssey  is 

more  simple  and  easily  understood,  and  therefore  ought  to  come  tirst 

in  the  order  of  analysis.  re  *       e 

Now,  looking  at' ihc  Odyssey  by  itself,  the  proofs  of  a  unit>  of 
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design  seem  unequivocal  and  cverywliere  to  be  found.     A  premedi- 
tated structure,  and  a  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  prime  hero 
under  well-defined  circumstances,  may  be  traced  from  the  first  book 
to  tlie  twenty-third.     Odysseus  is  always  either  directly  or  indirectly 
kept  before  the  reader,  as  a  warrior  returning  from  the  fullness  of 
glory  at  Troy,  exposed  to  manifold  and  protracted  calamities  during 
his  return  home,  on  which  his  whole  soul  is  so  bent  that  he  refuses 
even  the  imiuortality  offered  by  Calypso;— a  victim,  moreover,  even 
after  his  return,  to  min^^led  injury  and  insult  from  the  suitors,  wlio 
have  long  been  plundering  his  property  and  dishonoring  his  house; 
but  at   length   obtaining,    by  valor  and   cunning   united,    a   signal 
revenge  which  restores  him  to  all  that  he  had  lost.     All  the  persons 
and  all  the  events  in  the  poem  are  subsidiary  to  this  main  plot:  and 
the  divine  agency,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  feeling  of  the  Homeric 
man,  is  put  forth  by  Poseidon   and  Athene,  in  both  cases  from  dis- 
positions directly  bearing  upon  Odysseus.     To  appreciate  the  unity 
of  the  Odyssey,  we  have  only  to  read  the  cbjections  taken  against 
that  of  the  Iliad — especially  in   regard  to  the  long  withdrawal    of 
Achilles,  not  only  from  the  scene,  but  from  the  memoiy — together 
with  the   independent  prominence   of  Ajax,   Diomedes,   and  other 
heroes.     How  far  we  are  entitled  from  hence  to  infer  the  want  of 
premeditated  unity  in  the  Iliad,  will  be  presently  considered;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  constitution  of  the  Odyssey  in  this  respect  every- 
where demonstrates  the  presence  of  such  unity.     AVhjitever  may  be 
the  interest  attached  to  Penelope,  Telemachns,  or  Euma*us,  we  never 
disconnect  them  from  their  association  with  Odysseus.     Tlie  present 
is  not  the  place  for  collecting  the  many  marks  of  artistical  structure 
dispersed  throughout  this  poem:    but  it  mny  be  worth  while   to 
remark,  that  the  final  catastrophe  realized  in  the  twenty-second  book 
^the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  the  very  house  which  they  were  pro- 
faning— is  distinctly  and   prominently  marked  out  in   the  first  and 
second  books,  promised  by  Teiresias  in  the  eleventh,  by  Athene  in 
the  thirteenth,  and  by  Helen  in  the  fifteenth,  and  gradually  matnred 
by  a  series  of  suitable  preliminaries,  throughout  the  eight  books  pre- 
ceding its  occurrence.       Indeed  what    is  "principally    evident,    and 
what  has  been  often  noticed,  in  the  Odyssey,  is.  the  equable  flow 
both  of  the  narrative   and  the   events;  the  absence  of  that  rise  and 
fall  of  interest  which  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad. 

To  set  against  these  evidences  of  unity,  there  ought  at  least  to  be 
some  strong  cases  i^roduced  of  occasional  incoherence  or  contradic- 
tion. But  it  is  remarkable  how  little  of  such  counter-evidence  is  to 
be  found,  althongh  the  arguments  of  Wolf,  W.  M filler,  and  B. 
Thiersch,  stand  so  much  in  need  of  it.  They  have  discovered  only 
one  instance  of  undeniable  inconsistency  in  the  parts — the  number 
of  days  occupied  by  the  absence  of  Telemachus  at  Pylus  and  Sparta. 
That  young  prince,  though  represented  as  in  grwt'haste  to  depart, 
and  refusing  pressing  invitations  to  prolong  his  stay,  must,  never- 
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theless,  be  supposed  to  have  continued  for  thirty  days  the  guest  of 
Menehuis,  in  order  to  bring  his  proceedings  into  chronological  har- 
mony with  those  of  Odysseus,  and  to  explain  the  first  meeting  of 
father  and  son  in  the  swine-fold  of  EumfEus.  Here  is  undoubtedly 
an  inaccuracy  (so  Nitzsch  treats  it,  and  I  think  justly)  on  the  part  of 
the  poet,  who  did  not  anticipate,  and  did  not  experience  in  ancient 
times,  so  strict  a  scrutiny;  an  inaccuracy  certainly  not  at  all  won- 
derful; the  matter  of  real  wonder  is,  that  it  stands  almost  alone,  and 
that  there  are  no  others  in  the  poem. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  on  which  W.  Mliller  and  B. 
Thiersch  rest  their  theorv— explaining  the  chronological  confusion 
by  supposing  that  the  journey  of  Telemachus  to  Pylus  and  Sparta 
constituted  the  subject  of  an  epic  originally  separate  (comprising  the 
first  four  books  and  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth),  and  incorporated  at 
second-hand  with  the  remaining  poem.  And  they  conceive  this 
view  to  be  farther  confirmed  by  the  double  assembly  of  the  gods  (at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  book  as  well  as  of  the  fifth),  which  they 
treat  as  an  awkward  repetition,  such  as  could  not  have  formed  part 
of  the  primary  scheme  of  any  epic  poet.  But  here  they  only  escape 
a  small  difficulty  by  running  into  another  and  a  greater.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  how  the  first  four  books  and  part  of  the 
fifteenth  can  ever  have  constituted  a  distinct  epic;  since  the  adven- 
tures of  Telemachus  have  no  satisfactory  termination,  except  at  the 
point  of  confluence  with  those  of  his  father,  when  the  unexpected 
meeting  and  recognition  takes  place  under  the  roof  of  Euma3us--nor 
can  any  epic  poem  ever  have  described  that  meeting  and  recognition 
without  giving  some  account  how  Odysseus  came  thither.  Moreover, 
the  first  two  books  of  the  Odyssey  distinctly  lay  the  ground,  and 
carry  expectation  forward,  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  poem- 
treating  Telemachus  as  a  subordinate  person,  and  his  expedition  as 
merely^provisional  toward  an  ulterior  result.  Nor  can  I  agree  with 
W  Muller,  that  the  real  Odyssey  might  well  be  supi)osed  to  begin 
with  the  fifth  book.  On  the  contrary,  the  exhibition  of  the  stutors 
and  the  Ithakesian  agora,  presented  to  us  in  the  second  book,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  books  subse- 
(luent  to  the  thirteenth.  The  suitors  are  far  too  important  person- 
a'^-es  in  the  poem  to  allow  of  thsir  being  first  introduced  in  so 
informal  a  manner  as  we  read  in  the  sixteenth  book;  indeed  the 
passing  allusions  of  Athene  (xiii.  810,  375)  and  Euma^us  (xiv.  41,  81) 
to  the  suitors,  presuppose  cognizance  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 

hearer 

Lastlv,  the  twofold  discussion  of  the  gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  and  fifth  books,  and  the  double  interference  of  Athene,  far 
from  being  a  needless  repetition,  may  be  shown  to  suit  perfectly 
both  the  genuine  epical  conditions  and  the  unity  of  the  poem.  For 
althouo-h  the  final  consummation,  and  the  organization  of  measures 
acainst  the  suitors,  was  to  be  accomplished  by  Odysseus  and  lelem- 
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^acbiia  jointly,  yet  tlic  inarch  and  adventures  of  the  two,  until  the 

'moment  of  their  meeting  in  the  dwelling  of  Eumaeus,  were  essentially 

distinct.      But  according  to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  old  epic,  the 

presiding  direction  of  Athene  was  necessary  for  the  safety  and  suc- 
cess of  both  of  them.  Her  tirst  interference  arouses  and  inspires  the 
son,  her  second  produces  the  liberation  of  the  father — constituting  a 
point  of  union  and  common  origination  for  two  lines  of  adventures, 
in  both  of  which  she  takes  earnest  interest,  but  which  are  neces- 
sarily for  a  time  kept  apart  in  order  to  coincide  at  the  proper  moment. 

It  w^ill  thus  appear  that  the  twice-repeated  agora  of  the  gods  in  the 
Odyssey,  bringing  home  as  it  does  to  one  and  the  same  divine  agent 
that  double  start  which  is  essential  to  the  scheme  of  the  poem,  con- 
sists better  with  the  supposition  of  premeditated  unity  than  with 
that  of  distinct  self-existent  parts.  And  assuredly  the  manner  in 
which  Telemachus  and  Odysseus,  both  by  different  roads,  arc 
brought  into  meeting  and  conjunction,  at  tlie  dwelling  of  Euniseus, 
is  something  not  only  contrived,  but  yery  skillfully  contrived.  It  is 
needless  to  advert  to  the  highly  interesting  character  of  Euma*us, 
rendered  available  as  a  rallying  point,  though  in  different  ways  both 
to  the  father  and  the  son,  over  and  above  the  sympathy  which  he 
Jiimself  inspires. 

If  the  Od3^ssey  be  not  an  original  unity,  of  what  self-existent  parts 
can  we  imagine  it  to  have  consisted?     To  this  question  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  satisfactory  reply:  for  the  supposition  that  Telemachus 
and  his  adventures  may  once  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate 
epos,   apart  from   Odysseus,   appears   inconsistent  willi   the   whole 
character  of  that  youth  as  it  stands  in  the  poem,  and  with  the  events 
in  which  he  is  made  to  take  part.     We  could  better  imagine  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  himself  into  two  parts — one 
c^)ntaining  his  wanderings  and  return,  the  other  handling  his  ill- 
treatment  by  the  suitors  and  his  final  triumph.     But,  though  either 
of  these  two  subjects  might  have  been  adequate  to  furnish  out  a 
separate  poem,  it  is  nevertheless   certain,  that  as  they  are  presented 
in  the  Odyssey,  the  former  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  latter.     The 
simple  return  of  Odysseus,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  poem,  could  satisfy 
no  one  as  a  final  close,  so  long  as  the  suitors  remain  in  possession  of 
his  house  and  forbid  his  reunion  with  his  wife.     Any  poem  which 
treated  his  wanderings  and  return  separately,  must  have  represented 
his  reunion  with  Penelope  and  restoration  to  his  house  as  follow^ing 
naturally  upon  his  arrival  in  Ithaka — thus  taking  little  or  no  notice 
of  the  suitors.     But  thi^.  wouhl  be  a  capital  mutilation  of  the  actual 
epical  narrative,  which  considers  the  suitors  at  home  as  an  essential 
portion  of  the  destiny  of  the  much-suffering  hero,  not  less  than  his 
shipwrecks  and  trials  at  sea.     His  return  (separately  taken)  is  fore- 
doomed, according  to  the  curse  of  Polyphemus  executed  by  Poseidon, 
to  be  long-deferred,  miserable,  solitary,  an<l  ending  with  destruction 
in  his  house  to  greet  him;  and  the  ground  ib  tluis  laid,  in  the  very 
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recital  of  his  wanderings,  for  a  new  series  of  events  which  are  to 
liappen  to  him  after  Ins  arrival  in  Ithaka.  There  is  no  teiiaWe 
halting-place  between  the  departure  of  Odysseus  from  Troy  and  the 
linal  Restoration  to  his  house  and  his  wife.  The  distance  between 
these  two  events  may  indeed  be  widened,  by  accumulating  new 
distresses  and  impediments,  but  any  separate  portion  of  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  treated  than  as  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  beginning 
and  end  are  here  the  data  in  respect  to  epical  genesis,  though  the 
intermediate  events  admit  of  being  conceived  as  variables,  more  or 
less  numerous:  so  that  the  conception  of  the  whole  may  be  said 
without  impropriety  both  to  precede  and  to  govern  that  of  the  con- 
stituent parts.  ^ ,  ,         ,    , ^^ 

The  general  result  of  a  study  of  the  Odyssey  may  be  set  down  as 
follows  —1  The  poem  as  it  now  stands  exhibits  unequivocally  adap- 
tation of  parts  and  continuity  of  structure,  whether  by  one  or  by 
several  consentient  hands:  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  secondary  forma- 
lion,  out  of  a  pre-existing  Odyssey  of  smaller  dimensions;  but  if  so. 
the  parts  of  the  smaller  whole  must  have  been  so  far  recast  as  to 
make  them  suitable  members  of  the  larger,  and  are  noway  recogniz- 
able by  us.  2.  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  not  on  y  does  not 
favor,  but  goes  far  to  exclude,  the  possibility  of  the  ^  olhan 
hvpothesis.  Its  events  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  composed 
several  antecedent  substantive  epics,  afterward  put  together  into 
the  present  aggregate.  Its  authors  cannot  have  been  mere  compi  era 
of  pre-existini  materials,  such  as  Peisistratus  and  his  friends:  they 
must  have  been  poets,  competent  to  work  such  matter  as  they  found 
into  a  new  and  enlaroed  design  of  their  own.  Nor  can  the  age  m 
which  this  long  poem,  of  so  many  thousand  lines,  was  turned  out  as 
a  continuous  aggregate,  be  separated  from  the  ancient,  productive, 

inspired  age  of  Grecian  epic.  ,      ..         i       -i     ..  .-p  n.o 

Arriving  at  such  conclusions  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Odvssey,  we  can  applv  them  by  analogy  to  the  Iliad  We  learn 
son'iethin<»-  respecting  the  character  and  capacities  of  that  early  age 
which  hal  left  no  otlier  mementos  except  these  two  poems.  Lon^ 
continuous  epics  (it  is  observed  by  those  who  support  the  views  of 
Wolf)  with  an  artistical  structure,  are  inconsistent  with  the  capacities 
of  a  rude  and  non-writing  age.  Such  epics  (we  inay  reply)  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  early  age  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Odyssey  is  a 
proof  of  it;  for  in  that  poem  th'^  integration  of  the  whole,  and  the 
composition  of  the  parts,  must  have  been  simultaneous.  The  ana  ogy 
of  the  Odyssey  enables  us  to  rebut  that  preconception  under  w  nc  i 
manv  in^renious  critics  sit  down  to  the  study  ot  the  Iliad,  and  which 
induces  fhem  to  explain  all  the  incoherences  of  the  latter  by  brc.ik- 
in-  it  up  into  smaller  unities,  as  if  short  epics  were  the  only  manites- 
tafion  of  poetical  power  which  the  age  admitted.  There  ought  to 
benoieluctance  ii   admitting  a  presiding  scheme  and  premeditated 
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unity  of  parts,  in  so  far  as  the  parts  themselves  point  to  such  a  con- 

ch.isioii. 

That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially  one  piece  as  the  Odyssey,  every 
man  agrees.  It  includes  a  much  greater  multiplicity  of  events,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  important,  a  greater  multiplicity  of  prominent  per- 
sonages: the  very  iudetinite  title  which  it  bears,  as  contrasted  with 
the  speciality  of  the  name  Odyssey,  marks  the  difference  at  once. 
The  parts  stand  out  more  conspicuously  from  tbe  whole,  and  admit 
more  readily  of  being  felt  and  appreciated  in  detached  recitation. 
We  may  also  add,  that  it  is  of  more  unequal  execution  than  the 
Odyssey— often  rising  to  a  far  higlier  pitch  of  grandeur,  but  also 
occasionally  tamer:  the  story  does  not  move  on  continuously;  inci- 
dents  occur  without  plausible  motive,  nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
evidences  of  incoherence  and  contradiction. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Iliad  is  open  to  all  these  remarks,  though 
Wolf  and  William  Miiller,  and  above  all  Lachmann,  exaggerate  the 
case  m  degree.  And  from  hence  has  been  deduced  theliypothesis 
which  treats  the  parts  in  their  original  state  as  separate  integers, 
independent  of  and  unconnected  with  each  otJier,  and  forced  into 
unity  only  by  the  after-thought  of  a  subsequent  age;  or  sometimes 
not  even  themselves  as  integers,  but  as  aggregates  grouped  together 
out  of  fragments  still  smaller— short  epics  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  still  shorter  songs.  Now  there  is  some  plausibility  in  these 
reasonings,  so  long  as  the  discrepancies  are  looked  upon  as  the  wliole 
of  the  case.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  are  not  the  whole  of  the 
case:  for  it  is  not  less  true,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the  Iliad 
winch  present  positive  and  undeniable  evidences  of  coherence  as 
antecedent  and  consequent,  though  we  are  occasionally  perplexed  by 
inconsistencies  of  detail.  To  deal  with  these  latter,  is  a  poition  of 
the  duties  of  a  critic.  But  he  is  not  to  treat  the  Iliad  as  if  inconsis- 
tency prevailed  evcrywliere  througliout  its  parts;  for  coherence  of 
parts— symmetrical  Jintecedence  and  consequence— is  discernible 
throughout  the  larger  lialf  of  the  poem. 

Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  gaps  and  contradictions 
throughout  the  narrative,  but  it  explains  notliing  else.  If  (as  Lacli- 
mann  thinks)  the  IHad  originally  consisted  of  sixteen  songs  or  little 
substantive  epics  (Lachmann's  sixteen  songs  cover  the  space  only  as 
far  as  the  twenty-second  book  or  the  death  of  Hector,  and  two  more 
songs  would  have  to  be  admitted  for  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fouith  books)— not  only  composed  by  different  authors,  but  by  each 
without  any  view  to  conjunction  with  the  rest— we  have  then  no 
right  to  expect  any  intrinsic  continuitv  l)etween  them;  and  all  that 
continuity  wiiich  we  now  find  must  be^of  extraneous  origin.  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  origin?  Lachnnmn  follows  Wolf  in  ascribing 
the  whole  constructive  process  to  Peisislratus  and  his  associates,  at 
a  period  when  the  creative  epicjd  faculty  is  admitte(i  to  have  died 
out.     But  upon  this  supposition  Peisistratus  (or  his  associates)  must 
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have  done  much  more  than  omit,  transpose,  and  interpolate,  here 
and  there;  he  must  have  gone  far  to  rewrite  the  whole  poem.  .A 
great  poet  might  have  recast  pre-existing  separate  songs  into  one 
comprehensive  whole,  but  no  mere  arrangers  or  compilers  would  be 
competent  to  do  so:  and  we  are  thus  left  without  any  means  of 
accounting  for  that  degree  of  continuity  and  consistence  which  runs 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  though  not  through  the 
whole^  The  idea  that  the  poem  as  we  read  it  grew  out  of  atoms  not 
originally  designed  for  the  places  which  they  now  occupy,  involves 
us  in  new  and  inextricable  ditficulties  wiien  we  seek  to  elucidate 
either  the  mode  of  coalescence  or  the  degree  of  existing  unity. 

Admitting,  then,  premeditated  adaptation  of  parts  to  a  certain 
extent  as  essential  to  the  Iliad,  we  may  yet  inquire  whether  it  was 
produced  all  at  once  or  gradually  enlarged — whether  by  one  author 
or  by  several;  and  if  the  parts  be  of  different  age,  which  is  the  primi- 
tive kernel,  and  wiiich  are  the  additions. 

Welcker,  Lange,  and  Nitzsch  treat  the  Homeric  poems  as  repre- 
senting a  second  step  in  advance,  in  the  progress  of  popular  poetry. 
First  comes  the  age  of  short  narrative  songs;  next,  when  these  have 
become  numerous,  there  arise  constructive  minds  wiio  recast  and 
blend  together  many  of  them  into  a  larger  aggregate  conceived  upon 
some  scheme  of  their  ow^n.  The  a,ge  of  the  epos  is  followed  by  that 
of  the  epopee — short  spontaneous  effusions  preparing  the  way,  and 
furnishing  materials,  for  the  architectonic  genius  of  the  poet.  It  is 
farther  presumed  by  the  above-mentioned  authors  that  the  pre- 
Homeric  epic  included  a  great  abundance  of  such  smaller  songs, — a 
fact  which  admits  of  no  proof,  but  which  seems  countenanced  by 
some  passages  in  Homer,  and  is  in  itself  noway  improbable.  But  the 
transition  from  such  songs,  assuming  them  to  be  ever  so  numerous, 
to  a  combined  and  continuous  poem,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  the  nation,  implying  mental  qualities  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  upon  which  the  songs  themselves  depend.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  imagined  that  the  materials  pass  unaltered  from  their  first 
state  of  isolation  into  their  second  state  of  combination.  They  must 
of  necessity  be  recast,  and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in  which 

the  genius  of  the  organizing  poet  consists;  nor  can  w^e  hope,  by 
simply  knowing  them  as  they  exist  in  the  second  stage,  ever  to  divine 
how  they  stood  in  the  first.  Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  right 
conception  of  the  Homeric  epoch, — an  organizing  poetical  mind,  still 
preserving  that  freshness  of  observation  and  vivacity  of  details  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  the  ballad. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  studying  the  Iliad  as  a  congeries  of  fragmentj^  i 
once  independent   of  each   other:    no  portion  of  the  poem  can  be' 
shown  to  have  ever  been  so,  and  the  supposition  introduces  diflicul- 
ties  greater  than  those  which  it  removes.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
aftirm  that  the  whole  poem  as  we  now  read  it  belonged  to  the  original 
and  preconceived  plan.     In  this  respect  the  Iliad  produces  upon  my 
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mind  an  impression  totally  different  from  the  Od^^ssey.  In  the  latter 
poem,  the  characters  and  incidents  are  fewer,  and  the  whole  plot 
appears  of  one  projection,  from  the  beginnmg  to  the  death  of  tlie 
suitors:  none  of  the  parts  look  as  if  they  had  been  composed  sepa- 
rately and  inserted  by  way  of  addition  into  a  pre-existing  smaller 
poem.  But  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
house  built  upon  a  plan  comparatively  narrow  and  subsequently 
enlarged  by  successive  additions.  The  tirst  book,  together  with  the 
eighth,  and  the  books  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  inclu- 
sive, seem  to  form  the  primary  organization  of  the  poem,  then 
properly  au  Achllleis:  tbe  tw^enty -third  and  twenty-fourth  books  are, 

perhaps,  additions  at  the  tail  of  tliis  primitive  poem,  wuich  still  leave 

it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  Achllleis.    But  the  books  from  the 

second  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  character,  and  convert  the  poem  from 
an  Achilleis  into  an  Iliad.  The  primitive  fjontispiece,  inscribed  with 
the  anger  of  Achilies  and  its  direct  consequences,  yet  remains  after 
It  has  ceased  to  be  coextensive  with  the  poem.  The  parts  added, 
however,  are  not  necessarily  inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem: 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  among  them  are  compre- 
hended some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  Grecian  epic.  Nor  are  they 
more  recent  in  date  than  the  original;  strictl}^  speaking,  they  mus't 

be  a  little  more  recent,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  generation  and 
state  of  society  as  the  primitive  Achilleis.  These  qualitications  are 
necessary  to  keep  apart  different  questions  which,  in  discussions  of 
Homeric  criticism,  are  but  too  often  confounded. 

If  we  take  those  portions  of  the  poem  whicli  I  imngine  to  have 
constituted  the  original  Achilleis,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sequence 
of  events  contained  in  them  is  more  rapid,  more  unbioken,  and  more 
intimately  knit  together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  than  in  the 
other  books.  Heyne  and  Lachniann  indeed,  with  other  objecting 
critics,  complain  of  the  action  in  them  as  being  too  nmch  crowded 
and  hurried,  since  one  day  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
book  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  without  any  sensible  halt  in  the 
march  throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  the  journey.  Lachmann  like- 
wise admits  that  those  separate  songs,  into  which  he  imagines  that 
the  whole  Iliad  may  be  dissected,  cannot  be  severed  with  the  same 
sharpness,  in  the  books  subsequent  te  the  eleventh,  as  in  those  before 
it.  There  is  only  one  real  halting-place  from  the  eleventh  book  to 
the  twent3'-second — the  death  of  Patroclus;  and  this  can  never  be 
conceived  as  the  end  of  a  separate  poem,  though  it  is  a  capital  step 
in  the  development  of  the  Achilleis,  and  brings  about  that  entire 
revolution  in  the  temper  of  Achilles  wliich  was  essential  for  the  pur 
pose  of  tlie  poet.     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that   there  ever 

could  have  existed  a  separate  ])oem  called  Patroclcia,  though  a  part 
of  the  Iliad  was  dcsiii^nated  bv  tiiat  name.  For  Patroclus  has  no  sub- 
stautivc  po.iitioii;  lie  is  the  allaflii'il  frifui!  and  .second  of  Achilk'«, 


hut  nothing  elsf.-standing  to  tlie  latter  in  a  relation  of  dependence 
, e<cniblinif that  of  Tele.nachus  to  Odysseus.  And  the  way  in  which 
Patroclus  is  dealt  with  in  the  Iliad  is  (in  my  judgment)  the  most  dex- 
terous and  artistical  contrivance  in  the  poem— that  which  approaches 

nearest  to  the  neat  tissue  of  the  Odyssey.  .,„„„,„  ^f 

Tlie  "-real  and  capital  misfortune  which  prostrates  the  strength  of 
the  Greeks  and  renders  them  incapable  of  defending  themselves  with| 
out  Achilles,  is  the  disablement  by  wounds  of  Agamemnon  Dio-« 
medes,  an<l  Odysseus:  so  that  the  defense  of  the  wall  and  of  the 
ships  s  left  only  to  heroes  of  the  second  magnitude  (Ajax  alone 
excepted),  such  as  Idomeneus,  Loonteus,  Polypoetes,  Meriones, 
Alei^elaus  etc  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  three  first-rate 
chiefs  are'  in  full  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book-  all  tliree 
are  wounded  in  the  battle  which  that  book  describes,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  which  Agamemnon  is  full  of  spirits  and  courage 

Notliing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  nmuner  m/vhich  Homer 

concentrates   our  attention  in  the  liist  book  upon  Aclulles  as  the 
hero  his  ouarrel  with  Agamemnon,  and  the  calamities  to  the  Greeks 
whicli  arelield  outasaliout  toensue  from  it,  through  the  intercession 
of  Tlietis  with  Zeus.     But  the  incidents  dwelt  upon  from  the  begiii- 
um<r  of  the  second  book  down  to  the  combat  between  Hector  and 
Aialc  in  the  seventli,  animated  and  interesting  as  they  are  do  noth- 
in.^  to  realize  this  promise.     Tiiey  are  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Tro^ 
an  war  generally,  and  eminently  suitable  to  that  larger  title  under 
vhich  the  poem  has  been  i,ninortalized-but  the  consequences  of  the 
anger  of  Achilles  do  not  appear  until  the  eigh   i  book       The  tenth 
boSk,  or  Doloneia,  is  also  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  but  not  of  the 
Achilleis:  while  the  ninth  book  appears  to  me  a  subsequent  addition 
now   e  harmonizing  with  that  main  .stream  of  feAchilleis  which 
lows  from  the  eleventh  book  to  the  twenty-second.  The  eighth  book 
owirht  to  be  read  in  immediate  connection  with  the  f  eveiith  in  order 
to  see  tbe  structure  of  what  seems  the  primitive  Achilleis;  foit  ere 
nre  several  passages  in  the  eleventh  and  the  following  books,  whicl 
p  ove  t'  a   the  poet  who  composed  them  could  not  have  had  present 
o  his  mind  the  main  event  of   the  ninth   b<iok-tlie  outpouring 
of  profound    humiliation    by   the    Greeks,  and  froni   Agamemnon 
especially,   before  Acliilles,  coupled  with  formal  offers  to  restore 
Briseis  tind  pay  the  amplest  compensation  for  past  wrong.     1  he 
words  of  AcllillL  (not  les'sthan  those  of  Patroclus  af  Nestor)  in    he 
eleventh  and  in  the  following  book.s,  plainly  imply  that  the  huinilia- 
tion  of  the  Greeks  before  him.  for  wliich  he  thirsts,  is  as  yet  future 
and  contingent;  that  no  plenary  apology  has  yet  been  tendered   nor 
nvoflcr  niade  of  restoring  Briseis;  while  both  Nestor  and  Pa  '-oclu^. 
Willi  all  their  wish  to  induce  him  to  take^arms,  never  tf^  notice  o 
the  offered  atonement  and  restitution,  but  view  him  as  one  whose 
g  ound  for  quarrel  stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at  t''e  besinni.i|^ 
Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  lirst  book— ilie  opening  of  the  Achilleis 
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—we  shall  sec  that  this  prostration  of  Agamemnon  and  the  chief 
Grecian  lieroes  before  Achilles  would  really  be  the  termination  of  the 
whole  poem;  for  Achilles  asks  nothing  more  from  Thetis,  nor  Thetis 
anything  more  from  Zeus,  than  that  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  may 
be  broudit  to  know  the  wrong  that  they  have  doue  to  their  capital 
warriorrand  humbled  in  the  dust  in  expiation  of  it.     We  may  add, 
that  the  abject  terror  in  which  Agamemnon  appears  in  the  lunth  book 
when  he  sends  the  supplicatory  message  to  Achilles,  as  it  is  not  ade- 
quately accounted  for  by  the  degree  of  calamity  which  the  Greeks 
have  experienced  in  the  preceding  (eighth)  book,  so  it  is  mconsistent 
with  the  gallantry  and  high  spirit  with  which  he  shines  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh.     The  situation   of  the  Greeks  only  becomes 
desperate  when  the  three  great  chiefs,  Agamemnon,  Odysseus,  and 
Diomedes,  are  disabled  by  wounds;  this  is  the  irreparable  calamuy 
which  works  upon  Patroclus,  and  through  him  upon  Achilles.     The 
ninth  book,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  me  an  addition,  by  a  different 
hand    to  the  original  Achilleis,  framed  so  as  both  to  forestall  and  to 
spoil  the  nineteenth  book,  which  is  the  real  reconciliation  of  the  two 
inimical  heroes:  I  will  venture  to  add  that  it  carries  the  pride  and 
egotism  of  xVchilles  beyond  even  the  largest  exigencies  of  insulted 
honor  and  is  shocking  to  that  sentiment  of  Nemesis  which  w^as  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  Grecian  mind.    We  forgive  any  excess  of  fury 

airainst  the  Trojans  and  Hector,  after  the  death  of  Patroclus;  but 
tiiat  he  should  remain  unmoved  by  restitution,  by  abject  supplica- 
tions, and  by  the  richest  atoning  presents,  tendered  from  the  Greeks, 
indicates  an  implacability  such  as  neither  the  first  book,  nor  the 
books  between  the  eleventh  and  the  seventeenth,  convey. 

It  is  with  the  Grecian  agora  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book 
that  the  Iliad  (as  distinguished  from  the  Achilleis)  commences,— con- 
tinued through  the  Catalogue,  the  muster  of  the  two  armies,  the 
sinHe  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  the  renewed  promiscu- 
ous"^ battle  caused  by  the  arrow  of  Pandarus,  the  (Epipolesis  or)  per- 
sonal circuit  of  Agamemnon  round  the  army,  the  Aristeiaor  brilliant 
exploits  of  Diomedes,  the  visit  of  Hector  to  Troy  for  purposes  of 
sacrifice,  his  interview  with  Andromache,  and  his  combat  with  Ajax 
—down  to  the  seventh  book.  All  these  are  beautiful  poetry,  pre- 
senting to  us  the  general  Trojan  war  and  its  conspicuous  individuals 
under  different  points  of  view,  but  leaving  no  room  in  the  reader's 
mind  for  the  thought  of  Achilles.  Now  the  difficulty  for  an  enlarg- 
ing poet  was,  to  pass  from  the  Achilleis  in  the  first  book  to  the  Iliad 
in  the  second,  and  it  will  accordingly  be  found  thtit  here  is  an  awk- 
w^ardness  in  the  structure  of  the  poem  which  counsel  on  the  poet's 
behalf  (ancient  or  modern)  do  not  satisfactorily  explain. 

In  the  first  book,  Zeus  has  promised  Thetis  that  he  will  punish  the 
Greeks  for  the  wrong  done  to  Achilles:  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book,  he  deliberates  how  he  shnll  fultill  the  promise,  and 
sends  down  for  that  purpose  ' '  mischievous  Oneirus"  (the  Dream-god) 
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to  visit  Agamemnon  in  his  sleep,  to  assure  him  that  the  gods  have 
now  with  one  accord  consented  to  put  Troy  into  his  hands,  and  to 
exhort  him  forthwith  to  the  assembling  of  his  army  for  the  attack. 
The  ancient  commentators  were  here  perplexed  by  the  circumstance 
that  Zeus  puts  a  falsehood  into  the  mouth  of  Oneirus.  But  there 
seems  no  more  difficulty  in  explaining  this  than  in  the  narrative  of 
the  book  of  1  Kings  (chap.  xxii.  20),  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned  to 
have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth  of  Ahab's  prophets — the  real 
awkw^ardness  is,  that  Oneirus  and  his  falsehood  produce  no  effect.- 
For  in  the  first  place  Agamemnon  takes  a  step  very  different  from 
that  which  his  dream  recommends — and  in  the  next  place,  when  the 
Grecian  army  is  at  length  armed  and  goes  forth  to  battle,  it  does  not 

experience  defeat  (which  would  be  the  case  if  the  exhortation  of 
Oneirus  really  proved  mischievous),  but  carries  on  a  successful  day's 
battle,  chiefly  through  the  heroism  of  Diomedes.  Instead  of  arming 
the  Greeks  forthwith,  Agamemnon  convokes  first  a  council  of  chiefs, 
and  next  an  agora  of  the  host.  And  though  himself  in  a  temper  of 
mind  highl}^  elate  with  the  deceitful  assurances  of  Oneirus,  he  delib- 
erately assumes  the  language  of  despair  in  addressing  the  troops, 
having  previously  prepared  Nestor  and  Odysseus  for  his  doing  so— 
merely  in  order  to  try  the  courage  of  the  men,  and  with  formal 
instructions  given  to  these  tw^o  other  chiefs  that  they  are  to  sj^eak  in 
opposition  to  him.  Now  this  intervention  of  Zeus  and  Oneirus,  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory  when  coupled  with  the  incidents  which  now 
follow  it,  and  making  Zeus  appear,  but  only  appear,  to  realize  his  pro- 
mise of  honoring  Achilles  as  well  as  of  hurting  the  Greeks, — forms 
exactly  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Achilleis  and  the  Iliad. 

The  freak  which  Agamemnon  plays  off  upon  the  temper  of  his 
army,  though  in  itself  childish,  serves  a  sufficient  purpose,  not  only 
because  it  provides  a  special  matter  of  interest  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Greeks,  but  also  because  it  calls  forth  the  splendid  description,  so 
teeming  with  vivacious  detail,  of  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the 
assembly  after  Agamemnon's  harangue,  and  of  the  decisive  inter- 
ference of  Odysseus  to  bring  the  men  back,  as  wcW  as  to  put  down 
Thersites.  Tins  picture  of  the  Greeks  in  agora,  bringing  out  the 
two  chief  speaking  and  counseling  heroes,  was  so  important  a  part 
of  tlH3  general  Trojan  war,  that  the  poet  has  permitted  himself  to 
introduce  it  by  assuming  an  inexplicable  folly  on  the  part  of  Aga- 
memnon; just  as  he  has  ushered  in  another  fine  scene  in  the  third 
))ook— the  Teichoskopy  or  conversation  between  Priam  and  Helen 
on  the  walls  of  Troy — by  admitting  the  supposition  that  the  old  king 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  did  not  know^  the  persons  of  Agamem- 
non and  the  other  Grecian  chiefs.  This  may  serve  as  an  explanation 
of  the  delusion  practiced  by  Agamemnon  toward  his  assembled 
host;  but  it  does  not  at  all  explain  the  tame  and  empty  intervention 

of  Oneirus. 

If  the  initial  incident  of  the  second  book,  whereby  we  pass  out  of 
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the  Acliilleis  into  the  Iliad,  is  awkward,  so  also  the  final  incident  of 
the  seventh  book,  immediately  before  we  come  back  into  the  Achil- 
leis  is  not  less  unsatisfactory— I  mean  the  construction  of  the  wall 
and  ditch  round  the  Greek  camp.  As  the  poem  now  stands,  no 
plausible  reason  is  assigned  why  this  should  be  done.  Nestor  pro- 
poses it  without  any  constraining  necessity:  for  the  Greeks  are  in  a 
career  of  victory,  and  the  Trojans  are  making  offers  of  compromise 
which  imply  conscious  weakness— while  Diomedcs  is  so  confident 
of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Troy,  that  he  dissuades  his  comrades 
from  receiving  even  Helen  herself  if  the  surrender  should  be  tendered. 
"Many  Greeks  have  been  slain."  it  is  true,  as  Nestor  observes;  but 
an  equal  or  greater  number  of  Trojans  have  been  slain,  and  all  the 
Grecian  heroes  are  yet  in  full  force ;  the  absence  of  Achilles  is  not 
even  adverted  to. 

Now  this  account  of  the  building  of  the  fortification  seems  to  be  an 
afterthought,  arising  out  of  the  enlargement  of  the  poem  beyond  its 
orio-inal  scheme.     The  original  Acliilleis,  passing  at  once  from  the 
firsl  to  the  eighth,  and  from  thence  to  the  eleventh  book,  might  well 
assume  the  fortification— and  talk  of  it  as  a  thing  existing,  without 
adducino-  any  special  reason  why  it  was  erected.     The  hearer  would 
naturally  comprehend  and  follow  the  existence  of  a  ditch  and  wall 
round  the  ships  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  there  was  nothing  in 
the  previous  narrative  to  make   him  believe  that  the  Greeks  had 
ori*nually  been  without  these  bulwarks.     And  since  the  Achilleis, 
immediately  after  the  promise  of  Zeus  to  Thetis  at  the  close  of  the 
first  book   went  on  to  describe  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise  and 
the  ensuing  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  nothing  to  surprise 
any  one  in  hearing  that  their  camp  was  fortified.     But  the  case  was 
altered  when  the  first  and  the  eighth  books  were  parted  asunder  in 
order  to  make  room  for  descriptions  of  temporary  success  and  glory 
on  the  part  of  the  besieging  army.     The  brilliant  scenes  sketched  in 
the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  mention  no  fortification 
and  even  imply  its  non-existence;  yet  since  notice  of  it  occurs  amid 
the  first  description  of   Grecian   disasters  in  the  eighth  book    the 
hearer  who  had  the  earlier  books  present  to  his  memory  might  be 
surprised  to  find  a  fortification  mentioned  immediately  afterwards, 
unless  the  construction  of  it  were  specially  announced  to  have  inter- 
vened     But  it  will  at  once  appear  that  there  was  some  dithculty  in 
findino-  a  good  reason  why  the  Greeks  should  begin  to  fortify  at  this 
iuncture  and  that  the  poet  who  discovered  the  gap  might  not  be 
enabled  to  fill  it  up  with  success.     As  the  Greeks  have  got  on  up  to 
this  moment  without  the  wall,  and  as  we  have  heard  nothing  but 
tales  of  their  success,  why  should  they  now  think  farther  laborious 
precautions  for  security  necessary?  w^e  will  not  ask  why  the  Trojans 
should  stand  quietly  by  and  permit  a  wall  to  be  built,  since  the  truce 
was  concluded  expressly  for  burying  the  dead. 
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The  tenth  book  (or  Doloneia)  was  considered  by  some  of  the  ancient 
scholiasts,  and  has  been  confidently  set  forth  by  the  modern  Wolfiau 
critics,  as  originally  a  separate  poem,  inserted  by  Peisistratus  in  the 
Iliad.  How  it  can  ever  have  been  a  separate  poem,  I  do  not  under- 
stand. It  is  framed  with  great  specialty  for  the  antecedent  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs,  and  would  suit  for  no  other  place; 
though  capable  of  being  separately  recited,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
definite  beginning  and  end,  like  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in 
the  ^Eneid.  But  while  distinctly  presupposing  and  resting  upon  the 
incidents  in  the  eighth  book,  and  in  line  88  of  the  ninth  (probably, 
the  appointment  of  sentinels  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of 
the  Trojans  formed  the  close  of  the  battle  described  in  the  eighth 
book),  it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  following  books:  it  goes  to  make  up  the  general  picture  of 
the  Trojan  war,  but  lies  quite  apart  from  the  Acliilleis.  And  this 
is  one  mark  of  a  portion  subsequently  inserted— that  though  fitted  on 
to  the  parts  which  precede,  it  has  no^infiuence  on  those  which  follow. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  combatants  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  between 
the  first  and  the  ei2:hth  book,  have  no  reference  either  to  Achilles  or 
to  an  Achilleis,  we^find  Zeus  in  Olympus  still  more  completely  put- 
ting that  hero  out  of  the  question,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
book.  He  is  in  this  last-mentioned  passage  the  Zeus  of  the  Iliad,  not 
of  the  Achilleis.  Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  Thetis  in  the  first  book, 
he  discusses  nothing  but  the  question  of  continuance  or  termination 
of  the  war,  and  manifests  anxiety  only  for  the  salvation  of  Troy,  in 
opposition  to  the  miso-Trojan  goddesses,  who  prevent  him  from  giv- 
ing  etfect  to  the  victory  of  Menelaus  over  Paris  and  the  stipulated 
restitution  of  Helen— in  which  case  of  course  the  Avrong  offered  to 
Achilles  w^ould  remain  unexpiated.  An  attentive  comparison  will 
render  it  evident  that  the  poet  who  composed  the  discussion  among 
the  gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  has  not  been  careful 
to  put  himself  in  harmony  either  w^ith  the  Zeus  of  the  first  book  or 
with  the  Zeus  of  the  eighth. 

So  soon  as  w^e  enter  upon  the  eleventh  book,  the  march  of  tlie  poem 
l)ecomes  quite  different.  We  are  then  in  a  series  of  events,  each 
paving  the  w^ay  for  that  which  follows,  and  all  conducing  to  the 
result  promised  in  the  first  book— the  reappearance  of  Achilles  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  Greeks  from  ruin— preceded  by  ample 
atonement,  and  followed  by  the  maximum  both  of  glory  and  revenge. 
The  intermediate  career  of  Patroclus  introduces  new  elements,  which 
however  are  admirably  woven  into  the  scheme  of  the  poem  as  dis- 
closed in  the  first  book.  I  shall  not  deny  that  there  are  perplexities 
in  the  detail  of  events,  as  described  in  the  battles  at  the  Grecian  wall 
and  before  the  ships,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  books,  but 
they  api^ear  only  cases  of  partial  confusion,  such  as  may  be  reason- 
al)ly  as{Mil)e(l  to  imperfections  of  text:  the  main  sequence  remains 
coherent   and   intelliLrihle.     Wr  find   no   considerable  events  which 
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could  be  left  out  without  breaking  the  thread,  nor  any  incongmity 
between  one  considerable  event  and  another.  There  is  nothing 
between  the  eleventh  and  twenty-seeoud  books  which  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  incongruity  between  the  Zeus  of  the  fourth  book  and 
the  Zeus  of  the  first  and  eighth.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  the 
shield  of  Achilles  is  a  suixradded  ampliticution  of  that  which  was 
originally  announced  in  general  terms — because  the  poet,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  books,  has  obs(;rved  such  good  economy 
of  his  materials,  tliat  he  is  hardly  likely  to  have  introchiced  one  par- 
ticular description  of  such  disproportionate  length,  and  having  so 
little  connection  with  the  series  of  events.  But  1  see  no  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  an  addition  materially  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  supposition  here  advanced,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  altogether  free  from  difficul- 
ties, because  the  j^arts  constituting  the  original  Achilleis  have  been 
more  or  less  altered  or  interpolated  to  suit  the  additions  made  to  it, 
particularly  in  the  eighth  book.  But  it  presents  fewer  difficulties 
than  any  other  supposition,  and  it  is  the  only  means,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  explaining  the  difference  between  one  part  of  the  Iliad  and 
another;  both  the  continuity  of  structure,  and  the  conformity  to  the 
opening  promise,  wiiich  are  manifest  when  we  read  the  books  in  the 
order  i.,  viii.,  xi.  to  xxii.,  as  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  these  two 
qualities  in  books  ii.  to  vii.,  ix.  and  x.  An  entire  organization,  pre- 
conceived from  the  beginning,  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  any 
such  disparity,  nor  is  any  such  visible  in  the  (jdyssey;  still  less 
would  the  result  be  explained  by  supposing  integers  originally 
separate  and  brought  together  without  any  designed  organization. 
And  it  is  between  these  three  suppositions  that  our  choice  has  to  be 
made.  A  scheme,  and  a  large  scheme  too,  must  unquestionably  be 
admitted  as  the  basis  of  any  sufficient  hypothesis.  But  the  Achilleis 
would  have  been  a  long  poem,  half  the  length  of  the  present  Iliad, 
and  probably  not  less  compact  in  its  structure  than  the  Odysse3\ 
Moreover  being  parted  off  only  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  bound- 
less range  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  admit  of  enlargement  more 
easily,  and  with  greater  relish  to  hearers,  than  the  adventures  of  one 
single  hero;  while  the  expansion  would  naturally  take  place  by 
adding  new  Grecian  victory — since  the  original  poem  arrived  at  the 
exaltation  of  Achilles  only  Unough  a  ])ainful  series  of  Grecian  disas- 
ters. That  the  poem  under  these  circumstances  should  have  received 
additions,  is  no  very  violent  hypothesis:  in  fact,  wdien  we  recollect 
that  the  integrity  both  of  the  Achilleis  and  of  the  Odyssey  was 
neither  guarded  by  printing  nor  writing,  we  shall  perhaps  think  it 
less  wonderful  that  the  former  was  enlarged,  than  that  the  latter  was 
not.  Any  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  epical  unity  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  that  splendid  poetry,  of  which  we  find  so  nuich  between  the 
tirst  and  tlie  eighth  books  of  our  Iliad. 
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The  question  respecting  unity  of  authorship  is  dilTereut,  and  more 
difficult  to  determine,  than  that  respecting  consistency  of  parts,  and 
sequence  in  the  narrative.  A  poem  conceived  on  a' comparatively 
narrow  scale  may  be  enlarged  afterward  by  its  orio;inal  autiior,  with 
a  greater  or  less  coherence  and  success:  the  Faust^)f  Goethe  affoi'ds 
an  example  even  in  our  own  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sys- 
tematic poem  may  well  have  been  conceived  and  executed  i>y  pre- 
arranged concert  between  several  poets;  among  whom  probably  one 
will  be  the  governing  mind,  though  the  rest  may  be  effective,  and 
perhaps  equally  effective,  in  respect  to  execution  of  the  parts.  And 
the  age  of  the  early  Grecian  epic  was  favorable  to  such  fraternization 
of  poets,  of  which  the  Gens  called  Homerids  probably  exhibited  many 
specimens.    In  the  recital  or  singing  of  a  long  unwrftten  poem,  many 

bards  must  have  conspired  together,  and  in  the  earliest  times  the 
composer  and  the  singer  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Now  th« 
individuals  comprised  in  the  Homeric  Gens,  though  doubtless  very 
different  among  themselves  in  respect  of  mental  capacity,  were  3'et 
homogeneous  in  respect  of  training,  means  of  observation  and 
instruction,  social  experience,  religious  feelings  and  theories,  etc.,  to 
a  degree  much  greater  than  individuals  in  modern  times.  Fallible  as 
our  inferences  are  on  this  point,  where  we  have  only  internal 
evidence  to  guide  us,  without  any  contemporary  points  of  compari- 
son, or  any  species  of  collateral  information  respecting  the  a<re,  the 
society,  the  poets,  the  hearers,  or  the  language— we  must  "never- 
theless in  the  present  case  take  coherence  of  structure,  toa-ether  with 
consistency  in  the  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  langtiage,  customs,  etc., 
as  presumptions  of  one  author;  and  the  contrary  as  presumptions  of 
severalty;  allowing  as  well  as  we  can  for  that  inequality  of  excel- 
lence which  the  same  author  may  at  different  times  present. 

Now  the  case  made  out  against  single-headed  authorship  -of  the 
Odyssey  appears  to  me  very  weak;  and  those  who  dispute  it  are 
guided  more  by  their  a  priori  rejection  of  ancient  epical  unity  than 
by  any  positive  evidence  which  the  poem  itself  affords.  It  is*^other- 
wise  with  regard  to  the  Iliad.  Whatever  presumptions  a  disjointed 
structure,  several  apparent  inconsistencies  of  parts,  and  large  excres- 
cence of  actual  matter  beyond  the  opening  promise,  can  sanction- 
may  reasonably  be  indulged  against  *the  supposition  that  this  poem 
all  proceeds  from  a  single  author.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  among  the  best  critics  which  is  probably  not  destined 
to  be  adjusted,  since  so  much  depends  partly  upon  critical  feeling, 
partly  upon  the  general  reasonings,  in  respect  to  ancieiit  epical  unity, 
with  which  a  man  sits  down  to  the  study.  For  the  champions  of 
unity,  such  as  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  are  very  ready  to  strike  out 
numerous  and  often  considerable  passages  as  interpolations,  thus 
meeting  the  objections  raised  against  unity  of  authorship  on  the 
ground  "t)f  special  inconsistencies.  Hermann  and  Boeckh,  though 
not  going  the  length  of  Lachmann  in  maintaining  the  original  theory 
II.  G.  I.— 13 
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of  Wolf,  agree  with  the  latter  in  recognizing  diversity  of  authors  in 
the  poem,  to  an  extent  overpassing  the  limit  of  what  can  fairly  bo 
called  interpolation.  Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch  are  equally  per- 
suaded of  the  contrary.  Here,  then,  is  a  decided  contradiction 
among  critics,  all  of  whom  have  niinutely  studied  the  poems  since 
the  Wolfian  question  was  raised.  And  it  is  such  critics  alone  who 
can  be  said  to  constitute  authority;  for  the  cursory  reader,  who 
dwells  upon  the  parts  simply  long  enough  to  relish  their  poetical 
beauty,  is  struck  only  by  tliat  general  sameness  of  coloring  which 
Wolf  himself  admits  to  pervade  the  poem. 

Having  already  intimated  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  theory  of  the 
structure  of  the  poem  is  admissible  which  does  not  admit  an  original 
and  preconcerted  Achilleis— a  stream  which  begins  at  the  first  book 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector  in  the  twenty-second,  although 
the  higher  parts  of  it  now  remain  only  in  the  condition  of  two 
detached  lakes,  the  first  book  and  the  eighth— I  reason  upon  the 
same  basis  with  respect  to  the  authorship.  Assuming  continuity  of 
structure  as  a  presumptive  proof,  the  whole  of  this  Achilleis  must  be 
treated  as  composed  by  one  author.  Wolf  indeed  affirmed,  that  he 
never  read  the  i)ocm  continuously  through  without  being  painfully 
impressed  with  the  inf(>riority  and  altered  style  of  the  last  six  books 
—and  Laclimann  carried  this  feeling  further  back,  so  as  to  commence 

-with  the  seventeenth  book.  If  I  could  enter  fully  into  this  sentiment, 
I  should  then  be  compelled,  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  preconl 
ceived  scheme,  but  to  imagine  that  the  books  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twenty  second,  though  forming  part  of  that  scheme  or  Achilleis, 
had  yet  been  executed  by  another  and  an  inferior  poet.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  first,  that  inferiority  of  poetical  merit  to  a  certain 
extent  is  quite  reconcilable  with  unity  of  authorship;  and  secondly, 
that  the  very  circumstances  upon  which  Wolf's  unfavorable  judg- 
ment is  built^  seem  to  arise  out  of  increased  difficulty  in  the  poet's 
task,  when  he  came  to  the  crowning  cantos  of  his  designed 
Achilleis.    For  that  which  chiefiy  distinguishes  these  books  is,  the 

direct,  incessant,  and  numual  intervention  of  tlie  gods  and  goddesses, 
formally  permitted  by  Zeus— and  the  repetition  of  vast  and  fantastic 
conce])tions  to  which  such  superhuman  agency  gives  occasion;  not 
omitting  the  battle  of  Achilles  against  Skamauder  and  Simois,  and 
the  burning  up  of  these  rivers  by  Hephaestus.  Now  looking  at  this 
vein  of  ideas  with  the  eyes  of  a  modern  reader,  or  even  with  those  of 
a  Grecian  critic  of  the  literary  ages,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  is 
unpleasing:  the  gods,  sublime'elements  of  poetry  when  kept  in  due 
proportion,  are  here  somewhat  vulgarized.  But  though  the  poet  here 
has  not  sticceeded,  and  probably  success  was  unpossible,  in  the  task 
which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself- yet  the  mere  fact  of  hi.<  under- 
taking it.  and  the  manifest  distinction  between  his  employment  of 
divine  agency  in  these  latter  cantos  as  compared  with  tlie  preced- 
ing, seems  exphcable  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  latter 
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cantos  and  come  in  designed  sequence,  as  the  continuance  of  a  pre- 
vious plan.  The  poet  wishes  to  surround  the  coming  forth  of 
Achilles  with  the  maximum  of  glorious  and  terrific  circumstance: 
no  Trojan  enemy  can  for  a  moment  hold  out  against  him:  the  gods 
must  descend  lo^  the  plain  of  Troy  and  fight  in  person,  while  Zeus, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  had  forbidden  them  to  lake 
part,  expressly  encourages  them  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
twentieth.  If  then  the  nineteenth  book  (which  contains  the  recon- 
ciliation between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  a  subject  naturally 
somewhat  tame)  and  the  three  following  books  (where  we  have  before 
us  only  the  gods,  Achilles,  and  the  Trojans  without  hope  or  courage) 
are  inferior  in  execution  and  interest  to  the  seven  preceding  books 
(which  describe  the  long-disputed  and  often  doubtful  death-struggle 
between  the  Greeks. and  Trojans  without  Achilles),  as  Wolf  and 
other  critics  affirm — we  may  explain  the  difference  without  supposing 
a  new  poet  as  composer:  for  the  conditions  of  the  poem  had  become 
essentially  more  difficult,  and  the  subject  more  unpromising.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  Achilles  above  the  level,  even  of  heroic 
prowess,  restricted  the  poet's  means  of  acting  upon  the  sympathy  of 
his  hearers. 

The  last  two  books  of  the  Iliad  may  have  formed  part  of  the  origi- 
nal Achilleis.  But  the  probability  rather  is,  that  they  are  additions; 
for  the  death  of  Hector  satisfies  tlie  exigencies  of  a  coherent  scheme, 
and  we  are  not  entitled  to  extend  the  oldest  poem  beyond  the  limit 
which  such  necessity  prescribes  I^  has  been  argued  on  one  side  by 
Nitzsch  and  O.  Mliller  that  the  mine  could  not  leave  off  with  satis- 
faction at  the  moment  in  which  Achilles  sates  his  revenge,  and  while 
the  bodies  of  Patroclus  and  Hector  are  lying  unburied — also,  that  the 
more  merciful  temper  which  he  exhibiTs  in  the  twenty-fourth  book 
must  always  have  been  an  indispensable  sequel,  in  order  to  create 
proper  sympathy  with  his  triumph.  Other  critics,  on  tlie  contrary, 
have  taken  special  grounds  of  exception  against  the  last  book,  au(l 
have  endeavored  to  set  it  aside  as  different  from  the  other  books  both 
in  tone  and  language.  To  a  certain  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the 
last  book  appear  to  me  undeniable,  though  it  is  plainly  a  designed 
continuance  and  not  a  substantive  poem.  Some  weight  also  is  due 
to  the  remark  about  the  twenty-third  book,  that  Odysseus  and  Dio- 
niedes,  who  have  been  wounded  and  disabled  durinsi'  the  fij^iit,  now 
reappear  in  perfect  force,  and  contend  in  the  games:  here  is  no  case 
of  miraculous  he^iling,  and  the  inconsistency  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  admitted  by  a  separate  enlarging  poet  than  by  the  schemer  of 
the  x\chiileis. 

The  splendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  823  of  the  seventh  are 
equal  in  most  parts  to  any  portions  of  the  Achilleis,  and  ar^  pointedly 

distinguished  from  the  latter  l)y  the  bread  view  wiiicli  they  exhibit 
of  the  general  Trojan  war,  with  all  its  principal  personages,  localities, 
and  causes — yet  without  advancing  the  rciiult  promised  in  the  ^rst 
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book,  or  indeed  finy  final  purpose  whatever.  Even  the  desperate 
wound  inliieted  by  Tlej^olemus  ou  Sarpedou  is  forgotten,  when  the 
latter  iiero  is  called  forth  in  the  subsequent  Achilleis.  The  arguments 
of  Liichmann,  who  dissects  these  six  books  into  three  or  four  sepa- 
rate songs,  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  consider  all  of  them  to  be  by  the  same  author,  bound 
together  by  the  common  puipose  of  giving  a  great  collective  picture 
wiiicii  maj^  properly  be  termed  an  Iliad.     Tiie  tentli  book,  or  Dolo- 

neia,  though  adapted  specially  to  tlie  place  in  which  it  stands,  agrees 
with  the  books  between  the  first  and  eighth  in  belonging  only  to  the 
general  picture  of  the  war,  without  helping  forward  the  march  of  the 
Achilleis;  yet  it  seems  conceived  in  a  lower  vein,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
trust  oiu*  modern  ethical  sentiment.  One  is  tmwilling  to  believe  that 
the  author  of  tJic  fiftli  book  (or  Aristeia  of  Diomedes)  would  conde- 
scend to  emi)loy  the  hero  whom  he  there  so  brightly  glorifies — the 
victor  even  ov^r  Ares  himself — in  slaughtering  newly  arrived  Thra- 
cian  sleepers,  without  any  large  purpose  or  necessity.  The  ninth 
book,  of  which  1  have  already  spoken  at  length,  belongs  to  a  dilTer- 
ent  vein  of  conception,  and  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  have  ema- 
nated from  a.  separate  composer. 

Wiiile  intimating  tliese  views  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad 
as  being  in  my  judgment  the  most  probable,  I  must  repeat  that, 
though  the  study  of  the  poem  carries  to  my  mind  a  sufiicient  convic- 
tion respecting  its  structure,  the  question  between  unity  and  plurality 
of  authors  is  essentially  less  determinable.  The  poem  consists  of  a 
part  original  and  other  parts  superadded;  yet  it  is  certainly  not 
impossible  that  the  author  of  the  former  may  himself  have  conq^osed 
the  latter:  and  such  would  be  \ny  belief,  if  I  regarded  plurality  of 
composers  as  an  inadmissible  idea.  On  this  sui)position  we  must 
conclude  that  the  poet,  while  anxious  for  the  addition   of  new  and 

for  the  most  part  higlily  interesting  motter,  has  not  thought  fit  to 

recast  the  parts  and  events  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  to  the  whole 
a  pervading  thread  of  consensus  and  organization,  such  as  we  see  in 
tlie  Odyssey. 

That  the  Odyssey  is  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad,  and  by  a  different 
author,  seems  to  be  now  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  especially  of 
Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch;  though  O.  Mliller  leans  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  at  the  same  time  adding  tliat  he  thinks  the  arguments 
either  wav  not  verv  decisive.  There  are  considerable  differences  of 
statement  in  the  two  poems  in  regard  to  some  of  the  gods:  Iris  is 
messenger  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  and  Hermes  in  the  Odvssev; 
^Eolus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds  in  the  Odyssey,  is  not  noticed  in 
the  twentv-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  but  ou  the  contrnrv,  Iris  inviies 
the  winds  as  independent  gods  to  come  and  kindle  the  funeral  pile 
of  Patroclus;  and  imless  we  are  to  expunge  tlie  song  of  Demodokus 
in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey  as  spiu'ious.  Aphrodite  there 
appears  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus — a  relationship  not   knoAvn  to  the 
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Iliad.  There  are  also  some  other  points  of  difference  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Knight  and  others,  which  tend  to  justify  the  presumption 
that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  identical  either  with  the  autJior 
of  the  Achilleis  or  his  enlargers,  which  G.  Hermann  considers  to  be 
a  point  unquestionable.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  long 
coherent  poem  to  have  been  conceived,  composed,  and  retained, 
without  any  aid  of  writing,  appears  to  many  critics  even  now  insur- 
mountable, though  the  evidences  on  the  other  side  are  in  my  view 
/sufficient  to  outweigh  any  negative  presumption  thus  suggested. 
But  it  is  improbable  that  the  same  person  should  have  powers  of 
memorial  combination  sufficient  for  composing  tw^o  such  poems,  nor 
is  there  an}^  proof  to  force  upon  us  such  a  supposition. 

Presuming  a  difference  of  authorship  between  the  two  poems,  I 
feel  less  convinced  about  the  supposed  juniority  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  discrepancies  in  manners  and  language  in  the  one  and  the 
other  are  so  little  important  that  two  different  persons,  in  the  same 
age  and  society,  might  well  be  imagined  to  exhibit  as  great  or  even 
greater.    It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  subjects  of  the  two  are 

heterogeneous,  so  as  to  conduct  the  poet,  even  were  he  the  same 
man,  into  totally  different  veins  of  imagination  and  illustration. 
The  pictures  of  the  Odyssey  seem  to  delineate  the  same  heroic  life  as 
the  Iliad,  though  looked  at  from  a  distinct  point  of  vie w^  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  tlie  residence  of  Odysseus  in  Ithaka  are 
tiist  such  as  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  left  in  order  to  attack 
Troy.  If  the  scenes  presented  to  us  are  for  the  most  part  pacific,  as 
contrasted  with  the  incessant  fighting  of  the  Iliad,  this  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  greater  sociality  or  civilization  in  the  real  hearers  of 
the  Od3-ssey,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hero  whom  the  poet 
undertakes  to  adorn :  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  poems  of  Arktinus 
and  Lesches,  of  a  later  date  than  the  Odyssey,  v/ould  have  given  us 
as  much  combat  and  bloodshed  as  the  Iliad.  I  am  not  struck  by 
those  proofs  of  improved  civilization  which  some  critics  affirm  the 
Odyssey  to  present:  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  nevertheless 
admits  that  the  mutilation  of  Melanthius,  and  the  hanging  up  of  the 
female  slaves  by  Odysseus,  in  that  i)oem,  indicate  greater  barbarity 
than  any  incidents  in  the  fights  before  Troy.  The  more  skillful  and 
compact  structure  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  often  considered  as  a 
proof  of  its  juniority  in  age.  and  in  the  case  of  two  poems  by  the 
same  author,  we  might  plausibly  contend  that  practice  would  bring 
with  It  improvement  in  the  combining  faculty.  But  in  reference  to 
the  poems  before  us,  we  must  recollect,  first,*^  that  in  all  probability 
the  Iliad  (with  which  the  comparison  is  taken)  is  not  a  primitive  biit 
an  enlarged  poem,  and  that  the  primitive  Achilleis  might  well  have 
been  quite  as  coherent  as  the  Odyssey;— secondly,  Ihat  between 
different  authors,  superiority  in  structure  is  not  a"  proof  of  subse- 
quent composition,  inasmuch  as  on  that  hyothesis  w^e  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  later  poem  of  Arktinus  would  be  aft 
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improvement  upon  the  Odyssey —thirdly,  that  even  if  it  were  so, 
we  could  only  infer  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  had  hmrd  \\\Q 
Achilleis  or  the  Iliad;  we  could  not  infer  that  he  lived  one  or  two 
generations  afterward.  . 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  in  favor  of  cIis- 
tinct  authorsliip  of  the  two  poems,  but  the  same  age— and  that  age  a 
very  early  one,  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  And  they  may  thus 
be  used  as  evidences,  and  contemporary  evidences,  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  primitive  Greek  civilization;  while  they  also  show  Ibat  the 
power  of  constructing  long  premeditated  epics,  without  the  aid  ot 

writing  is  to  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the  earliest  known 
Greek  mind.  This  was  the  point  controverted  by  Wolf,  which  a 
full  review  of  the  case  (in  my  judgment)  decides  against  him;  it  is, 
moreover,  a  valuable  resort  for  the  historian  of  the  Greeks,  mas^ 
much  as  it  marks  out  to  him  the  ground  from  which  he  is  to  start 
in  appreciatim?  their  uherior  progress. 

Whatever  there  maybe  of  truth  in  the  different  con3ectures  of 
critics  respecting  the  authorship  and  structure  of  these  unrivaled 
poems,  we  arc  not  to  imaoine  that  it  is  the  perfection  ot  their  epical 
symmetry  which  has  given  them  their  indissoluble  hold  upon  the 
human  mind,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.  There  is  some  tendency 
in  critics  from  Aristotle  downward,  to  invert  the  order  of  attributes 
in  respect  to  the  Homeric  poems,  so  as  to  dwell  most  on  recondite 
excellences  which  escape  the  untiided  reader,  and  which  are  even  to 
a  great  degree  disputable.  But  it  is  given  to  few  minds  (as  Goethe 
lias  remarked)  to  appreciate  fully  the  mechanism  of  a  long  poem, 
and  many  feel  the  beauty  of  the  separate  parts  who  have  no  senti- 
ment for  the  ao-irregate  perfection  of  the  whole.  .    ^      ^  x. 

Nor  were  the^ Homeric  poems  originally  addressed  to  minds  ot  the 
rarer  stamp.  Thev  are  intended  for  those  feelings  which  the  crilic 
has  in  common  with  the  unlettered  mass,  not  for  that  enlarged  range 
of  vision  and  peculiar  standard  which  he  has  acquired  to  himself. 
They  are  of  all  poems  the  most  absolutely  and  unreservedly  popular: 
had'thcybeen  otherwise  they  could  not  have  lived  so  long  in  the 
mouth  of  the  rhapsodes,  and  the  ear  and  memory  of  the  people:  and 
il  was  then  that  their  influence  was  first  acquired,  never  alterward 
to  be  shaken.  Their  beauties  belong  to  the  parts  taken  separately, 
which  revealed  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  listening  crowd  at 
the  festival— far  more  than  to  the  whole  poem  taken  together,  which 
could  hardly  be  appreciated  unless  the  parts  wx^e  dwelt  upon  and 
suifered  to  expand  in  the  mind.  The  most  unlettered  hearer  ot 
thosp  times  could  readily  seize,  while  the  most  instructed  reader  can 
still  rec()<niize,  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Homeric  narrative— its 
straio-htt^jiward,  unconscious,  unstudied  simplicity— its  concrete 
fornis  of  speech  and  happy  alternation  of  action  ^vith  dialogue— its 
vivid  pictures  of  living  agents,  always  clearly  and  sharply  individ- 
ualized,  whether  in  the  commanding  proportions  of  Achilles  and 
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Odysseus,  in  the  graceful  presence  of  Helen  and  Penelope,  or  in  the 
more  humble  contrast  of  Eumgeus  and  Melanthius;  and  always, 
moreover,  animated  by  the  frankness  with  which  his  heroes  give 
Utterance  to  all  their  transient  emotions  and  even  all  their  infirmities 
— its  constant  reference  to  those  coarser  veins  of  feeling  and  palpable 
motives  which  belong  to  all  men  in  common— its  fulhress  of  graphic 
details,  freshly  drawn  from  the  visible  and  audible  world,  and 
though  often  homely,  never  tame  nor  trenching  upon  that  limit  of 
satiety  to  which  the  Greek  mind  was  so  keenly  alive — lastly,  its  per- 
petual junction  of  gods  and  men  in  the  same  picture,  and  familiar 
appeal  to  ever-present  divine  agency,  in  harmony  w^ith  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  at  that  time  universal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe  the  impressive 
influence  of  Homeric  narrative:  but  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  that  influence  was  first,  and  most  powerfully  felt,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  explaining  it  by  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
comparisons,  such  as  are  implied  in  Aristotle's  remarks  upon  the 
structure  of  the  poems.  The  critic  who  seeks  the  explanation  in  the 
right  place  will  not  depart  widely  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
rude  auditors  to  whom  the  poems  were  originall}^  addressed,  or  from 
the  susceptibilities  and  capacities  common  to  the  human  bosom  in 
every  stage  of  progressive  culture.  And  though  the  refinements  and 
delicacies  of  the  poems,  as  well  as  their  general  structure,  are  a  sub- 
ject of  highly  interesting  criticisms — yet  it  is  not  to  these  that  Homer 
owes  his  wide-spread  and  imperishable  popularity.  Still  less  is  it 
true,  as  the  well-known  observ^ations  of  Horace  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  Homer  is  a  teacher  of  ethical  wisdom  akin  and  superior 
to  Chrysippus  or  Grantor.  No  didactic  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey:  a  philosopher  may  doubtless  extract,  from  the 
incidents  and  strongly  marked  characters  which  it  contains,  much 
illustrative  matter  for  his  exhortations — but  the  ethical  doctrine 
which  he  applies  must  emanate  from  his  own  reflection.  The 
Homeric  hero  manifests  virtues  or  infirmities,  fierceness  or  com- 
passion, with  the  same  straightforward  and  simple-minded  vivacity, 
unconscious  of  any  ideal  standard  by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be 
tried;  nor  can  we  trace  in  the  poet  any  ulterior  function  beyond  that 
of  the  inspired  organ  of  the  Muse,  and  the  nameless,  but  eloquent, 
herald  of  lost  adventures  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GE^^ERAL.   GEOGKAPnY   AND   LIMITS  OF   GREECE. 

Greece  proper  lies  between  tlie  36tli  and  40tli  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and  26th  degrees  of  east  longitude. 
Its  greatest  length  from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Ta-narus  may  l)e 
stated  at  250  Enolish  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western 
coast  of  Akarnania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  at  180  mdes;  and  the  dis- 
tance eastward  from  Ambrakia  across  Pindus  to  the  Maunesian 
mountain  Homole  and  the  mouth  of  the  Peueius  is  about  120  miles. 
Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  lortugal.  in 
reo-ard  however,  to  all  attempts  at  determining  the  exact  limits  ot 
G?eece  proper,  we  mav  remark,  first,  that  these  limits  seem  not  to  have 
been  very  precisely  defined  even  among  the  Greeks  themselves;  and 
uext  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Hellens  were  distributed 
amono-  islands  and  colonies,  and  so  much  of  their  inliuence  upon  the 
workf  in  general  produced  through  their  colonies,  as  to  render  the 
extent  of  their  original  domicile  a  matter  of  comparatively  httle 

moment  to  verify.  . 

The  chain  called  Olympus  and  theCambunian  mountains,  rangmg 
east  and  west  and  commencing  with  the  ^gean  sea  or  the  ^ulf  of 
Thermanear  the  fortieth  dei2:ree  of  north  latitude,  is  prolonged  under 
the  name  of  Mount  Lingoli,  until  it  touches  the  Adriatic  at  the 
Akrokeraunian  promontory.  The  country  south  of  this  chain  com- 
prehended all  that  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  Greece  or  Hellas 
proper,  but  it  also  comprehended  something  more.  Helhis  proper 
(or  continuous  Hellas,  to  use  the  language  of  Skylax  and  Dikc'earchus) 
was  understood  to  begin  with  the  town  and  Gulf  of  Ambrakia:  from 
thence  northward  to  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory  lay  the  land 
called  by  the  Greeks  Epirus— occupied  by  the  Chaonians,  Molossiaus 
and  Thesprotians,  who  were  termed  Epirots  and  were  not  esteemecl 
to  belon"-  to  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  This  at  least  was  the  general 
understanding,  though  ^Ctoliaiis  and  Akarnanians   in   their  more 
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distant  sections  seem  to  have  been  not  less  widely  removed  from  the 
full  type  of  Hellenism  than  the  Epirots  were;  while  Herodotus  is 
inclined  to  treat  even  Molossians  and  Thesprotians  as  Hellens 

At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  seas 
Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  still 
longer  and  vaster  chain  called  Pindus,  which  stretches  in  a  line 
rather  west  of  north  from  the  northern  side  of  the  range  of  Olympus. 
The  system  to  which  these  mountains  belong  seems  to  be^rin  with 
the  lofty  masses  of  greenstone  comprised  under  the  name  of  Mount 
Scardus  or  Scordus  (Schardagh),  which  is  divided  only  by  the  nar- 
row  cleft   containing  the   river  Drin    from    the   limestone   of  the 
Albanian  xllps.     From  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  Pindus  strikes 
off  nearly  southward,  forming  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,   and   sending  forth  about  the   39th   degree  of   latitude   the 
lateral  chain  of  Othrys— which  latter  takes  an  easterly  course,  reach- 
ing the  sea  between  Thessaly  and   the  northern   coast  of  Euboea. 
Southward  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus  under  the  name  of  Tym- 
phrestus  still  continues,  until  another  lateral  chain,  called  (Eta,  pro- 
jects from  it  again    toward    the    east,— forming    the    lofty  'coast 
immediately  south   of  the  Maliac  gulf,   with  the   narrow   road  of 
Thermopylae   between   the  two— and  *  terminating  at  the  Eubcean 
strait.     At  the  point  of  junction  with  (Eta,  the  chain  of  Pindus  forks 
into  two  branches;  one  striking  to  the  westward  of  south,  and  reach- 
ing  across  iEtolia,  under  the  names  of  Arakynthus,  Kurius,  Korax 
and  Taphiassus,  to  the  promontory  called  xintirrhion,  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  over 
against  the  corresponding  promontory  of  Rhion  in  Peloponnesus— 
the  other  tending  south-east,  and   forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Kithieron;    indeed   ^galeus    and    Hymettus,    even    down    to    the 
southernmost  cape  of  Attica,  Suuium,  mav  be  treated  as  a  continu- 
ance  of  this  chain.     From   the  eastern  extremity  of  (Eta,  also    a 
range  of  hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure 
in  a  south-easterly  directron,   under  the  various  names  of  Knemis 
Ptoon,  and  Teumessus.     It  is  joined  with  Kithaeron  bv  the  lateral 
communication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  called  Parne'^s;  while  the 
celebrated  Pentelikus,  abundant  in  marble  quarries,  constitutes  its 
connecting  link,    to   the   south    of  Parnes,    with    the   chain   from 
Kithaeron  to  Sunium. 

From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mountains  crosses 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  down  to 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  called  Taenarus,  now  Cape  Matapan. 
Forming  the  boundary  between  Elis  with  Messenia  on  one  side,  and 
Arcadia  with  Laconia  on  the  other,  it  bears  the  successive  names  of 
Olenus,  Panachaikus,  Pholoe,  Erymanthus,  Lykaeus,  Parrhasiiis,  and 
Taygetus.  Another  series  of  mountains  strikes  off  from  Kithseron 
toward  the  south-west,  constituting  under  the  names  of  Geraneia 
And  Oneia  the  high  ground  whi«^  first  sinks  down  into  the  depression 
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forming  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  tlicn  rises  again  to  spread  itself 
in  Peloponnesus.  Cue  of  its  branches  tends  westward  along  the 
north  of  Arkadia,  comprising  the  Akrokorinthus  or  citadel  of 
Corinth,  the  high  peak  of  Kyllene,  the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and 
Lanipeia,  and  ultimately  joining  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe — while  the 
other  branch  strikes  southward  toward  the  soutli-eastern  cape  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  formidable  Cape  Malea  or  St.  Angelo, — and 
exhibits  itself  under  the  successive  names  of  Apesas,  Artemisium, 
Parthenium,  Parnon,  Thoruax,  and  Zarex. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction  rather  to 
the  eastward  of  south,  stretches  the  range  of  mountains  first  called 

Ossa  and  afterward  Pelioii,  down  to  the  soutli-eastern  corner  of 
Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  backbone  cf  the  island  of 
Eubo^a  maybe  viewed  as  a  continuance  both  of  this  chain  and  of  the 
chain  of  Olhrys:  the  line  is  farther  prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands  in 
the  archipelago,  Audros,  Tenos,  Mykonos,  and  Naxos,  belonging  to 
the  group  called  the  C3'clades  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  center 
of  Deioi.  Of  these  Cycladcs  others  are  in  like* manner  a  continu- 
ance of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape  Sunium — Keos,  Kythnos, 
Seriphos,  and  Siphnos  join  on  to  Attica,  as  Andros  does  to  Eubcca. 
And  we  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of  Krete  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  system  of  mountains  which  breasts  the  winds  and  waves 

at  Cape  Malea,  the  island  of  Kythera  forming  the  intermediate  link 
between  them.  Skiathus,  Skopelus,  and  Skyrus,  to  the  north-east 
of  Euboea,  also  mark  themselves  out  as  outlying  peaks  of  the  range 
comprehending  Pelion  and  Eubcea. 

By  this  brief  sketch,  which  the  re«iderwill  naturally  compare  with 
one  of  the  recent  maps  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  Gieece 
proper  is  among  the  most  mountainous  territories  in  Europe.  For 
although  it  is  convenient,  in  giving  a  systematic  view  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  to  group  the  multiplicity  of  mountains  into  certain 
chains  or  ranges,  founded  upon  approximative  mdformity  of  direc- 
tion; yet  in  point  of  fact  there  are  so  many  ramifications  and  dis- 
persed peaks — so  vast  a  nund)er  of  liills  and  crags  of  different  magni- 
tude and  elevation — that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
surface  is  left  for  level  ground.  Not  only  few  continuous  plains, 
but  even  few  continuous  valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper. 
The  largest  spaces  of  level  grotnid  are  seen  in  Thessaly,  in  ^tolia 
in  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Ba^otia;  but  irregula. 
mountains,  valleys,  frequent  but  isolated,  landlocked  basins  and 
declivities,  which  often  occur  but  seldom  last  long,  form  the  charac- 
ter of  the  coimtry. 

The  islands  of  the  Cj^lades,  Eubopa,  Attica,  and  Laconia,  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  micaceous  schist,  combined  with  and  often 
covered  by  ciystalline  granular  limestone.  The  center  and  west  of 
Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the  country  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf 
from  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  to  the  strait  of  Euboea,  present  a  caU 
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careous  formation,  varying  in  different  localities  as  to  color,  consist- 
ency, and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging  or  approximating  to  the 
chalk  it  is  often  ver}'  compact,  but  is  distinguished  in  a  marked 
manner  from  the  crystalline  limestone  above-mentioned.  The  two 
loftiest  summits  in  Greece  (both,  however,  lower  than  Olympus,  esti- 
mated at  9,700  feet)  exhibit  this  formation — Parnassus,  which  attains 
8,000  feet,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus,  which  is  not  less 
than  7,800  feet.  Clay-slate  and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime,  and 
cl;iy  are  found  in  many  parts:  a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime 
coniposes  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth:  loose  deposits  of  pebbles  and  cal- 
careous bi-eccia  occupy  also  some  portions  of  the  territory.  But  the 
most  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist  of 
the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations,  with  which  the  troughs  and 
basins  are  filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older 
adjoining  rocks.  In  these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  these  the  grain  and  vegetables  for  the  stibsistence  of 
the  people  depend.  The  mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degree  bar- 
ren, destitute  at  present  of  wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  better  wooded  in  antiquity: 
in  many  parts,  however,  and  especiall^y  in  ^Etolia  and  Akaruania, 
they  afford  plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for  the  cattle 
during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  burnt  up. 
For  other  articles  of  food,  dependence  must  be  had  on  the  valleys, 
which  are  occasionally  of  singular  fertility.  The  low  grounds  of 
Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  Kephisus,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake 
Kopais  in  Boeotia,  the  western  portion  of  El  is,  the  plains  of  Stratus, 
on  the  confines  of  Akarnania  and  ^^tolia,  and  those  near  the  river 
Pamisus  in  Messenia,  both  are  now,  and  were  in  ancient  times, 
remarkable  for  their  abundant  produce. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another  serious 
inconvenience  to  which  the  low  grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed, — 
the  want  of  a  supply  of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.  Abun- 
dance of  rain  falls  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  little  or 
none  during  the  summer;  while  the  naked  limestone  of  the  numerous 
hills  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moistiu'e,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off  as 
rapidly  as  it  falls.  Springs  are  not  numerous.  Most  rivers  are  tor- 
rents in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of  summer:  the  copious 
combinations  of  the  ancient  language  designated  the  winter  torrent 
by  a  special  and  separate  word.  The  most  considerable  rivers  in 
the  cotmtry  are  the  Peneius,  which  carries  off  all  the  w^aters  of  Thes- 
saly, finding  an  exit  into  the  ^^gean  througli  the  narrow  defile  which 
parts  Ossa  from  Olympus;  and  the  Achelous,  which  fiows  from 
Piudus  in  a  south  westerly  direction,  separating  ^tolia  from  Akar- 
nania, and  emptying  itself  into  the  Ionian  sea:  the  Euenus  also 
takes  its  rise  at  a  more  southerly  part  of  the  same  mountain-chain, 
and  falls  into  the  same  sea  more  to  the  eastward.  The  rivers  more 
to  the  southward  are  unequal  and  inferior.     Kephisus  and  Asopus 
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in  Boeotia,  Pamisus  in  Messenia,  maintain  each  a  languid  stream 
throiiglK^ut  liie  suinmer;  while  tlie  Iiiachus  near  Argos,  and  the 
Kepliisus  and  lli^^sus  near  Athens,  present  a  scanty  reality,  which 
falls  short  still  more  of  their  great  poetical  celebrity.  The  Alpheius 
and  the  Spercheius  are  considerable  streams— the  Achelous  is  still 
more  important.  The  quantity  of  mud  which  its  turbid  stream 
brought  down  and  deposited  occasioned  a  sensible  increase  of  the 
land  at  its  embouchure  within  the  observation  of  Thucydides. 

But  the  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  territory,  though 
not  maintaining  permanent  rivers,  are  favorable  to  the  multiplication 

of  lakes  and  marshes.  Tliere  are  numerous  hollows  and  inclosed 
basins,  out  of  which  the  water  can  find  no  superficial  escape,  and 
where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself  a  subterranean  passage  through  rifts 
in  the  mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a  lake,  according 
to  tlie  time  of  year.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  lakes  Nessonis  and 
I3oebeis;  in  iEtolia,  between  the  Achelous  and  Euenus,  Strabo  men- 
tions the  lake  of  Trichonis,  besides  several  other  lakes,  whieh  it  is 
dillicult  to  identify  individually,  though  the  quantity  of  ground  cov- 
ered by  hdie  and  marsh  is,  as  a  w  hole,  very  considerable.  In  Boeotia 
are  situated  the  lakes  Kopais,  Ilylike,  and  Ilarma:  the  first  of  the 
three  formed  chiefly  by  the  river  Kephisus,  flowing  from  Parnassus 
on  the  north-west,  and  shaping  for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through 
the  mountains  of  Phokis.  On  the  north-east  and  east,  the  lake 
Kopais  is  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Blount  Ptoon,  Avhich  inter- 
cepts its  communication  with  the  strait  of  Eubam.  Through  the 
limestone  of  this  mountain  the  ^vater  has  either  found  or  forced  sev- 
eral subterraneous  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a  partial  egress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  and  then  flows  into  the  strait.  The 
Katabothra,  as  they  wx*re  termed  in  antiquity,  yet  exist,  but  in  an 
imperfect  and  half-obstructed  condition.  Even  in  antiquity,  how- 
ever, they  never  fully  sufliced  to  carry  off  the  surplus  w  aters  of  the 
Keplnsus;  for  the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel, 
pierced  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpen- 
dicular apertures  at  proper  intervals  to  let  in  the  air  from  above. 
This  tunnel — one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity,  since 
it  must  date  from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus,  ante- 
rior to  its  absorption  into  the  Bteotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Thebes — is  now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  d(;signedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an 
enemy.  The  scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  commissioned  an 
engineer  from  Chalkis  to  reopen  it,  was  defeated  first  by  discontents 
in  Boeotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death. 

The  Katabothra  of  the  lake  Kopais  are  a  specimen  of  the  phenom- 
enon so  frequent  in  Greece— lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  them- 
selves subterranean  passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  and  even  pursuing  their  unseen  course  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  they  emerge  to  the  light  of  day.     la  Afcadia,  especially, 
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several  remarkable  examples  of  subterranean  water-comnnmication 
occur,  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a  clusler  of  such 
completely  inclosed  valleys  or  basins. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  circumstances,  that  Greece,  considering 
its  limited  total  extent,  offers  but  little  motive  and  still  less  of  con- 
venient means,  for  internal  communication  among  its  various  inhab- 
itants. Each  village  or  towMiship  occupying  its  plain  with  the  enclos- 
mg  mountains,  supplied  its  own  main  wants,  wdiile  the  transport  of 
commodities  by  land  w\as  sufficiently  difficult  to  discourage  greatly 
any  regular  commerce  w^ith'  neighbors.  In  so  far  as  the  face  of  the 
interior  country  was  concerned,  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  been  dis- 
posed from  the  beginning  to  keep  the  population  of  Greece  socially 
and  politically  disunited — by  providing  so  many  hedges  of  separa- 
tion, and  so  many  boundaries,  generally  hard,  sometimes  impossible, 
to  overleap.  One  special  motive  to  intercourse,  however,  arose  out 
of  this  very  geographical  constitution  of  the  country,  and  its  endless 
altcrnatioii  of  motintain  and  valley.  The  difference  of  climate  and 
temperature  between  the  high  and  low  grounds  is  very  great;  the 
harvest  is  secured  in  one  })lace  before  it  is  ripe  in  another,  and  the 
cattle  find  during  the  heat  of  summer  shelter  and  pasture  on  the 

hills,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  burnt  up.  The  practice  of  trans- 
ferring them  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  according  to  the 
change  of  season,  which  subsists  still  as  it  did  in  ancient  times,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  country,  and  must 
from  the  earliest  period  have  brought  about  communication  among 
the  otherwise  disunited  villages. 

Such  difficulties,  however,  in  the  internal  transit  b}^  land  were  to 
a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  large  proportion  of  coast  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  country  by  sea.  The  prominences  and  indenta- 
tions in  the  line  of  Grecian  coast  are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the 
multiplicity  of  elevations  and  depressions  which  ever3'wdiere  mark 
tlie  surface.    The  shape  of  Peloponnesus,  with  its  three  southern 

gulfs  (the  Argolic,  Laconian,  and  Messenian),  was  compared  by  .the 
ancient  geographers  to  the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree:  the  Pagasfcan  gulf 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece,  and  the  Ambrakian  gulf  on  the  west- 
ern, wdth  their  narrow  entrances  and  considerable  area,  are  equiva- 
lent to  internal  lakes:  Xenophon  boasts  of  the  double  sea  w^hich 
embraces  so  large  a  proportion  of  Attica,  Ephorus  of  the  triple  sea 
by  which  Boeotia  was  accessible  from  w^est,  north,  and  south — the 
Euboean  strait  opening  a  long  line  of  country  on  both  sides  to  coast- 
ing navigation.  But  the  most  important  of  all  Grecian  gulfs  are  the 
Corinthian  and  the  Saronic,  washing  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
shores  of  Peloponnesus  and  separated  by  the  narrow  barrier  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  former,  especially,  lays  open  ^tolia, 
Phokis,  and  Boeotia,  as  well  as  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,  to  water  approach.     Corinth  in   ancient  times  served  as  an 

entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Asia  Minor— goods  being 
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unshipped  at  Lecba[?iim,  the  port  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  carried 

by  land  across  to  Konchreae,  the  port  on  the  Saronic:  indeed  even 
the  merchant  vessels  themselves,  when  not  very  large,  were  con- 
veyed across  by  the  same  route.  It  was  aceountcd  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  escape  the  necessity  of  sailing  round  Cape  Malea^and 
the  violent  winds  and  currents  which  modern  experience  attests  to 
prevail  around  that  formidable  promontory,  are  quite  suflicient  to  * 
justify  the  apprehensions  of  the  ancient  Greek  merchant,  wilh  his 
imperfect  apparatus  for  navigation. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  there  was  no  part  of  Greece  proper  wiiich 
could  be  considered  as  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  while  most  parts  of  it 
were  convenient  and  easy  of  access:  in  fact,  the  Arcadians  were  the 
only  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name  (we  may  add  the  Doric 
Tetrapolis  and  the  mountaineers  along  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  Tym- 
phrestus)  wiio  w^ere  altogether  without  a  seaport.  But  Greece 
proper  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the  entire  Hellenic  world,  dur- 
ing the  historical  age;  there  were  the  numerous  islands,  and  still 
more  numerous  continental  colonies,  all  located  as  independent 
intruders  on  distinct  points  of  the  coast,  in  the  Euxine,  the  ^gean, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Adriatic;  and  distant  from  each  other  by 
the  space  which  separates  Trebizond  from  Marseilles.  All  these 
various  cities  were  comprised  in  the  name  Hellas,  which  implied  no 
geographical  continuity:  all  prided  themselves  on  Hellenic  blood, 
name,  reli.cion,  and  mythical  ancestry.  As  the  only  communication 
,  between  them  was  maritime,  so  the  sea,  important  even  if  we  look 
to  Greece  proper  exclusively,  was  the  sole  channel  for  transmitting 
ideas  and  improvements,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  sympathies, 
social,  political,  religious,  and  literary,  throughout  these  outlying 
members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  a  maritime  city  in  the 
former,  simplicit}^  and  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  luabits 
and  dislike  of  what  is  new  or  foreign,  great  force  of  exclusive  sym- 
pathy and  narrow  range  both  of  objects  and  ideas;  in  the  latter, 
variety  and  novelty  of  sensations,  expansive  imagination,  toleration, 
and  occasional  preference  for  extraneous  customs,  greater  activity  of 
the  individual  and  corresponding  mutability  of  the  state.  This  dis- 
tinction stands  prominent  *in  the  many  comparisons  instituted 
between  the  Athens  of  Perikles  and  the  Athens  of  the  earlier  times 
dow^n  to  Solon.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  dwell  upon  it  enii)hatically 
— and  the  former  especially,  whose  genius  conceived  the  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  prescribing  beforehand  and  insuring  in  practice  the 
whole  course  of  individual  thought  and  feeling  in  his  imaginary  com- 
munity, treats  maritime  communication,  if  pushed  beyond  the  nar- 
rowest limits,  as  fatal  to  the  success  and  permanence  of  anv  wise 
scheme  of  education.  Certain  it  is  that  a  great  difference  of  char- 
acicr  cjii^itfd  bciwu-u  liiuw^u  Gicckii  who  mingled  much  ia  jnaritixn© 
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affairs  and  those  who  did  not.  The  Arcadian  may  stand  as  a  type 
of  the  pure  Grecian  landsman,  with  his  rustic  and  illiterate  habits—- 
his  diet  of  sweet  chestnuts,  barley  cakes,  and  poi  k  (as  contrasted  with 
the  ti^h  which  formed  the  chief  seasoning  for  the  bread  of  an  Athe- 
nian)—his  superior  courage  and  endurance— his  reverence  for  Lace- 
da3nionian  headship  as  an  old  and  customary  influence— his  sterility 
of  intellect  and  imngination  as  well  as  his  slackness  in  enter  prise— 
his  unchani^eable  rudeness  of  relations  with  the  gods,  which  led  liim 
to  scouro-e  and  prick  Pan  if  he  came  back  empty-handed  from  the 
chase-  while  the  inhabitant  of  Phokaea  or  Miletus  exemplities  the 
Grecian  mariner,  eager  in  search  of  gain—active,  skillful,  and  daring 
at  sea,  but  inferior  in  steadfast  bravery  on  land— more  excitable  iii 
iinao-ination  as  well  as  more  mutable  in  character— iull  of  pomp  and 
expense  in  religious  man.festations  toward  the  Epliesian  Artemis  or 
the  Apollo  of  Branchidae:  with  a  mind  more  open  to  the  varieties  of 
Grecian  energy  and  to  the  refining  influences  of  Grecian  civilization. 
The  Peloponnesiaus  generally,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particular, 
approached  to  the  Arcadian  type-while  the  Athenians  ot  the  filth 
century  B.C.  stood  foremost  in  the  other;  superadding  to  it,  however 
a  delicacy  of  taste  and  a  predominance  of  intellectual  sympathy  and 
enioyments  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so  like  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  Switzerland,  produced  two  effects  of  great  moment  upon 
the  character  and  history  of  the  people.    In  the  first  place,  it  materi- 
ally slrenfftliened  their  powers  of  defense:  it  shut  up  the  country 
aerainst  those  invasions  from  the  interior  which  successively  sub]!!- 
c:ated  all  their  continental  colonies;  and  it  at  the  same  time  rendered 
each  fraction  more  ditficult  to  be  attacked  by  the  rest,  so  as  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  conservative  influence  in  assuring  the  tenure  of  actual 
possessors:  for  the  pass  of  ThermopyhT}  between  Thessaly  and  i  liokis, 
thit  of  Kith^ron  between  Bceotia  and  Attica,  or  the  mountainous 
rancreof  Oneion  and  Geraneia  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  were 
posftions  which  an  inferior  number  of  brave  men  could  hold  against 
i  much  2:reater  force  of  assailants.     But,  in  the  next  place,  while  it 
tended  to  protect  each  section  of  Greeks  from  being  conquered,  it 
also  kept  them  politically  disunited  and  peri)etuated  their  separat^ 
autonomy.     It  fostered  that  powerful  principle  of  repulsion,  whicli 
dis'^osed  even  the  smallest  township  to  constitute  itselt  a  political 
unit  apart  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of  coalescence  with 
others  either  amicable  or  compulsory.     To  a  modern  reader,  accus- 
tomed  to  large  political  aggregations,  and  securities  for  good  govern- 
ment through  the  representative  system,  it  requires  a  certain  mental 
effort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a  time  when  even  the  smaliesti 
town  clumi'  so  tenaciously  to  its  right  of  self-legislation.  ^  Neverthe- 
less,  such  was  the  general  habit  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  world 
throughout  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Gaul.    Among  the  Hellenes  it 
stands  out  more  conspicuously,  for  several  reasons— tirst,  because 
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they  seem  to  have  pushed  the  multiplication  of  autonomous  units  to 
an  extreme  point,  seeing  that  even  islands  not  larger  th:in  Peparethos 
and  Amorgos  had  two  or  three  separate  city  communities:  secondly, 
because  they  produced,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
acute  systematic  thinkers  on  matters  of  government,  among  all  of 
whom  the  idea  of  the  autonomous  city  was  accepted  as  the  indispen- 
sable ba'^is  of  political  speculation;   thirdly,  because  this  insurable 
subdivision  proved  finally  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  pro-, 
nounced  intellectual  superiority  over  their  conquerors;  and  lastly, 
because  incapacity  of  political  coalescence  did  not  preclude  a  pow- 
erful and   extensive  sympath}^  between   the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
separate  cities,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  fraternize  for  numerous 
purposes,   social,   religious,   recreative,    intellectual,   and  a^stlietical. 
For   these  reasons,  the  indefinite   multiplication   of  self-governing 
towns,  thouoii  in  truth  p.  phenomenon  common  to  ancient  Europe  as 
contrasted  w'ith  the  large  monarchies  of  Asia,  appears  more  marked 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  than  elsewhere:  and  tluMe  cannot  be  any 
doubt'^that  they  owe  it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  multitude  of 
insulating  boundaries  which  the  configuration  of  iheir  country  pre- 
sented. ,         ^     J  J  * 

Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  may  have  tended  to 
promote  tliat  unborrowed  intellectual  development  for  which  they 
stand  so  conspicuous.  General  propositions  respecting  the  w^orking 
of  climate  and  physical  agencies  upon  character  are  indeed  treach- 
erous; for  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  now  sufiicient  to  teach  us 
that  heat  and  cold,  mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  land,  moist  and  dry 

atmosphere,  are  all  consistent  with  the  greatest  diversities  of  resident 

men:  moreover,  the  contrast  between  the  population  of  Greece  itsell, 
for  tiie  seven  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Greeks 
of  more  modern  times,  is  alone  enough  to  inculcate  reserve  in  sneh 
speculations.  Nevertheless,  we  may  ven  ire  to  note  certain  improv- 
in*'-  infiuences,  connected  with  their  geogiaphical  position,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  no  books  to  study,  and  no  more  advanced  prede- 
cessors to  imitate.  We  may  remark,  first,  that  their  position  made 
them  at  once  mountaineers  and  mariners,  thus  supplying  them  with 
great  variety  of  objects,  sensations,  and  adventures;  next,  that  each 
petty  community,  nestled  apart  amid  its  own  rocks,  was  sufficiently 
severed  from  the  rest  to  possess  an  individual  life  and  attributes  (;f 

its  own,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  subtract  it  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
remainder;  so  that  an  observant  Greek,  commercing  with  a  great 
diversity  of  half-countrymen,  wiiose  language  he  understood,  and 
whose  idiosvncrasies  lie  could  appreciate,  had  access  to  a  larger  mass 
of  social  and  political  experience  than  any  other  man  in  so  unad- 
vanced  an  a-e  could  personally  obtain.  The  Phaniician,  superior 
to  the  Greek  on  ship-board,  traversed  wider  distances  and  saw  a 
greater  number  of  strangers,  but  had  not  the  same  means  of  intimate 
'comnumiou  with  a  multiplicity  of  fellows  in  blood  and  langua-e. 
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His  relations,  confined  to  purchase  and  sale,  did  not  comprise  that 
mutuality  of  action  and  reaction  which  pervaded  the  crowd  at  a 
Grecian  festival.  The  scene  which  here  presented  itself  was  a  mix- 
ture of  uniformity  and  variety  highly  stimulating  to  the  observant 

faculties  of  a  man  of  genius, — who,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  sought  to 
communicate  his  own  impressions,  or  to  act  upon  this  mingled  and 
diverse  audience,  was  forced  to  shake  off  what  w^as  peculiar  to  his 
own  town  or  community,  and  to  put  forth  matter  in  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  all.  It  is  thus  that  we  may  explain  in  part  that  pene- 
trating apprehension  of  human  life  and  character,  and  that  power 
of  touching  sympathies  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  which  sur- 
prises us  so  much  in  the  unlettered  authors  of  the  old  epic.  Such 
periodical  intercommunion,  of  brethren  habitually  isolated  from  each 
other,  Avas  the  only  means  then  open  of  procuring  for  the  bard  a 
diversified  range  of  experience  and  a  many-colored  audience;  and  it 
was  to  a  great  degree  the  result  of  geographical  causes.  Perhaps 
among  other  nations  such  facilitating  causes  might  have  been  found, 
yet  without  producing  any  result  comparable  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  But  Homer  was  nevertheless  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  his  age,  and  we  can  at  least  point  out  those  peculiarities  in 
early  Grecian  society  without  which  Homeric  excellence  would 
never  have  existed, — the  geographical  position  is  one,  the  language 
another. 

In  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  Greece  was  not  distinguished. 
Gold  w^as  obtained  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  island  of  Siphnos, 
whieh,  throughout  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  w^as  among  the  richest 
communities  of  Greece,  and  possessed  a  treasure-chamber  at  Delphi 
distinguished  for  the  richness  of  its  votive  offerings.  At  tliat  time 
gold  was  so  rare  in  Greece*,  that  the  Laccd<Tnionians  were  obliged  to 
send  to  the  Lydiau  Croesus  in  order  to  provide  enough  of  it  for  the 
gilding  of  a  statue.  It  appears  to  have  been  more  abundant  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  quantity  of  it  in  Greece  was  much  multiplied  by  the 
opening  of  niiues  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  even  some 
parts  of  Thessaly.  In  the  island  of  Thasos,  too,  some  mines  were 
re-opened  with  profitable  result,  which  had  been  originally  begun, 
and  subsequently  abandoned,  by  Phoenician  settlers  of  an  earlier 
century.  From  these  same  districts  also  was  procured  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver:  while  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
the  first  effective  commencement  seems  to  have  been  made  of  turning 
to  account  the  rich  southern  district  of  Attica,  called  Laureion. 
Copper  was  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  especially  in  Cyprus 
and  Eubcea — in  which  latter  island  w^as  also  found  the  earth  called 
Cadmia,  employed  for  the  purification  of  the  ore.  Bronze  was  used 
among  the  Greeks  for  many  purposes  in  which  iron  is  now  employed: 
and  even  the  amis  of  the  Homeric  heroes  (dift'erent  in  this  respect 
from  the  later  historical  Greeks)  are  composed  of  copper,  tempered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  inip-irt  to  it  an  astouishiug  hardness.     Iron  was 
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found  in  Euboea,  Boeotia,  and  Melos — but  still  more  abundantly  in 
the  niouutainous  region  of  the  Laconian  Taygctus.  ^  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  Greece  where  the  remains  of  ancient  metallurgy 
appear  now  so  conspicuous,  as  the  island  of  Seriphos.  The  excel- 
lence and  varieties  of  marble,  from  Pentelikus,  Hymettus,  Paros, 
Karyslus,  etc.,  and  other  parts  of  the  country— so  essential  for  pur- 
poses of  sculpture  and  architecture — are  well  known. 

Situated  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  southernmost  regions  of  Italy  and  Spain,  Greece  pro- 
duced wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge;  though  the  currants,  Indian  corn, 
silk,  and  tobacco  which  the  country  now  exhibits,  are  an  addition  of 
more  recent  times.  Theophrastus  and  other  authors  amply  attest 
the  observant  and  industrious  agriculture  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  care  with  which  its  various  natural 
productions,  comprehending  a  great  diversity  of  plants,  herbs,  and 
trees,  were  turned  to  account.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive— the  latter  indispensable  to  ancient  life  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
poses which  it  serves  at  present,  but  also  from  the  constant  habit 
then  prevalent  of  anointing  the  body — appears  to  have  been  particu- 
larly elaborate;  and  the  many  different  accidents  of  soil,  level,  and 
exposure,  which  were  to  be  found,  not  only  in  Hellas  proper,  but 
also  among  the  scattered  Greek  settlements,  afforded  to  observant 
planters  materials  for  study  and  con^parison.  The  barley-cake 
seems  to  have  been  more  generally  eaten  than  the  wheaten  loaf;  but 
one  or  other  of  them,  together  w'ith  vegetables  and  fish  (sometimes 
fresh,  but  nKU'e  frequently  salt),  was  the  common  food  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  Arcadians  fed  much  upon  pork,  and  the  Spartans  also 
consumed  animal  food,  but  by  the  Greeks  generally  fresh  meat 
seems  to  have  been  little  eaten,  except  at  festivals  and  sacrifices. 
The  Athenians,  the  most  commercial  people  in  Greece  proper, 
though  their  light,  dry,  and  com.paratively  poor  soil  produced  excel- 
lent barley,  ne'vertheless  did  not  grow  enough  corn  for  theu-  own 
consumption:  they  imported  considerable  supplies  of  corn  from 
Sicily,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Euxinc,  and  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
and  salt  fish  both  from  the  Propontis  and  even  from  Gades:  the  dis- 
tancefrom  whence  these  supplies  came,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  extent  of  fine  corn-land  in  Boeotia  and  Thessaly,  proves 
how  little  internal  trade  existed  between  the  various  regions  of 
Greece  proper.  The  exports  of  Athens  consisted  in  her  figs  and 
other  fruit,  olives,  oil— for  all  of  which  she  was  distinguished— 
to2:ether  with  pottery,  ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  silver  from 
her  mines  at  Laureion.  Salt-fish  doubtless  found  its  way  more  or 
less  throu^^iout  all  Greece;  but  the  population  of  other  states  in 
Greece  lived  more  exclusively  upon  their  own  produce  than  the 
Athenians,  with  less  of  purchase  and  sale— a  mode  of  life  assisted  by 
the  simple  domestic  economy  universally  prevalent,  in  which  the 
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women  not  on! v  carded  and  spun  all  the  wool,  but  also  wove  out  of  it 
the  clothing  and  bedding  employed  in  the  family.  Weaving  was  then 
considered  as  much  a  woman's  business  as  ,s])inning,  and  the  same 
feeling  and  habits  still  prevail  to  the  present  day  in  modern  Greece, 
where"^  the  loom  is  constantly  seen  in  the  peasants'  cottages,  and 
always  worked  by  women. 

The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  be  generally  described  by  modern 
travelers  in  moi  e  favorable  terms  than  it  was  by  the  ancients,  which 
is  easily  explicable  from  the  classical  interest,  picturesque  beauties, 
and  transparent  atmosphere,  so  vividly  appreciated  by  an  English  or 
a  German  eye.  Herodotus,  Hippokrates,  and  Aristotle,  treat  the 
cliniate  of  Asia  as  far  more  genial  and  favorable  both  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  but  at  the  same  time  more  enervating  than  that  of 

Greece-  the  latter  they  speak  of  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  changeful 
character  and  diversities  of  local  temperature,  which  they  consider 
as  hi"*hly  stimulant  to  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  ancient  Greece  was  much  more  healthy  than  the 
same  territory  is  at  present,  inasnmch  as  it  was  more  industriously 
cultivated  and  the  towns  both  more  carefully  administered  and 
better  supplied  with  water.  But  the  differences  in  respect  of  healthi- 
ness between  one  portion  of  Greece  and  another,  appear  always  to 
have  been  considerable,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of  climate, 
affected  the  local  habits  and  character  of  the  particular  sections.  Not 
merely  were  there  great  differences  between  the  mountaineers  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains— between  Lokrian,  Ji:tolians,  Phokians, 
Dorians,  (EtJEans,  and  Arcadians,  on  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Elis,  on  the  other -but  each  of  the  various 
tribes  which  went  to  compose  these  categories  had  its  peculiarities; 
and  the  marked  contrast  between  Athenians  and  Boeotians  was  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  light  and  heavy  atmosphere  which 
they  respectively  breathed.  Nor  was  this  all:  for  even  among  the 
Boeotian  aggregate,  every  town  had  its  own  separate  attributes, 
physical  as'^welF as  moral  and  political:  Oropus,  Tanagra,  ThespicT, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Haliartus,  Koroneia,  Onchestus,  and  Plataa,  were 
known' to  Boeotians  each  by  its  own  characteristic  epithet:  and 
Dika^archus  even  notices  a  marked  distinction  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Athens  and  those  in  the  country  of  Attica.  Sparta, 
Arcros  Corinth,  and  Sikvon,  though  all  called  Doric,  had  each  its 
own  dialect  and  peculiarities.  All  these  differences,. depending  in 
part  upon  climate,  site,  and  other  physical  considerations,  contrib- 
uted to  nourish  antipathies,  and  to  perpetuate  that  imperfect  cohe- 
sion, which  has    already  been    noticed   as    an  indelible  feature  m 

Hellas. 

The  Epirotic  tribes,  neighbors  of  the  ^tolians  and  Akarnanians, 

filled  the  space  between  Pindus and  the  Ionian  sea  until  they  joined  to 

the  northward  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  powerful  and  barbarous 

'  Illyrians      Of  these  lUyriaas  the  native  3lacedouiuu  tribes  appear  to 
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]mve  been  an  outlyinf?  section,  dwelling  northward  of  Thessaly  and 
Mount  Olympus,  eastward  of  the  chainljy  which  Pindusis  continued, 
and  westward  of  the  river  Axius.  The  Epirots  were  comprehended 
under  the  various  denominations  of  Chaonians,  Molossians,  Thes- 
protians,  Kassopseans,  Aniphiiochians,  Athamaucs,  the  ^Ethlkes, 
Tymphcei,  Orestie,  Parora'i,  and  zVtinttlues — most  of  tlie  latter  being 
small  comnuinities  dispersed  about  the  mountainous  region  of  Pin- 
dus.  There  was,  however,  much  confusion  in  the  application  of  the 
comprehensive  name  Eplvoty  which  was  a  title  given  allogelhcr  by 
the  Greeks,  and  given  purely  upon  geographical,  not  upon  ethnical 
considerations.  Eph'us  seems  at  first  to  have  stood  opposed  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  to  have  signified  the  general  region  northward  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth;  and  "in  this  primitive  sense  it  comprehended 
the  ^tolians  and  Akarnanians,  portions  of  whom  spoke  a  dialect 
ditlicult  to  understand,  and  w^re  not  less  widely  removed  than  the 
Epirots  from  Hellenic  habits.  The  oracle  of  Dodona  forms  the 
point  of  ancient  union  between  Greeks  and  Epirots,  which  was 
superseded  by  Delphi  as  the  civilization  of  Hellas  developed  itself. 
Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  distinguish  Epirots  from.Macedonians  on  the 
one  hand  than  from  Hellenes  on  the  other;  the  language,  the  dress, 
and  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  being  often  analogous,  while 
the  boundaries,  amid  rude  nieu  and  unlraveled  tracts,  were  very 

inaccurately  understood. 

In  describing  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Hellenes  in  77C  B.C.,  we 
cannot  yet  take  account  of  the  imj^ortant  colonies  of  Leukas  and 
Ambrakia,  established  bvthe  Corinthians  subsequently  on  the 
western  coast  of  Epirus.  The  Greeks  of  that  early  time  seem  to  com- 
prise the  islands  of  Kephallenia,  Zakynthus,  Itbaka,  and  Diiliebium, 
but  no  settlement,  either  inland  or  insular,  farther  northward. 

They  include  farther,  confining  ourselves  to  776  r>.c.,  the  great  mass 
of  islands  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  that  of  Asia  JMinor,  from 
Tenedoson  the  north,  to  Rhodes,  Krete,  and  Kythera  southward; 
and  tbe  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Cldos,  i^amos,  and  Euboea,  as  well 
as  the  groups  called  the  Sporades,  and  the  Cyclades.  Respecting 
the  four  considerable  islands  nearer  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace — Lemnos,  Imbros,  Snmothrace,  and  Thasos — it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  at  that  time  hellenized.  The  Catalogue 
of  the  Iliad  includes  under  Agamemnon  contingents  from  ^gina, 
Euboea,  Krete,  Karpathus,  Kasus,  Kos,  and  Rhodes;  in  the  oldest 
epical  testimony  which  we  possess,  these  islands  thus  appear 
inhabited  by  Grteks;  but  the  others  do  not  occur  in  the  Catalogue, 
and  are  never  mentioned  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
inference.  Eubcca  ouixht  perhaps  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
portion  of  Grecian  mainland  (from  \\hich  it  was  only  separated  by  a 
strait  narrow  enough  to  be  bridged  over)  than  as  an  island.  But  the 
last  live  islands  named  in  the  Catalogue  arc  all  either  wholly  or 
partially  Doric:  no  Ionic  or  ^olic  island  ap£cui*s  in  it.  these  latter, 
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though  it  was  among  them  that  the  poet  sung,  appct-tr  to  be  repre- 
sented by  their  ancestral  heroes  wdio  come  from  Greece  proper. 

The  last  element  to  be  included,  as  going  to  make  up  the  Greece 
of  776  B.C.,  is  the  long  string  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  ^olic  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor— occupying  a  space  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Troad  and  the  region  of  Ida,  and  extending  southward  as  far 
as  the  peninsula  of  Knidus.  Twelve  continental  cities,  over  and 
above  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  are  reckoned  by  Herod- 
otus as  ancient  JEolic  foundations— Smyrna,  Kyme,  Larissa,  Neon- 
Teichos,  Temnos,  Killa,  Notium,  ^Egiroessa,  Pitana,  ^ga3,  Myrina, 
and  Gryneia.  Smyrna,  having  been  at  first  u^olic,  was  afterward 
acquired  through  a  stratagem  by  Ionic  inhabitants,  and  remained 
permanently  Ionic.  Phokaea,  the  northernmost  of  the  Ionic  settle- 
inents,  bordered  upon  ^olis:  Klazomena%  Erythrse,  Teos,  Lebedos, 
Kolophon,  Priene,  Myus,  and  Miletus,  continued  the  Iquic  name  to  the 
southward.  These,  together  with  Samos  and  Chios,  formed  the 
pan-Ionic  federation.  To  the  south  of  Miletus,  after  a  considerable 
Interval,  lay  the  Doric  establishments  of  Myndus,  Halikarnassus, 
and  Knidus:  the  two  latter,  together  with  the  island  of  Kos  and  the 
three  townships  in  Rhodes,  constituted  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  or  com- 
munion of  six  cities,  concerted  primarily  with  a  view  to  reliirious 
purposes,  but  producing  a  secondary  effect  analogous  to  political 

federation. 

Such  then  is  the  extent  of  Hellas,  as  it  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recorded  Olympiads.  To  draw  a  picture  even  for  this 
date,  we  possess  no  authentic  materials,  .and  are  obliged  to  antedate 
slatementswiiich  belong  to  a  later  age:  and  this  consideration  mii^dit 
alone  suffice  to  show  how  uncertified  are  all  delineations  of  the  Greece 
of  1183  B.C.,  the  supposed  epoch  of  the  Trojan  w^ar,  four  centuries 
earlier. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HELLENIC    PEOPLE    GENERALLY,    IN    THE    EARLY    HISTORICAL 

TIMES. 

The  territory*  indicated  in  the  last  chapter— south  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  south  of  the  line  which  connects  the  city  of  Ambrakia 
with  Mount  Pindus, — was  occupied  during  the  historical  period  by 
the  central  stock  of  the  Hellens  or  Greeks,  from  which  their  num- 
erous outlying  colonies  were  planted  out. 

Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  themselves  Hellens,  and 
were  recognized  as  such  by  each  other:  all  glorying  in  the  name  as 
the   prominent  symbol  of   fraternity,— ail  describing  non-Hellenic 
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men  or  cities  by  a  word  which  involved  associations  of  repugnance. 
Our  term  6ar&ana«.  borrowed  from  this  latter  word,  docs  not  express 
resame  idea;  for  tlie  Greeks  spoke  thus  ind.scrimuiately  ot      e 
e^ra  Hellei)ic\vorld  with  all  its  inhabitants,  whatever  might  bo  the 
ce  ,  leness  of  their  character,  and  whatever  might  be  tlien-  degree  of 
c  V  ization.     The  rulers  and  people  of  Egyptian  Ihebes  with  ten: 
am  ent  and  gigantic  monuments,  the  wealthy  Tynans  and  Cartha- 
gh  ians,  the  IhilHellene  Arganlhonius  of  Tartessus  and  the  welh 
fp^ciolined  patricians  of  Rome  to  the  indignation  of  old  tato),  were 
11  Von  prized  in  it.     At  first  it  seemed  to  have  expressed  more  of 
rep uSTe   ban  of  contempt,  and  repugnance  especially  towavd    ic 
sound  of  a  foreign  lamruage.     Afterward  a  fechng  of  their  o  vn 
sup  rior  intelligence  (in  part'well  justified)  arose  among  t'O  Gree 
anS  their  tern.  to7*arw/*.  was  used  so  as  to  imply  a  low  state  of    he 
temper   and  intelligence:    in   which   sense     t   was  retained   by   the 
SlR-llenized  Komans,  as  the  proper  antithesis  to  their  s  ate  of 
ci"  ization.     The   want  of  a  suitable  word,  corresponding  to  har- 

Ta^tZ  the  Greeks  originally  used  it.  is  so  '"^on;,f.f'^j"\„>"/te 
description  of  Grecian  phenomena  and  senliments,  that  I  may  be 
oblisred  occasionally  to  use  the  word  in  its  primitive  sense. 

TfeHellens^^erLll  of  common  blood  and  parcntage,-were  all 
descendants  of  the  common  patriarch  Hellen.  In  treating  of  the  his- 
fork'd  Greeks  we  have  to  accept  this  as  a  datum:  it  represents  the 
enlimenl"mder  the  inm.ence  ^f  -^1-1' /hey  inoycd  and  acted 
is  Placed  by  Herodotus  in  the  front  rank,  as  the  chef  of  those  four 
Lfwldch  bound  to-iether  the  Hellenic  aggregate:  \  Fellowship  of 
blood  2  Fellowship  of  language;  3.  Fixed  domiciles  of  gods,  and 
sacrifices   common  to  all ;  4.  Like  manners  and  dispositions. 

S'^fc'say  the  Athenians  in  their  reply  to  the  Spartan  envoys,  in 
the  veiT  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion)  •' Athens  will  never  disgrace 
herself  by  betraving."  And  Zeus  Hellenius  was  recognized  as  the 
cod  watching  over  Snd  enforcing  the  fraternUy  thus  constituted. 

nJkatffius  Herodotus,  and  Thucydidcs,  all  believed  that  there  had 

been  an  ante  Hellenic  period,  when  different  languages,  mutually 

unintel  i.4le,  were  spoken  bet  ween  Mount  Olympus  and  Cape  Malea 

Ho  -ever  his  may  he  during  the  historical  times  the  Greek  language 

S  un've    al  throu<ti.out  these  limits-branching  out.  however.  int«> 

r  crr^vt  variety   of  dialects,  which  were  roughly  classilied  by  later 

Htera  y  men  nto  Ionic,  Doric,  JSolic,  and  Attic.  .But    he  classitica- 

ion  presents  a  semblance  of  irregularity,  which  in  point  of  fact  docs 

not  4cm  to  have  been  realized;  each  town,  each  smaller  subdivision 

Of  the  Hellenic  name,  having  peculiarities  of  d.alec    be  onging  to 

?tse  f      Now  the  lettered  men  who  framed  the  quadruple  division 

tnnk  notice  chicflv   if  not  exclusively,  of  the  written  dialects.-those 

whchhd  been  ennobled  by  poets  or  other  authors;  the  mere  spoken 

hlioms  were  for  the  most  part  neglected.    That  there  was  no  such 

tS™  as  one  Ionic  dialect  in  the  speech  of  the  people  called  Ionic 
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Greeks,  wc  know  from  the  indisputable  testimony  of  Herodotus,  -who 
tells  us  that  there  were  four  capital  varieties  of  speech  among  the 
twelve  Asiatic  towns  especially  known  as  Ionic.  Of  coarse  the  varie- 
ties would  have  been  much  more  numerous  if  he  had  given  us  the 
impre.'^sions  of  his  ear  in  Euboja,  the  Cyclades,  Massulia,  Rhegium, 
and  Olbia,— all  numbered  as  Greeks  and  aslonians.  The  Ionic  dialect 
of  the  grammarians  was  an  extract  from  Homer,  Hekata^us,  Herodo- 
tus, Ili'ppokrates,  etc. ;  to  what  living  speech  it  made  the  nearest 
approach,  amid  those  divergencies  which  the  historian  has  made 
known  Jo  us,  we  cannot  tell.  Sappho  and  Alkaeus  in  Lesbos,  Myrtis 
and  Korinna  in  Boeotia,  were  the  great  sources  of  reference  for  the 
Lesbian  and  Boeotian  varieties  of  the  ^olic  dialect— of  which  there 
was  a  .third  variety,  untouched  by  the  poets,  in  Thessaly.  The 
analoiry  between  the  different  manifestations  of  Doric  and  ^olic,  as 
well  lis  that  between  the  Doric  generally  and  the  ^olic  generally, 
contrasted  with  the  Attic,  is  only  to  be  taken  as  rough  and  approxi- 
mative. 

But  all  these  different  dialects  are  nothing  more  than  dialects, 

distiniTuished  as  modifications  of  one  apd  the  same  language,  and 

exhibiting  evidence  of  certain  laws  and  principles  pervading  them 
all.  Tiiey  seem  capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  certain  ideal 
mother-language,  peculiar  in  itself  and  distinguishable  from,  though 
coc:nate  with,  the  Latin;  a  substantive  member  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  This  truth  has  been 
brought  out  in  recent  times  by  the  comparative  examination  applied 
to  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Lithuanian  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  by  the  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  Greek 
language  itself  to  which  such  studies  have  given  rise,  in  a  manner 
much  more  clear  than  could  have  been  imagined  by  the  ancients 
themselves.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  uni- 
formity of  language  in  holding  together  the  race,  and  in  rendering 
the  ffeuius  of  its  most  favored  members  available  to  the  civilization 
of  all.  Except  in  the  rarest  cases,  the  divergencies  of  dialect  were 
not  such  as  to  prevent  every  Greek  from  understanding,  and  bemg 
understood  by,  every  other  Greek,— a  fact  remarkable  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  their  outlying  colonists,  not  having  taken 
out  women  in  their  emigration,  intermarried  with  non-Hellenic 
wives.  And  the  perfection  and  popularity  of  their  early  epic  poems 
was  here  of  inestimable  value  for  the  diffusion  of  a  common  type  of 
language,  and  for  thus  keeping  together  the  sympathies  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world.  The  Homeric  dialect  became  the  standard  followed  by 
all  Greek  poets  for  the  hexameter,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  from 
the  example  of  Hesiod — who  adheres  to  it  in  the  main,  though  his 
father  was  a  native  of  the  ^olic  Kyme,  and  he  himself  resident  at 
Askra,  in  JEolic  Boeotia— and  the  early  iambic  and  elegiac  compo- 
sitions are  framed  on  the  same  model.  Intellectual  Greeks  in  all 
cities,  even  the  most  distant  outcasts  from  the  central  hearth,  became 
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early  accustomed  to  one  type  of  literar}-  speech,  and  possessors  of  a 
common  stock  of  legends,  maxims,  and  metaphors. 

That  community  of  religious  sentiments,  localities,  and  sacrifices, 
which  Herodotus  names  as  the  third  bond  of  union  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a  phenomenon  not  (like  the  race  and  the  language)  inter- 
woven with  their  primitive  constitution,  but  of  gradual  growth.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  even  a  century  earlier,  it  was  at  its  full 
maturity,  but  there  had  been  a  period  when  no  religious  meetings 
common  to  the  whole  Hellenic  body  existed.  What  are  called  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  (the  four  rwost  con- 
spicuous amid  many  others  analogous)  were  in  reality  great  religious 
festivals — for  the  gods  then  gave  their  special  sanction,  name,  and 
presence,  to  recreative  meetings — the  closest  association  then  pre- 
vailed between  the  feelings  of  common  worship  and  the  sympath^Mn 
common  amusement.  Though  this  association  is  now  no  longer 
recognized,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that  we  should  keep  it  fully 
before  us,  if  we  desire  to  understand  the  life  and  proceedings  of  the 
Greek.  To  Herodotus  and  his  contemporaries,  these  great  festivals, 
then  frequented  by  crowds  from  every  part  of  Grecce,"were  of  over- 
whelming importance  and  interest;  yet  they  had  once  been  purely 
local,  attracting  no  visitors  except  from  a  very  narrow  neighborhood. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  much  is  said  about  the  common  gods,  and 
about  special  places  consecrated  to  and  occupied  by  several  of  them; 
the  chiefs  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honor  of  a  deceased  father, 
which  are  visited  by  competitors  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  but 
nothing  appears  to  manifest  public  or  town  festivals  open  to  Grecian 
visitors  generally.  And  though  the  rocky  Pytho  with  its  temple 
stands  out  in  the  Iliad  as  a^place  both*^  venerated  and  rich— the 
Pythian  games,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons,  with 
continuous  enrollment  of  victors  and  a  pan-Hellenic  reputation,  do 
not  begin  until  after  the  Sacred  War,  in  the  48th  Olympiad,  or  586 

B.C. 

The  Olympic  games,  more  conspicuous  than  the  Pythian  as  well 
as  considerably  older,  are  also  remarkable  on  another  ground,  inas- 
much as  they  supplied  historical  computers  with  the  oldest  backward 
record  of  continuous  time.  It  was  in  the  year  776  B.C.  that  the 
Eleians  inscribed  the  name  of  their  countrynfan  Koradjus  as  victor 
in  the  competition  of  runners,  and  that  they  began  the  practice  of 
inscribing  in  like  manner,  in  each  Olympic  of  fifth  recurrmgyear,  the 
name  of  the  runner  who  won  the  prize.  Even  for  a  long  time  after 
this,  however,  the  Olympic  games  seem  to  have  remained  a  local  festi- 
val ;  the  prize  being  uniformly  carried  off ,  at  the  first  twelve  Olympiads, 
by  some  competitor  either  of  Elis  or  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
1  he  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  did  not  become  notorious  or  fre- 
quented until  later  even  than  the  Pythian.  Bolon  in  his  legislation 
proclaimed  the  large  re vviird  of  500  drams  for  every  Athenian  who 
g;;ined  an  Olympic  piize,  and  the  lower  sum  of  100  drams  for  au 
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Isthmiac  prize.  He  counts  the  former  as  pan-Hellenic  rank  and 
renown,  an  ornament  even  to  the  city  of  which  the  victor  was  a 
member — the  latter  as  partial  and  confined  to  the  neighborhood. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  these  great  solemnities  w^e  cannot  presume 
to  speak,  except  in  mythical  language:  we  know  them  only  in  their 
comparative  maturity.  But  the  habit  of  common  sacrifice,  on  a 
small  scale  and  between  near  neighbors,  is  a  part  of  the  earliest 
habits  of  Greece.  The  sentiment  of  fraternit}^  between  two  tribes 
or  villages,  first  manifested  itself  by  sending  a  sacred  legation  or 
Theoria  to  offer  sacrifices  at  each  other's  festivals  and  to  partake  in 
the  recreations  which  followed ;  thus  establishing  a  truce  with  solemn 
guarantee,  and  bringing  themselves  into  direct  connexion  each  with 
the  god  of  the  other  under  his  appropriate  local  suiname.  The 
pacific  communion  so  fostered,  and  the  increased  assurance  of  inter- 
course, as  Greece  gradually  emerged  from  the  turbulence  and  pug- 
nacity of  the  heroic  age,  operated  especially  in  extending  the  range 
of  this  ancient  habit:  the  village  festivals  became  town  festivals, 
largely  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  other  towns,  and  sometimes 
with  special  invitations  sent  round  to  attract  Theors  from  every 
Hellenic  community — and  thus  these  once  humble  assemblages  gracl- 
ually  swelled  into  the  pomp  and  immense  confluence  of  the  Olympic 
and  Pythian  games.  The  city  administering  such  holy  ceremonies 
enjoyed  inviolability  of  territory  during  the  month  of  their  occur- 
rence, being  itself  under  obligalion  at  that  time  to  refrain  from  all 
aggression,  as  well  as  to  notify  by  heralds  the  commencement  of  the 
truce  to  all  other  cities  not  in  avowed  hostility  with  it.  Elis  imposed 
heavy  fines  upon  other  towns — even  on  the  powerful  Lacedaemon — 
for  violation  of  the  Olympic  truce,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the 
festival  in  case  of  non  payment. 

Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity  took  a  form  called 
an  Amphiktyony,  different  from  the  common  festival.  A  certain 
number  of  towns  entered  into  an  exclusive  religious  partnership  for 
the  celebration  of  sacrifices  periodicall}^  to  the  god  of  a  particular 
temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  common  property  and  under 
tiie  conuuon  protection  of  all,  though  one  of  the  number  was  often 
named  as  permanent  administrator;  while  all  other  Greeks  were 
excluded.  That  there  were  mtmy  religious  partnerships  of  this  sort, 
which  have  never  acquired  a  place  in  histor}^  among  the  early  Gre 
cian  villages,  we  may  perhaps  gather  from  the  etymology  of  the  woro 
(Amphiktyons  designates  residents  around,  or  neighbors,  considered 
in  the  point  of  view  of  fellow-religionists),  as  well  as  from  the  indi- 
cations preserved  to  us  in  reference  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus  there  was  an  Amphikytony  of  seven  cities  at  the  holy  island  of 
Kaluria,  close  to  the  harbor  of  Trcezen.  Hermione,  Epidaurus, 
-^gina,  Athens,  Prasia?,  Nauplia,  and  Orchomenus,  jointly  main- 
tained the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  in  that  island  (with 
which  it  w^ould  seem  that  the  city  of  Troezen,  though  close  at  hand, 
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liad  no  connection),  meeting  there  at  stated  periods,  to  offer  formal 
siicrifices.  These  seven  cities  indeed  were  not  immediate  neiglibors, 
but  llie  speciality  and  exchisiveness  of  their  interest  in  the  temple  is 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  Argcians  took  Naupha,  tliey 
adopted  and  fulfilled  these  religious  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
prior  inhabitants,  so  also  did  theLaceda^moiiians  when  they  had  cap- 
tured PrasiaB.  Again  in  Triphylia,  situated  between  the  Pisatid  and 
Messenia  in  the  western  part  of  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a  similar 
religious  meeting  and  partnership  of  the  Triphylians  on  Ciipe  Sami- 
kon,  at  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon.  Here  the  inhabitants  of 
]Makiston  were  intrusted  wiih  the  details  of  superintendence,  as  well 
as  with  the  duty  of  notifying  beforehand  the  exact  time  of  meeting 
(a  precaution  essential  amidst  the  diversities  and  irregularities  of  the 
Greek  calendar),  and  also  of  proclaiming  what  w^as  called  the  Samian 
truce — a  temporary  abstinence  from  hostilities  which  bound  all 
Triphvlians  during  the  holy  period.  This  latter  custom  discloses 
the  salutary  influence  of  such  institutions  in  presenting  to  men's 
minds  a  common  object  of  reverence,  common  duties,  and  conmion 
enjoyments;  thus  generating  sympathies  and  feelings  of   mutual 

obliilatiou  amid  petty  communities  not  less  fierce  tlian  suspicious. 
So  too,  the  twelve  chief  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia-Minor  had  their 
pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  peculiar  to  themselves-  the  six  Doric  cities, 
in  and  near  the  southern  corner  of  that  peninsula,  combined  for  the 
lilve  purpose  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo;  and  the  feeling 
of  special  partnership  is  here  particularly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
Ilalikarnassus,  one  of  the  six,  was  formally  extruded  by  the  remain- 
ing five  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  rules.  There  was  also 
an°Amphiktyonic  union  at  Onchestus  in  Ba»otia,  in  the  venerated 
Jirove  and  temple  at  Poseidon:  of  whom  it  consisted  we  are  not 
informed.  There  are  some  specimens  of  the  sort  of  special  religious 
conventions  and  assemblies  which  seem  to  have  been  frequent 
throughout  Greece.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  those  religious  meetings 
and  sacrifices  which  were  common  to  all  the  members  of  one  Hel- 
lenic subdivision,  such  as  the  Pam-B(rotia  to  all  the  EttH)tians,  cele- 
brated at  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Athene  near  Koroneia— the  com- 
mon observances,  rendered  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  at 
Ariros,  by  all  those  neiirhboring  towns  which  had  once  been  attached 
by  this  religious  thread  to  the  Argeians— the  similar  periodical  cere^ 
monies,  frequented  by  all  wiio  bore  the  Acluean  or  ^toliau  name-^ 
and  the  splendid  and  exhilarating  festivals,  so  favorable  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  early  Grecian  poetry,  which  brought  all  lonians  at 
stated  intervals  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.  This  latter  class  of 
festivals  agreed  with  the  Amphiktyony  in  being  of  a  special  and 
exclusive  character,  not  open  to  all  Greeks. 

But  there  was  one  among  these    many  Amphiktyonies,   which, 
though  starting  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  gradually  expanded 

into  SO  comprehensive  a  character,  and  acquired  so  marked  a  pre- 
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dominance  over  the  rest,  as  to  be  called  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, 

and  even  lo  have  been  mistaken  by  some  authors  for  a  sort  of  federal 
H'^llenic  diet.  Twelve  sub-races,  out  of  the  number  which  made  up 
entire  Hellas,  belonged  to  this  ancient  Amphiktyony,  the  meetings 
of  wiiich  were  held  twice  in  every  year:  in  spring  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi;  in  autumn  at  Thermopylae,  in  the  sacred  precinct 
of  Demeter  Amphiktyonis.  Sacred  deputies,  including  a  chief  called 
the  Hieromnemon  and  subordinates  called  the  Pylagora?,  attended  at 
these  meetinn-s  from  each  of  the  twelve  races:  a  crowed  of  volunteers 
seem  to  have  accompanied  them,  for  purposes  of  sacrifice,  trade,  or 
enjoyment.  Tiieir  special,  and  most  important  function,  consisted 
in  watching  over  the  Delphian  temple,  in  which  all  the  twelve  sub- 
races  had  a  joint  interest,  and  it  was  the  immense  wealth  and  national 
ascendency  of  this  temple  which  enhanced  to  so  great  a  pitch  the 
dignity  of  its  acknowledged  administrators. 

The  twelve  constituent  members  w^ere  as  follows:  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  Lokrians,  O^^tae- 
ans,  AciuTeans,   Phokians,   Dolopes,  and  Malians.    All  are  counted 

as  7'aces  (if  we  treat  the  Hellenes  as  a  race,  we  must  call  these  sub- 
races),  no  mention  being  made  of  cities:  all  count  equally  in  respect 
to  voting,  two  votes  being  given  by  the  deputies  from  each  of  the 
twelve;  moreover,  we  are  told  that  in  determining  the  deputies  to  be 
sent  or  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  of  each  race  should  be  given, 
the  powerful  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  no  more  influence 
than  the  humblest  Ionian,  Dorian,  or  Boeotian  city.  This  latter  fact 
is  distinctly  stated  by^schines,  himself  a  Pylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by 
Athens.  And  so,  doubtless,  the  theory  of  the  case  stood:  the  votes 
of  tlie  Ionic  races  counted  for  neither  more  nor  less  than  two.  wdiether 
given  by  deputies  from  Athens,  or  from  the  small  towns  of  Erythrae 
and  Priene;  and  in  like  manner  the  Dorian  votes  were  as  good  in  the 
division,  when  given  by  deputies  from  BoBon  and  Kytinion  in  the 
little  territory  of  Doris,  as  if  the  men  delivering  them  had  been 
Spartans.  But  there  can  be  as  little  question  that  in  practice  the 
little  Ionic  cities  and  the  little  Doric  cities  pretended  to  no  share  in 
the  Amphiktyonic  deliberations.  As  the  Ionic  vote  came  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  vote  of  Athens,  so,  if  Sparta  was  ever  obstructed  in 
the  management  of  the  Doric  vote,  it  must  have  been  by  powerful 
Doric  cities  like  Argos  or  Corinth,  not  by  the  insignificant  towns  of 
Doris.  But  the  theory  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  as  laid  down  by 
iEschines,  however  little  realized  in  practice  during  his  day,  is  iin- 
portant  intismuch  as  it  shows  in  full  evidence  the  primitive  and  origi- 
nal constitution.  The  first  establishment  of  the  Amphiktyonic  con- 
vocation dates  from  a  time  when  all  t!ie  twelve  members  were  on  a 
footing  of  equal  independence,  and  when  there  were  no  overwhelm- 
ing cities  (such  as  Sparta  and  Athens)  to  cast  in  the  shade  the  hum- 
bler members— when  Sparta  was  only  one  Doric  city,  and  Athens 
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only  one  Ionic  city,  among  various  others  of  consideration  not  much 
in  i  trior. 

There  are  also  other  proofs  which  show  the  high  antiquity  of  this 
Amphiktyouie  convocation,  ^schines  gives  us  an  extract  from  the 
oath  which  had  been  taken  by  the  sacred  deputies  who  attended  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  races,  ever  since  its  first  establishment,  and 
which  slill  apparently  continued  to  betaken  in  his  day.  The  antique 
simplicity  ot  this  oath,  and  of  tiie  conditions  to  which  the  members 
bind  themselves,  betrays  the  early  age  in  which  it  originated,  as  well 
as  the  humble  resources  of  those  towns  to  which  it  was  applied. 
**  We  will  not  destroy  any  Amphiktyonic  town — we  will  not  cut  off 
any  Amphiktyonic  town  from  running  water" — such  are  the  two 
prominent  obligations  which  ^schines  specifies  out  of  the  old  oath. 
The  second  of  the  two  carries  us  back  to  the  simplest  state  of  society, 
and  to  towns  of  the  smallest  size,  ^vhen  tlie  tiiaidens  went  out  w'ith 

their  basins  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring,  like  the  daughters  of 
Keleos  at  Eleusis,  or  those  of  Athens  from  the  fountain  Kallirrhoe. 
We  may  even  conceive  that  the  special  mention  of  this  detail,  in  the 
covenant  between  the  twelve  races,  is  borrowed  literally  from  agree- 
ments still  earlier,  among  the  villages  or  little  towns  in  which  the 

members  of  each  race  were  distributed.  At  any  rate,  it  proves  satis- 
factorily the  ver}^  ancient  date  to  which  the  comnu  nccment  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  convccation  must  be  referred.  The  belief  of  u^schines 
(perliaps  also  the  belief  general  in  his  time)  was,  that  it  commenced 
simultaneously  with  the  first  fotmdation  of  the  Delphian  temple — an 
event  of  which  we  have  no  historical  knowledge;  but  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  tluit  its  original  establishment  is  connected  with 
Thermopylae  and  Demeter  Amphiktj^onis,  rather  than  with  Delj^hi 
and  Apollo.  The  special  sui  ntime  by  which  D(  meter  and  her  temple 
at  Thermopylie  was  known — the  temple  of  the  hero  Amphiktyon 
which  stood  at  its  side — the  word  Pyla*a,  whicii  obtained  footing  in 
the  liingnage  to  designate  the  linll-y early  meeting  of  the  deputies 

both  at  ^riiermopylre  and  at  Delphi — tliese  indications  point  to  Ther- 
mopyUp  (the  real  central  point  for  all  the  twelve)  as  the  primarv 
place  of  meeting,  and  to  the  Delphian  half-year  as  something  second- 
ary and  superadded.  On  such  a  matter,  however,  we  cannot  go  be- 
yond a  conjecture. 

The  hero  Amphiktyon,  w^hose  temple  stood  at  Thermopvlae,  passed 
in  mylhieal  genealogy  for  the  brother  of  Ilellen.  And  it  may  be 
affirmed,  with  truth,  ihat  the  habit  of  forming  Amphiktyonic  unions, 
and  of  frequenting  each  other's  religious  festivals,  was  the  great 
means  of  creating  and  fostering  the  primitive  feeling  of  biotherhood 
amonjz  the  children  of  Ilellen,  in  those  early  times  when  rudeness, 
insecurity,  and  pugnacii)^  did  so  nnuh  to  isolate  tlnm.  A  certain 
number  of  salutar}'  habits  and  sentiments,  such  as  tliat  which  the 
Amphiktyonic  oath  embodies,  in  regard  to  abstinence  from  injury  as 
well  a>  to'  mutual  protection,  gradually  found   lh(  ir  way  into  men's 
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minds:  the  obligations  thus  brought  into  play  acquired  a  substantive 
efficacy  of  their  own,  and  the  religious  feeling  which  always  remained 
connected  with  them,  came  afterward  to  be  only  one  out  of  many 
complex  agencies  by  which  the  later  historical  Greek  was  moved. 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  days  of  their  might,  and  the  inferior  cities 
in  relation  to  them,  played  each  their  own  political  game,  in  which 
religious  considerations  will  be  found  to  bear  only  a  subordinate 
part. 

The  special  function  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  consisted  in  watching  over  the  safety,  the  interests,  and 

the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple.      **  If  any  one   shall   plunder 
the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take 
treacherous   counsel   against    the    things    in    the    temple,  we  will 
punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,   and  voice,  and  by  every  means 
in   oin-   power."     So   ran    the    old   Amphiktyonic    oath,    with    an 
energetic  imprecation  attached  to  it.     And  there  are  some  examples 
in  which  the  council  construes  its  functions  so  largely  as  to  receive 
and  adjudicate  upon  complaints  against  entire  cities,  for  offenses 
against  the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  Greeks  generally. 
But  for  the  most  part  its  interference  relates  directly  to  the  Delphian 
temple.    The  earliest  case  in  wiiich  it  is  brought  to  otir  view  is  the 
Sacred  War  against  Kirrha,  in  the  46th  Olympiad  or  595  b  c,  con- 
ducted by  Eurylochus  the  Thessalian,  and  Klelsthenes  of  Sikvon, 
and  proposed  by  Solon  of  Athens:  we  find  the  Amphiktvons  \also 
about  half  a  century  afterward  undertaking  the  duty  of  collecting 
subscriptions  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  making  the  con^ 
tract  with  the  xilknueonids  for  rebuilding  the  temple  after  a  confla- 
gration.    But  the  influence  of  this  council  is  essentially  of  a  fluctu 
ating  and  intermittent  character.     Sometimes  it  appears  forward  to 
decide,  and  its  decisions  command  respect;  but  such  occasions  are 
rare,  taking  tlie  general  course  of  know^n  Grecian  history;  while 
there  are  other  occasions,  and  those  too  especially  affecting  the  Del- 
plftan  temple,  on  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothino;  said  about 
it.      In  the  long  and  perturbed  period  which  Thucydides  describes, 
lie  never  once  mentions  the  Amphiktyons  though  the  temple  and 
the  safety  of  its  treasures  form  the  repeated  subfect  as  well  of  dis- 
l)ute  as  of  express  stipulation  between   Athens  and  Sparta.     More- 
over, among  the  twelve  constituent  members  of  the  cotmcil,  we  find 
three— the  Perrluebians,  the  Magnetes,  and  the  Achseans  of  Phthia 
— whc  were  not  even  independent,  but  subject  to  the  Thessalians; 
sc  that  its  meetings,  when  they  were  not  matters  of  mere  form,  prob- 
ably expressed  only  the  feelings  of  the  three  or  four  leading' mem- 
hers.     When  one  or  more  of  these  great  powers  had  a  j^arty  purpose 
Xn  accomplish  against  others— when  Philip  of  Macedfui  wished  to 
extrude  one  of  the  membei-s  in  order  to  procure  admission   for  him- 
self—it became  convenient  to  turn  this  ancient  form  into  a  serious 
reality:  and  we  shall  see  the  Athenian  .Eschines  providing  a  pretext 
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for  Philip  to  meddle  in  favor  of  the  minor  Bopotian  cities  against 
Thebes,  by  alleging  that  these  cities  were  under  the  protection  of  the 

old  AmDhiktvouic  oath.  .,  ,  . 

It  is   thus  that  wc   have  to  consider  the  council  as  an  element 
in  Grecian  affairs— an   ancient  institution,  one  amongst  many  in- 
stances of  the  primitive  habit  of  religious  fraternization,  but  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  than  the  rest-at  first  purely  rel'gious,  then 
reltious  and  political  at  once,  lastly  more  the  latter  than  the  former 
-Ibio'hlv  valuable  in  the  infancy,  but  unsuitcd   to  the  maturity  of 
Gret^ce   and  called  into  real  working  only  on  rare  occasions^  when 
Us  efficiency  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  Athens,  Thebes 
or  the  kin- of  Micedon.     In  such  special  moments  it  shines  with  a 
transient  light  which  affords  a  partial  piTtense  for  the  imposing  title 
bestowed  on  it  bv  Cicero-- commune  GivTCise  concilium;     but  we 
should  completely  misinterpret  Grecian  history  if  we  regarded  it  as 
a  federal  council  habitually  directing  or  hal;  tually  obeyed.  ^  Had 
there  existed  any  such  -commune  concilium"  of  tolerable  wisdom 
and  patriotism,  and  had  the  tendencies  of  the  Hellenic  mind  been 
capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of  later 
gSu  historv  woSld  probably  have  been  altered;  the  Macedoninn 
kinirs  would  have  remained  only  as  respectable  neighbors,  borrow- 
ino.  civilization  from  Greece  and  expending  tlieir  military  energies 
up';)n  Thrataans  and  Illyrians;  while  united  Hellas  might  even  have 
maintained   her   own    territory  against    the   conquering  legions  of 

^^I'he  twelve  constituent  Amphiktyonic  races  remained  unchanged 
until  the  Sacred  War  anainst  the  Phokians  (b.c.  355),  alter  which, 
thoudi  the  number  twelve  was  continued,  the  Phokians  ^^ove  dis- 
frandiised  and  their  votes  transferred  to  Philip  of  JNIaccdon.  It 
has  lien  iready  mentioned  that  these  twelve  did  not  exlmnst  the 
whole  of  Hellas.  Arcadians,  Eleans,  Pisans,  M.nya.,  Dryopes 
^tolians,  all  genuine  Hellens,  are  not  comprehended  in  it;  but  all 
of  the  mhacl  tv\^ht  to  make  use  of  the  temple  of  De  phi,  and  Jo 
c  )ntc^  he  Pfthian  and  Olympic  games.     The  Pythian  games 

ce\M,d  near  IDelphi,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Amp  ions,  or  of  some  acting  magistrate  chosen  by  and  presumed 
to  icD^^^^^^^^^^  them  Like  the  Olvmpic  games,  they  came  round 
^J^^^e^^^e  interval  between^ne  celebrat  on  and  another 
Te  I?-  or  Complete  years,  which  the  (greeks  called  a  Pen  tact  ens): 
the  isthmian  and  Nemean  games  ^ecuriTd  every  two  j'enrs  In  Us 
first  humble  form  of  a  competition  among  bards  to  sing  a  h^mn  in 
5ra  se  of  S  tliis  festival  was  doubtless  of  immemorial  antiquity ; 
bi  the  first^ extension  of  it  into  pan-Hellenic  notoriety  (as  I  have 
al readv  remarked),  the  first  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  compe- 
Sioiwxnd  the  firs  introduction  of  a  continuous  record  of  the  con- 
q™  ate  only  from  the  time  when  it  came  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Amphiktvous,  at  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War  agamst  Kirrha. 


What  is  called  the  first  Pythian  contest  coincides  with  the  third  year 
of  the  48th  Olympiad,  or  585  B.C.  From  that  period  forward  the 
games  become  crowded  and  celebrated:  but  the  date  just  named, 
nearly  two  centuries  after  the  first  Olympiad,  is  a  proof  that  the 
habit  of  periodical  frequentalion  of  festivals,  by  numbers  and  from 
distant  parts,  grew  up  but  slowiyin  the  Grecian  world. 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself  reaches  far  beyond 
all  historical  knowledge,  forming  one  of  the  aboriginal  institutions 
of  Hellas.     It  is  a  sanctified  and  wealthy  place  even  iu  the  Iliad:  the 
legislation  of  Lykurgus  at  Sparta  is  introduced  under  its  auspices, 
and  the  earliest  Grecian  colonies,  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the 
eigiith  century  B.C.,  are  established  in  consonance  with  its  mandate. 
Delphi  and  Dodona  appear,  in  the  most  ancient  circumstances   of 
Greece,  as  universally  venerated  oracles  and  sanctuaries:  and  Delphi 
not  only  receives  honors  and  donations,  but  also  answers  questions 
from  Lydian-;,  Phrygians,  Etruscans,  Romans,  etc.:  it  is  not  exclu- 
sively Hellenic.     One  of  the  valuable  services  which  a  Greek  looked 
for  from  this  and  other  great  religious  establishments  was,  that  it 
should  resolve  his   doubts   in  cases  of  perplexity;  that  it  should 
advise  him  whether  to  begin  a  new,  or  to  persist  in  an  old  proj. 
ect;  that  it  should  foretell  what  would  be  his  fate  under  given  cir> 
cumstances,  and  inform  him,  if  suffering  under  distress,  on  wiiat 
conditions  the  gods  would  grant  him  relief.    The  three  priestesses  of 
Dod(ma  with  their  venerable  oak,  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  sitting 
on  her  tripod  under  the  infiuence  of  a  certain  gas  or  vapor  exhaling 
from  the  rock,   were  alike  competent  to  determine  these   difficult 
points:  and  we  shall  have  constant  occasion  to  notice  iu  this  history 
with  wh  It  complete  faith  both  the  question  was  put  and  the  answer 
treasured  up— what  serious  influence  it  often  exercised  both  upon 
public  and  private  proceeding.     The  hexameter  verses  in  which  the 
Pythian  priestess  delivered  herself  were,  indeed,  often  so  equivocal 
or  unintelligible,  that  the  most  serious  believer,  with  all  anxiety  to 
interpret  and  obey  them,  often  found  himself  ruined  by  the  result. 
Yet  the  general  faith  in  the  oracle  was  no  way  shaken  by  such  pain- 
ful experience.     For  as  the  unfortunate  issue  alwavs   admitted   of 
being  explained  tipon  two  hypotheses— either  that  the^^god  had  spoken 
falsely,  or  that  his  meaning  had  not  been  correctly  understood — no 
man  of  genuine  piety  ever  hesitated  to  adopt  the  latter.     There  w^ere 
many  otiier  oracles  throughout  Greece  besides  Delphi  and  Dodona: 
Apollo  was  open  to  the  inquiri(»s  of  the  faithful  at  Ptoon  in  Boeotia, 
at  Abae  in  Phokis,  at  Branchidi^  near  Miletus,  at  Patara  in  Lykia, 
and  other  places:  in  like  manner,  Zeus  gave  answers  at  Olympia. 
Poseidon  at  TiBnarus,  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes,  Ampliilochus  lit  Mal- 
lus,  etc.     And  this  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  formed  part  of  the 
still   more  general   tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  to  undertake   no 
enterprise  without  having  first  ascertained  how  the  gods  viewed  it, 
and  what  measures  they  were  likely  to  take.     Sacrifices  were  offered. 
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and  the  interior  of  tlie  victim  carefully  examined,  with  the  same 
intent:  omens,  prodigies,  unlooked-for  coincidences,  casual  expres- 
sions, etc.,  were  all  construed  as  significant  of  the  divine  will.  To 
sacriiice  with  a  view  to  this  or  that  undertaking,  or  to  consult  the 
oracle  with  the  same  view,  are  familiar  expressions  embodied  in  the 
language.  Nor  coukl  any  man  .set  about  a  scheme  with  comfort 
iuilII  he  had  satislied  himself  in  some  manner  or  other  that  the  gods 
were  favorable  to  it. 

The  disposition  here  adverted  to  is  one  of  those  mental  analogies 
pervading  the  whole  Helleiuc  nation,  which  Herodotus  indicates. 
And  the  common  habit  among  all  Greeks  of  respectfully  listening  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  will  be  found  on  many  occasions  useful  in  main- 
taining unanimity  among  men  not .  accustomed  to  obey  the  same 
political  superior.  In  the  numerous  colonies  especially,  founded  by 
nuxed  multitudes  from  distant  })arts  of  Greece,  the  minds  of  the 
emigrants  were  greatly  determined  toward  cordial  co-operation  by 
their  knowledge  that  the  expedition  had  been  directed,  the  (Ekist 
indicated,  and  the  spot  either  chosen  or  approved  by  Apollo  of 
Delphi.  Such  in  most  cases  was  the  fact:  that  god,  according  to 
the  conception  of  the  Greeks,  ''takes  delight  always  in  the  founda- 
tion of  new  cities,  and  himself  in  person  lays  the  first  stone." 

These  are  the  elements  of  union — over  and  above  the  common  ter- 
ritory, described  in  the  last  chai)ter— with  which  the  historical  Hellcns 
take  their  start:  community  of  blood,  languuge,  religious  point  of 
view,  legends,  sacriiices,  festivals,  and  aho  (with  certain  allowances) 
of  manners  and  character.  The  analogy  of  manners  and  character 
between  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian  Kyna-tha  and  the 
polile  Athens,  was,  indeed,  accompanied  with  wide  diHerences;  yet 
if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign  contempr)raries,  we  shall  tind 
certain  negative  characteristics,  of  much  import:mee  common  lo 
both.  In  no  city  of  historicjd  Greece  did  there  prevail  cither  himian 
sacrifices;  or  deliberate  mutilation,  such  as  cutting  oft'  the  nose,  ears, 
hands,  feet,  etc.;  or  castration;  or  selling  of  children  into  slavery; 
or  polygamy;  or  the  feeling  of  unlimited  obedience  toward  one 
man:  lill  customs  which  might  be  pointed  out  as  existing  among  the 
contemporary  Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Thracians,  etc. 
The  habit  of  running,"wresthng,^ boxing,  etc.,  in  iiynmastic  contests, 
with  the  body  perfectly  naked,  was  common  to  all  Greeks,  having 
been  first  adopted  as  a  Lacedirmonian  fashion  in  the  fourteenth 
Olympiad:  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  remark,  that  it  was  not  only 
nol  practiced,  but  even  regiirded  as  unseemly,  among  non-llellens. 
Of  such  customs,  indeed,  lit  once  common  to  all  the  Greeks,  and 
peculiar  to  them  as  distinguished  from  otlicrs,  we  cannot  specify  a 
great  number;  but  we  may  see  enough  to  convince  ourselves  that 
there  did  really  exist,  in  spite  of  local  differences,  a  general  Hellenic 
sentiment  anddiaracter,  which  counted  among  the  cementing  causes 
of  a  union  apparently  so  little  assured. 


For  we  must  recollect,  that  in  respect  to  political  sovereign t}'-,  com- 
plete disunion  w^as  among  their  most  cherished  principles.  The  only 
source  of  supreme  authority  to  winch  a  Greek  felt  respect  and  attach- 
ment, was  to  be  sought  within  the  walls  of  his  own  city.  Authority 
seated  in  another  city  might  operate  upon  his  fears — might  procure 
for  him  increased  security  and  advantages,  as  we  shall  have  occasiou 
hereafter  to  show  with  regard  to  Atliens  and  her  subject  allies- 
might  even  be  mildly  exercised,  and  inspire  no  special  aversion;  but 
still  the  principle  of  it  was  repugnant  to  the  rooted  sentiment  of  hia 
mind,  and  he  is  always  found  gravitating  tow^ard  the  distinct  sover- 
eignty of  his  own  boule  or  ekklesia.  This  is  a  disposition  common 
both  to  democracies  and  oligarchies,  and  operative  even  among  the 
different  towns  belonging  to  the  same  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic 
name — Achaeans,  Phokians,  Boeotians,  etc.  Tiie  twelve  Achaean 
cities  are  harmonious  allies,  with  a  periodical  festival,  wiiich  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  a  congress, — but  equal  and  independent 
political  communities.  The  Btjeotian  towns,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes,  their  reputed  metropolis,  recognize  certain  common  obliga- 
tions, and  obey,  on  various  particular  matters,  chosen  otticers  named 
Bccotarchs, — but  we  shall  see,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  centrifu- 
gal tendencies  constantly  manifesting  themselves,  and  resisted  chiefly 
by  the  interests  and  power  of  Thebes.  That  great,  successful,  and 
fortunate  revolution  wh  ch  merged  the  several  independent  political 
communities  of  Attica  into  the  single  unity  of  Athens,  took  place 
before  the  time  of  authentic  history:  it  is  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  hero  Theseus,  but  we  know  not  how  it  w\as  effected,  while  its 
comparatively  large  size  and  extent  render  it  a  signal  exception  to 
Hellenic  tendencies  generallv. 

Political 'disunion — sovereign  authority  within  the  city-walls — thus 
formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Greek  mind.  The  relation  between 
one  city  and  another  w^as  an  international  relation,  not  a  relation 
subsisting  between  members  of  a  common  political  aggregate. 
"Within  a  few  miles  from  his  own  city-walls,  an  Athenian  found 
himself  in  the  territory  of  another  city,  wherein  he  was  nothing 
more  than  an  alien, — where  he  could  not  acquire  property  in  house 
or  land,  nor  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  any  native  woman,  nor 
sue  for  legal  protection  against  injury  except  through  the  mediation 
of  some  friendly  citizen.  The  right  of  intermarriage  and  of  acquir- 
ing landed  property  was  occasionally  granted  by  a  cit}'  to  some  indi- 
vidual non-freeman,  as  matter  of  special  favor,  and  sometimes 
(though  very  rarely)  reciprocated  generally  between  two  separate 
cities.  But  the  obligations  between  one  city  and  another,  or  between 
the  citizen  of  the  one  and  the  citizen  of  the  other,  are  all  matters  of 
special  covenant,  agreed  to  by  the  sovereign  authority  in  each.  Such 
coexistence  of  entire  political  severance  with  so  much  fellowship  ia 
other  ways,  is  perplexing  in  modern  ideas;  and  modern  language  is 
not  well  furnished  with  expressions  to  describe  Greek  political  phe- 
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iiomena.     We  may  say  that  an  Athenian  citizen  was  an  aaen  when 

he  arrived  as  a  visitor  in  Corinth,  but  wc  can  hardly  say  that  he  was 

a  foreigner :  and  though  the  relations  between  Corinth  and  Athens 

were  in  principle  Infernationah  yet  that  word  would  be  obviously 

unsuitable  to  the  numerous  petty  autonomies  of  Hellas,  besides  tiiat 

we  require  it  for  describing  the  relations  of  Hellenes  generally  with 

Persians  or  Carthaginians.    We  are  compelled  to  use  a  word  such  as 

interpolitical  to  describe  the  transactions  between  separate  breeK 

cities,  so  numerous  in  the  course  of  this  history.         ,     ,    . 

•      As   on  the  one  hand,  a  Greek  will  not  consent  to  look  for  sever- 

eign  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city  so,  on  the  other 

hand,  he  mus't  have  a  city  to  look  to:  scattered  villages  ^viH  not  sat- 

isfv  in  his  mind  the  exigences  of  social  order,  security,  and  dignity. 

Though  the  coalescence  of  smaller  towns  into  a  larger  is  repugnant 

to  his  feelings,  that  of  villages  into  a  town  appears  to  him  a  manitest 

advance  in  tlie  scale  of  civilization.      Such  at  least  is  the  governing 
sentiment  of  Greece  throughout  the  historical  period;  for  there  was 
always  a  certain  portion  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate--the  rudest  and 
least  advanced  among  them-who  dwelt  in  "^^4?[^\^^e^  7^^^^^^f  ;^^"^ 
upon  whom  the  citizen  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thebes  lof  ed  down 
as  inferiors.     Such  village  residence  was  the  character  of  the  Epiiols 
universally,  and  prevailed  throughout  Hellas  itself  in  those  very  early 
and  eve^i  ante-Homeric  times  upon  which  Thucydides  looked  back 
as  deplorably  barbarous --times  of  universal  poverty  and  insecurity, 
-:U)sence  of  pacific  intercourse, -petty  warfare  and  plunder,  com- 
pelling every  man  to  pass  his  life  armed,-^endlcss  migration  without 
any  local  attachments.     Many  of  the  considerable  cities  of  Greece 
are  mentioned  as  aggregations  of  pre-existing  villages,  some  ot   h  m 
in   times  com])aratively  recent.     Tegea  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia 
represent  in  this  way  the  confluence  of  eight  villages  and  five  villages 
re  pectively;  Dyme  in  Achaia  was  brought  together  ou    of  ..gh 
villages,  and  Elis  in  the  same  manner,  at  a  period  eye^n  kter  than 
the  Persian  invasion;  the  like  seems  to  have  happened  with  >  egaia. 
and  Tana«>-ra.     A  large  proportion  of  the  Arcadians  continued  then 
vma'e  m-fdown  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  it  suited 
the  i^irposes  of  Sparta  to  keep  them  thus  disunited;  ^\ P^^i^.y  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
wc  Shall  see  hereafter  illustrated  by  the  dismemberment  of  Mantineia 
(into  its  primitive  component  villages)  which  the   Spartan  contem- 
poraries  of  Agesilaus  carried  into  effect,  but  which  was  reversed  as 
soon  as  the  power  of  Sparta  was  no  longer  paramount —as  well  as 
by  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  out  of  a  large  number  of  petty 
Arcadian  towns  and  villages,  one  of  the  capital  measures  ot  Lpa- 
meinondas.     As  this  measure  was  an  elevation  of  Arcadian  impor- 
tance   so  the  reverse  proceeding— the  breaking  up  of  a  city  into  its 
elementary  villages-was  not  only  a  sentence  of  privation  and  sutler- 
in"-   but  also  a  complete  extinction  of  Grecian  rank  and  digni.y. 
The  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  aElolians,  and  the  Akaruanians  nuun- 
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tained  their  separate  village  residence  down  to  a  still  later  period, 
preserving  along  with  it  their  primitive  rudeness  and  disorderly 
pugnacity.     Their  villages  were  unfortified,  and  defended  only  by 
comparative  inaccessibility;  in  case  of  need  they  fled  for  safety  with 
their  cattle  into  the  woods   and  mountains.      Amid  such  inauspi- 
cious circumstances  there  was  no  room  for  that  expansiou  of  the 
social  and  political  feelings  to  which  protected  intra-mural  residence 
and  increased  numbers  gave  birth;  there  was  no  consecrated  acropo- 
lis or  agora— no  ornamented  temples  and  porticoes,  exhibiting  the 
continued  offerings  of  successive  generations — no  theater  for  music 
or  recitation,  no  gymnasium  for  athletic  exercises — none  of  those 
fixed  arrangements  for  transacting  public  business  with  regularity 
and  decorum  which  the  Greek  citizen,  v»4th  his  powerful  sentiment 
of  localitv,  deemed  essential  to  a  dia:nified  existence.     The  villaij:e 
was  nothing  more  than  a  fraction  and  a  subordinate,  appertaining  as 
a  limb  to  the  organized   body  called  the  city.     But  tlie  city  and  the 
State  are  in  his  mind  and  iu  his  language  one  and  the  same.     While 
no  organization  less  than  the  city  can  satisfy  the  exigences  of  aa 
intelligent   freeman,  the  city  is  itself  a  perfect  and  self-sufficient 
whole,  admitting  no  incorporation  into  any  higher  political  unity. 
It  deserves  notice  that  Sparta  even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power 
was  not  (properly  speaking)  a  city,  but  a  mere  agglutination  of  five  " 
adjacent  villages,   retaining  unchanged  its  old-fashioned  trim:  for 
the  extreme  defensilnlity  of  its  frontier  and  the  military  prowess  of 
its  inhabitants  supplied  the  absence  of  w^alls,  while  the  discipline 
imposed  upon  the  Spartan  exceeded  in  rigor  and  minuteness  any- 
thing know^n  in  Greece.     And  thus  Sparta,  though  less  than  a  city 
in  respect  to  external  appearance,  was  more  than  a  city  in  respect  to 
perfection  of  drilling  and  fixity  of  political  routine.     The  contrast 
between  the  humble  appearance  and  the  mighty  reality  is  pointed 
out  by  Thucydides.     The  inhabitants  of  the  small  territory  of  Pisa, 
wherein  Olympia  is  situated,  had  once  enjo\'ed  the  honorable  privi- 
lege of  administering  the  Olympic  festival.     Having  been  robbed 
of  it  and  subjected  by  the  more  powerful  Eleians,  the}^  took  advan- 
tage of  various  movements  and  tendencies  among  the  larger  Greciau 
powers  to  try  and  regain  it;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  w^e  find 
their  claim  repudiated  because  they  \vere  villagers,  and  unw^ortliy  of 
so  great  a  distinction.     There  was  nothing  to  be  called  a  city  in  the  { 
Pisatid  territory.  ^ 

In  going  through  historical  Greece,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the 
Hellenic  aggregate  with  its  constituent  elements  as  a  primary  fact 
to  start  from,  because  the  state  of  our  information  does  not  enable 
us  to  ascend  any  higher.  By  what  circumstances,  or  out  of  what 
pre-exisiting  elements,  tliis  aggregate  was  brougiit  together  and 
modified,  we  find  no  evidence  entitled  to  credit.  Tiiere  are  indt'cd 
various  names  wiiich  are  alfirmed   to  designate  ante-Hellenic  inhab- 

itauls  of  many  parts  of  Greece,— the  Pelasgi,  the  Leleges,  the  Ku- 
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retes,  the  Kaukones,  the  Aones,  the  Temmikes,  the  Hyantes,   the 

Telcbines,  the  I3(jeotian  Thracians,  the  Teleboaj,  the  Ephyri,  the 
Phlegyje,  etc.  These  are  names  belonging  to  legendary,  not  to  his- 
torical Greece— extracted  out  of  a  variety  of  conflicting  legends  by 
the  logographers  and  subsequent  historians,  who  strung  together  oiJt  of 
them  a  supposed  history  of  the  past,  at  a  time  w  hen  the  conditions 
of  historical  evidence  were  very  little  understood.  That  these 
names  designated  real  nations,  may  he  true,  but  here  our  knowledge 
ends.  We  liave  no  well-informed  witness  to  tell  us  their  times,  their 
limits  of  residence,  their  acts,  or  their  character;  nor  do  we  know 
how  far  they  are  identical  with  or  diverse  from  historical  Hellens — 

whom  we  are  warranted  in  calling,  not  indeed,  the  first  inhabitants 

of  the  countrv,  but  the  tirst  known  to  us  upon  any  tolerable  evi- 
dence. If  any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknown  ante-Helleiiic 
period  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to  him  to  do  so. 
But  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured  predicates,  noway 
enlarging  our  insight  into  real  history,  nor  enabling  us  to  explain  — 
what'^vould  be  the  real  historical  problem— how  or  from  whom  the 
Hellens  acquired  that  stock  of  dispositions,  aptitudes,  arts,  etc., 
with  which  they  begin  their  career.  Whoever  has  examined  tlie 
many  conflicting  systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi, — from  the  literal 
belief  of  Clavier,  Larcher,  and  Kaoul  Piochette  (which  appears  to  me 
at  least  the  most  consistent  way  of  proceeding),  to  the  interpretative 
and  half-incredulous  processes  applied  by  abler  men,  such  as  Kie- 
l)uhr,  or  O.  Mliller,  or  Dr.  Thirlwall— will  not  be  displeased  with  my 
resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a  problem.  No  attested  facts  are 
now  present  to  us— none  were  present  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
even  in  their  age— on  which  to  build  trustworthy  affirmations  repect- 
ing  the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians.  And  where  such  is  the  case,  we 
may  without  impropriety  apply  the  remark  of  Herodotus  respc  cting 
one  of  the  theories  which  he  had  heard  lor  explaning  tlie  inundation 
of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connection  with  the  circumfluous  ocean 
—that  ''  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story  into  the  invisible  world, 
passes  out  of  the  range  of  criticism." 

As  far  as  our  know  ledge  extends,  there  were  no  towns  or  villages 
called  Pelasgian,  in  Greece  proper,  since  776  B.C.  But  there  still 
existed  in  two  different  places,  even  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  people 
whom  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgians.  One  portion  of  these  occu]ued 
the  towns  of  Plakia  and  Skvlake  near  Kyzikus,  on  the  Propontis; 
another  dwelt  in  a  town  called  Kreston,  near  the  Ihermaicguff. 
There  were,  moreover,  certain  other  Pelasgian  townships  which  he 
does  not  specif}^- it  seems,  indeed,  from  Thucydides,  that  there 
were  some  little  Pelasgian  townships  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos. 
Now^  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
people  of  Kreston,  those  of  Plakia  and  Skvlake,  ai;d  those  of  the 
other  unnamed  Pelasgian  townships,  all  spoke  the  siime  hin^uage, 
and  each  of  them  respectively,  a  diilerent  language  from  their  neigh- 
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bors  around  them.    He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  their  language 

was  a  barbarous  (i.e.,  a  non-Hellenic)  language;  and  this  fact  he 
qtiotes  as  an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Pelasgian  language 
was  a  barbarous  language,  or  distinct  from  the  Hellenic.  He  at  the 
same  time  states  expressly  that  he  has  no  positive  knowledge  what 
language  the  ancient  Pelasgians  spoke — one  proof,  among  others, 
that  no  memorials  nor  means  of  distinct  information  concerning  that 
people  could  have  been  open  to  him. 

I     Tiiis  is  the  one  single  fact,  amid  so  manj''  conjectures  concerning 
■*  the  Pelasgians,  which  we  can  be  said  to  know  upon  the  testimony  of 
a  competent  and  contemporary  witness:   the  few  townships — scat- 
tered and  inconsiderable,  but  all  that  Herodotus  in  his  day  knew  as 

Pelasgian — spoke  a  barbarous  language.     And  upon  such  a  point  he 

must  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  judge.  If  then  (infers  the  historian) 
all  the  early  Pelasgians  spoke  the  same  language  as  those  of  Kreston 
and  Plakia,  they  must  have  changed  their  language  at  the  time  when 
they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  or  became  Hellens.  Now 
Herodotus  conceives  that  aggregate  to  have  been  gradually  enlarged  to 
its  great  actual  size  by  incorporating  with  itself  not  only  the  Pelasgians, 
but  several  other  nations  once  barbarians;  the  Hellens  having  been 
originally  an  inconsiderable  people.  Among  those  other  nations 
once  barbarian  whom  Herodotus  supposes  to  have  become  Hellenized, 
w^e  may  probably  number  the  Leleges;  and  with  respect  to  them  as 

well  as  to  the  Pelasgians,  we  have  contemporary  testimony  proving 
the  existence  of  barbarian  Leleges  in  later  times.  Philippus  the 
Karian  historian  attested  the  present  existence,  and  believed  in  the 
past  existence,  of  Leleges  in  his  country  as  serfs  or  dependent  culti- 
vators under  the  Karians,  analogous  to  the  Helots  in  Laconia  or  the 

Penesta?  in  Thessaly.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  there  were  no  Hel- 
lens— no  men  speaking  the  llellenic  tongue — standing  in  such  a 
relation  to  the  Karians.  Among  those  many  barbaric-speaking 
nations  whom  Herodotus  believed  to  have  changed  their  language 
and  passed  into  Hellens.  we  may  therefore  fairly  consider  the 
Lelesres  to  have  been  included.  For  next  to  the  Pelasirians  and 
Pelasgus,  the  Leleges  and  Lelex  figure  most  conspicuously  in  the 
legendary  genealogies;  and  both  together  cover  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  soil. 

Confining  myself  to  historical  evidence  and  believing  that  no 
assured  results  can  be  derived  from  the  attempt  to  transform  legend 
into  history,  I  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  Avith  confidence  as 
to  the  barbaric  language  spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  of  his  day,  and  I 
believe  the  same  with  regard  to  the  historical  Leleges — but  without 
presuming  to  determine  anything  in  regard  to  the  legendary  Pelas- 
gians and  Leleges,  the  supposed  ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
And  I  think  this  course  more  consonant  to  the  laws  of  historical 
inquiry  than  that  w^hich  comes  recommended  by  the  high  authority 
of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  softens  and  explans  aw^ay  the  statement  of 
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Herodotus  nntil  it  is  made  to  mean  only  that  the  PJn^irians  of 
Phikia  and  Kreston  spoke  a  very  bad  Greek.  The  aflnmation  of 
Herodoiiis  is  distinct,  and  twice  repeated,  that  the  Pehisgians  ot 
thc^e  towns  and  of  his  own  time  spoke  a  barbaric  language ;  and  that 
word  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  but  one  interpretation.  To  suppose 
that  a  man  who,  like  Herodotus,  had  heard  almost  every  yarieiy  of 
Greek  in  the  course  of  Ins  Ion <»•  travels,  as  well  as  Egyptian  1  ha- 
nician  Assyria,  Lvdian,  and  other  languages,  did  not  know  how  to 
disiinguish^bad  Hellenic  Irom  non-Helknic,  is  in  my  judgment  mad- 
missible;  at  any  rate  the  supposition  is  not  to  be  adopted  without 
more  cogent  evidence  than  any  Avhich  is  here  iound. 

\s  1  do  not  presume  to  detern.lne  wl)at  were  the  antecedent  inter- 
nal elements  out  of  which  the  Hellenic  aggregate  was  formed,  so 
I  confess  myself  equally  uninformed  with  regard  to  its  exlernal 
constituents.  Kadmus,  Danaus,  Kekrops--the  eponyms  ol  the 
Kadmeians,  of  the  Danaans,  and  of  the  Attic  Kekropia— present  them- 
selves to  my  vision  as  creatures  of  legend,  and  m  that  character  i 
have  already  adverted  to  them.  That  there  may  have  been  very  early 
settlements  in  continental  Greece  from  Pha^nicia  and  Egypt,  is  no- 
wise impossible;  but  I  see  neither  positive  proof  nor  ground  ior 
probable  inference,  that  there  were  any  such,  though  traces  ot  I  Im- 

Dician  settlements  in  some  of  the  islands  may  doubtless  be  pointed 
out  And  if  we  examine  the  character  and  aptitude  of  Greeks  as 
compared  eitlier  with  Egyptians  or  Phcenicians,  it  wil  appear  that 
there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  an  obvious  and  fundantental  con- 
trast-  the  Greek  may  occasionally  be  found  as  a  borrower  from  these 
ultramarine  contemporaries,  but  he  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  their 
offspriiP'-  or  derivative.  Nor  can  1  bring  myself  to  accept  an  hypoth- 
esis whfch  implies  (unless  we  are  to  regard  the  supposed  foreign 
immin-rants  as  very  few  in  number,  in  which  case  the  question  ose3 
most^f  its  importance)  that  the  Hellenic  language— the  nob  est 
among  the  manv  varieties  of  human  speech,  and  possessing  wiihiu 
itself  a  pervading  svmmetry  and  organization— is  a  mere  contluence 
Of  two  foreign  barbaric  languages  (Pluenician  and  Egyptian)  witii 
tw^oor  more  internal  barbaric  languages— Pelasgian,  Lelegian,  etc. 
In  the  mode  of  investitration  pursued  by  different  historians  into  this 
question  of  early  foreign  colonies,  there  is  great  difference  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pelas<xi)  between  different  authors-from  the  acquiescent 
Euemerism  of  Kaoul  Kochette  to  the  refined  distillation  of  Dr.  1  hirl- 
wall  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  history.  It  will  be  found  that  thp 
amount  of  positive  knowledoe  whicli  Dr.  Thirlwall  guarantees  to  Ins 
readers  in  that  chapter  is  extremely  inconsiderable;  tor  though  he 
proceeds  uiion  the  general  theory  (different  from  that  which  I  hold) 
that  historical  matter  may  be  distinguished  and  elicited  from  the 
le^'cnds  yet  when  the  question  arises  respecting  any  detiiiite  histori- 
cal rc-u'lt,  his  canon  of  credibility  is  too  just  to  permit  him  )o  over. 
look  the  absence  of  positive   evidence,    even  when    all    mtnnsic 
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incredibility  is  removed.  That  which  I  note  as  Terra  Incognita,  is 
in  his  view  a  land  which  may  be  known  up  to  a  certain  point;  but 
the  map  which  he  draws  of  it  contains  so  few  ascertained  places  as 
to  differ  very  little  from  absolute  vacuity. 

The  most  ancient  district  called  Hellas  is  affirmed  by  Aristotle  to 
have  been  near  Dodona  and  the  river  Achelous — a  description  which 
would  have  been  unintelligible  (since  the  river  does  not  flow^  near 
Dodona),  if  it  had  not  been  qualified  by  the  remark,  that  the  river 
had  often  in  former  times  changed  its  course.  He  states,  moreover, 
that  the  deluge  of  Deukalion  took  place  chiefly  in  this  district,  which 
was  in  those  earl3^days  inhabited  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then 
called  Gra^ci,  but  now  Hellenes.  The  JSelli  (called  by  Pindar  Helli) 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of  the  Dodoniiean  Zeus — 
**  men  wiio  slept  on  the  ground  and  never  washed  their  feet,"  and 
Hesiod  in  one  of  the  lost  poems  (the  Eoiai)  speaks  of  tlie  fat  land  and 
rich  pastures  of  the  land  called  Hellopia  wherein  Dodona  ^vas  situ- 
ated. On  what  authority  Aristotle  made  his  statement,  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  general  feeling  of  the  Greeks  was  different,  connect- 
ing Deukalion,  Hellen,  and  tlie  Hellenes,  primarily  and  specially 
with  the  territory  called  Achaia  Phthiotis,  between  Mount  Othrys 
and  Q^ta.  We  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  his  assertion  that  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dodona  were  called  Grseci  before  they 
w^ere  called  Hellenes.  There  is  no  ascertained  instance  of  the  men- 
tion of  a  people  called  Graeci  in  any  author  earlier  than  this  Aris- 
totelian treatise;  for  the  allusions  to  Alkman  and  Sophokles  prove 
nothing  to  the  point.  Nor  can  we  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  Hellenes  w^ere  know^n  to  the  Romans  only  under  the  name  of 
Gra?ci  or  Graii.  But  the  name  by  wiiich  a  people  is  known  to 
foreigners  is  often  completely  different  from  its  owm  domestic  name, 
and  we  are  not  less  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  reason,  how  the  Rasena  of 
Etruria  came  to  be  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Tuscans  or 
Etruscans. 


CHAPTER  IIL. 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    HELLENIC    AGGREGATE,    SEPARATELY    TAKEN. — 

GREEKS  NORTH   OF   PELOPONNESUS. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  touched  upon  the  Greeks  in  their 
aggregate  capacity,  I  novv  come  to  describe  separately  the  portions 
of  which  this  aggregate  consisted,  as  they  present  themselves  at  the 
first  discernible  period  of  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  twelve  races  or  subdivisions, 
members  of  w^hat  is  called  the  Amphiktyonic  convocation,  were  as 
follows: 
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North  of  the  pass  of  Therm opyLT, — Thessalians,  Perrhjcbians, 
Magnetes,  Aclueans,  Melians,  ^nianes,  Dolopes. 

South  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Dorians,  lonians,  Boeotians, 
Lokrians,  Phokians. 

Other  Hellenic  races,  not  comprised  among  the  Amphiktyons, 
were : 

The  iEtolians  and  Akarnanians,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

The  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Pisatans,  and  Triphylians,  in  the  central 

and  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus:  I  do  not  liere  name  the 
Achseans,  who  occupied  the  southern  or  Peloponnesian  coast  of  ilie 
Corinthian  gulf,  because  tliey  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  orig- 
inally of  the  same  race  as  the  Phthiot  Acha^ans,  and  therefore  par- 
ticipant in  the  Amiihiktyonic  constituency,  though  their  actual 
connection  with  it  may  have  been  disused. 

The  Dryopes,  an  inconsiderable,  but  seemingly  peculiar  subdivision, 
who  occupied  some  scattered  points  on  the  sea-coast — Hermione  on 
the  Argolic  peninsula;  Styrus  and  Karystus  in  Euboca;  the  island  of 
Kythnus,  etc. 

Though  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  our  historical  dis- 
cernment of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  apart  from  the  illusions  of  legend, 
commences  with  776  B.C.,  yet  with  regard  to  the  larger  number  of 
its  subdivisions  just  enumerated,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
any  specific  facts  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  in  480  B.C. 
Until  the  year  560  b.c.  (the  ej^och  of  Cra^sus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
Peisistratus  at  Athens),  the  history  of  the  Greeks  presents  hardly 
anything  of  a  collective  character:  the  movements  of  each  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  world  begin  and  end  apart  from  the  rest.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Kirrha  by  the  Amphiktyons  is  the  first  historical  incident 
which  brings  into  play,  in  defense  of  the  Delphian  temple,  a  common 
Hellenic  feeling  of  active  obligation. 

But  about  560  B.C.,  two  important  changes  are  seen  to  come  into 
operation  which  alter  the  character  of  Grecian  history — extricating 
it  out  of  its  former  chaos  of  detail,  and  centralizing  its  isolated  phe- 
nomena: 1.  The  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Lydia  and  by 
Persia,  followed  by  their  struggles  for  enuincipation — wherein  the 
European  Greeks  became  implicated,  first  as  accessories,  and  after- 
ward as  principals.  2.  The  combined  action  of  the  large  mass  of 
Greeks  under  Sparta,  as  their  most  powerful  state  and  acknowledged 
chief,  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  growth  of  Athens, 
the  complete  development  of  Grecian  maritime  power,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  the  headship.  These  tw^o  causes, 
though  distinct  in  themselves,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as 
working  together  to  a  certain  degree — or  rather  the  second  grew  out 
of  the  first.  For  it  was  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  which  first 
gave  birth  to  a  wide-spread  alarm  and  antipathy  among  the  leading 
Greeks  (-we  must  not  call  it  Pan-Hellenic,  since  more  than  half  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  constituency  gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes) 
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against  the  barbarians  of  the  East,  and  impressed  them  with  the 
necessity  of  joint  active  operations  under  a  leader.  The  idea  of  a 
leadership  or  hegemony  of  collective  Hellas,  as  a  privilege  necessarily 
vest''d  in  some  one  state  for  common  security  against  the  barbarians, 
thus  became  current — an  idea  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Solon,  or  any 
one  of  the  same  age.  Next  came  the  miraculous  development  of 
Athens,  and  the  violent  contest  between  her  and  Sparta  wOiich  should 
be  the  leader;  the  larger  portion  of  Hellas  taking  side  with  one  or  the 
other,  and  the  common  quarrel  against  the  Persian  being  for  the  time 
put  out  of  sight.  Athens  is  put  down,  Sparta  acquires  the  undis- 
puted hegemony,  and  again  the  antibarbaric  feeling  manifests  itself, 
though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic  expeditions  of  Agesilaus.  But  the 
Spartans,  too  incompetent  either  to  deserve  or  maintain  this  exalted 
position,  are  overthrown  by  the  Thebans — themselves  not  less  incom- 
petent, with  the  single  exception  of  Epameinondas.  The  death  of 
that  single  man  extinguishes  the  pretensions  of  Thebes  to  the  hegem- 
ony. Hellas  is  left,  like  the  deserted  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey, 
worried  by  the  competition  of  several  suitors,  none  of  whom  is  strong 
enough  to  stretch  the  bow  on  which  the  prize  depends.  Such  a  man- 
ifestation of  force,  as  well  as  the  trampling  down  of  the  competing 
suitors,  is  reserved,  not  for  any  legitimate  Hellenic  arm,  but  for  a 
semi-hellenized  Macedonian,  "  brought  up  at  Pella,"  and  making  good 
his  encroachments  gradually  from  the  north  of  Olympus.  The  hegem- 
ony of  Greece  thus  passes  forever  out  of  Grecian  hands;  but  the  con- 
queror finds  his  interest  in  reviving  as  a  name  and  pretext,  the  old  miso- 
Persian  banner,  after  it  had  ceased  to  represent  any  real  or  earnest 
feeling,  and  had  given  place  to  other  impulses  of  more  recent  growth. 
The  desolation  and  sacrilege  once  committed  by  Xerxes  at  Athens  is 
avenged  by  annihilation  of  the  Persian  empire.  And  this  victorious 
consummation  of  the  once  powerful  Pan-Hellenic  antipathy— the 
dream  of  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle 
of  Kunaxa — the  hope  of  Jason  of  Pherae — the  exhortation  of  Isok- 
rates — the  project  of  Philip  and  the  achievement  of  Alexander, — ■ 
while  it  manifests  the  irresistible  might  of  Hellenic  and  Macedonian 
arms  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  w^orld,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
closing  scene  of  substantive  Grecian  life.  The  citizen-feelings  of 
Greece  become  afterward  merely  secondary  forces,  subordinate  to 
the  preponderance  of  Greek  mercenaries  under  Macedonian  order, 
and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native  Hellens — the  ^tolian  mountaineers. 
Some  few  individuals  are  indeed  found,  even  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Hellas,  and  the  Achasan  confed- 
eration of  that  century  is  an  honorable  attempt  to  contend  against 
irresistible  difl[iculties:  but  on  the  whole,  that  free,  social,  and  politi- 
cal march,  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the  earlier  centuries,  is 
irrevocably  banished  from  Greece  after  the  generation  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 
The  foregoing  brief  sketch  will  show  that,  taking  the  period  from 
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Croesus  and  Peisistratus  down  to  the  generation  of  Alexander  (560- 
300  BC)  the  phenomena  of  HeUas  generally,  and  her  relations, 
bothforeii-n  and  iuterpolitical,  admit  of  being  grouped  together  lu 
masses  with  continued  dependence  on  one  or  a  few  predominant  cir- 
cumstances. They  may  be  said  tx)  constitute  a  sort  of  histonca 
epopee,  analoirous  to  that  which  Herodotus  has  constructed  out  of 
the  wars  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  from  the  legends  of  lo  and 
Europa  down  to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes.  But  when  we  are  called  back 
to  the  period  between  77G  and  560  B.C.,  the  phenomena  brought  to 
our  knowlcdiie  are  scanty  in  number-exhibiting  few  common  feel- 
incrs  or  interests,  and  no  tendency  toward  any  one  assignable  pur- 
v6ke  To  impart  attraction  to  this  first  period  so  obscure  and 
unpromising,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  witH 
the  second  rparlly  as  a  preparation,  partly  as  a  contrast. 

Of  the  exlra-Peloponnesian  Greeks  north  of  Attica   during  tl;eso 
two  centuries,  we  know  absolutely  nothing;  but  it  will  be  possible 

to  furnisli  some  information  respecting  the  early  condition  and  strug- 
rrles  of  the  ffreat  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus,  and  respecting  the 
rise  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first  place  in  the  comparative 
scale  of  Grecian  powers  Athens  becomes  first  known  to  us  at  the 
leo-islation  of  Drako  and  the  attempt  ot  Kylon  (020  B.C.)  to  make 
himself  despot;  and  we  gather  some  facts  concerning  the  Ionic  cities 
in  Euboea  Lnd  Asia  Minor  during  the  century  of  their  chief  pros- 
perity prior  to  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Crtesiis.  In  this  way  we 
shall  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
—of  the  short-lived  and  energetic  development  of  the  Ionic  Grecxvs 
^Bnd  of  the  slow  working  of  those  causes  which  tended  to  bring 
about  increased  Hellenic  intercommunication-as  contrasted  with  the 
enlarired  ran^-e  of  ambition,  the  grand  pan-Hellenic  ideas  the  sj  s- 
temat^ized  party- antipathies,  and  the  intensified  action  both  abroad 
and  at  home   which  grew  out  of  the  contest  with  Persia.         ^ 

There  are 'also  two  or  three  remarkable  manifestations  which  will 
require  special  notice  during  this  first  period  of  Grecian  history: 
1  The  crreat  multiplicity  of  colonies  sent  fortli  by  individual  cities 
and  the'rise  and  proirress  of  these  several  colonies;  2.  The  number  of 
diots  who  arosl  iifthe  various  Grecian  cities;  3  The  lyric  poetry ; 
4  Tlie  rudiments  of  that  which  afterward  ripened  into  moral  philos- 
ophy, as  manifested  in  gnomes   or  aphorisms-or  the  age  ot  tb( 

^Tiu  befo^re  I^proceed  to  relate  those  earliest  proceedings  (unfortu- 
nately too  few)  of  the  Dorians  and  lonians  during  the  historical 
neriod  to-ether  with  the  other  matters  just  alluded  to,  it  will  be  con- 
venient  to"-o  over  the  names  and  positions  of  those  other  Grecian 
St'  tes  respecting  which  we  have  no  information  during  these  first 
t^;^)  centuries.  "Some  idea  will  thus  be  formed  of  the  less  important, 
members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  previous  to  the  time  when  tney 
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will  be  called  into  action.     We  begin  by  the  territory'  north  of  the 
pass  of  ThermopyliJe. 

Of  the  dilfeient  races  who  dwelt  between  this  celebrated  pass 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneius,  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
important  were  the  Thessalians.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
this  area  passes  under  the  name  of  Thessaly — since  nominally, 
though  not  always  really,  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  extended 
over  the  whole.  We  know  that  the  T^achinian  Herakleia,  founded 
by  tlie  Lacedaemonians  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
close  at  the  ])ass  of  Therinopyke,  was  planted  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Thessalians.  But  there  were  also  within  these  limits  other  races, 
inferior  and  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  yet  said  to  be  of  more 
ancient  date,  and  certainly  not  less  genuine  subdivisions  of  tlie  Hel- 
lenic name.  The  Perrha^bi  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the 
territory  between  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Peneius  and  Mount 
Olympus.  The  Magnetes  dwelt  along  the  eastern  coast,  between 
Mount  Ossa  and  Pelion  on  one  side  and  the  xEgean  on  the  other, 
comprising  the  south-eastern  cape  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasa?  as  far  as  lolkos.  The  Acha^ans  occupied  the  territory 
called  Phthiotis,  extending  from  near  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west  to 
the  Gulf  of  Pagasie  on  the  east — along  the  mountain  chain  of  Othrys 
with  its  lateral  projections  northerly  into  the  Thessalian  plain,  and 
southerly  even  to  its  junction  witli  (Eta.  The  three  tribes  of  the 
Malians  dwelt  between  Achiea  Phthiotis  and  ThermopyhT?,  including 
both  Trachin  and  Herakleia.  Westward  of  Achrea  Phthiotis,  the 
lofty  region  of  Pindus  or  Tymphrestus,  with  its  declivities  both 
westward  and  eastward,  \vas  occupied  by  the  Dolopes. 

All  these  five  tribes  or  subdivisions  —  Perrhicbians,  Magnetcs, 
Achaeans  of  Phthiotis,  Malians,  and  Dolopes,  together  with  certain 
Epirotic  and  Macedonian  tribes  besides,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Pindus  and  Olympus — were  in  a  state  of  irregular  dependence  upon 
the  Thessalians,  who  occupied  the  central  plain  or  basin  drained  by 
the  Peneius.  That  river  receives  the  streams  from  Olympus,  from 
Pindus,  and  from  Othrys — flowing  through  a  region  which  was  sup- 
posed by  its  inhabitants  to  have  been  once  a  lake,  until  Poseidon  cut 
open  the  defile  of  Tempe,  throui>h  which  the  waters  found  an  efiiux. 
In  traveling  northward  from  Thermopyh*,  the  commencement  of 
a  this  fertile  region — the  amplest  space  of  land  continuously  produc- 
tive which  Hellas  presents — is  strikingly  marked  by  the  steep  rock 
and  ancient  fortress  of  Thaumaki;  from  whence  the  traveler,  pas- 
sing over  the  mountains  of  Aclijca  Phthiotis  and  Othrys,  sees  before 
him  the  plains  and  low  declivities  which  reach  northward  across 
Thessaly  to  Olympus.  A  narrow  strip  of  coast — in  the  interior  of 
the  Guff  of  Pagasoe,  between  the  Magnetes  and  the  Achseans,  and 
containing  the  towns  of  Amphanaeumand  Pagasae — belonged  to  this 
proper  territory  of   Thessaly,  but  its  great   expansion  was  inland: 
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within  it  were  situated    the  cities  of  Phcrtc,    PharsnUis,    Skotnssa, 
Larissa,  Krauuon,  Atrax,  Pharkadon,  I'rikka,  Metropohs,  Pehnua, 

etc 

The  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle  from  the  neighboring  plains 
sustained  in  these  cities  a  numerous  ixjpulation,  and   above  all   a 
a  proud  and  disorderly  noblesse,  whose  manners  bore  much  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  lieroic  times.     They  were  violent  in  tlieir 
behavior   eager  in  armed  fAid,  but  unaccustomed  to  political   dis- 
cussion or  compromise;  faithless  as  to  obligations,  yet  at  the  same 
time  2:enerous  in  their  hospitalities,  and    much  given  to  the  en3oy- 
meuts  of  tlie  table.     Breeding  the  tinest  horses  in  Greece,  they  were 
distinguished  for  their  excellence  as  cavalry;  but  their  iniantry  is 
liitle  noticed,  nor  do  the  Thessalian  cities  seem  to  have  possessed 
that     congregation    of    free    and    tolerably   equal    citizens,     each 
master  of  his  own  arms,  out  of  whom  the  ranks  ot  the  hoplites  were 
constituted.     The  warlike  nobles,  such  as  the  Aleuda3  at  Larissa,  the 
Skopadseat  Krannon,  despising  everything  but  equestrian  service  tor 
themselves,    furnished    from    their   extensive   herds   on   the    phiin, 
liorses  for  the  poorer  soldiers.     These  Thessalian  cities  exhibit  the 
extreme  of  turbulent    oliaarchy,    occasionally    trampled  down   by 
some  one  man  of  great  vigor,  but  little  tempered  by  that  sense   of 
political  communion  and  reverence  for  established  law,  which  was 
found   among   the    better   cities   of    Hellas.      Both   in  Athens   and 
Sparta  so  different  in  many  respects  from  each  other,  this  ieeling 
will  be  found,  if  not  indeed  constantly  predominant,  yet  constantly 
present  and  operative.    Both  of  them  exhibit  a  contrast  with  Larissa 
or  PherfE  not  unlike  that  between  Pome  and  Capua— the  former  with 
her  endless  civil  disputes  constitutionally  conducted,  admiiting  the 
ioiiit  action  of  parties  against  a  common  foe;  the  latter  with  her 
abundant  soil  enriching  a  luxurious  oligarchy,  and  impe  ed  accord- 
in"-  to  the  feuds  of  her  great  proprietors,  the  Magii,  BIossu,    ana 

Jubellii.  .       ,  .  1  •*     „„ 

The  Thcssalians  are  indeed   m  their   character  and   capacity  as 

much  Epirotic  or  Macedonian  as  Hellenic,  forming  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  two.  For  the  jMacedonians,  though  trained  in  after- 
times  upon  Grecian  principles  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
SO  as  to  constitute  the  celebrated  heavy  armed  phalanx,  were  ongi- 
nallv  (even  in  the  Peloponncsian  war)  distinguished  chietly  lor  the 
excellence  of  their  cavalry,  like  the  Thessalian;  while  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  or  kausia,  and  the  short  spreading  mantle  or  chlamys, 

were  common  to  both.  .   .     „     .        •         *    r     ^ 

We  are  told  that  the  Thcssalians  were  originally  immigrants  from 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  conquerors  of  the  plain  of  the  1  eiieius, 
which  (according  to  Herodotus)  was  then  called  yLolis,  and  which 
thev  found  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  '^reat  Thessalian  families— such  as  the  Aleuadie  of  Larissa, 
descendants  from  iicrakles,  and  placed  by  Pindar  on  the  same  level  as 
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the  Lacednemonian  kings— would  have  admitted  this  Thesprotian 
origin;  nor  does  it  coincide  with  the  tenor  of  those  legends  which 
make  the  eponym,  Thessalus,  son  of  Herakles.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Thcssalians  was  HellcDic,  a 
variety  of  the  ^olic  dialect;  the  same  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out) 
as  that  of  the  people  whom  they  must  have  found  settled  in  the 
country  at  their  first  conquest.  If  then  it  be  true,  that  at  some 
period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history,  a  body 
of  Thesprotian  warriors  crossed  the  passes  of  Pindus,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  as  conquerors  in  Thessaly,  we  must  suppose  them 
to  have  been  more  warlike  than  numerous,  and  to  have  gradually 
dropped  their  primitive  language. 

In  other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Thessaly, 
such  as  we  find  it  during  the  historical  period,  favors  the  supposition 
of  an  original  mixture  of  conquerors  and  conquered:  for  it  seems 

that  there  was  among  the  Thcssalians  and  their  dependents  a  triple 
gradation,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Laconia.  First,  a  class  of 
rich  proprietors  distributed  throughout  the  principal  cities,  possess- 
ino-  most  of  the  soil,  and  constituting  separate  oligarchies  loosely 
han'^ing  together.  Next  the  subject  Acha^ans,  Magnetes,  Perrhaebi, 
dilTerent  from  theXaconian  Perioeki  in  this  point,  that  they  retained 
their  ancient  tribe-name  and  separate  Amphiktyonic  franchise. 
Thirdly,  a  class  of  serfs  or  dependent  cultivators,  corresponding  to 
the  Laconian  Helots,  who  tilling  the  lands  of  tlie  wealthy  oligarchs, 
paid  over  a  proportion  of  its  produce,  furnished  the  retainers  by 
which  these  great  families  were  surrounded,  served  as  their  follow^crs 

in  the  cavalry,  and  were  in  a  condition  of  villenage,— yet  with  the 
important  reserve  that  they  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
that  they  had  a  permanent  tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  mjiin- 
tained  among  one  anotlier  the  relations  of  family  and  village.  This 
last-meutioned  order  of  men.  in  Thessaly  called  tiie  Penesta?  is 
assimilated  by  all  ancient  authors  to  the  Helots  of  Laconia,  and  in 
both  cases  the  danger  attending  such  a  social  arrangement  is  noticed 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Helots  as  wall  as  the  Penestie  had 
their  own  common  laniruage  and  mutual  sympathies,  a  separate  resi- 
dence arms,  and  counxoe;  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  they  possessed 
the  means  of  acquiring  property,  since  we  are  told  that  some  of  the 
Penestai  were  richer  than  their  masters.  So  many  means  of  action, 
combined  with  a  degraded  social  position,  gave  rise  to  frequent  revolt 
and  incessant  apprehensions.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  slaves  or  dependents,  for  the  benefit  of  proprietoi-s 
in  the  cities,  prevailed  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece.  The  rich 
men  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens,  or  Elis,  must  have  derived  their 

incomes  in  the  same  manner;  but  it  seems  that  there  was  often  m 
other  places  a  larger  intermixture  of  bought  foreign  slaves,  and  also 
that  the  number,  ^fellow-feeling,  and  courage  of  the  degraded  village 
population  was  nowhere  so  great  as  in  Thessaly  and  Laconia.    JNow 
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the  origin  of  the  Penestne  in  Thessaly  is  ascribed  to  the  conquest  of 
the  territory  by  tlie  Thcsprotians,  as  that  of  the  Helots  in  Laconia  is 
traced  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  The  victors  in  botli  countries  are 
said  to  liave  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  vanquished  popnla- 
tion,  whereby  the  latter  became  serfs  and  tillers  of  {he  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  former,  but  were  at  the  same  time  protected  in  their 
holdings,  constituted  subjects  of  the  state,  and  secured  against  being 
sold  awav  as  slaves.  Even  in  the  Thessalian  cities,  thouirh  inhabited 
in  common  by  Thessalian  proprietors  and  their  Penestsc,  the  quarters 
assigned  to  each  w^re  to  a  great  degree  separated :  what  was  called 
the  free  agora  could  not  be  trodden  by  any  Penest  except  when 
specially  summoned. 

Who  the  peo})le  were,  wiiom  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  by  the 
Thcsprotians  reduced  to  this  predial  villenage,  we  find  dilTercntly 
stated.  According  to  Theopompus,  they  were  Perrhaebians  and 
Magnetes;  according  to  others,  Pelasgians;  while  Archemachus 
alleged  them  to  have  been  Boeotians  of  the  territory  of  Arne — some 
emigrating  to  escape  the  conquerors,  others  remaining  and  accepting 
the  condition  of  serfs.  But  the  conquest,  assuming  it  as  a  fact, 
occurred  at  far  too  early  a  day  to  allow  of  our  making  out  either 
the  manner  in  which  it  cam.e  to  pass  or  the  state  of  things  which 
preceded  it.  The  Pelasgians  whom  Herodotus  saw  at  Kreston  arc 
affirmed  by  him  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  those  who  quitted 
Thessaly  to  escape  the  invading  Thcsprotians;  though  others  held 
that  the  Bcrotians,  driven  on  this  occasion  from  their  habitations 
ou  the  gulf  of  Pagaste  near  the  Achgeans  of  Phthiotis,  precipitated 
themselves  on  Orchomenus  and  Boeotia,  and  settled  in  it,  expelling 
the  MinyaB  and  the  Pelasgians. 

Passing  over  the  legends  ou  this  subject,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  historical  time,  we  find  an  established  quadruple  division  of 
Thessaly,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  iVleuas,  the 
ancestor  (real  or  mythical)  of  the  powerful  Alcuada^ — Thessaliotis, 
Pelasgiotis,  Histiaeotis,  Phthiotis.  In  Phthiotis  were  comprehended 
the  Achieans,  whose  chief  towns  were  Meliltea,  Itonus,  Thebie 
Phthiotides,  Alos,  Larissa  Kremaste  and  Pteleou,  on  or  near  the 
w^estern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pac:asae.  Histia?otis,  to  the  north  of  the 
J  Peneius,  comprised  the  Perrhiebians  with  numerous  towns  strong  in 
I  situation,  but  of  no  great  size  or  importance;  they  occupied  the 
f  passes  of  Olympus  and  are  sometimes  considered  as  extending 
westward  across  Pindus.  Pelasgiotis  included  the  Magnetes, 
together  with  that  which  was  called  the  Pelasgic  plain  bordering 
on  the  western  side  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.  Thessaliotis  comprised 
the  central  plain  of  Thessal}-  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Peneius.  This  was  the  political  classification  of  the  Thessalian 
power,  framed  to  suit  a  time  when  the  separate  cities  were  main- 
tained in  harmonious  action  by  favorable  circumstances  or  by  some 
energetic  individual  ascendency;    for  their  union  was  in  general 
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interrupted  and  disorderly,  and  we  find  certain  cities  standing  aloof 
while  the  rest  went  to  war.  Though  a  certain  political  junction,  and 
oblit>ations  of  some  kind  toward  a  common  authority,  were  recog- 
nized in  theory  by  all,  and  a  chief  or  tagus  was  nominated  to 
enforce  obedience,— yet  it  frequently  happened  that  the  disputes  of 
the  cities  among  themselves  prevented  the  choice  of  a  tagus,  or 
drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  left  the  alliance  little  more  than 
nominal.  Larissa,  Pharsalus,  and  Pherse— each  with  its  cluster  of 
dependent  towns  as  adjuncts— seem  to  have  been  nearly  on  a  par  m 
stren^-th,  and  each  torn  by  intestine  faction,  so  that  not  only  was  the 
suprernacy  over  common  dependents  relaxed,  but  even  the  means  of 
repellino-  invaders  greatly  enfeebled.  The  dependence  of  the 
PerrhiBbians,  Magnetes,  Achteans,  and  Malians  might  under  these 

circumstances  be  often  loose  and  easy.  But  the  condition  of  the 
Penestee- who  occupied  the  villages  belonging  to  these  great  cities, 
in  the  central  plain  of  Pelasgiotis  and  Thessaliotis,  and  from  whom 
the  Aleuad«  and  Skopadi3e  derived  their  exuberance  of  landed  prod- 
xice— was  noway  mitigated,  if  it  was  not  even  aggravated,  by  such 
constant  factions.  Nor  were  there  wanting  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
content of  this  subject  class  was  employed  by  members  of  the  native 
oligarchy,  or  even  by  foreign  states,  for  the   purpose   of  bringing 

about  political  revolutions.  .  , ,     .  i 

**  When  Thessaly  is  under  her  tagus,  all  the  neighboring  people 
pay  tribute  to  her;  she  can  send  into  the  field  6,000  cavalry  and 
10  000  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  infantry,"  observed  Jason,  despot  of 
Plierije   to  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  in  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  the 
latter  to  second  his  pretensions  to  that   dignity.     The   impost  due 
from  the  tributaries,  seemingly  considerable,  was  then  realized  witU 
arrears   and  the  duties  upon  imports  at  the  harbors  of  the  Pagasseaii 
irulf  iinposed  for  the  benetit  of  the  confederacy,  were  then  enforced 
with  strictness;    but  the  observation  shows    that  while  unanimous 
Thessaly  was  very  powerful,  her  periods   of  unanimity  were  only 
occasional.     Among  the  nations  which  thus. paid  tribute  to  the  full- 
ness of  Thessalian  power,  we  may  number  not  merely  the  Perrhabi 
Mao-netes,  and  Achseans  of  Phthiotis,   but  also  the  Malians  and 
DoFopes,  and  various  tribes  of  Epirots  extending  to  the  westAvard  of 
Pindus      We  may  remark  that  they  w^ere  all  (except  the  Malians) 
iavelin-men  or  light-armed  troops,  not  serving  in  rank  witli  the  full 
mno!)lv  a  fact  which  in  Greece  counts  as  presumptive  evidence  of  ; 
a  lower  civilization;  the  Magnetes,  too,  had  a  peculiar  close-titting 
mode  of  dress,  probably  suited  to  movements  in  a  mountainous 
country      There  was  even  a  time  when  the  Thessalian  power  threat- 
ened  to  extend  southward  of  Thermopylae,  and  subjugate  the  Pho- 
kians,  Dorians,  and  Lokrians.     So  much  were  the  Phokians  a  armed 
at  this  danger,  that  they  had  built  a  wall  across  the  pass  ot  llier- 
mopvhe  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  defending  it  against  1  liessa- 
lian  Invaders,  who  are  reported  to  have  penetrated  more  tlian  once 
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into  the  Phokian  valleys,  and  to  have  sustained  some  severe  defeats. 
At  what  precise  time  these  events  happened,  we  find  no  information; 
but  It  must  have  been  considerablv  earlier  than  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  since  the  defensive  wall  which  had  been  built  at  Ther- 
mopylae by  the  Phokians  was  found  bv  Leouidas  in  a  state  of  ruin 
But  the  Phokians,  though  they  no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  keep-' 
ing  up  this  wall,  had  not  ceased  to  fear  and  hate  the  Thessalians— an 
antipathy  which  will  be  found  to  manifest  itself  palpably  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  invasion.  On  the  whole,  the  resistance  of  the 
Phokians  was  successful,  for  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  never 
reached  southward  of  the  pass. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  different  ancient  races— PerrhcTbi 
Magnetes,  Acha^ans,  Malians,  Dolopes— thoui^di  tributaries  of  the 
Thessalians,  still  retained  their  Amphiktyonic"  franchise  and  w^ere 
considered  as  legitimate  Hellenes;  all  except  the  Maliaiis'are  indeed 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  We  shall  rarely  have  occasion  to  speak 
much  of  them  in  the  course  of  this  liistory:  they  are  found  siding 
with  Xerxes  (chiefly  by  constraint)  in  his  attack  of  Greece,  and 
almost  indifferent  in  the  struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  That 
the  Achseans  of  Phthiotis  are  a  portion  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Ach^t^ans  of  Peloponnesus  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  though  we 
trace  no  historical  evidence  to  authenticate  it.  Aclisea  Phthiotis  is 
the  seat  of  Hellen,  the  patriarch  of.the  entire  race,--of  the  primitive 
Ilellas,  by  some  treated  as  a  town,  by  others  as  a  district  of  some 
breadth,— and  of  the  great  national  hero  Achilles.  Its  connection 
with  the  Peloponnesian  Acha^ans  is  not  unlike  that  of  Doris  with  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians. 

We  have  also  to  notice  another  ethnical  kindred,  tlie  date  and  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  given  to  us  only  in  a  mythical  form   but 
which  seems  nevertheless  to  be  in  itself  a  realitv,--that  of  the  ivitig- 
netes  on  Pelionand  Ossa,  with  the  two  divisions  of  Asiatic  Magnetes 
or  Magnesia  on  Mount  Sipylus  and  Magnesia  on  the  river  Mscander! 

It  is  said  that  these  two  Asiatic  homonymous  towns  were  founded 
by  migrations  of  the  TJiessalian  Magnetes,  a  body  of  whom  became 
consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  and  chose  a  new  abode  under  his 
directions.  According  to  one  story,  these  emigrants  were  warriors 
returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy;  according  to  another,  they  sought 
fresh  seats  to  escape  from  the  Thesprotian  conquerors  of  Thessaly 
There  was  a  third  story,  according  to  which  the  Thessalian  Maiinetes 
themselves  were  represented  as  colonists  from  Delphi.  Though  we 
can  elicit  no  distinct  matter  of  fact  from  these  legends,  we*  may 
neverlheless  admit  the  connection  of  race  between  the  Thessalian 
and  the  Asiatic  Magnetes  as  well  as  the  reverential  dependence  of 

both,  manifested  in  this  supposed  liliation,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi 
Of  the  Magnetes  in  Krete,  noticed  by  Plato  as  long  extinct  in  his 
time,  we  cannot  absolutely  verify  even  the  existence. 
Of  the  Malians,  Thucydidcs  notices  three  tribes  (j^evrj)  as  cxist- 
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ing  in  his  time— the  Paralii,  the  Hieres  (priests),  and  the  Trachinii, 
or  men  of  Trachin:  it  is  possible  that  the  second  of  the  two  may 
have  been  possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the  Amphiktyonic 
meetings  were  held.  The  prevalence  of  the  hoplites  or  heavy-armed 
infantry  among  the  Malians  indicates  that  we  are  stepping  from 
Thessalian  to  more  southerly  Hellenic  habits:  the  Malians  recog- 
nized every  man  as  a  qualitied  citizen  who  either  had  served,  or  was 
serving,  in  the  ranks  with  his  full  panoply.  Yet  the  panoply  was 
probably  not  perfectly  suitable  to  the  mountainous  regions  by  which 
they  were  surrounded;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  aggressive  mountaineers  of  the  neighboring  region  of  (Eta 
had  so  harassed  and  overwhelmed  them  in  war,  that  Uiey  were  forced 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia  near  Trachin  was  the  result 
of  their  urgent  application.  Of  these  mountaineers,  described  under 
the  general  name  of  ffitcCans,  the  principal  were  the  ^nianes  (or 
Enienes,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  well  as  by 
Herodotus), — an  ancient  Hellenic  Amphiktyonic  race,  who  are  said 
to  have  passed  through  several  successive  migrations  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  but  who  in  the  historical  times  had  their  settlement  and  their 
chief  town  Hypata  in  the  upper  valley  of  the   Spercheius,  on  the 

northern  declivity  of  Mount  OGta.  But  other  tribes  were  probably 
also  included  in  the  name,  such  ai  those  ^tolian  tribes,  the  Bomians 
and  Kallians,  whose  high  and  cold  abodes  approached  near  to  the 
Maliac  gulf.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  understand  the  name, 
as  comprehending  all  the  predatory  tribes  along  this  extensive  moun- 
tain range,  when  we  are  told  of  the  damage  done  by  the  (Etaeang 
both  to  the  Malians  on  tlie  east,  and  to  the  Dorians  on  the  south: 
but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  name  (Etseans  seems  to  desig- 
nate expressly  the  zEuianes,  especially  when  they  are  mentioned  as 
exercising  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise. 
The  fine  soil,  abundant   moisture,  and  genial  exposure  of  the 

southerly  declivities  of  Othrys — especiall^^  the  valley  of  the  Sper- 
cheius, through  wliicli  river  all  these  waters  pass  away,  and  which 
annually  gives  forth  a  fertilizing  inundation — present  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  barren,  craggy,  and  naked  masses  of  Mount  (Eta, 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyla3.  Southward  of 
the  pass,  the  Lokrians,  Phokians,  and  Dorians  occupied  the  moun- 
tains and  passes  between  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  The  coast  opposite 
to  the  western  side  of  Eulxra,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ther- 
mopyhe  as  far  as  the  Boeotian  frontier  of  Anthedon,  was  possessed 
by  the  Lokrians,  wiiose  northern  frontier  town,  Alpeni,  was  conter- 
minous with  the  Malians.  There  was,  however,  one  narrow  strip  of 
Phokis — the  town  of  Daphnus,  where  the  Phokians  also  touched 
the  Eubcean  sea — which  broke  this  continuity  and  divided  the  Lokri- 
ans into  two  sections — Lokrians  of  Mount  Knemis,  or  Epikne- 
midian   Lokrians,  and  Lokrians  of  Opus,  or  Opuntian  Lokrians. 
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The  mountain  called  Knemis,  running  southward  pfirallel  to  the 
coast  from  the  end  of  CEla,  divided  the  fo.iner  sectiou  from  the 
inland  Phokians  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisus:  farther 
southward  ioiuing  continuously  with  Mount  Ptoon  by  means  of  an 
fnlervening  moumain  which  is  now  called  Chlonio,  it  separated  the 

Lokriaus  of  Opus  from  the  territories  of  Orchomenus  Ihehes,  and 

Anthedon,  the  nortli-eastem  portions  of  Boeolia.  Besides  these  two 
sections  of  the  Lokrian  name,  there  was  also  a  third,  comp  etely  sep- 
arate, and  said  to  have  been  colonized  out  from  Opus  —the  l.okri- 
ans  surnamed  Ozote,-who  dwelt  apart  on  the  western  side  (^ 
Phokis,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  C;onnthian  gulf  Thty 
reached  from  Amphissa— which  overhung  the  plain  of  Krissa,  and 
stood  within  seven  miles  of  Delphi-to  Naupaktus  near  he  narrow 
entrance  of  the  gulf;  which  latter  town  was  taken  from  these  Lokri- 
ans  by  the  Athenians  a  little  before  the  Peloponuesian  war.  Opus 
prided  hself  on  being  the  mother-city  of  the  Loknau  name,  and  the  . 
iCnds  of  Deukaliou  and  Pynha  found  a  home  there  as  well  as  m 
Phthiotis.  Alpeni,  Niksea,  Th.onium,  and  bkarpheia  were  towns 
ancient  but  unimportant,  of  the  Epiknemidi^m  Loknans;  but  the 
whole  lencth  of  this  Lokrian  coast  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
ferlilitv  both  by  ancient  and  modern  observers.  ..    •  „ 

The  Phokiaii  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  little  tern  ones 
called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which  separated  them  from  the  Malians, 
^n  the  nonh  east,\.ist   and  south-west  by  the  diiTci;ent  brancliea 
^Lokrians  -and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Boeotians.   Thej;  touched 
«,e  E  bffian  sea  (as  has  been  mentioned)  at  Daphnus,  the  pomt  where 
i   approaches  nearest  to  their  chief  town  Elateia;  their  territory  also 
comm-ised  most  part  of  the  lofty  and  bleak  range  of  Parnassus  as  far 
as  its  southerly  termination,   where  a  lower  portion  of   it,  called 
Kir,  lis   projects  into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the  two  bays  of 
iSra  and  Krissa;  the  latter,  with  its  once  fertile  I'lam.Jjasm 
prox  mUy  to  the  sacred  rock  of  tl>e  Delphian  fPo'lo-^^I^oth  Delphi 
and   Krissa    originally   belonged    to    the   Phokian   race.      But    he 
sanctUv  of  the  temple,  together  with   Laceda^moniau  aid,  enabled 
«ie  Delphians  to  set  up  for  themselves,   disavowing  their  connec- 
ton  with   the  Phokian    brotherhood.      Ternlonally   speaking,  the 
Z"t  valuable  part  of  Phokis  consisted  in   the  vf  ey  o    » je  „ 
Kephisus,  which  takes  its  ri.se  from  Parnassus  not  far  f.om  the  Pi  o- 
kian    ow  1  of  Litea,  passes  between  ffita   and  Knemis  on  one  s.de 
and  Parnassus  on  the  other,  and  enters  Bffiolia  near  Cliserone  a,  dm 
X-i"  itself   into   the   lake    Kop:.is.     It  was    on    the  projecting 
n  oun  afn  edces  and  rocks  on  each  side  of  this  river  that  the  numer- 
o  si    tie  Phokian  towns  were  situated.     Twenty-two  of  them  were 
destroyed  and  broken  up  into  villages  by  the  Amphjktyonic  order 
afterX  second   Sacred  war;  Ab«  (one  of  the  few,  if  ';ot  the  only 
one   that  was  spared)  being  protected  by  the  .sanctity  of  its  temple 
and  oracle     Of  these  cities  llie  most  important  was  Llateia,  situated 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kephisus,  and  on  the  road  from  Lokris  into 
Pliokis,  in  the  natural  inarch  of  an  army  from  Thermopylge  into 
Boeotia.  The  Phokian  towns  were  embodied  in  an  ancient  con- 
federacy, which  held  its  periodical  meetings  at  a  temple  between 
Daulis  and  Delphi. 

The  little  territory  called  Doris  and  Dryopis  occupied  the  southern 
declivity  of  Mount  Gilta,  dividing  Phokis  on  the  north  and  north- 
west from  the  ^tolians,  ^nianes,  and  Malians.  That  which  was 
cidled  Doris  in  the  historical  times,  and  wiiich  reached,  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  nearly  as  far  eastw^ard  as  the  Maliac  gulf,  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  wdiat  had  been  once  called  Dryopis;  a  terri- 
tory whicli  had  comprised  the  summit  of  QCta  as  far  as  the  Sper- 
clieius  northward,  and  which  had  been  inhabited  bv  an  old  Hellenic 
tribe  called  Dryopes.  The  Dorians  acquired  their  settlement  in 
Dryopis  by  gift  from  Herakles,  who,  along  with  the  Malians  (so  ran 
the  legend),  had  expelled  the  Dryopes,  and  compelled  them  to  find 

for  themselves  new  seals  at  Hcrmione  and  Asine,  in  the  Argolic  pen- 
insula of  Peloponnesus — at  Styra  and  Karystus  in  Euboea — and  in 
the  isiand  of  Kythnus;  it  is  only  in  these  five  last-mentioned  places 
that  Iiistory  recognizes  them.  The  territory  of  Doris  was  distrib- 
uted into  four  little  townships — Pindus  or  Akyphas,  Breon,  Ky tin- 
ion,  and  Erineon — each  of  wliich  seems  to  have  occupied  a  separate 
valley  belonging  to  one  of  the  Ifeeders  of  the  river  Kephisus — the 
jonly  narrow  spaces  of  cultivated  ground  wiiicii  this  "small  and  sad" 
region  presented.  In  itself  this  tetrapolis  is  so  insignificant,  that  we 
shall  rarely  find  occasion  to  mention  it:  but  it  acquired  a  factitious 
consequence  by  being  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  and  receiving  on  that  ground  special  protec- 
tion from  Sparta.  I  do  not  here  touch  upon  that  string  of  ante- 
liistorical  migrations — stated  by  Herodotus  and  illustrated  by  the 
ingenuity  as  Avell  as  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  O.  Midler — through 
wiiich  the  Dorians  are  afiiliatcd  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Hellenic 
race — moving  originally  out  of  Phthiotis  to  Histij^eotis,  then  to  Pin- 
dus, and  lastly  to  Doris.  The  residence  of  Dorians  in  Doris  is  a 
fact  which  meets  us  at  the  commencement  of  history,  like  that  of 
the  Phokians  and  Lokrians  in  their  respective  territories.  ^ 

We  next  pass  to  the  ^tolians,  whose  extreme  tribes  covered  the 
bleak  heights  of  Giita  and  Korax,  reaching  almost  within  sight  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  where  they  bordered  on  the  Dorians  and  Malians — while 
their  central  and  w^estern  tribes  stretched  along  the  frontier  of  the 
Ozolian  Lokriaus  to  the  flat  plain,  abundant  in  marsh  and  lake,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Euenus.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Tlmcydides 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  extended  so  far  westward  as  the  Achelous; 
but  in  later  times  this  latter  river,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
lower  course,  divided  them  from  the  Akarnanians:  on  the  north  they 
touched  upon  the  Dolopians  and  upon  a  parallel  of  latitude  nearly 
as  far  north  as  Ambrakia.    There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the 
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u3^tolian  name — the  Apodoti,  Ophionois,  and  Enrytanes — each  of 
"whicli  was  subdivided  into  several  dilferent  vilhige  tribes.    The 

northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  consisted  of  very  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  even  in  the  southern  portion,  the  mountains 
Arakyntliiis,  Kurion,  Chalkis,  Taphiassus,  are  found  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea;  while  the  chief  towns  in  ^tolia — Kalydon, 
Pleuron,  Chalkis — seem  to  liave  been  situated  eastward  of  the 
Euenus,  between  tlie  last-mentioned  mountains  and  tlie  sea.  The  fiist 
two  towns  have  been  greatly  ennobled  in  legend,  but  are  little  named 
in  history;  while  on  the  contrary,  Thermus,  the  chief  town  of  tlie 
historical  ^tolians,  and  the  place  where  the  aggregate  meeting  and 
festival  of  the  ^tolian  name,  for  the  choice  of  a  Pan-^tolic  general, 
was  convoked,  is  not  noticed  by  any  one  earlier  than  Ephorus.  It 
was  partly  legendary  renown,  partly  ethnical  kindred  (publicly  ac- 
knowledged on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleans  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
authenticated  the  title  of  the  ^tolians  to  rank  as  Hellens.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  Apodoti,  Eurytanes,  and  Ophioneis,  in  the  inland 
mountains,  were  so  rude  in  their  manners  and  so  unintelligible  in 
their  speech  (which,  however,  was  not  barbaric,  but  very  bad  Helle- 
nic), that  this  title  might  well  seem  disputable — in  point  of  fact  it 
was  disputed  in  later  times,  wiien  the  ^tolian  power  and  depreda- 
tions had  become  obnoxious  nearly  to  all  Greece.  And  it  is  probably 
to  this  difference  of  manners  between  the  ^tolians  on  the  sea-coast 
and  those  in  the  interior;  that  v/e  are  to  trace  a  geographical  division 

mentioned  b}'  Straho  into  Ancient  ^tolia,  and  ^tolia  Ej^iktetus  (or 
acquired).  When  or  by  whom  this  division  was  introduced,  we  do 
not  know.  It  cannot  be  founded  upon  any  conquest,  for  the  inland 
JEtolians  were  the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind;  and  the  affirma- 
tion which  Ephorus  applied  to  the  wdiole  ^tolian  race — that  it  had 
never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  any  one — is  most  of  all  beyond 
dispute  concerning  the  inland  portion  of  it. 

Adjoining  the  ^toiians  were  the  Akarnanians,  the  westernmost  of 
extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks.  They  extended  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
seem,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  to  have  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  river  Achelous  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course— though  the  left 
bank  appears  afterward  as  belonging  to  the  ^^tolians,  so  that  the 
river  came  to  constitute  the  boundary,  often  disputed  and  decided 
by  arms,  between  them.  Tlie  principal  Akarnanian  towns,  Stratus 
and  Q^^niadoe,  were  both  on  the  right  bank;  the  latter  on  the  marshy 
and  overflowed  laud  near  its  mouth.  Near  the  Akarnanians,  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia,  were  found  barbarian  or  non-Hellenic  nations 
— the  Agra^ans  and  the  Amphilochians:  in  the  midst  of  tlie  latter,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ambrakian  gulf,  the  Greek  colony  called  Argos 
Amphilochicum  was  establislKMl. 

Of  the  live  Hellenic  subdivisions  now  enumerated — Lokrians, 
Phokians,  Dorians  (of  Doris),  ^^]tolians,  and  Akarnanians  (of  whom 
Lokrians,  Phokians  and  Ji^toliaus  are  comprised  in   the  Homeric 
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Catalogue) — we  have  to  say  the  same  as  of  those  north  of  ThermopylaB: 
there  is  no  information  respecting  them  from  the  commencement  of 
the  historical  period  down  to  the  Persian  war.  Even  that  important 
event  brings  into  action  only  the  Lokrians  of  the  Euboean  Sea,  the 
Phokians,  and  the  Dorians:  w^e  have  to  wait  until  near  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  w^ar  before  we  require  information  respecting  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians,  the  ^tolians,  and  the  Akarnanians.  These  last  three  were 
unquestionably  the  most  backward  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggre- 
gate. Though  not  absolutely  without  a  central  town,  they  lived 
dispersed  in  villages,  retiring  when  attacked,  to  inaccessible  heights, 
perpetually  armed  and  in  readiness  for  aggression  and  plunder  wher- 
ever they  found  an  opportunity.  Very  different  was  the  condition  of 
the  Lokrians  opposite  EuboBa,  the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians.    These 

were  all  orderly  town  communities,  small  indeed  and  poor,  but  not 
less  well-administered  than  the  average  of  Grecian  townships,  and 
])erhaps  exempt  from  those  individual  violences  w^iich  so  frequently 
troubled  the  Boeotian  Thebes  or  the  great  cities  of  Thessaly.  Tima^us 
affirmed  (contrary,  as  it  seems,  to  the  supposition  of  Aristotle)  that  ia 
early  times  there  were  no  slaves  either  among  the  Lokrians  or  Pho- 
kians, and  that  the  work  required  to  be  done  for  proprietors  was 
performed  by  poor  freemen;  a  habit  which  is  alleged  to  have  beea 
continued  until  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  Sacred  war,  when 
the  plunder  of  the  Delphian  temple  so  greatly  enriched  the  Phokiaa 
leaders.    But  this  statement  is  too  briefly  given,  and  too  imperfectly 

authenticated,  to  justify  any  inferences. 

We  find  in  the  poet  Alkman  (about  610  B.C.)  the  Erysichfean  or 
Kalydonian  shepherd  named  as  a  type  of  rude  rusticit}^— the  antith- 
esis of  Sardis,  wiiere  the  poet  was  born.  And  among  the  suitors 
who  are  represented  as  coming  forward  to  claim  the  daughter  of  the 
Sikyonian  Kleisthenes  in  marriage,  there  appears  both  the  Thessaliaa 
Diaktorides  from  Krannon — a  member  of  the  Skopad  family— and 
the  ^tolian  Males,  brother  of  that  Titormus  who  in  muscular  strength 
surpassed  all  his  contemporary  Greeks,  and  w'ho  had  seceded  from 
mankind  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  iEtolia:  this  ^tolian  seems  to 
be  set  forth  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  delicate  Smindyrides  of 
Sybaris,  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  Herodotus  introduces 
these  characters  into  his  dramatic  picture  of  this  memorable 
wedding. 

Between  Phokis  and  Lokris  on  one  side,  and  Attica  (from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  mountains  Kithneron  and  Parnes)  on  the  other, 
we  find  the  important  territory  called  Boeotia,  with  its  ten  or  twelve 
autonomous  cities,  forming  a  sort  of  confederacy  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Thebes,  the  most  pow^crful  among  them.  Even  of  this 
territory,  destined  during  the  second  period  of  this  history  to  play  a 
part  so  ^conspicuous  and  effective,  we  know  nothing  during  the  first 
two  centuries  after  776  b.c.  Weftrst  acquire  some  insight  into  it  on 
occasion  of  the  disputes  between  Thebes  and  Plala^a  about  the  year 
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.c.     Orcliomonu^,  on  the  north-west  of  the  lake  Kopais,  forms 
ghoiit  the.  historical  times  one  of   the  cities  of  the  Bceotian 
league,  seemingly  the  second  after  Thebes.      But   I   liave   already- 
staled  that  the  Orcliomenian  legends,  the  Catalogue  and  other  allu- 
sions in  Homer,  and  the  traces  of  vast  power  and  importance  yet 
visible  in  the  historical  age, attest  the  early  political  existence  of  Orclio- 
menus  and  its  neighborhood  apart  fronrBceotia.     The  Ampliiktyony 
in  which  Orchomenus  participated  at  the  holy  island  of   Kalauria 
near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  seems  to  sluow  that  it  must  once  Jiave 
possessed  a  naval  force  and  commerce,  and   that  its  territory  must 
have  touched  the  sea  at  Hal«T  and  the  lower  town  of  Larymna,  near 
the  southern  frontier  of  Lokris;  this  sea  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
space  from  the  range  of  mountains  which  join  Knemis  and  Ptoon, 
and   which   inclose   on   tlie   east    both    the   basin    of   Orchomenus, 
Aspledon  and  Kopre,  and  the  lake  Kopais.     The  migration  of  the 
Bceotians  out  of  ThessaJy  into  Ba^^tia  (which  is  represented  as  a 
consequence  of  the  conquest  of  the  former  country  by  the  Thespro- 
tians)  is  commonly  assigned  as  the  compulsory  force  which  Ba^otized 
Orchomenus.      By  wliatever   cause  or  at  whatever  time  (whether 
before  or  after  776  B.C.)  the  transition  may  have  been  efTected,  we 
find  Orchomenus  completely   ]!cpotian  throughout  the  known  his- 
torical age— yet  still  retaining  its  local  ]\Iinyeian  legends,  and  subject 
to  the  jealous  rivalry  of  Thebes,  as  being  the  second  city  in  the 
Bceotian  league.     The  direct  road  from  the  passes  of  Phokis  soutji- 
ward  into  Bceotia  went  through  Clueroueia,  leaving  Lebadeia  on  tlje 
right  and  Orchomenus  on  the  left  hand,  and  passed  the  south-western 
edge  of  the  lake  Kopais  near  the  towns  of  Koroneia,  Alalkomeme, 
and  Haliartus.     Here  stood,  between  ]\Iount  Helikon  and  the  lake, 
on  the  road  from  Phokis   to  Thebes,   the  important  military  post 
called  Tilphossion.     The  territory  of  this  latter  city  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  central  Bcrotia  south  of  the  lake  Kopais;  it  compre- 
hended  Akraephia  and   ISIount   Ptoon.  and    probably   touched   the 
Eubrean  Sea  at  the  village  of  Salganeus  south  of  Anthedon.     South- 
west of  Thebes,  bordering  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Phokis 
with  the  Phokian  town  of  Bulls,  jitood  the  city  of  Thespice.     South- 
ward of  the  Asopus,  but  northward  of  Kitlijci-on  and  Parnes,  were 
Platfca  and  Tanagra:  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Bceotia  stood 
Oropus,    the  frequent  subject   of  contention    bc^tweeu   Thebes  and 
Athens;  and  in  the  road  between  the  Eubcean  Chalkis  and  Thebes, 
the  town  of  Mykalessus. 

From  our  first  view  of  historical  Boeotia  downward,  there  appears 
a  confederation  which  embraces  the  whole  territory;  and  during  the 
Pcloponnesian  war  the  Thebans  invoke  '*  the  ancient  constitutional 
maxims  of  the  Boeotians"  as  a  justification  of  extreme  rigor,  as  well 
as  of  treacherous  breach  of  the  peace,  against  the  recusant  Plata^ans. 
Of  this  confederation  the  greater  cities  were  primary  members,  while 
the  lesser  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of  them  in  a  kind  of  depcnd- 
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ent  union.  Neither  the  names  nor  the  number  of  these^  primary 
members  can  be  certainly  known:  there  seem  grounds  for  including 
Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadeia,  Koroneia,  Haliartus,  Kopoe,  linthe- 
don,  Tanagra,  Thespise,  and  Plataea  before  its  secession.  Akrifphia 
with  the  neighboring  Mount  Ptoon  and  its  oracle,  Skolus,  Glisas  and 
other  places,  were  dependencies  of  Thebes:  Chaeroneia,  Aspledon, 
Holmones,  and  Hyettus,  of  Orchomenus:  Siphse,  Leuktra,  Keressus 
and  Thisbe,  of  Thespise.  Certain  generals  or  magistrates  called 
Bceotarchs  were  chosen  annually  to  manage  the  common  affairs  of 
the  confederation.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Delium  in  the 
Pcloponnesian  war,  they  were  eleven  in  number,  two  of  them  from 
Thebes;  but  whether  this  number  was  always  maintained,  or  in  what 
proportions  the  choice  was  made  by  the  different  cities,  we  find  no 
distinct  information.  There  were  likewise  during  the  Pcloponnesian 
war  four  ditferent  senates,  with  whom  the  Bceotarchs  consulted  on 
matters  of  importance;  a  curious  arrangement,  of  which  we  have  no 
explanation.  Lastly,  there  was  the  general  concilium  and  religious 
festival--the  Pambceotia— held  periodically  at  Koroneia.  Such  were 
the  forms,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out,  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy; 
each  of  the  separate  cities  possessing  its  own  senate  and  constitution, 

and  having  its  political  consciousness  as  an  autonomous  unit,  yet  with 
a  certain  habitual  deference  to  the  federal  obligations.  Substantially, 
the  affairs  of  the  confederation  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  Thebes, 
niifnaged  in  the  interests  of  Tlieban  ascendency,  which  appears  to 
have  been  sustained  by  no  other  feeling  except  respect  for  superior 
force  and  bravery.  The  discontents  of  the  minor  Bceotian  towns, 
harshly  repressed  and  punished,  form  an  uninviting  chapter  in 
Grecian  history. 

One  piece  of  information  we  find  respecting  Thebes  smgly  and 
apart  from  the  other  Bffiotian  towns,  anterior  to  the  year  700  B.C. 
Though  brief  and  incompletely  recorded,  it  is  yet  highly  valuable  as 
one  of  the  first  incidents  of  solid  and  positive  Grecian  history. 
JDiokles  the  Corinthian  stands  enrolled  as  Olympic  victor  in  the  13th 
Olympiad,  or  728  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  the  oligarchy  called  Bacchi- 
iad^e  possessed  the  government  of  Corinth.  The  beauty  of  his  person 
attracted  toward  him  the  attachment  of  Philolaus,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  oligarchial  body— a  sentiment  which  Grecian  manners 
did  not  proscril)e;  but  it  also  provoked  an  incestuous  passion  on  the 
part  of  his  own  mother  Halkyone,  from  which  Diokles  shrunk  \yith 
hatred  and  horror.  He  abandoned  forever  his  native  city  and  retired 
to  Thebes,  ^Chither  he  was  followed  by  Philolaus,  and  where  both 
of  them  lived  and  died.  Their  tombs  were  yet  shown  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  close  adjoining  to  each  other,  yet  with  an  opposite  front- 
a^-e;  that  of  Philolaus  being  so  placed  that  the  inmate  could  com- 
nTand  a  view  of  the  lofty  peak  of  his  native  city,  while  that  of 
Diokles  was  so  disposed  as  to  block  out  all  prospect  of  the  hateful 
spot.     That  which  preserves  to  us  the  memory  of  so  remarkable  an 
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incident  is  the  esteem  entertained  for  Pliilolaus  by  the  Thebans— a 
feelini^  so  pronounccci  that  they  invited  him  to  make  laws  for  them. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  one  or  two  similar  cases  in 
which  Grecian  cities  invoked  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  stranger;  and 
the  practice  became  common,  among  the  Italian  repu])lics  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  nominate  a  person  not  belonging  to  their  city  either 
as  podesta  or  as  arbitrator  in  civil  dissensions.  It  would  have  been 
highly  interesting  to  know  at  length  what  laws  Pliilolaus  made  for 
tlie  Thebans;  but  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  conciseness,  merely 
alludes  to  his  regulations  respecting  the  adoption  of  children  and 
respecting  the  multiplication  of  offspring  in  each  separate  family. 
His  laws  were  framed  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  original  number 
of  lots  of  land,  without  either  subdivision  or  consolidation ;  but  by 
what  means  the  purpose  was  to  be  fulfilled  we  are  not  informed. 
There  existed  a  law  at  Thebes,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  part 
of  the  scheme  of  Pliilolaus,  proliibiting  exposure  of  children, 
and  empowering  a  father  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty  to 
bring  his  newborn  infant  to  the  magistrates,  who  sold  it  for  a  price 
to  any  citizen-purchaser — taking  from  him  the  obligation  to  bring  it 
up,  but  allowing  him  in  return  to  consider  the  adult  as  his  slave. 
From  these  brief  allusions,  coming  to  us  without  accompanying 
illustration,  we  can  draw  no  other"^  inference  except  that  tlie  great 
problem  of  population— the  relation  between  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  and  their  more  or  less  rapid  increase  in  numbers— had  en- 

faged  the  serious  attention  even  of  the  earliest  Grecian  legislators. 
Ve  may,  however,  observe  that  the  old  Corinthian  legislatorPheidon 
(whose  precise  date  cannot  be  tixed)  is  stated  by  Aristotle  to  have 
contemplated  much  the  same  object  as  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
Pliilolaus  at  Thebes;  an  unchangeable  number  both  of  citizens  and 
of  lots  of  land,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  the  unequal  -*atio  of  the 
lots,  one  to  the  other. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLIEST  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  PELOPONNESUS.— DORIANS  IN  ARG03 

AND  THE  NEIGIII50RING  CITIES. 

We  now  pass  from  the  northern  members  to  the  heart  and  head 
of  Greece— Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  taking  the  former  first  in 
order,  and  giving  as  much  as  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its  early 
historical  phenomena. 

The  traveler  who  entered  Peloponnesus  from  Boeotia  during  the 
youthful  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  found  an  array  of 
powerful  Doric  cities  conterminous  to  each  other,  and  beginning  at 
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the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.     First  came  Megara,  stretching  across  the 
isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occupying  the  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tain-ridge  called  Geraneia:  next  Corinth,  with  its  strong  audcon<=^pic- 
uous  acropolis,  and  its  territory  includimr  Mount  Oneion  as  well  as 
the  portion  of  the  isthmus  at  once  most  level  and  narrow^est,  which 
divided  its  two  harbors  called  Lechaeum  and  Kenchrege      W^estward 
of  Corinth,  along  the  Corinthian  gulf,  stood  Sikyon,  with  a  plain  of 
uncommon  fertility  betw^een  the  two  towns:  southward  of  Sikyon 
and  Corinth  were  Phhus  and  Kleonae,  both  conterminous   as  well  a^ 
Corinth,  with  Argos  and  the  Argolic  peninsula.     The  inmost  bend 
of  the  Argohc  gulf,  including  a  considerable  space  of  flat  and  marshy 
ground  adjoining  to  the  sea,  was  possessed  by  Ariros;  the  Argolic 
peninsula  was  divided  by  Argos  with  the  Doric  cities  of  Epidaurus 
and  Tra-zen,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  Hermione,  the  latter  possess- 
ing the   south-western   corner.     Proceeding  southward   along   the 
western  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  passing  over   the  little   river  called 
Tauos  the  traveler  found  himself  in  the  dominioa  of  Sparta,  which 
comprised  the  entire  southern   region  of  the  peninsula  from  its  east- 
ern to  its  western  sea,  where  the  river  Neda  flows  into  the  latter 
He  first  passed  from  Argos  across  the  difficult  mountain  ran2:e  called 
Parnon  (which  bounds  to  the  wx^st  the  southern  portion  of  Aro-olis) 
until  he  found  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  CEnus,  which  he 
followed  until  it  joined  the  Eiirotas.     In   the  larger  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  accessible  only  through  the 
most  impracticable  mountain  roads,  lay  the  five  unwalled,  unadorned 
adjoining  villages,  which  bore  collectively  the  formidable  name  of 
Sparta.     The  wiiole  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  from   Skiritis  and  Bele- 
minatis  at  the  border  of  Arcadia,  to  the  Laconian  gulf— expand  in  rr 
in  several  parts  into  fertile  plain,  especially  near  to  its  mouth,  wdiere 
the  towns  of  Gythinm  and  Helos  were  found— belonired  to  Spjtrta; 
together  with  the  cold  and  high   mountain  range  to'the   eastward 
which  projects  into  the  promontory  of  Malea— and  the  still  loftier 
chain  of  Taygetus  to  the  westward,  which  ends  in  the  promontory  of 
Taenarus.    On  the  other  side  of  Taygetus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Pamisus,  w^hich  there  flows  into  the  Messenian  gulf,  lay  the  plain  of 
Messene,  the  richest  land  in  the  peninsula.     This  plain  had  once 
yielded  its  ample  produce  to  the  free  Messenian  Dorians,  resident  in 
the  towns  of  Stenyklerus  and  Andania.     But  in  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  the  name  of  Messenians  was  borne  only  by  a  body  of 
brave  but  homeless  exiles,  whose  restoration  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers  overpassed  even  the  exile's  proverbially  sanguine  hope. 
Their  land  was  confounded  with  the  western  portion  of  Laconiaj 
wiiich  reached  in  a  south-w^esterly  direction  down  to  the  extreme 
point  of  Cape  Akritas,  and  northward  as  far  as  the  river  Neda. 

Throughout  his  whole  journey  to  the  point  last  mentioned  from 
the  borders  of  Boeotia  and  Megaris,  the  traveler  would  only  step 
from  one  Dorian  state  into  another.    But  on  crossing  from  the  south 
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to  tlie  north  bank  of  the  river  Neda,  at  a  point  near  to  its  mouth,  he 
TvouUl  find  himself  out  of  Doric  land  altogether;  first  in  tlie  territory 
called  Triphylia— next  in  tli«it  of  Pisa,  or  the  Pisatid— thirdly  in  the 
more  spacious  and  powerful  state  called  Ells;  these  three  comprising 
the  coast-land  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to  that 
of  the  Larissus.  The  Triphylians,  distributed  into  a  number  of  smtill 
townships,  the  lari^est  of  which  was  Lepreon— and  the  Pisatans, 
equally  destitute  of  any  centralizing  city — had  both  at  the  period  of 
which^ve  are  now  speaking,  been  conquered  by  their  more  powerfid 
northern  neighbors  of  El  is,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  spacious 
territory  uniied  under  one  government;  the  middle  portion,  called 
the  Hollow  Elis,  being  for  the  most  part  fertile.  The  Eleians  were  a 
section  of  ^tolian  immigrants  into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Pisatans 
and  T.riphylians  had  both  been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula — the  latter  being  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
the  Minyse  who  had  occupied  the  ante-Ba^otian  Orchomenus;  both, 
too,  bore  the  ascendency  of  Elis  with  perpetual  murmur  and  occa- 
sional resistance. 

Crossing  the  river  Larissus,  and  pursuing  the  northern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  traveler  would  pass 
into  Achaia — a  name  whicli  designated  the  narrow^  stiip  of  level  land, 
and  the  projecting  spurs  and  declivities,  between  that  gulf  and  the 
northernmost  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  SkoUis,  Erymanthus, 
Aroania,  Krathis,  and  the  towering  eminence  called  Kyllene. 
Achaean  cities — twelve  in  number  at  least,  if  not  more — divided  this 
long  strip  of  land  among  them,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Larissus  and 
the^north-wcstern  Cape  Araxus  on  one  side,  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Sikyonian  tc;rritory  on  the  other.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  legends  and  the  belief  of  Herodotus,  this  territory  had 
been  once  occupied   by  Ionian   inhabitants,  whom  the  Acha^aus  had 

expelled. 

In  making  this  journey  the  traveler  would  have  finished  the  circuit 
of  Peloponnesus; 'but  he  would  still  have  left  untrodden  the  great 
central  region,  inclosed  between  the  territories  just  enumerated — 
approaching  nearest  to  the  sea  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia,  but  never 
touching  it  anywhere.  This  region  w\as  Arcadia, possessed  by  inhabit- 
ants who  are  uniformly  represented  as  all  of  one  race,  and  all 
aboriginal.  It  was  high  and  bleak,  full  of  wild  mountain,  rock, 
and  forest,  and  abounding,  to  a  degree  unusual  even  in  Greece,  with 
those  land-locked  basins  from  whence  the  w\ater  finds  only  a  subter- 
raneous issue.  It  was  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  distinct 
villages  and  cities.  Many  of  the  village  tribes,  the  Ma^nalii,  Parr- 
hasii^  Azanes,  etc.,  occupying  the  central  and  the  western  regions, 
were'  numbered  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks;  but  along  its  eastern 
frontier  there  wxtc  several  Arcadian  cities  wiiich  ranked  deservedly 
amoni^  the  more  civilized  Pcloponncsians.  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orcho- 
menus, Stymplialus,  Phencus,  possessed  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of 
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Arcadia  from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sykion  and  Pellene 

in  Achaia:  Phigaleia  at  the  south-v^esteru  corner,  near  the  borders 
of  Tripiiylia,  and  Heriea  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the 
place  wiiere  that  riyer  quits  Arcadia  to  enter  the  Pisatis,  were  also 
towns  deserving  of  notice.  Toward  the  north  of  this  cold  and 
thinly-peopled  region,  near  Pheneos,  was  situated  the  small  town 
of  Nonakris,  adjoining  to  which  rose  the  hardl}^  accessible  crags 
where  the  rivulet  of  Styx  flowed  down — a  point  of  common  feeling  for 
all  Arcadians,  from  the  terrific  sanction  which  this  water  w^as  under- 
stood to  impart  to  their  oaths. 

The  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  here  sketched,  suitable  to  the 
Persian  invasion  and  the  succeeding  lialf  century,  may  also  be  said 

(with  some  allowances)  to  be  adapted  to  the  whole  interval  betv/eeu 
about  15.  c  550-870;  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Thyreatis  by 
Sparta  to  the  battle  of  Leukira.  But  it  is  not  the  earliest  distribution 
which  history  prest'nts  to  us.  Not  presuming  to  criticise  the  Homeric 
map  of  Peloponnesus,  and  going  back  only  to  776  B.C.,  we  find  this 
material  difference — that  Sparta  occupies  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  large  territory  above  described  as  belonging  to  her.  Westw^ard 
of  the  summit  of  Mount  Tavgetus  are  found  another  section  of 
Dorians,  independent  of  Sparta — the  ^lessenian  Dorians,  wiiose  city 
is  on  the  hill  of  Stenyklcrus,  near  the  south-w^estern  boundary  of 
Arcadia,  and  whose  possessions  cover  the  fertile  plain  of  Messene 
along  the  river  Paniisus  to  its  mouth  in  the  Messenian  ijulf:  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Messene  was  then  the  name  of  the  plain  generally,  and 
that  no  town  so  called  existed  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
Again,  eastward  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  mountainous 
region  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Argolic  gulf  down  to  Cape 
Maiea  are  also  independent  of  Sparta;  belonging  to  Argos,  or  rather 
to  Dorian  towns  in  uinon  w^ith  Ari»:os.  All  the  s^reat  Dorian  towuis, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Megai'id  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia, 
as  above  enumerated,  appear  to  have  existed  in  776  B.C.;  Achaia 
was  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  as  well  as 
Arcadia,  except  in  regard  to  its  southern  frontier  conterminous  with 
Sparta,  of  which  more  will  hereafter  be  said.  In  respect  to  the  western 
portion  of  Peloponnesus,  Elis  (properl}^  so  called)  appears  to  have  em- 
braced the  same  territory  in  776  B.C.  as  in  550  b.c.  :  but  the  Pisatid  had 
been  recenily  conquered,  and  was  yet  imperfectly  subjected  by  the 
Eleians;  while  Triphylia  seems  to  have  been  quite  independent  of 
them.  Respecting  the  south-western  promontory  of  Peloponnesus 
down  to  Cape  Akritas,  w^e  are  altogether  without  positive  informa- 
tion; reasons  will  hereafter  be  given  for  believing  tliat  it  did  not  at 
that  time  form  part  of  the  territory  of  Messenian  Dorians. 

Of  the  different  races  or  people  wiiom  Herodotus  knew  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  believed  three  to  be  original — the  Arcadians,  the  Acha\ans, 
and  the  Kynurians.  The  Acha^ans,  though  belonging  indigenously 
to  the  peninsula,  had  yet  removed  from  the  southern  portion  of  it  to 
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the  northern,  expelling  the  previous  Ionian  tenants:  this  is  a  part  of 
the  legend  respecting  the  Dorian  concpiest  or  return  of  the  Herak- 
leids,  and  we  can  neither  verify  nor  contradict  it.  But  neither  the 
Arcadians  not  the  Kynurians  had  ever  changed  their  abodes.  Of  the 
latter  I  have  not  before  spoken,  because  they  were  never  (so  far  as 
history  knows  them)  an  independent  popuhition.  They  occupied 
the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  of  Argolis,  from  the  Ornea),  near 
the  northern  or  Phliasiau  border,  to  Thyrea  and  the  Thyreatis,  ou 
the  Laconian  border;  and  though  belonging  originally  (as  Herodotus 
imagines  rather  than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race,  they  had  been  so 
long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his  time  that  almost  all  evidence  of  their 
ante-Dorian  condition  had  vanished. 

But  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus — the  capital  powers 
in  the  peninsula — were  all  originally  immigrants  according  to  the 
belief  not  only  of  Herodotus,  but  of  all  the  Grecian  world;  so  also 
were  the  ^tolians  of  Elis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Drj^opes  at 
Hermione  and  Asine.  All  these  immigrations  are  so  described  as  to 
give  tliem  a  root  in  the  Grecian  legendary  world:  the  Triphylians 
are  traced  back  to  Lcmnos,  as  the  oltspring  of  the  Argonautic  heroes, 
and  we  are  too  uniform  about  tlum  to  venture  upon  any  historical 
guesses.    But  respecting  the  Dorians,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible,  by 

examining  the  lirst  historical  situation  in  wliich  they  are  presented 
to  us,  to  olYer  some  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  circumstances 
under  which  they  arrived.  The  legendary  narrative  of  it  has 
already  been  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume — that  great 
mythical  event  called  the  Keturn  of  the  Children  of  Herakles,  by 
wliich  the  lirst  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  the  promised  land  of 
Peloponnesus  was  explained  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Grecian  faith. 
One  single  armament  and  expedition,  acting  by  the  special  direction 
of  the  Dephian  god,  and  conducted  by  three  brothers,  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  principal  Achseo-Dorian  hero  through  Hyllus  (the  epony- 
mus  of  the  principal  tribe);  the  national  heroes  of  the  pre-existing 
population  vanquished  and  expelled,  and  the  grt^ater  part  of  the 
peninsula  both  acquired  and  partitioned  at  a  stroke;  the  circumstances 
of  the  partition  adjusted  to  the  historical  relations  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia;  the  friendly  power  of  iEtolian  Elis,  with  its  Olympic 
games  as  the  bond  of  union  in  Peloponnesus,  attached  to  this  event 
as  an  apliendage  in  the  person  of  Oxylus — all  these  particulars  com- 
pose a  narrative  well  calculated  to  imj^ress  the  retrospective  imagina- 
tion of  a  Greek.  They  exhibit  an  epical  fitness  and  sulliciency  which 
it  would  be  unseasonable  to  impair  by  historical  criticism. 

The  Alexandrine  chronology  sets  down  a  period  of  328  years 
from  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  lirst  Olympiad  (1104-776 
B.C.),  a  period  measured  by  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  on  the 
trust worihiness  of  which  some  remarks  have  alreadv  been  offered. 
Of  these  328  years,  the  lirst  250,  at  the  least,  are  allcgether  barren  of 
facts;  and  even  if  we  admitted  them  to  be  histoiicai,  we  should  have 
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nothing  to  recount  except  a  succession  of  royal  names.  Being  unable 
either  to  guarantee  the  entire  list,  or  to  discover  any  valid  test  for 
discriminating  the  historical  and  the  non-historical  items,  I  here 
enumerate  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellenici.  There  were  two  joint  kings  at  Sparta,  throughout 
nearly  all  the  historical  time  of  independent  Greece,  deducing  their 
descent  from  Herakles  through  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemus;  the  latter  being  one  of  those  three  Heraldeid 
brothers  to  whom  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  is  ascribed: 

SPARTAN  KINGS. 

Line  of  Eurysthenes.                                     Line  of  Prokles. 
Enrj'sthenes reigned  43  years.    Prokles reicrned  51  vears 


Apris 
Eehestratus 

Labotas 

Doryssus. . . 
Agesilaus. . . 
Archelaus . . 
Teleklus.... 
Alkameues. 


35 

37 

29 

44 

60 

40 

10 

Sous. 

Eurypon 

Prytanis 

Eunonius 

Charilaus 

Nikander 

Tlieopompus. 


_^_ 

49 

45 

60 

38 

10 

Both  Theopompus  and  Alkamenes  reigned  considerably  longer, 
but  the  chronologists  affirm  that  the  year  776  B.C.  (or  the  first  Olym- 
piad) occurred  in  the  tenth  year  of  each  of  their  reiffns.  It  is 
necessary  to  add,  with  regard  to  this  list,  that  there  are  some  material 
discrepancies  between  different  authors  even  as  to  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual kings,and  still  more  as  to  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  as  may 
be  seen  both  in  Mr.  Clinton's  chronology  and  in  Miiller's  Appendix  to 
the  History  of  the  Dorians.  The  alleged  sum  total  cannot  be  made 
to  agree  wdth  the  items  without  great  license  of  conjecture.  O. 
Mulier  observes,  in  reference  to  this  Alexandrine  chronology,  **that 
our  materials  only  enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original  stiUe,  not  to 
verify  its  correctness."  In  point  of  fact  they  are  insufficient  even 
for  the  former  purpose,  as  the  dissensions  among  learned  critics 
attest. 

We  have  a  succession  of  names,  still  more  barren  of  facts,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns  of  Corinth.  This  city  had  its  own  line 
of  Herakleids,  descended  from  Herakles,  but  not  through  Hyllus. 
Hippotes,  the  progenitor  of  the  Corinthian  Herakleids,  was  reported 
in  tiie  legend  to  have  originally  joined  the  Dorian  invaders  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  to  have  quitted  them  in  consequence  of  having 
slain  the  prophet  Karnus.  The  three  brothers,  when  they  became 
masters  of  the  peninsula,  sent  for  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  and 
placed  him  in  possession  of  Corinth,  over  whicli  the  chronologists 
make  him  begin  to  reign  thirty  years  after  the  Herakleid  conquest. 
His  successors  are  thus  dveu: 
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Aletes reigned  38  years. 

Ixion ''  38  "      ' 

Agelas "  37  ** 

Prymnis "  35  ** 

Bacchis **  35  " 

Agelas "  30  '* 

Eudemus '*  25  " 

Aristoraedes **  35  '* 

Agemon *'  16  " 

Alexander "  25  " 

Telestes "  12  ** 

Autoinenes **  1  " 

327 

Such  was  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  we  are  told,  that  those  who 
succeeded  him  took  the  name  of  Bacchiads  in  place  of  Aletiads 
or  Herakleids.  One  year  after  the  accession  of  Aiitomenes,  the 
family  of  the  Bacchiads  generall3^  amounting  to  200  persons,  deter- 
mined to  abolish  royalty,  to  constitute  themselves  a  standing  oli- 
garchy, and  to  elect  out  of  tlieir  own  number  an  annual  prytanis. 
Thus  commenced  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiads,  which  lasted  for 
ninety  years,  until  it  was  subverted  by  Kypselus  in  657  B.C.  Reckon- 
ing the'thirty  years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aletes, 
the  chronologists  thus  provide  an  interval  of  447  years  between  the 
return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  accession  of  Kypselus,  and  357  years 
between  the  same  period  and  the  commencement  of  the  Bacchiad 
oligarchy.  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  is  unquestionably  historical ;  the 
conquest  of  the  Herakleids  belongs  to  the  legendary  w^orld;  wdiile  the 
interval  between  the  two  is  filled  up,  us  in  so  many  other  cases,  by  a 
mt  re  barren  genealog3\ 

When  we  jump  this  vacant  space,  and  place  ourselves  at  the  first 
opening  of  history,  we  find  that  although  ultimately  Sparta  came  to 

hold  the  first  place,  not  only  in  Peloponnesus,  but  in  all  Hellas,  this 
was  not  the  case  at  the  earliest  moment  of  which  we  have  historical 
coixnizance.  Ar2:os,  and  the  neiirhborinii:  towns  connected  with  her 
by  a  bond  of  semi-religious,  semi-political  union — Sikyon,  Phlius, 
Epidaurus,  and  Troezen— were  at  first  of  greater  power  and  consider- 
ation than  Sparta;  a  fact  which  the  legend  of  the  Herakleids  seems 
to  recognize  by  making  Temenus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three. 
And  Herodotus  assures  us  that  at  one  time  all  the  eastern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  the  island  of  Kylhcra, 
all  which  came  afterward  to  constitute  a  material  part  of  Laconia-, 
had  belonged  to  Argos.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  wa.r, 
the  comparative  importance  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Pelopon- 
nesus appears  to  have  been  in  the  order  in  which  the  legend  placed 
them — xVrgos  first,  Sparta  second,  Messene  third.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  Argeians  never  lost  the  recollection  of  this  early 
pre-eminence,  from  w^hich  the  growth  of  Sparta  had  extruded  them; 
and  the  liberty  of  entire  Hellas  was  more  than  once  in  danger  from 
their  disastrous  jealousy-  of  a  more  fortunate  comiDctitor. 
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At  a  short  distan€e  of  about  three  miles  from  Argos,  and  at  the 
exact  point  where  that  city  approaches  nearest  to  the  sea,  was  situ- 
ated the  isolated  hillock  called  Temenion,  noticed  both  by  Strabo 
and  Pausanias.  It  was  a  small  village  deriving  both  its  name  and 
its  celebrity  from  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  the  hero  Temenus,  who 
was  there  worshiped  by  the  Dorians;  and  the  statement  which 
Pausanias  heard  was  that  Temenus  with  his  invading  Dorians  iiad 
seized  and  fortified  the  spot,  and  employed  it  as  an  armed  post  to 
make  w^ar  upon  Tisameuus  and  the  Achaeans.  What  renders  this 
report  deserving  of  the  greater  attention  is  that  the  same  thing  is 
atfirmed  with  regard  to  the  eminence  called  Solygeius  near  Corinth: 
this  too,  was  believed  to  be  the  place  which  the  Dorian  assailants 
had  occupied  and  fortified  against  the  pre-existing  Corinthians  in  the 
city.  Situated  close  upon  tlie  Saronic  gulf,  it  was  the  spot  which 
invaders  lafiding  from  that  gulf  would  naturally  seize  upon,  and 
which  Nikias  with  his  powerful  Athenian  fleet  did  actually  seize 
and  occup}"  against  Corinth  in  the  Peloponncsian  war.  In  early  days 
the  only  way  of  overpowering  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town, 
generally  also  planted  in  a  position  itself  very  defensible,  was  that 
the  invaders,  intrenching  themselves  in  the  neighborhood,  harassed 
the  inhabitants  and  ruined  their  produce  until  they  brought  them  to 
terms.  Even  during  the  Peloponncsian  war,  when  the  art  of  besieg- 
ing had  made  some  progress,  we  read  of  several  instances  in  wiiicU 
this  mode  of  aggressive  warfare  was  adopted  witli  efticient  results. 
We  may  readily  believe  that  the  Dorians  obtained  admittance  both 
into  Argos  and  Corinth  in  this  manner  And  it  is  remarkable  that, 
except  Sikyon  (which  is  atfirmed  to  have  been  siu'prised  by  night), 
these  were  the  only  towns  in  the  Argolic  region  which  are  said  to 
have  resisted  them;  the  story  being  that  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and 
Tnezen  had  admitted  the  Dorian  intruders  without  opposition, 
although  a  certain  portion  of  the  previous  inhabitant's  seceded.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  that  the  non-Dorian  population  of  Sikyon  and 
Corinth  still  remained  considerable. 

The  separate  statements  which  we  thus  find,  and  the  position  of 
the  Temenion  and  the  Solygeius,  lead  to  two  conjectures — first,  that 
the  acquisitions  of  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  were  also  isolated  and 
gradual,  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  rapid  strides  of  the  old  Hera- 
kleid  legend;  next,  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Argos  and  Corinth 
made  their  attack  from  the  Argolic  and  the  Saronic  gulfs  by  sea  and 
not  by  land.  It  is  indeed  dilhcult  to  see  how  they  can  have  got  to 
the  Temenion  in  any  other  way  than  by  sea;  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  eminence  Solygeius  presents  itself,  with  reference 
to  Corinth,  as  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  holding-ground  tor  a 
maritime  invader,  conformably  to  the  scheme  of  operations  laid  by 
Nikias.  To  illustrate  the  supposition  of  a  Dorian  attack  by  sea  on 
Corinth,  we  may  refer  to  a  story  quoted  from  Aristotle  (wliich  w^e 
find  embodied  in  the  explanation  of  an  old  adage)  representinir  Hip- 
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potes,  the  father  of  Aletes,  as  having  crossed  the  Maliac  gulf  (the  sea 
immeduitely  bordering  on  the  ancient  Malians,  Dryopians,  and 
Dorians)  in  ships  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing.  And  if  it  be  safe  to 
trust  the  mention  of  Dorians  in  the  Odyssey,  as  a  part  of  the 
popuhition  of  the  island  of  Krete,  we  there  have  an  example  of 
Dorian  settlements  which  must  have  been  effected  by  sea,  and  that 
too  at  a  very  early  period.  "  We  must  suppose,"  observes  O.  ]\luller, 
in  reference  to  these  Kretan  Dorians,  ''  that  the  Dorians  pressed  by 
want  or  restless  from  inactivity,  constructed  piratical  canoes,  manned 
these  frail  and  narrow  barks  w  ith  soldiers  who  themselves  worked  at 
the  oar,  and  thus  being  changed  from  mountaineers  into  seamen— 
the  Normans  cf  Greece— set  sail  for  the  distant  island  of  Krete." 
In  the  same  manner  we  mav  conceive  the  expeditions  of  tlie  Dorians 
a^^-aiust  Argos  and  Corintli  to  have  been  eilected;  and  whatever 
dTfliculties  may  attach  to  this  hypothesis,  certain  it  is  that  the  dilli- 
culties  of  a  long  laud  march,  along  such  a  territory  as  Greece,  are 

still  more  serious.  ^  .,      tvt  v 

The  supposition  of  Dorian  emigrations  by  sea  from  the  JNIaliac 
gulf  to  the  north-eastern  promontorv  of  Peloponnesus,  is  farther 
borne  out  by  the  analogy  ot  the  Dryopes  or  Dryopians.  During  the 
liistorical  times,  this  people  occupied  several  detached  settlements  m 
various  parts  of  Greece,  all  marilime,  and  some  insular:  they  were 
found  at  Hermione,  Asine,  and  Eion,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  (very 
near  to  the  important  Dorian  towns  constituting  the  Ansphd^yony 
of  Argos)-  at  Styra  and  Karystus  in  the  island  of  Eubcra;  m  the 
island  of  kythnus,  and  even  at  Cyprus.  These  dispersed  c()loni(»s 
can  only  have  been  ])lanted  by  expeditions  over  the  sea.  Now  we 
are  told  that  the  original  Dryopis,  the  native  country  of  this  people 
comprehended  both  the  territory  near  the  river  Spercheius,  and 
north  of  CEta,  afterward  occupied  by  the  Malians,  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  district  south  of  a^:ta,  which  was  afterward  called 
Doris.  From  hence  the  Drvc^^ij^^s  were  expelled— according  to 
one  story,  by  the  Dorians;  according  to  another,  by  Ilerakles  and 
the  Malians:  however  this  mav  be,  it  was  from  the  Maliac  gulf  that 
they  started  on  shipboard  in\|uest  of  new  homes,  which  some  of 
them  found  on  the  headlands  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.  And  it  was 
from  this  very  country,  according  to  Herodotus,  that  the  Dorians 

also  set  fortli,  in  order  to  reach  Peloponnesus.  Nor  docs  it  seem 
unreasonable  to  imagine  that  the  same  means  of  conveyance  which 
bore  the  Dryopians  from  the  Maliac  gulf  to  Hermione  and  Asiue 
also  carried  the  Dorians  from  the  same  place  to  the  Temenion  and 
the  hill  Solygeius.  „ 

The  legend  represents  Sikvon,  Epidaurus,Troczen,  Phlius,  Kleonse, 
as  all  occupied  by  Dorian  cok)nists  from  Argos,  under  the  different 
sons  of  Temenus:  the  first  three  are  on  the  sea,  and  lit  places  for  the 
occupation  of  maritime  invaders.  Argos  and  the  Dorian  towns  in  and 
uear  the  Argolic  peninsula  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  cluster  of  settlements 
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by  themselves,  completely  distinct  from  Sparta  and  the  Messeniaa 
btenyklerus,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  under  totally  differ- 
f'nt  conditions.  First,  both  of  tiiem  are  very  far  inland— Steny- 
klcrus  not  easy.  Sparta  very  difficult  of  access  from  the  sea-  next 
we  know  that  the  conquests  of  Sparta  were  gradually  made  down  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas  seaward.  Both  these  acquisitions  present  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  from  the  land  side,  and  perhaps  in 
the  direction  which  the  Herakleid  legend  describes— by  wWriors 
entering  Peloponnesus  across  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  through  the  aid  or  invitation  of  those  JEtolian  settlers  who  at 
the  same  time  colonized  Elis.  The  early  and  intimate  connection 
(on  which  I  shall  touch  presentlv)  between  Sparta  and  the  Olympic 
games  as  administered  by  the  JElians,  as  well  as  the  leading  part 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus  in  the  constitution  of  the  solemn  01ympic''truce 
tend  to  strengthen  such  a  persuasion.  * 

How  Sparta  came  constantly  to  gain  upon  Argos  will  be  matter 
for  future  explanation;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Argos  was  derived   not  exclusively  from  her  own 
territory,  but  came  in  part  from  Iier  position  as  metropolis  of  an 
alliance  of  autonomous  neighboring  cities,  all  Dorian  and  all  colo- 
nized from  herself — and  this  was  an  element  of  power  essentially 
fluctuating.     What  Thebes  was  to  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  of  which  she 
either  was,  or  professed  to  have  been,  the  founder— the  Siimc  was 
Argos  m  reference  to  Kleonic.  Phlius,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Trcezen, 
aad^^gina.     These  towns  formed,  in  mythical  lans^uage,'  **  the  lot 
of  Temenus,"  in  real  matter  of  fact  the  confederated  aTlics  or  sub- 
ordinates of  Argos:  the  first  four  of  them  wx^re  said  to  have   been 
Dorizcd  by  the  sons  or  immediate  relatives  of  Temenus,  and  the 
kings  of  Argos,  as  acknowledged  descendants  of  the  latter,  claimed 
and  exercised  a  sort  of  suzerainete  over  them.     Hermione,  Asine, 
and  Nauplia  seem  also  to  have  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Argos,* 
though  not  colonies.     But  this  supremacy  was  not  claimed  directly 
and  nakedly:  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses  of  the  Argeian  confederacy  or  Amphiktyony  wen*  religious, 
though  its  secondary,  and  not  less  real  effects,  were  political.     The 
great  patron-god  of  the  league  was  Apollo  Pythaeus,  in  whose  name 
the    obligations   incumbent   on   the   members   of  the   league   were 
imposed.     While   in   each  of  the  confederated  cities   thel-c  was  a 
temple  to  this  god,  his  most  holy  and  central  sanctuary  was  on  the 
Lanssa  or  acropolis  of  Argos.     At  this  central  Argeian  sanctuary 
solemn  sacrifices   were  offered   by  Epidaurus  as  well  as  by  other 
members  of  the  confederacy,  and  us  it  should  seem,  accompanied  by 
money-payments— which  the   Argeians,  as  chief  administrators   on 
behalf  of  the  common  god,  took  upon  them  to  enforce  against  default- 
ers, and  actually  tried    to  enforce   during  the  Peloponnesian    war 
against   Epidaurus.     On  another  occasion,  during  the  66th  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  514),  they  imposed  the  large  fine  of  500  talents  upon  each 
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of  the  two  states  Sikvon  and  ^gina,  for  having  lent  ships  to  the 
Spartan  king  Kleomeues  wherewith  he  invaded  the  ArgeiLD  territory. 
The  iEginetans  set  the  claim  at  deliance,  but  the  Sikyonians  acknowl- 
edged its  justice,  and  only  demurred  to  its  amount,  professing  them- 
selves ready  to  pay  100  talents.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this 
later  period  the  ascendency  of  Argos  over  the  members  of  lier  primi- 
tive confederacy  had  become  practically  inoperative;  but  the  tenor 
of  the  cases  mentioned  shows  that  her  claims  were  revivals  of 
byj^oue  privileges,  wliich  had  once  been  effective  and  valuable. 

How  valuable  the  privileges  of  Argos  were,  before  the  great  rise 
of  the  Spartan  power— how  important  an  ascendancy  they  conferred 
in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  man,  and  how  easily  they  admitted  of 

hv'mo-  used  in  furtherance  of  ambitious  views— is  sliown  by  tlie 
remarkable  case  of  Pheidon  the  Temenid.  The  few  facts  which  we 
learn  respecting  this  prince  exhibit  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  sometliing 
like  a  real  position  of  parties  in  the  Peloponnesus,  wherein  the 
actual  conflict  of  living,  historical  men  and  cities  comes  out  iu  toler- 
able distinctness.  •  ^         .  i     n^i, 

Pheidon  was  designated  by  Ephorus  as  the  tenth,  and  by  1  heo- 
pompusas  the  sixtlfiu  lineal  descent  from  Temenus.  Respecting 
the  date  of  his  existence,  opinions  the  most  discrepant  and  irrecon- 
cilable have  been  delivered:  but  there  seems  good  reason  for  refer- 
vins;  him  to  the  period  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  8th  Olym- 
piafl—betwecn  770  B.C.  and  780  B.C.  Of  the  preceding  kings  of 
Ar"-os  we  hear  little:  one  of  them,  Eratus.  is  said  to  have  expelled 
the'^Drvopian  inhabitants  of  Asine  from  their  town  on  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  in  consequence  of  their  having  co-operated  with  the 
Spartan  king  Nikander  when  he  invaded  the  Arjieian  territory, 
seemin<dy  diiriuL^  the  generation  preceding  Pheidon:  there  is  another, 
bamoluatidas,  whose  date  cannot  be  positively  d(^tcrmined,  but  lie 
appears  rather  as  subsequent  than  as  anterior  to  Pheidon.  We  are 
informed,  however,  that  these  anterior  kings,  even  beginning  with 
Medon  the  ''•randson  of  Temenus,  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  great 
abridgment'^of  their  power  and  privileges,  and  that  a  form  of 
«rovcrnment  substantially  popular,  though  nominally  regal,  had  been 
established.  Pheidon,  breaking  through  the  limits  imposed,  made 
himself  despot  of  Ar<xos.  -He  then  re-established  the  power  of  Argos 
over  all  the  cities  of  her  confederacy,  which  had  before  been  so 
nearly  dissolved  as  to  leave  all  the  meinbers  practically  independent. 
Next,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  dominion  over  Corinth,  and  to 

h:\v>)  endeavored  to  assure  it  by  treacherously  entra]iping  1000  of  her 
w  .lUke  citizens;  but  his  artifice  w^as  divulged  and  frustrated  by 
Abron  one  of  his  confidential  -friends.  He  is  farther  reported 
to  have  iiimed  at  extending  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of 
Peloponnesus  —  laving  claim,  as  the  descendant  of  Ilerakles 
throu^di  the  eldest^ son  of  Hvllus,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  rest- 
IcHS  aTid    irresistible   hero  had   ever   taken.     According  to  Grecian 
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ideas,  this  legendary  title  was  always  seriously  construed  and  often 
admitted  as  conclusive;  though  of  course,  where  there  were  stroiii^ 
opposing  interests,  reasons  would  be  found  to  elude  it.  Pheidon 
would  have  the  same  ground  of  right  as  that  which,  250  years  after- 
ward, determined  the  Herakleid  Dorieus,  brother  of  Kleomenes.kiug 
of  Sparta,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  territory  near  Mount  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  because  his  progenitor  Herakles  had  conquered  it  before  him. 
So  numerous,  however,  were  the  legends  respecting  the  conquests  of 
Herakles,  that  the  claim  of  Pheidon  must  have  covered  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus,  except  Sparta  and  the  plain  of  Messene,  which 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  Herakleids. 

Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Pheidon  satisfied  even  with  these  large 

pretensions.  He  farther  claimed  the  right  of  presiding  at  the  cele- 
bration of  those  religious  games  or  Agones  which  had  been  instituted 
by  Herakles — and  among  these  was  numbered  the  Olympic  Agon, 
then,  however,  enjoying  but  a  slender  fraction  of  the  luster  which 
afterward  came  to  attach  to  it.  The  presidency  of  any  of  the  more 
celebrated  festivals  current  throughout  Greece  was  a  privilege 
immensely  prized.  It  was  at  once  dignified  and  lucrative,  and  tlui 
course  of  our  history  will  present  more  than  one  example  in  which 
blood  was  shed  to  determine  what  state  should  enjoy  it.  Pheidon 
marched  to  Olympia,  at  the  epoch  of  the  8th  recorded  Olynijnad,  or 
747  B.C. ;  on  the  occasion  of  which  event  we  are  made  acquainted 

with  the  real  state  of  parties  in  the  peninsula. 

The  plain  of  Olympia — now  ennobled  only  by  immortal  recollec- 
tions, but  once  crowded  with  all  the  decorations  of  religion  and  art, 
and  formin":  for  manv  centuries  the  brightest  center  of  attraction 
known  in  the  ancient  world — was  situated  on  the  river  Alpheius  in 
the  territory  called  the  Pisatid,  hard  by  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  At 
what  time  its  agonistic  festival,  recurring  every  fourth  j'car  at  tho 
first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  nrst  began  or  liiNt 
acquired  its  character  of  special  sanctity,  we  have  no  means  of  di^ter- 
miiiing.  As  with  so  many  of  the  native  waters  of  Greece  — we  follow 
the  stream  upward  to  a  certain  point,  but  the  fountain-head  and 
the  earlier  flow  of  hi?,tory  are  buried  uuder  mountains  of  unsearch- 
able legend.  The  first  celebration  of  the  Olj^mpic  contests  was 
ascribed  by  Grecian  legendary  faith  to  Herakles — and  the  site  of  th(^ 
place,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  Pisatid  with  its  eight  small  townships,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  terri 
tory  were  warranted  in  describing  themselves  as  the  original  adminis- 
trators of  the  ceremony.  But  this  state  of  things  seems  to  have 
been  altered  by  the  ^^tolian  settlement  in  Elis,  which  is  represented 
as  having  been  conducted  by  Ox3ius  and  identified  with  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids.  The  ^loio-Eleiaus,  bordering  upon  the  Pisatid  to 
the  north,  emplo\'ed  llieir  superior  power  in  subduing  their  weaker 
neighbors,  who  thus  lost  their  autonomy  and  became  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Elis.     It  was  the  general  rule  throughout  Greece  that  a 
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victorious  state  undertook  to  perform  the  current  services  of  tiie 
conquered  people  tovsrard  the  2:ods — such  services  being  conceived  as 
jitiacliing  to  tlie  soil.  Hence  the  celebnitio!)  of  the  Olympic  games 
became  numbered  among  the  incumbencies  of  Elis,  juKt  in  the  same 
way  as  the  worship  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter,  when  Eleusis  lost  its 
autonomy,  was  included  among  the  religious  obligations  of  Athens. 
The  Pisatans,  however,  never  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  absorbtiou 
<^f  what  had  once  been  their  separate  privilege.  They.long  main- 
lained  their  conviction  that  the  celebration  of  tlie  games  was  their 
right,  and  strove  on  several  occasions  to  regain  it.  Of  those  occasions 

tlie  earliest,  so  far  as  we  hear,  was  connected  with  the  intervention 
of  Pheidon.  It  was  at  their  invitation  that  the  king  of  Argos  went 
to  Olympiaand  celebrated  the  games  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the 
I'isatans,  as  the  lineal  successor  of  Herakles;  while  the  Elians, 
being  thus  forcibly  dispossessed,  refused  to  include  the  8th  Olympiad 
in  their  register  of  the  victorious  runners.  But  their  humiliation 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  Spartans  took  their  part,  and  the  contest 
endeil  in  the  defeat  of  Pheidon.  In  the  next  Olympiad,  the  Elicau 
management  and  the  regular  enrollment  appear  as  before.  The 
{Spartans  are  even  said  to  have  contirmed  Elis  in  her  possession  both 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Unfortunately  these  scanty  piirticulars  are  all  which  we  learn 
respecting  the  armed  conliict  at  the  8ih  Olympiad,  in  which  tlje 
reliLii()Usan<l  the  political  grounds  of  quarrel  are  so  intimately  blended 
— as  we  shall  tind  to  be  often  the  case  in  Grecian  history.  But  there 
is  otie  act  of  Pheidon  yet  more  memorable,  of  which  also  nothing 
beyond  a  meager  notice  has  come  down  to  us.  He  lirst  coined  both 
copper  and  silver  money  in  ^gina,  and  first  established  a  scale  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  through  his  influence  became  adopted 
throughout  Peloponnesus,  and  acquired  tdtimately  footing  both  in 
all  the  Dorian  states,  and  in  Bceotia,  Thessaly,  northern  Hellas 
generallv,  and  Macedonia — under  the  name  of  the  ^gina3an  scale. 
There  aiose  subsequently  another  rival  scale  in  Greece,  called  the 
Euboic,  differing  considerably  from  the  ^ginsean.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  time  the  Euboic  came  in,  but  it  was  employed  both  at 
Athens  and  in  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  as  well  as  in  Euboea— being 
modified  jit  Athens,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  by  Solon's  de- 
basement of  the  coinage.  r 

The  copious  and  valuable  information  contained  in  M.  Boeckh*s 
recent  publication  on  metrology  has  thrown  new  light  upon  these 
monetary  and  statical  scales.  He  has  shown  that  both  the  ^gin&'an 
and  the  Euboic  scales — the  former  standing  to  the  latter  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  to  5 — had  contemporaneous  currency  in  different  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire;  the  divisions  and  denominations  of  the  scale 
being  the  same  in  both — 100  drachmee  to  a  mina,  and  sixty  minte  to  a 
talent.  The  Babylonian  talent,  mina,  and  drachma  are  identical  Avith 
the  -iginaun;  the  word  miua  U  of  Asiatic  origin;  and  it  has  now 
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been  rendered  highly  probable  that  the  scale  circulated  by  Pheidon 
w^as  borrowed  immediately  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  them  origin- 
ally from  the  Babylonians.  The  Babylonian,  Hebraic,  Phoenician, 
Egyptian,  and  Grecian  scales  of  weight  (which  were  subsequently 
followed  wherever  coined  money  was  introduced)  are  found  to  be  so 
nearly  comformable  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  they  are  all  deduced 
from  one  common  origin,  and  that  origin  the  Chaldean  priesthood 
of  Babylon  *  It  is  to  Pheidon,  and  to  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
Argeian  confederacy,  that  the  Greeks  owe  the  lirst  introduction  of 

the  Babylonian  scale  of  weight,  and  the  first  employment  of  coined 
and  stamped  money. 

If  we  maturely  weigh  the  few  but  striking  acts  of  Pheidon  which 
have  l)een  preserved  to  us,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  introduced  to  an  early  historical  state  of 
Peloponnesus  very  different  from  that  to  which  another  century  will 
bring  us.  That  Argos,  with  the  federative  cities  attached  to  her, 
was  at  this  early  time  decidedly  the  commanding  power  in  that 
I>eninsula,  is  sufliciently  shown  by  the  establishment  and  reception 
of  the  Pheidonian  weights,  measures,  and  monetary  system — wiiile 
the  other  incidents  mentioned  completely  harmonize  with  the  same 
idea.  Against  the  oppression  of  Elis,  the  Pisatans  invoked  Pheidon 
— partly  as  exercising  a  primacy  in  Peloponnesus,  just  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lepreum  in  Triphylia,  three  centuries  afterward,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Sparta  for  the  same  object,  at  a  time  when  Sparta 
possessed  the  headship — and  partly  as  the  lineal  representative  of 
lerakles,  who  had  founded  those  games  from  the  management  of 
which  they  had  been  unjustly  extruded.  On  the  other  hand,  Sparta 
appears  as  a  second-rate  power.  The  JEgiuaean  scale  of  wei^it  and 
measure  was  adopted  there  as  elsewhere — the  Messenian  Dorians 
were  still  equal  and  independent — and  we  find  Sparta  interfering  to 
assist  Elis  by  virtue  of  an  obligation  growing  (so  the  legend  repre- 
sents il)  out  of  the  common  iEtolo-Dorian  immigration;  not  at  all 
from  any  acknowledged  primacy,  such  as  we  shall  see  her  enjoying 
hereafter.  The  first  coinage  of  copper  and  silver  money  is  a  capital 
event  in  Grecian  history,  and  must  be  held  to  imply  considerable 
commerce  as  well  as  those  extensive  views  which  belong  only  to  a  con- 
spicuous and  leading  position.  The  ambition  of  Plieidon  to  resume 
all  the  acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestor  Herakles  suggests  the  same 
large  estimate  of  his  actual  power.  He  is  characterized  as  a  despot, 
and  even  as  the  most  insolent  of  all  despots:  how  far  he  deserved 
such  a  reputation  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  he  lived  before  the  age  of  despots  or  tyrants,  properly 
so  called,  and  before  the  Herakleid  lineage  had  yet  lost  its  primary 
half-political,  half-religious  character.  Moreover,  the  later  historians 
have  invested  his  actions  with  a  color  of  exorbitant  aggression,  by 
applying  them  to  a  state  of  things  which  belonged  to  their  time,  and 
not  lo  ilia.     Thus  Ephorus  representi  him  a»  having;  deprived  tho 
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Lacedaemonians  of  the  headship  of  Peloponnesus,  which  they  never 
possessed  until  long  after  him-^nnd  also  as  setting  at  nought  he 
sworn  inviolability  of  the  territory  of  the  Elcians  enjoyed  by  the 
hitter  as  celebrators  of  the  Olympic  games;  whereas  the  Agonothesia, 
or  ri^'-ht  of  superintendence  claimed  by  Elis.  had  not  at  tl>at  time 
acqufred  the  sanction  of  prescription— while  the  conquest  of  Pisa  by 
the  Eleians  themselves  had  proved  that  this  sacred  function  did  not 
protect  the  territory  of  a  weaker  people. 

How  Pheidon  fell,  and  how  the  Argeians  lost  that  supremacy 
which  they  once  evidently  possessed,  we  have  no  positive  detnils  to 
inform  us-  with  respect  to  the  latter  points,  however,  we  can  discern 
a  sutRcient  explanation.  The  Argeians  stood  predominant  as  an 
entire  and  unanimous  confederacy,  which  required  a  vigorous  and 
able  hand  to  render  its  internal  organization  effective  or  its  asceii- 
deucv  respected  without.  No  such  leader  afterward  appeared  at 
Arffos  the  whole  history  of  which  city  is  destitute  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals- her  line  of  kings  continued  at  least  down  to  tiie  Persian 
war  but  seemingly  with  only  titular  functions,  for  the  government  had 
long  been  decidedly  popular.  Tlie  statements  which  represent  the 
o-ov^^rnment  as  popular  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pheidon  appear  un- 
worthy of  trust.  That  prince  is  rather  to  he  taken  as  wielding  tlie 
old  undiminished  prerogatives  of  the  Herakleid  kings,  but  wiehhng 
them  with  unusual  effect— enforcing  relaxed  privileges,  and  appeal- 
ing^ to  the  old  heroic  sentiment  in  reference  to  llerakles,  rather 
than  revolutionizing  the  existing  relations  either  of  Argos  or  ot 
Peloponnesus.  It  was.  in  fact,  the  great  and  steady  growth  of  Sparta 
for  three  centuries  after  the  Lykurgean  institutions,  which  operated 
as  a  cause  of  subversion  to  the  previous  order  of  command  and 

obedience  in  Greece.  . 

The  assertion  made  by  Herodotus-that  in  earlier  times  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  Cape  Maiea,  including  the  island 
of  Kvthera  and  several   other  islands,   had   belonged  to  Argos— is 
referred  by  O.  Midler  to  about  tlie  50ih  Olympiad,  or  580  B.C.     1  er- 
•haps  it  had  ceased  to  be  true  at  that  period;  but  that  it  was  true  in 
thea<-e  of  Pheidon,  there  seem  good  grounds  for  believing.      What 
is  pl^^bably  meant  is  that  the  Dorian  towns  on  this  coast,  Prasiiie 
Zarex    Epuluurus  Limera,  and   BcEas,  were  once^  autonomous    and 
members  of  the  Argeian  confederacy;  a  fact  highly  probable,  on 
independent  evidence,  witli  respect  to  Epidaurus  Limera,  inasmuch 
as  that  town  was  a  settlement  from  Epidaurus  in  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula: and  Bceie,  too,  had  its  own  a^kist  and  eponymus,  the  Herakleirt 
Bceus    no  way  connected  with    Sparta— perliaps   derived  Iroin    the 
same  source  as  the  name  of  the  town  Bceon  in  Doris.      Ihe  Argeian 
confederated  towns  would  thus  comprehend  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Ar«>-olic  and  Saronic  gulfs,  from  Kylhera  as  far  as  ^Egina,  besides 
otlfer  islands  which  we  do  not  know:  .'Egina  had  received  a  colony 
of  Dorians  from  Argos  auU  Epidaurus,  upon  which  latter  town  u 
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confinued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  dependence.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  this  extent  of  coast  implies  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
merce and  maritime  activity.  We  have  besides  to  consider  the 
range  of  Doric  colonies  in  the  southern  islands  of  tlie  JGgean  and  in 
the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  iMinor — Krete,  Kos,  Rhodes  (with 
its  liiree  distinct  cities).  Halikarnassus,  Kiiidus,  Mvndus,  Nisvrus. 
Syme,  Karpathus,  Kalydna,  etc.  Of  the  Doric  establishments  here 
named,  several  are  connected  (as  has  been  before  stated)  with  the 
great  emigration  of  fhe  Temenid  Althaemenes  from  Argos:  but  what 
we  particularly  observe  is  that  they  are  often  referred  as  colonies 
promiscuously  to  Argos,  Troezen,  Epidaurus — more  frequently,  how- 
ever, as  it  seems,  to  Argos.  All  these  settlements  are  doubtless  older 
than  Pheidon,  and  we  may  conceive  them  as  proceeding  conjointly 
from  the  allied  Dorian  towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of  united  action  than  they  after- 
ward became  :  a  captain  of  emigrants  selected  from  the  line  of 
llerakles  and  Temenus  was  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  all  of  them. 
AVe  may  thus  look  back  tq  a  period,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads,  when  the  maritime  Dorians  on  the  east  of  Peloponnesus 

maintained  a  considerable  intercourse  and  commerce  not  only  among 
themselves,  but  also  with  their  settlements  on  the  Asiastic  coast  and 
islands.  That  the  Argolic  peninsula  formed  an  early  center  for 
maritime  rendezvous,  w^e  may  farther  infer  from  the  very  ancieiit 
AmphiUtyony  of  the  seven  cities  (Hentiione,  Epidaurus,  JEgina, 
Athens,  Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  the  Miuyeian  Orchomeuus),  on  the  holy 
ishmd  of  Kalauria,  off  the  harbor  of  Troezen. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  early  ascendency  of  Argos,  as  the  head 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic 
Dorians,  enables  us  to  understand  the  capital  innovation  of  Pheidon 
— the  first  coinage,  and  the' first  determinate  scale  of  weight  and 
meas-are  kiK)wn  in  Greece.  Of  the  value  of  such  improvements,  in 
the  history  of  Grecian  civilization,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak,  espe- 
cially when  we  recollect  that  the  Hellenic  states,  having  no  political 
unity,  were  only  held  together  by  the  aggregate  of  spontaneous  uni- 
formities, in  language,  religion,  sympathies,  recreations,  and  general 
habits.  We  see  botii  how  Pheidon  came  to  contract  the  wish,  and 
liow  he  acquired  the  power,  to  introduce  throughout  so  much  of  the 
Grecian  world  a  uniform  scale.  We  ahb  see  that  the  Asiatic  Doiians 
f(>rm  the  link  between  him  and  Pluenicia,  from  whence  the  scale  was 
derived,  just  as  the  Euboic  scale  came,  in  all  probability,  through  the 
I<;!iic  cities  in  xVsi::,  from  Lydia.  It  is  asserted  by  Ephorus,  and 
admitted  t*ven  by  the  ablest  modern  critics,  that  Pheidon  first  coined 
m 'UL-y  "in  ^Egina:"  other  authors  (erroneously  believing  that  his 
scale  was  the  Euboic  scale)  alleged  that  his  coinage  had  been  carried 
on  "in  a  i)lace  of  Argos  called  Eubcea."  Now  both  these  statements 
appear  higiily  improbable,  and  both  are  traceable  to  the  same  mis- 
take—of supposing  that  the  title,  by  which  the  scale  had  come  to  bo 
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^nmnmiilv  known  must   necessarily  be   derived  from  the  place  to 
wSi  t  e  cohui^e  had  been  struck.    There  is  every  reason  to  con- 
^    In  thit  what  Pleidou  did  was  done  in  ArRO..  and  nowhere  else: 
S  CO  nf  J  nd  Se  were  the  earliest  known  in  Greece,  and  seem 
fo  have  ieea  known  by  his  own  name.  "  the  Pheidomat,  measures 
,ncr  which  designation  they  were  described  by  Aristotle  m  his 
account  olhe  CO  rstitution  of  Argos.     They  probably  d'<l  not  c":";;^ 
fn  hear  the  specific  epithet  of  JEginman  until  there  was  another  sc'Ue 
hi  votuc   thrSr   from  which  to  distinguish  them;  and  both   he 
LniS  were    probably   derived,    not  from    the    place  ^^'^^^^e   the 
Ze  first  or^'inated  but  from  the  people  whose  commercial  activity 
ended     omSLelhetn   most  generally  know „-in  the  one  case    the 
^^Hnetans    in  the  other  case  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  Eretua. 
mk    therefore!  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Pheidonian  measures 
is  emanath  r/rom  Argos.  and   as  having  no  greater  connection. 
OTilinallJ.  with  ^Si"a  thin  with  any  other  city  dependent  upoa 

'^ThPr..  i<.  moreover  another  point  which  deserves  notice.     What 
wiiknov^^  S°[he  name  of  the  ^giua^an  scale  as  contrasted  with 
rud  standing  in  a  definite  ratio  (6  to  5)  with  the  Enboic  sea  e,  related 
onlv  to  weight  and  money,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends:  we 
ha/e  no "viince  to  show\hat  the  same  ^^t  SSettis  ground 
measures  of  length  or  measures  of  capacity.     But  there  seems  grouu 
for  be  evinc  that  the  Pheidonian  regulations,  taken  in  their  full 
comSeisfon,  embraced  measures  of  capacity  as  well  as  weights: 
Klon       the  same  time  when  he  determined  the   alent,  muia.  and 
d  vchm    seet^s  also  to  have  fixed  the  dry  and  liqu  d  measures-the 
med  mnus  and  metretes,  with  their  parts  and  multiples:  an<l  there 
Existed  Pheidonian  measures  of  capacity,  though  not  of  l?ngtii.  so 
far  as  we  know      The  ^ginsean  icale  may  thus  have  comprised  only 
a  portron  of  wliat  was  established  by  Pheidon,  namely  that  whicK 
related  to  weight  and  money. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^T(.LO-BOTlIAN  IMMIGRATION  INTO  PELOrONNEGUS-ELIS,  LACONIA, 

AND    MESSENIA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  tern tory  properly  called  Elis 
nnirt  from  the  enhirgenK^^   which  it  acquired  by  conquest,  included 
thT^estenui  o^^  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Achaia,  and  west  of 

MouTrpTo loe  and  Olenus  in  Arcadia-but  not  extending  so  far 
soutlmard  as  the  river  Alphehis,  the  course  of  ^^  ^^^^^.j^^^  f^^"^^^^^ 
southern  portion  of  Pisatis  and  on  the  borders  of  Triphjlia,     This 


territory,  which  appears  in  the  Odyssey  as  ''the  divine  Elis  where 
the  Epeians  hold  sway,"  is  in  the  historical  times  occupied  by  a 
population  of  ^tolian  origin.  The  connection  of  race  between  tiie 
historical  Elciaus  and  the  historical  ^toliaus  was  recognized  by  both 
parties,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  disputing  it. 

That  JStolian  invaders  or  immigrants  into  Elis  would  cross  from 
Naupaktus  or  some  neighboring  point  in  the  Corinthian  i^ulf,  is  in 
the  n:Uural  course  of  things— and  such  is  the  course  which  Oxylu^ 
the  conductor  of  the  invasion,  is  represented  by  the  Heraklcid  lei^eiul 
as  taking.  That  legend  (as  has  been  already  recounted)  introd^uces 
Oxylus  as  the  guide  of  the  three  Herakleid  brothers— Temenus  Kres 
phontes,  and  Aristoderaus— and  as  stipulating  with  them  that' in  the 
new  distribution  about  to  take  place  of  Peloponnesus,  lie  shall  be 
lillowed  to  possess  the  Eleian  territory,  coupled  with  many  holy 
privileges  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  and  near  the  Argolic  peninsula  so  far 
as  the  probabilities  of  the  case  enable  us  to  judge,  were  not  accom- 
plished by  any  inroad  in  thi.5  direction.  But  the  localities  occupied 
by' the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  and  by  the  Dorians  of  Stenvklerus  in  the 
territory  called  Messene,  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion  The 
easiest  and  most  natural  road  through  which  immigrants  could  reach 
either  of  these  two  spots  is  through  the  Eleian""  and  the  Pisatid 
country.  Colonel  Leake  observes  that  the  direct  road  from  the 
Eleian  territory  to  Sparta,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  near 
Olympia  to  the  sources  of  its  branch  the  Theius.  and  from  thence 
descending  the  Eurotas,  affords  the  only  easy  march  toward  that 
very  inaccessible  city  and  both  ancients  and  moderns  have  remarked 
the  vicinitjr  of  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  to  that  of  the  Eurotas 
The  situation  of  Stenyklerus  and  Andania,  the  original  settlements 
of  the  Messenian  Dorians,  adjoining  closely  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii 
is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  course  of  the  AipheiUs;  bein*^ 
thus  reached  most  easily  by  the  same  route.  Dismissing  the  idea  of  a 
great  collective  Dorian  armament,  powerful  enough  to  grasp  at  once 
the  entire  peninsula— we  may  conceive  two  moderate  detachments  of 
hardy  mountaineers  from  the  cold  regions  in  and  near  Doris  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  ^tolians  their  neiirhbors,  who  were  proceed  in"- 
to  the  invasion  of  Elis.  After  having  aided  the  iEtolians  both  to 
occupy  Elis  and  to  subdue  the  Pisatid.  these  Dorians  advanced  up 
the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  in  quest  of  settlements  for  themselves 
One  of  these  bodies  ripens  into  the  stately,  stubborn,  and  victorious 
Spartans;  the  other  into  the  short-lived,  trampled,  and  stru^-o-iino- 
Messeniaus.  oo     o 

Amid  the  darkness  which  overclouds  these  original  settlements 
we  seem  to  discern  something  like  special  causes  to  determine  both 
of  them.     With  respect  to  the  Spartan  Dorians,  we  are  told  that  a 
person  named  Philonomus  betrayed   Sparta  to  them,  persuadino-  thr 
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sovereiirn  in  possession  to  retire  witli  his  people  into  the  habitations 
of  the  ionians  in  the  north  of  the  peninsuhi— and  that  he  received  as 

a  recompense  for  this  acceptable  service  Amykloe  witli  the  district 
around  it.  It  is  fartiier  stated — and  this  important  fact  tliere  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt — that  Amyklu?,  though  only  twenty  stadia,  or  two 
miles  and  a  half,  distant  from  Sparta,  retained  both  its  independence 
and  its  Achiiean  inhabitants  long  after  tlie  Dorian  immigrants  had 
acquired  possession  of  the  latter  ])]ace,  and  was  only  taken  by  them 
under  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  one  generation  before  the  first  Olympiad. 
Without  presuming  to  fill  jiip  by  conjecture  incural)le  gaps'  in  the 
statements  of  our  authorities,  we  may  from  lience  reasonably 
presume  tliat  the  Dorians  were  induced  to  invade,  and  enabled  to 
acquire,  Sparta  by  the  invitation  and  assistance  of  a  party  in  the 
interior  of  the  countr3\  Ag<iin.  with  respect  to  the  Messenian 
Dorians,  a  diffen^nt,  but  not  less  effectual  temptation  was  presented 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Arcadians  in  tlie  south-western  portion  of  that 
central  region  of  Peloponnesus.  Kre.sphontes,  the  H(^rakleid  leader,  it 
is  said,  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Kypselus,  which 
X^ocured  for  him  the  support  of  a  po-vverf^d  section. of  Arcadia..  His 
settlement  at  Stenyklerus  was  a^considerable  distance  from  the  seaiv 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  Messenia,  close  to  the  ArCadian  frontiei*; 
and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  Arcadian  alliance  is  a  constant 
and  material  element  in  the  disputes  of  the  Messenian  Dorians  with' 
Sparta. 

We  may  thus  trace  a  reasonable  sequence  of  events,  showing  how 
two  bodies  of  Dorians,  having  first  assisted  the  ^tolo-Elcians  to 
conquer  the  Pisatid,  and  thus  finding  themselves  on  the  banks  of 
the  iVlpheius,  followed  the  upw^ard  course  of  that  river,  the  one  to 
settle  at  Sparta,  the  other  at,  Stenyklerus.     The  historian  Epliorus, 

from  whom  our  scanty  fragments  of  information  respecting  these 

early  settlements  are  derived — it  is  important  to  note  that  lie  lived 
in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  first  foundation  of  Messene 
as  a  city,  the  restitution  of  the  long-exiled  Messenians,  and  the 
amputation  of  the  fertile  western  half  of  Laconia  for  their  benefit, 
by  Epameinondas — imparts  to  these  proceedings  an  immediate  deci- 
siveness of  effect  which  does  not  properly  Iwilong  to  them;  as  if  the 
Spartans  had  become  at  once  possessed  of  all  f^,aco;iia,  and  the  Mes- 
senians of  all  ]\lessenia;  Pausanias,  too,  speaks  as'if  the  Arcadians 
collectively  Jiad  assisted  and  allied  themselves  with  Kresphontes. 
This  is  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  his  account,  though  the 
particular  facts,  in  so  far  as  we  find  any  stich,  do  not  always  har- 
monize with  it.  Now  we  are  ignorant  of  the  pre-existing  divisions 
of  the  country,  either  castor  west  of  Mount  Taygetug,  at  the  time 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  it.  But  lO  treat  the  one  and  thtj  other 
as  integral  kingdoms,  handed  over  at  once  to  two  Dorian  leaders,  is 
an  illusion  borrowed  from  the  old  legend,  from  the  historioizing 
fancies  of    Ephortii-',  and  from   the   fuct   thnt   in   the  wtH  known- 


times  this  whole  territory  came  to  be  really  united  under  the  Spartan 
power. 

At  what  date  the  Dorian  settlements  at  Sparta  and  Stenyklerus 
were  effected  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Yet  that  there 
existed  between  them  in  the  earliest  times  a  degree  of  fraternity 
which  did  not  prevail  between  Lacedaemon  and  Argos,  we  may 
fair]}'  presuiue  from  the  common  temple,  with  joint  religious  sacri-. 
licos^  of  Artemis  Liranatis  (or  Artemis  on  the  Marsh)  erected  on  the 
(confines  of  Messenia  and  Laconia.  Our  first  view'  of  the  two,  at  all 
approaching  to  distinctness,  seems  to  date  from  a  period  about  half  a 
century  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad  (776  B.C.) — about  the  reign  of 
ki:!g  Teleklus  of  the  Eurystheneidor  Agid  line,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Lykurgean  discipline.  Teleklus  stands  in  the  list  as  the 
eighth  king  dating  from  Eurysthenes.  But  how  many  of  the  seven 
kings  before  him  are  to  be  considered  as  real  persons — or  how  much, 
out  of  the  brief  warlike  expeditions  ascribed  to  them,  is  to  be  treated 
as  authentic  history — 1  pretend  not  to  define. 

The  earliest  determinable  event  in  the  internal  history  of  Sparta  is 
the  iiitroiluclion  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline;  the  earliest  external 
events  are  the  conquest  of  Amyklai,  Pilaris,  and  Gcronthraj.  effected 
by  king  Teleklus,  and  the  first  quarrel  with  the  Messenians,  in  which 
that  prince  was  slain.  AVhen  we  come  to  see  how  deplorably  great 
w^as  the  confusion  and  ignorance  which  reigned  with  reference  to  a 
m  itter  so  pre-eminently  important  as  Lykurgus  and  his  legislation, 
we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  think  that  facts  much  less  important,  and 
belonging  to  an  earlier  epoch,  can  have  been  handed  down  upou 
any  good  authoritv.  And  in  like  manner,  when  we  learn  that  Amy-" 
kli.  Pilaris,  and  Gcronthraj  (all  south  of  Sparta,  and  the  first  only 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  that  city)  were  independent  of  the 
Spirians  until  the  reign  of  Tileklus,  we  sliall  require  some  decisive 
toslimony  before  we  can  believe  that  a  community,  so  small  and  so 
hem:ne<l  in  as  Sparta  must  then  have  been,  had  in  earlier  times 
undertaken  expeditions  against  IIclos  on  the  sea-coast,  against 
Kieitor  on  the  extreme  northern  side  of  Arcadia,  against  the  Kynu- 
rians,  or  against  the  Argeians.  If  Ilelos  and  Kynuria  were  conquered 
bv  these  early  kings,  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be  conquered  a 
second  time  by  kings  succeeding  Teleklus.  It  w^onld  be  more  natural 
that  we  should  hear  when  and  lunv  they  conquered  the  places  nearer 
to  them— Sellasia,  or  Belemina,  the  valley  of  the  CEnus  or  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Eurotas.  But  these  seem  to  be  assutued  as  matters  of 
course;  the  proceedings  ascribed  to  the  early  Spartan  kings  are  such 
only  as  might  beseem  the  palmy  days  when  Sparta  was  undisputed  niis- 
tresj  of  aii  Laconia. 

The  succession  of  Messenian  kings,  beginning  w^itli  Kresphontes, 
the  llendvleid  brother,  and  continuing  fr.)m  father  to  son— ^Epytiis, 
Glaukus,  Isihmius,  Dotadas,  Subotas,  Pliintas,  the  last  being  con- 
tcniiX)rary  viih  Teleklus— is  still  less  marked  l)y  incident  than  tint 
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of  Ihc  early  Spartan  kings.  It  is  said  that  the  reign  of  Krcsphontcs 
was  troubled,  and  himself  ultimately  slain,  by  mulinieramonThU 
su.jects;^pytus  then  a  youth,  having  escaped  i"uo  Arcadia^was 
afterward  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Arcadians,  Spar  ans '  am\ 
Argeians.  Fiom^pytus  the  Messenian  line  of  kincs  are  stated  to 
have  been  dcaomnuUed  .^pytids  la  preference  to  Heraklcids-wl^ich 
affords  another  i^oof  of  their  intimate  connection  ^-ith  he 
Arcadians,   since  ^pytus  was  a  very  ancient  name  in  Arcad  an 

nf^Kr^  /'  co»si^^erablc  resemblance  between  the  alleged  behavior 
of  Kiesphontes  on  tirst  settling  at  Stenykleius,  and  that  of  Eur  s- 
thenes  and  Prok les  at  Sparta~so  far  as  Ve  gather  from  statemems 
alike  meager  and  uncertified,  resting  on  the'^authority  of  Srus' 
Both  are  said  to  have  tried  to  place  the  pre-cxisting^inluabitants  of 
the  country  on  a  level  with  their  own  Dorian  bands;  both  provoked 
discontents  and  incurred  obloquy,  with  their  coAtempoKs  as 
w^ll  as  wit  1^  posterity,  by  the  attempt;  nor  did  either  pZaTeiuf; 
succeed.  Krosphontes  was  forced  to  concentrate  all  his  Dorians  n 
Stenyklerus  whde.  after  all  the  discontents  ended  in  his  vblen^ 
death.  And  Ag,s.  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  is  said  to  have  revS 
all  the  liberal  tenlatives  of  his  father,  so  as  to  bring  the  who?e  of 

.^'i.rill'"''r^'J''^^^''!'  and  dependence  on  the  Dorians  at  Sparta 
^^ltll  the  single  exception  of  Amyklic.     So  odious  to  the  Spartan 
Dorians   was   the   conduct   of    Eurysthenes    that    they   re  fussed   to 
aknowledge  him  as  their  oekist   and  conferred  that  honor  upon  Agis 
tl  e  (wo  1  nes  of  kings  being  called  Agiads  and  Eurypontids,  instfad 
of  Enryslheneids  and  Prokleids.     We  see  in  these  stalcn.en?s  the 
5,.nie  tone  of  nund  as  that  which  pervades  the  Panathenaic  orat  on  of 
Isokratcs,  the  master  of  Ephorus-the  facts  of  an  Ikno™^^^^^^ 
colored  as  to  suit  an  ideal  of  haughty  Dorian  exclusiveness^ 

Again,  as  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles  appear,  in  the  picture  of  Enho 
rus,  to  carry  their  authority  at  once  over  the  whole  of  LafoS  sJ 
too  does  Kresphontcs  over  the  whole  of  Messenia-over  the  cniirc 
south-western  region  of  Peloponnesus,  westward  of  Mount  Taygetus 
and  Cape  Tapnarus   and  southward  of  the  river  Neda      He  sends  an 
envoy  to  Pylus  and  Khium,  the  western  and  southern  por  fons  oftl 'e 
f^rv  rT-7"  P^^"^^"^^'-^  «f  Peloponnesus,  treating  the  entire  terr 
lory  as  if  it  were  one  sovereignty,  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to 
submit  under  equal  laws.     But  it  has  already  IkL  observed  tha   this 
supposed  oneness  and  indivisibility  is  not  less  uncertified  in  r4ard 
t  KMessenia  than  in  regard  to  Laconia.     How  large  a  proportion  of 
he  former  territory  these  kings  of  Stenyklerus  nmy  hive  ruled   we 
have  no  means  of  determinin<?  hnt  tu..JL  ,,.....    ":Z:JT^._'^.">^'  ^? 


have  no  means  of  determinini,  but  there  wore  certainly  ponions  of 

ely  during  the  reign  of  Teleklu3 


it  vvhich  they  did  not  rule—not  merely  aurinir  uie  reiirn  oi   leiekhw 

at  Sparta,  but  still  later,  during  the  first  M^enian^'war     For  S 

only  we   are  informed   that   Teleklus  established   three  townshim 

Poicx3ssa,  Echoic,  and  Trngium,  ncnr  the  Mera.niin  s^  a^on  Uio 
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course  of  the  river  Nedon,  but  we  read  also  a  farther  matter  of  evi- 
dence in  the  roll  of  Olympic  victors.  Every  competitor  for  the  prize 
at  one  of  these  great  festivals  was  always  entered  as  member  of  some 
autonomous  Hellenic  eommunity,  which  constituted  his  title  to 
approach  the  lists:  if  successful,  he  was  proclaimed  with  the  name 
of  the  community  to  which  ho  belonged.  Now,  during  the  first  ten 
Olympiads  seven  Avinners  are  proclaimed  as  Messeuians;  in  the 
eleventh  Olympiad  we  find  the  name  of  Oxythemis,  Koronaeus— 
Oxythemis,  not  of  Koroneia  in  Boeotia,  but  of  Korone  in  the  western 
Itend  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  some  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pamisus,  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  the  modern 
Coron.  Now,  if  Korone  had  then  been  comprehended  in  Messenia, 
Oxythemis  would  have  been  proclaimed  as  a  Messenian,  like  the  seven 
winners  who  preceded  him;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  proclaimed  as 
a  Koronsean  proves  that  Korone  was  then  an  independent  com- 
munity not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dorians  of  Stenyklerus.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  latter  did  not  reign  over  the  whole  ter- 
ritory commonly  known  as  Messenia,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign 
the  proportion  of  it  which  they  actually  possessed. 

The  Olympic  festival,  in  its  origin  doubtless  a  privilege  of  the 
neio-hborini^  Pisatans,  seems  to  have  derived  its  great  and  gradually 
expanding  Importance  from  the  ^^tolo-Eleian  settlement  in  Pelopon- 
nesus combined  with  the  Dorians  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.    Lykur- 

gus  of  Sparta  and  Iphitus  of  Elis  are  alleged  to  have  joined  thcif 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  both  the  sanctity  of  the  Olym 
pic  truce  and  the  inviolability  of  theEleian  territory.  Hence,  though 
this  tale  is  not  to  be  construed  as  matter  of  fact,  we  may  see  that  th(^ 
Lacedsemon-ans  rcirarded  the  Olympic  games  as  a  portion  of  then- 
own  antiquities.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  both  that  the  dignity  of  the 
festival  increased  simultaneously  with  their  ascendency,  and  that 
their  peculiar  fashions  were  very  early  introduced  into  the  practice 
of  the  Olympic  competitors.  Probably  the  three  bands  of  co-operat- 
ing invaders.  ^Etolians  and  Spartan  and  Messenian  Dorians,  may 
have  adopted  this  festival  as  a  periodical  renovation  of  mutual  union 
and  fraternity;  from  which  cause  the  games  became  an  attractive 
center  for  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  before  they  were 
much  frequented  by  people  from  the  eastern,  or  still  more  from  extra- 
Peloponnesian  Hellas.  For  it  cannot  be  altogether  accidental,  when 
we  read  the  names  of  the  first  twelve  proclaimed  Olympic  victors 
(occupyino-  nearly  half  a  century  from  776  B.C.  downward),  to  find 
that  seven%f  them  are  Messeuians,  three  Eleians,  one  frona  Dyme  m 
Achaia  and  one  from  Korone;  while  after  the  twelfth  Olympiad, 
Corinthians  and  Mcgarians  and  Epidaurians  begin  to  occur,  later 
still  extra-Peloponnesian  victors.  We  may  reasonably  infer  from 
hence  that  the  Olympic  ceremonies  were  at  this  early  period  chietlv 
frequented  by  visitors  and  competitors  from  the  western  regions  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  affluoucc  to  them  from  the  more  distant 
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parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  did  not  become  considerable  until  the 

first  Messeniaii  war  had  closed. 

Haviu!;  tlius  set  forth  the  conjectures,  to  which  our  very  scanty 
knowlede^e  points,  respectiii.!^  tlie  tirst  establishment  of  the  ^tolian 
and  Dorian  settlements  in  Elis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia,  connected  as 
tiiey  are  with  the  steadilv-increasing  dignity  and  frequentation  of  the 
Olympic  festival,  1  proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  that  memoral)le 

circumstance  which  both  determined  the  character  and  brought  about 
the  political  ascendency,  of  the  Spartans  separately— I  mean  the  laws 
and  discrpliue  of  Lykiirgus. 

Of  the  pre-existing  inliabitants  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  whom  we 
are  iiccustomed  to  call  Aclneans  and  Pylians,  so  little  is  known,  that 
^\e  cannot  at  all  measure  the  difference   between   them   and   their 
Dorian  invaders,  either  in  dialect,  in  habits,  or  in  intelligence.  There 
appear  no  traces  of  anv  diiference  of  dialect  among  tlie  various  parts 
of  the  population  of  Laconia;  the  Messenian  allies  of  Athens,  in  the 
PeloponnesiaiiAvar,  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the  Kelots,  and  the 
8ame  also  as  the  Ambrakiotic  colonists  from  Corinth— all  Doric. 
Nor  aie  we  to  suppose  that  the  Doric  dialect  was  at  all  peculiar  to 
the  people  called  Dorians.     As  far  as  can  be  made  out  by  tlie  evi- 
dence of  inscriptions,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  dialect  of  the  Pho- 
kians,  Delphians,  Lokrians,  yEtolians,  and  Aclueans  of  Phthiotis: 
witli  respect  to  the  latter,  the  inscriptions  of  Thaumnki  in   Acluea 
Phthiotis  afford  a  proof  tlie  more  curious  and  the  more  cogent  of 
native  dialect,  because  the  Phthiots  were  both  immediate  neighbors 
and  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  who  spoke  a  variety  of  the   ^Eolic. 
So  too,  within  Peloponnesus,  we    find   evidences   of   Doric   dialect 
among  the  Achj^ans   in   the   north   of  Peloponnesus— the  Dryopic 
inhabitants  of  Hermione— and   tlie  Eleuthero-Lacones,  or  Lnconian 
townships  (compounded  of  Periepki  and  Helots),  emancipated  by  the 
Komans  in  the  second  century  B.C.     Concerning  the  speech  of  tliat 
population  whom  the  invading  Dorians  found  in  Laconia,  we  have 
no  means  of  judginir;  the  presumption  would  rather  be  tliat  it  <lid 
not  (litter  materially  from  the  Doric.     Thucydides  designates  the 
Corinthians,  whom  the  invading  Dorians  attacked  from  th   hill  Soly- 
•r(.ius    as  being  ^Eolians.  and  Strabo  speaks  both  of  the  Achjeans  as 
an  .Eolic  nation  and  of  the  .Eolic  dialect  as  having  been  originally 
preponderant  in  Peloponnesus.     But  we  do  not  readily  see  whtit 
means  of  information  either  of  these  authors  possessed  respecting 
the  speecli  of  a  time  which  must  have  been  four  centuries  anterior 

even  to  Thucydides.  ,  ,     , 

Of  that  wdiich  is  called  the  iEolic  dialect  there  are  three  marked 
and  distinguishable  varieties— the  Lesbian,  the  Thessalian,  and  the 
BcEOtiau;  the  Thessalian  forming  a  mean  term  between  the  other 
two.  Ahrens  has  shown  that  the  ancient  grammatical  critics  are 
accustomed  to  affirm  peculiarities,  as  belonging  to  the  ..^olic  dialect 
^^nerally,  which  in  truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety  ot  it,  or- 
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to  the  poems  of  Alka^us  and  Sappho,  which  thej^e  critics  aU^ntively 
stuped  Lesbian,  ^olic,  Thessalian  ^olie,  and  Ba^otian  ^ohe,  are 
aUd^erent  and  if,  abstracting  from  these  differences,  we  confine 
or  attention  to  thit  which  is  common  to  all  three,  we  shall  find 
mtle  trdisUnguish  this  abstract  ^olie  fror^  the  abstn^J^^  Dori^^ 
that  which  is  common  to  the  many  varieties  of  the  |>«^if/^^^^\^^- 
ThrVe  two 'ire  sisters  presenting  both  of  them  more  or  less  the  Latin 
ide  of  Uie  Greek  K  whfle  the  relationship  of  either  of  them 
to  the  Attl  a^^^^  is  Tnire  distant.     Now  it  seems  that  (piittmg 

•^1  A  tHP  ,f  he  sneech  of  all  Greece,  from  Perrh«bia  and  Mount  ^ 

OWmi^    t^^  ^-Pe  Akritas,  consisted  of  different 

SiX  e  ther  of  the  Doric  or  of  the  ^olic  dialect;  this  being  true 

rrsfaras^^^^^^^^  judge)  not  less  of  the  abongmal  Arcadians 

h  in  of  the  rest     The  Laconian  dialect  contained  more  specialties  of 

8  own  and  approached  nearer  to  the  ^olic  and  to  the  E  eia",  than 
onv  other  varLtv  of  the  Dorian :  it  stands  at  the  extreme  of  what  has 
beL  dassX^^^  Dorian-that  is.  the  farthest  removed 

from  Ionic  and  Ittic.     The  Kretan  towns  manifest  also  a  strict  Dor- 

.Ipn-irtin.'  less  widely  from  the  louic  and  Attic:  Argosa  luuiciovw  s 
iIf?uL  A?go'1c  peninsula  seem  to  form  a  steppiug-stone  belweea  tUo 

^''rhese  positions  represeat  all  our  scanty  information  re»iiecaiug 
those  ASs  of  Grecian  speecli  which  are  not  known  to  us  l.y 
wriuen  works  TlTe  little  presumption  which  can  be  rais.;.l  upon 
^^^1.  favors  the  belief  that  the  Dorian  invaders  ot  Lacoma  and 
A  e  seida  ?ound  there  a  dialed  little  different  from  that  which  they 
i,  ou  r  t  wWi  them-n  conclusion  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
il.^'ll  Lin.  .  V  si^nce  the  work  of  O.  Mliller  has  caused  an  exaggerated 
:sUmatft^  te  foS  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  whereby  Dor.sm 
was  parted  off  from  the  rest  of  Hellas. 


CHAPTER  YL 

LAWS  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  LYKURGU8  AT  SPARTA. 

Plutarch  begins  his  biography  of  Lykurgus  with  the  following  ^ 

"^^"^ConeeTuing  the  lawgiver  Lykurgus  we^can  assert  absolutely 
Ooace  u  1  ^   uic    V*   ^        .^•:  ^    °  .^j.^  different  stories  in  respect 

lived  agreed  upon." 


ft 
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And  this  exordium  is  but  too  well  boroe  out  b}^  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  accounts  which  w^c  read,  not  only  in  Plutarch  himself, 
but  iu  those  otiier  authors  out  of  whom  we  are  obliged  to  make  up 
our  idea  of  the  memorable  Lykurgean  system.  If  we  examine  the 
sources  from  which  Plut^irch's  life  of  Lykurgus  is  deduced,  it  will 
appear  that— excepting  the  poets  Alkman,  Tyrlceus,  and  Simonides, 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  less  than  we  could  have  wished — he  has 
no  authorities  older  than  Xenophon  and  Plato:  Aristotle  is  cited 
several  times,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  his  witnesses,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  belong  to  the  century  subsequent  to  that 
philosopher.  Neither  Herodotus  nor  Ephorus  is  named,  though  the 
former  furnishes  some  brief  but  interesting  particulars— and  the 
latter  also  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  remaining) 
entered  at  large  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

Lykurgus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  uncle  and  guardian  to  king 
Lahotas,  of  the  Eurystheneid  or  Agid  line  of  Spartan  kings;  and  this 
would  place  him,  according  to  the  received  chronoloirv,  about  220 
years  before  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  (about  B.C.  996).  All  the 
other  accounts,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  represent  him  as  a  younger 
brother,  belonging  to  the  other  or  Prokleid  line  of  Spartan  kings, 
though  they  do  not  perfectly  agree  n  specting  his  parentage.  While 
Simonides  stated  him  to  be  the  son  of  Prytanis.Dientychidas  described 
iiini  as  grandson  of  Prytanis,  son  of  Eunomus,  brother  of  Polydektes, 
and  uncle  as  well  as  guardian  to  Charilaus — thus  making  him  eleventh 
in  descent  from  Herakles.  This  latter  account  was  adopted  by  Aris- 
totle, coinciding,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  with  the  date 
of  Iphitus  the  Eleian.  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
by  Lykurgus  and  Iphitus  conjointly,  which  Aristotle  accepted  as  a 
fact.  Lykurgus,  on  the  hypothesis  here  mentioned,  would  stand 
about  B.C.  880,  a  century  before  the  recorded  Olympiads.  Eratos- 
thenes and  Apollodorus  placed  him  "not  a  few  years  earlier  than 
the  first  Olympiad."  If  they  meant  hereby  the  epoch  commonly 
assigned  as  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus,  their  date  would  coincide  pretty 
nearly  with  that  of  Herodotus;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  meant  the 
first  recorded  Olympiad  (B.C.  776),  ihey  would  be  found  not  much 
removed  from  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  An  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
inextricable  confusion  in  ancient  times  respecting  the  epoch  of  the 
great  Spartan  lawgiver  is  indirectly  afforded  by  Tima?us,  who  sup- 
])osed  that  there  had  existed  two  persons  namecf  Lykurgus,  and  that 
the  acts  of  both  had  been  ascribed  to  one.  It  is  plain  from  hence  that 
there  was  no  certainty  attainable,  even  in  the  third  century  before 
the  Christain  era,  respecting  the  date  or  parentage  of  Lykurgus. 

Thucydides,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Lykurgus,  informs 
us  that  it  was  **  400  years  and  somewhat  more"  anterior  to  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Spartans  emerged  from  their  previous 
state  of  desperate  internal  disorder,  and  entered  upon  *'  their  present 
polity."     We  may  fairly  presume  that  this  alludes  to  the  Lykurgeap 
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discipline  and  constitution,  which  Thucydides  must  thus  have  con- 
ceived a:^1ntroduced  about  b.c.  830-820 --coincidiug  with  something 
near  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  king  Teleklus.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion,  amid  evidence  at  once  so  scanty 
and  so  discordant,  I  incline  to  adopt  the  opimon  of  Thucydides  as  to 
the  time  at  which  the  Lykurgoan  constitution  was  introduced  at 
SpcTirta.  The  state  of  **  eunomy"  and  good  order  which  that  consti- 
tution brought  about — combined  with  the  healing  of  great  previous 
internal  sedition,  which  had  tended  much  to  enfeeble  them—is  repre- 
sented (and  with  great  plausibility)  as  the  grand  cause  of  the  victori- 
ous career  beginning  with  king  Teleklus,  the  conqueror  of  Amyklffi, 
Pharis,  and  Geronthrae.  Therefore  it  would  seem,  iu  the  absence  of 
better  evidence,  that  a  date,  connecting  the  fresh  stimulus  of  the  new 
discipline  with  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  is  more  probable  than  any 
ep:)ch  either  later  or  earlier. 

O.  Miiller,  after  glancing  at  the  strange  and  improbable  circum- 
stances handed  down  to  us  respecting  Lykurgus,  observes  *'  that  we 
have  absolutety  no  account  of  him  as  an  individual  person."  This 
remark  is  perfectly  just;  but  another  remark  made  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguished author,  respecting  the  Lykurgean  system  of  laws,  appears 
to  me  erroneous — and  requires  more  especially  to  be  noticed, 
inasmuch  as  the  corollaries  deduced  from  it  pervade  a  large  portion 
of  his  valuable  history  of  the  Dorians.  He  affirms  that  the  laws  of 
Sparta  were  considered  the  true  Doric  institutions,  and  that  their 
origin  was  identical  with  that  of  the  people:  Sparta  is,  in  his  view, 
the  full  type  of  Dorian  principles,  tendencies,  and  sentiments— and 
is  so  treated  throughout  his  entire  work.  But  such  an  opinion  is  at 
once  gratuitous  (for  the  passage  of  Pindar  cited  in  support  of  it  is 
scarcely  of  any  value)  and  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  anciente  vi- 
dence.  The  institutions  of  Sparta  were  not  Dorian,  but  peculiar  to 
herself;  distinguishing  her  not  less  from  Argos,  Corinth,  Mesrara, 
Epidaurus,  Sikyon,  Korkyra,  or  Knidus,  than  from  Athens  or 
Th€bes.  Krete  was  the  only  other  portion  of  Greece  in  which  tliere 
prevailed  institutions  in  many  respects  analogous,  yet  still  dissimilar 
in  those  two  attributes  which  form  the  real  mark  and  pinch  of  Spar- 
tan legislation,  viz.,  the  military  discipline  and  the  rii^orous  private 
training.  There  were  doubtless  Dorians  in  Krete,  but  we,  have  no 
proof  that  these  peculiar  institutions  belonged  to  them  more  than  to 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  That  the  Spartans  had  an  orig- 
inal organization  and  tendencies,  common  to  them  with  the  other 
Dorians,  we  may  readily  conceive;  but  the  Lykurgean  constitution 
impressed  upon  them  a  peculiar  tendencv  which  took  them  out  of 
the  general  march,  and  rendered  them  the  least  fit  of  all  states  to  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  class-attributes  of  Dorism.  One  of  the 
essential  causes,  which  made  the  Spartan  institutions  work  so  impres- 
sively upon  the  Grecian  mind,  was  their  perfect  sinsrularity, 
combined  with  the  conspicuous  ascendency  of  the  state  in  which  they 
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were  manifested;  while  the  Kretan  communities,  even  admitting  their 
partial  resemblance  (which  was  chiefly  in  the  institution  of  the  Sys- 
sitia   and  was  altoL^ethcr  more  in  form  than  in  spirit)  to  Sparta,  were 
too' insignificant  to  attract  notice  except  from  speculative  observers. 
It  is  therefore  a  mistake  on  the  ])art  of  O.  Miiller,  to  treat  Sparta  as 
the  tvpe  and  representative  of  Dorians  generally,  and  very  many  of 
the  positions  advanced  in  his  History  of  the  Dorians  require  to  be 
modified  when  this  mistake  is  pointed  out.  ....  .,     , 

The  first  capital  fact  to  notice  respecting  the  mstitutions  ascribed 
to  Lvkurgus,  is  the  very  early  period  at  which  they  had  their  com^ 
mencement:  it  seems  impossible  to  place  this  period  later  than  82o 
BC  We  do  not  find,  nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect,  trustworthy 
lustoiT  in  reference  to  events  so  early.  If  we  have  one  foot  on  his- 
torical Ln'ound,  inasmuch  as  the  institutions  themselves  are  real— the 
other  foot  still  floats  in  the  unfaithful  region  of  mythe,  uhen  we 
strive  to  comprehend  the  generating  causes:  the  mist  yet  prevails 
which  hinders  us  from  disUnguishing  between  the  god  and  the  man; 
The  liirlit  in  which  Lvkurgus  appeared,  to  an  intelligent  Greek  of 
the  fifth  century  beioie  th^, Christian  era,  is  so  clearly  yet  bnefly 
depictwl,  io  Mic  following  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  translate  it:  "i'^J  ,     r>       . 

''  In  the  verv  early  times,"  Herodotus  observes,  "  the  Spartans  were 

amonc  themselves  the  most  lawless  of  all  Greeks,  and  unapproach- 
ible  bv  foreitrners.  Their  transition  to  good  legal  order  took  place 
in  the  followimr  manner.  When  Lycurgus.  a  Spartan  of  considei*a- 
tion  visited  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  the  instant  that  he  entered 
the  sanctuary,  the  Pythian  priestess  exclaimed:         ,    ,        ,  ,      „    ,^ 

'-Thou  art  come.  Lvcuigus,  to  tnyfatt  shrine,  beloved  by  Zeus 
and  bv  all  the  Olvmpic  gods.  Is  it  as  godvor  as  man  that  1  am  to 
address -thee  in  the  spirit?  I  hesitate-and^yet,  Lycurgus,  Iinchue 
more  to  call  thee  a  god.'"  •  T* 

(So  spake  the  Pythian  priestess.)  "  Moreover;  in  addition  to  these 
^vords  some  affirm  that  the  Pythia  revealed  t(>  him  the  order  of 
thino-s' now  established  among  the  Spartans.  But  the  Lac^'di^rmmam 
iheniselves  say,  that  Lycurgus,  when  guardian  of  his  nephew  Labotas 
kins:  of  the  Spartans,  introduced  these  institutions  out  of  Krete  JNo 
sooner  had  he  obtained  this  guardianship  than  he  clmnged  all  the 
institutions  into  their  present  form,  and  took  security^^-ainst  any 
transirression  of  it.  Next,  he  constituted  the  military  divisions,  the 
Enomoties  and  the  Triakads,  as  well  as  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess: 
he  also  farther,  appointed  the  ephors  and  the  senate.  Ly  this  means 
the  Spartans  passed  from  bad  to  good  order:  to  Lycurgus,  after  his 
death  they  built  a  temple,  and  they  still  worship  him.  reverc^ntially. 
And  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  productive  soi  ,  and  >vit4i  no 
inconsiderable  numbers  of  men,  they  immediately  took  a  staVt  tor- 
ward  and  flourished  so  much  that  they  could  not  be  content  to 
nmtiin  tranquil  whhin  their  own  limits,"  etc.  -      '  /  '" 
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Such  is  our  oldest  statement  (coming  from  Herodotus)  respecting 
Lykurgus,  ascribing  to  him  that  entire  order  of  things  which  the 
writer  witnessed  at  Sparta.  Thucydides  also,  though  not  mention- 
ing Lykurgus,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  system  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  he  saw  it,  had  been  adopted  by  them  four  centuries 
])reviously, — had  rescued  them  from  the  most  intolerable  disorders, 
and  had  immediately  conducted  them  to  prosperity  and  success, 
llellanikus,  wdiose  writings  a  little  preceded  those  of  Herodotus,  not 
only  did  not  (any  more  than  Thucydides)  make  mention  of  Lykur- 
gus, but  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  attached  any  importance  to 
the  name;  since  he  attributed  the  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  first 
kings,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles. 

But  those  later  writers,  from  whom  Plutarch  chiefly  compiled 
his  biography,  profess  to  be  far  belter  informed  on  the  subject  of 
Lykurgus,  and  enter  more  into  detail.  His  father,  we  are  told, 
was  assassinated  during  the  preceding  state  of  lawlessness;  hi«  elder 
brother  Polydektes  died  early,  leaving  a  pregnant  widow,  who  made 
to  Lvkurgus  propositions  tlnit  he  should  marry  her  and  become  king. 
But  Lvkuraus,  repudiating  the  ofl'er  with  indignation,  aAvaited  the 
])irth  of  his  young  nepiiew  Charilaus,  held  up  the  child  publicly  in 
the  agora  as'-the  future  king  of  Sparta,  and  immediately  relinquished 
the  authority  which  he  lui'd  provisionally  exercised.  However,  the 
widow  and  her  brother  Leonidas  raised  slanderous  accusations 
against  him,  of  designs  menacing  to  the  life  of  the  infant  king— ac- 
cusations which  he"  deemed  it  proper  to  obviate  by  a  temporary 
absence.  Accordingly  he  left  Sparta  and  went  to  Krete,  where  he 
studied  the  polity  and*^  customs  of  the  difllerent  cities;  next  he  visited 
Ionia  and  Egyp't,  and  (as  some  authors  aflirm)  Libya,  Iberia,  and 
even  India.  While  in  Ionia,  he  is  reported  to  have  obtained  from 
the  descenJants  of  Kreophylus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which 
had  not  up  to  that  time  become  known  in  Peloponnesus:  there  wxrc 
pot  wanting  authors,  indeed,  who  said  that  he  had  conversed  with. 
Homer  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  young  king  Cliarilaus  grew  up  and  assumed  the 
scepter,  as  representing  the  Prokleid  or  Eurypontid  family.  But 
the  reins  of  irovernment  had  become  more  relaxed,  and  the  disorders 
worse  than  ever,  when  Lykurgus  returned.  Finding  that  the  two 
kings  as  well  as  the  people  were  weary  of  so  disastrous  a  condition, 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  applying  a  corrective,  and  with  this 
view  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle;  from  which  he  received  strong 
assurances  of  tlie  divine  encouragement,  together  with  one  or  more 
special  injunctions  (the  primitive  Rhetrae  of  the  constitution)  which 
he  bro  ig:it  with  him  to  Sparta.  He  then  suddenly  presented  him- 
self in  tiie  a'^ora,  with  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  Spartans,  all 
in  arms,  as  his  guards  and  partisans.  King  Cliarilaus,  though  at 
first  terrified,  whcii  informed  of  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  stood  for- 
v;ard  willingly   to  second  them;    while   the  bulk  of  the   Spartans 
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respectfully  submitted  to  the  Tcoerablc  Herakleid  who  came  as 
reformer  and  missionary  from  Delphi.  Such  were  the  steps  by  which 
Lykurgus  acquired  his  ascendency;  we  liave  now  to  see  how  he 
employed  it. 

ills  tirst  proceeding,  pursuant  to  the  Rhetra  or  compact  brought 
from  Delphi,  was  to  constitute  the  Spartan  senate,  consisting  of 
twfnty-eight  ancient  men;  making  an  aggregate  of  thirty  in  conjunc- 
tion wiiii  the  two  kings,  who  sat  and  voted  in  it.  With  this  were 
combined  periodical  assemblies  of  the  Spartan  people,  in  the 
open  air  Ijctween  the  river  Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyka. 
Yet  no  discussion  was  permitted  in  these  assemblies — their  func- 
tions were  limited  to  the  simple  acceptance  or  rejection  of  that 
which  had  previously  lx?en  determined  in  the  senate.  Such  was  the 
Spartan  j)olitical  constitution  as  fixed  by  Lykurgus;  but  a  century 
afterward  (so  Plutarch's  account  runs),  under  the  kings  Polydorus 
and  Theopompus,  two  important  alterations  were  made.  A  rider 
was  then  attached  to  the  old  Lykurgcan  Rhetra,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  *'  in  case  the  people  decided  crookedly,  the  senate,  with 
the  kings,  should  reverse  their  decisions;"  while  another  change, 
perhaps  intended  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  this  bridle  on  the 
popular  assembly,  introduced  into  the  constitution  a  new  executive 
directory  of  five  men,  called  the  ephors.  This  Board — annually 
chosen,  by  some  capricious  method  the  result  of  which  could  not 
vfeW  be  foreseen,  and  open  to  be  filled  by  every  Spartan  citizen — either 
originallv  received,  or  gradually  drew  to  itself,  functions  so  exten- 
sive and  commanding,  in  regard  to  internal  administration  and 
police,  as  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  kings  to  little  more  than  the 
exclusive  command  of  the  military  force.  Herodotus  was  informed 
at  Sparta  that  the  ephors  as  well  as  the  senate  had  been  constitued  by 
Lykurgus;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  as  well  as  the  internal  prob- 
ability of  tho  case  sanctions  the  belief  that  they  were  subsequently 
added. 

Taking  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  ascribed  to  Lykurgus, 
it  appears  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  the  rude  organization 
exhibited  in  the  Homeric  poems,  where  we  always  find  a  council  of 
chiefs  or  old  men  and  occasional  meetings  of  a  listening  agora.  It  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  the  Spartan  kings  can  ever  have  governed  with- 
out some  formalities  of  this  sort;  so  that  the  innovation  (if  innova- 
tion there  really  was)  ascribed  to  Lykurgus  must  have  consisted  in 
Fonie  new  details  respecting  the  senate  and  the  agora — in  fixing  the 
number  thirty,  and  tlie  life-tenure  of  the  former,  and  the  special  place 
of  meeting  of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  extent  of  privilege  which  it  was 
to  exercise:  consecrating  the  whole  by  the  erection  of  the  temples  of 
Zeu«*  llellanius  and  Athene  Hellania.  The  view  of  the  subject  pre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Plato,  as  if  the  senate  were  an  entire 
novelty,  does  not  consist  with  the  pictures  of  the  old  epic.  Hence 
we  may  more  naturally  imagine  that  the  Lykur^^can  political  con- 


stitution, apart  from  the  ephors  who  were  afterward  tacked  to  it. 
presents  only  the  old  features  of  the  heroic  government  of  Greece, 
defined  and  regularized  in  a  particular  manner.  The  presence  of 
two  co-existent  and  co-ordinate  kings,  indeed,  succeeding  in  heredi- 
tary descent  and  both  belonging  to  the  gens  of  Herakleids,  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  Sparta — the  origin  of  which  receives  no  other 
explanation  than  a  reference  to  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prokles.    These  two  primitive  ancestors  are  a  type  of 

the  two  lines  of  Spartan  kings;  for  they  are  said  to  have  passed  their 
lives  in  perpetual  dissensions,  which  was  the  habitual  state  of  the 
two  contemporaneous  kings,  at  Sparta.  While  the  co-existence  of 
the  pair  of  kings,  equal  in  power,  and  constantly  thwarting  each 
other,  had  often  a  baleful  effect  upon  the  course  of  public  measures, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  a  security  to  the  state  against  successful  violence, 
ending  in  the  establishment  of  a  despotism,  on  the  part  of  any  ambi- 
tious individual  amon^  the  regal  line. 

During  five  successive  centuries  of  Spartan  history,  from  Poly- 
dorus and  Theopompus  downward,  no  such  violence  was  attempted 
by  any  of  the  kings,  until  the  times  of  Agis  III.  and  Kleomeues  III. 
(240-220  B.C.)  The  importance  of  Greece  had  at  this  last-mentioned 
period  irretrievably  declined,  rnd  the  independent  political  action 
which  she  once  possessed  had  become  subordinate  to  the  more  power- 
ful force  either  of  the  uEtolian  mountaineers  (the  rudest  among  her 
own  sons)  or  to  Epirotic,  Macedonian,  and  Asiatic  foreigners,  pre- 
paratory to  the  final  absorption  by  the  Romans,  But  among  all  the 
Grecian  states,  Sparta  had  declined  the  most ;  her  ascendency  was 
totally  gone,  and  her  peculiar  training  and  discipline  (to  which  she 
had  chiefly  owed  it)  had  degenerated  in  every  way.  Under  these 
untoward  'circumstances,  two"  young  kings,  Agis  and  Kleomenes—- 
the  former  a  generous  enthusiast,  the  latter  more  violent  and  ambi- 
tious— conceived  the  design  of  restoring  the  Lykurgean  constitution 
in  its  supposed  pristine  purity,  with  the  hope  of  reviving  lx)th  the 
spirit  of  the  people  and  the  ascendency  of  the  state.  But  the  Lykur- 
gcan constitution  had  been,  even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  in  part, 
an  ideal,  not  fully  realized  in  practice — much  less  was  it  a  reality  in 
the  days  of  Kleomenes  and  Agis;  moreover,  it  was  an  ideal  which 
admitted  of  being  colored  according  to  the  fancy  or  feelings  of  those 
reformers  who  professed,  and  probably  believed,  that  they  were 
aiming  at  its  genuine  restoration.  What  the  reforming  kings  found 
most  in  their  way  was  the  uncontrolled  authority,  and  the  conservative 
dispositions,  of  the  ephors — which  they  naturally  contrasted  with  the 
original  fullness  of  the  kingly  power,  when  kings  and  senate  stood 
alone.  Among  the  various  ways  in  which  men's  ideas  of  what  the 
primitive  constitution  had  been  were  modified  by  the  feelings  of  their 
own  time  (we  shall  presently  see  some  other  instances  of  this),  is 
probably  to  be  reckoned  the  assertion  of  Kleomenes  respecting  the  first 
appoiutiiicat  of  the  ephors,     Kleomeues  affirmed  that  the  ephors  had 
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originally  been  nothing  more  than  subordinates  and  deputies  of  the' 
kings,  chosen  by  the  latter  to  pei-form  for  a  time  their  duties 
during  the  long  absence  of  the  Messenian  war.  Starting  from  tliis 
huml)le  position,  and  profiting  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  kings, 
they  had  in  process  of  time,  especially  by  tlie  ambition  of  the  ephor 
Asteropus,  found  means  first  to  constitute  themselves  an  independent 
board,  then  to  usurp  themselves  more  and  more  of  the  kingly  author- 
ity, until  they  at  last  reduced  tlie  kings  tea  state  of  intolerable' 
humiiiation  and  impotence.  As  a  proof  of  the  primitive  relation 
between  the  kings  and  the  ephorst  he  alluded  to  that  which  was  the 
custom  at  Sparta  in  his  own  time.  When  the  ephors  sent  for  either 
of  the  kings,  the  latter  had  a  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  tw^o  succes- 
sive summons,  but  the  third  summons  he  "\vas  bound  to  obey. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  here  adduced  by  Kleomencs  (a  curious 
point  in  Spartan  manners)  contributes  little  to  prove  the  conclusion 
which  he  deduced  from  it  of  the  original  nomination  of  the  ephors 
as  mere  deputies  by  the  kings.  That  they  were  first  appointed  at 
the  time  of  the  Messenian  war  is  probable,  and  coincides  witli  the 
tale  that  king  Theopompus  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  measure 
— that  their  functions  were  at  first  comparatively  circimi scribed, 
and  extended  by  successive  encroachments,  is  also  probable.  But 
they  seem  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  a  board  of  specially 
popular  origin,  in  contraposition  to  the  kings  and  the  senate.  One 
proof  of  this  is  to  Ix^  found  in  the  ancient  oath,  w  hich  w\as  every 
month  interchanged  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors;  the  king 
swearing  for  himself,  that  he  wouki  exercise  his  regal  functioiRS 
according  to  the  established  laws — (he  ephors  swearing  on  behalf  of 

the  city,  that  his  authority  should  on  that  condition  remain  unshaken. 
This  riiutual  compact,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony 
during  the  monthly  sacrifices  offered  by  the  king,  continued  down 
to  a  time  when  it  must  have  become  a  pure  form,  and  when  the  kings 
had  long  been  subordinate  in  power  to  the  ephors.  But  it  evidentTy 
began  first  as  a  realit}^ — when  the  king  was  predominant  and  effective 
chief  of  the  state,  and  when  the  ephors,  clothed  with  functions 
chiefly  def(*nsive,  served  as  guarantees  to  the  people  against  abuse 
of  the  regal  authority.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  all  interpret 
the  original  institution  of  the  ephors  as  designed  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple ami  restrain  the  kings:  the  latter  assimilates  them  to  the  tribunes 
at  Rome. 

Such  were  the  relations  which  had  once  subsisted  betw'cen  the 
kings  and  the  ephors:  though  in  later  times  these  relations  had 
been  so  completely  reversed,  that  Polybius  considers  the  former  as 
essentiady  subordinate  to  the  latter — reckoidng  it  as  a  point  of  duty 
in  the  kings  to  respect  the  ephors  **  as  their  fatliers."  And  such  is 
deci(k'dly  the  state  of  things  throughout  all  the  better-known  period 
of  hi^toiy  which  we  shall  hereafter  traverse.  The  ephors  are  the 
gem^al  directors  of  public  affairs  and  the  supreme  controlling  board 
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lioUino-  in  check  every  other  authority  in  the  state,  without  anv 
as^i^mable  limit  to  their  powers.  The  extraordinary  ascendency  of 
tiiese  ma<nstrates  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  fact  stated  by 
Aristotle  "^that  they  exempted  themselves  froiu  the  public  disciplme, 
so  that  their  self-indulgent  year  of  office  stood  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  toilsome  exercises  and  sober  mess  common  to  rich  and  poor 
alike  The  kings  are  reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  special  func- 
tions' combined  with  privileges  partly  religious,  partly  honorary:  their 
most'iraportant  political  attribute  is,  that  they  are  ex  officio  generals 
of  the  military  force  on  foreign  expeditions.  But  even  here  we 
trace  the  sensible  decline  of  their  power.  For  whereas  Herodotus 
was  informed,  and  it  probably  had  been  the  old  privilege  that  the 
kinir  could  levy  war  against  whomsoever  he  chose,  and  that  no 
Spartan  could  impede  him  on  pain  of  committing  sacrilege--7-we 
sliall  see  throughout  the  best-known  periods  of  this  histx^ry  that  it  is 
usually  the  ephors  (with  or  without  the  senate  and  public  assembly) 
who  determine  uix)n  war— the  king  only  takes  the  command  when  the 
army  is  put  on  the  march.  Aristotle  seems  to -treat  the  Spartan  king 
asa  sort  of  hereditary  general^,  but  even  in  this  privilege,  shackles 
were ;put  upon  him— for  two  out  of  the  five  ephors  acCompanved  the 
army,  and  their  power  seems  to  have  been  not  seldom  in\x)ked  to 

insure  obedience  to  his  orders.       ^        _^  .  ^,     ^     '    .3u  «,,> 

The  direct  political  powers  of  the  kings  were  thus  greatly  cur- 
tailed-  yet  importance  in  many  ways  was  still  left  to  them,      ihey 
possessed  large  royal  domains,  in  many  of  the  townships  of  the 
Perioeki-    they  received    frequeni   occasional    presents,    and  wiieii 
victims  were  offered  to  the  gods,   the  skins  and  other    portions 
])elonered  to  them  as  perquisites;  they  had  their  votes  in  the  senate, 
>vhich    if  they  were  absent,   were  given  on  their  behalf  by  such 
of  the  other  ^senators  as  were   most  nearly  related   to  them:    tiie 
udoDtion  of  children  received   its  formal  accomplishment  m  their 
Di-esence-and  conflicting  claims  at  law,  for  the  hand  ot  an  unbe- 
queathed  orphan  heiress,  were  adjudicated  by  them.     But  above  a  1 
their  root  was  deep  in  the  religious  feelings  ot  the  people.     Their 
lire-eminent  lineage  connected  the  entire  state  with  a  divine  paternity. 
Thev  the  chiefs  of  the  Herakleids,  were  the  special  grantees  of  the 
soil  of  Sparta  from  the  gods-the  occupation  of  the  Dorians  being^ 
only  sanctified  and  blest  by  Zeus  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
children  of  Heraklesin  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.     They  represented 
the  state  in  its  relations  with  the  gods,  being  by  right,  priests  of 
Zeus  Laced^emon  (the  ideas  of  the  god  and  the  country  coalescing 
into  one)  and  of  Zeus  Uranius,  and  offering  the  monthly  sacritices 
neces'^ary  to  insure  divine  protection  to  the  people.     Though  indi- 
vidua!  persons  might  sometimes  be  put  aside,  nothing  short  of  a  new 
divine. revelation  coukUnduce  the  Spartans  to  step  out  of  the  genu- 
ioe  Uneao-e  of  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles.     Moreover  the  remarkable 
mourning  coremony  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  every  king,' 
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«eems  to  indicate  that  the  two  kingly  families — which  counted  them- 
selves Achaean,  Tii)t  Dorian— were  considered  as  the  great  common 

bond  of  union  between  the  three  component  parts  of  the  popvilation 
of  Laconia— Spartans,  Perioeki,  and  Helots.  Not  merely  was  it 
required,  on  this  occasion,  that  two  members  of  every  house  in  Sparta 
should  appear  in  sackcloth  and  ashes— but  the  death  of  the  king  was 
formally  made  known  throughout  every  part  of  Laconia;  and  depu- 
ties from  the  townships  of  the  Perioeki  and  the  villages.of  the  Helots, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  were  summoned  to  Sparta  to 
lake  tlicir  share  in  the  profuse  and  public  demonstrations  of  sorrow, 
wiiicii  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  which  imparted  to  the  funeral  obse- 
quies a  superhuman  solemnity.  Nor  ouglit  we  to  forget,  in  enuMier- 
ating  the  privileges  of  the  Spartan  king,  that  he  (conjointly  with  two 
utlicers  called  Pythii  nominated  by  him)  carried  on  the  communica- 
tions between  the  state  and  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  had  the  custody 
of  oracles  and  prophecies  generally.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  states, 
Buch  inspired  declarations  were  treasured  up,  and  consulted  in  cases 
of  public  emergency;  but  the  intercourse  of  Sparta  with  the  Delphian 
oracle  was  peculiarly  frequent  and  intimate,  and  the  responses  of 
the  Pythian  priestess  met  with  more  reverential  attention  from  the 
Spartans  than  from  any  other  Greeks.  So  much  the  more  important 
were  tiie  king's  functions,  as  the  medium  of  this  intercourse:  the 
oracle  always  upheld  his  dignity,  and  often  even  seconded  his  under- 
hami  personal  schemes. 

Sustained  by  so  great  a  force  of  traditional  reverence  a  Spartan 
king  of  military  talent  and  individual  energy  like  Agesiiaus  exercised 
great  ascendency;  but  such  cases  were  very  rare,  and  we  shall  find 
the  kiiii;  tiiroughout  the  historical  period  only  a  secondary  force, 
available  on  special  occasions.  For  real  political  orders,  in  the 
greatest  cases  as  well  as  the  least,  the  Spartan  looks  to  the  council  of 

ephors,  to  whom  obedience  is  paid  with  a  degree  of  precision  which 
nothing  short  of  the  Spartan  discipline  could  have  brought  about — 
by  the  most  powerful  citizens  not  less  than  by  the  meanest.  Both 
the  internal  police  and  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state  are  in  the  hands 
of  tlic  epliors,  who  exercise  an  authority  approaching  to  despotism, 
and  altogether  without  accountability.  They  appoint  and  direct  the 
body  of  300  young  and  active  citizens,  who  performed  the  immediate 
police  of  Laconia:  they  cashier  at  pleasure  any  subordinate  function- 
ary; and  inflict  fine  or  arrest  at  their  own  discretion;  they  asseijiblo 
the  military  force,  on  occasion  of  foreign  war,  and  determine  its 
destination,  though  the  king  has  the  actual  command  of  it;  they 
imprison  on  suspicion  even  the  regent  or  the  king  himself;  they  sit 
as  judges,  sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  as  a  board,  upon 
causes  and  complaints  of  great  moment,  and  they  judge  without  the 
restraint  of  written  laws,  the  use  of  which  was  peremptorily  for- 
bidden by  a  sjX'eial  Uiietra,  erroneously  connected  with  Lykurgus 
hiiiiself,  but  at  any  rate  ancient.     On  certain  occafcious  of  peculiar 
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moment  they  take  the  sense  of  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly- 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  on  questions  of  war  and  peace.  It 
appears,  however,  that  persons  charged  with  homicide,  treason,  or 

capital  ofifenses  generally,  were  tried  before  the  senate.  We  read  of 
several  instances  in  which  the  kings  were  tried  and  severely  fined, 
and  in  which  their  houses  were  condemned  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
probably  by  the  senate  on  the  proposition  of  the  ephors:  in  ono 
instance,  it  seems  that  the  ephors  inflicted  by  their  own  authority  a 
fine  even  upon  Agesiiaus. 

War  and  peace  appear  to  have  been  submitted,  on  most  if  not  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly;  no  matter  could 
reiich  the  latter  until  it  had  passed  through  the  former.  And  we  find 
some  few  occasions  on  which  the  decision  of  the  public  ascembly  was 
a  real  expression  of  opinion,  and  operative  as  to  the  result — as  for 
example,  the  assembly  which  immediately  preceded  and  resolved 
upon  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  serious  hazanl 
of  the  case  and  the  general  caution  of  a  Spartan  temperament,  there 
was  the  great  personal  weight  and  experience  of  king  Archidamus 
opposed  to  the  war,  though  the  ephors  were  favorable  to  it.  The 
public  assembly,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  really  manifested 
an  opinion  ana  came  to  a  division.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  seems 
to  have  been  little  better  than  an  inoperative  foimality.  The 
general  rule  permitted  no  open  discussion,  nor  could  any  private 
citizen  speak  except  by  special  leave  from  the  magistrates.  Perhaps 
even  the  general  liberty  to  discuss,  if  given,  might  have  been  of  no 
avail,  for  not  only  was  there  no  power  of  public  speaking,  but  no 
habit  of  canvassing  public  measures,  at  Sparta:  nothing  was  more 
characteristic  of  the  government  than  the  extreme  secrecy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  propositions  brought  forward  by  the  magistrates 
were  cither  accepted  or  rejected,  without  any  license  of  amending. 
There  could  be  no  attraction  to  invite  the  citizen  to  be  present  at 

such  an  assembly ;  and  Ave  may  gather  from   the  language  of  Xeno- 


able    dinunution   in   the   number   of   qualified    citizens   was   alone 
sufficient  to  thin  the  attendance  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  break 

down  any  imposing  force  which  it  might  once  have  possessed. 

An  assembly  thus  circumstanced— though  always  retained  as  a 
formality,  and  though  its  consent  on  considerable  matters  and  for  the 
passing  of  laws  (which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  rare  occurrence 
at  Sparta)  was  indispt^nsabie — could  be  very  little  of  a  practical  check 
upon  the  administration  of  the  ephors.  The  senate,  a  permanent 
body  with  the  kings  included  in  it,  was  the  only  real  check  upon 
them,  and  must  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  concurrent  body  in 
the  government— though  the  large  and  imposing  language  in  which 
its  politica.1  supremacy  is  spoken  of  bj  Demosthenes  and  Isokrate* 
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exceeds  greatly  the  reality  of  the  case.  Its  most  important  func- 
tion was  that  of  a  court  of  crimiDal  justice,  before  whom  every 
man  put  on  trial  for  his  life  was  arraigned.  But  both  in  this  and  in 
tlieir  other  duties  we  find  tlie  senators  as  well  as  the  kings  and  the 
epliors  charged  with  corruption  and  venalty.  As  they  were  not 
appointed  until  sixty  years  of  age,  and  tlien  lield  their  offices  for  life, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  some  of  them  continued  to  act  after  the 
period  of  extreme  and  disqualifying  senility — which,  though  the 
extraordinary  respect  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  old  age  would 
doubtless  tolerate  it,  could  not  fail  to  impair  the  influence  of  the  body 
as  a  concurrent  element  of  government. 

The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  the  Spartan  government  will  sliow 
that  though  Greek  theorists  found  a  dithculty  in  determining  under 
what  class  they  should  arrange  it,  it  was  in  substance  a  close,  unscru- 
pulous, and  well-obeyed  oligarchy;  including  within  it,  as  subordi- 
nate, those  portions  which  had  once  been  dominant,  thekin^s  and  the 
senate,  and  softening  the  odium,  without  abating  the  mischief,  of  the 
system,  by  its  annual  change  of  the  ruling  epliors.  AVe  must  at  the 
same  time  distinguish  the  government  from  the  Lykuigcan  discipline 
and  education,  which  doul)tless  tended  much  to  equalize  rich  and 
poor  in  respect  to  practical  life,  liabits,  and  enjoyments.  Herodotus 
(and  seemingly  also  Xenophon)  thought  that  the  form  Just  described 
was  that  which  the  government  had  originally  received  from  the  hand 
of  Lykurgus.  Now,  tliough  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
otherwise,  and  for  believing  the  ephors  to  be  a  subsequent  addition, 
yet  the  mere  fact  that  Herodotus  was  so  informed  at  Sparta  points 
our  attention  to  one  important  attribute  of  the  Spartan  polity,  which 
it  is  proper  to  bring  into  view.  This  attribute  is,  its  unparalleled 
steadiness  for  four  or  five  successive  eentiiries,  in  the  midst  of  gov- 
ernments like  the  Grecian,  all  of  which  had  undergone  more  or  less 
of  fluctuation.  No  considerable  revolution— not  even  any  palpable 
or  formal  change— occurred  in  it  from  the  days  of  the  Messenian  war 
down  to  those  of  Agis  III. ;  in  spite  of  the  irreparable  blow  which 
the  power  and  territory  of  the  state  sustained  from  Epameinonda« 
and  the  Thcbans,  the  form  of  government  nevertheless  remained 
unchanged.  It  was  the  only  government  in  Greece  which  could  trace 
an  unbroken  peaceable  descent  from  a  high  antiquity  and  from  its  real 
or  supposed  founder.  Now  this  w\is  one  of  the  main  circumstances 
(among  others  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned)  of  the  astonishing 
ascendency  which  the  Spartans  acquired  over  the  Hellenic  mind,  and 
which  they  will  riot  be  found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  steadiness  of  their  political  sympa- 
thies— exhibited  at  imv  time  by  putting  down  the  tyrants  or  despots, 
at  another  by  overthrowing  tlie  democracies — stood  in  the  place  of 
ability,  and  even  the  recognized  failings  of  their  government  were 
often  covered  by  the  sentfment  of  respect  for  its  early  commence- 
ment and  uninterrupted  continuance.     If  such  a  feeling  acted  on  the 
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Greeks  generally,  much  more  powerful  was  its  action  upon  the  Spar- 
tans themselves  in  inflaming  that  haughty  exclusiveness -for  which 
they  stood  distinguished.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Spartan 
mind  continued  to  be  cast  on  the  old-fashioned  scale^  and  unsuscep- 
tible of  modernizinc:  influences,  longer  than  that  of  most  other  peo- 
ple of  Greece.  The  ancient  h^gendaiy  faith,  and  devoted  submission 
to  the  Delphian  oracle,  remained  among  them  unabated  at  a  time 
when  various  influences  had  considerably  undermined  it  among  their 
fellow-Hellens  and  neighbors.  But  though  the  unchanged  title  and 
forms  of  the  government  thus  contributed  to  its  imposing  effect,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  causes  of  internal  degeneracy  were  not  the  less 
really  at  work  in  undermining  its  ctiicieney.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  number  of  qualified  citizens  went  on  continually 
diminishing,  and  even  of  this  diminished  number  a  larger  proportion 
than  before  were  needy,  since  the  landed  property  tended  constantly 
to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer  hands.  Then?  grew  up  in  this  way  u 
body  of  discontent,  which  had  not  originally  existed,  both  among 
the  poorer  citizens  and  among  those  who  had  lost  their  franchise  as 
citizens;  thus  agiiravating  the  danger  arising  from  Peria?ki  and 
Helots,  who  wilTbe  presently  noticed. 

We  pass  from  the  political  consliUit  ion  of  Sparta  to  the  civil  ranks 
and  distribution,  economical  relations,  and  lastly  the  peculiar  system 
of  habits,  education,  and  discipline  said  to  have  been  established 
among  the  Lacedaiuionians  by  Lykurgus.  Here  again  we  shall  find 
oursefves  imperfectly  informed  *as  to  the  existing  inslitiuioiis,  and 
surrounded  by  confusion  when  we  try  to  explain  how  tiiosc  institu- 
tions arose.  .       ,,    ,    .  ^  ■ 

It  seems,  however,  ascertained  that  the  Dorians  in  all  their  settle- 

menla  were  divided  into  three  tribes— the  llylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and 
the  Dynianes:  in  all  Dorian  cities,  moreover,  there  were  disiinguished 
ilerakleid  families  from  whom  a^vists  were  chosen  when  new  colo- 
nies were  foinied.  These  three  tribes  can  be  traced  at  Argos.  Sikyon, 
Epidaurus.  Treezen.  Megara,  Korkyra,  and  seemingly  also  at  Sparta. 
The  llylleis  recognized,  as  their  eponym  and  progenitor,  Ilyllus,  the 
son  of  *IIerakl(\s,  and  were  therefore  in  their  own  belief  descended 
from  Herakles  himself:  we  may  suppose  the  Herakleids,  specially 
so  called,  comprising  the  t\vo  regal  families,  to  hav(i  been  the  elder 
brjthren'of  tUe  tribe  of  llylleis,  the  whole  of  whom  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  Herakleids  or  descendants  of  Herakles.  But  there  seem 
to  have  been  also  at  Sp  una,  as  in  other  Dorian  towns,  non-Dorian 
inhabitants,  apart  from  these  three  tribes  and  embodied  in  tribes  of 
their  own.'  One  of  these,  the  ^Egeids,  said  to  have  come  from 
Thebes  as  allies  of  the  Dorian  invaders,  is  named  by  Aristotle,  Pin- 
dar, and  Herodotus;  while  the  ^gialeis  at  Sikyon,  the  tribe  Hyr- 
netiiia  at  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  and  others,  whose  titles  we  do  not 
know,  at  Corinth,  represent  in  like  manner  the  non-Dorian  portions 
of  their  reapectivo  commuuities.     At  Corinth  the  total  number  of 
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tribes  is  said  to  have  been  eight.    But  at  Sparta,  though  we  seem  to 

make  out  the  existence  of  the  three  Doriun  tribes,  we  do  not  know 
how  many  tribes  there  were  in  all;  still  less  do  we  know  what  rela- 
tiou  the  Obae  or  Obes,  another  subordinate  distribution  of  the  people 
bore  to  the  tribes.  In  the  ancient  Hhetni  of  Lykurgus,  the  tribes 
ami  obes  are  directed  to  be  maintained  unaltered;  but  the  statement 
of  O.  Mailer  and  Boeckh— that  there  were  thirty  obes  in  all  ten  to 
each  tribe— rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than  a  peculiar  punctuation 
j  of  this  Khetra,  which  various  other  cruics  reject;  and  seeminply 
With    good    reason.     We   are  thus  left  without  any  informatioii 

respecting  the  obe,  though  we  know  that  it  was  an  old  peculiar  and 
lasting  division  among  the  Spartan  people,  since  it  occurs  in  the  old- 
est Rhetra  of  Lykurgus.  as  well  as  in  Jate  inscriptions  of  the  date  of  the 
Koiiian  empire.  In  similar  inscriptions  and  in  the  account  of  Pausanias 
there  is,  however,  recognized  a  classification  of  Spartans  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  the  three  old  Dorian  tribes,  and  founded  upon 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city— Limnaj,  Mesoa,  Pitane,  and  Kyno- 
sura;  from  one  of  these  four  was  derived  the  usual  description  of  a 
Spartan  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  old  Dorian  tribes  became  antiquated  at  Sparta  (as  the  four  old 
Ionian  tribes  did  at  Athens),  and  that  the  topical  classificatiou 
derived  from  the  quarters  of  the  city  superceded  it— these  quarters 
having  been  originally  the  separate  villaires,  of  the  airgregate  of 
which  Sparta  was  composed.  That  the  niimber  of  the  oW  senators 
thirty,  was  connected  with  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  deriving  ten 
iiieiiibers  from  each,  is  probable  enough,  though  there  is  no  proof  of 

Of  the  population  of  Laconia  three  main  divisions  are  recognized 
—Spartans,  Perioeki,  and  Helots.     The  first  of  the  three  were  the 
full  qualified  citizens,  who  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  fulfilled  all  the  exi- 
gencies  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline,  paid  their  quota  to  the  Svssitia 
or  public  mess,  and  were  alone  eligible  to  honors  or  public  oftices. 
These  men  had  neither  time  nor  taste  even  for  cultivation  of  the 
land,  still  less  for  trade  or  handicraft:  such  occupations  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  prescribed  training,  even  if  they  had  not  been  pos- 
itively  interdicted.      They  were  maintained   from  the  lands  round 
the  city,  and  from  the  large  proportion  of  Laconia  which  belonged  to 
them;  the  land  being  tilled  for  them  by  Helots,  who  seem  to  have 
paid  over  to  them  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  in  some  cases 
^  at  least,  as  much  as  one-half.     Each  Spartan  retained  his  qiialifica- 
j  tion,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children,  on  two  conditions— first  that 
'  of  submitting  to  the  prescribed  discipline;  next,  that  of  paying 'each 
his  stipulated  quota  to  the  public  mess,  which  was  only  maintained 
by  these  individual  contributions.     The  multiplication  of  children  in 
the  poorer  families,  after  acquisitions  of  new  territory  ceased,  con- 
tinually auirmented  both  the  number  snd   the  proportion  of  citizens 
who  were  unable  to  fulfill  the  second  of  these  conditions,  and  who 
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therefore  lost  their  franchise;  so  that  there  arose  toward  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  a  distinction,  among  the  Spartans  themselves, 
unknown  to  the  earlier  times — tlie  reduced  number  of  fully  qualified 
citizens  being  called  the  equals  or  peers — the  disfranchised  ])oor, 
the  inferiors.  The  latter,  disfranchised  as  they  were,  nevertheless 
did  not  become  Periceki:  it  was  probably  still  competent  to  them  to 
resume  their  qualification,  should  any  favorable  accident  enable  them 
to  make  their  contributions  to  the  public  mess. 

The  Perieekus  was  also  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  not  of  Sparta,  but 
of  some  one  of  the  hundred  townships  of  Laconia.    Both  he  and  the 

community  to  which  he  belonged  received  their  orders  only  from 
Simrta,  having  no  political  sphere  of  their  own,  and  no  share  in  deter- 
mining the  movements  of  the  Spartan  authorities.  In  the  island  of 
Kythera.  which  formed  one  of  the  Pericckic  townships,  a  Spartan 
bailiff  resided  as  administrator.  But  whether  the  san^e  was  the  case 
with  others,  we  cannot  aflarm:  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  one  of 
these  townships  to  all — there  may  have  been  considenible  differences 
in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  one  and  another.  For  they  Avere  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Laconia,  some  near  and  some  distant  from 
Sparta;  the  free  inhabitants  of  Amyklie  must  have  been  Perio2ki,  as 
well  as  those  of  Kythera,  Thuria.  ^thcia,  or  Aulon;  nor  can  we 
presume  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  authorities  toward 
all  of  them  was  the  same.  Between  the  Spartans  and  their  neigh- 
bors, the  numerous  Perioeki  of  Amykla?,'  there  must  have  subsisted  a 
degree  of  intercourse  and  mutual  relation  in  which  the  more  distant 
Perioeki  did  not  partake — besides  that  both  the  religious  edifices  and 
the  festivals  of  Amykla?  were  most  reverentially  adopted  by  the  Spar- 
tans and  exalted  into  a  national  dignity:  and  we  seem  to  perceive,  on 
some  occasions,  a  degree  of  consideration  manifested  for  the  Amyk- 
Irean  hoplites  such  as  perhaps  other  Periceki  might  not  have  obtained. 
The  class-name,  PerioBki — circum-residents,  or  dwellers  around  the 
(•ity — usually  denoted  native  inhabitants  of  inferior  political  condition 
as  contrasted  with  the  full-privileged  burghers  who  lived  in  the  city, 
but  it  did  not  mark  any  precise  or  uniform  degree  of  inferiority.  It 
is  sometimes  so  used  by  Aristotle  as  to  imply  a  condition  no  better 
than  that  of  the  Helots,  so  that  in  a  large  sense  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Laconia  (Helots  as  well  as  the  rest)  might  have  been  included  in  it. 
But  when  used  in  reference  to  Laconia.  it  bears  a  technical  seriso 
wherebv  it  is  placed  in  contraposition  with  the  Spartan  on  one  side 
and  with  the  Helot  on  the  other:  it  means  native  freemen  and  pro- 
;  prietors,  grouped  in  subordinate  communities  with  more  or  less  power 
•  of  local  management,  but  (like  the  subject  towns  belonging  to  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  most  of  the  old  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland)  embodied 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  aggregate,  which  was  governed  exclusively  by 
the  kings,  senate,  and  citizens  of  Sparta. 

When  we  come  to  describe  the  democracy  of  Athens  after  the  rev. 
.  olution  of  Kleisthenes,  wo  shall  find  the  domes,  or  local  towushipg 
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and  villages  of  Attica,  incorporated  as  equal  and  constituent  frac- 
tions of  the  integer  called  the  deme  (or  the  city)  of  Athens,  so  that 
a  demot  of  Acharnae  or  Sphettus  is  at  tlie  same  ^ime  a  full  Athenian 
citizen.  But  the  relation  of  the  Periu'kic  townshi])s  to  Sparta  is  one 
of  inequality  and  obedience,  though  both  beloner  to  the  same  politi- 
cal  aggregate,  and  make  up  together  the  free  Lacedeemonian  com- 
munity. In  like  manner,  Ornea?  and  other  places  were  townships  of 
men  personally  free,  but  politically  dependent  on  Argos— Akr^phi© 

on  Thebes.  Oha^roneia  on  Orchomeuiis,  and  various  Tliessalian 
towns  on  Pliarsalus  and  Larissa.  This  condition  carried  with  it  a 
sentiment  of  degradation,  and  a  painful  nciiation  of  thiU  autonomy 
for  which  every  Grecian  community  thirstcdT  while  beingnuiinlaincd 
through  superior  force,  it  had  a  natural  tendency,  perhaps  without 
the  deliberate  wish  of  the  reigning  city,  to  degenerate  into  practical 
oppression.  But  in  addition  to  this'geueral  tendency,  the  pecuhar 
education  of  a  Spartan,  while  it  imparled  force,  fortitude,  and  leg- 
iniental  precision,  was  at  the  same  time  so  rigorously  peculiar,  that 
it  rendered  him  harsh,  unaccommodating,  and  incapable  of  sympa- 
thizmg  with  the  ordinary  nuu-ch  of  Grecnui  feeliiig--not  to  mention 
the  rapacity  and  love  of  money,  which  is  attested,  by  good  evidence,  as 
belonging  to  the  Spartan  character,  and  which  we  should  hardlv  liave 
expected  to  find  in  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.  As  Ihumosts  out  of  their 
native  city,  and  in  relations  with  inferiors,  the  t^partansseem  to  have 
been  more  unpopular  than  other  Greeks,  and  we  may  presume  that  a 
similar  haughty  roughness  i)ervaded  their  dealings*  with  their  own 
Periceki;  who  were  bound  to  them  certainly  by  no  tie  of  affection, 
and  who  for  the  most  part  revolted  after  the  bat*^tleof  Leuktra  as  soon 
as  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Epameinondas  enabled  them  to  do  so 
with  safety. 

Isokrates,  taking  his  point  of  departure  from  the  C'ld  Iferakleid  leg- 
end, with  its  instantaneous  conquest  and  triple  partition  of  all  Dorian 
Peloponnesus  among  the  three  Herakleid  brethren,  deduces  the  first 
origin  of  the  Feria»kic  townships  from  internal  sediticms  among  tlie 
conquerors  of  Sparta.  According  to  him.  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  conquest  was  one  of  fieree  intestine  wai fare  in  newlv- 
coi^quered  Sparta,  between  the  few  and  the  many— the  oligarcliy 
and  tlie  demus.  The  former  being  victorious,"  two  important 
measures  were  the  consequences  of  their  victory.  They  banished 
the  defeated  many  from  Sparta  into  Laconia,  retaining  the  residence 
in  Sparta  exclusively  for  tlicmselves;  they  assigned  to  them  the 
smallest  and  least  fertile  half  of  Laconia,  monopolising  the  larger 
and  better  for  themselves:  and  they  desseminated  them  into  many  very 
small  townships,  or  subordinate  little  communities,  while  they  con- 
centrated themselves  entirely  at  Sparta.  To  these  precautions  for 
insuring  dominion  they  added  another  pot  less  important.  They 
established  among  their  own  Spartan  citizens  equality  of  legal  privi- 
.lege  and  democratie^al  government,  so  as  to  take  the  greatest  sex-uritiea 
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for  internal  harmonv;  which  harmony,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  Isokrates,  had  been  but  too  effectually  perpetuated,  enabling  the 
Spartans  to  achieve  their  dominion  over  oppressed  Greece — like  the 
accord  of  pirates  for  the  spoliation  of  the  peaceful.  The  Peria3kic 
townships  (he  tells  us),  while  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  free- 
men, were  exposed  to  all  the  toils  as  well  as  to  an  unfair  share  of  the 
dangers  of  war.  The  Spartan  authorities  put  them  in  situations  and 
upon  enterprises  which  they  deemed  too  dangerous  for  their  OAvn 
citizens;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  ephors  possessed  the  power  of 
putting' to  death,  without  any  form  of  preliminary  trial,  as  many 
Periceki  as  they  pleased. 

The  statement  here  delivered  by  Isokrates,  respectmg  the  first 
origin  of  the  distinction  of  Spartans  and  Periceki,  is  nothing  better 
than  a  conjecture,  nor  is  it  even  a  probable  conjecture,  since  it  is 
based  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  Herakleid  legend,  and  transports 
the  disputes  of  his  own  time  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  demiis 
into  an  early  period  to  which  such  disputes  do  not  belong.  Nor  is 
there  anything,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  extends, 
to  bear  out  his  assertion  that  the  Spartans  took  to  themselves  the 
least  dangerous  post  in  the  field,  and  threw  undue  peril  upon  their 
Periceki.  Such  dastardly  temper  was  not  among  the  sins  of  Sparta; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  as  the  number  of  citzens  eontinually 
diminished,>so  the  Periceki  came  to  constitute,  in  the  later  times,  a 
lar^rer  and  larger  proportion  of  the  Spartan  force.  Yet  the  power 
which  Isokrates  represents  to  have  been  vested  in  the  ephors,  of  put- 
ting to  death  Pericjeki  without  pFeliminary  trial,  we  may  fully  believe 
to  be. real,  and  to  have  been  exercised  asoften  as  the  occasion  seemed 
to  call  for  it.  We  shall  notice  presently  the  way  m  which  these 
■ma<nstrates  dealt  with  the  Helots,  a.nd  shall  see  ample  reason  from 
thence  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  whenever  the  ephors  believed 
any  man  to  be  dangereus  to  the  public  peace— whether  an  inferior 
Spartan,  a  Perid^vus,  or  a  Helot— the  most  summary  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  him  would  beeousidered  as  the  best.  Toward  Spartans  of  rank 
and  (jonsideration  thev  were  doubtless  careful  and  measured  in  their 
application  of  punishment,  but  the  same  necessity  for  circumspection 
did  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  inferior  classes:  moreover,  the  feeling 
that  the  exi^-ences  of  justice  required  a  fair  trial  before  punishment 
was  inllicU'd,  belongs  to  Athenian  associations  much  more  than  to 
Spartan.  How  0;f|eu  any  such  summary  executions  may  have  taken 
place,  we  have  no  information.  ,       ,  • 

VV^e  may  remark  that  the  account  which  Isokrates  has  here  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  Laconiaii  Periceki  is  not  essentially  irreconcii- 
able  with  that  of  Ephorus,  who  recounted  that  Eurysthenes  and 
Prokles,  on  first  conquering  Laconia,  had  granted  to  the  pre-exist^ 
ing  population  equal  rights  with  the  Dorians— but  that  Agis,  son  of 
EurvsUienes  had  deprived  them  of  this  equal  position,  and  degraded 
them  into  dependent  subjects  of  the  latter.     At  lea^t  the  two  uarra- 
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lives  ncrrce  in  presuming  that  the  Pericrki  had  once  enjoyed  a  better 
position,  from  which  they  liad  been  extruded  by  violence.  And  the 
policy  which  Isokrates  ascribes  to  the  victorious  Spartan  oligarchs — 
of  driving  out  the  demus  from  coiioentrated  residence  in  the  city  to 
disseminated  residence  in  many  separate  and  insignificant  townships 
— seems  to  be  the  expression  of  that  proceeding  which  in  his  time 
was  numbered  among  the  most  eflicient  precautions  against  refrac- 
tory subjects — the  Dicekisis,  or  breaking  up  of  a  town-a'ggregate  into 
villages.  We  cannot  assign  to  the  statement  any  historical  authority. 
Moreover,  the  division  of  Laeouia  into  six  districts,  together  with  its 
distribution  into  townships  (or  the  distribution  of  settlers  into  pre- 
existing townships),  wliich  Ephorus  ascribed  to  the  first  Dorian  kings, 
are  all  deductions  from  the  primitive  legendary  account,  which  des- 
cribed the  Dorian  conquest  as  achieved  at  one  stroke,  and  must  all 
be  dismissed,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  achieved  gradually.  This 
grndual  conquest  is  admitted  by  O.  Mliller  and  by  many  of  the 
ablest  subsequent  inquirers— who  nevertheless  seem  to  have  the  con- 
trary supposition  involuntarily  present  to  their  minds  when  they 
criticise  the  early  Spartan  history,  and  always  unconsciously  imagine 
the  Spartans  as  masters  of  all  Laconia.  We  cannot  even  assert  that 
Laconia  was  ever  under  one  government  before  the  consummation  of 
tlie  successive  conquests  of  Sparta. 

Of  the  assertion  of  O.  Mliller — repeated  by  Sch5mnnn— that  the 
dilTerence  of  races  was  strictly  preserved,  and  that  the  Periceki  were 
always  considered  as  Ach.Tuans — I  find  no  proof,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  erroneous.  Respecting  Pharis,  Geronthrse,  and  Amvklte,  three 
Peria-kic  towns,  Pausanias  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  pre-exist- 
ing inhabitants  were  expelled  some  long  time  after  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, and  that  a  Dorian  ])opulation  replaced  them.  Without  placing 
great  faith  in  this  statement,  for  which  Pausanias  could  hardly  have 
any  good  authorit3%  we  may  yet  accept  it  as  representing  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  and  as  counterbalancing  the  unsupported  hypothe- 
sis of  dialler.  The  Perioekic  townships  were  probably  composed 
cither  of  Dorians  entirely,  or  of  Dorians  incorporated  in  greater  or 
less  proportion  with  tlie  pre-existing  inhabitants.  But  whatever  dif- 
ference of  race  tiiere  may  once  have  been,  it  was  eflfaced  before  the 
histoiical  times,  during  which  we  find  no  proof  of  Achfleans,  known 
as  such,  in  Laconia.  The  Herakleids,  the  ^geids,  and  the  Tulthy- 
biads,  all  of  whom  belong  to  Sparta,  seem  to  be  the  only  examples  of 
separate  races  (partially  distinguishable  from  Dorians)  known  after 
the  beginning  of  authentic  histoiy.  The  Spartans  and  thePeriaki 
constitute  one  political  aggregate,  and  that  too  so  completely  melted 
togellier  in  the  general  opinion  (speaking  of  the  times  befote  the 
battle  of  Leuktra),  that  the  peace  of  Anttilkidas,  which  guaranteed 
nutonouiv  to  every  separate  Grecian  city,  was  never  so  construed  as 
to  divorce  the  Pena?kic  towns  from  oparta.  Both  are  known  as  Laco- 
nians    or   LaccdaemonianE,    and   Span  a    h    legardcd   by  Herodotui 
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only  as  the  first  and  bravest  among  the  many  and  brave  Lacedae- 
monian cities.  The  victors  at  Olympia  are  proclaimed  not  as 
Spartans,  but  as  Laconians— a  title  alike  borne  bv  the  Periceki. 
And  many  of  the  numerous  winners  whose  names  we  read  in  the 
Olympic  lists  as  Laconians,  may  probably  have  belonged  to  Amv- 
kke  or  other  Perioekic  towns. 

The  Perioekic  lioplites  constituted  alwavs  a  larjre— in  later  times  a 
preponderant— numerical  proportion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  and 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  trained,  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  the 
peculiar  military  tactics  of  Sparta;  since  thev  were  called  ilpou  to 
obey  the  same  orders  as  the  Spartans  in  the  field,  and  to  perform  tlie 
same  evolutions.  Some  cases  appear,  though  rare,  in  wiiich  a  Pen- 
oekus  has  high  command  in  a  foreign  expedition.  In  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  the  larger  proportion  of  Laconia  (thr-n  meanino-  only  the 
country  eastward  of  Taygetus,  since  the  foundation  of  Messene  by 
Epameinondas  had  been  consummated)  belong  to  Spartan  citizens, 
but  the  remaining  smaller  half  must  have  been  the  property  of  the 
Perioeki,  who  must  besides  have  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  of 
export  and  import,  the  metallurgic  enterprise,  and  the  distribution 
of  mternal  procUice  which  tlie  territory  exhibited,  since  no  Spartan 
ever  meddled  in  such  occupations.  And  thus  the  peculiar  traininji:  of 
Lykurgus,  by  throwing  all  these  employments  into  the  hands  of'^the 
Perioeki,  opened  to  them  a  new  source  of  importance  w^hich  the 
dependent  townships  of  Argos,  of  Thebes,  or  of  Orchomeuus  would 
not  enjoy. 

^  The  Helots  of  Laconia  were  Coloui,  or  serfs,  bound  to  the  soil,  who 
tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprietors  certainly— probably 
of  Perioekic  proprietors  also.     They  were  the  rustic  popidation  of  the 

country,  who  dwelt,  not  in  towns,  but  either  in  small  villages  or  in 
detached  farms,  both  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Sparta, 
and  round  the  Pericekic  Laconian  towns  also.  *0f  course,  tliere  were 
also  Helots  who  lived  in  Sparta  and  other  towns,  and  did  the  work 
of  domestic  slaves— but  such  was  not  the  general  character  of  the 
class.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Dorian  conquest  from  Sparta  found 
this  class  in  the  condition  of  villagers  and  detached  rustics;  but 
whether  they  were  dependent  upon  pre-existing  Ach^ran  proprietors, 
or  independent  like  much  of  the  Arcadian  village  populiition,  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  answer.  In  either  case,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  ('onceive  that  the  village  lands  (with  the  cultivators'  upon 
them)  were  the  most  easy  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of  masters 
resident  at  Sparta;  while  the  towns,  with  the  district  immediately 
around  them,  furnished  both  dwelling  and  maintenance  to  the  out- 
going detachments  of  Dorians.  If  tlie  Spartans  had  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  to  enlarge  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of  Arcadia, 
they  might  very  probably  have  converted  Tci^^ea  and  Mantineia  into 
Pcria^kic  towns,  with  a  diminished  territory  inhabited  (either  wholly 
or  in  part)  by  Dorian  settlers— while  they  would  have  made  over  to 
il.  G.  I.— 16 
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proprietors   in  L^p'c  rla  much  of  the  village  lands  of  the  M^^nalii, 
Azanes,  and  Parrhasii,  liclotizing  tlie  inhabitants.     The  dislinction 

between  a  town  and  a  village  population  .^eenis  the  main  ground  of 

the  different  treatment  of  ITelots  and  Pcria'ki  in  Laoonia.  A  con- 
Biderable  pro])ortion  of  the  Helots  were  of  genuine  Dorian  race,  being 
the  Dorian  ^lesseniaus  west  of  Mount  Taygetus,  subsequently  con- 
quered and  aggregated  to  this  class  of  dependent  cultivators,  iivho, 
as  a  class,  niust"l)ave  begun  to  exist  from  the  very  first  establishment 
of  the  invading  Dorians  in  the  district  round  Sparta.  From  whence 
the  name  of  Helots  arose  we  do  not  clearly  make  out:  Ephorus 
deduced  it  from  the  town  of  Helus,  on  the  southern  coast,  which  the 
Spartans  are  said  to  have  taken  after  a  resistance  so  obstinate  as  to 
provoke  them  to  deal  very  rigorously  with  the  captives.  Tliere 
are  many  reasons  for  rejecting  this  story,  and  another  etymology  lias 
been  proposed  according  to  which  Helot  is  synonymous  with  captive: 
this  is  more  plausible,  yet  still  not  convincing.  Tlie  Helots  lived  in 
the  rural  villages  as  adscripti  gleba?,  cultivating  their  lands  and  paying 
over  their  rent  to  the  master  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes, 
wives,  families,  and  mutual  neighborly  feelings  apart  from  the  mas 
ter's  view.    They  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country,  and  probably 

never  sold  at  all;  belonging  not  so  much  to  the  master  as  to  the  state, 
which  constantly  called  upon  them  for  military  service,  and  recom 
peused  their  bravery  or  activity  with  a  grant  of  freedom.  Meno  the 
Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  took  out  three  hundred  Penesta^  of  his  own 
to  aid  the  Athenians  ngainst  Amphipolis:  these  Thessalian  Pencsta* 
were  in  many  points  analogotis  to  the  Helots,  but  no  individual 
Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the  latter.  The  Helots  were 
thus  a  part  of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sympathies 
developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring  property,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect— points  of  marked  superiority 
over  the  foreigners  who  formed  the  slave  population  of  Athens  or 
Chios.  They  seem  to  have  been  noway  inferior  to  any  vilhige  popu- 
lation of  Gre'ece:  while  the  Grecian  observer  sympathized  with  them 
more  strongly  than  with  the  bought  slaves  of  other  states — not  to 
mention  that  their  homogeneous  "aspect,  their  numbers,  and  their 
employment  in  military  service,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous  to 

the  eve. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  performed  by  members  of 
the  Helot  class;  for  there  seem  to  have  been  few,  if  any,  other  slaves 
in  the  country.  The  various  anecdotes  which  are  told  respecting 
their  treatment  at  Sparta  betoken  less  of  cruelty  than  of  ostentatious 
scorn — a  sentiment  wiiich  we  are  now^ay  surprised  to  discover  among 
the  citizens  at  the  mess-table.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Helots,  who 
dwelt  m  the  countrj-,  were  objects  of  a  very  different  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  Spartan  ephors,'who  knew  their  bravery,  energy,  and 
standing  discontent,  and  yet  were  forced  to  employ  them  as  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  state  army.     The  Helots  commonly  served  as  light 


armed,  in  which  capacity  the  Spartan  hoplites  could  not  dispense 
with  their  attendance.  At  the  battle  of  Plataea,  every  Spartan  hoplite 
had  seven  Helots,  and  every  Perioekic  hoplite  one  Helot  to  attend 
him;  but  even  in  camp,  the  Spartan  arrangements  were  framed  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  mutiny  of  these  light-armed  oompanions. 
while  at  home,  the  citizen  habitually  kept  his  shield  disjoined  froni 
its  holding-ring  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  snatched  for  the 
like  purpose.  Sometimes  select  Helots  were  clothed  in  heavy  armor, 
and  thus  served  in  the  ranks,  receiving  manumission  from  the  state  as 
the  reward  of  distinguished  bravery. 

But  Sparta,  even  at  the  maximum  of  her  power,  was  more  than 
once  endangered  by  the  reality,  and  always  beset  with  the  apprehension, 
of  Helotic  revolt.  To  prevent  or  suppress  it,  the  ephors  submitted 
to  insert  express  stipulation  for  aid  in  their  treaties  with  Athens— to 
invite  Athenian  troops  into  the  heart  of  Laconia— and  to  practice 
combinations  of  cunning  and  atrocity  which  even  yet  stand  without 
parallel  in  the  long  list  of  precautions  for  fortifying*^unjust  dominion, 
it  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  w^ar,  after  the  Helots 
had  been  called  upon  for  signal  military  efforts  in  various  w^-^ys,  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Messenians  were  iu  possession  of  Pylus,  that 

tlie  ephors  felt  especially  apprehensive  of  an  outbreak.  Anxious  to 
single  out  the  most  forward  and  daring  Helots,  as  the  men  from  whom 
they  had  most  to  dread,  they  issued  proclamation  that  every  member 
of  that  class  wiio  had  rendered  distinguished  services  should  make 
his  claims  known  at  Sparta,  promising  liberty  to  the  most  deservin"". 
A  large  number  of  Helots  came  forward  to  claim  the  boon:  not  less 
than  2,000  of  them  were  approved,  formally  manumitted,  and  led  in 
solemn  procession  round  the  temples,  with  garlands  on  their  heads, 
as  an  inauguration  to  their  coming  life  of  freedom.  But  the  treach- 
erous garland  only  marked  them  out  as  victims  for  the  sacrifice:  every 
man  of  them  forthwith  disappeared— the  manner  of  their  death  was 
an  untold  mystery. 

For  this  dark 'and  bloody  deed  Thucydides  is  our  witness,  and 
Thucydides  describing  a  contemporary  matter  into  which  he  had 
inquired.  Upon  any  less  evidence  we  should  have  hesitated  to 
believe  the  statement;  but  standing  as  it  thus  does  above  all  sus- 
picion, it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  inhuman  character  of  the  Lace- 
diemonian  government,  while  it  lays  open  to  us  at  the  same  time  tlie 
intensity  of  their  fears  from  the  Helots.  In  the  assassination  of  this 
fated  regiment  of  brave  men,  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries  and 
instruments  must  have  been  concerned;  yet  Thucydides  with  all  his 
inquiries  could  not  find  out  how  any  of  them  perished;  he  tells  us 
that  no  man  knew.  We  see  here  a  fact  which  demonstrates  unequivo 
caliy  the  impenetrable  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  Xha 
Spartan  government  were  wrapped— the  absence  not  onlv  of  public 
discussion,  but  of  public  curiosity,  and  the  })erfocti()n  with  wiiich 
the  cpho.s  reigned  over  the  Vvill,  the  hands,  and  tiie  tongues  of  their 
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Smrtan  subiects.  The  Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  with  iill.the  facili- 
fiKr  nor  t  uai  drowning  which  their  city  presented,  cott  d  hardly 

haiacconSshed  so  vast  a  coup  '^'^''"p"'';  ,Tl'o£  .^'Sence- 
And  we  may  iiidffe  from  hence,  even  if  we  had  no  othei  (iMduice. 
how  little  tlie^mbits  of  a  public  assembly  could  have  su.ted  either 
the  temner  of  niijul  or  the  march  of  government  at  &l'arta 

OthTproccedings,  ascribed  to  Uie  ephors  against  the  Helots  are 
concefveS  in  the  fame  spirit  as  the  incident  just  recounted  from 
TTncvdTdcrthou-h  they  do  not  carry  with  them  the  same  certam 
ItSai  on      1    was  a  part  of  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus  (a^cordmg 
tin  statement  which  Plutarch  professes  to  have  borrowed  from  Ar  .- 
totk)  tharibe    ephors   should'  every  year  declare  war  against  the 
Helots  in  order  that  the  murder  of  them  might  be  rendered  mno- 
^1      .',m   tl  .It  nctive  vouuK  Spartans  shoukl  be  armed  with  daggers 
'S.^^^^^^orl^  that  they  might,  cither  in  sohturk, 
0    nt  — ht    assassi.uite  such  of  the  Helots  as  were  considered  f o - 
midab  0     This  last  measure  passes  by  the  name  of  the  Krjpteia,  )Ct 
we  fid  -one  ditticulty  in   determining  to  what  extent  it  was  ever 
K^lized      That  tl>e  epl.ors.  indeed,  would  not  be  restrained  by  any 
scnm'es  of  i^istice  or  humanitv,  is  plainly  shoxv  n  by  the  murder  of 
?he  ^>  000  I  clots  above   noticed.      But  this  latter  incident  really 
«ns™litsV™^    while  a  standing  practice  such  as  that  of  the 
Km'teia   and  a   orn  al  notice  of  war  given  beiore-hand   would  pro- 
voke the'reaction  of  despair  rather  than  enforce  tranquillity.     1  here 
leems  indeed   good  evidence  that  the  Krypteia  was  a  real  practice- 
rat  the  ephors  kept  up  a  system  of  police  or  espionage  throughout 
Laeonia  bv  the  employment  of  active  young  cK.zens,  who  hved  a 
Wd  and  S(    tarv  Me";  and  suffered   their  motions  to  be  as  h   le 
dc  ecte     as     ossible.     The  ephors  might  naturally  enough  take  this 
nuthod  of  k  coin-  watch  bo  h  over  the  Periakic  townships  and  the 
He  S  viHages   a  Kl  t  le  assassination  of  indivi.iual  Helots  by  these 
Siceme      o"-  Krvpts  would   probably  pass  unnoticed.     But  it    s 
bnooss  1.  e  to  bdieve  in  any  standing  murderous  onler,  or  deb  berate 
a  mm     slissim  tiou  of  Helots,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  as 
AHstotle   is   allc-ed    to   have   represented- for  we  may  well  doubt 
wheth  r  he  reinv  did  make  such  a  representation,  when  we  see  that 
e  U      s  no  nf,^!c^  of  this  measure  in  his  Politics,  where  he  speaks  at 
some  len-tl.  both  of  the  Spartan  constitution  and  of  the^Hclots 
The   wel-l  .own    haired    and    fear   entertained    by     he    Spartans 
tow  ud    heir  Helots  has  probably  colored  Plutarch  s  description  of 
hrKrypUia  so  as  to  exaggerate  those  unpunished  murders  which 
aaSllv  h^'Plx'ne(l.   inm  a  constant  phenomenon  with  express 
dC     1      A  simi  ar  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  statement  of 
'vK'fen  of  Prieue  who  alleged  that  they  were  beaten  every  yc^r  with- 
oLVany  spec  alfault.  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  slavery- 
ami  that  tCse  Helots,  whose  superior  beauty  or  stature  placed  them 
above  the  vlTblc  stanlp  of  their  condition,  were  put  to  death;  whilst 
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sucli  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  tlir  ir  vigorous 
Helols  were  punished.  That  secrecy,  for  which  the  epLors  were  so 
remarkable,  seems  enough  of  itself  \o  refute  the  assertion  that  tliey 
publicly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Helots;  though  we  may  well 
believe  that  this  unhappy  class  of  men  may  have  been  noticed  as 
objects  for  jealous  observation  in  tiie  annual  ephoric  oath  o^ofhce. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment  of  the  Helots  in  later  times, 
it  is  at  all  events  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  regulation  hostile  to 
them  can  have  emanated  from  Lykurgus.  For  the  dangers  arising 
from  that  source  did  not  become  serious  until  after  the  Messenian 
v;ar— nor,  indeed,  until  after  the  gradual  dimiuution  of  the  number 

of  Sparttm  citizens  had  made  itself  felt. 

The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of  Perioeki — 
for  this  purpose  a  special  grant,  of  the  freedom  of  some  Peria^kic 
township  would  probably  be  required  —  but  constituted  a  class 
apart,  known  at  the  time  of  the  Felon nesian  war  by  the  name  of 
Neodamodes.  Being  persons  who  had  earned  their  liberty  by  signal 
braver}^  they  were  of  course  regarvied  by  the  ephors  with  peculiar 
apprehension,  and,  if  possible,  employed  on  foreign  service,  or 
planted  on  some  foreign  soil  as  settlers.  In  what  manner  these 
freedmen  employed  themselves,  we  find  no  distinct  information: 
but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot  village  and 
field,  together  with  the  rural  costume  (the  leather  cap  and  sheep-skin) 
which  the  Helot  commonly  wore,  and  the  change  of  vvhich  exposed 
him  to  suspicion,  if  not  to  punishment,  from  his  jealous  masters. 
Probably  they,  as  well  as  the  disfranchised  Spartan  citizens  (called 
Hypomeiones  or  inferiors),  became  congregated  at  Sparta,  and  found 
employment  either  in  various  trades  or  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  the  orders  of  men 
who  inhabited  Laeonia,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  state- 
ments given  about  the  legislation  of  Lykurgus.  The  arrangements 
ascribed  to  that  lawgiver,  in  the  way  that  Phitarch  describes  them, 
presuppose,  and  do  not  create,  the  three  orders  of  Spartans,  Perioeki, 
and  Helots.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  the  disorders  which 
Lykurgus  found  existing  in  the  state  arose  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  gross  inequality  of  property,  and  from  the  luxurious  indulgence 
and  unprincipled  rapacity  of  the  rich— who  had  drawn  to  themselves 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  the  country,  leaving  a  large  body 
of  poor,  without  any  lot  of  land,  in  hopeless  misery  and  degradation. 
To  this  inequality  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  reforming  legislator 
ap])lied  at  once  a  stringent'  remedy.  He  redistributed  the  whole 
territory  belonging  to  Sparta,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Laeonia; 
the  former  in  9,000  equal  lots,  one  to  each  Spartan  citizen;  the  latter 
in  30,000  equal  k)ts,  one  to  each  Perioekus;  of  this  alleged  distri- 
bution I  shall  speak  further  presently.  Moveover,  he  banished  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  tolerating  nothing  in  the  shape  of  cir- 
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culating  medium  but  pieces  of  iron,  heavy  aod  scarcely  portable; 
and  he  forbade  to  the  Spartan  citizen  every  species  of  industrious  or 
money-seeking  occupation,  agriculture  included.  He  further  con- 
stituted— though  not  without  strenuous  opposition,  during  the  courj^e 
of  which  his  eye  is  said  to  liave  been  knocked  out  by  a  violent  youth 
named «i\lkander — the  Syssitia  or  public  mess.  A  certain  number  of 
joint  tables  were  provided,  and  every  citizen  was  required  to  belong- 
to  some  one  of  them  and  habitually "^to  take  his  meals  at  it— no  new 
member  being  admissible  without  an  unanlnunis  ballot  in  his  favor 
by  the  previous  occupants.  Each  provided  from  his  lot  of  land  a 
specified  quota  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,  and  a  small 
contribution  of  money  for  condiments;  game  was  obtained  in  addi- 
tion by  hunting  in  the  public  forests  of  the  state,  w^hile  every  one 
who  sacriliced  to  the  gods,  sent  to  his  mess-table  a  part  of  the  victim 
killed.  From  boyhood  to  old  age,  every  Spartan  citizen  took  liis 
sober  meals  at  this  public  mess,  where  all  shared  alike;  nor  was  dis- 
tinction of  any  kind  allowed,  except  on  signal  occasions  of  service 
rendered  by  an  individual  to  the  state. 

These  public  Syssitia,  under  the  management  of  the  Polemarchs, 
were  connected  with  the  military    distribution,  the  constant  gym- 
nastic training,   and  the  rigorous   discipline  of  detail   enforced  by 
Lykurgus.     From  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  as  youth  and  man  no  less  than  as  l)oy,  the  Spartan  citizen  lived 
habitually  in  public,  alwavs  either  himself  under  drill,  gymnastic 
and  militaiy,  or  a  critic  and  spectator  of  others— ahvays  under  the 
letters  and  observances  of  a  rule   partly  military,  parti}'  monastic — 
estranged  from  the  independence  of  a  separate  home— seeing  his  wife, 
during  the  first  years  after  marriage,  onlv  by  stealth,  and  maintain- 
ing little  peculiar  relation  with  his  children.    The  supervision  not 
only  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  also  of  authorized  censors  or  captains 
nominated  by  the  state,  was  perpetually  acting  upon  him:  his  day 
was  y^assed  in  public  exercises  and  meals,  his   nights  in  the  public 
barrack  to  which  he  belonged.     Besides  the  particular  military  drill, 
wliereby  the  complicated  movements  required  from  a  body  of  Lace- 
daemonian hoplites  in  the  field  were  made  familiar  to  him  from  his 
youth,  he  also  became  subject  to  severe  bodily  discipline  of  other 
kinds  calculated  to  impart  strength,  activity,   and  endurance.     To 
manifest   a  daring   and   pugnacious    spirit— to    sustain  the  greatest 
bodily  torture  unmoved — to'endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat,  cold,  and 
fatigue— to  tread  the  worst  ground  barefoot,  to  wear  the  same  gar- 
ment winter  and  summer — to  suppress  external  manifestations  of 
feeling,  and  to  exhibit  in  public,  when  action  was  not  called  for,  a 
bearing  shy,  silent,  and  motionless  as  a  statue — all    these  were  the 
virtues  of  the  accomplished  Spartan  youth,     Two  squadrons  were 
often  matched  against  each  other  to  contend  (without  arms)  in  the 
little  insular  circumscription  called  the  Platanistus,  and  these  con- 
tests were   carried  on,  under  the   eye  of  the  authorities,    with  the 
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utmost  extremity  of  ftny.  Nor  was  the  competition  among  them 
less  obstinate,  to  bear  without  murmur  the  cruel  scourginas  iutiicted 
before  the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia,  supposed  to  be  highly  acceptable 
to  the  goddess,  tiiough  they  sometimes  terminated  even  in  the  death 
of  the  uncomplaining  sufferer.  Besides  the  various  descriptions  of 
gymnastic  contests,  the  youths  were  instructed  in  the  choric  dances 
emi)loyed  in  festivals  of  the  god,  wlilch  contributed  to  impart  to 
them  methodized  and  harmonious  movements.     Hunting  in  the 

woods  and  mountains  of  Lacouia  was  encouraged,  as  a  means  inuring 
them  to  fatigue  and  privation.  The  nourishment  supplied  to  the 
youthful  Spartans  was  purposely  kept  insufiicient,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  not  only  by  hunting,  but  even  by 
stealing  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  provided  they  could  do 
so  without  being  detected  in  the  fact;  in  which  latter  case  they  were 
severely  chastised.  In  reference  simply  to  bodily  results,  the  training 
at  Sparta  was  excellent,  combining  strength  and  agility  with  univer- 
sal aptitude  and  endurance,  and  steering  clear  of  that  mistake  by 
which  Thebes  and  other  cities  impaired  the  effect  of  their  gvni- 
nastics— the  attempt  to  create  au  athletic  habit,  suited  for  the  games 

but  suited  for  nothing  else. 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  this  remarkable  community,  there  is  none 
•more  difhcult  to  make  out  clearly  than  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  Spartan  women.  Aristotle  asserts  that  in  his  time  they  were 
imperious  and  unruly,  without  being  really  so  brave  and  useful  in 
moments  of  danger  as  other  Grecian  females;  that  they  possessed 
great  influence  over  the  men,  and  even  exercised  much  ascendency 
over  the  course  of  public  affairs;  and  that  nearly  half  the  laudetl 
property  of  Laconia  had  come  to  belong  to  them.  The  exemption 
of  the  women  from  all  control  formed,  in  his  eve,  a  pointed  contrast 
with  the  rigorous  discipline  imposed  upon  the  men,— and  a  contrast 
hardly  less  pointed  w'ith  the  condition  of  women  in  other  Grecian 
cities,  where  they  were  habitually  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  seldom  appeared  in  public.  While  the  Spartan  husband 
went  through  the  hard  details  of  his  ascetic  life,  and  dined  on  the 
plainest  fare  at  the  Pheiditiou  or  mess,  the  wife  (it  appears)  main 
tained  au  ample  and  luxurious  establishment  at  home,  and  the  desire 
to  provide  for  such  outlay  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that  love  of 
money  which  prevailed  among  men  forbidden  to  enjoy  it  in  the 
ordinary  ways.  To  explain  this  antithesis  between  the  treatment  of 
the  two  sexes  at  Sparta,  Aristotle  was  informed  that  Lykurgus  had 
tried  to  bring  the  women  no  less  than  the  men  under 'a  sy'stem  of 
discipline,  but  that  they  made  so  obstinate  a  resistance  as  to  compel 
him  to  desist. 

The  view  here  given  by  the  philosopher,  and  deserving  of  course 
careful  attention,  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  that  of  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch,  wl»o  look  upon  the  Spartan  women  from  a  different  side, 
and  represent  them  as  worthy  and  homogeneous  companions  to  the 
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men      The  I.ykurgean  system  (as  these  authors  describe  it),  consider- 
iuo-  the  women  us  a  part  of  the  state,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  house 
placed  them  under  training  hardly  less  than   the  men.     Its  grand 
yiFDOSC   the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  breed  of  citizens,  determmed 
lK)th  the  treatment  of  the  younger  women,  and  the  regulations  hs  to 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  *'  Female  slaves  are  good  enough  (Lykur- 
trus  thou^^ht)  to  sit  at  home  spinning  and  weaving— but   who  can 
expect  a  splendid  olfspring,  the  appropriate  mission  and  duty  of  ii 
free  Spartan  woman  towards  her  country,  from  mothers  brought  up 
in  such  occupations?"     Pursuant  to  these  views,  the  Spartan  damsels 
underwent  a  bodily  training  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartan  youth 
— beino-  formally    exercised,    and    contending   with   each   other   in 
runnin^'-   wrestling  and  boxing,  agreeably  to  the  forms  ot  the  Grecian 
nt-ones*'  They  seY^n   to  have  worn  a  light  tunic,  cut  open  at  the 
skirts  so  as  to  leave  the  limbs  both  free  and  exposed  to  view— hence 
Plutarch  speaks  of  them  as  completely  uncovered,  while  other  critics 
in  diii'ereut  quarters  of  Greece  heaped  similar  reproach  upon  the 

practice    as  if  it  had  bee  n  perfect  nakedness.     The  presence  of  the 
SpartanVouths,  and  even  of  the  kings  and  the  body  of  citizens,  at 
these  exercises,  lent  animation  to  the  fecene.     In  like  manner,  the 
vouns:  women  marched  in  the  religious  processions,  sung  and  ilanccd 
at  particular  festivals,  and  witnessed,  as  spectators,  the  exercises  and 
contentions  of  the  vouth;  so  that  th<3  two  sexes  were  perpetually 
intermingled    with    each   other  in  public,  in    a  way  foreign  to  the 
Iribit^   as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  of  other  Grecian  states. 
AVe  may  well  conceive  that  such  an  educationimpartcd  to  the  women 
both  a  demonstrative  character  and  an  eager  interest  m  masculine 
accomplishments,  so  that  the  expression  pf  their  piaise  was  the 
strongest  stimulus,  and  that  of  their  reproach  the  bitterest  humilia- 
tion, to  the  vouthful  troop  who  heard  it.  ....    ...       t 

The  acie  6f  marriage  (which  in  some  of  the  unrestricted  cities  of 
Greece  was  so  early  as  to  deteriorate  visibly  the  breed  of  citizens) 
was  deferred  by  the  Spartan  law,  both  in  women  and  men,  until  the 
period  supposed  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  perfection  ot  the  otl- 
spring  And  when  w^e  read  the  restriction  which  Spartan  custom 
imposed  upon  the  intercourse  even  between  married  persons  we 
shall  conclude  without  hesitation  that  the  public  intermixture  of  the 
sexes  in  the  way  just  described  led  to  no  such  liberties,  between  per- 
sons not  married,  as  might  be  likely  to  arise  f  r(,m  it  under  otlier  cir- 
cumstances. JMarriage  was  almost  universal  among  the  citizens, 
enforced  by  general  opinion  at  least,  if  not  by  law.  The  young» 
Spartan  carried  away  his  bride  by  a  simulated  abduction,  but  shc^ 
still  seems,  for  some' time  at  least,  to  have  conliniied  to  reside  with 
her  family  visiting  her  husband  in  his  barrack  in  the  disguise  of 
male  attire  and  on  short  and  stolen  occasions.  To  some  mamed 
couples,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  happened  that  they  had  heen 
married  long  enough  to  have  two  or  three  children,  while  they  had 
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scarcely  seen  each  other  apart  by  dayhght.  Secret  intrigue  on  the 
part  of  married  women  was  unknown  at  Sparta;  but  to  bring 
together  the  finest  couples  was  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  desirable, 
and  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  duty.  No  personal  feeling  or  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  found  sympathy  from  any  one— and  he  per- 
mitted without  difficulty,  sometimes  actively  encouraged,  compli- 
ances on  the  part  of  his  wife  consistent  with  this  generally  acknowl- 
edged object.  So  far  was  such  toleration  carried,  that  there  were 
some  married  women  wiio  were  recognized  mistresses  of  two  houses, 
and  mothers  of  two  distinct  families— a  sort  of  bigamy  strictly  for- 
bidden to  the  men;  and  never  permitted  except  in  the  remarkable 
case  of  king  Anaxandrides,  when  the  royal  Herakleidan  line  of 
Eurysthenes  was  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  The  wife  of  Anax- 
andrides being  childless,  the  ephors  strongly  urged  him,  on  grounds 
of  public  necessity,  to  repudiate  her  and  marry  another.  But  he 
refused  to  dismiss  a  wife  who  had  given  him  no  cause  of  complaint; 
upon  which,  when  they  found  him  inexorable,  they  desired  him  to 
retain  her,  but  to  marry  another  wife  besides,  in  order  that  at  any 
rate  there  might  be  issue  to  the  Eurystheneid  Une.  *'He  thus 
(says  Herodotus)  married  two  wives,  and  inhabited  two  family- 
hearths,  a  proceeding  unknowni  at  Sparta;"  yet  the  same  privilege 
which,  according  to  Xenoplion,  some  Spartan  women  enjoyed  with- 
out reproach  from  any  one,  and  with  perfect  harmony  between  tho 
inmates  of  both  their  houses.  O.  MliUer  remarks— and  the  evidence, 
as  far  as  w^e  know  it,  bears  him  out— that  love-marriages  and  genuino 
affection  toward  a  wife  were  more  familiar  to  Sparta  than  to  Athens; 
though  in  the  former,  marital  jealousy  w^as  a  sentiment  neither 
induTged  nor  recognized— while '  in  the  latter  it  was  intense  and 

universal. 

To  reconcile  the  careful  gymnastic  training,  which  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch  mention,  with  that  uncontrolled  juxury  and  relaxation 
which  Aristotle  condemns  in  the  Spartan  women,  wx  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  in  the  time  of  the  latter  the  w-omen  of  high  position 
and  wealth  had  contrived  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  general 
obligation,  and  that  it  is  of  such  particular  cases  that  he  chiefiy 
speaT^s.  He  dwells  especially  upon  the  increasing  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate property  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  which  seems  to  have 
been  still  more  conspicuous  a  century  afterward  in  the  reign  of  Agis  ] 
III.  And  we  may  readily  imagine  that  one  of  the  employments  of  ^ 
'*  wealth  thus  acquired  would  be  to  purchase  exemption  from  laborious 
training — an  object  more  easy  to  accomplish  in  their  case  than  in 
that  otM:he  men,  whose  services  were  required  by  the  state  as  soldiers. 
By  what  steps  so  large  a  proportion  as  two-fifths  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  state  came  to  be  possessed  by  women,  he  partially  explains 
to  us.  There  were  (he  says)  many  sole  heiresses— the  dowries  given 
by  fathers  to  their  daughters  were  very  large— and  the  father  had 
unlimited  power  of  testamentary  bequest,  which  he  was  disposed  to 
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use  to  the  advantage  of  his  daughter  over  his  son.  Perfect  equality 
of  bequest  or  inheritance  between  the  two  sexes,  without  any  prefer- 
ence for  females,  would  accomplish  a  great  deal;  but  besides  this, 
we  are  told  by  Aristotle  that  there  was  in  the  Spartan  mind  a  peculiar 
sympathy  and  yielding  disposition  toward  women,  w^hich  he  ascribes 
to  the  warlike  temper  both  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  state — Ares  bear- 
ing the  yoke  of  Aphrodite.  But  apart  from  such  a  consideration,  if 
we  suppose  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  Spartan  father  the  simple  dispo- 
sition to  treat  sons  and  daughters  alike  as  to  bequest — nearly  one- 
half  of  the.  inherited  mass  of  property  would  naturally  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  the    daughters,  since   on   an    average   of  families  the 

number  of  the  two  sexes  born  is  nearly  equal.    In  most  societies, 

it  is  the  men  who  make  new  acquisitions;  but  this  seldom  or 
never  happened  with  Spartan  men,  who  disdained  all  money-getting 
occupations. 

Xenophon,  a  warm  panegyrist  of  Spartan  manners,  points  with 
fome  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigorous  breed  of  citizens  which  the 
Lykurgic  institutions  had  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian women  was  notorious  throughout  Greece,  and  Lampito,  the 
Lacedaemonian  w^oman  introduced  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes, 
is  made  to  receive  from  the  Athenian  women  the  loudest  compliments 
upon  her  fine  shape  and  masculine  vigor.  We  may  remark  that,  on 
this  as  well  as  on  the  other  points,  Xenophon  emphatically  insists  on 
the  peculiarity  of  Spartan  institutions,  contradicting  thus  the  views 
of  those  who  regard  them  merely  as  something  a  little  Hyper-Dorian. 
Indeed,  such  peculiarity  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned  in 
antiquity,  either  by  the  enemies  or  by  the  admirers  of  Sparta.  And 
those  who  censured  the  public  masculine  exercises  of  the  Spartan 
maidens,  as  well  as  the  liberty  tolerated  in  married  women,  allowed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  feelings  of  both  were  actively  identified 
with  the  state  to  a  degree  hardly  known  in  Greece;  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  men  greatly  depended  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  other 
sex,  wiiich  manifested  itself  publicly,  in  a  manner  not  compatable 
with  the  recluse  life  of  Grecian  women  generally,  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  brave  as  well  as  to  the  abasement  of  the  recreant;  and  that 
the  dignified  bearing  of  the  Spartan  matrons  under  private  family 
loss  seriously  assisted  the  state  in  the  task  of  bearing  up  against  pub- 
lic reverses.  **  Return  either  with  your  sliield  or  upon  it,"  was  their 
exhortation  to  their  sons  when  departing  for  foreign  service;  and 
after  the  fatal  dav  of  Leuktra,  those  mothers  who  had  to  welcome 
home  their  surviving  sons  in  dishonor  and  defeat,  were  the  bitter 
sufferers;  while  those  whose  sons  had  perished,  maintained  a  bearing 
comparatively  cheerful. 

Such  were  the  leading  points  of  the  memorable  Spartan  discipline, 
strengthened  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  by  the  absence  of  communica- 
tion with  strangers.  For  no  Spartan  could  go  abroad  without  leave, 
nor  were  stranger;^  permitted  to  stay  at  Sparta;  they  came  thither,  it 
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seems,  by  a  sort  of  sufferance,  but  the  uncourteous  process  called 
xenclasy  was  always  available  to  remove  them;  nor  could  there 
arise  in  Sparta  that  cbiss  of  resident  metics  or  aliens  who  consti- 
tuted a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Athens,  and  seem  to  have  been 
found  in  most  other  Grecian  towns.  It  is  in  this  universal  school- 
inir.  training,  and  drilling,  imposed  alike  upon  boys  and  men,  youths 
and  virginsT  rich  and  poor,  that  the  distinctive  attribute  of  Sparta 
is  to  be  sought — not  in  her  laws  or  political  constitution. 

Lykurgus  (or  the  individual  to  whom  this  system  is  owing,  who- 
ever  he  was)  is  the  founder  of  a  warlike  brotherhood  rather  than  the 
lawgiver  of  a  political  community;  his  brethren  live  together  like 

bees  in  a  hive  (to  borrow  a  simile  from  Plutarch),  with  all  their 

feelings  implicated  in  the  commonwealth,  and  divorced  from  house 
and  home.  Far  from  contemplating  the  society  as  a  whole,  with  its 
nuiltifarious  wants  and  liabilities,  he  interdicts  beforehand,  by  one 
of  the  three  primitive  Rhetrse,  all  written  laws,  that  is  to  say,  all 
formal  and  premeditated  enactments  on  any  special  subject.  When 
disputes  are  to  be  settled  or  judicial  interference  is  required,  the 
magistrate  is  to  decide  from  his  own  sense  of  equity;  that  the 
magistrate  will  not  depart  from  the  established  customs  and  recog- 
nized purposes  of  the  city,  is  presumed  from  the  personal  discipline 
which  he  and  the  select  body  to  whom  he  belongs  have  undergone. 
It  is  this  select  body,  maintained  by  the  labor  of  others,  over  whom 
Lykurgus  exclusivelv  watches,  with  the  provident  eye  of  a  trainer, 
for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  them  into  a  state  of  regimental  prepara- 
tion, single-minded  obedience,  and  bodily  elRciency  and  endurance, 
so  that  they  mav  be  always  ready  and  fit  for  defense,  for  con- 
quest, and  for  dominion.  '  The  parallel  of  the  Lykurgean  insti- 
tutions is  to  be  found  in  the  Republic  of  Pluto,  who  approves  the 

{Spartan  principle  of  select  guardians,  carefully  trained,  and  adminis- 
tering the  community  at  discretion;  with  this  momentous  difference, 
indeecl,  that  the  Spartan  character  formed  by  Lykurgus  is  of  a  low 
type,  rendered  savage  and  tierce  by  exclusive  and  overdone  bodily 
dlsoipline,  destitute  even  of  the  elements  of  letters,  immersed  in 
their  own  narrow  specialities,  and  taught  to  despise  all  that  lay 
beyond,  possessing  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  procure  dominion,  but 
none  of  those  calculated  to  render  dominion  popular  or  salutary  to 
the  subject;  while  the  habits  and  attributes  of  the  guardians,  as 
shadow^ed  forth  by  Plato,  are  enlarged  as  well  as  philanthropic,  quali- 
fying them  not  simply  to  govern,  but  to  govern  for  purposes  pro- 
tective, conciliatorv,  and  exalted.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceive 
as  the  perfection  o*^f  society  something  of  the  Spartan  type— a  select 
body  of  equally  privileged  citizens,  disengaged  from  industrious  pur- 
suits, and  subjected  to  public  and  uniform  training.  Both  admit 
(with  Lykurgus)  that  the  citizen  belongs  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his 
family,  but  to  his  city,  both  at  the  same  tim.e  note  with  regret  that 
the  Spartan  training  was  turned  only  to  one  portion  of  human  virtue 
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—that  which  is  called  forth  in  a  state  of  war;  the  citizens  being  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  garrison,  always  under  drill,  and  always  ready 
to  be  called  forth  either  against  Helots  at  home  or  against  enemies 
abroad.  Such  exclusive  tendency  will  appear  less  astonishing  if  we 
consider  the  very  early  and  insecure  period  at  which  the  Lykur- 
gean  institutions  arose,  when  none  of  those  guarantees  which  after- 
ward maintained  the  peace  of  the  Hellenic  world  had  as  yet  become 
effective— no  constant  habit  of  intercourse,  no  custom  of  meeting  in 

Amphiktyony  from  the  distant  parts  of  Greece,  no  common  or  largely 
frequented  festivals,  no  multiplication  of  proxenies  (or  standing 
tickets  of  hospitality)  between  the  important  cities,  no  pacific  or 
industrious  habits  anywhere.  When  we  contem])late  the  general  inse- 
curity of  Greciiin  life  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  especially  the  precarious  condition  of  a  small  band  of 
Dorian  conquerers,  in  Sparta  and  its  district,  with  subdued  Helots 
on  their  own  lauds  and  Acha3ans  unsubdued  all  around  them — we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  language  which  Brasidas  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  addresses  to  his  army  in  reference  to  the  original 
Spartan  settlement,  was  still  more  powerfully  present  to  tlic  mind  of 
I.ykurgus  four  centuries  earlier — ''We  are  a  few  in  the  midst  of 
many  enemies;  we  can  only  maintain  ourselves  by  fighting  and  con- 
quering." 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  exclusive  aim  which  Lykurgus 
proposed  to  himself  is  easily  understood;  but  what  is  truly  surpris- 
ini;-  is  the  violence  of  his  means  and  the  success  of  the  result.  He 
rerUized  his  project  of  creating  in  the  8,000  or  9,000  Spartan  citizens 
unrivaled  habits  of  obedience,  hardihood,  self-denial,  and  military 
aptitude— complete  subjection  on  the  part  of  each  individual  to  the 
local  public  opinion,  and  preference  of  death  to  the  abandonment  of 
Spartan  maxims— intense  ambition  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  distin- 
guish himself  within  the  prescribed  sphere  of  duties,  with  little 
ambition  for  anything  else.  In  what  manner  so  rigorous  a  system  of 
individual  training  can  have  been  first  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
conunimity,  mastering  the  course  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  from 
boyhood  to  old  age— a  work  far  more  difiicult  than  any  political  revolu- 
tion—we are  not  permitted  to  discover.  Nor  does  even  the  intiuence 
of  an  earnest  and  energetic  Heraklcid  man — seconded  by  the  still  more 
powerful  working  of  the  Delphian  god  behind,  upon  the  strong  pious 
susceptibilities  of  the  Spartan  mind— sufiiciently  explain  a  phenom- 
enon so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  mankind,  unless  we  suppose 
them  aided  by  some  combination  of  co-operating  circumstances  which 
history  has  not  transmitted  to  us,  and  preceded  by  disorders  so  exag- 
gerated as  to  render  the  citizens  glad  to  escape  from  them  at  any 

price. 

Eespecting  the  nnte-Lykurgcan  Sparta,  we  possess  no  positive 
inforniMtion'whalever.  But  all  hough  this  unfortunate  gap  cannot 
be  filled  up,  we  may  yet  master  ihe  negative  probabilities  of  the  case, 
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sufficiently  to  see  that  in  what  Plutarch  has  told  us  (and  from  Plu- 
tarch the  modern  views  have,  until  lately,  been  derived),  there  is 
indeed  a  basis  of  reality,  but  there  is  also  a  large  superstructure 
of  romance — in  not  a  few  particulars  essentially  misleading.  For 
example,  Plutarch  treats  Lykurgus  as  introducing  his  reforms  at  a 
time  when  Sparta  was  mistress  of  Laconia,  and  distributing  the  whole 
of  that  territory  among  the  Periceki.  Nov7  we  know  that  Lanconia 
was  not  then  in  possession  of  Sparta,  and  that  the  partition  of  Lykur- 
gus (assuinina:  it  to  be  real),  could  only  have  been  applied  to  the  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter.  For  even  Amyklae,  Pharis, 
and  GeronthraB  were  not  conquered  until  the  reign  of  Teleklus, 
posterior  to  any  period  which  we  can  reasonably  assign  to  Lykurgus; 
nor  can  any  such  distribution  of  Laconia  have  really  occurred. 
Further,  we  are  told  that  Lykurgus  banished  from  Sparta  coined 
o-old  and  silver,  useless  professions  and  frivolities,  eager  pursuit  of 
gain,  and  ostentatious  display.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  improb- 
ability that  any  one  of  these  anti-Spartan  charactei-istics  should  have 
existed  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  may  at  least  be  certain  that  coined  silver  was  not  then  to 
be  'found,  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pheidon  of 
Argos  in  the  succeeding  century,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 

section. 

But  amongst  all  the  points  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  most  suspicious 
by  far  and  the  most  misleading,  because  endless  calculations  have 
been  built  UDon  it,  is  the  alleged  redivision  of  landed  property.  He 
tells  us  that  Lvkurgus  found  fearful  inequality  in  the  landed  posses- 
sions of  the  Spartans;  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a  f(iw,  and 
a  great  multitude  without  any  land;  that  he  rectified  this  evil  by  a 
redivision  of  the  Spartan  district  into  9,000  equal  lots,  and  the  rest 
of  Laconia  into  30,000,  giving  to  each  citizen  as  much  as  would  pro- 
duce a  given  quota  of  barley,'etc. ;  and  that  he  wished,  moreover,  to 
have  divided  the  movable  property  upon  similar  principles  of 
equality,  but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of  carrying  his  design 

into  execution. 

Now  we  shall  find  on  consideration  that  this  new  and  equal  parti- 
tion of  lands  by  Lykurgus  is  still  more  at  variance  with  fact  and 
probability  than  the  two  former  alleged  proceedings.  All  the  histori- 
cal evidences  exhibit  decided  inequalities  of  property  among  the 
Spartans— inequalities  which  tended  constanly  to  increase;  more- 
over, the  earlier  authors  do  not  conceive  this  evil  as  having  grown  up 
by  way  of  abuse  out  of  a  primeval  system  of  perfect  equality,  nor 
do  they  knowanythinG:  of  the  original  equal  redivision  by  Lykurgus. 
Even  as  early  as  the  poet  Alkaeus  (b.c.  600-580)  we  find  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  oppressive  ascendency  of  wealth,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  poor  man,  cited  as  having  been  pronounced  by  Aristodemus  at 
Sparta-  ''Wealth  (said  he)  makes  the  man— no  poor  person  is  either 
accounted  <^ood  or  honored. "    Next,  the  historian  Hellanikus  certainly 
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knew  Dothine?  of  the  Lykurgean  redivision — for  lie  ascribed  the 
whole  Spartan  polity  to  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  the  original 
founders,  and  hardly  noticed  Lyknrgus  at  all.  Again,  in  the  brief 
but  impressive  description  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver  by  Herodotus, 
several  other  institutions  are  alluded  to,  but  notiiing  is  said  about  a 
redivision  of  the  lands;  and  this  latter  point  is  in  itself  of  such  tran- 
Mtendeut  moment,  and  was  so  recognized  among  all  Grecian  thinkers, 
tliat  the  omission  is  almost  a  demonstration  of  ignorance.  Thucyd- 
ides  certainly  could  not  have  believed  that  equality  of  property  was 
an  original  feature  of  the  Lykurgean  system;  for  he  says  that  at 
Laced^emon  "the  rich  men  assimilated  themselves  greatly  in  respect 
of  clothing  and  general  habits  of  life  to  the  simplicity  of  the  poor, 
and  thus  set  an  example  which  was  partially  followed  in  the  rest  of 
Greece:"  a  remark  which  both  implies  the  existence  of  unequal 
property,  and  gives  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real  working  of  Lykur- 
Siic  iustitntions.  The  like  's  the  sentiment  of  Xenophon:  he  observes 
that  the  rich  at  Sparta  gained  little  by  their  wealth  in  point  of  supe- 
rior comfort;  but  lie  never  glances  at  any  original  measure  carried 
into  effect  by  Lykurgus  for  equalizing  possessions.  Plato,  too,  while 
he  touches  \ipon  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  Dorians, 
immediately  after  theii-^conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  iii  being  able  to 
apportion  land  suitably  to  all — never  hints  that  this  original  distri- 
bution had  degenerated  into  an  abuse,  and  that  an  entire  subsequent 
redivision  had' been  resorted  to  by  Lykurgus:  moreover,  he  is  himself 
deeply  sensible  of  the  hazards  of  that  formidable  proceeding, 
liastlv,  Aristotle  clearly  did  not  believe  that  Lykurgus  had  redivide^d 
the  soil.  For  he  informs  us,  tirst,  that  '*  both  in  Lacedicmon  and  in 
Krete,  the  legislator  had  rendered  the  enjoyment  of  property  common 
throu^-h  the  establishment  of  the  Syssitiaor  public  mess."  Now  this 
rema^  (if  read  in  the  chapter  of 'which  it  forms  part,  a  refutation 
of  the  scheme  of  comnmnism  for  the  select  guardians  in  the  Platonic 
Republic)  will  be  seen  to  tell  little  for  its  point,  if  we  assume  that 
Lvkurgus  at  the  same  time  equalized  all  individual  possessions, 
llad  Aristotle  knowni  that  fact,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it; 
nor  could  he  have  assimilated  the  legislators  in  Lacedacmon  and  Krete, 
seeing  that  in  the  latter  no  one  pretends  that  any  such  equalization 
\vas  ever  broilght  about.  Next,  only  does  Aristotle  dwell  upon  the 
actual  inequality  of  property  at  Sparta  as  a  serious  public  evil,  but 

he  nowhere  treats  this  as  having  grown  out  of  a  system  of  absolute 
equality  once  enacted  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  part  of  the  primitive  con- 
stitution; he  expressly  notices  inequality  of  property  so  for  back  as 
the  second  Messenian  war.  Moreover,  in  that  valuable  chapter  of 
his  Politics  where  the  scheme  of  equality  of  possessions  is  discussed, 
Phaleas  of  Chalkedon  is  expressly  mentioned  as  the  first  author  of 
it,  thus  indirectly  excluding  Lykurgus.  The  mere  silence  of  Aris- 
totle is  in  this  discussion  a  negative  argument  of  the  greatest  weight. 
Isokrates,  too,  speaks  much  about  Sparta  for  good  and  for  evil,  mcn- 
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tions  Lykufo-us  as  having  established  a  political  constitvition  much  like 
that  of  the  earliest  days  of  Athens,  praises  the  gymnasia  and  the 
disclpliue,  and  compliments  the  Spartans  upon  the  many  centuries 
which  they  have  gone  throuoh  without  violent  sedition,  extuiclion 
of  debts  aud  redivision  of  the  land— those  **  monstrous  evils  "  as  he 
terms  them.  Had  he  conceived  Lykurgus  as  being  himself  the 
author  of  a  complete  redivision  of  land,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided 

some  allusion  to  it.  .     *   •  .  *i    *      -i 

It  appears,  then,  that  none  of  the  authors  down  to  Aristotle  ascribe 
to  Lvkur'>-us  a  redivision  of  the  lands,  either  of  Sparta  or  of  Loconia. 
The  statement  to  this  effect  in  Plutarch,  given  in  great  detail  and 
with  precise  specification  of  number  and  produce,  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  some  author  later  than  Aristotle;  and  I  think  we 
may  trace  the  source  of  it,  when  we  study  Plutarch  s  biography  of 
Lvkurous  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Agis  and  Kleomenes.  Ihe 
statement  is  taken  from  authors  of  the  century  after  Aristotje,  either 
in  or  shortly  before,  the  age  when  both  those  kings  triea  extreme 
measures  to  renovate  the  sinking  state:  the  former  by  a  thorough 
change  of  svstem  and  property,  yet  proposed  and  accepted  according 
to  constitutional  forms;  the  latter  by  projects  substantially  similar, 
with  violence  to  enforce  them.  The  accumulation  of  landed  property 
in  few  hands,  the  multiplication  of  poor,  and  the  decluie  in  the 
number  of  citizens,  which  are  depicted  as  grave  mischiefs  by  Aris- 
totle, had  become  greatly  aggravated  during  the  century  between 
him  and  Agis.  The  number  of  citizens,  reckoned  by  Herodotus  in 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  at  8,000,  had  dwindled  down  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle  to  1000,  and  in  that  of  xVgis  to  700,  out  of  which 

latter  number  100  alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed  property  ot  tne 
state  Now  by  the  ancient  rule  of  Lykurgus,  the  qualihcation  for 
citizenship  was  the  abilitv  to  funish  the  prescribed  quota,  incumbent 
on  each  individual,  at  the  public  mess:  so  soon  as  a  citizen  became 
too  poor  to  answer  to  this  requisition,  he  lost  his  franchise  and  his 
eli-ibilitv  to  offices.  The  smaller  lots  of  land,  though  it  was  held 
dircredit'able  either  to  buy  or  sell  them,  and  though  soine  hav^ 
ass-rted  (without  ground  I  think)  that  it  ivas  forbidden  to  divide  them 
—became  insufficient  for  numerous  families,  and  seem  to  have  been 
alienated  in  some  indirect  manner  to  the  rich;  while  every  industri- 
ous occupation  being  both  interdicted  to  a  Spartan  citizen  and  really 
inconsistent  with  his  rigorous  personal  discipline,  no  other  means  ot 
furnishing'-  his  quota,  except  the  lot  of  land,  was  open  to  him.  Ihe 
difficultvl'elt  with  regard  to  these  smaller  lots  of  land  may  be  judged 
of  fronf  the  fact  stated  by  Polybius,  that  three  or  four  Spartan 
brothers  had  often  one  and  the  same  wife,  the  paternal  land  beino- 
iust  sufficient  to  furnish  contributions  for  all  to  the  pub  he  mess  and 

hus  to  kTep  aU       the  citizen-rights  of  all  the  sons.     The  tendency 
to  diminution  in  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  seems  to  have  gone 

on  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  must  have 
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been  ag^avated  by  the  foundation  of  Mcssene,  witli  its  independent 
territory  around,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  au  event  which  robbed 

the  Spartans  of  a  large  portion  of  fheir  property.  Apart  from  these 
special  causes,  moreover,  it  has  been  obscrved*^often  as  a  statistical 
fact,  tbat  a  close  corporation  of  citizens,  or  any  small  number  of 
fainiliL^s,  inlerniarryiiig  habitually  among  one  another,  and  not  rein- 
forced from  without,  have  usually  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length  into  that  com- 
bination of  causes  which  partly  sapped,  partly  overthrew,  both  the 
institutions  of  Lykurgus  and  the  power  of  Sparta.     But  taking  the 
condition  of  that  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Agis  IIL  (say  about 
250  B.C.),  we  know  that  its  citizens  had  become  few^  in  number,  the 
bulk  of  them  miserably  poor,  and  all  the  land  in  a  small  number  of 
hands.     The  old   discipline  and  the  public  mess  (as  far  as  the  rich 
were  concerned)  had  degenerated  into  mere  forms— a  ninnerous  body 
of   strangers    or   non  cuizens  (the    old    xenelasy.  or   prohibition    of 
resident  strangers,  being  long  discontinued)  were  domiciled  in  the 
town,  forming  a  powerful  moneyed  interest;  and  lastly,  the  dignity 
and  ascendency  of  the  state  amongst  its  neighbors  were  altogether 
ruined.     It  was  insupportable  to  a  young  enthusiast  like  king^^Agis, 
as  well  as  to  many  ardent  spirits  among  his  contemporaries,  to  con- 
trast this  degradation  with  the  previous  glories  of  tiieir  country;  nor 
did  they  see  any  other  way  of  reconstructing  the  old  Sparta  except 
by  again    admitting  the  disiranchised  poor  citizens,  redividing  the 
lands,  canceling  all  debts,  and  restoring  the  public  mess  and  military 
training  in  all   their  siriclness.     Agis   endeavored   to  carry  througli 
these  subversive  n^.easures  (such  as  no  demagogue  in  the  extreme 
democracy  of  Athens  would  ever  have  ventured  to  glance  at)  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate  and  public  assembly,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  rich.    His  sincerity  is  attested   by  the  fact,  that  his  own 
property,  and  that  of  his  female   relatives,  among  the  largest  in  the 
state,  was  cast  as  the  first  sacrillce  into  the  common  stock.     But  he 
became   the   dupe  of  unprincipled  coadjutors,  and  perished  in  the 
unavailing  attempt  to  realize  his  scheme  by  persuasion.     His  suc- 
cessor, Kleomenes,  afterwards   accomplished   by  violence  a  change 
substantially  similar,  though  the  intervention  of  foreign  arms  speed- 
ily overthrew  both  himselt  and  his  institutions. 

Now  it  was  under  the  state  of  public  feeling  wdiich  gave  birth  to 
♦hese  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleomenes  at  Sparta,  that  the  historic 
fancy,  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  first  i^ained  ground, 
of  the  absolute  equality  of  property  as  a  primitive"  institution  of 
Lykurgus.  How  much  such  a  belief  would  favor  the  schemes  of 
ninovation  is  too  olnious  to  require  notice;  and  without  supposino- 
any  deliberate;  imposture,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  the  ])redis^ 
positions  of  enthusiastic  patriots  interpreted  accordinc;  to  their  own 
partialities  an  old  unrecorded  leirislation  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  more  than  live  ccnttiries.    The  Lykurc^eaa  dii-xipline 
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tended  forcibly  to  suggest  to  men's  minils  the  idea  of  equality  among 
the  citizens— that  is,  tbe  negation  of  all  inequality  not  fotuidcd  oa 

some  personal  attribiUe,  inasmuch  as  it  assimilated  the  habits,  enjoy- 

mentB,  and  capacities  of  the  rich  to  those  of  the  poor;  and  the  equality 
thus  existing  in  idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
wish  of  the  founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  reformers  into  a  posi- 
tive institution  which  he  had  at  first  realized,  but  from  wdiich  his 
degenerate  followers  had  receded.  It  wao  thus  that  the  fancies,  long- 
ings, and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present  assumed  the  character 
of  recollections  out  of  the  early,  obscure,  and  extinct  historical  past. 
Perhaps  the  philosopher  Sphoerus  of  Borysthenes  (friend  and  com- 
panion of  Kleomenes,  disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  author  of  w^orks 
now  lost  both  on  Lykurgus  and  Sokrates  and  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those  w^ho  gave  currency  to  such  an 
hypothesis.  And  we  shall  readily  believe,  that  if  advanced,  it  w^ould 
find  easy  and  sincere  credence,  when  we  recollect  how  man}^  similar 
delusions  have  obtained  vogue  in  modern  times  far  more  favorable  to 
historical  accuracy — how  much  false  coloring  has  been  attached  by 
the  political  feeliiig  of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient  history,  such 
as  the  Saxon  Witenagemote,  the  great  charter,  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  English  house  of  commons,  or  even  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth. 
When  w^e  read  the  division  of  lands  really  proposed  b}^  kin^  Agis, 
it  is  found  to  be  a  very  close  copy  of  the  original  division  ascribed  to 
Lykurgus.  He  parcels  the  lands  bounded  by  the  four  limits  of 
Pellene,  Sellasia,  Malea,  and  Taygetus  into  4,500  lots,  one  to  every 
Spartan;  and  the  lands  beyond  these  limits  into  15,000  lots,  one  to 
each  Peri(i?kus:  and  he  proposes  to  constitute  in  Sparta  fifteen 
Pheiditia  or  public  mess-tables,  some  including  400  individuals,  others 
200— thus  providing  a  place  for  each  of  his  4,500  Spartans.  With 
respect  to  the  division  originally  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  different 
accounts  w^ere  given.  Some  considered  it  to  have  set  out  9,000  lots 
for  the  district  of  Sparta,  and  30,000  for  the  rest  of  Laconia ;  others 
affirmed  that  6,000  lots  had  been  given  by  L3d^urgus,  and  3,000 
added  afterwards  by  king  Polydorus;  a  third  tale  was,  that  Lykurgus 
had  assigned  4,500  lots,  and  king  Polydorus  as  many  more.     This 

last  scheme  is  much  the  same  as  what  was  really  proposed  by  Agis. 

In  the  preceding  argument  respecting  the  redivision  of  land 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  I  have  taken  that  measure  as  it  is  described 
by  Plutarch.  But  there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  some  able  mod- 
ern writers,  wdiile  admitting  the  general  fact  of  such  redivision,  to 
reject  the  account  given  by  Plutarch  in  some  of  its  main  circum- 
stances. That,  for  instance,  wdiich  is  the  capital  feature  in  Plutarch's 
narrative,  and  winch  gives  soul  and  meaning  to  his  picture  of  the 
law;giver — the  equality  of  partition — is  now  rejected  by  many  as 
inco'i-rect,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Lykurgus  made  some  new  agrarian 
regulations  tending  toward  a  general  equality  of  landed  property, 
but  not  an  entirely  new  partition;  that  he  may  have  resumed  from 
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the  wealthy  men  lands  which  they  had  unjustly  taken  from  the  con- 
quered Achaeans,  and  thus  provided  allotments  both  for  the  poorer 
citizens  and  for  the  subject  Laconians.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Thii'iwall,  who  at  the  same  time  admits  that  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  Lykurgean  distribution  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 

I  caonot  but  take  a  different  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Plu- 
tarch. The  moment  that  we  depart  from  that  rule  of  equality  which 
stands  so  prominently  marked  in  his  biography  of  Lykur^us,  we 
step  into  a  boundless  iield  of  possibility,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
determine  us  to  one  point  more  than  to  another.  The  surmise  started 
by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  of  lands  unjustly  taken  from  the  conquered 
Achaeans  by  wealthy  Spartan  proprietors,  is  altogether  gratuitous; 
and  granting  it  to  be  correct,  we  have  still  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that  this  correction  of  a  partial  injustice  came  to  he  trans- 
formed into  the  comprehensive  and  systematic  measure  which 
Plutarch  describes;  and  to  explain,  further,  from  whence  it  arose 
that  none  of  the  authors  earlier  than  Plutarch  take  any  notice  of 
Lykurgus  as  an  agrarian  equalizer.  These  two  difliculties  will  still 
remain,  even  if  we  overlook  the  gratuitous  nature  of  Dr.  Thirl  wall's 
supposition,  or  of  any  other  supposition  which  can  be  proposed 
respecting  the  real  Lykurgean  measure  which  Plutarch  is  affirmed  to 
have  misrepresented. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  best  obviated  by  adopt- 
ing a  different  canon  of  historical  interpretation.  We  cannot  accepjt 
as  real  the  Lykurgean  land  division  described  in  the  life  of  the  law- 
giver; but  treating  this  account  as  a  fiction,  two  modes  of  proceeding 
are  open  to  us.  We  may  either  consider  the  fiction  as  it  now  stands 
to  be  the  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  some  small  fact,  and  then 
try  to  guess,  without  any  assistance,  w^hat  the  small  fact  was;  or  we 
may  regard  it  as  fiction  from  first  to  last,  the  expression  of  some 
large  idea  and  sentiment  so  powerful  in  its  action  on  men's  minds  al 
a  given  time  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a  place  for  it  among  the 
realities  of  the  past.  Now  the  latter  supposition,  applied  to  the  times 
of  Agis  III.,  best  meets  the  case  before  us.  The  eighth  chapter  of 
tlie  life  of  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch,  in  recounting  the  partition  of  land, 
describes  the  dream  of  king  Agis,  whose  mind  is  full  of  tw^o  senti- 
ments— grief  and  shame  for  the  actual  condition  of  his  country, 
together  with  reverence  for  its  past  glories,  as  well  as  for  the  law- 
giver from  whose  institutions  those  glories  had  emanated.  Absorbed 
with  this  double  feeling,  the  reveries  of  Agis  go  back  to  the  old  ante- 
Lykurgean  Sparta  as  it  stood  more  than  five  centuries  before.  He 
sees  in  the  spirit  the  same  mischiefs  and  disorders  as  those  which 
affiict  his  w^aking  eye—gross  inecpialities  of  property,  with  a  few 
insolent  and  luxurious  rich,  a  crowd  of  mutinous  and  suffering  poor, 
and  nothing  but  fierce  antipathy  reigning  between  the  two.    Into 

the  midst  of  this  froward,  lawless,  and  distempered  community  steps 
the  venerable  missionary  from  Delphi,  breathes  into  men's  niiuds 
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new  impulses,  and  an  impatience  to  shake  off  the  old  social  and 
political  Adam — and  persuades  the  rich,  voluntarily  abnegating  their 
temporal  advantages,  to  welcome  with  satisfaction  a  new  system 
wherein  no  distinction  shall  be  recognized,  except  that  of  good  or 
?vil  deserts.  Having  thus  regenerated  the  national  mind,  he  parcels 
^  jut  the  territory  of  Laconia  into  equal  lots,  leaving  no  superiority  to 
any  one.  Fraternal  harmony  becomes  the  reigning  sentiment,  while 
the  coming  harvests  present  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  paternal 
inheritance  recently  distributed,  with  the  brotherhood  contented, 
modest,  and  docile.  Such  is  the  picture  with  wiiich  "  miscliievous 
Oneirus"  cheats  the  fancy  of  the  patriotic  Agis,  whispering  the 
treacherous  message  that  the  gods  have  promised  Mm  success  in  a 
similar  attempt,  atid  thus  seducing  him  into  that  fatal  revolutionary 
course  which  is  destined  to  bring  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  aged 
mother  to  the  dungeon  and  the  hangman's  rope. 

That  the  golden  dream  just  described  was  dreamt  by  some  Spartan 
patriots  is  certain,  because  it  stands  recorded  in  Plutarch;  that  it 
was  not  dreamt  by  the  authors  of  centuries  preceding  Agis,  I  have 
already  endeavored  to  show;  that  the  earnest  feelings  of  sickness  of 
the  present  ajul  yearning  for  a  better  future  under  the  colors  of  a 
restored  past,  which  filled  the  soul  of   this  king  and  his  brother 

reformers— combined  with  the  leveling  tendency  between  rich  and 

poor  which  really  was  inherent  in  the  Lykurgean  discipline — were 
amply  sufficient  to  beget  such  a  dream  and  to  procure  for  it  a 
place  among  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  lawgiver,  so  much  venerated 
and  so  little  known— this  too  I  hold  to  be  unquestionable.  Had 
there  been  any  evidence  that  Lykurgus  had  interfered  with  private 
property,  to  the  limited  extent  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  able 
critics  imagine — that  he  had  resumed  certain  lands  unjustly  taken 
by  the  rich  from  the  Achfieans— I  should  have  been  glad  to  record  it; 
but  finding  no  such  evidence,  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  presume 
the  fact  simply  in  order  to  account  for  the  story  in  Plutarch. 
The  various  items  in  that  story  all  hang  together,  and  must  bo 

understood  as  forming  parts  of  the  same  comprehensive  fact,  or 
comprehensive  fancy.  The  fixed  total  of  9,000  Spartan  and  30,000 
Laconian  lots,  the  equality  between  them,  and  the  rent  accruing  from 
each,  represented  by  a  given  quantity  of  moist  and  dry  produce— all 
these  particulars  are  alike  true  or  alike  uncertified.  Upon  the  vari- 
ous numbers  here  given,  many  authors  have  raised  calculations  as  to 
the  population  and  produce  of  Laconia,  w^hich  appear  to  me  destitute 
of  any  trustworthy  foundation.  Those  who  accept  the  history,  that 
Lykurgus  constituted  the  above-mentioned  numbers  both  of  citizens 
and  of  lots  of  land,  and  that  he  contemplated  the  mamtenance  of 
both  numbers  in  unchangeable  proportion— are  perplexed  to  assign 
the  means  whereby  this  adjustment  w^as  kept  undisturbed.  Nor  are 
they  much  assisted  in  the  solution  of  this  embarrassing  prol)hMn  by 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  the  numi)er  remained 
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fixed  of  itself,  and  tliut  the  succession  ran  ou  from  father  to  son 
without  either  consolidation  or  multiplication  of  parcels,  down  to 
the  period  when  foreign  wealth  flowed  into  Sparta,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Shortly 
after  that  period  (he  tells  us)  a  citizen  named  Epitadeus  became 
ephor — a  vindictive  and  malignant  man,  who,  having  had  a  quarreF 
with  his  son,  and  wishing  to  oust  him  from  the  succession,  intro- 
duced and  obtained  sanction  to  a  new  Rhetra,  wheieby  power  was 
granted  to  every  father  of  a  family  either  to  make  over  during  life, 
or  to  bequeath  after  death,  his  house  and  his  estate  to  any  one  whom 
he  chose.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  story  (wliatever  be  the  truth  about 
the  family  quarrel  of  Epitadeus)  does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 
From  the  time  of  Lykurgus  to  that  of  this  disinheriting  ephor,  more 
than  four  centuries  must  be  reckoned;  now  had  there  been  real  causes 
at  work  sufficient  to  main  inviolate  the  identical  number  of  lots  and 
families  during  this  long  period,  we  see  no  reason  why  his  new  law, 
simply  permissive  and  nothing  more,  should  have  overthrown  it. 
We  are  not  told  by  Plutarch  what  was  the  law  of  succession  prior  to 
Epitadeus.  If  the  whole  estate  went  by  law  to  one  sou  in  the  family, 
what  became  of  the  other  sous,  to  whom  industrious  acquisition  in 
any  shape  was  repulsive  as  well  as  interdicted?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  estate  was  dividt'd  between  tlie  sons  equally  (as  it  was  by 
the  law  of  succession  at  Athens),  how^  can  we  defend  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  unchanged  aggregate  number  of  parcels? 

Dr.  Thiriwall,  after  having  admitted  a  modified  interference  with 
private  property  by  Lykurgus,  so  as  to  exact  from  the  wealthy  a 
certain  sacrifice  in  order  to  create  lots  for  the  poor,  and  to  bring 
about  something  a])proaching  to  equi-producing  lots  for  all,  observes: 
"Tlic  average  amount  of  the  rent  (paid  by  the  cultivating  llelols 
from  each  lot)  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  was  required  for 
the  frugal  maintenance  of  a  family  with  six  persons.  The  right  of 
transfer  was  as  strictly  confined  as  that  of  enjoyment:  the  patrimony 
was  indivisible,  inalienable,  and  descended  to  the  eldest  son;  in 
default  of  a  male  heir,  to  the  eldest  daughter.  The  object  seems  to 
have  been,  after  the  number  of  the  allotments  became  fixed,  that  each 
should  be  constautly  represented  by  one  hcid  of  a  household.  But 
the  nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  one  of  the  most 

obscure  points  of  the  Spartan  system In  the  better  times  of 

the  commonwealth,  this  seems  to  have  been  principally  effected  by 
adoptions  and  marriages  with  heiresses,  which  provided  for  the 
marriages  of  younger  sons  in  families  too  numerous  to  be  supported 
on  their  own  hereditary  property.  It  was  then  prgibably  seldom 
necessary  for  the  state  to  interfere,  in  order  to  direct  the  childless 
ow^ner  of  an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich  heiress,  to  a  proper  choice. 
But  as  all  adoption  required  the  sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they  had 
also  the  disposal  of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of  interposing  on  such 
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occasions,  even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  individuals,  to  relieve 
poverty  and  cheek  the  accumulation  of  wealth"  {Hint.  Gr.  eh.  8, 
vol.  i.  p.  367). 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Thiriwall  here  takes  of  the 
state  of  property,  or  the  arrangements  respecting  its  transmission,  in 
ancient  Sparta.  Neither  the  equal  modesty  of  possession  which  he 
supposes,  nor  the  precautions  for  perpetuating  it,  can  be  show^n  to 
have  ever  existed  among  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.  Our  earliest  infor- 
mation intimates  the  existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta :  the  story  of 
king  Aristo  and  Agetus,  in  Herodotus,  exhibits  to  us  the  latter  as  a 
man  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  only  just  ''  enough  to  main- 
tain six  persons  frugally" — while  his  beautiful  wife,  whom  Aristo 
coveted   and  entrapped*^  from   him,  is  expressly  described  as  the 

daughter  of  opulent  parents.  Spertliies  and  Bulls  the  Talthybiads 
are  designated  as  belonging  to  a  distinguished  race,  and  among  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Sparta.  Demaratus  was  the  only  king  of  Sparta, 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  had  ever  gained  a  chariot  victory  in  the 
Olympic  games;  but  we  know  by  the  case  of  Lichas  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Evagoras,  and  others,  that  private  Spartans  were 
equally  successful;  and  for  one  Spartan  who  won  the  prize,  there 
must  of  course  have  been  many  who  bred  their  horses  and  started  their 
chariots  unsuccessfully.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  chariot- 
competition  at  Olympia  was  one  of  the  most  significant  evidences  of 
a  wealthy  house :  nor  were  there  w^anting  Spartans  who  kept  horses 
and  dogs  without  any  exclusive  view^  to  the  games.  We  knovr  from 
Xenopiion,  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  *'the  very  rich 
Spartans"  provided  the  horses  to  l)e  mounted  for  the  state-cavalry. 
These  and  other  proofs  of  the  existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  wiiat 
was  al)0Ut  enough  for  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons  and  no 

more. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  such  was  in  practice  the  state  of  property  in 
the  Spartan  community  so  neither  can  w^e  discover  that  the  law^giver 
ever  tried  either  to  make  or  to  keep  it  so.  What  he  did  was  to  impose 
a  rigorous  public  discipline,  with  simple  clothing  and  fare,  incumbent 
alike  upon  the  rich  and  the  ^ov  (this  was  his  special  present  to 
Greece,  according  to  Thucydides,  and  his  great  point  of  contact  with 
democracy,  according  to  Aristotle);  but  he  took  no  pains  either  to  re- 
strain the  enrichment  of  the  former,  or  to  prevent  the  impoverishment 
of  the  latter.  He  meddled  little,  with  the  distribution  of  property, 
and  such  neglect  is  one  of  the  capital  deficiencies  for  w^hich  Aristotle 
censures  him.  That  philosopher  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  Spartan 
law  had  made  it  dishonorable  (he  does  not  say  peremptorily  forbidden) 
to  buy  or  sell  landed  property,  but  that  there  was  the  fullest  liberty 
both  of  donation  and  bequest :  and  the  same  results  (he  justly  observes) 
ensued  from  the  practice  tolerated  as  would  have  ensued  from  the 
practice  discountenanced— since  it  was  easy  to  disguise  a  real  sale 
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under  an  ostensible  donation.  He  notiees  pointed! v  the  tendenev  of 
property  at  Sparta  to  cone(^ntrate  itself  in  fewer  haiad  unopposed  by 
any  legal  hindranees:  the  fatherr;  married  their  daughters  to  whom- 
soever they  choose,  anrl  gave  dowries  according  to  their  own  discre- 
tion, generally  very  large:  the  rich  families  moreover  intermarried 
among  one  another  habitually  and  without  restriction.  Now  all  the 
these  are  indicated  by  Aristotle  as  cases  in  which  the  law  might  have 
interfered— and  ouglit  to  have  intei-fered,  but  did  not— for  the  great 
purpose  of  disseminating  the  benefits  of  landed  property  as  much  as 
possible  among  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  the 
law  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  progeny,  and  granted  exemp- 
tions  to  such  citizens  as  had  three  or  four  children;  but  took  no 
thought  how  the  numerous  families  of  poorer  citizens  were  to  live, 
or  to  maintain  their  qualification  at  the  public  tables— most  of  the 
lands  of  the  state  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.  His  notice,  and 
condemnation  of  that  law,  which  made  the  franchise  of  the  Spartan 
citizen  dependent  upon  his  continuing  to  furnish  his  quota  to  the 
public  table,  have  been  ah'eady  adverted  to;  as  well  as  the  potent 
love  of  money  which  he  notes  in  the  Spartan  character,  and  which 
must  have  tended  continually  to  keep  together  the  richer  families 
among  themselves:  while  amongst  a  community  where  industry  was 
unknown,  no  poor  citizen  could  ever  become  rich. 

Tf  we  duly  weigh  these  evidences,  we  shall  see  that  equality  of 
possessions  neither  existed  in  fact,  nor  ever  entered  into  the  scheme 
and  tendencies  of  the  lawgiver  at  Sparta.  And  the  picture  which  Dr. 
'I'hirlwall  has  drawn  of  a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  a  lot  of 
land  about  adequate  to  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons— of 

adoptions  and  marriages  of  heiresses  arranged  with  a  deliberalu 
view  of  providing  for  the  younger  children  olf  numerous  families— 
of  interference  on  the  paVt  of  the  kings  to  ensure  this  object— of  a 
fixed  number  of  lots  of  land,  each  represented  by  one  head  of  a 
household — this  picture  is  one.  of  which  the  realitv  must  not  be  souglit 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  The  "better  times  of  the  common- 
wealth," to  which  he  refers,  may  have  existed  in  the  glowing  retro- 
spect of  Agis,  but  are  not  acknowledged  in  the  sober  appreciation  of 
Aristotle.  That  the  citizens  were  fiw  more  numerous  in  early  times, 
the  philosopher  tells  us,  and  that  the  communitv  had  in  his  day  greatly 
declined  in  power,  we  also  know:  in  this  sen^sc  the  times  of  Sparta 
had  doubtless  once  been  better.  We  may  even  concede  that  during 
the  three  centuries  succeeding  Lykurgus,  wiien  they  were  continually 
acquiring  new  territory,  and  when  Aristotle  had  been  told  that  they 
had  occasionally  admitted  new  citizens,  so  that  the  aggregate  number 
of  citizens  had  once  been  10,000— we  may  concede  that  in  these  pre- 
vious centuries  the  distribution  of  land  had  been  less  unequal,  so  that 
the  disproportion  between  the  great  size  of  the  territory  and  the 
small  number  of  citizens  was  not  so  marked  as  it  had  become  at  the 
period  which  the  philosopher  personally  witnessed;  for  the  causes 
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tending  to  au^nnented  inequality  were  constant  and  uninterrupted  in 
their  w°orking\  But  this  admission  will  still  leave  us  far  removed 
from  the  sketch  drawn  by  Dr.  Thirlw^all, which  depicts  the  Lykurgean 
Sparta  as  starting  from  a  new  agrarian  scheme  not  far  removed  trom 
cqualitv  of  landed  property— the  citizens  as  spontaneously  disposed 
to  uphold  this  equality  by  giving  to  unprovided  men  the  benetit  of 
adoptions  and  heiress-marriages,  and  the  magistrate  as  interfering  to 
enforce  this  latter  purpo.^e,  even  in  cases  where  the  citizens  were 
themselves  unwilling.  All  our  evidence  exhibits  to  us  both  decided 
inequality  of  possessions  and  inclinations  on  the  part  of  rich  men  the 
reverse  of  those  w^hich  Dr.  lliirlwall  indicates;  nor  will  the  powers 
of  interference  which  he  ascribes  to  the  magistrate  be  found  sus- 
tained bv  the  chapter  of  Herodotus  on  which  he  seems  to  rest  them. 

To  conceive  correctly,  then,  the  Lykurgean  system,  as  far  as  ob- 
scurity and  want  of  evidence  will  permit,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  current  misconceptions  which  it  is  essential  to  discard.  One 
of  these  is,  that  the  svstcm  included  a  repartition  of  landed  property, 
upon  principles  of  exact  or  approximative  equality  (distinct  from  that 
appropriation  which  belonged  to  the  Dorian  conquest  and  settlement) 
and  provisions  for  perpetuating  the  number  of  distinct  and  equal 
lots  The  other  is,  that  it  was  first  brought  to  bear  when  the  Spartans 
were  masters  of  all  Laconia.  The  illusions  created  by  the  old  legend 
—which  depicts  Laconia  as  all  one  country,  and  all  conquered  at  one 
stroke— yet  survive  after  the  legend  itself  has  been  set  aside  as  bad 
evidence:  we  cannot  conceive  Sparta  as  subsisting  by  itselr  w^Uhout 
dominion  over  Laconia,  nor  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrae  as 
really  and  truly  independent  of  Sparta.  Yet,  if  these  towns  were 
independent  in  the  time  of  Lvkurgus,  much  more  confidently  may 
the  same  independence  be  affirmed  of  the  portions  of  Laconia  which 
lie  lower  than  Amykljje  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  as  well  as  ot 
the  eastern  coast,  which  Herodotus  expressly  slates  to  have  been 
oridnally  connected  with  Argos.  . ,      ^i 

Discarding  then  these  two  suppositions,  we  have  to  consider  tne 
Lykur^-ean  system  as  brought  to  bear  upon  Sparta  and  its  immediate 
circuiinacent  district,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Laconia,  and  as  not 
meddling  systematically  with  the  partition  of  property,  whatever  that 
may  have  been,  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  established  at  their 
ori'nnal  settlement.  '  Lvkurgus  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor  rich, 
no? the  rich  poor;  but  he  imposes  upon  both  the  same  subiugatmg 
drill— the  same  habits  of  hfe,  gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered 
gtrencrth— the  same  fare,  clothing,  labors,  privations,  endurance, 
punisiiments,  and  subordination.  It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at  least, 
however  unsatisfactory,  to  political  students- -that  with  all  this 
equality  of  dealing,  he  ends  in  creating  a  community  in  whom  not 
inerely 'the  love  of  pre-eminence,  but  even  the  love  oi  money,  stands 
powerfully  and  specially  developed.  i    .        i  ^ 

Ho^v  far  the  peculiar  of  the  primitive  Sparta  extended  we  have  no 
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means  of  determining;  but  its  limits  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas 
were  certainly  narrow,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  reach  so  far  as  Amykla*. 
Nor  can  we  tell  what  principles  the  Dorian  conquerors  may  have 
followed  in  the  original  aiiolment  of  lands  within  the  limits  of  that 
peculiar.  Equal  apportionment  is  not  probable,  because  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  conquering  band  are  seldom  regarded  as  possessing 
equal  claims;  but  whatever  the  original  apportionment  may  have 
been,  it  renmined  without  any  general  or  avowed  disturbance  until 
the  days  of  Agis  HI.  and  Kleomenes  III.  Here  then  we  have  the 
pnmitive  Sparta,  including  Dorian  warriors  with  their  Helot  sub- 
jects, but  no  Perioiki.  And  it  is  upon  these  Spartans  separately, 
perhaps  after  the  period  of  aggravated  disorder  and  lawlessness 
noticed  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  that  the  painful  but  invigor- 
ating discipline  above  sketched  must  have'been  originally  brought  to 
bear. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  Laconia,  with  the  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  and  new  Helots,  and  the  formation  of  the  order  of  Pei  ia?ki, 
both  of  which  were  a  consequence  of  it,  is  to  be  considered  as 
posterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lykiu'gean  system  at  Sparta,  and 
as  resulting  partly  from  the  incre;\sed  force  which  that  system  im- 
parted. The  career  of  conquest  went  on,  beginning  from  Teleklus, 
for  nearly  three  centuries — with  some  interruptions  indeed,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Messenian  war,  with  a  desperate  and  even  precarious 
struggle — so  that  in  the  time  of  Tlmcydidcs,  and  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, the  Spartans  possessed  two-liftlis  of  Peloponnesus.  And 
this  seiies  of  new  acquisitions  and  victories  disguised  the  really  weak 
point  of  the  Spartan  system,  by  rendering  it  possible  either  to  plant 
the  poorer  ciii/ens  as  Perioeki  in  a  conquered  township,  or  to  supply 
them  with  lots  of  land,  of  which  they  could  receive  the  produce 
without  leaving  the  city— so  that  their  numbers  and  their  military 
strength  were  prevented  from-  declining.  It  is  even  aflirmed  by 
Aristotle,  that  during  these  early  times  they  augmented  the  number 
of  their  citizens  by  fresh  admissions,  which,  of  course,  implies  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  lots  of  land.  But  successful  war  (to  use  an 
expression  substantially  borrowed  from  the  same  philosopher)  was 
necessary  to  their  salvation:  the  establishment  of  their  ascendency, 

and  of  their  maximum  of  territory,  was  followed,  after  no  very  long 
interval,  by  symptoms  of  decline.  It  will  heivafter  be  seen  that  at 
the  period  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  (895  B.C.),  the  full  citizens 
(called  Homoioi  or  peers)  weie  considerably  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Hypomeiones,  or  Spartans  who  could  no  longer  furnish  their  qualiti- 
cation,  and  had  become  disfranchised.  And  the  loss  thus  sustained 
was  very  imperfectly  repaired  by  the  admitted  practice  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  rich  men,  of  associating  with  their  own  children  the 
children  of  ])oorer  citizens,  and  paying  the  contribution  of  these 
latter  to  the  public  tables,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  go  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  education  and  discipline-— whereby  they  became 
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Cu!ider  the  title  or  sobriquet  of  Motliakes)  citizens,  with  a   certain 

taint  of  inferiority,  yet  were  sometimes  appointed  to  honorable 

commands. 

Tiaconia,  the  state  and  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  affirmed 
at  ihe  time  of  its  greatest  extension  to  hav«  comprehended  100  cities 
—this  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  so  that  it  w^ould  include  all  the 
southern  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  from  Tiiyrea  on  the  Argolic  gulf 
to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Nedon  in  its  course  into  the  Ionian 
sea.  But  Laconia,  more  strictly  so  called,  was  distinguished  from 
>Iessenia,  and  was  understood  to  designate  the  portion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  territorv  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Taygetus.  The 
conquest  of  Messeni#i  by  the  Spartans  we  shall  presently  touch  upon; 
but  that  of  Laconia  proper  is  very  imperfectly  narrated  to  us.  Down 
to  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  Amykla3, 
Pilaris,  and  Geronthrcc  were  still  Achaean:  in  the  reign  of  that  prince 
they  were  first  conquered,  and  the  Achasans  either  expelled  or  subju- 
gated. It  cannot  Ije  doubted  that  Amyklse  had  been  previously 
a  place  of  consequence:  in  point  of  heroic  antiquity  and  memorials, 
this  city,  as  well  as  TherapmB,  seems  to  have  surpassed  Sparta. 
And  the  war  of  the  Spartans  againgt  it  is  represented  as  a  struggle  of 
some  moment— indeed,  in  those  times  the  capture  of  any  walled  city 
was  tedious  and  difficult.  Timomachus,  an  ^geid  from  Thel)es,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  is  said  to  have  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  the  Spartans  in  the  conquest  of  the  Acha^ans  of  Amy- 
klse;  and  the  brave  resistance  of  the  latter  was  commemorated  by  a 
monument  erected  to  Zeus  Tropoeus  at  Sparta,  which  was  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  Achaeans  of  Pharis  and  Geron- 
thrae,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Amyklae,  are  said  to  have  surrendered 
their  towns  with  little  or  no  resistance:  after  which  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  three  cities,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  \vent  into  exile  be3^ond 
sea,  givinc:  place  to  colonists  froin  Sparta.  From  this  time  forward, 
acc'ording^to  Pausanias,  Amykla?  continued  as  a  village.  But  as  the 
Amykloeau  hoplites  constituted  a  valuable  portion  of  the  Spartan 
army,  it  must  have  been  numbered  amonir  the  cities  of  the  Periceki 
as  one  of  the  hundred,  the  distinction  between  a  dependent  city  and 
a  villai^e  not  being  very  strictly  drawn.    The  festival  of  the  Hyacin- 

thia,  celebrated  at  the  great  temple  of  the  Amyklnaan  Apollo,  was 
among  the  most  solemn  and  venerated  in  the  Spartan  calendar. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Alkamenes,  the  son  of  Teleklus,  that  the 
Spartans  conquered  Helus,  a  maritime  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  bondage— from  whose  name, 
according  to  various  authors,  the  general  title  Helots,  belonging  to  aFA 
the  serfs  of  Laconia,  was  derived.  But  of  the  conquest  of  the  other 
towns  of  Laconia— Gvtheium,  Akrise,  Therai)n<ne,  etc.— or  of  the  east- 
ern land  on  the  coast  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  including  Brasiae  and 
Kpidaurus  Limera,  or  the  island  of  Kythera,  all  which  at  one  time 
l)e!oimed  to  the  Arixei;in  confederacy,  we  have  no  accounts. 
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Scanty  ns  our  information  is,  it  just  enables  us  to  make  out  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  force  and  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans. 
rcsuUin2^  from  the  organization  of  Lykurgus.  Of  tliis  progress  a  fur- 
ther manifestation  is  found,  besides  the  conquest  of  the  Acliaeans  in 
the  south  by  Teleklus  and  Alkamenes,  in  their  successful  opposition 
to  the  great  power  of  Pheidon,  the  Argeian,  related  in  a  previous 
(Chapter.  We  now  ai)proach  the  long  and  arduous  efforts  by  which 
they  accomplished  the  subjugation  of  their  brethren  the  Messeuian 
Dorians. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FIRST  AKD   SECOND  MESSENIAN  WARS. 

That  there  w^re  tw^o  long  contests  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Messenians,  and  that,  in  both,  the  former  were  completely 
victorious,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  attested.  And  if  we  could  trust  tie 
statements  in  Pausanias — our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  on  il  e 
subject— we  should  be  in  a  situation  to  recount  the  history  of  b(  ih 
these  wars  in  considerable  detail.  But  unfortunately  the  incidents 
narrated  in  that  writer  have  been  gathered  from  sources  which  are. 
even  by  his  own  admission,  undeserving  of  credit— from  Rhianus, 
the  poet  of  Bene  in  Krete,  who  had  composed  an  epic  poem  on  Aris- 
tomenes  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  about  B.C.  220 — and  from 
Myron  of  Priene,  a  prose  author  whose  date  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  belonging  to  the  Alexandrine  age,  and  not  earlier  than  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  From  Rhianus  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  trustworthy  information,  while  the  accuracy  of  Myron  is 
much  depreciated  by  Pausanias  himself— on  some  points  even  too 
nmch,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  But  apart  from  the  mental  habits 
either  of  the  prose  writer  or  the  poet,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  good 
means  of  knowledge  were  open  to  either  of  them,  except  the  poems 
of  Tyrtjseus.  which  w^e  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  ever  consulted. 
The  account  of  the  two  wars,  extracted  from  these  two  authors  by  Pau- 
sanias, is  a  string  of  tableaux,  several  of  them,  indeed,  highly  poetical, 
but  destitute  of  historical  coherence  or  sufficiency;  and  O.  Mliller 
has  -iustly  observed  that  ''absolutely  no  reason  is  given  in  them  for 
the  subjection  of  Messenia."    They  are  accounts  unworthy  of  being 

transcj'i'bed  in  detail  into  the  pages  of  general  history,  nor  can  wc 
pretend  to  do  anything  more  than  verify  a  few  leading  facts  of  the 

war. 

Tlie  poet  Tyrtaius  was  himself  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans 
in  the  second  war,  and  it  is  from  him  that  we  learn  the  few  indispu- 
table facts  respecting  both  the  first  and  the  second.  If  the  Messenians 
had  never  been  re-established  in  Peloponnesus,  we  should  probably 
never  havu  hrard  any  further  details  respecting  these  early  contest*. 
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That  re-establishment,  together  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  city 
called  Messene  on  Mount  Ithome,  was  among  the  capital  wounds 
inflicted  on  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  in  the  year  b.c.  3G9— between 
300  and  250  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
The  descendants  of  the  old  Messenians,  who  had  remained  for  so 
long  a  period  without  any  fixed  position  in  Greece,  were  incorporated 
in  the  new  city,  together  with  various  Helots  and  miscellaneous  set- 
tlers who  had  no  claim  to  a  similar  genealogy.  The  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  Messenian  race  were  reverentially  invoked  at  this  great  cere- 
monv,  especially  the  great  hero  Aristomenes;  and  the  sight  of  Mount 
Ithome,  the  ardor  of  the  newly  established  citizens,  the  hatred  and 

apprehension  of  Sparta,  operating  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  crea- 
tion and  multiplication  of  what  are  called  traditions,  sufficed  to 
expand  the  few  facts  known  respecting  the  struggles  of  the  old 
Messenians  into  a  variety  of  details.  In  almost  all  these  stories  we 
discover  a  coloring  unfavorable  to  Sparta,  contrasting  forcibly  with 
the  account  given  by  Isokrates  in  his  discourse  called  Archidamus, 
wherein  we  read  the  view  which  a  Spartan  might  take  of  the  ancient 
conquests  of  his  forefathers.  But  a  clear  proof  that  these  Messenian 
stories  had  no  real  basis  of  tradition  is  shown  in  the  contradictory 
statements  respecting  the  principal  hero  Aristomenes,  for  some  place 
him  in  the  first,  others  in  the  second,  of  the  two  wars.  Diodorus  and 
Myron  both  placed  him  in  the  first;  Rhianus  in  the  second.  Though 
Pausanias  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  account  of  the  latter  is 
preferable  and  that  Aristomenes  really  belongs  to  the  second  Messe- 
nian w\ar,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  one  statement  is  as  much  worthy 
of  belief 'as  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for 
deciding-  between  them— a  conclusion  which  is  substantially  the  same 
with  tlfat  of  Wesseling,  who  thinks  that  there  were  two  persons 
named  Aristomenes,  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second  war.  This 
inextricable  confusion  respecting  the  greatest  name  in  Messeman 
antiquity  show^s  how  little  any  genuine  stream  of  tradition  can  here 

be  recosrnized.  ,     .     .      .  „.^ 

Pausanias  states  the  first  Messenian  war  as  beginning  in  B.C.  i4d 
and  lasting  till  B.C.  724— the  second  as  beginning  in  B.C.  685  and  last- 
ino-  till  B  c.  668.  Neither  of  these  dates  rests  upon  any  assignable 
poliitive  authoritv;  but  the  time  assigned  to  the  first  war  seems  prob- 
able while  that  of  the  second  is  apparently  too  early.  Tyrtaeus  authen- 
ticates both  the  duration  of  the  first  war,  twenty  years,  and  the 
eminent  services  rendered  in  it  by  the  Spartan  king  Theopoinpus. 
He  savs  moreover  (speaking  durins:  the  second  war),  ''the  fathers 
of  our  fathers  conquered  Messene;"  thus  loosely  indicating  the  rela- 
tive dates  of  the  two.  ,  ,     -I  ^    r 

The  Soartans  (as  we  learn  from  Isokrates,  whose  w^ords  date  from 
a  time  when  the  city  of  Messene  was  only  a  recent  foundation)  pro- 
fessed to  have  seized  the  territory,  partly  in  revenge  for  the  impiety 
of  ihe  Mossenians  in  killing  their  own  king  the  Herakleid  Kres- 
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phontes,  whose  relative  had  appealed  to  Sparta  for  aid  —  partly 
by  sentence  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  Such  were  tlie  causes  which 
had  induced  them  first  to  invade  the  country,  and  they  had  con- 
quered it  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years.  Tlie  Lacedaemonian 
,  explanations,  as  given  in  Pausanias,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be 
counter-statements  arranged  after  the  time  when  the  Messenian  ver- 
sion, evidently  the  interesting  and  popular  account,  had  become  cir- 
culated. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messe- 
nians  liad  a  joint  border  temple  and  sacrilice  in  lionor  of  Artemis 
Limnatis,  dating  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  establishment  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  this  temple  near  the  upper  course  of  the 
river  Nedon,  in  the  mountainous  territory  north-east  of  Kalamata, 
but  west  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  has  recently  been  exactly 
verified — and  it  seems  in  these  early  days  to  have  belonged  to  Sparta. 
That  the  quarrel  began  at  one  of  these  border  sacrifices  was  the 
statement  of  both  parties,  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  the  Laceda3monian  king  Teleklus  laid  a  snare  for 
the  Messenians,  by  dressing  up  some  youthful  Spartans  as  virgins 
and  giving  them  daggers;  whereupon  a  contest  ensued,  in  which 
the  Spartans  were  worsted  and  Teleklus  slain.  That  Teleklus  was 
slain  at  the  temple  by  the  Messenians,  was  also  the  account  of  the 
Spartans — but  they  atfirmed  tiiat  he  was  slain  in  attempting  to  defend 
some  young  Lacediemonian  maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  the 
temple,  against  outrageous  violence  from  the  Messenian  youth.  In 
spite  of  the  death  of  this  king,  however,  the  war  did  not  actually 
break  out  until  some  little  time  after,  when  Alkamenes  and  Theo- 
pompus  were  kings  at  Sparta,  and  Antiochus  and  Androkles,  sons  of 
Phintas,  kings  of  Messenia.  The  immediate  cause  of  it  was  a  private 
altercation  between  the  Messenian  Polychaies  (victor  at  the  fourth 
Olympiad,  B.C.  764)  and  the  Spartan  Eu^phnus.  Polychares,  having 
been  grossly  injured  by  Euaephnus,  and  his  claim  for  redress  having 
been  rejected  at  Sparta,  took  revenge  by  aggressions  upon  other  Lace- 
dsemonians.  The  Messenians  refused  to  give  him  up;  though  one  of 
the  two  kii>gs,  Androkles,  strongly  insisted  upon  doing  so,  and  main- 
tained his  opinion  so  earnestly  against  the  opposite  sense  of  the 
majority  and  of  his  brother  Antiochus,  that  a  tumult  arose,  and  he 
was  slain.  The  Lacedaemonians,  now  resolving  upon  war,  struck  the 
first  blow  without  any  formal  declaration,  by  surpiisiug  the  border 
town  of  Ampheia,  and  putting  its  defenders  to  the  sword.  They 
farther  overran  the  Messenian  territory,  and  attacked  some  other 
towns,  but  without  success.     Euphaes,  who  had  now  succeeded  his 

father  Antiochus  as  king  of  Messenia,  summoned  the  forces  of  the 
country  and  carried  on  the  war  against  them  with  energy  and  bold- 
ness. For  the  first  four  years  of  the  war  the  Lacedsemoiiians  made 
no  progress,  and  even  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  old  men  of  their 
nation  as  faint-hearted  warriors.     In  the  tiflh  year,  however,  they 
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undertook  a  more  vigorous  invasion,  under  their  two  kings,  Theo- 
pompus  and  Polvdorus,  who  were  met  by  Euphaes  with  the  full 
force  of  the  Messenians.     A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  it  does 
not  seem  that  either  side  gained  much  advantage:  nevertheless  the 
Messenians  found  themselves  so  much  enfeebled  by  it,  that  they  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  abandoning 
the  rest  of  the  countrv.     In  their  distress  they  sent  to  solicit  counsel 
and  protection  from 'Delphi,  but  their  messenger  brought  back  the 
appalling  answer  that  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race  of  iEpytus  must  be 
sacrificed  for  their  salvation.     At  the  tragic  scene  which  ensues, 
Aristodemus  puts  to  death  his  own  daughter,  yet  without  satisfymg 
tlie  exigenees  of  the  oracle.    The  war  still  continued,  and  in  the 
thirteenlh  year  of  it  another  hard-fought  battle  took  place,  in  wiiich 
the  brave  Euphaes  was  slain,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive. 
Aristodemus,  being  elected  king  in  his  place,  prosecuted  the  war 
strenuou^v.     The  fifth  vear  of  his  reign  is  signalized  by  a  thu'd  gen- 
eral battle,^vherein  the  Corinthians  assist  the  Spartans,  and  the  Arca- 
dian'^ and  Sikyonians  are  on  the  side  of  Messenia;  the  victory  is  here 
decisive  on  the  side  of  Aristodemus,  and  the  Lacedcemoniaus  are 
driven  back  into  their  owui  territory.     It  was  now  their  turn  to  send 
envoys  and  ask  advice  from  the  Delphian  oracle.     The  remaming 
events  of  the  war  exhibit  a  series,  partly  of  stratagems  to  fulfil  the 
iniunctions  of  the  priestess,— partly  of  prodigies  in  which  the  divme 
wrath  is  manifested  asrainst  the  Messenians.     The  king  xVristodennis, 
ao-onizedwith  the  thought  that  he  has  slain  his  own  daughter  without 
savino-  liU  country,  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life.     In  the  twentieth 
vear  of  the  war  the  Messenians  abandoned  Ithome,  which  the  Lace- 
da?monians  razed  to  the  jrround:  the  rest  of  the  country  being  speed- 
ily conquered,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  fiee  either  to  Arcadia 
or  to  Eleusis,  were  reduced  to  complete  submission. 

Such  is  the  abridgment  of  what  Pausanias  gives  as  the  narrative  of 
the  first  Messenian  war.  Most  of  his  details  bear  the  evident  stamp 
of  mere  late  romance;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  sequence  of 
events  presents  no  plausible  explanation  of  that  which  is  really  indu- 
bitable—the result.  The  twenty  years'  war,  and  the  final  aoandon- 
ment  of  Ithome  is  attested  by  tyrtanis  beyond  all  doubt,  aii  well  as 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  conquered,  ''Like  asses  worn  down  by 
heavy  Imrthens"  (savs  the  Spartan  poet),  -  they  were  coiypelled  to 
make  over  to  their  masters  an  entire  half  of  the  produee  of  their  fields. 
and  to  come  in  the  garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves  and  their 
wives  as  mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings  and  principal  ]>ersons. 
The  revolt  of  their  descendants,  against  a  yoke  so  oppressive,  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 

Had  we  possessed  the  account  of  the  first  Messenian  war  asgiven 
by  Myron  and  Diodorus,  it  would  evidently  have  been  very  different 
from  the  above,  because  thev  included  Aristomenes  in  it,  and  to  hira 
the  leadhig  parts  would  be  assigned.    As  the  narrative  now  stands  m 
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Pausanias,  we  are  not  introduced  to  that  great  Messenian  hero — the 
Achilles  of  the  epic  of  Rhianus — until  the  second  war,  in  which  his 
gigantic  proportions  stand  prominently  forward.  He  is  the  great 
champion  of  his  country  in  the  three  battles  which  are  represented  as 
takinii"  ]ilace  during  this  war:  the  first,  with  indecisive  result,  at 
Denie;  the  second,  a  signal  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians,  at 
the  Boar's  Grave;  the  third,  an  equally  signal  defeat,  in  consequence 
of  the  traitorous  flight  of  Aristokrates,  king  of  the  Arcadian  Orchom- 
enus,  who,  ostensibly  embracfng  the  alliance  of  the  Messenians,  had 
received  bribes  from  Sparta.  Tlirice  did  Aristomenes  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Ithomates  the  sacrifice  called  Hekatomphonia,  reserved  for  those 

who  had  slain  with  their  own  hands  100  enemies  in  battle.  At  the 
head  of  a  chosen  band  he  carried  his  incursions  more  than  once  into 
the  heart  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  surprised  Amykloe  and 
Pharis,  and  even  penetrated  by  night  into  the  unfortified  precinct  of 
Sparta  itself,  where  he  suspended  his  shield  as  a  token  of  defiance  in 
the  temple  of  Athene  Chalkicokus.     Thrice  was  he  taken  prisoner, 

but  on  two  occasions  marvel ously  escaped  before  he  could  be  con- 
veyed to  Sparta:  the  third  occasion  was  more  fatal,  and  he  was  cast 
by  order  of  the  Spartans  into  the  Keadas,  a  deep  rocky  cavity  in 
Mount  Taygetus  into  which  it  was  their  habit  to  precipitate  criminals. 
But  even  in  this  emergency  the  divine  aid  was  not  withheld  from 
him.  While  the  fifty  Slessenians  who  shared  his  punishment  were 
all  killed  by  the  shock,  he  alone  was  both  supported  by  the  gods  so 
as  to  reach  the  bottom  unhurt,  and  enabled  to  find  an  unexpected 
means  of  escape.  For  when,  abandoning  all  hope,  he  had  wrapped 
liimself  up  in  his  cloak  to  die,  he  perceived  a  fox  creeping  about 
among  the  dead  bodies:  waiting  until  the  animal  approached  him,  he 
grasped  its  tail,  defending  himself  from  its  bites  as  well  as  he  could 
by  means  of  his  cloak;  and  bemg  thus  enabled  to  find  the  aperture 
by  which  the  fox  had  entered,  enlarged  it  sufiicienti}"  for  crawling 
out  himself.  To  the  surprise  both  of  friends  and  enemies  he  again 
appeared  alive  and  vigorous  at  Eira.  That  fortified  mountain,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  near  the  Ionian  sea,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Messenians  after  the  battle  in  which  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  Aristokrates  the  Arcadian;  it  was  there  that  they 
had  concentrated  their  whole  force,  as  in  the  former  war  at  Ithome, 
abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country.  Under  the  conduct  of  Aristom- 
enes, assisted  by  the  prophet  Theoklus,  they  maintained  this  strong 
position  for  eleven  years.  At  length  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
it.  Yet  as  in  the  case  of  Ithome,  the  final  determining  circumstances 
are  represented  to  have  been,  not  any  superiority  of  bravery  or  organ- 
ization on  the  part  of  the  Lacedremonians,  but  treacherous  betrayal 
and  stratagem,  seconding  the  fatal  decree  of  the  gods.  Unable  to 
maintain  Kira  longer,  Aristomenes,  with  his  sons  and  a  body  of  his 
countrymen,  fonted  his  way  through  the  assailants  and  quitted  the 
coimtry — some  of  them  retiring    to  Arcadia  and  Elis,   and  finally 
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migrating  to  Rhegium.  He  himself  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  Rhodes,  where  he  dwelt  along  with  his  son-in-law  Damagetus,  the 
ancestor  of  the  noble  Rhodian  family  called  the  Diagorids,  celebrated 
for  its  numerous  Olympic  victories. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  what  Pausanias  calls  the  second 
Messenian  war,  or  of  what  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  Aristomeneis 
of  the  poet  Rhianus.  That  after  the  foundation  of  Messene,  and  the 
recall  of  the  exiles  by  Epaminondas,  favor  and  credence  was  found 
for  many  tales  respecting  the  prowess  of  the  ancient  hero  whom  they 
invoked  in  their  libations — tales  well  calculated  to  interest  the  fancy, 
to  vivify  the  patriotism,  and  to  inflame  the  anti-Spartan  antipathies, 

of  the  new  inhabitants — there  can  be  little  doubt.  And  the  Messenian 
maidens  of  that  day  may  well  have  sung  in  their  public  processional 
sacrifices,  how  "  Aristomenes  pursued  the  flying  Lacedaemonians 
down  to  the  mid-plain  of  Stenyklerus  and  up  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  mountain."  From  such  stories  (traditions  they  ought  not  to  be 
denominated)  Rhianus  may  doubtless  have  borrowed;  but  if  proof 
were  wanting  to  show  how  completely  he  looked  at  his  materials 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet  and  not  from  that  of  the 
historian,  we  should  find  it  in  the  remarkable  fact  noticed  by 
Pausanias.  Rhianus  represented  Leotychides  as  having  been  king  of 
Sparta  during  the  second   Messenian  war:   now  Leot^^chides  (as 

Pausanias  observes)  did  not  reign  until  near  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards,  during  the  Persian  invasion. 

To  the  great  champion  of  Messenia,  during  this  war,  we  may 
oppose  on  the  side  of  Sparta  another  remarkable  person,  less  striking 
as  a  character  of  romance,  but  more  interesting  in  many  ways  to  the 
historian — I  mean  the  poet  Tyrtteus,  a  native  of  Aphidna3  in  Attica, 
an  inestimable  ally  of  the  Laceda3monians  during  most  part  of  this 
second  struggle.  According  to  a  story — which,  however,  has  the  air 
partly  of  a  boast  of  the  later  Attic  orators — the  Spartans,  disheartened 
at  the  first  successes  of  the  Messenians,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle, 
and  were  directed  to  ask  for  a  leader  from  Athens.  The  Athenians 
complied  by  sending  Tvrtyeus,  whom  Pausanias  and  Justin  repre- 
sent as  a  lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  despatched  with  a  view  of 
nominally  obeying  the  oracle,  and  yet  rendering  no  real  assistance. 
This  seems  to  be  a  coloring  put  upon  the  story  by  later  writers,  but 
the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  in  the  matter  in  any  way  deserves 
little  credit.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  legendary  connection 
of  the  Dioskuri  with  Aphidna?,  celebrated  at  or  near  that  time  b}^  the 
poet  Alkman,  brought  about  through  the  Delphian  oracle  the  presence 
of  the  Aphidnajan  poet  at  Sparta.  Respecting  the  lameness  of 
Tyrtaius,  we  can  say  nothing.  But  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  (if  we 
are  constrained  to  employ  an  unsuitable  term)  is  highly  probable — for 
in  that  day,  minstrels  who  composed  and  sung  poems  were  the 
only  persons  from  whom  the  youth  received  any  mental  training. 
Moreover  his  sway  over  the  youthful  mind  is  particularly  noted  in 
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the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  after-days  by  king  Leonidas— ^'  Tyr- 
ti^us  was  an  adept  in  ticklinsj  tlie  souls  of  youth."  We  see  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  he  was  by  birth  a  stranger,  though  he  became  a 

Spartan  by  the  subsequent  recompense  of  citizenship  conferred  upon 
him— that  he  was  sent  through  the  Delphian  oracle— that  lie  was 
an  impressive  and  eilicacious  ininstrel— and  tliat  he  had  moreover 
sagacity  enough  to  employ  his  talents  for  present  purposes  and 
diverse  needs;  being  able  not  merely  to  reanimate  the  langui>hing 
courage  of  the  bathed  warrior,  but  also  to  soothe  the  discontents  of 
the  mutinous.  Tliat  his  strains,  which  long  maintained  undiminished 
popularity  among  the  Spartans,  contributed  much  to  determine  the 
ultimate  issue  of  this  war,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  nor  is  his 
name  the  only  one  to  attest  the  succeptibility  of  the  Spartan  mind  in 
that  day  toward  music  and  poetry.  The  lirst  establishment  of  the 
Kaineian  festival  with  its  musical  competition  at  Sparta,  falls  during 
the  period  assigned  by  Pausanias  to  tlie  second  Messenian  war:  the 
Lesbian  harper  Terpander,  who  gained  the  first  recorded  prize  at 
this  solemnity,  is  athrmed  to  have  been  sent  for  by  the  Spartans  pur- 
suant to  a  mandate  from  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  to  have  been  the 
means  of  appeasing  a  sedition.  In  like  manner,  the  Krctan  Thaletas 
was  invited  thither  during  a  pestilence,  which  his  art  (as  it  is  pre- 
tended) contributed  to  heal  (about  620  B.C.) ;  and  Alkman,  Xenokritus, 
Polymnaslus,  and  Sakadas,  all  foreigners  by  birth,  found  favorable 
reception,  and  acquired  popularity  l)y  their  music  and  poetry.  With 
the  exception  of  Sakadas,  who  is  a  little  later,  all  these  names  fall 
in  the  same  century  as  Tyrtanis,   between  660  B.c.—OlO  B.C.    The 

fashion  which  the  Spartan  music  continued  for  a  long  time  to  main- 
tain, is  ascribed  chictiy  to  the  genius  of  Terpander. 

The  training  in  which  a  Spartan  passed  his  life  consisted  of  exer- 
cises warlike,  social,  and  religious,  blended  together.  While  the 
individual,  strengthen  by  gymnastics,  went  through  his  painful 
lessons  of  fatigue,  endurance,  and  aggression— the  citizens  collec- 
tively were  kept  in  the  constant  habit  of  simultaneous  and  regulated 
movement  in  the  warlike  march,  in  the  religious  dance,  and  in  the 
social  procession.  Music  and  song,  being  constantly  employed  to 
direct  the  measure  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  these  multitudinous 
movements,  became  associated  with  the  most  powerful  feelings  which 

the  habitual  self-suppression  of  a  Spartan  permitted  to  arise,  and 
especially  with  those  sympathies  which  are  communicated  at  once  to 
an  assembled  crowd.  Indeed  the  musician  and  the  minstrel  were  the 
only  ])ersons  who  ever  addressed  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  a 
Laeediomonian  assembly.  jVIoreover  the  smiple  music  of  that  early 
day,  though  destitutti  of  artistical  merit  and  superseded  afterwards 
by*^  more  complicated  combinations,  had  nevertheless  a  pronounced 
ethical  character.  It  wrought  much  more  powerfully  on  the  impulses 
and  resolutions  of  the  hcju'crs.  though  it  tickled  the  ca|  le-s  grate- 
luilv,  than  the  srientific  compositions  of  after-days.     Farther,  each 
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particular  style  of  music  had  its  own  appropriate  mental  effect — the 
Phrygian  mode  imparted  a  wild  and  maddening  stimulus;  the  Dorian 
mode  created  a  settled  and  deliberate  resolution,  exempt  alike  from 
the  desponding  and  from  the  impetuous  sentiment8.  What  is  called 
the  Dorian  mode  seems  to  be  in  reality  the  old  native  Greek  mode  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian — these  being  the 
three  primitive  modes,  subdivided  and  combined  only  in  later  times,  * 
with  which  the  first  Grecian  musicians  became  conversant.  It 
probably  acquired  its  title  of  Dorian  from  the  musical  celebrity'  of 
bparta  and  Argos,  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before' thi 
Christian  era;  but  it  belonged  as  much  to  the  Arcadians  and  AcIubjui  \ 
as  to  the  Spartans  and  Argeians.  And  the  marked  ethical  effects, 
produced  both  by  the  Dorian  and  the  Phrygian  modes  in  ancient 

times,  are  facts  perfectly  well-attested,  however  difficult  they  may  be 

to  explain  upon  an}'  general  theory  of  music. 

That  the  impression  produced  by  Tyrtaeus  at  Sparta,  therefore,  with 
his  martial  music,  and  emphatic  exhortations  to  bravery  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  union  at  home,  should  have  been  very  considerable,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  character  boUi  of  the  age  and  of  the  people; 
especially  as  he  is  represented  to  have  appeared  pursuant  to  the 
injunction  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  From  the  scanty  fragments  remain- 
ing to  us  of  his  elegies  and  anapests,  however,  we  can  satisfy  our- 
selves only  of  two  facts — first,  that  the  war  w^as  long,  obstinately 
contested,  and  dangerous  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  the  Messenians;  next, 
that  other  parties  in  Peloponnesus  took  part  on  both  sides,  especially 
on  the  side  of  the  Messenians.  So  frequent  and  harassing  were  the 
aggressions  of  the  latter  upon  the  Spartan  territory,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  border  laud  was  left  uncultivated:  scarcit}'- ensued,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  farms,  driven  to  despair,  pressed  for  a 
redivision  of  the  landed  j^roperty  in  the  state.  It  was  in  appeasing 
these  discontents  that  the  poem  of  Tyrta^as  called  Eunomia,  "Legal 
order,"  was  found  signally  beneficial.  It  seems  certain  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Arcadians,  together  with  the  Pisata3  and  the 
Triphyliaus,  took  part  with  the  Messenians;  there  are  also  some  state- 
menls  numbering  the  Eleians  among  their  allies,  but  this  appears  not 
probable.  The  state  of  the  case  rather  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
old  quarrel  between  the  Eieians  and  the  Pisat^e  respecting  the  right 
to  preside  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  had  already  burst  forth  dur- 
ing the  preceding  centur}^  in  the  reign  of  the  Argeian  Pheidon,  still 
continued.  Unwilling  dependents  of  Eiis,  the  Pisatos  and  Triphyliaus, 
took  part  with  the  subject  Messenians,  while  the  m.asters  at  Elis  and 
Sparta  made  common  cause,  as  they  liad  before  done  against  Phei- 
don. Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa,  revolting  from  Elis,  acted  as  com- 
mander of  his  countrymen  in  co-operation  with  the  Messenians;  and 
he  is  further  noted  for  having,  at  the  period  of  the  34th  Olympiad 
(644  B.C.),  marched  a  bod}'  of  troops  to  Olympia,  and  thus  dispossessed 
the  Eleians,  on  that  occa.^ion,  of  the  presidency:  that  particular  fcs- 
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lival— as  well  lis  the  8tli  Olympiad,  ia  which  Pheidon  iiiteifered — and 
the  101th  Olympiad,  in  which  the  Arcadians  marched  in— were  always 
marked  on  tlie  Eleian  register  as  non-Olympiads,  or  informal  cele- 
brations. We  may  reasonably  connect  this  temporary  triumph  of  the 
Pisatims  with  tlie'Messenian  war,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  match  for 
the  Eleiaus  single-handed,  while  tlie  fraternity  of  "Sparta  with  Elis  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  Peloponnesian  politics  which 
we  have  observed  as  prevalent  even  before  and  during  the  days  of 
Pheidon.  The  second  Messenian  war  will  thus  stand  as  beginning 
somewhere  about  the  33d  Olympiad,  or  648  B.C.,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  after  the  close  of  tiie  first,  and  lasting,  according  to 
Pausanias,  sevenl-eu  years;  according  to  Plutarch,  more  than  twenty 

years. 

Many  of  the  Messeninns  who  abandoned  their  coimtry  after  this 
second  conquest  are  said  to  liave  found  shelter  and  sympathy  among 
the  Arcadians,  who  admitted  them  to  a  new  home  and  gave  tliem 
their  daughters  in  marriage;  and  who,  moreover,  punished  severely 
the  treason  of  Aristokrates,  king  of  Orchoraenus,  in  abandoning  the 
Messeuians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench.  That  perfidious  lender  wns 
pat  to  death  and  liis  race  dethroned,  while  the  crime  as  Avell  as  the 
punishment  v%^as  farther  commemorated  by  an  inscription,  Vvhich  was 
to  be  seen  near  the  altar  of  Zeus Lykaeus  in  Arcadia.  The  inscription 
doubtless  existed  in  the  days  of  Kallisthenes,  in  the  generation  after 
the  restoration  of  Messcno.  But  whether  it  had  any  existence  prior 
to  that  event,  or  what  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story  about 
Aristokrates,  we  are  unable  to  determine;  the  son  of  Aristokrates, 
named  Aristodemus,  is  alleged  in  another  authority  to  have  reigned 
afterward  at  Orchomenus.  Tliat  which  stands  strongly  markeel  is 
the  sympathy  of  Arcadians  and  Messenians  against  Spart.-i— a  senti- 
ment whicl/was  in  its  full  vigor  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
!Messene. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  thus  terminated  by  the  complete 
subiugatiou  of  the  Messenians.  Such  of  them  as  remained  in  the 
con'ntrv  were  reduced  to  a  servitude  probably  not  less  hard  than  that 

whichTvrtanis  described  them  as  having  endured  betv.cen  the  lirst 

war  and'thc  second.  In  after-times,  the  wdiole  territory  which  figures 
on  the  map  as  Messenia—south  of  llie  I'iver  Nedon,  and  westward  of 
the  summit  of  Taygetus — appears  as  subject  to  Sparta,  and  as  forming 
the  vv^estern  portion  of  Laconia;  distributed  (in  what  proportion  we 
know  not)  between  Pericekic  towns  and  Ilelot  villages.  By  what 
steps,  (H-  after  what  degree  of  further  resistance,  the  Spartans  con- 
quered this  covaitry  we  have  no  infornKitiou;  but  we  arc  told  Hiat 
they  made  over  Asine  to  the  expelled  Dryopes  from  the  Argolic  pen- 
insula, and  Mothone  to  the  fugitives  froin  Nauplia.  Nor  do  we  hear 
of  any  serious  revolt  fnmi  Sparta  in  this  territory  until  150  years 
afterward,  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion — a  revolt  whicli  Sparta, 
after  serious  ctlorts,   succeeded  in    crushing,   so  1hat   the   tcnitory 
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remained  in  her  power  uniil  her  defeat  at  Leuktra,  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Messene  by  Epjuninonda-.  The  fertility  of  the  plains 
—especially  of  the  central  poj-iion  near  the  river  Pamisus,  so  much 
extolled  by  observers,  modern  as  well  ils  ancient— rendered  it  an  acquisi- 
tion highly  valuable.  At  some  time  or  other  it  must  of  course  have 
been  formally  partitioned  among  the  Spartans,  but  it  is  probable  that 
diHerent  and  successive  allotments  were  made,  according  as  the  vari- 
ous  portions  of  territory,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  Taygetus, 
were  conquered.     Of  all  this  we  have  no  information. 

Imperfectly  as  these  two  Messenian  wars  are  known  to  us,  we  mnv 
see  enough  to  warrant  us  in  making  tw^)  remarks.  Both  were  tedious, 
protracted,  and  painful,  showing  how  slowly  the  results  of  Avar  were 
then  gathered,  and  adding  one  additional  illustration  to  prove  how^ 
much  the  rapid  and  instantaneous  conquest  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
by  the  Dorians,  which  the  Herakieid  legend  sets  forth,  is  contradicted 
by  historical  analogy.  Both  were  characterized  by  a  similar  defensive 
proceeding  on  tiie  part  of  the  Messenians — the  occupation  of  a  moun- 
tain dilUcult  of  access,  and  the  loriilication  of  it  for  the  special  pur- 
pose and  resistance — Ithome  (which  is  said  to  have  had  already  a 
small  town  upon  it)  in  the  lirst  war,  Eira  in  the  second.  It  is  reason- 
able to  infer  from  hence  that  neither  their  principal  town,  Stenyklerus, 
}ior  any  other  town  in  their  country,  was  strongly  fortilied  so  as  to  be 
ciilculated  to  stand  a  siege;  that  tiiere  were  no  walled  towns  among 
them  analogous  to  Alykena?  and  Tirjy-ns  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
Peloj)onnesus;  and  that  perhaps  what  v>^ere  called  towns  were,  like 
Sparta  itself,  clusters  of  unfortified  villages.  The  subsequent  state 
of  Ilelotism  into  which  they  were  reduced  is  in  consistency  with  this 
tlispersed  village  residence  during  their  period  of  freedom.* 

The  relations  of  Pisa  and  Elis  form  a  suitable  counterpart  and 
.sequel  to  those  of  Messenia  and  Sparta.  Unwilhug  subjects  them- 
selves, the  Pisatans  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  Messenians— and  their 
king  Pantaleon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  combined  force,  liad 
gained  so  great  a  temporary  success,  as  to  dispos,->ess  tiie  Eieians  of 
the  agonotlicsia  or  administration  of  the  games  for  one  Olympic  cere* 
inony,  in  th(^,  34th  Olympiad.  Though  again  reduced  to  their  con- 
dition of  subjects,  they  manifested  dispositions  to  renew  the  revolt  at 
the  48th  Olympiad,  under  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaleon,  and  tlie 
Eieians  marched  into  tlieir  couiury  to  put  them  down,  but  were  per- 
suaded to  retire  by  protestations  of  submission.  At  length,  shortly 
afterward,  under  Pyrrims,  the  brothcj-  of  Damophon,  a  serious  revolt 
broke  out.  The  iniiabitanls  of  Dyspontium  and  the  otiier  \'iltages 
in  the  Pisatid,  assisted  by  those  of  Makistus,  Skiihis,  and  tjie  other 
towns  in  Triphylia,  took  up  arms  to  throw  oil  tl>e  yoke  of  Ens;  but 
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Hants  of  Makistus  and  Skillus  were  also  chased  froni^  llieir  abodes, 
wliile  the  territorv  became  more  thoroughly  subject  to  Elis  than  it  had 
been  before.     These  incidents  seem  to  have  occurred  about  the  oOth 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  580;  and  the  dominion  of  Elis  over  her  Perioekid 
territory  was  thus  as  well  assured  as  that  of  Sparta.     The  separate 
denominations  both  of  Pisa  and  Triphylia  became  more  and  more 
urged  in  the  sovereign  name  of  Elis:   the  town  of  Lepreum   alone, 
in'l'riphylia,  seems  to  have  maintained  a  separate  name  and  a  sort  ot 
half-autonomy  down  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  with- 
out perpetual  struggles  against  the  Eleians.     But  toward  the  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  w\ar,  the  political  interests  of  Lacedaemon  had 
become  considerably  changed,  and  it  w^as  to  her  advantage  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  subordinate  states  against  the  superior: 
accordingly,  we  find  her  at  that  time  upholding  the  autonomy  of 
Lepreum.     From  what  cause  the  devastation  of  the  Triphyliaii  towns 
by  Elis  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  having  happened  in  his  time, 
arose,  wc  do  not  know;  the  fact  seems  to  indicate  a  continual  yearn- 
in^-  for  their  original  independence,  which  was  still  con.m'Mnorated, 
down  to  a  much  later  period,  by  the  ancient  Amphiktyony  at  Sami- 
kum  in  Triphylia  in  honor  of  Poseidon— a  common  religious  festival 
frequented  by  all  the  Triphylian  towns  and  celebrated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Makistus,  w^ho  sent^-ound  proclamation  of  a  formal  truce  for 
the  holy  period.     The  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  had  left  them  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  formally  upheld 
the  independence  of  the  Triphylian  towns  against  Elis,  and  seem  to 
have  countenanced  tiieir  endeavors  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Arcii- 
dian  aggregate,  which  however  was  never  fully  accomplished.     Their 
dependen(;e  on  Elis  became  loose  and  uncertain,  but  was  never 
w^holly  shaken  off. 


CHAPTER  YIIL 

CONQUESTS  OP   SPARTA  TOWAIID   ATICADIA   AND   AROOLTS. 

I  HAVE  described  in  the  last  two  chapters,  as  far  as  our  imperfect 
evidence  permits,  how  Sparta  came  into  possession  both  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Laconia  along  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  down  to  its 
mouth,  and  of  the  Messenian  territory  westward.  Her  progress 
toward  Arcadia  and  Argolis  is  now  to  l)e  sketched,  so  as  to  conduct 
her  to  that  position  which  she  occupied  (hu'ing  the  reign  of  Pei>istra- 
tus  at  Athens,  or  about  560-540  B.C.,  a  time  when  she  had  reached 
the  maximum  of  her  territorial  possessions,  and  when  she  was  con- 
fessedly the  conunanding  state  in  Hellas. 

The  central  region  of  Peloponnesus,  called  Arcadia,  had  never  re- 
ceived anv  immigrants  from  without.     Its  indigenous  inhabitants— 
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a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  the  most  numerous  Hellenic 
tribe  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  constant  hive  for  mercenary  troops — 
were  among  the  rudest  and  poorest  of  Greeks,  retaining  for  the 
longest  period  their  original  subdivision  into  a  number  of  petty  hill- 
villages,  each  independc^nt  of  the  otiicr;  while  the  union  of  all  who 
bore  the  Arcadian  name  (though  they  had  some  common  sacrifices, 
such  as  the  festival  of  the  Lykaean  Zeus,  of  Despoina,  daughter  of 
Poseidon  and  Demeter,  and  of  Artemis  Hymnia)  was  more  loose  and 
ineffective  than  that  of  Greeks  generally,  either  in  or  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.    The  Arcadian  villagers  were  usually  denominated  by  the 
names  of  regions,  coincident  with  certain  ethnical  subdivisions— the 
Azanos,  the  Parrhasii,  the  Msenadii  (adjoining  Mount  Maenalus),  the 
Eutresii,  the  ^'Egytse,  the  Skiritae,  etc.     Some  considerable  towns, 
liowever,  there  were — aggregations  of  villages  or  demes  which  had 
been  once  autonomous.     Of  these  the  principal  v/ere  Tegea  and  Man- 
tineia,  bordering  on  Laconia  and  Argolis— Orchoincnus,  Pheneus,  and 
Stymphalus,  toward  the  north-east,'  bordering  on  Achaia  and  Phlius 
— ^Kleitor  and  Heraea,  westward,  where  the  country  is  divided  from 
Elis  and  Triphylia  by  the  woody  mountains  of  Pholoe  and  Eryman- 
thus — and  Phigaleia,  on  the  soiUli-western  border  near  to  Messenia. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  wx^re  Tegea  and  Mantineia — conterminous 
towns,  nearly  equal  in  force,  dividing  between  them  the  cold  and 

high  plain  of  Tripolitza,  and  separated  by  one  of  those  capricious 
torrents  which  only  escape  through  katabothra.  To  regulate  the 
efflux  of  this  water  w\as  a  difficult  task,  requiring  friendly  co-opera- 
tion of  both  the  towns;  and  when  their  frequent  jealousies  "brought  on 
a  quarrel,  the  more  aggressive  of  the  two  inundated  the  territory  of 
its  neighbor  as  one  means  of  annoyance.  The  power  of  Tegea,  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  nine  constituent  townships  originally  separate, 
appears  to  have  l)een  more  ancient  than  that  of  its  rival;  as  we  may 
judge  from  its  splendid  heroic  pretensions  connected  with  the  name 
of  Echenius,  and  from  the  post  conceded  to  its  hoplites  in  joint  Pel- 
oponnesian armamentS;  which  was  second  in  distinction  only  to  that 
of  the  Lacediemonians.  If  it  be  correct,  as  Strabo  asserts,  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Mantineia,  out  of  its  live  separate  demes, 
was  1  wrought  about  by  the  Argeians,  w^e  may  gonjecture  that  the 
latter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a  means  of  providing  some  check 
upon  their  ])owerful  neighbors  of  Tegea.  The  plain  common  to 
Tegea  and  Mantineia  was  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  wintry  heights 

of  Alasnalus,  beyond  which,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Laconia, 
Messenia,  and  Triphylia,  there  was  nothing  in  Arcadia  but  small  and 
unini])ortant  townships  or  villages — without  any  considerable  town, 
before  the  important  step  taken  by  Epaminondas  in  founding  ]\Iegal- 
opolis,  a  short  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  mountaineers  of 
these  regions  who  joined  Enaminondas  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
(at  a  time  when  Mantineia  and  most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia  were 
opposed  to  him)  were  so  inferior  to  tlie  other  Greeks  in  equipment, 
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that  they  still  carried  as  their  chief  weapon,  in  place  of  the  spear, 
nothing  better  than  the  jincient  club. 

Both  Tegea  and  Mantineia  held  several  of  these  smaller  Arcadian 
townships  near  them  in  a  sort  of  dependence,  and  were  anxious  to 
extend  tliis  empire  over  others:  during  the  Peloponnesian  ^var,  we 
find  the  Mantineians establishing  and  giuiisoning  a  fortress  at  Kypsela 
among  the  Parrhasii,  near  the  site  in  which  ]\legalopolis  was  after- 
ward built.  But  at  this  period,  Sparta,  as  the  political  chief  of 
j-lellas — liaving  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  all  the  Grecian  towns, 
small  and  great,  as  miich  isolated  from  each  other  as  possil)le,  and  in 
checking  all  schemes  for  the  formation  of  local  confederacies — stood 
forward  as  the  protec^tress  of  the  autonomy  of  these  smaller  Arcadians, 
and  drove  back  tlie  Mantineians  within  their  own  limits.  At  a  some- 
what later  period,  during  the  acme  of  her  power,  a  few  years  before 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  s^he  even  proceede*!  to  the  extreme  length  of 
breaking  up  the  unity  of  Mantineia  itself,  causing  the  walls  to  be 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  again  parceled  into  their  five  original 
demes— a  violent  arrangement  which  the  turn  of  political  events 
very  soon  reversed.  It  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
and  the  depression  of  Sparta  that  any  measures  were  taken  for  the 
formation  of  an  Arcadian  political  confederacy;  and  even  then  the 
jealousies  of  the  separate  cities  rendered  it  incomplete  and  short- 
lived. The  great  permanent  change,  the  esta])lishment  of  Megal- 
opolis, was  accomplished  by  the  ascendency  of  Epaminondas.  Forty 
petty  Arcadian  townships,  among  those  situated  to  the  west  of  Mount 
Ma'iialus,  were  aii:gregated  into  the  new  city;  tlie  jealousies  of  Tegea, 
Mantineia,  and  Kleitor.  were  for  a  while  suspended;  and  cekists  came 
from  all  of  them,  as  well  as  from  tlie  districts  of  the  Mai^nalii  and 
Parrhasii,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  new  eslablisliment  a  genuine  Pan- 
Arcadian  cliaracter.  It  was  thus  that  there  arose  for  the  lirst  time  a 
powerful  eity  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  ^Messenia,  rescuing  the 
Arcadian  townships  from  their  dependence  on  Spnrla,  and  imparting 
to  them  political  interests  of  their  own,  which  rendered  them  both  a 
check  upon  their  former  chief  and  a  support  to  the  re-established. 
Messenians. 

Ii  has  been  necessary  thus  to  brin;^  the  attention  of  the  reader  for 
one  moment  to  event's  long  posterior  in  the  order  of  time  (Megal- 
opolis was  founded  in  C70  B.C.),  in  order  that  he  may  understand,  by 
contrast,  the  general  course  of  those  incidents  of  the  earlier  time, 
wiiere  direct  accounts  are  wanting.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
Spartan  territory  was  formed  by  some  of  the  many  small  Arcadian 
townships  or  districts,  several  of  which  wxm'c  successively  con;]uered 
by  the  Spartans  and  incorporated  with  their  dominion,  though  at 
wiiat  precise  time  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are  told  that  Charilaus, 
the  reputed  nephew-  and  ward  of  Lykurgtis,  took  iEgys,  and  that  he 
also  invaded  the  territory  of  Tegea,  but  with  singular  ill-success,  for 
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he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner:  we  also  hear  that  the  Spartans 
took  Phigaleia  by  surprise  in  the  80tli  Olympiad,  but  w^ere  driven  out 
again  by  the  neighboring  Arcadian  Orestliasians.  During  the  second 
Messenian  war  the  Arcadians  are  represented  as  cordially  seconding 
the  Messenians:  and  it  may  seem  perhaps  singidar,  that  Avhile  neither 
]\Inntineia  nor  Tegea  are  mentioned  in  this  war,  the  more  distant 
tovn  of  Orchomenus,  with  its  king  Aristokrates,  takes  the  lead. 
But  the  facts  of  the  contest  come  before  us  with  so  poetical  a 
coloring,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  draw  any  positive  inference  as 
to  tlu;  times  to  which  they  are  referred. 

Giinus  and  Karystus  seem  to  ha  \  e  belonged  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
days  of  Alkman:  moreover  the  district  called  Skiritis^  bordering  on 
the  territory  of  Tegea— as  well  as  Beiemina  and  Maleatis,  to""  the 
westward,  and  Karyae  to  the  eastward  and  south-eastward  of  Skiritis 
—forming  all  together  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  all 
occupied  by  Arcadian  inhabitants— had  been  conquered  and  made 
part  of  the  Spartan  territory  before  600  B.C.  And  Herodotus  tells 
us,  that  at  this  period  the  Spartan  kings  Leon  and  Hegesikles  con- 
templated nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  entire  Arcadia,  and  sent 
to  ask  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a  blessing  on  their  enterprise.  The 
priestess  dismissed  their  wishes  as  extravagant,  in  reference  to  the 
whole  of  Arcadia,  but  encouraged  them,  though  with  the  usual 
equivocations  of  language,  to  try  their  fortune  against  Teoea. 
Flushed  with  their  course  of  previous  success,  not  less  than  by^the 
favorable  construction  which  they  put  upon  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
the  Lacedtemonians  mar(*hed  agrdnst  Tegea  with  such  entire  confi- 
dence of  success  as  to  carry  with  them  chains  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  their  expected  prisoners.  But  the  result  was  disappointment 
and  defeat.  They  w^ere  repulsed  with  loss;  and  the  prisoners  whom 
they  left  behind,  bound  in  the  very  chains  which  their  OAvn  army  had 
brought,  were  constrained  to  servile  labor  on  the  plain  of  Tegea— the 

words  of  tlie  oracle  being  thus  literally  f  ullilled,  though  in  a  sense  differ- 
ent from  that  in  wiuch  the  Laceda^nionians  had  first  understood  them. 

For  one  whole  generation,  we  are  told,  they  were  constantly  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  campaigns  against  the  Tegeans,  and  this  strenuous 
resistance  probably  prevented  them  from  extending  their  conquests 
farther  among  the  petty  states  of  Arcadia. 

At  length  in  the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  A^risto,  the  successors 
of  Leon  and  Hegesikles  (about  560  B.C.),  the  Delphian  oracle,  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  the  Spartans — wdiich  of  the  gods  they  ought,  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  become  victorious— enjoined  tliem  to  find  and 
carry  to  Sparta  the  bon(\^  of  Orestes,  sou  of  Agamemnon.  After  n 
vain  searcli,  since  they  did  not  know  where  the  body  of  Orestes  was 
to  be  found,  they  applied  to  the  oracle  for  more  specific  directions, 
and  were  told  that  tlie  son  of  xVganiemuon  was  buried  at  Teuea  iiself, 
in  a  place  "wiiere  two  blasts  were  blowing  under  powfM'ful  con- 
straints—where tiiere  was  stroke  and  countcrsirokc,  a-nd  destruction 
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vr)on  dc'^tniclion."     These  mysterious  words  were  elucidated  by 
a  luckv  ace  dent.    During  a  truce  witli  Tegea,  Liclias   one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  300  Sp.rtaS  chosen  youth  who  acted  as  the  movable 
Sice  ofthe  country  under  the  ephors,  visited  the  place  a.id  entered 
?he  fori  ot  a  blacksmith-who  mentioned  to  him    m  the  course  of 
conversation  that  in  sinking  a  well  in  his  outer  court  he  had  recently 
Sv.^ed  a  comn  contaudng  n  body  se.on  cu  n,s  '-S;  -^o^^^ded 
•,t  thr.  siffht  he  had  left  t  there  undisturbed.    Ii  sliuck  J.  chas  tiiai 
;he  c^iSc  relic  of  aforetime  could  be  nothing  else  but  the  corpse 
o   (?r^s  es  and  l>e  felt  assured  of  this  when  he  reflected  how  accu- 
rtlv  the  iiXa  ions  of  tlie  oracle  were  veritied;  for  there  were  the 
-  wo  bias  "blowing  bv  constraint,"  in  the  two  bellows  of  the  black- 
.n Sh     here  was  •'  tlie 'stroke  and  countcrstroke"_in  h  s  hannner  and 
nnvi  las  well  as  the  "  destruction  upon  destruction"  ,n    he  nmrder- 
omwSons  which  he  was  forging.     Lichas  said  uothing  but  re- 
turned  o  Sparta  with  his  discovery,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
'luthoriie-   who  by  a  concerted  scheme,  banished  him  under  a  pre- 
fened  criminal  kc<?asation.     He  then  again  returned  to  Tegea,.«nder 
he  -uisc  of  an  exile,  prevailed  upon  the  blacksmith  to  let  to  hi m  the 
premises  and  when  he  found  hi.nself  in  possession,  dug  up  and  car- 
ried oft"  to  Sparta  t!ie  bones  of  the  venerated  hero 

From  a.Hlaft,u- this  fortunate  acquisition,  the  character  of  the  con- 
test vvas  chamrcd;  the  Spartans  found  themselves  constantly  vietou- 
ous  over  the  Tegeans.     But  it  docs  not  seem  that  these  victories  led 
to  aiw  1  ositive  Result,  though  they  might  ^'r^^^^^^T^  ^9^"^^ 
the  practical  conviction  of  Spartan  sup.'nority;  foi  the  teuitoiy  ot 
Ki  remained  unimpaired,  and  its  autonomy  "O^vay  rcs^^ramed 
Dmino-  tlie  Persian  invasion  Tegea  appears  as  the  willing  ally  of 
LacedSmon   and  as  the  second  military  power  in  the  Peloponnesus; 
mid  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  chielly  the  strenuous  res.st- 
a  ce  of  the   Tegeans  whicli  prevented   the  Lacedamoniaus  Irom 
ex^encUng   heir  enipire  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  Arcadian  c(,ru- 
mm^t  es       These  latter   always    maintained    their    mdepciu  ence, 
ZSracknowledging  Sparta^as  tfie  presiding  powc.^^ 
ii'>sus  andobevins  her  orders  implicitly  as  to  the  disposal  ot  tncu 
mfl  tary  foice     And  the  influence  which  Sparta  thus  possessed  over 
S   A  cadi-v  was  one  main  item  in  her  power,  never  seriously  shaken 
untd  tlie  battle  of  Leuktra;  which  took  aw.iy  her  p.eviotis  means  of 

iusuiiii"-  success  and  plunder  to  l>cr  minor  tollowers. 

Havim'tlms  rehUed  the  exlcnsioa  of  the  po^vcr  of  Sparta  oi   hei 
noitVcrn  or  Arc^^^  frontier,  it  remains  to  mention  l^^r  acquisitions 

on  0  eastern  and  north-eastern  side,  towards  Argps  ^^^'^^^^^  f  ,t 
has  been  before  stated)  not  merely  the  province  of  Kynuria  and  the 
TM-r^^^^  also  thewhole  coast  do^vn  to  the  promon  ory  0    Malca. 

had  e  tier  been  part  of  the  territory  of  Ar-os  or  belonged  to  e 
ArLkn^^^^^  We  learn  from  Herodotus,   that  before  the 

th^^^X^^mim^  from  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  canie  to  solicit 
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aid  in  Greece  (about  347  B.C.),  the  whole  of  this  territory  had  fallen 
mlo  the  power  of  Sparta;  but  how  long  before,  or  at  what  precise 
epoch,  we  have  no  information.  A  considerable  victory  is  said  to 
have  been  gained  by  the  Argeians  over  the  Spartans  in  the  27th 
Olympiad  or  669  B.C.,  at  Hysge,  on  the  road  between  Argos  and 
Tegea.  At  tliat  time  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Kynuria  could 
not  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spartans— so  that  we  must 
refer  the  acquisition  to  some  period  in  the  following  century  thouo-h 
Pausauias  places  it  much  earlier,  during  the  reiii'n  of  Theopompus'^ 
and  Eusebius  connects  it  with  the  first  establishment  of  the  festival 
called  Gymnopa3dia  at  Sparta  in  698  B.C. 

About  the  year  574  b.c,  the  Argeians  made  an  effort  to  reconquer 
Thyrea  from  Sparta,  wJiieli  led  to  a  combat  long  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Grecian  heroism.  It  was  agreed  betw^een  the  tw^o  powers 
that  the  possession  of  this  territory  should  be  determined  by  a  com- 
bat of  300  select  champions  on  each  side;  the  armies  of  both  retiring- 
in  order  to  leave  the  field  clear.  So  undaunted,  and  so  equal  was 
the  valor  of  these  two  cliosen  companies,  that  the  battle  terminated 
by  leaving  only  three  of  them  alive— Alkenor  and  Chromius  amono- 
Argeians,  Othryades  among  the  Spartans.  The  two  Argeian  ^YaY- 
riors  hastened  homo  to  report  their  victory,  but  Othryades  remained 
on  the  field,  carried  oii  the  arms  of  the  enemy's  dead  into  the  Spartan 
camp,  and  kept  liis  position  until  he  was  joined  by  his  countr\'men 
the  next  morning.  Both  Argos  and  Sparta  claimed  the  victory  for 
their  respective  champions,  and  the  dispute  after  all  w-as  decided  by 
a  general  conflict,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  the  conqueroi-s,  thoudi 

not  without  much  slaughter  on  both  sides.     The  brave   Othryades 
ashamed  to  return  home  as  the  single  survivor  of  the  300,  fell  upon 
his  own  sword  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Tills  defeat  decided  the  possession  of  Thyrea,  which  did  not  again 
pass,  until  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history,  under  the  power  of 
Argos.  The  preliminary  duel  of  the  300,  with  its  uncertain  issue 
though  well  established  as  to  the  general  fact,  was  represented  by  the 
Argeians  in  a  manner  totally  dilferent  from  the  above  story,  which 
seem.s  to  have  been  current  among  the  Lacedasmonians.  "  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  more  than  a  century  after- 
ward—wdien  the  two  powers  were  negotiating  for  a  renewal  of  the 

then  expiring  truce— the  Argeians,  still  hankering  after  this  their 
a.ncdent  territory,  desired  the  Lacedremonians  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration;  wdiich  being  refused,  they  next  stipulated  for  the 
privilege  of  trying  the  point  in  dispute  by  a  similar  duel  to  the 
former,  at  any  time  during  the  i)revalence  of  war  or  of  an  epidemic 
disease.  The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Lacedemonians  acquiesced 
m  this  proposition,  tliough  they  thought  it  absurd,  in  consequence 
of  then-  anxiety  to  kc^-p  their  relations  with  Argos  at  that  time  smooth 
and  pacific.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  real  duel,  in 
which  Othryades  contended.  v»'as  consideied  as  aViSurd  at  the  lime 
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^^ilen  it  took  place  or  duriDCC  the  a.ire  immediately  succeeding.  It 
fell  ill  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  pugnacity  which  is  noticed  among 
the  attributes  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  also  with  various  legendary 
exploits,  su(;h  as  the  single  combat  of  Echemus  and  llyllus,  of  Me- 
Iraitluis  and  Xanlhus,  oi*  Mcnelaus  and  Paris,  etc.  Moreover,  the 
heroism  of  Othryades  and  his  countrymen  was  a  popular  theme  for 
poets  not  only  at  the  Spartan  gynuu^pcxnlia,  but  also  elsewhere,  and 
appears  to  have  been  frequcntly'celebrated.  The  absurdity  attached 
to  this  proposition,  then,  dvuing  the  Peloponnesian  war— in  the 
minds  even  of  the  Bpnrtans,  tl)e  most  old-fashioned  and  unchanging 
»  eoplc  in  Greece — is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  change  in  the  Grecian  politi- 
cmI  mind,  at  and  after  the  Persian  war.  The  habit  of  political  calcu- 
lation had  made  such  decided  progress  among  them,  that  the  leading 
states  especially  had  become  familiarized  with  something  like  a  states- 
manlike view  of  their  resources,  their  dangers,  and  their  obligations. 
How  lamentably  delicient  this  sort  of  sagacity  was  during  the  Per- 
f^ian  invasion,  will  appear  when  we  come  to  describe  that  imminent 
crisis  of  Grecian  independence:  but  the  events  of  those  days  were 
well  calculated  to  sharpen  it  for  the  future,  and  the  Greeks  of  the 
i*eloponnesian  w^ar  had  become  far  more  refined  political  schemers 
than  their  forefathers.  And  thus  it  happened  thatthe  proposition  to 
s^^ttle  a  territorial  dispute  by  a  duel  of  chosen  ehampions,  admissible 
and  even  becoming  a  century  before,  came  afterward  to  be  derided 

iU'.  childish. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kynurla  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
lonians,  but  completely  Dorized  through  their  long  subjection  to 
Argos,  b.y  whom  they  were  governed  as  Peria^ki.  Pausanias  gives 
a  dllTerent  account  of  tlu  ir  race,  which  he  traces  to  the  eponymous 
hero  Kynurus  S(m  of  Perseus:  but  he  does  not  connect  them  with 
the  Kyniu'ians  whom  he  mentions  in  another  place  as  a  portion  of  the 
inhabftants  of  Arcadia.  It  is  evident,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus, the  traces  of  their  primitive  descent  were  nearly  effaced.  He 
says' they  were  "  Orneates  and  Peria^ki"  to  Argos;  and  it  appears 
th.at  the  Inhabitants  of  Oruea;  also,  whom  Argos  had  reduced  to  the 
same  dependent  condition,  trac(Ml  their  eponymous  hero  to  an  Ionic 
glQck— Orneus  was  the  son  of  the  Attic  Erechtheus.  Strabo  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  Kynurians  as  occupying  originally,  not  only 
the  frontier  district  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  v/herein  Thyrea  is  situ- 
ated, but  also  the  north-western  portion  of  Argolis,  under  the  ridge 
called  Lyrkf  ium,  which  separates  the  latter  from  the  Arcadian  terri- 
tory of  S^tymphalus.  This  ridge  was  near  the  tov/n  of  Orneie,  which 
lay  on  the  border  of  Argolis  near  tlie  confinc^s  of  Phlius;  so  that 
Strabo  thus  helps  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
Orneates  were  a  portion  of  Kynurians,  held  by  Argos  along  with  the 
other  Kynurians  in  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  and  Peria*ki, 
and  very  probably  also  of  Ionian  origin. 

The  conquest  of  Thyrea  (a  district  valuable  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
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as  we  may  presume  from  the  large  booty  which  the  Argeians  got 
from  it  during  the  Peloponnesian  war)  was  the  last  territorinl  acqui- 
sition made  by  Sparta.  She  was  now  possessed  of  a  continuous 
dominion,  comprising  the  v»'hoIe  southern  portion  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Nedon  on  the  western  coast, 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Thyreatis  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
area  of  her  territory,  including  as  it  did  both  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
was  equal  to  two-lifths  of  the  entire  peninsula,  all  governed  from  the 
single  city,  and  for  the  exclusive  purpose  and  benefit  of  the  citizens 
of  Sparta.  Within  all  this  wide  area  there  was  not  a  single  commu- 
nity pretending  to  independent  agenc}^  The  townships  of  the  Periceki, 
and  the  villages  of  tlie  Helots,  were  each  individually  unimportant; 
nor  do  we  hear  of  any  one  of  them  presuming  to  treat  with  a  foreign 
state.  AW  consider  themselves  as  nothing  else  but  subjects  of  the 
Spartan  ephors  and  their  subordinate  olhcers.  They  are  indeed  dis- 
contented subjects,  hating  as  well  as  feailng  their  masters,  and  not 
to  be  trusted  if  a  favorable  opportunit}^  for  secure  revolt  presents 
itself.  But  no  individual  township  or  district  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  up  for  itself,  while  combinations  among  them  are  prevented  by 
the  habitual  watchfulness  and  unscrupidous  precautions  of  the 
ephors,  especially  by  the  jealous  secret  police  called  the  Krypteia,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Not  only  therefore  was  the  Spartan  territory  larger  and  its  popula- 
tion more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  Hellas,  but  its 
government  was  also  more  completely  centralized  and  more  strictly 
obeyed.  Its  source  of  weakness  was  the  discontent  of  its  Periaki 
and  Helots,  the  latter  of  whom  were  not  (like  the  slaves  of  other 
states)  imported  barbarians  from  different  countries,  and  speaking  a 
broken  Greek,  "but  genuine  Hellens — of  one  dialect  and  lineage,  sym- 
pathizing with  each  other,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
Zeus  Hellanius  as  their  masters — from  whom  indeed  they  stood  dis- 
tinguished by  no  other  line  except  the  perfect  training,  individual 
and  collective,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans.  During  the  pe- 
riod on  which  we  arc  at  present  dwelling,  it  does  not  seem  that  this 
discontent  comes  sensibly  into  operation;  but  Ave  shall  observe  its 
manifestations  very  unequivocally  after  the  Persian  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  w^ar. 

To  such  auxiliary  causes  of  Spartan  predominance  we  must  add 
another— the  excellent  military  position  of  Sparta,  and  the  unassail- 
able character  of  Laconia  generally.  On  three  sides  that  territory  is 
washed  by  the  sea,  with  a  coast  remarkably  dangerous  and  destitute 
of  harbors;  hence  Sparta  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  this  quar- 
ter luitil  the  Persian  invasion  and  its  consequences — one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was,  the  astonishing  development  of  the  Athe- 
nian naval  force.  The  city  of  Sparta,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  w^as 
admirably  defended  by  an  almost  impassable  northern  frontier,  com- 
posed of  those  districts  which  we  have  observed  above  to  have  been 
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con(|iiered  from  Arcadia — Karyatis,  Skiritis^  Maleatis,  anil  Bele- 
miiKiti.s.  The  difficulty  as  well  as  danger  or  iiuirching  into  Ijaconia 
by  these  mountain  passes,  noticed  by  Euripides,  was  keenly  ielt  ny 
every  enemy  of  the  Laced{emonians,'^and  has  been  powerlull}-  stated 
by  a  linst-rate  modern  observer,  Colonel  Leake.  No  site  could  be 
better  chosen  for  holding  the  key  of  all  the  penetrable  passes  than 
that  of  Sparta.  This  well-protected  frontier  was  a  substitute  more 
than  sufficient  for  fortifications  to  Sparta  Itself,  which  always  main- 
tained, down  to  the  times  of  the  despot  Nabis,  its  primitive  asi:)eet 
of  a  group  of  adjacent  hill-villages  rather  than  a  regular  city. 

When,  along  with  such  territorial  advantages,  we  contemplate 
the  personal  training  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  citizens,  as  yet  undi- 
minislied  in  their  numbers, — combined  with  the  etfect  of  that  train- 
ing upon  Grecian  sentiment,  in  inspiring  awe  and  admiration, — we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  during  the  half-century  which 
elapsed  between  the  year  600  B.C.  and  the  final  conquest  of  Thyreatis 
from  Argos,  Sparta  had  acquired  and  begun  to  exercise  a  recognized 
ascendency  over  all  the  Grecian  states.  Her  military  force  was  at 
that  time  superior  to  that  of  [uiy  of  the  rest,  in  a  degree  much  greater 
than  it  aflerw^ard  came  to  be;  for  other  states  h-ad  not  yet  attained 
their  maximum,  and  Athens  in  particular  was  far  short  of  the  height 
which  she  afterward  reached.  In  respect  to  discipline  as  w^ell  as 
number,  the  Spartan  military  force  had  even  at  this  early  period 
reached  a  point  wdiich  it  did  not  subsequently  surpass,  while  in 
Athens,  Thebes,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  even  Elis  (as  will  be  hereafter 
shown),  the  military  training  in  later  days  received  greater  attention, 
and  improved  considerably.  The  Spartans  (observes  Aristotle) 
brought  to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training  and  their  military  dis- 
cipline, at  a  time  when  other  Greeks  neglected  both  the  one  and  the 
other:  their  early  superiority  was  that  of  the  trained  men  over  the 
untrained,  and  ceased  in  after-days  when  other  states  came  to  subject 
their  citizens  to  systematic  exercises  of  analogous  character  or  ten- 
dency. This  fact — the  early  period  at  wliich  Sparta  attai^ied  her 
maximum  of  discipline,  powx'r,  and  territory— is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  when  we  are  explaining  the  general  ac(juiescence  which  her 
ascendency  met  with  in  Greece,  and  which  her  subsequent  acts  would 
certainly  not  have  enabled  her  to  earn.  That  acquiescence  first  be- 
gan, and  became  a  habit  of  the  Grecian  mind,  at  a  time  w  hen  Sparta 
had  no  rival  to  come  near  her — when  she  had  completeh^  shot  ahead 
of  Argos — and  when  the  vigor  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  had  been 
manifested  in  a  long  series  of  conquests,  made  during  the  stationary 
period  of  other  states,  and  ending  only  (to  use  the  somewhat  exagge- 
rated phrase  of  Herodotus)  when  she  had  subdued  the  greater  partof 
Peloponnesus. 

Our  accounts  of  the  memorable  military  organization  of  Sparta  are 
scanty,  and  insufficient  to  place  the  det*jiils  Of  it  clearly  before  us. 
The  arms  of  the  Spartans,  as  to  all  material  points,  were  not  dilTeient 
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from  tliose  of  other  Greek  hoplites.  But  one  grand  peculiarity  is 
observable  from  the  beginning,  as  an  item  in  the  Lykurgean  institu- 
tions. That  lawgiver  esta])lished  military  divisions  quite  distinct 
from  the  civil  divisions,  w^hereas  in  the  other  states  of  Greece,  until  a 
l)eriod  much  later  than  that  Avhich  w^e  have  now  reached,  the  two 
w'cre  confounded — the  hoplites  or  horsemen  of  the  same  tribe  or  ward 
being  marshaled  together  on  the  field  of  battle.  Every  Lacedaemo- 
nian was  bound  to  military  service  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty, 
and  the  ephors,  when  they  sent  forth  an  exjiedition,  called  to  arnis 
ail  the  men  within  some  given  limit  of  age.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
Lykurgus  established  both  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess,  and  the  Euo- 
moties  and  Triakads,  or  the  military  subdivisions  })eculiar  to  Sparta. 
The  Triakads  are  not  mentioned  elsewiiere,  nor  can  w^e  distinctly 
make  out  wdiat  they  w^ere;  but  the  Euomoty  was  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  the  system,  and  the  pivot  upon  which  all  its  arrange- 
ments turned.  It  was  a  small  company  of  men,  the  number  of  wdiom 
was  variable,  being  given  differently  at  25,  32,  or  36  men — drilled 
and  pra(!ticed  together  in  military  evolutions,  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  common  oath.  Each  Enomoty  had  a  separate  captain  or 
enomotarch,  the  strongest  and  ablest  soldier  of  the  company,  wdio 
ahvays  occupied  the  front  rank,  and  led  the  Enomoty  when  it  marched 
in  single  file,  giving  the  order  of  march  as  well  as  setting  the  exam- 
ple. If  the  Enomoty  was  drawn  up  in  three,  or  four,  or  six  files,  the 
enomotarch  usually  occupied  the  front  post  on  the  left,  and  care  w^as 
taken  that  both  the  front-rank  men  and  the  rear-rank  men,  of  each 
fil(.',  should  be  soldiers  of  particular  merit. 

It  was  upon  these  small  companies  that  the  constant  and  severe 
Lacedfiemonian  drilling  was  brought  to  act.  They  were  taught  to 
march  in  concert,  to  change  rapidly  from  line  to  file,  to  wheel  right 
or  left  in  such  manner  as  that  the  enomotarch  and  tlie  other  pro- 
tostates  or  front-rank  men  should  alw^ays  l)e  the  persons  immediately 
opposed  to  the  enemy.  Their  step  was  regulated  by  the  fife,  which 
played  in  martial  measures  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  was  employed  in 
actual  battle  as  wxll  as  in  military  practice;  and  so  perfectly  w^re 
they  habituated  to  the  movements  of  the  Enomoty,  that  if  their  order 
was  deranged  by  any  adverse  accident,  scattered  soldiers  could  spon- 
taneously form  themselves  into  the  same  order,  each  man  knowing 
perfectly  the  duties  belonging  to  the  place  into  which  chance  had 
thrown  him.  Al)ove  the  Enomoty  were  several  larger  divisions — the 
Pentekostys,  the  Loclius,  and  the  Mora,  of  which  latter  there  seem 
to  have  been  sii'  in  all.  Respecting  the  number  of  each  division,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  larger  to  the  small(?r,  we  find  stjitements  alto- 
gether different,  yet  each  resting  u])on  good  authority, — so  that  we 
are  driven  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  peremptory  standard,  and 
that  the  Enomoty  comprised  25,  32,  or  3G  men;  the  Pentekostys  two 
or  four  Enomoties;  the  Lochus  two  or  four  Pentekosties,  and  the 
Mora,  400,  500.  600,  or  900  men— at  different  times,  or  according  to 
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the  limits  of  age  which  the  ephors  might  prescribe  for  the  men  whom 
they  called  into  tlie  tield. 

What  remains  fixed  in  the  system  is,  first,  the  small  number, 
tlioua'h  varying  within  certain  limits,  of  the  elementary  company 
called  Enomot}^  trained  to  act  together,  and  composed  of  men  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  in  which  every  man  knew  his  j^lace:  secondly,  the 
scale  of  divisions  and  the  hierarchy  of  oificers,  each  rising  above  the 
other, — the  Enomotarch,  the  Pentekouter,  the  Lochage,  and  the  Pole- 
march,  or  commander  of  the  Mora, — each  having  the  charge  of  their 
respe(*tive  divisions.  Orders  were  transmitted  from  the  king,  as 
commander-in-chief,  through  the  Polemarchs  to  the  Lockages, — from 
the  Locha2:es  to  the  Pentekonters,  and  then  from  the  latter  to  the 
Enomotarchs,  each  of  whom.caused  them  to  be  executed  by  his  Eno- 
moty.  As  all  these  men  had  been  previously  trained  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  stations,  the  Spartan  infantry  possessed  the  arrange- 
ments and  aptitudes  of  a  standing  army.  Originally  they  seem  to 
have  had  no  cavalry  at  all,  and  when  cavalry  was  at  length  intro- 
duced into  their  system,  it  was  of  a  very  inferior  character,  no  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  it  in  the  Lykurgean  training.  But  the 
military  force  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  even  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  enjoyed  little  or  no  special  training,  hav- 
ing neither  any  small  company  like  the  enonioty,  consisting  of  par- 
ticular men  drHled  to  act  together — nor  jSxed  and  disciplined  ofllcers 
— nor  triple  scale  of  subordination  and  subdivision.  Gymnastics  and 
the  use  of  arms  made  a  part  of  education  everywhere,  and  it  is  to  l^e 
pres'amed  that  no  Grecian  hoplite  was  entirely  without  some  practice 
of  marching  in  line  and  military  evolutions,  inasmuch  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  serve  w^as  universal  and  often  enforced.  But  such  practice 
w'as  casiial  and  unequal,  nor  had  any  individual  of  Argos  or  Athens 
a  fixed  militar}"  place  and  duty.  The  citizen  took  arnis  among  his 
tribe,  under  a  Taxiarch  chosen  from  it  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
placed  in  a  rank  or  line  wherein  neither  his  place  nor  his  immediate 
neighbors  were  predetermined.  The  tribe  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  military  classification  kiiown  to  Athens,  and  the  taxiarch  the 
only  tribe  olliccr  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was  for  cavalry,  under 
the  general-in-chief.  Mon^over,  orders  from  the  general  were  pro- 
claimed to  the  line  collectively  by  a  herald  of  loud  voice,  not  com- 
municated to  the  taxiarch  so  as  to  make  him  responsible  for  the 
])roper  execution  of  them  by  his  division.  With  an  arrangement 
thus  perfunctory  and  unsystematized,  we  sliall  be  surprised  to  find 

liow  well  Ih'^  military  duties  were  often  performed.  But  every 
Greek  who  contrasted  it  with  the  symmetrical  structure  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian armed  force,  and  with  the  laborious  preparation  of  every 
Spartan  for  his  appropriate  duty,  felt  an  internal  sentiment  of  infe- 
riority which  made  him  willingly  accept  the  headshi])  of  "these 
professional  artists  in  the  business  of  war/'  as  they  are  often  denomi- 
nated. 
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It  was  through  the  concurrence  of  these  various  cii'cumstances 
that  the  willing  acknowledgment  of  Sparta  as  the  leading  state  of 
Hellas  became  a  part  of  Grecian  habitual  sentiment,  during  the  inter- 
val betvrcen  about  600  i^.c.  and  54.7  b.c.  During  this  period  too, 
ciiieilv  Greece  and  her  colonies  were  ripening  into  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized" ivud  active  partiierstiip.  The  common  religious  assemblies, 
^vhich  bound  the  parts  together,  not  only  acquired  greater  formality 
and  more  extended  development,  but  also  became  more  numerous 
and  frequent— while  the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games  were 
exaUed  into  a  national  importance,  approaching  to  that  of  the  Olym- 
]uc  The  recognized  superiority  of  Sparta  thus  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  first  historical  aggregation  of  the  Grecian  states.  It 
wa'^  about  the  year  547  B.C.  that  Cro?sus  of  Lydia,  when  pressed  by 
Cvrus  and  the  Persians,  solicited  aid  from  Gree^,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Spartans  as  confessed  presidents  of  the  whole  Hellenic 
bodv.  And  the  tendencies  then  at  work  toward  a  certain  degree  of 
increased  intercomve  and  co-operation  among  the  dispersed  members 
of  the  Hellenic  name,  were  doubtless  assisted  by  the  existence  of  a 
state  recognized  by  all  as  the  first—a  state  whose  superiority  was  the 
more  readily  acquiesced  in  because  it  was  earned  by  a  painful  and 
laborious  discipline,  wiiich  all  admired  but  none  chose  to  copy. 

Whether  it  be  true  (as  O.  Mliller  and  other  learned  men  conceive) 
that  the  Homeric  mode  of  fighting  was  the  general  practice  m  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  rest  of  Greece  anterior  to  tlie  invasion  oi  the  Dori- 
ans, and  that  the  latter  first  introduced  the  habit  of  fighung  witli 
close  ranks  and  protended  spears,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Throughout  all  our  historical  knowledge  of  Greece,  a  close 
rank  among  the  hoplites,  charging  with  spears  always  iu  hand,  is  the 
prevailing  practice;  though  there  are  cases  of  exception,  in  which 
the  spear  is  hurled,  wlien  troops  seem  afraid  of  coming  to  close 
nu  irters.  Xor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  Homeric  manner 
of  fi^'hting  ever  reallv  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  country 
eminently  inconvenient  for  the  use  of  war-chariots.  The  descriptions 
of  the  bard  may  perhaps  have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  what^  he 
and  hi'^  auditors  witnessed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  ehanots 
were  more  employed,  and  vdiere  the  country  was  much  more  favor- 
able to  them.  We  have  no  historical  knowledge  of  any  military 
practice  in  Peloponnesus  anterior  to  the  hoplites  with  close  ranks 
and  protended  spears.  ,  -  .    i-   i  -     a 

One  Peloponnesian  state  there  was,  nnd  one  aione,  which  disdainert 

to  acknow]cd<>e  the  supeiioritv  or  headship  of  Lacedfemon.  Argos 
never  foi'irot  that  she  had  once  been  the  chief  power  in  the  peninsula, 
and  her  feeling  toward  Sparta  was  that  of  a  jealous  but  impotent 
competitor.  Bv  what  steps  the  decline  of  her  power  had  taken  place 
we  are  unable  to  make  out,  nor  can  we  trace  the  succession  of  her 
kings  subsequent  to  Pheidon.  It  has  been  already  stated  thatjibout 
669^n.r.  the  Argeians  gained  a  victory  over  th.e  Sparttuis  at  Hysiae, 
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and  that  they  expelled  from  the  port  of  Xaiiplia  its  pre-existi/ig 
inhabitants,  who  found  shelter  by  favor  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
the  port  of  Mothone  in  Messenia:  Damokratidas  was  then  king  of 
Argos.    Fausanias  tells  us  that  Meltas  the  son  of  Lakides  was  the 

last  descendant  of  Temcnus  who  succeeded  to  this  diguit}',  he  being 
condemned  and  deposed  by  the  people.  Plutarch,  however,  states 
that  the  family  of  the  Heraklcids  died  out,  and  that  another  king, 
named  iEgou,  was  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  indication  of  the  Del- 
l)hian  oracle.  Of  this  story  Fausanias  ai)pears  to  have  known 
nothing.  His  language  implies  that  the  kingly  dignity  ceased 
with  Meltas — wherein  lie  is  uudoul)tedly  mistaken,  since  the  title 
existed  (though  probably  with  very  limited  functions)  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war.  Moreover,  there  is  some  ground  for  presuming 
that  the  king  of  Argos  was  even  at  that  time  a  Ilerakleid — since  the 
Spartans  olTered  t9  him  a  third  part  of  the  command  of  the  Hellenic 
force,  conjointly  with  their  own  two  kings.  The  conquest  of  Th}^- 
reatis  by  the  Spartans  deprived  the  Argeians  of  a  valuable  portion  of 
their  Peria^iis,  or  dependent  territor3^  But  Ornete  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  Kynuria  still  ctmtinued  to  belong  to  them:  the  plain 
round  their  city  was  very  productive  ;  and,  except  Sparta,  there 
was  no  other  power  in  Peloponnesus  superior  to  them.  ^Mykenao  and 
Tiryns,  nevertheless,  seem  both  to  have  been  independent  stiites  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  since  both  sent  contingents  to  the  battle 
of  PI:Urea,  at  a  time  when  Argos  lield  aloof  and  rather  favored  the 
Persians.  At  what  time  Kleome  became  the  ally  or  dependent  of 
Argos,  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out.     During  the  Peloponnesian 

war  it  is  numbered  in  that  chaiacter  along  with  Ornea?;  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  lost  its  autonomy  about  the  year  470  B.C.,  at  which  period 
Pindar  represents  the  Kleomeansas  presiding  and  distributing  priz.es 
at  tlie  Nemean  games.  The  grove  of  Nemea  was  less  than  two  miles 
from  their  town,  and  the}^  were  the  original  presidents  of  this  great 
festival — a  function  of  which  they  were  subsequently  robbed  by  the 
Argeians  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pisatans  had  been  treated  by 
the  Eleians  with  reference  to  the  Olympic  Agon.  The  extinction  of 
the  autonomy  of  Kleona'  and  the  acquisition  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Nemean  festival  by  Argos,  were  doubtless  simultaneous,  but  we  are 
unable  to  mark  the  exact  time.     For  the  statement  of  Eusebius  that 

the  Argeians  celebrated  the  Nemean  festival  as  early  as  the  53d 

Olvmpiad,  or  568  B.C.,  is  contradicted  by  tlie  more  valuable  evidence 
of  Pindar. 

Of  Coiinth  and  Sikyon  it  will  ])e  more  convenient  to  speak  when 
we  survey  what  is  called  the  Age  of  the  Tyrants  or  Despots;  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  (wlm  occupied  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  westward  of  Sikyon  as  far  as  Oape  Araxus,  the  north- 
western point  of  Pek)ponnesus),  a  lew  words  exhaust  our  whole  knowl- 
edge down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  arrived.  These  Acha^ans  are 
given  to  us  as  representing  the  anti-Dorian  inhabitants  of  Laconia, 
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whon  the  legend  aihrms  to  have  retired  under  Tisamenus,  to  the  north- 
ern pxrts  of  Peloponnesus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  pre-existing 
loniais  and  occupied  the  country.  The  race  of  their  kings  is  said  to 
have  ksted  from  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus — how  long  we  do  not 
know,  ^f  tor  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Aciuean  towns  formed  each  a 
separate^epublic,  but  with  periodical  festivals  and  sacrilice  at  the  tem- 
ple of  ZeUi  Ilomarius,  affording  opportunity  of  settling  dilferences  and 
arranging  Mieir  common  concerns.  Of  these  towns  twelve  are  known 
from  Herod)tusand  Strabo— Pellene,^Egira,^Ega\  Bura,  Helike,^gi- 
una,  Rhypes,Patra3,  Phane,  Olenus,  Dyme,  Tritiea.  But  there  must 
originally  ha\«  been  some  other  autonomous  towns  besides  these 
twelve;  for  in  tie  23d  Olympiad,  Ikarusof  Ilyperesia  was  proclaimed 
as  victor,  and  th^re  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Ilyperesia,  an 
old  town  of  the  Isomeric  Catalogue,  was*in  Achaia.  It  ailirmed  that 
before  the  Achaean  occupation  of  the  country  the  lonians  had  dwelt 

in  independent  vilUires,  several  of  which  were  subsequently  aggre- 
gated into  towns;  tfiis  Fatne  was  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  seven 
villages,  Dyme  from  eight  (one  of  Vf hich  was  named  Teuthea),  and 
^giuni  also  from  sevci^or  eight.  But  all  these  towns  were  small, 
and  some  of  them  unde.-went  a  further  junction  one  Vvilh  the  other; 
thus  MgiXi  was  joined  wi};li^Egeira  and  Olenus  with  Dyme.  All  the 
authors  seem  disposed  to  recognize  twelve  cities,  and  no  more,  in 
Achaia;  f(n'  Polybius,  still  alhering  to  that  number,  substitutes  Leon- 


even  then  their  part  was  inconsvlerable. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  tenitory  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Achaia  was  mountain,  forming  tlie  noiHiern  descent  of  those  higli 
ranges,  passable  only  through  very  difficult  gorges,  which  separate 
the  country  from  Arcadia  to  the  somb,  and  which  throv/  out  various 
spurs  approaching  closely  to  the  Giilf  of  Corintli.  A  strip  of  flat 
land  with  white  clayey  soil,  often  very  fertile,  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  formed  the  plain  of  each  of  the  Acluean  towns, 
wdiich  were  situated  for  the  most  part  upon  steep  outlying  eminences 
overhanging  it.  From  the  mountains  between  Achaia  iind  Arcadia 
numerous  streams  tlow  into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  but  few  of  them  are 
perennial,  and  the  whole  length  of  coast  is  represented  as  harborless. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CORINTH,  SIKYON,  AND   MEGA R A — AGE   OP   THE    GRECIAN   DESPOTS. 

I  HAVE  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  Sparta  to  the  period 
marked  by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens;  at  which  time  she 
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had  attained  her  maximum  of  territory,  was  confessedly  (he  ^ost 
powerful  state  in  Greece,  and  enjoyed  a  proportionate  deg<*e  of 
deference  from  the  rest.  I  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  th^  three 
Dorian  cities  on  and  near  to  the  Isthmus — Corinth,  Siky^n,  and 
Mec^ara,  as  they  existed  at  this  same  period. 
Even  amidst  the  scanty  iuformation  which  has  rcachal  us,  we 

trace  th(?  inarks  of  considerable  maritime  energy  und  commerce 
among  the  Corinthians,  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  centur  b.c.^  The 
fo'mdation  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse,  in  the  eleventh  ^lyiripiad,  or 
734  B.C.  (of  which  I  shall  speak  farther  in  connection  ^^jth  Grecian 
colonization  generally),  by  expeditions  from  Corintl',  affords  proof 
that  they  kncAv  how  to  turn  to  account  the  excellent  situation  wliich 
connected  them  with  tlic  sea  on  both  sides  of  PclQ-)onnesus.  More- 
over, Thucydides,  while  he  notices  them  as  the  diief  liberators  of 
the  sea  in  early  times  from  pirates,  also  tells  nsthat  the  first  great 
improvement  in  ship-building — the  constructifu  of  the  trireme,  or 
sliip  of  war,  wuth  a  full  deck  and  triple  bank?  for  the  rowers— was 
the  fruit  of  Corinthian  ingenuity.  It  was  in  the  year  703  B.C.,  that 
the  CJorinthian  Ameiriokles  built  four  trireires  for  the  Saniians,  tlie 
fn-st  which  those  islanders  liad  ever  possessed.  The  notice  of  tliis 
fact  attests  as  well  the  importance  attaches  to  the  new  invention,  as 
tJie  Immble  scale  on  which  the  naval  fo>ce  in  those  early  days  was 
equipped.    And  it  is  a  fact  of  not  less  n:oment,  in  proof  of  the  marl- 

time  vigor  of  Corinth  in  the  seventh  jenturyB.c  that  the  earliest 
naval  battle  known  to  Thucydides  wasone  wliich  took  place  between 
the  Corinthians  and  the  Kork3'r;Tans  B.C.  664. 

It  has  already  been  stated'  that  the  line  of  Herakleid  kings  in 
Corinth  subsides  gradually,  through  a  series  of  empty  names,  into 
the  oligarchy  denominated  Bacchiada}  or  Bacchiads,  under  whom 
our  first  historical  knowledge  of  the  citj^  begins.  The  persons  so 
named  were  all  accounted  descendants  of  Herakles,  and  formed  the 
governing  caste  in  the  city:  intermarrying  usually  among  them- 
selves, and  choosing  from  their  own  number  an  annual  prytanis,  or 
president,  for  the  administration  of  affairs.  Of  their  internal  govern- 
ment we  have  no  accounts,  except  the  tale  respecting  Archias  the 
founder  of  Syracuse,  one  of  their  number,  who  had  made  himself  so 
detested  by  an  act  of  hrutal  violence  terminating  in  the  death  of  the 
"beauliful  youth  Aktiron.  as  to  be  forced  to  expatriate.  That  such  a 
man  should  have  been  placed  in  the  distinguished  post  of  Q^ki.^t  of 
the  colony  of  Syracuse,  gives  us  no  favorai)le  idea  of  tlie  Bacchiad 
oligarchy:  we  do  not,  liowever,  know  upon  wliat  original  authority 
the  story  depends,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  accurately  recounted. 
But  Corinth  under  their  government  had  already  become  a  pov/erful 
commercial  and  maritime  city. 

Megara,  the  last  Dorian  sfate  in  this  direction  eastward,  and  con- 
terminous with  Attica  at  the  ]>oint  where  tlu;  mountains  called 
Kerata  de.-ceud   to  Eleusis  and   the  T'nria-ian  plrun.  is   affirmed  to 
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have\)een  originally  settled  by  the  Dorians  of  Corinth,  and  to  have 

reniaiiyjd  for  some  time  a  dependency  of  that  city.  It  is  farther 
said  to  have  been  at  first  merely  one  of  five  separate  villages — 
?Tlegara,  Ilerfea,  Peira^a,  Kynosura,  Tripodiskus — inhabited  l^y  a 
kindred  population,  and  generally  on  friendly  terms,  yet  sometimes 
dislracted  by  quarrels,  and  on  those  occasions  carrying  on  war  with 
a  degree  of  lenity  and  chivalrous  confidence  which  reverses  the  pro- 
verbial afiirmation  respecting  the  sanguinary  character  of  enmities 
between  kind-;ed.  Both  these  two  statements  are  transmitted  tons 
(we  know  not  irom  Avhat  primitive  source)  as  explanatory  of  certain 
current  phrases,  tlie  author  of  the  latter  cannot  have  agreed  with 
the  author  of  X\u  former  in  considering  the  ('orintliians  as  masters 
of  the  Megarid,  'o-cause  he  represents  them  as  foinenting  wars 
among  these  five  vfJages  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  teiTitory. 
Whatever  may  be  th-  truth  respecting  this  alleged  early  subjection 
of  3Iegara,  w^e  know  it  in  the  historical  age,  and  that  too  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  Olympiad,  only  as  an  independent  Dorian  city, 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  territory  under  its  leader  Orsippus, 
the  famous  Olympic  runner,  against  some  powerful  enemies,  prob- 
ably the  Corinthians.  It  was  of  no  mean  consideration,  possessing 
a  territory  wliich  extended  across  Mount  Geraneia  to  the  Corinthiau 
gulf,  on  which  the  fortified  \own  and  port  of  Pegae,  belonging  to 
the  Megarians,  was  situated.  It  v»\as  mother  of  early  and  distant 
colonies— and  competent,  during  the  time  of  Solon,  to  carry  on  a 
protracted  contest  with  the  Athenians,  for  the  possession  of  Salamis; 
wlierein^  although  the  latter  were  at  last  victorious,  it  was  not  with- 
out an  intermediate  period  of  ill-success  and  despair. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Sikyon,  from  the  period  when  it  became 
Dorian  down  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  we  know  nothing.    Our 

first  information  respecting  it,  concerns  the  establishment  of  the 
despotism  of  Orthagoras,  about  680-670  B.C.  And  it  is  a  point 
deserving  of  notice,  that  all  the  three  above-mentioned  towns, — 
Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Megara— underwent  during  the  course  of  this 
same  century  a  similar  change  of  government.  In  each  of  them  a 
despot  established  himself:  Orthagoras  in  Sikyon;  Kypselus  la 
Corinth;  Theagcnes  in  Megara. 

Unfortunately  we  have  too  little  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  things 
by  which  this  change  of  government  was  preceded  and  brought 
about,  to  be  able  to  ^appreciate  fully  its  bearing.  But  what  draws 
our  attention  to  it  more  particularly  is,  that  the  like  phenomenon 
seems  to  have  occurred  contemporaneously  throughout  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities,  continental,  insular,  and  colonial,  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  Grecian  world.  The  period  between  650  and  500  B.C. 
witnessed  the  rise  and  downfall  of  many  despots  and  despotic  dynas- 
ties, each  in  its  own  separate  city.     During  tlie  succeedmg  interval 

between  500  and  350  B.C.,  new  despots,  though  occasionally  spring- 
ing up,  become  more  rare.      Political  dispute  takes  another  turn,  and 
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the  question  is  raised  directly  and  ostensibly  between  the  nuny  and 
the  lew — the  people  and  the  oligarchy.  But  in  the  still  la^^er  times 
which  follow  the  battle  of  Chseroncia,  in  proportion  9i  Greece, 
declining  iu  civic  not  less  than  in  military  spirit,  is  dnven  to  the 
constant  employment  of  mercenary  troops,  and  humbled  by  the 
overruling  interference  of  foreigners — the  despot  w^ilh  his  standing 
foreign  body-guard  becomes  iigain  a  characteristic  a'  the  time;  a 
tendency  part'ially  counteracted,  but  nc^ver  wliollv  subdued,  by 
AraUis  and  the  AchoDau  league  of  the  third  century  J^.c. 

It  would  have  been  iublructive  if  v/e  had  po^^essed  a  faithful 
record  of  these  changes  of  government  in  some  of  die  more  consider- 
able of  the  Grecian  towns.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  collect  the  brief  sentences  of  Aristotle  and 
others  respecting  the  causes  which  produced  ^hem.  For  as  the  like 
change  of  tiovernment  was  common,  near  al'out  the  same  time,  to 
cities  very  different  in  localitv,  in  race  of  inhabitants,  in  tastes  and 
luibits,  and  in  wealth,  it  must,  partly  have  depended  upon  certain 
general  causes  which  admit  of  being  assigned  and  explained. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  tried  to  elucidate  the  heroic  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  so  far  as  it  could  be  known  from  the  epic  poems— a 
government  founded  (if  we  may  employ  modern  phraseology)  upon 
divine  right  as  o})posed  to  the  sovere/gnty  of  the  people,  but  requir- 
inc:,  as  ah  essential  condition,  that  the  king  shall  possess  force,  both 
oflxHly  and  mind,  not  unworthy  of  the  exalted  breed  to  which  he 
belongs.  In  this  government  the  authority,  which  pervades  the 
whole  societv,  all  resides  in  the  king.  But  on  important  occasions 
it  is  exercised  through  the  forms  of  ))ublicity:  he  consults,  and  even 
discusses,  with  the  couneil  of  chiefs  or  elders;  he  communicates  after 
siich  consultation  with  the  assembled  agora— who  hear  and  approve, 
perhaps  hear  and  nuu-nuir,  but  are  not  understood  to  exercise  an 
option  or  to  reject.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  Lykurgcan  system, 
I  remarked  that  the  old  primitive  Rlietne  (or  charters  of  compact) 
indicated  the  existence  of  these  same  elements;  a  king  of  superhuman 
lineage  (in  this  particular  case  two  co-ordinate  kings);  a  senate  of 
twenty-eight  old  men,  besides  the  kings  who  sat  in  it;  and  an  ekklesiOt 
or  public  assembly  of  citizens,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
or  rejecting  propositions  submitted  to  them,  with  little  or  no  liberty 
of  discussion.  The  elements  of  the  heroic  government  of  Greece 
are  thus  found  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  those  existing  in  the 


restricted:  in  both  cases  the  regal  authority  being  upheld  by  a  cer 
tain  religious  sentiment,  which  tended  to  exclude  rivalry  and  to 
insure  submission  in  the  people  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  spite  of 
misconduct  or  delicieucy  in  the  reigning  individual.    Among  the 
principal  Epirotic  tribes  this  government  subsisted  down  to  the  third 
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century  b.  c.  ,  though  some  of  them  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  electing  annually  a  president  out  of  the  gens  to  which  the 
king  belonged. 

Starting  from  these  points,  common  to  the  Grecian  heroic  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  original  Lykurgean  system,  we  find  that  in  the 
Grecian  cities  generally  the  king  is  replaced  by  an  oligarchy,  consist- 
ing of^  a  limited  number  of  families — while  at  Sparta  the  kingly 
authority,  though  greatly  curtailed,  is  never  abolished.  And  the 
different  turn  of  events  at  Sparta  admits  of  being  partially  explained. 
It  so  happened  that  for  five  centuries  neither  of  the  two  co-ordinate 
lines  of  Spartan  kings  was  ever  without  some  male  representatives, 
so  that  the  sentiment  of  divine  right,  upon  which  their  pre-eminence 
was  founded,  always  proceeded  in  an  undeviating  channel.  That 
sentiment  never  wholly  died  out  in  the  tenacious  mind  of  Sparta, 
but  it  became  sufficiently  enfeebled  to  occasion  a  demand  for  guar- 
antees against  abuse.  If  the  senate  had  been  a  more  numerous  body, 
composed  of  a  few  principal  families,  and  comprising  men  of  all 
ages,  it  m.ight  perhaps  have  extended  its  powers  so  much  as  to  absorb 
those  of  the  king.  But  a  couneil  of  twenty-eight  old  men,  chosen 
indiscriminatelylrom  all  Spartan  families,  was  essentially  an  adjunct 

and  secondary  force.  It  was  insufficient  even  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  king— still  less  was  it  competent  to  become  his  rival;  and  it 
served  indirectly  even  as  a  support  to  him,  by  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  any  other  privileged  order  powerful  enough  to  be  an  over- 
match for  his  authority.  This  insufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
was  ofie  of  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  annu- 
ally renewed  council  of  five,  called  the  ephors;  originally  a  defen- 
sive board  like  the  Roman  tribunes,  intended  as  a  restraint  upon 
abuse  of  power  in  the  kings,  but  afterward  expanding  into  a  para- 
mount and  unresponsible  executive  directory.  Assisted  by  endless 
dissensions  between  the  two  co-ordinate  kings,  the  ephors  encroached 
upon  their  power  on  every  side,  limited  them  to  certain  special  func- 
tions, and  even  rendered  them  accountable  and  liable  to  punishment, 
bu"-  never  aspired  to  abolish  the  dignity.  That  which  the  regal 
authority  lost  in  extent  (to  borrow  tlie  just  remark  of  King  Theo- 
pompus),  it  gained  in  durability.  The  descendants  of  the  twins 
Eurystheues  and  Prokles  continued  in  possession  of  their  double 

scepter  from  tlie  earliest  historical  times  down  to  the  revolutions  of 
Agis  in.  and  Kleomenes  III. — generals  of  the  military  force,  grow- 
ing richer  and  richer,  and  reverenced  as  well  as  infiiiential  in  the 
state,  though  the  directory  of  ephors  were  their  superiors.  And 
the  ephors  became  in  time  quite  as  despotic,  in  reference  to  internal 
affairs,  as  the  kings  could  ever  have  been  before  them.  For  the 
Spartan  mind,  deeply  possessed  with  the  feelings  of  command  and 
obedience,  remained  comparatively  insensible  to  tlie  ideas  of  control 
and  responsibility,  and  even  averse  to  that  open  discussion  and  cen- 
sure of  public  measures  or  officers  which  sucli  ideas  imply.      We 
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must  recollect  that  the  Spartan  political  constitution  was  both  s/m- 
plitied  in  its  character  and  aided  iu  its  working  by  the  comprehensive 
range  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  with  its  rigorous  equal  pre«^sure 
upon  rich  and  poor,  which  averled  ma^ly•of  the  causes  elsewhere 
productive  of  sedition,  habituating  tlie  proudest  and  most  refractory 
citizen  to  a  life  of  undeviating  obedience,  satisfying  such  demand 
as  existed  for  system  and  regularity,  rerxdering  Spartan  personal 
lijibits  of  life  much  more  equal  than  even  democratical  Athens  couid 
pjirailel;  but  contributing  at  the  same  time  to  engender  a  contempt 
for  talkers,  and  a  dislike  of  methodical  and  prolonged  speech,  which 
of  itself  snfiiced  to  exclude  all  regular  interference  of  the  collective 
citizens,  either  iu  political  or  judicial  affairs. 

Sucli  were  the  facts  at  Sparta.  But  in  tlie  rest  of  Greece  the  prim- 
itive heroic  government  was  modified  in  a  very  different  manner:  the 
people  outgrew,  much  more  decidedly,  that  feeling  of  divine  right 
.  and  personal  reverence  which  originally  gave  authority  to  the  king. 
Willing  submission  ceased  on  the  part  of  "tlie  people,  and  still  more 
on  the  ])ait  of  the  inferior  chiefs;  and  with  it  ceased  the  heroic  roy- 
alty.    Sometliing  like  a  system  or  constitution  came  to  be  demanded. 

Of  this  discontinuance  of  kingship,  so  universal  in  the  political 
march  of  Hellas,  one^main  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  tlie 
smallnessand  concentrated  residence  of  each  distinct  Hellenic  society. 
A  single  chief,  perpetual  and  unresponsible,  was  noway  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  union.  In  modern  Europe,  for  the  most  part, 
the  diflcrent  political  societies  which  grew  up  out  of  the  Roman 
empire  embraced  each  a  considerable  population  and  a  wide  extent 
of  territory.  The  monarchical  form  presented  itself  as  the  only 
known  means  of  union  between  the  parts;  the  only  visible  and 
imposing  symbol  of  a  national  identity.    Both  the  nnlilary  character 

of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  Homan 
empire  which  they  dismembered,  tended  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchical  chief.  The  abolition  of  his  dignit}^  would  liave 
been  looked  upon  as  equivalent,  and  would  really  have  been  equiva- 
lent, to  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  nation;  since  the  maintenance  of  a 
collective  union  by  means  of  general  assemblies  was  so  burdensome, 
that  the  kings  themselves  vainly  tried  to  exact  it  by  force,  and  repre- 
sentative government  was  then  unknown. 

The  liistory  of  the  middle  ages — though  exhibiting  constant  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  powerful  sul)jects,  frequent  deposition. of  indi- 
vidual kings,  and  occasional  changes  of  dynasty— contains  few 
instances  of  any  attempt  to  maintain  a  large  political  aggregate  united 
without  a  king,  either  hereditary  or  elective.  Even  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  period  v/hen  the  federal  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  first  formed,  many  reasoners  regarded 
as  an  impossibility  the  apjolication  of  any  other  system  than  the  mo- 
narchical to  a  territory  of  large  size  and  population,  so  as  to  combine 
union  of  the  ^vholc  with  equal  privileges  and  securities  to  each  of  the 
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parts.  And  it  might  perhaps  be  a  real  impossibility  among  any  rude 
people,  with  strong  local  peculiarities,  difficult  means  of  communica- 
tion and  hal)its  of  representative  government  not  yet  acquired. 
Hence  throughout  all  the  larger  nations  of  medi«'ieval  and  modern 
Europe  witlA'ev/  exceptions,  the  prevailing  sentiment  has  l)een  favor- 
able to  monarchv;  but  wherever  any  single  city  or  district,  or  cluster 

oi'  villaf^es,  whedier  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  or  in  the  mountains 
of  Swit'zeriand,  has  acquired  independence— wherever  any  small  frac- 
tion has  severed  itself  from  the  aggregate— the  opposite  sentiment 
lias  been  found,  and  the  natural  tendency  has  been  toward  some 
modification  of  republican  government;  out  of  which,  indeed,  as  in 
Grpece  a  despot  has  often  been  engendered,  but  always  through  some 
unnatural  mixture  of  force  and  fraud.  The  feudal  system,  evolved 
out  of  the  disordered  slaie  of  Europe  between  the  eighth  and  thir- 
te'*nth  centuries,  always  presumed  a  permanent  suzerain,  vested  with 
lar'>-e  ri'^hts  of  a  mixed  personal  and  proprietary  character  over  his 
vas"'^als,''though  sullied  also  to  certain  obligations  toward  them:  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  king  had  subordinate  vassals  of  then*  own,^ 


a  status  apart,  and  neither  conferred  originally  by  the  grant,  nor  revo- 
cable at  the  pleasure  of  those  over  whom  they  were  exercised.  Ihis 
view  of  the  essential  nature  of  political  authority  was  a  point  m  wliicli 
tiie  three  great  elements  of  modern  European  society— the  Teutonic, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Christian— all  concurred,  though  each  m  a  dif- 
ferent wav  and  with  dilYerent  modifications;  and  the  result  was,  a 
variety  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  subjects  to  compromise  with  then- 
chief 'without  any  idea  of  substituting  a  delegated  executive  m  his 
place  On  particular  points  of  these  feudal  monarchies  there  grew 
un  crradually  towns  with  a  concentrated  population,  among  wlioni 
was^secn  the  remarkable  combination  of  a  repubUcan  feeling 
demanding  collective  and  responsible  management  in  their  ov/n  local 
aifaii-s,  wifh  a  necessity  of  union  and  subordination  toward  the  great 
rionarehical  whole;  and  hence  again  arose  a  new  force  tending  both 
to  maintain  the  form  and  to  predetermine  the  march  of  kingly  gov- 
ernment And  it  has  been  found  in  practice  possible  to  attain  this 
latter  obiect— to  combine  regal  government  with  fixity  of  administra- 
tion equal  law  impartiallv  executed,  security  to  person  and  property, 
andfreedomof  discussion  under  representative  forms— m  a  deo-ree 
wdiich  the  wisest  ancient  Greek  would  have  deemed  hopeless.  Such 
an  improvement  in  the  practical  working  of  this  species  of  govern- 
ment, speaking  always  comparatively  with  the  kings  of  ancient  tunes 
in  Svria  Egvpt,  Judea,  the  Grecian  cities,  and  Rome— coupled  with 
the  lucrcased  force  of  all  established  routine,  and  the  greater  dura- 
bility of  all  institutions  and  creeds  which  have  obtained  footing 
throu'diout  anv  wide  extent  of  territory  and  people— iias  caused  the 
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moimrcliical  sentiment  to  remain  predominant  in  the  European  mind 
(though  not  without  vigorous  occasional  dissent)  throughout  the 
increased  knowledge  and  the  enlarged  political  experience  of  the  last 
two  centuries. 

It  is  important  to  show  tliat  the  monarchical  institutions  and 
monarchical  tendencies  prevalent  throTigliout  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe  have  been  both  generated  and  perpetuated  by  causes  peculiar 
to  those  societies,  whilst  in  the  Hellenic  societies  such  causes  had  no 
place— in  order  that  we  may  approach  Hellenic  phenomena  in  the 
proper  spnit,  and  with  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  feeling  universal 
among  Greeks  toward  the  idea  of  a  king.  The  primitive  sentime'nt 
entertained  toward  the  heroic  king  died  out.  passing  first  into  indif- 
ference, next— after  experience  of  the  despots— into  determined 
antipathy. 

To  an  historian  like  Mr.  Mitford,  full  of  Endish  ideas  respectin^r 
government,  this  anti-monarchical  feeling  appears  of  the  nature  of 

insanity,  and  the  Grecian  coumiunitics  like^madmen  without  a  keeper- 
While  the  greatest  of  all  benefactors  is  the  hereditary  king  who  con- 
quers them  from  without— the  second  best  is  the  home  despot  who 
seizes  the  acropolis  and  puts  his  fellow-citizens  under  coercion 
There  cannot  be  a  more  certain  way  of  misinterpreting  and  distortiii"- 
Grecian  phenomena  thtm  to  read  them  in  this  spirit,\vhich  reverses 
the  maxims  both  of  prudence  and  morality  current  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  hatred  of  kings  as  it  stood  among  the  Greeks  (whatever 
may  be  thought  a])out  a  similar  feeling  now)  was  a  pre-eminent  vir- 
tue, llowing  directly  from  the  noblest  and  wisest  part  of  their  nature 

It  was  a  consequence  of  their  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 

universal  legal  restraint;  it  was  a  direct  expression  of  that  re<nilated 
sociality  which  required  the  control  of  individual  passion  from  every 
one  without  exception,  and  most  of  all  from  him  to  whom  power 
was  confided.  The  conception  which  the  Greeks  formed  of  an  unre- 
sponsible one,  or  of  a  king  v/ho  could  do  np  wromr,  may  be  expressed 
in  ihc  pregnant  wwds  of  Herodotus:  "  He  subverts  the  customs  of 
the  country;  he  violates  women;  he  i)uts  men  to  death  without 
trial."  No  other  conception  of  the  probable  tendencies  of  kino-ship 
was  justified  either  by  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  by 
political  experience  as  it  stood  from  Solon  downward;  no  other  feel- 
ing than  abhorrence  could  be  entertained  for  the  character  so  con- 
ceived; no  other  than  a  man  of  unprincipled  ambition  would  ever 
seek  to  invest  himself  with  it. 

Our  larger  political  expeiience  has  taught  us  to  modify  this 
opinion,  by  showing  that  under  the  conditions  of  monarchy  in  the 
best  governments  of  modern  Europe  the  enormities  described  by 
Herodotus  do  not  take  place;  and  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of 
representative  constitutions  acting  under  a  certain  force  of  manners 
customs,  and  historical  recollection,  to  obviate  many  of  the  mischiefs 
likely  to  fiow  from  proclaiming  tlje  duty  of  peremptory  obedience  to 
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an  hereditary  and- unresponsible  king,  who  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out extra-constitutional  force.  But  such  larger  observation  was  not 
open  to  Aristotle,  the  wisest  as  v/ell  as  the  most  cautious  of  ancient 
theorists;  nor  if  it  had  been  open,  could  he  have  applied  with  assur- 
ance its  lessons  to  the  governments  of  the  single  cities  of  Greece. 

The  tiieory  of  a  constitutional  king,  especially,  as  it  exists  in  England, 
would  have  appeared  to  him  impracticable:  to  establish  a  king  who 
will  reign  without  governing;  in  whose  name  all  government  is  car- 
ried on,  yet  whose  personal  will  is  in  practice  of  little  or  no  eliect; 
exempt  from  all  responsibility,  without  making  use  of  the  exemption; 
receiving  from  every  one  unmeasured  demonstrations  of  homage, 
which  are  never  translated  into  act  except  within  the  bounds  of  a 
known  law;  surrounded  with  ail  the  paraphernalia  of  power,  yet 
acting  as  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ministers  marked  out 
for  his  choice  by  indications  which  he  is  not  at  libert}^  to  resist.  This 
remarkable  combination  of  the  fiction  of  superhuman  grandeur  and 

license  with  the  reality  of  an  invisible  strait-waistcoat,  is  wiiat  an 
Englishman  has  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  a  constitutional  king. 
The  events  of  our  history  have  brought  it  to  pass  in  England,  amid 
an  aristocracy  the  most  powerful  that  the  world  has  yet  seen — but  wo 
have  still  to  learn  whether  it  can  be  made  to  exist  elsewhere,  or 
whether  the  occurrence  of  a  single  king,  at  once  able,  aggressive,  and 
resolute,  may  not  suiUce  to  break  it  up.  To  Aristotle,  certainh^,  it 
could  not  have  appeared  otherwise  than  unintelligible  and  impracti- 
cable; not  likely  even  in  a  single  case — but  altogether  inconceivable 
as  a  permanent  system  and  with  all  the  diversities  of  temper  inherent 
in  the  successive  members  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.  Yfhen  the 
Greeks  thought  of  a  man  exempt  from  legal  responsibility,  they  con- 
ceived him  as  realiy  and  truly  such,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name',  with 
a  defenseless  community  exposed  to  his  oppressions;  and  their  fear 
and  hatred  of  him  was  measured  b}^  their  reverence  for  a  government 
of  equal  law  and  free  speech,  with  the  ascendency  of  which  their 
whole  hoDes  of  security  were  associated — in  the  democracy  of  Athens 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Greece.  And  this  feeling, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Greek  mind,  so  it  was  also  one  of  the 
most  widely  sj>read — a  point  of  unanimity  highly  valuable  amid  r  o 
many  points  of  dissension.  We  cannot  construe  or  criticise  it  hy 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  modern  Europe,  still  less  to  the  voy 
peculiar  feelings  of  England,  respecting^  kingsln'p;  and  it  is  the  ap!)ii- 
cation,  sometimes  explicit  and  sometimes  tacit,  of  this  unsuitahie 
standard  which  renders  Mr.  Mitford's  appreciation  of  Greek  polities 
so  often  incorrect  and  unfair. 

When  we  try  to  explain  the  course  of  Grecian  aiTairs,  not  from  the 
circumstances  of  other  societies,  but  from  those  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, we  shall  see  good  r(\ason  for  the  discontinuance  as  well  as  for 
the  dislike  of  kingship.  Had  the  Greek  mind  been  as  stationary  and 
unimproving  as  that  of  the  orientals,  the  discontent  with  individual 
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■kin":s  might  have  led  to  no  other  change  than  the  deposition  of  a  had 
kinS  in  favor  of  one  who  promised  to  he  hetter,  without  everextend- 
inglhe  views  of  the  people  to  any  higlicr  conception  than  that  of  a 
personal  goveriiment.  But  the*^Greek  mind  was  of  a  progressive 
cliaraeter/capahle  of  conceiving  and  gradually  of  realizing  amended 
social  combinntions.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any 
government— regal,  oligarchical,  or  democratical— which  comprises 
only  a  siijirle  city  is  far  less  stable  than  if  it  embraced  a  wider  sur- 
face and  a^larger  population.  When  that  semi-religious  and  mechan- 
ical submission,  which  made  up  for  the  personal  deficiencies  of  the 
heroic  kinir,  became  too  feeble  to  serve  as  a  working  principle,  the 
petty  prince  was  in  too  close  contact  with  his  people,  and  too  humbly 
fiiruished  out  in  every  way,  to  get  up  a  prestige  or  delusion  of  any 
Other  kind.  He  had  no  means  of  overawing  their  imaginations  by 
that  combination  of  pomp,  seclusion,  and  mystery  which  Herodotus 
and  Xenophou  so  well  appreciate  among  the  artifices  of  kingcraft. 
As  there  was  no  new  feeling  upon  which  a  perpetual  chief  could  rest 
his  power,  so  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  commu- 
nity which  rendered  the  maintenance  of  such  a  dignity  necessary 
for  visible  and  efCective  union.  In  a  single  city,  and  a  small  cir- 
cumjacent commiuiity,  collective  deliberation  and  general  rules,  with 
temporary   and  responsible   magistrates,  were   practicable  without 

difficulty. 

To  maintain  an  unresponsible  king,  and  then  to  contrive  accom- 
paniments which  shall  extract  from  him  the  benefits  of  responsible 
government,  is  in  reality  a  highly  complicated  system,  though,  as  has 
been  remarked,  w^e  have  l)ecome  familiar  with  it  in  modern  Europe. 
The  more  simple  and  obvious  change  is,  to  substitute  one  or  more 
temporary  and  responsible  magistrates  in  place  of  the  king  himself. 
Such  w^as  the  course  which  ailairs  took  in  Greece.  The  inferior 
chiefs,  who  had  origiiially  served  as  council  to  the  king,  found  it 
possib'le  to  supersede  him,*  and  to  alternate  the  functions  of  adminis- 
tration among  themselves;  retaining  probably  the  occasional  convo- 
cation of  the  general  assembly,  as  it  had  existed  before,  and  with  as 
little  practical  ellicacy.  Such  was  in  std)stance  the  character  of  that 
mutation  which  occurred  generally  throughout  the  Grecian  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta:  kingship  was  abolished,  and  an  oli- 
garchy took  its  phvce — a  council  deliberating  collectively,  deciding  gen- 
eral niatters  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  selecting  some  individuals 
of  tlieir  own  body  as  temporary  and  accountable  administrators.  It 
was  always  an  oliixarchv  which  arose  on  the  defeasance  of  the  heroic 
kingdoni.*^  The  age  of  democratical  movement  was  yet  far  distant, 
and  the  condition  of  the  peoi)le— the  general  body  of  freemen— was 
not  immediately  altered,  either  for  better  or  worse,  by  the  revolution. 
The  small  number  of  privileged  persons,  among  whom  the  kingly 
attributes  w^ere  distributed  and  put  in  rotation,  were  those  nearest  in 
rank  to  the  king  hinisel f ;  perhaps  members  of  the  same  large  gens 


with  him,  and  pretending  to  a  common  divine  and  heroic  descent.  As 
far  as  w^e  can  make  out,  \his  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  and  without  violence.     Sometimes  the  kingly 

lineage  died  out  and  w^as  not  replaced ;  sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a 
king,  his  son  and  successor  was  acknowledged  only  as  archon— or 
perhaps  set  aside  altogether  to  make  room  for  a  Prytanis  or  president 
out  of  the  men  of  rank  around. 

At  Athens,  we  are  told  that  Kodrus  was  the  last  king  and^  that  his 
descendants  were  recognized  only  as  archons  for  life.  After  some 
years,  the  archons  for  life  were  replaced  by  archons  for  ten  years, 
taken  from  the  body  of  Eupatrid<e  or  nobles;  susequently,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  archonship  was  further  shortened  to  one  year.  At  C^orinth, 
the  ancient  kings  are  said  to  have  passed  in  like  manner  into  the 
oligarchv  of  the  Bacchiada?,  out  of  whom  au  annual  Prytanis  was 

chosen.  ^  We  are  only  able  to  make  out  the  general  fact  of  such  a 
change,  without  knowing  how  it  was  brought  about— our  lirst  his- 
torical acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  cUies  beginning  vrith  these 

oligarchies. 

Such  oligarchical  governments,  varying  in  their  details  but  anal- 
ogous in  general  features,  were  common  throughout  the  cities  of 
Greece  proper  as  well  as  of  the  colonies,  throughout  the  sevenlh  cen- 
tury B.C.  Though  thev  had  little  immediate  tendency  to  benelit  the 
mass  of  the  freemen,  yet  when  we  compare  them  with  the  antecedent 
heroic  government,  they  indicate  an  hnportant  advance — the  first 
adopt  ioii  of  a  deliberate  and  preconceived  system  in  the  management 

of  public  alTairs.  Thc}^  exhibit  the  first  evidences  of  new  and  impor- 
tant political  ideas  in  the  Greek  mind— the  separation  of  legislative 
and  executive  powers;  the  former  vested  in  a  collective  body,  not 
merely  deliberating  but  also  finally  deciding— while  the  latter  is  con- 
fided to  temporary  individual  magistrates,  responsible  to  that  body  at 
the  end  of  their  i)eriod  of  oifice.  We  are  first  introduced  to  a  coin- 
munitv  of  citizens,  according  to  the  definition  of  Aristotle — men 
qualitfed,  and  thinking  themselves  qualified,  to  take  turns  in  com- 
mand and  obedience.  The  collective  sovereign,  called  The  Chy,  is 
thus  constituted.  It  is  true  that  this  first  community  of  citizens 
comprised  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  personally  free;  but 
the  i(h>as  upon  which  it  was  founded  began  gradually  to  daw^u  upon 
the  minds  of  all.  Political  power  had  lost  its  heaven-appointed 
cliaracler,  and  had  become  an  attribute  legally  communicable  as  vrell 
as  determined  to  certain  definite  ends:  and  tlie  ground  was  thus  laid 
for  those  thousand  questions  Avliich  agitated  so  many  of  the  Greciiiu 
cities  during  the  ensuing  three  centuries,  partly  respecting  its  appor- 
tionment, ])artly  respecting  its  employment, — questions  sometimes 
raised  among  the  members  of  the  privileged  oligarchy  itself,  some- 
times between  that  order  as  a  whole  and  the  non-privileged  many. 
The  seeds  of  those  popidar  movements,  which  called  forth  so  much 
profound  emotion,  so  much  bitter  antipathy,  so  much  energy  and 
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talent,  tlirougliout  the  Grecian  world,  witli  different  modifications  in 
ejicli  particular  cily,  iiiay  thus  be  tyaced  back  to  that  early  revolution 
which  erected  the  primitive  oligiU'chy  upon  the  ruins  of  the  heroic 
id  nixdom. 

How  these  first  oligarchies  were  administered  we  have  no  direct 
information.  But  the  narrow  and  anti-popular  interests  naturally 
belonging  to  a  privileged  few,  together  with  the  general  violence  of 
private  manners  and  passions,  leave  us  no  groimd  for  presimiing 
favorably  respecting  either  their  prudence  or  their  good  feeling;  and 
the  facts  which  we  learn  respecting  the  condition  of  Attica  prior  to 
the  Solonian  legislation  (to  be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter)  raise 
inferences  all  of  an  unfavorable  clumicter. 

The  first  shock  which  they  received,  and  by  which  so  many  of 
them  were  subverted,  arose  from  the  usurpers  called  Despots,  who 
employed  the  prevaleut  discontents  both  as  pretexts  and  as  aids  for 
tlieir  own  personal  ambition,  while  their  very  frequent  success  seems 
to  imply  that  such  discontents  were  widespread  as  well  as  serious. 
These  despots  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  oligarchies,  but  not  all 
in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  the  executive  magistrate,  upon 
whom  the  oligarchy  themselves  had  devolved  important  administra- 
tive powers  for  a  certain  temporary  period,  became  unfaithful  to  his 
choosers,  and  acquired  sufficient  ascendency  to  retain  his  dignity 
permanently  in  spite  of  them — perhaps  even  to  transmit  it  to  his 
son.  In  other  places,  and  seemingly  more  often,  there  arose  that 
noted  character  called  the  Demagogue,  of  Avhom  historians  both 
ancient  and  modern  commonl}'  draw  so  repulsive  a  picture:  a  man 
of  energy  and  ambition,  sometimes  even  a  member  of  the  oligarchy 
itself,  who  stood  forward  as  champion  of  the  grievances  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  non-privileged  many,  acquired  tlieir  favor,  and  employed 
tlieir  strength  so  effectively  as  to  put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force, 
and  constitute  himself  despot.  A  third  form  of  despot,  some  pre- 
sumptuous wealthy  man,  like  K3rion  at  Athens,  without  even  the 
pretense  of  popularity,  was  occasionally  emboldened,  by  the  success 
of  similar  adventurers  in  other  places,' to  hire  a  troop  of  retainers 
and  seize  the  acropolis.  And  there  were  examples,  though  rare,  of 
a  fourth  variety — the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  ki^gs — who, 
ins-ead  of  suff'ering  himself  to  be  restiicted  or  placed  under  control 
by  the  oligarchy,  found  means  to  subjugate  them,  and  to  extort  by 
force  an  ascendency  as  great  as  that  which  his  forefathers  had 
enjoyed  by  consent.  To  these  must  be  added,  in  several  Grecian 
states,  the  ^^rwjunete  or  Dictator,  a  citizen  formally  invested  with 
supreme  and  unresponsible  power,  placed  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary force,  and  armed  with  a  standing  body-guard,  but  only  for  a 
time  named,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  some  urgent  peril  or  ruinous 
internal  dissension.  The  person  thus  exalted,  always  enjoying  a 
large  measure  of  confidence,  and  generally  a  man  of  ability,  was 
sometimes  so  succesvsf ul,  or  made  himself  so  essential  to  the  com- 
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munity,  that  the  term  of  his  office  was  prolonged,  and  he  became 
practically  des]>ot  for  life;  or  even  if  the  community  were  not  dis- 
])osed  to  concede  to  him  this  permanent  ascendency,  he  was  often 
strong  enough  to  keep  it  against  their  will. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  numerous  Greek  des- 
pots of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  acquired  their  power. 
Though  we  know  thus  much  in  general  terms  from  the  brief  state- 
ments of  Aristotle,  yet  unhappily  we  have  no  contemporary  picture  of 
any  one  of  these  communities,  so  as  to  give  us  the  means  of  appreciat- 
ing the  change  in  detail.  Of  the  persons  who,  possessing  inherited 
kingly  dignity,  stretched  their  paternal  power  so  far  as  to  become 
despots,  Aristotle  gives  us  Pheidon  of  Argos  as  an  example,  whose 
reign  has  been  already  narrated.  Of  those  who  made  themselves 
despots  by  means  of  oflicial  power  previously  held  under  an  oligarch}^ 
he  names  Phalaris  at  Agrigentum  and  the  despots  at  Miletus  and 
other  cities  of  the  Ionic  Greeks:  among  others  who  raised  them- 
selves by  becoming  demagogues,  he  specities  Panastiusin  the  Sicilian 
town  of  Leoutiid,  Kypselus  at  Corinth,  and  Peisistratus  at  Athens:  of 
^'Esymnetes  or  chosen  despots,  Pittakus  of  Mitylene  is  the  prominent 
instance.  The  military  and  aggressive  demagogue,  subverting  an 
oligarchy  which  had  degraded  and  ill-used  him,  governing  as  a  cruel 
despot  for  several  years,  and  at  last  dethroned  and  slain,  is  farther 
depicted  by  Dionysius  of  Ilalikaruassus  in  the  history  of  Aristodemus 
of  the  Italian  Cumie. 

From  the  general  statement  of  Thucydides  as  well  as  of  Ari'^totle, 
we  learn  that  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  were  centuries  of 
progress  for  the  Greek  cities  generally,  in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in 
population;  and  the  numerous  colonies  founded  during  this  period 
(of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter)  will  furnish  further  illus- 
tration of  such  progressive  tendencies.  No^v  the  changes  just  men- 
tioned in  the  Grecian  governments,  imperfectly  as  we  know  them, 
are  on  the  whole  decided  evidences  of  advancing  citizenship.  For 
the  heroic  government,  witii  which  Grecian  communities  begin,  is  the 
rudest  and  most  infantine  of  all  governments:  destitute  even  of  the 
pretense  of  system  or  security,  incapable  of  being  in  any  Vv^ay  fore- 
know^u,  and  depending  only  upon  the  accidental  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  reigning  individual,  who  in  most  cases,  far  from 
serving  as  a  protection  to  the  poor  against  the  rich  and  great,  was 
likely  to  indulge  his  passions  in  the  same  unrestrained  Avay  as  the 
Litter,  and  with  still  greater  impunity. 

The  despots,  who  in  so  man}^  towms  succeeded  and  supplanted  this 
oligi\rchical  government,  though  they  governed  on  principles  usually 
narrow  and  selfish,  and  often  oppressively  cruel,  ''taking  no  thought 
(to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  Thucydides)  except  each  for  his  own 
body  and  his  own  family" — yet  since  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
crush  the  Greek  mind,  imprinted  upon  it  a  painful  but  improvin.g' 
political  lesson,  and  contributed  umch  to  enlarge  the  range  of  experi- 
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ence  as  well  as  to  determine  the  subsequent  cast  of  feelina*.  They 
partly  broke  down  the  wall  o2  distinctiou  between  the  people — prop- 
erly so  called,  the  general  mass  of  freemen — and  the  oligarcliy; 
indeed  the  demagogue-despots  are  interesting  as  the  first  evidence  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  peoi)le  in  political  aiTairs.  The 
demagogue  stood  forward  as  representing  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  the  people  against  the  governing  few,  probably  availing  himself 
of  some  special  cases  of  ill-usage,  and  taking  pains  to  be  conciliatory 
and  generous  in  his  own  personal  behavior.  When  the  people  by 
their  armed  aid  had  enabled  him  to  overthrow  the  existing  rulers, 
they  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  own  chief  in  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  but  they  acquired  neither  political  rights  nor 
increased  securities  for  themselves.  What  measure  of  positive  ad- 
vantage they  may  have  reaped,  beyond  that  of  seeing  their  previous 
oppressors  humiliated,  we  know  too  little  to  deternune.    But  awn 

the  worst  of  despots  was  more  formidable  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor; 
and  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  have  gained  b)^  the  change,  in  compara- 
tive imi)ortance,  notwitlistanding  their  share  in  the  rigors  and  exac- 
tions of  a  government  which  had  no  other  permanent  foundation 
tiian  naked  fear. 

A  remark  made  by  Aristotle  deserves  especial  notice  here,  as  illus- 
tiating  the  political  advance  and  education  of  the  Grecian  comnui- 
nities.  He  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  early  demagogue 
of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  and  the  later  demagogue,  such  as 
lie  himself,  and  the  generations  immediately  preceding,  had  wit- 
nessed. Tlie  former  was  a  militar}^  chief,  dtiring  and  full  of  resource, 
who  took  arms  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  popular  insiu'gents,  p\it  down 
the  government  by  force,  and  made  himself  the  master  botii  of  those 
whom  he  deposed  and  of  those  by  whose  aid  he  deposed  them:  wliile 
the  latter  wjis  a  speaker,  possessed  of  all  the  talents  necessary  for 
moving  an  audience,  but  neither  inclined  to,  nor  qr.aliried  for,  armed 
attack— accomplishing  all  his  purposes  by  pacific  and  constitutional 
methods.  This  valuable  change — substituting  discussion  and  the  vote 
of  an  assembly  in  place  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  procuring  for  the 
pronounced  decision  of  the  assembly  such  an  influence  over  men's 
minds  as  to  render  it  final  and  respected  even  by  dissentients — arose 
from  the  continued  practical  working  of  democratical  institutions. 
I  shall  have  occasion,  at  a  later  period  of  this  history,  to  estimate  the 
value  of  that  unmeasured  obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  on  the 
Athenian  demagogues  of  the  Feloponnesian  war — Kleon  and  n3'per- 
bolus;  but  assuming  the  whole  to  be  well-founded,  it  will  not  be  the 
less  true  that  these  men  were  a  material  improveim-nt  on  the  earlier 
demagogues  such  as  Kypselus  and  Peisistratiis,  who  employed  the 
armed  agency  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  estab- 
lished government  and  acquiring  despotic  authority  for  themselves. 
The  demagogue  was  essentially  a  leader  of  opposition,  who  gained  his 
influence  l.y  denouncing  the  men  in  real  ascendency,  and  in  actual 
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executive  functions.  Now  under  the  early  oligan^hies  his  opposition 
could  be  shown  only  by  armed  insurrection,  and  it  conducted  iiim 
either  to  personal  sovereignty  or  to  destruction.  But  the  growth  of 
democratical  institutions  insured  both  to  him  and  to  his  political 
opponents  full  liberty  of  speech,  and  a  paramount  assembly  to  deter- 
mine between  them;' whilst  it  both  limited  the  range  of  his  ambition, 
and  set  aside  the  appeal  to  armed  force.  The  railing  demagogue 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  (even  if  we  accept 
literally  the  representations  of  his  worst  enemies)  was  thus  a  far  less 
mischievous  and  dangerous  person  than  the  fighting  demagogue  of 
the  earlier  centuries;  and  the  ''growth  of  habits  of  public  speaking" 
(to  use  Aristotle's  expression)  was  the  cause  of  the  difference.  Op- 
position by  the  tongue  was  a  beneficial  substitute  for  opposition  by 

the  sword. 

The  rise  of  these  despots  on  the  ruins  of  the  previous  oligarchies 
was,  in  appearance,  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the  heroic  age— the 
restoration  of  a  government  of  personal  will  in  place  of  that  syste- 
matic arrangement  known  as  the  City.  Bat  the  Greek  mind  had  so 
far  outgrown  those  early  principles,  that  no  new  government  found- 
ed thereupon  could  meet  with  willing  acquiescence,  excepL  under 
some  temporary  excitement.  At  first  doubtless  the  popularity  of  the 
usurper — combined  with  the  fervor  of  his  partisans  and  the  expul- 
sion or  intimidation  of  opponents,  and  further  enhanced  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  rich  oppressors — was  suflicient  to  ])rocure  for  him  obf.^U- 
ence;  and  prudence  on  his  part  might  prolong  tins  undisputed  rule 
for  a'con-iderabie  period,  peritmps  even  throughout  his  whole  life. 
But  Aristotle  intimates  that  these  governments,  even  when  they  be- 
gan well,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  become  worse  and  worse. 
Discontent  manifested  itself,  and  was  aggravated  rather  than  re- 
pressed by  the  violence  employed  against  it,  until  at  length  the 
despot  became  a  prey  to  mistrustful  and  malevolent  anxiety,  losing 
!ftiy  measure  of  equity  or  benevolent  sympathy  which  nuglit  once 
have  aninuited  him.  If  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bequeath  his 
authority  to  his  son,  the  latter,  educated  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere 
and  surrounded  by  parasites,  contracted  dispositions  yet  more 
noxious  and  uns[)cial.  His  youthful  appetites  were  more  ungovern- 
able, while  he  was  deficient  In  the  prudence  and  vigor  winch  had 
been  indispensable  to  the  self-accomplished  rise  of  his  father.  For 
such  a  position,  nun'cenary  guards  and  a  fortified  acropolis  were  tlie 
only  stay— guards  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  and  thus  requir- 
ing constant  exactions  on  behalf  of  that  which  w^as  nothing  better 
than  a  hostile  garrison.  It  was  essential  to  the  security  of  the  despot 
that  he  should  keep  down  the  spirit  of  the  free  people  whom  he 
governed;  that  he  should  isolate  them  from  each  other,  and  prevent 
those  meetings  and  »mtual  communications  which  Grecian  cities 
habituallv  presented  in  the  School,  the  Lesche,  or  the  Fala?stra; 
that  he  should  strike  oil  the  overtopping  ears  of  corn  in  the  field 
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(to  use  tlie  Greek  locution)  or  crush  tlie  exalted  and  enterprising 

minds.  Nay,  he  had  even  to  a  certain  extent  an  interest  in  degrad- 
ing and  ini})overishing  them,  or  at  least  in  debarring  them  from  tljo 
acquisition  eitht^r  of  wealth  or  leisure.  Tlie  extensive  constructions 
undertaken  by  Polykrates  at  Samos,  as  Avell  as  the  rich  donations  of 
Pcriander  to  the  temple  at  Olympia,  are  considered  by  Aristotle  to 
have  been  extorted  by  these  despots  witii  the  express  view  of  engross- 
ing the  time  and  exliausting  the  means  of  their  sul)jects. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  all  were  alike  cruel  or  unprincipled. 
But  the  perpetujd  supremacy  of  one  man  or  one  family  had  become 
so  offensive  to  the  jealousy  of  those  who  felt  themselves  to  be  his 
equals,  and  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people,  that  repression  and 
severity  were  inevitable,  whether  originally  intended  or  not.  And 
even  if  an  usurper,  having  once  entered  upon  this  career  of  violence, 
grew  sick  and  averse  to  its  continuance,  abdication  only  lef t  Inni  hi 
imminent  peril,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  those  whom  he  liad 
injured — unless  indeed  he  could  clothe  himself  with  the  mantle  of 
religion,  and  stipulate  with  the  people  to  become  priest  of  some 
ten^ple  and  deity;  in  Avhich  case  his  new  function  protected  him, 
just  as  the  tonsure  arid  the  monaster}^  sheltered  a  dethroned  prince  in 
tlie  middle  ages.  Several  of  the  despots  were  patrons  of  music  and 
])oetry,  courting  the  good-will  of  contemporary  intellectual  men  by 
invitation  as  well  as  by  reward.  Moreover  there  were  some  cases, 
such  as  that  of  Peisistratus  and  his  sons  at  Athens,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  (analogous  to  that  of  Augustus  at  Iconic)  to  recon- 
cile the  reality  of  personal  omnipotence  with  a  certain  respect  for  pre- 
existing forms.  In  such  instances  the  administration— though  not 
unstained  by  guilt,  never  otherwise  than  unpopular,  and  carried  on 
by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries — was  doubtless  practically  milder. 
But  cases  of  this  character  were  rare;  and  the  nia^ims  usual  witli 
Grecian  despots  were  personified  in  Periander  the  Kypselid  of  Cor- 
inth— a  harsh  and  brutal  person,  though  not  destitute  either  of  vigor 
or  intelligence*. 

The  position  of  a  Grecian  despot,  as  depicted  by  Plato,  by  Xeno- 
phon,  and  by  Aristotle,  and  further  sustained  b}^  the  indications  in 
Ii(a-o(loius,  Thucydides,  and  Isokrates,  though  always  coveted  by 
ambitious  men,  reveals  clearly  enough  "those  wounds  and  lacera- 
tions of  mind"  wiiereby  the  internal  Erinn3^s  avenged  the  com- 
munity upon  the  usurper  wlio  trampled  them  down.  Far  from  con- 
sidering success  in  usurpation  as  a  justitication  of  the  attempt  (ac- 
cording to  tlie  theories  now  prevalent  respecting  Cromwell  and 
Bonaparte,  who  are  often  blamed  because  they  kept  out  a  legitimate 
king,  but  never  because  they  seized  an  luiauthorized  power  over 
the  people),  these  philosophers  regard  the  despot  as  among  the 
greatest  of  criminals.  The  man  who  assassinated  him  was  an  object 
of  public  honor  and  reward,  and  a  virtuous  Greek  would  seldom 
have  scrupled  to  carry  his  sword  concealed  in  myrtle  branches,  like 
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llarmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  for  the  execution  of  the  deed.  A  sta- 
tion which  overtopped  the  restraints  and  obligations  involved  in 
citizenslrp  was  understood  at  the  same  time  to  forfeit  all  title  to  the 
common  sympathy  and  protection;  so  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the 
despot  to  visit  in  person  those  great  Pan- Hellenic  games  in  wiiich  his 
ov>^n  chariot  might  perhaps  have  gained  the  prize,  and  in  which  the 
Theors  or  sacred  envoys,  wiioni  he  sent  as  representatives  of  his 
Hellenic  city,  appeared  v»'itli  ostentatious  pomp.  A  government 
carried  on  under  these  unpropitious  circumstances  could  never  be 
otherwise  than  short-lived.'  Though  the  individual  daring  enough 
to  seize  it  often  found  means  to  preserve  it  for  the  term  of  his  owns" 
life,  yet  the  sight  of  a  despot  living  to  old  age  was  rare,  and  the 
transmission  of  his  power  to  his  son  still  more  so. 

Amid  the  ninnerotis  points  of  contention  in  Grecian  political 
morality,  this  rooted  antipathy  to  a  permanent  liereditary  ruler  stood 
apart  as  a  sentiment  almost  unanimous,  in  which  the  thirst  for  pre- 
eminence felt  by  the  wealthy  few,  and  the  love  of  equal  freedom  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  mtuiy,  alike  concurred.  It  lirst  began  among  the 
oligarchies  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  being  a  reversal  of 
that  pronounced  monarchical  sentiment  which  we  njw  read  in  the 
Iliad;  and  it  was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  democracies  which  did 
not  arise  until  a  later  period.  "The  conllict  between  oligarchy  and 
despotism  preceded  that  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  the 
Lacedaemonians  standing  forward  actively  on  botli  occasions  to 
uphold  the  oligarchical  principle.  A  mingled  sentiment  of  fear  and 
repugnance  led  tliem  to  put  down  despotism  in  several  cities  of 
Greece  dtiring  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  just  as  during  their  contest 
with  Athens  in  the  following  centur}',  they  assisted  the  oligarchical 
party  to  overthrow  democracy.  And  it  was  thus  that  tlie  dema- 
gogue-despot of  these  earlier  times — bringing  out  the  name  of  the 
people  as  a  pretext,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishment, for  his  own  ambitious  designs — served  as  a  preface  to  the 
realitv  of  democracy  which  manifested  itself  at  Athens  a  short  time 
before  the  Persian  war,  as  a  development  of  the  seed  planted  by 

Solon. 

As  far  as  our  imperfect  information  enables  us  to  trace,  these  early 
oligarcliies  of  the  Grecian  states,  against  which  the  first  usurping 
despots  contended,  contained  in  themselves  more  reptdsive  elements 
of  inequality,  and  more  mischievous  barriers  between  the  component 
parts  of  the  popidation,  than  the  oligarchies  of  later  days.    What 

was  true  of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate,  was  true,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
of  each  separate  community  which  went  to  compose  that  aggregate. 
Each  included  a  variety  of  clans,  orders,  religious  brotherhoods,  and 
local  or  professional  sections,  very  imperfectly  cemented  together:  so 
that  the  oligarchy  was  not  (like  the  government  so  denominated  in 
subseqnent^imes)the  government  of  a  rich  few  over  the  less  rich  and 
the  poor,  but  that  of  a  pecidiar  order,  sometimes  a  patrician  order, 
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over  all  the  remaining  society.  In  such  a  case  the  subject  Many 
uii^xht  number  opulent  and  substantial  proprietors  as  well  as  the  gov- 
erning Few;  but  these  subject  Many  would  themselves  be  broken 
into  dilTcrent  heterogeneous  fractions  not  heartily  sympathizing  with 
each  other,  perhaps  not  intermarrying  together,  nor  partaking  of  the 
same  religious  rites.  The  country  population,  or  villagers  who  tilled 
tlie  land,  seem  in  these  early  times  to  have  been  held  to  a  painful 
dependeiice  on  the  great  proprietors  who  lived  in  the  fortitied  town, 
and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  dress  and  habits  of  their  own, 
wliich  often  drew  upon  them  an  unfriendly  nickname.  These  town 
proprietors  often  composed  the  governing  class  in  early  Grecian 
states;  while  their  subjects  consisted:  1.  Of  the  dependent  culti- 
vators living  in  the  district  around,  by  whom  their  lands  ^^  ere  tilled. 
2.  Of  a  certain  number  of  small  self-working  proprietors  ((:<:Lrot;/}xo/), 
whose  possessions  were  too  scanty  to  maintain  more  than  themselves 
l)y  the  labor  of  their  own  hanfls  on  their  own  plot  of  ground — 
residing  either  in  the  country  or  the  town,  as  the  case  nnght  be.  ^  3. 
Of  those  who  lived  in  the  town,  having  not  land,  but  exercising 
liandicraft,  arts,  orconunerce. 

The  governing  proprietois  went  by  the  name  of  the  Gamori  or 
Geomon,  according  as  the  Doric  or  Ionic  dialect  might  be  used  in 
describinir  them,  since  they  were  found  in  states  belonging  to  one 
race  as  well  as  to  the  other.  They  appear  to  have  constituted  a  close 
order,  transmitting  their  privileges  to  their  children,  but  admitting 

no  new  members  to  a  participation.    The  principle  called  by  Greek 

thinkers  a  Timocrac\^  (the  apportionment  of  political  rights  and 
privileires  according  *^to  comparative  property)  seems  to  have  been 
little,  i?  at  all,  applied  in  the  earlier  tunes.  We  know  no  example 
of  it' earlier  than  Solon.  So  that  by  the  natural  multiplication  of 
families  and  mutation  of  property,  *^t here  would  come  to  be  many 
individual  Gamori  possessing  no  land  at  all,  and  perhaps  worse  olt' 
than  those  small  freeholders  who  did  not  belong  to  the  order;  while 
some  of  these  latter  freeholders,  and  some  of  the  artisans  and 
traders  in  the  towns,  might  at  the  same  be  rising  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. Under  a  political  classitication  such  as  this,  of  which  the 
repulsive  inequality  was  aggravated  by  a  rude  state  of  manners,  and 
which  had  no  flexibility  to  meet  the  changes  in  relative  position 
among  individual  inhabitants,  discontent  and  outbreaks  were 
unavoidable.  The  earliest  despot,  usually  a  wealthy  man  of  the 
disfranchised  class,  became  cham])ion  and  l(^ader  of  the  malcontents. 
However  oppressive  his  lule  might  be,  at  least  it  was  :.n  oppression 
which  bore  with  indiscriminate  severity  upon  all  Ihe  fractions  of  the 
])opulation;  and  when  the  hour  of  reaction  against  him  or  against 
his  successor  arrived,  so  that  the  common  en.emy  was  expelled  by 
the  imited  elTorts  of  all,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  revive  the  pre- 
existing system  of  exclusion  and  inequality  without  some  considera- 
ble abatetncnts. 
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As  a  general  rule,   every  Greek  ci(v-eon)munitv  included  in    its 
l)opulation,  independent  of  bought  slaves,  the  three  elements  above 
noticed,— considerable    land    proprietors    with    rustic    dependents, 
small  self-working   proprietors,  and  town-artisans,— the    three   ele- 
ments being  found  everywhere  in  different  proportions.     But   the 
progress  of  events  in  Greece,  from  the  seventh  century  n.c.  down- 
ward,  tended  continually  to  elevate  the  comparative  imoortance  of 
the  two  latter;  while  in  those  early  days  the  ascendeucv  of  the  for- 
mer was  at  its  maxium,  and  altered  only  to  decline.     The  military 
force  of  most  of  the  cities  was  at  tirst  in  the  hands  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, arid  formed  by  them.     It  consisted  of  cavalry,  themselves 
and  their  retainers,  with  horses  fed  upon  their  lands.     Such  was  the 
primitive  oligarchical  militia,  as  constituted  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  ]j.c.,  at  Chalkis  and  Eretria  in  Euba^a,  as  well  as  at  Kolo- 
phon  and  other  cities  in  Ionia,  and  as  it  continued  in  Thessaly  down 
to  the  fourth  century  b.c.     But  the  gradual  rise  of  the  small  proprie- 
tors and    town-artisans  was  marked  by  the  substitution  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry  in  place  of  cavalry.     Moreover,  a  further  chan2:e  not 
less  important  took  place,  when  the  resistance  to  Persia  led  to  the 
great  multiplication  of  Grecian  ^hii)s  of  war,  manned  by  a  host  of 
seamen  who  dwelt  congregated  in  the  maritime  towns.     All  these 
movements  in  the  Grecian  communities  tended  to  break  up  the  close 
and  exclusive  oligarchies  with  wiiich  our  first  historical  knowledge 
commences;  and  to  conduct  them,  either  to  oligarchies  rather  moT-e 

open,  embracing  all  men  of  a  certain  amount  of^propertv— or  else  to 

democracies.     But  the  transition  in  both  cases  was  usually  attained 
through  the  interlude  of  the  despot. 

In  enumerating  the  distinct  and  unharmonious  elements  of  whicli 
the  population  of  these  early  Grecian  communities  was  made  up,  we 
must  not  forget  one  further  element  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Dorian  states  generally— men  of  Dorian,  as  contrasted  with  men  of 
non-Dorian,  race.  The  Dorians  were  in  all  cases  immigrants  and 
conquerors,  establishing  themselves  along  with  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  prior  iiihabitants.  Upon  what  terms  the  cohabitation  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  what  proportions  invaders  and  invaded  came  together 
-—we  have  little  information.  Important  as  this  circumstance  is  in 
the  history  of  these  Dorian  communities,  we  know  it  only  as  a 
general  fact,  without  being  able  to  follow  its  results  in  detail.  But 
we  see  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  tliat  in  those  revolutions  wliieh 
overthrew  the  oligarchies  both  at  Corinth  and  Sikvon— perhaps  also 
at  Megara— the  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  elements  of  the  conununity^ 
came  into  conflict  more  or  less  direct. 

The  despots  of  Sikyon  are  the  earliest  of  whom  we  have  anv  dis- 
tinct mention.  Their  dynasty  lasted  100  years,  a  longer  period"  than 
any  other  Grecian  despots  known  to  Aristotle;  they  are  said,  more- 
Over,  to  have  governed  with  mildness  and  with  much  practical 
respect  to  the  pre-existing  laws.     Orthairoras,  the  beginner  of  the 
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dvna'^tv  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  despot  about  C.6  B.C.,  sub- 
vert ii.^the  pre-existin-  Doriau  olisarehy;  but  Uk;  cause  aud  circum- 
Ila,  ce?  of  this  revulutio.,  are  uot  preserved.  He  is  said  to  liaye  been 
ori-inally  a  cook.  lu  his  line  of  successors  .ve  tind  mention  of 
Andreas  Myron,  Aristonymus,  and  Kleisthenes.  jSIyron  gained  a 
d  u  o  vict^^y  ai  Olvmp.a  in  the  3;W  Olympiad  (648  B.C.).  and  bm 
Mt  he  same  holy  place  a  thesaurus  coutaniing  two  onuimeuled 
a  coves  of  copper,  for  the  reception  of  commemorative  offerings  from 
h  mseff  and  .  s  fkmilv.  Respecting  Kleisthenes  (whose  age  must  bo 
!  ced  between  600-560  B.C..  but  can  hardly  be  determiiiod  accu- 
rately), some  facts  are  reported  to  us  higlily  curious,  but  of  a  nature 
not  altogether  easy  to  follow  or  verify. 

We  lean,  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  tribe  to  which 
Kleisthenes  himself  (aud  of  course  his  progenitors  (Drthagoras  and 
Uie  olerOrlhagori(to  also)  belonged,  ^vas  distinct  from  the    hree 

Dorian  tribes,  ^v^.o  have  been  already  named  m  "^^y  P'^/'X^-'X/ 
resnecting  the  Lykurgean  constitutional  hparta— lie  lljlkib,  1  am- 
phyli   .-UKl  Dymanes."  We  also  learn  that  these  tribes  ^vere  cou.mon 
to  the  Sikvonians  aud  the  Argeians.     Kleisthenes,  being  in  a  state  of 
htter  hostility  Avith  Argos,  tried  in  several  ^vaJ^  to  abolish  the  pom  s 
of  community  between  the  Iwo.    Sikyon,  originally  Donzcd  by  set- 
?l^^.rs™om  Argos,  ^vas  included  in  the  "lot  of  Temenus,"  or  among 
e  to^  ns  of  the  Argeian  confederacy.     The  coherence  of  this  con  ed- 
ericv  had  become  weaker  and  weaker,  partly  without  doubltliHrtigh 
thf  influ  nee  of  the  predecessors  of  Kleisthenes;  bu    the  Argeians 
may  peri.nps  have  tried  to  revive  it.  thus  placing  themselves  m  a 
^-  tc  of  war  witl-.  the  latter,  and  inducing  him  to  disconnect  pali-alily 
and  Violently  Sikvou  from   Argos.     Tliere  were   two  anchors   by 
"  Ich  the  connection  held-first,  legen.lary  and  religious  svmpa  h> 
next   the  civil  rites  and  denominations  current  among  the  Sihjoin.,n 
Doii'ins-  hot  iof  them  were  torn  up  by  Kleisthenes      lie  ci^.ngcd 
lhenn.es  both  of  the  three  Doriau  tribes,  and  of  that  non-Donan 
tr\^.eo  which  he  himself  belonged:  the  last  he  called  by  the  comjili- 
nieutarv  title  of  Archelai  (commanders  of  the  people);  ine  tirst  three 
hc'sty^'n!    the  insulting  names  of  llyata^  Oneata>,  and  Chcereata^. 
from  the  three  Greek  wonls  signifying  a  boar,  an  t^ss,  and  a  little  pig. 
Te  extreme  bitterness  of  such  an  insult  can  on  y  be  appreciat...d 
4  len  w^  iancy  to  ourselves  the  reverence  with  which  the   ril.es  in  a 
G  ec  an  city  regr.rde.l  tlie  Ikio  from  whom  their  name  was  borrowed. 
Tlntt lese  lU'W  denominations,  given  by  Kleisthenes,  involved  an 
intenti    lal  de-nulation  of  the  Dorian  tribes  as  well  as  an  assumption 
of  superiority'lv..;  his  own,  is  aflirmed  by  Herodotus,  and  seems  well 
flp^p^viIl<'' oi  Credit.  ,,     .     ,.     _,• 

Bu  th<.  violence  of  which  Kleisthenes  was  capable  m  his  an  t- 
ViMvcim  aniipathv,  is  manifested  still  more  plainly  in  his  i.iocecd- 
h,  ;s  vv  b  «4:,ect-to  the  hero  Adrastus  and  to  the  legendary  sen  imcut 
oniic  people      Something  has  already  been  said  in  a  former  <-,hapter 
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about  this  remarkable  incident,  which  mii.st  liowever  be  liere  again 
brietiy  noticed.  The  hero  Adrastus,  whose  chapel  Herodotus  liim- 
scU'  saw  in  the  Sik3^oniaii  agora,  was  common  both  to  xVrgos  and  to 
Sikyon,  and  was  the  object  of  special  reverence  at  l)oth.  He  figures 
in  the  legend  as  king  of  Argos,  and  as  the  grandson  and  heir  of 
Polybus  king  of  Sikyon.  He  was  the  unhappy  leader  of  the  two 
sieges  of  Thebes,  so  famous  in  the  ancient  epic.  The  Sikyonians 
listened  with  delight  both  to  the  exploits  of  the  Argeians  against 
Thebes,  as  celebrated  in  the  recitations  of  the  epical  rhapsodes,  and  to 
the  mournful  tale  of  Adrastus  and  his  family  misfortunes,  as  sung  in 
the  tragic  chorus.  Kleisthenes  not  only  forbade  the  rhapsodes  to 
come  to  Sikyon,  but  further  resolved  to  expel  Adrastus  him.self  from 
the  country — such  is  tlie  literal  Greek  expression,  the  hero  himself 
being  believed  to  be  actually  present  and  domiciled  among  the  people. 
He  first  applied  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  this 
banishment  into  direct  effect;  but  the  Pythian  priestess  returned  an 
answer  of  indignant  refusal, — "  Adrastus  is  king  of  the  Sikyonians, 
but  thou  art  a  ruffian."  Thus  baffled,  he  put  in  practice  a  strategem 
calculated  to  induce  Adrastus  to  depart  of  his  own  accord.  He  sent  to 
TJiebes  to  beg  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  introduce  into  Sikyon  the 
hero  Melanippus;  and  the  permission  was  granted.  Now  Melanippus 
— being  celebrated  in  the  legend  as  the  puissant  champion  of  Thebes 
against  Adrastus  and  the  Argeian  besiegers,  and  as  having  slain  both 
Mekisteus  the  brother,  and  Tydeus  the  son-in-law,  of  Adrastus — was 
pre-eminently  odious  to  the  latter.  Kleisthenes  brought  this  anti- 
national  hero  into  Sikyon,  assigning  to  him  consecrated  ground  in 
the  prytaneium  or  government-house,  and  even  in  that  part  which 
was  most  strongly  fortitied  (for  it  seems  that  Adrastus  was  conceived 
as  likely  to  assail  and  to  battle  with  the  intruder) — moreover  he  took 
away  both  the  tragic  choruses  and  the  sacrifice  from  Adrastus, 
assigning  the  former  to  the  god  Dionysus,  and  the  latter  to  Melan- 
ippus. 

The  religious  manifestations  of  Sikyon  being  thus  transferred  from 
Adrastus  to  his  mortal  foe,  and  from  the  cause  of  Argeians  in  the 
siege  of  Thebes  to  that  of  the  Thebans,  Adrastus  was  presumed  to 
have  voluntarily  retired  from  the  ])lace.  And  the  purpose  which 
Kleisthenes  contemplated,  of  breaking  the  community  of  feeling 
between  Sikyon  and  Argos,  was  in  part  accomplished. 

A  ruler  who  could  do  such  violence  to  the  religious  and  legendary 
sentiment  of  his  community  ma^^  well  be  supposed  capable  of  inflict- 
ing that  deliberate  insult  upon  the  Dorian  tribes  whicli  is  implied  in 
tlpeir  new  appellations.  As  we  are  uninformed,  however,  of  the 
State  of  things  which  preceded,  we  know  not  how  far  it  may  have 
been  a  retaliation  for  previous  insult  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is 
plain  that  the  Dorians  of  Sikyon  maintained  themselves  and  their 
ancient  tribes  quite  apart  from  the  remaining  community;  though 
what  the  otl^r , constituent  portions  of  the  population  were,  or  in 
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what  relation  they  stood  to  these  Dorians,  we  are  not  enabled  to 
make  out.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  a  dependent  rural  popidation  in  tlie 
territory  of  Sikyon,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  analo- 
gous to  the  Hefots  in  Laconia.  In  Sikyon  this  class  was  termed  the 
Korynephori  (club-men)  or  the  Katonakophori,  from  the  thick 
woolen  mantle  which  they  wore,  with  a  sheepskin  sewn  on  to  the 
skirt:  in  Ariros  they  were  called  Gymnesii,  from  their  not  possessing 
the  military  panoply  or  the  use  of  regular  arms:  in  Epidaurus,  Ko- 
nipodes  or  the  Dusty-footed.  We  may  conclude  that  a  similar  class 
existed  in  Corinth,  in  Megara,  and  in ~  each  of  the  Dorian  towns  of 
the  Argolic  Akte.  But  besides  the  Dorian  tribes  and  these  rustics, 
there  must  probably  have  existed  non-Dorian  proprietors  and  town- 
residents,  and  upon  them  we  may  suppose  that  the  power  of  the 
Orthagoridie  and  of  Kleisthen^s  was  founded,  perhaps  more  friendly 
and   indulgent  to  the  rustic  serfs  than  that  of  the  Dorians  liad  been 

previously.    The  moderation  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  the  Ortha- 

goridtv  generally  is  belied  by  tlie  proceedings  of  Kleisthenes.  But 
we  may  probably  believe  that  his  predecessors,  contc  nt  with  main- 
taining the  real  predominance  of  the  non-Dorian  over  the  Dorian 
population,  meddled  very  little  with  the  separate  position  and  civil 
habits  of  the  latter — while  Kleisthenes,  provoked  or  alarmed  by  some 
attempt  on  their  part  to  strengthen  alliance  with  the  A rgeians,  re- 
sorted both  to  repressive  measures  and  to  that  offensive  nomenclature 
which  has  been  above  cited.  The  preservation  of  the  power  of 
Kleisthenes  was  due  to  his  military  energy  (according  to  Aristotle) 
even  more  than  to  his  moderation  and  popular  conduct.  It  was 
aided  probably  by  his  mngniticciit  displays  at  the  public  games,  for 

he  was  victor  \u  the  chanot-race  at  the  Pythian  games  582  B.C.,  as 
well  as  at  the  Olympic  games  besides.  Moreover  he  was  in  fact  the 
hist  of  tlie  race,  nor  did  he  transmit  his  power  to  any  successor. 

The  reigns  of  the  early  Orthagorida?  then  may  be  considered  as 
marking  a  predominance,  newly  acquired  but  quietly  exercised,  of 
the  non-Dorians  over  the  Dorians  in  Sikyon:  the  reign  of  Kleisthenes, 
as  displaying  a  strong  explosion  of  antipathy  from  the  former  toward 
the  latter.  And  though  this  antipathy,  with  the  application  of  those 
opprobrious  tribe-naint^s  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  stand  ascribed  to 
Kleisthenes  personally — we  may  see  that  the  non-Dorians  in  Sikyon 
shared  it  generally,  because  these  same  tribe-names  C(Uitinued*  to 
be  applied  not  only  during  the  reign  of  that  despot,  but  also  for  sixt}^ 
;,  ears  longer,  after  his  death.  It  is  liardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
such  denominations  could  never  have  been  acknowledged  or  cm- 
ployed  among  the  Dorians  themselves.  After  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years  from  the  death  of  Kleisthenes,  the  Sikyon ians  came  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  feud,  and  placed  *the  tribe-names  on  a 
footing  satisfactory  to  all  ])arties.  The  old  Dorian  denominations 
(Ilylle^s,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes)  were  , re-established,  while  the 
name  of  the  fourth  tribe,  or  i\on-Dorians.  was  changed  from  Archelai 
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to  ^gialeis— ^Egialeus    son  of  Adrastus    being  constituted    theL 
eponymus.     This  choice,  of  the  son  of  Adrastus  for  an  eponvmus ' 
seems  to  show  that  the  worship  of  Ach'astus  himself  was  then  revived 
m  Sikyon,  since  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Of  the  war  which. Kleisthenes  helped  to  conduct  against  Kirrha 
for  the  protection  of  the  Delphian  temple,  I  shall  speak  in  another 
place.     His  death  and  the  cessation  of  his   dynasty  seem   to  have 
occurred  about  560  B.C.,  as  far  as  the  chronology  can  be  made  out 
That  he  was  put  down  by  the  Spartans  (as  K.  E.  Hermann    O   MUl- 
Icr  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  suppose)  can  be  hardly  admitted  consistently 

with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  continuance  o*f 
.the  insulting  names  imposed  by  him  upon  the  Dorian  tribes  for  many 
years  after  his  death.     Now,  had  the  Spartans  forcibly  interfered  for 
the  suppression  of  his  dynasty,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that, 
even  if  they  did  not  restore  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  Dorians 
in  Sikyon,  they  would  at  least  have  rescued  the  Dorian  tribes  from 
this  obvious  Ignominy.     But  it  seems   doubtful  whether  Kleisthenes 
had  any  son:  and  the  extraordinary  importance  attached  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Ins  daugliter  Agariste,  whom  he  ])estowed  upon  the  Athenian 
ivlegakles  of  the  great  family  Alkmieonida?,  seems  rather  to  envince 
that  she  was  an  heiress— not  to  his  power,  but  to  his  wealth.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  that  marriage,  from  which  was  born 
the  Athenian  leader  Kleisthenes,  afterward  the  author  of  the  great 
democratical  revolution  at  Atliens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pcisis- 
tratidje;  but  the  lively  and  amusing  details  with  which  Herodotus  has 
siirrounded  it  bear  much  more  the  stamp  of  romance  than  of  reality 
Dressed  up  apparently  by  some  ingenious  Athenian  as  a  compliment  to 

the  AlkmaHmid  lineage  of  hiscily,  which  comprised  both  Kleisthenes 
and  Perikles,  the  narrative  commemorates  a  marriage-rivalry  between 
that  lineage  and  another  noble  A.theniaii  house,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
gives  a  mythical  explanation  of  a  phrase  seemingly  proverbial  at 
Athens— ''Jlippo/deides  don't  care:' 

Plutarch  numbers  ^Esehines  of  Sikyon  among  the  despots  put  down 
by  Sparta:  at  what  period  this  took  place,  or  how  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  history  of  Kleisthenes  as  given  in  Herodotus,  we  are  unable 
to  say. 

Contemporaneous  wilh  the  Orthagoridae  at  Sikyon— but  beginning 
a  little  later  and  closing  somewhat  earlier— we  liiid  the  despofs  Kyp- 
selus  and  Periander  at  Corinth.  The  former  appears  as  the  subverter 
of  the  oligarchy  called  the  Bacchiada3.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
accomplished  his  object  we  find  no  information:  and  this  historical 
blank  is  inadequately  tilled  up  by  various  religious  proo-nostics  and 
oracles,  foreshadowing  the  rise,  the  harsh  rule,  and  the  dethronement 
after  two  generations,  of  these  powerful  despots. 

According  to  an  idea  deeply  seated  in  the  Greek  mind,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  prince  or  of  a  great  power  is  usually  signified  by  the 
gods  beforehand,  though  cltlier  through  hardness  of  heart  or  mad- 
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vertence  no  heed  is  taken  of  the  warning.  In  reference  to  Kypselus 
and  the  Bac('hiada%  we  are  informed  that  Melas,  the  ancestor  of  the 
former  was  one  of  the  original  settlei's  at  Corinth  who  accompanied 
the  lirst  Dorian  chief  Aletes,  and  that  Aletes  was  in  vain  warned  by 
an  oracle  not  to  admit  him.  Again,  too,  immediately  before  Kypselus 
was  born,  the  Bacchiadtc  received  notice  that  his  mother  was  about 
to  o-ive  birth  to  one  who  would  prove  their  ruin:  the  dangerous  infant 
escaped  destruction  only  by  a  hair's  breadth,  being  preserved  from 
the  intent  of  his  destroyers  by  lucky  concealment  in  a  chest.  Labda, 
the  mother  of  Kypselus,  was  daughter  of  Amphion,  who  belonged  to 
the  gens  or  sept  of  the  Bacchiadie;  but  she  was  lame,  and  none  of 
the  ^ens  would  consent  to  marry  her  with  that  deformity.  Eetion, 
.son  of  Echekrates,  who  became  her  husband,  belonged  to  a  different, 
vet  hardly  less  distins^oiished,  heroic  genealogy.  He  was  of  the 
Lapithiw  descended  from  Kicneus,  and  dwelling  in  the  Corinthian 
dcme  called  Petra.  We  see  thus  thai  Kypselus  was  not  only  a  high- 
born man  in  the  city,  but  a  Bacchiad 'by  half-birth:  both  of  these 
circmnstanccs  were  likely  to  make  exclusion  from  the  government 
intolerable  to  him.  lie  rendered  himself  higlily  popular  with  the 
people,  and  by  their  aid  overthrew  and  expelled  the  Bacchnuhx?,  con- 
tinuing as  despot  at  Corinth  for  thirty  years  until  his  death  (b.-c.  655- 
625)  According  to  Aristotle,  he  maintained  throughout  life  the  same 
conciliatory  behavior  by  which  his  power  had  first  been  acqinred; 
and  his  popuku'ity  was  so  effectually  sustained  that  he  had  never  any 
occasion  for  a  body-guard.  But  the  Corinthian  oligarchy  of  the 
century  of  Herodotus  (whose  tale  that  liistorian  has  embodied  in  the 
oration  of  the  Corinthian  envoy  Sosikles  to  the  Spartans)  gave  a  very 
different  description,  and  depicted  Kypselus  as  a  cruel  ruler,  who 
banished,  robbed,  and  nmrdered  by  wholesale. 

His  son  and  successor  Periander,  though  energetic  as  a  warrior, 
distin2:uished  as  an  encourager  of  poetry  and  music,  and  even  num- 
bered bv  some  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  is  nevertheless 
uniformly  represented  as  opi)ressive  and  inhuman  in  his  treatment 
of  subiects.  The  revolting  stories  which  are  told  respecting  his  pri- 
vate life,  and  his  relations  with  his  mother  and  his  wife,  may  for  the 
most  part  be  regarded  as  calumnies  sug.irested  by  odious  associations 
with  his  memory.  But  there  seems  good  reason  for  impiiting  to  him 
tyranny  of  the  worst  character.  The  sanguinary  maxims  of  pre- 
caution, so  often  acted  upon  by  Grecian  despots,  were  traced  back 
in  ordinary  belief  to  Periander  and  his  contemporary  Ihrasybulus 
despot  of  Miletus.  He  maintained  a  powerful  body-guard,  slrcd 
much  blood,  and  was  exorbitant  in  his  exactions,  a  part  of  which 
was  employed  in  votive  offerings  at  Olympia.  Such  munificence  to 
the  gods  was  considered  by  Aristotle  and  others  as  part  ot  a  deliber- 
ate system  with  the  view^  of  keeping  his  subjects  both  hard  at  work 
and  poor.  On  one  occasion  we  are  tcld  tiiat  he  invited  the  women 
of  Corinth  to  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  a  religious  festival,  and 
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then  stripped  them  of  their  rich  attire  and  ornaments.    By  some 

later  writers  he  is  painted  as  the  stern  foe  of  everything  like  luxury 
and  dissolute  habits— enforcing  industry,  compelling  every  man  to 
render  account  of  liis  means  of  livelihood,  and  causing  the  pro- 
cui'esses  of  Corinth  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  Though  the  general 
features  of  his  ciiaracter,  his  cruel  tyranny  no  less  than  his  vigor  and 
ability,  may  be  sufficiently  relied  on,  yet  the  particular  incidents 
connected  with  his  name  are  all  extremely  dubious.  The  most  credi- 
ble of  all  seems  to  be  the  tale  of  his  inexpiable  quarrel  WMth  his  son  and 
his  brutal  treatment  of  many  noble  Korkynean  youths,  as  related  in 
Herodotus.  Periander  is  said  to  have  piit  to  death  his  wife  Melissa, 
daughter  of  Prokles  despot  of  Epidaurus.  His  son  Lykopliron, 
informed  of  this  deed,  contracted  an  incurable  antipathy  against 
him.  Periander,  after  vainly  trying  both  by  rigor  and  by  concili- 
ation, to  conquer  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  son,  sent  him  to 
reside  at  Korkyra,  then  dependent  upon  his  ride;  but  when  he  found 
himself  growing  old  and  disabled,  he  recalled  him  to  Corinth,  in 
order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  tlie  dynasty.  Lykopliron  still 
obstinately  declined  all  personal  communieation  with  his  father,  upon 
which  the  latter  desired  him  to  come  to  Corinth,  and  engaged  him- 
self to  go  over  to  Korkyra.  So  terrilied  were  the  Korkyrieans  at  the 
idea  of  a  visit  from  this  formidable  old  man,  that  they  put  Lyko- 
pliron to  death — a  deed  which  Periander  avenged  by  seizing' 300 
youths  of  their  noblest  families,  and  sending  them  over  to  the  Lydian 
king  Alyattes  at  Sardis,  in  order  that  they  might  be  castrated  and 
made  to  serve  as  eunuchs.  The  Corinthian  vessels  in  which  the 
youths  were  dispatched  fortunately  touched  at  Samos  in  the  way; 
where  the  Samians  and  Knidians,*^ shocked  at  a  proceeding  which 
outraged  all  Hellenic  sentiment,  contrived  to  rescue  the  youths  from 
the  miserable  fate  intended  for  them,  and  after  the  death  of  Peri- 
ander sent  them  back  to  their  native  island. 

While  we  turn  with  displeasure  from  the  political  life  of  this  man, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  made  acquainted  with  the  great  extent  of 
his  power — greater  than  that  wiiicli  w^as  ever  possessed  by  Corinth 
after  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty.  Korkyra,  Ambi-akia,  Leukas, 
and  Anaktorium,  all  Corinthian  colonies,  but  in  the  next  century 
independent  states,  appear  in  his  time  dependencies  of  Corinth. 
Ambrakia  is  said  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  another  despot 
named  Periander,  probably  also  a  Kypselid  by  birth.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  the  tow^ns  of  xVnaktorium,*^Leukas,  and  Apollonia  in  the 
Ionian  gulf,  were  either  founded  by  the  Kypselids,  or  received  rein- 
forcements of  Corinthian  colonists,  during  their  dynasty,  though 
Korkyra  was  established  considerably  earlier. 

The  reign  of  Periander  lasted  for  forty  years  (b  c.  625-585):  Psam- 
metichus  son  of  Gordius,  who  succeeded  him,  reigned  three  years, 
and  the  Kypselid  dynasty  is  then  said  to  have  closed  after  having 
continued  for  seventy-tliree  years.     In  respect  of  power,  magnificent 
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display,  and  widespread  connections  both  in  Asia  and  in  Italy,  tliey 
evidently  stood  high  among  the  Greeks  of  their  tiine.  Their  olTer- 
ino-s  consecrated  at  Olympia  excited  great  admiration,  especially  the 
gift  colossal  statue  of  'Zeiis  and  tlie  large  chest  of  cedar-wood  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  Here,  overlaid  with  various  figures  in  gold 
and  ivory.  The  tigures  were  borrowed  from  mythical  inid  legendary 
story,  while  the  chest  was  a  commemoration  both  of  the  name  of 
Kypselus  and  of  the  tale  of  his  marvelous  preservation  in  infancy. 
If  Plutarch  is  correct,  this  powerful  dynasty  is  to  be  numben  ( 
among  the  despots  put  down  by  Sparta.  Yet  "such  intervention  o. 
the  Spartans,  granting  it  to  have  been  matter  of  fact,  can  hardly  have 
been  known  to  Herodotus. 

Coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  commencement  of  Periander  s 
reign  at  Corinth,  we  find  Theagenes  despot  at  iNlegara,  who  is  also 
said  to  have  acquired  his  power  by  demagogic  arts,  as  well  as  by 
violent  aggressions  against  the  ricii  proprietors,  whose  cattle  lie 
destroy ed'ln  their  pastures  bv  the  side  of  the  y'i\qy.  We  are  not  told 
by  what  previous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  rich  this  hatred  of  the 
people  had  been  earned;  but  Theagenes  carried  the  popular  feeling 
completely  along  with  him,  obtained  by  public  vote  a  body  of  guards 
ostensibly  for  his  personal  safety,  and  employed  them  to  overthrow 
the  oligarchy.  Yet  he  did  not  maintain  his  power  even  for  his  own 
life  A  second  revolution  dethroned  and  expelled  him,  on  which 
occasion,  after  a  short  interval  of  temperate  goverimient,  the  people 
are  said  to  have  renewed  in  a  still  more  marked  way  their  antipathies 
ao-ainst  the  rich;  banishing  some  of  them  with  contiscation  of  prop- 
erty intruding  into  the  houses  of  others  with  demands  for  forced 
hospitality,  and  even  passing  a  formal  Palintokia— or  decree  to 
require  from  the  rich  who  had  lent  money  on  interest,  the  refunding 
of  all  past  interest  paid  to  them  by  their  debtors.    To  appreciate  cor^ 

rectly  such  a  demand,  we  must  recollect  that  the  practiee  of  taking 
interest  for  monev  lent  was  rcL^arded  by  a  large  proi)ortion  of  early 
ancient  society  with  feelings  oif  unqualified  reprobation.  And  it  will 
be  seen,  when  w^e  come  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  how  much  such 
violent  reactionary  feeling  against  the  creditor  was  provoked  by  the 
antecedent  working  of  the  harsh  law  determining  his  rights. 

We  hear  in  general  terms  of  more  than  one  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Me<z:ara— a  disorderly  democracy  subverted  by  returning 
oligarchical  exiles,  and  these  again  unable  long  to  maintain  them- 
selves; but  we  are  alike  uninformed  as  to  dates  and  details.  And  in 
respect  to  one  of  these  struggles  we  arc  admitted  to  the  outpourings 
of  a  contemporary  and  a  sulTerer— the  ]VIegarian  poet  Theognis. 
Unfortunatelv  his  elegitic  verses  as  we  pos-^ess  them  are  in  a  state  so 
broken,  incoherent,  and  interpolated,  that  we  make  out  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  events  which  call  them  forth.  Still  less  can  we 
discover  in  the  verses  of  Theognis  that  strength  and  peculiarity  of 
pure  Dorian  feeling,  which,  since  the  pu])lication  of  O.  Midler's  Hi<- 
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tory  of  the  Dorians,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  look  for  so  extensively 
But  we  sec  that  the  poet  was  connected  with  an  oligarchy  of  birth* 
and  not  of  wealth,  which  had  recently  been  subverted  by  the  break- 
ing in  of  the  rustic  population  previously  subject  and  degraded— that 
these  subjects  were  content  to  submit  to  a  single-headed  despot  in 
order  to  escape  from  their  former  rulers— and  that  Theo"-nis  had 
himself  been  betrayed  by  his  own  friends  and  coinpanious,%tripped 
of  his  property  and  exiled,  through  the  wrong-doing  "of  enemies 
whose  blood  he  hopes  one  day  to  be  permitted  to  drink."     The  con- 


Citizens,  and  their  importance  had  been  immenseiv  enhanced.     Thus 
(according  to  his  impression)  the  vile  breed  has  'trodden  down  the 
noble— the  bad  have  become  masters,  and  the  e:ood  are  no  lonoer  of 
any  account.     Tiie  bitterness  and  humiliation  which  attend  ^upon 
poverty,  and  the  undue  ascendency  which  wealth  confers  even  upon 
the  most  worthless  of  mankind,  are  among  the  prominent  subjects  of 
his  complaint.     His  keen  personal  feeling  on  this  point  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  recent  revolution  had  no  way  over- 
thrown tlie  influence  of  property;  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of 
Welcker,  who  infers  without  ground,  from  a  passage  of  uncertain 
meaning,  that  the  land  of  the  state  had  been  formally  redivided. 
The  Megarian  revolution,  so  far  as  we  apprehend  it  from  Theos-nis* 
appears  to  have  improved  materially  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
around  the  town,  and  to  have  strengthened  a  certain  class  whom  he 
considers  ''the  bad  rich"— while  it  extinguished  the   privileoes  of 
that  governing  order,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  denominated  in 
his  language  "the  good  and  the  virtuous,"  with  ruinous  elfect  upon 
his  own  individual  fortunes.     How  far  this  governing  order  was 
exclusively  Dorian,  we  have  no  means  of  deterrniniiig.     The  political 
change  by  which  Theognis  sulfered,  and  the  new  despot  whom  he 
mdicates  as  either  actually  installed  or  nearly  impendinir,  must  have 
come  considerably  after  the  despotism  of  Theagenes;  for  the  life  of 
the  poet  seems  to  fall  between  570-490  b.c,  while  Theagenes  must 
have  ruled  about  630-600  B.C.     From  the  unfavorable  picture,  there- 
fore, wnich  the  poet  gives  as  his  own  early  experience,  of  tiie  con- 
dition of  the  rural  cultivators,  it  is  evident  that  the  despot  Theagenes 
iiad  neither  conferred  upon  them  any  permanent  benefit,  nor  given 
them  access  to  the  judicial  protection  of  the  city. 

It  is  thus  that  the  despots  of  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Mes-ara  serve 
as  samples  of  those  revolutionary  influences  which,  t(Ward  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  seem  to  have  shaken  or  over- 
turned the  oligarchical  governments  in  very  many  cities  throughout 
the  Grecian  world.  There  existed  a  certain  synipathy  and  alliance 
between  the  despots  of  Corinth  and  Sikyon:  how  far  such  feelino- 
was  further  extended  to  Megara  we  do  not  know.    The  latter  city 
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sfiems  evidently  to  have  been  more  populous  and  powerful  during 
the  seventh  aifd  .sixth  centuries  B.C.  than  we  sha  1  a  terward  hnd 
her  throu  hout  the  two  brilhant  centuries  of  Grecian  history.  Her 
CO  01  ies  found  as  far  distant  as  Bithynia  and  the  Thraciau  Bosphorus 
on  one  side  and  as  Sicily  on  the  other,  argue  an  extent  of  trade  as 
well  as^naval  force  once\ot  i"ferior  to  Athens ;  so  that  we  sM  be 
the  less  suprised  when  we  approach  tlie  life  of  bolon  to  Una  utr  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Salamis.  and  long  mamta.n.ng  it,  at  o  e 
time  with  every  promise  of  triumph,  against  the  entire  force  of  the 
Athenians. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IONIC   PORTION   OF   HELLAS— ATHENS   BEFORE   SOLON. 

Having  traced  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  ^fanty  stream  of 
Peloponnesian  liistory,  from  the  tirsl  commencemeut  ot  an  autJtnU<3 
rliroiioloirv  in  776  B.C.,  to  the  maxinmm  of  bpaitan  territorial 
a Ssit^^n  and  the  general  acknowledgment  of  Spartan  primacy 
?,rk^r  to547BC  I  proceed  to  state  as  much  as  can  be  made  out 
?e  pect?n^.  Jhe'lonic^portion  of  Hellas  .luring  the  same  period  1  his 
noiCn  cSinpreheuds  Atliens  and  Eubeea-lhe  Cyclades  islands-and 
the  Ionic  ciUes  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  their  dilTerent 

*^*^ir  Uie  case  of  Peloponnesus,  we  have  been  enabled  to  discern 
son  et  n'^Tike  an  order  of  real  facts  iu  the  period  alluded  to-Sparta 
ma£g"eat  strides,  while  Argos  falls.  In  «'- --^^^X'o^ Idstor  - 
tunatelv  our  materials  are  less  instructive.  The  numbei  ot  liislo u 
caffi  cts,'  ant<n-ior  to  the  Solonian  legislation,  is  very  tew  indeed :  the 
in  erval  between  776  B.C.  and  624  B.C.,  the  epoch  of  Drake  s  legisk- 
iton  I  short  Ume  prior  to  Kylon's  attempte.l  usurpation,  gives  us 
merelv  a  list  of  archons,  denuded  of  all  incident. 

In  compliment  to  the  heroism  of  Kodrus,  who  had  sacrificed  his 
life  for  Uie  safety  of  his  country,  we  are  told  that  no  person  after  1  im 
i^^s  permitted  to'  bear  the  title  of  king.     His  son  Medon  ami    ..We 
successors-Akastns,   Archippus,    '  hersippus    Phorlas    ^^S' |^'f^' 
nifX'netus    Pherekles,  Ariphron,  Thespieus,  Agamestor,  ^sclijhis 
and" Alkma'on-werc  all  archons  for  Ufe.     In  the  second  year  of 
Al  m^on  753  BC  )  the  dignity  of  archou  was  restricted  to  a  dura- 
dS^cn  years  and  seven  of  these  decennial  archons  are  numbered 
S^lnroP     l^imWcs,  Kleidikus,  Hippomencs.    Leokrates.  Apsan- 
d^us  Eryxiaf    With  Kreon,  who  succeeded  Eryxias,  the  archonslnp 
was  not  only  made  annual,  but  put  into  commi'ssion  and  distributed 
rmom^  nine  persons.     These  nine  archons  an nually  changed  continue 
throughout  all  the  historical  period,  interrupted  only  by  the  few 
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intervals  of  political  disturbauce  and  foreign  compression.  Down  to 
Kleidikus  and  Hippomenes  (714  B.C.),  the  dignity  of  arclion  had  con- 
tinued to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Medontidce  or  descendants  of 

Medon  and  Kodrus;  at.  that  period  it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the 
Eupatrids,  or  order  of  nobility  in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  series  of  names  by  which  we  step  down  from  the  level 
of  legend  to  that  of  history.  AH  our  historical  knowledge  of  Athens 
is  confined  to  the  annual  archons;  which  series  of  eponymous 
archons,  from  Kreon  downwards,  is  perfectly  trustworthy.  Above 
683  B.C.,  the  Attic  antiquaries  have  provided  us  with  a  string  of 
names,  which  we  must  take  as  we  find  them,  without  being  able  either 
to  warrant  the  whole  or  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact  that  Athens,  like  so  many  other 
comnmnities  of  Greece,  was  iu  its  primitive  times  governed  by  an 
hereditary  line  of  kings,  and  that  it  passed  from  that  form  of  govern- 
ment into  a  commouwealth,  first  oligarchical,  afterward  demo- 
cratical. 

We  arc  in  no  condition  to  determine  the  civil  classification  and 
political  constitution  of  Attica,  even  at  the  period  of  the  archonship 
of  Kreon,  688  b.c  ,  when  authentic  Athenian  chronology  first  com- 
mences— much  less  can  we  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  anterior 
centuries.  Great  political  changes  were  introduced  first  by  Solon 
(about  594  b.c),  next  by  Kleisthenes  (509  b.c),  afterward  by  Ariste- 
ides,  Perikles,  and  Ephialtes,  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars;  so  that  the  old  ante-Solonian — nay  even  the  real  Solonian — 
polity  was  thus  put  more  and  more  out  of  date  and  out  of  knowledge. 

But  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting  that  old  polity 
is  derived  from  authors  who  lived  after  all  or  most  of  these  great 
changes — and  who,  finding  no  records,  nor  an3^thing  better  than  cur- 
rent legends,  explained  the  foretime  as  well  as  they  could  by  guesses 
more  or  less  ingenious,  generally  attached  to  the  dominant  legendary 
names.  They  were  sometimes  able  to  found  their  conclusions  upon 
religious  usages,  periodical  ceremonies,  or  common  sacrifices,  still 
subsisting  in  their  own  time.  These  were  doubtless  the  best  evi- 
dences to  be  found  respecting  Athenian  antiquity,  since  such  prac- 
tices often  continued  unaltered  throughout  all  the  political  changes. 
It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  we  arrive  at  some  partial  knowledge  of 
he  ante-Solonian  condition  of  Attica,  though  as  a  whole  it  still 
remains  dark  and  unintelligible,  even  after  the  many  illustrations  of 
modern  commentators. 

Philochorus,  writing  in  the  third  centiuy  before  the  Christian  era, 
stated,  that  Kekrops  had  originally  distributed  Attica  into  twelve 
districts— Kekropia,  Tetrapolis  Epakria,  Dekeleia,  Eleusis,  Aphidnse, 
Thorikus,  Brauron,  K3^therus,  Sphettus;  Kephisia,  Phalerus — and 
that  these  twelve  were  consolidated  into  one  political  society  by 
Theseus.  This  partition  does  not  comprise  the  Megarid,  which, 
according  to  other  statements,  is  represented  as  united  with  Attica, 
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and  as  having  formed  part  of  the  distribution  made  by  king  Pandion 
among  bis  four  sons,  Nisus,  ^geus,  Pallas  and  Lykus— a  story  as 
old  as  Sophokles  at  least.  In  other  accounts,  again,  a  quadruple 
division  is  applied  to  the  tribes,  which  are  stated*  to  have  b6en  four 
in  number,  beginning  from  Kekrops — called  in  his  time  Kekropis, 
Autochthon,  Akta^a,  and  Paralia.  Under  King  Kranaus,  these 
tribes  (we  are  told)  received  the  names  of  Kranais,  Atthis,  Meso- 
gaea,  and  Diakria — under  Erichthonius,  those  of  Dias,  Athenais, 
Poseidonias,  Hepha?stias:  at  last,  shortly  after  Erechtheus,  they  were 
denominated  after  the  four  sons  of  Ion  (son  of  Kreusa  daughter  of 
Erechtheus,  by  Apollo),  Geleontes,  Hopletes,  ^gikoreis,  Argadeis. 
The  four  Attic  or  Ionic  tribes,  under  these  last-mentioned  names, 
continued  to  form  the  classilication  of  the  citizens  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  Kleisthenes  in  509  B.  c. ,  by  wiiich  the  ten  tribes  were  intro- 
duced, as  wetind  them  down  to  the  period  of  .Macedonian  ascendency. 
It  is  affirmed,  and  with  some  etymological  plausibility,  that  the 
denominations  of  these  four  tribes  must  originally  have  had  reference 
to  the  occupations  of  those  who  bore  them — the  Hopletes  being  the 
icarrioT'dass,  the  ^gikoreis  goatherds,  the  Argadeis  artisans,  and  the 
Geleontes  (Teleontes,  or  Gedaonies)  cultlratoi:^.  Hence  some  authors 
have  ascribed  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Attica  an  actual  primitive 
distribution  into  hereditary  professions  or  castes,  similar  to  that 
wdiich  prevailed  in  India  and  Egypt.  If  we  should  even  grant  that 
such  a  division  into  castes  might  originally  have  prevailed,  it  must 
have  grown  obsolete  long  before  the  time  of  Solon:  but  there  seem 
no  sullicient  grounds  for  believing  that  it  ever  did  prevail.  The 
names  of  the  tribes  may  have  been  originally  borrowed  from  certain 
professions,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  reality  corre- 
sponded to  this  derivation,  or  that  every  individual  who  belonged  to 
any  tribe  was  a  member  of  the  profession  from  whence  the  name  had 
originally  been  derived.  From  the  etymology  of  the  names,  be  it 
ever  so  clear,  we  cannot  safely  assume  the  historical  reality  of  a 
classification  according  to  professions.  And  this  objection  (which 
would  be  weighty  even  if  the  etymology  had  been  clear)  becomes 
irresistible  when  we  add  that  even  the  et\^moloi?y  is  not  bevond  dis- 
pute;  that  the  names  themselves  ara  written  with  a  diversity  which 
cannot  be  reconciled;  and  that  the  four  professions  named  by  Strabo 
omit  the  goatherds  and  include  the  priests;  while  those  specitied  by 
PhUarch  leave  out  the  latter  and  include  the  former. 

All  that  seems  certain  is,  that  these  were  the  four  ancient  Ionic 
tribes  (analogous  to  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes  among  the 
Dorians)  which  prevailed  not  only  at  Athens,  but  among  several  of 
the  Ionic  cities  derived  from  Athens.  The  Geleontes  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  now  remaining  belonging  to  Teos  in  Ionia,  and  all 
the  four  are  named  in  those  of  Kyzikus  in  the  Propontis,  which  was 
a  foundation  from  the  Ionic  Miletus.  The  four  tribes,  and  the  four 
names  (allowing  for  some  variations  of  reading),  are  therefore  his- 
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torically  verified.  But  neither  the  time  of  their  introduction,  nor 
their  primitive  import,  are  ascertainable  matters;  nor  can  any  faith 
be  pui  iu  the  various  constructions  of  the  legends  of  Ion,  Erechtheus, 
and  Kekrops,  by  modern  commentators. 

These  four  tribes  may  be  looked  at  either  as  religious  and  social 
aggregates,  in  which  capacity  each  of  them  comprised  three  Phra- 
tries  and  ninety  Gentes;  or  as  political  aggregates,  in  which  point 
of  view  each  included  three  Trittyes  and  tw^elve  Naukraries.  Each 
Phratry  contained  thirty  Gentes:  each  Trittys  comprised  four  Nau- 
kraries: the  total  numbers  were  thus  360  Gentes  and  48  Naukraries. 
Moreover  each  gens  is  said  to  have  contained  thirty  heads  of  families, 
of  whom  therefore  there  w^ould  be  a  total  of  10,800. 

Comparing  these  two  distributions  one  with  the  other,  we  may 
remark  that  thc}^  are  distinct  iu  tlieir  nature  and  proceed  in  opposite 
directions.  The  Trittys  and  the  Naukrary  are  essentially  fractional 
subdivisions  of  the  tribe,  and  resting  upon  the  tribe  as  their  higher 
unity:  the  Naukrary  is  a  local  circumscription,  composed  of  the 
Naukrars  or  principal  householders  (so  the  etymology  seems  to  indi- 
cate), who  levy  iu  each  respective  district  the  quota  of  public 
contributions  whicli  belongs  to  it,  and  superintend  the  disbursement, 
— provide  the  military  force  incumbent  upon  the  district,  being  for 
each  naukrary  tw^o  horsemen  and  one  ship, — and  furnish  the  chief 
district-olficers,  the  Prytanes  of  the  Naukrari.  A  certain  number  of 
foot-soldiers,  varying  according  to  the  demand,  must  probably  bo 
imderstood  as  accompanying  these  horsemen;  but  the  quota  is  not 
specitied,  as  it  was,  perhaps,  thought  unnecessary  to  limit  precisely 
the  obligations  of  any  except  the  wealthier  men  w^ho  served  on 
horseback, — at  a  period  when  oligarchical  ascendency  w'as  para- 
mount, and  when  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive subjection.  The  48  naukraries  are  thus  a  systematic  subdi^'ision 
of  the  four  tribes,  embracing  altogether  the  whole  territory,  popula- 
tion, contributions,  and  military  force  of  Attica, — a  subdivision 
framed  exclusively  for  purposes  connected  with  the  entire  state. 

But  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  are  a  distribution  completely  different 
from  this.  They  seem  aggregations  of  small  primitive  unities  into 
larixer;  they  are  indepencient\)f ,  ^nd  do  not  presuppose,  the  tribe; 
they  arise  separatel\'  and  spontaneously,  without  preconcerted  uni- 
formity, and  without  reference  to  a  common  political  purpose;  the 
legislator  tinds  them  pre-existing,  and  adapts  or  modifies  them  to 
answer  some  national  scheme.  We  must  distinguish  the  general  fact 
of  the  classification,  and  the  successive  subordination  in  the  scale,  of 
the  families  to  the  gens,  of  the  gentes  to  the  phratry,  and  of  the  phra- 
tries to  the  tribe — from  the  precise  numerical  symmetry  w^ith  wdiich 
this  subordination  is  invested,  as  w^e  read  it — thirty  families  to  a  gens, 
thirty  gentes  to  a  phratry,  three  phratries  to  each  tribe.  If  such  nice 
equality  of  numbers  could  ever  have  been  procured,  b^'  legislative 
con>5traint  operating  upon  pre-existont  natural  elements,  the  propor- 
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tions  could  not  have  been  permanentlv  maintaiiicd.  But  we  mav 
reasonably  douht  whether  it  ever  did  so  exist:  it  appears  more  like 
the  fancy  of  an  antiqiiar^^  who  pleased  himself  by  snpi)osinii:  an  ori^>'- 
inal  systematic  creation  in  times  anterior  to  records,  by  multijjlviirg- 
together  the  number  of  days' in  the  month  <ind  of  mouths  iu  the  year. 
That  every  pljratry  contained  an  equal  number  of  oentes,  and  every 
gens  an  equal  number  of  families,  is  a  supposition  haidly  admissible 
without  better  evidence  than  we  possess.  But  apart  from  this  ques- 
tionable precision  of  numerical  scale,  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  them- 
selves  were  real,  ancient,  and  durable  associations  amoni;'  the  Athen- 
ian people,  highly  important  to  be  understood.  The  basis  of  the 
whole  was  the  house,  hearth,  or  fandly— a  number  of  which,  greater 
or  less,  composed  the  Gens  or  Genos.  This  gens  was  therefore  a 
clan,  sept,  or  enlarged,  and  partly  factitious,  brotherhood,  bound 
together  by— 1.  Common  religious  ceremonies,  and  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  priesthood,  in  honor  of  the  samegcd,  supposed  to  be  the  prim- 
itive ancestor  and  characterized  by  a  special  surname.  2.  By  a 
common  burial-place.    S.  By  nuUuarrights  of  successions  to  property. 

4.  By  reciprocal  obligations  of  help,  defense,  and  redress  of  injuries. 

5.  By  mutual  right  and  obligation  to  intermarry  in  certain  determi- 
nate cases,  especially  where  there  was  an  orphan  daughter  or  heiress. 

6.  By  possession,  in  some  cnses  at  least,  of  common  property,  an 
archcm  and  a  treasurer  of  their  own. 

Such  were  the  rights  and  o])ligations  characterizing  the  gentile 
union.  The  phratric  union,  binding  together  several  crentcs,  was  less 
intimate,  but  still  included  some  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  an 
analogous  character;  especially  a  commurdon  of  particular  sjicred 
rights,  and  mutual  privileges  o?  prosecution  in  the  event  of  a  phrator 
being  slain.  Each  phratry  was  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
four  tribes,  a,nd  all  the  i)hratries  of  the  same  tribe  enjoyed  a  certain 
periodical  conunmdon  of  sacred  rites,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
magistrate  called  the  Bhylo-Basileus  or  tribe  king,  selected  fiom  the 
Eupatrids:  Zeus  Geleou  was  in  this  manner  the  patron  god  of  the 
tribe  Geleontes.  Lastly,  all  the  four  tribes  were  linked  together  by 
the  common  worship  of  Apollo  Patrons  as  tlieir  divine  father  and 
guardian;  for  Apollo  was  the  fatlu^r  of  Ion,  and  the  Eponvms  of  all 
the  four  tribes  were  reputed  sons  of  Ion. 

^  Thus  stood  the  primitive  religious  and  social  union  of  the  popida- 
tion  of  Attica  in  its  gradually  ascending  scale— as  distinguished  from 
the  pohtieal  union,  probably  of  later  introduction,  repiesented  at 
first  by  the  Trittyes  and  Naukraries,  and  in  after  times  by  the  ten 
Kleisthenean  tribes,  subdivided  into  Trittyes  and  Demes.  'The  relio-- 
ious  and  fanuly  bond  of  aggregation  is  the  earlier  of  the  two:  but  tlTe 
political  bond,  though  beginning  later,  will  be  found  to  acquii'e  con- 
stantly increasing  influence  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  his- 
tory. In  the  former,  personal  relation  is  the  essential  and  predomi- 
nant characteristic— local  rehition  being  subordinate:  in  the  latter. 
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property  and  residence  become  the  chief  considerations,  and  the  per- 
sonal element  counts  only  as  measured  along  with  these  accompani- 
ments. All  these  phratric  and  gentile  associations,  the  larger  as  well 
as  the  smaller,  Avere  founded  upon  the  same  principles  and  tendencies 
of  the  Grecian  mind — a  coalescence  of  the  idea  of  w^orship  with  that 
of  ancestry,  or  of  communion  in  certain  special  religious  rites  with 
communion  of  blood,  real  or  supposed.  The  god  or  hero,  to  whom 
the  assembled  members  offered  their  sacrifices,  was  conceived  as  the 
primitive  ancestor  to  whom  they  owed  their  origin;  often  through  a 
long  list  of  intermediate  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ]\lilesian  Ileka- 
tajiis,  so  often  before  adverted  to.  Each  family  had  its  own  sacred 
rites  and  funereal  commemoration  of  ancestors,  celebrated  by  tlie 
master  of  the  house,  to  which  none  but  members  of  the  family  were 
admissible:  so  that  the  extinction  of  a  family,  carrying  wiih  it  the 
suspension  of  these  religious  rites,  was  held  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a 
misfortune,  not  merely  from  the  loss  of  the  citizens  composing  it,  but 
also  because  the  family  gods  and  the  names  of  deceased  citizens  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  honors  and  might  visit  the  country  with  dis- 
pleasure. The  larger  associations,  called  Gens,  Phratry,  tribe,  were 
formed  by  an  extension  of  the  same  principle — of  the  family  considered 
as  a  religious  brotherhood,  worshiping  some  common  god  or  hero 
with  an  appropriate  surname,  and  recognizii\^  him  as  their  joint 
ancestor:  and  the  festivals  Theoenia  and  Apaturia  (the  first  Attic,  the 
second  common  to  all  the  Ionic  race)  annually  brought  together  the 
members  of  these  phratries  and  gentes  for  worship,  festivity,  and 
maintenance  of  special  sympathies;  thus  strengthening  the  larger 
ties  without  effacing  the  smaller. 

Such  vvd-e  the  manifestations  of  Grecian  socialty,  as  we  read  them 
in  the  early  constitution,  not  merely  of  Attica,  but  of  other  Grecian 
states  besides.  To  Aristotle  and  Dikaearchus  it  was  an  interestin.g 
inquiry  to  trace  back  all  political  society  into  certain  assuined  ele- 
mentary atoms,  and  to  show  by  wdiat  motives  and  means  tln^.  original 
families,  each  having  its  separate  meal-bin  and  fireplace,  had  been 

brought  together  into  larger  aggregates.  But  the  historian  must 
accept  as  an  ultimate  fact  the  earliest  state  of  things  wiiich  his  wit- 
nesses make  knowm  to  him,  and  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  gen- 
tile and  phratric  unions  are  matters  into  the  beginning  of  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  penetrate. 

Pollux  (probably  from  Aristotle's  lost  work  on  the  Constitutions  of 
Greece)  informs  us  distinctly  that  the  members  of  the  same  gens  at 
Athens  were  not  commonly  related  by  blood, — and  even  w  ithout  any 
express  testimony  we  might  have  concluded  such  to  be  the  fact.  To 
what  extent  the  gens  at  the  unknown  epoch  of  its  first  formation  w^as 
based  upon  actual  relationship,  we  have  no  m.eans  of  determining, 
either  wdth  regard  to  the  iVthenian  or  the  Poman  gentes,  vdiich  were 
iu  all  main  points  analogous.  Gentilism  is  a  tie  by  itself;  distinct 
from  the  family  tics,  but  presupposing  their  existence  and  extending 
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them  by  an  artiticinl  analoi^y,  partly  founded  in  religious  belief  ana 
mrtly  on  positive  compact,  so  as  to  comprehend  strangers  m  blood. 
All  the  members  of  one  gens,  or  even  of  one  phratry,  believed  them- 
selves to  be  spruno:,  not  indeed  from  the  same  grandlather  or  great- 
grandfather, but  from  the  same  divine  or  heroic  ancestor.     All  the 
contemporary  members  of  the  phratry  of  Hekatiieus  had  a  comm.on 
jrod  for  their  ancestor  in  the  sixteenth  degree;  and  this  fundamental 
belief  into  which  the  Greek  mind  passed  with  so  much  facility,  was 
adopted  and  converted  by  positive  compact  into  the  Gentile  and 
phratric  principle  of  union.     It  is  because  such  a  transfusion,  not 
rccoo-nized  by  Christianity,  is  at  variance  with  modern  habits  of 
thought   and  because  we  do  not  readily  understand  how  such  a  legal 
and  ?eli^ious  fiction  can  have  sunk  deep  into  the  Greek  feelings,  that 
the  phratries  and  gentes  appear  to  us  mysterious.     But  they  are  in 
liarmony  with  all  the  legendary  genealogies  which  have   been  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  volmne.     Doubtless  Niebuhr,  in  his  valuable 
discussion  of  the  ancient  Koman  Gentes,  is  right  in  supposing  that 
thev  were  not  real  families,  procreated  from  any  common  historical 
ancestor      Still,  it  is  not  the  less  true  (though  he  seems  to  suppose 
otherwise)  that  the  idea  of  the  gens  involved  ilie  Miefm  a  common 
llrst  father   divine  or  heroic— a  genealogy  which  we  may  properly 
cail  fabulous  but  which  was  consecrated  and  accredited  among  the 
members  of  the  gens  itself,  and  served  as  one  important  bond  of 
union  between  them.     And  though  an  analytical  mind  like  Aristotle 
mi^^ht  discern  the  dilference  between  the  gens  and  the  family,  so  as 
to  distino-uish  the  former  as  the  offspring  of  some  special  conipact— 
still  this  is  no  fair  test  of  the  feelings  usual  among  early  Greeks. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  Aristotle  himself,  son  of  the  physician  Isikoma- 
chus  who  belonged  to  the  gens  of  the  Asklepiads,  would  have  con- 
sented to  disallow  the  procreative  origin  oi  all  these  religious  families 
without  any  exception.     The  natural  families,  of  course,  changed 
from    <'eneration   to   generation,  some    extending  themselves  while 
others Vliminished  or  died  out;  but  the  gens  received  no  alterations, 
except  through  the  procreation,  extinction,  or  subdivision  of  these 
component  families.     Accordingly,  the  relations  of  the  families  with 
the  ^'•enswere  in  perpetual  course  of  lluctuaton,  and  the  gentile  ances- 
tora?  L^Miealoiry,  adapted  as  it  doubtless  was  to  the  early  condition 
of  the  o-ens,  became  in  process  of  time  partially  obsolete  and  unsuu- 
able    We  hear  of  this  genealogy  but  rarely  because  it  is  onlv  brougli 
before  the  iiublic  in  certain  cases  preeminent  and  venerable,     iiiit 
the  humbler  gentes  had  their  common  rites,  and  common  super- 
human ancestor  and  genealogy,  as  well  as  the  more  celebrated :  the 
scheme  and  ideal  basis  was  the  same  in  all.  .       r  .1 

Analo'nes  borrowed  from  very  different  people  and  parts  of  the 
world  pl-ove  how  readilv  these  enlarged  and  factitious  family  unions 
assort'with  the  ideas  of  an  early  stage  of  society  The  Highland 
clan,  the  Irish  sept,  the  ancient  legally  constituted  families  in  P  rics- 
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land  and  Dithmarsch,  the  Phis  or  Phara  among  the  Albanians,  are 
examples  of  a  similar  practice:  and  the  adoption  of  prisoners  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  the  universal  prevalence  and 

efficacy  of  the  ceremony  of  adoption  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
world,  exhibit  to  us  a  solemn  formality  under  certain  circumstances, 
originating  an  union  and  affections  similar  to  those  of  kindred.  Of 
this  same  nature  were  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  at  Athens,  the  Curige 
and  Gentes  at  Rome.  But  they  were  peculiarly  modified  by  the 
religious  imagination  of  the  ancient  world,  which  always  traced  back 
the  past  time  to  gods  and  heroes:  and  religiou  thus  supphed  both 
the  common  genealogy  as  their  basis,  and  the  privileged  communion 
of  special  sacred  rites  as  means  of  commemoration  and  perpetuity. 
The  Gentes,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  bore  a 
patronymic  name,  the  stamp  of  their  believed  common  paternity:  we 
find  the  Askle[>iadie  in  many  parts  of  Greece— the  Aleuadie  in  Thes- 
saly — the  Midylidae,  Psalychidag,  Blepsiadoe,  E'uxeuidae,  at  aEgina — 
tlie  Branchidre  at  Miletus — the  Nebridae  at  Kos — the  lamidie  and 
Klytiadai  at  Olympia— the  Akestoridct?  at  Argos— the  Kinyrada?  in 
Cyprus— the  Penthilidt©  at  Mitylene— the  Talthybiadae  at  Sparta,— 
not  less  than  the  Kodridae,  Eumolpida?,  Pliytalidas,  Lykomedoe, 
Butadae,  Euncidoe,  llesychidas,  Brytiadse,  etc.,  in  Attica.  To  eacli 
of  these  corresponded  a  mythical  ancestor  more  or  less  known,  and 
passing  for  the  first  father  as  well  as  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  gens 
— Kodrus,  Eumolpus,  Butes,  Phytalus,  Hesychus,  etc. 

The  revolution  of  Kleisthenes  in  509  B.C.  abohshed  the  old  tribes 
for  civil  purposes,  and  created  ten  new  tribes — leaving  the  phratries 
and  gentes  unaltered,  but  introducing  the  local  distribution  accord- 
ing to  denies  or  cantons,  as  the  foundation  of  his  ne^v  political  tribes. 
A  certain  number  of  demes  belong  to  each  of  the  ten  Kleisthenean 
tribes  (the  demes  in  the  same  tribes  were  not  usually  contiguous,  so 
that  the  tribe  w^as  not  coincident  with  a  definite  circumscription),  and 
the  deme,  in  wliich  every  individual  was  then  registered,  continued 
to  be  that  in  which  his  descendants  were  also  registered.  But  the 
gentes  had  no  connection,  as  such,  with  these  new  tribes,  and  the 
members  of  the  same  gens  mig^it  b(?long  to  different  demes.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  however,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  old 
arrangement  of  Attica,  the  division  into  gentes  coincided  with  the 
division  into  demes,  i.e.,  it  happened  not  unfrequently  that  the  gen- 
netes  (or  members  of  the  same  gens)  lived  in  the  same  canton,  so  that 
tlie  name  of  the  gens  and  the  name  of  the  deme  w^as  the  same.  More- 
over, it  seems  that  Kleisthenes  recognized  a  certain  number  of  n(;w 
demes,  to  which  he  gave  names  derived  from  some  important  gens 
resident  near  the  spot.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  explain  the  large 
number  of  the  Kleisthenean  demes  which  bear  ptitronymic  names. 

There  is  one  remarkable  diiference  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Grecian  gens,  arising  from  the  different  practice  in  regard  to  naming. 
X  Roman  patrician  bore  habitually  three  names— the  gentile  name. 
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with  one  name  following  it  to  denote  his  famil}^  and  another  preced- 
ing it  peculiar  to  himself  in  that  family.  But  in  Athens,  at  least 
after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes,  the  gentile  name  was  not  cm- 
ployed:  a  man  was  described  by  his  own  single  name,  followed  first 
by  the  name  of  his  father  and  next  by  that  o"f  the  deme  to  which  he 
belonged— as  JEschines,  son  of  Atrometas,  a  Kothokid.  Such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  habitual  system  of  naming  tended  to  make  the  gentile 
tie  more  present  to  every  one's  mind  at  Rome  than  in  the  Greek 
cities. 

Before  the  pecuniary  classification  of  the  Atticans  introduced  by 
Solon,  the  phratries   and  gentes,  and  the  Trittyes  and  Naukraries, 
were  the  only  recognized   bonds  among  them,  and  the  only  basis 
of  legal  rights  and  obligations,  over  and  above  the  natural  family. 
The  gens  constituted  a  close  incorporation,  both  as  to  property  and 
as  to  persons.     Until  the  time  of  Solon,  no  man  had  any  power  of 
testamentary  disposition.     If  he  died  without  children,  his  gennetes 
succeeded  to  his  property,  and  so  they  continued  to  do  even  after 
Solon,  if  he  died  intestate.     An  orphan  girl  might  be  claimed  in  mar- 
riage of  right  by  any  member  of  the  gens,  the  nearest  agnates  being 
preferred;  if  she  was  poor,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  marry  her  him- 
self, the  law  of  Solon  compelled  him  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry 
proportional  to  his  enrolled  scale  of  property,  and  to  give  her  out  in 
marriage  to  another;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  dowry  required  to  be 
given  (large  even  as  fixed  by  Solon  and  afterwards  doubled)  seems 
a  proof  that  the  lawgiver  intended  indirectly  to  enforce  actual  mar- 
riage.    If  a   man  was  murdered,  first   his  near   relations,  next  his 
gennetes  and  phrators,  were  both  allowed  and  required  to  prosecute 
the  crime  at  law ;  while  his  fellow  demots,  or  inhabitants  of  the  same 
deme,  did  not  possess  the  like  right  of  prosecuting.     All  that  we  hear 
of  the  most  ancient  Athenian  laws  is  based  upon   the   gentile  and 
phratric  divisions,  which  are  treated  throughout  as  extensions  of  the 
family.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  division  is  completely  inde- 
pendent of  any  propert}^  qualification — rich  men  as  well  as  poor  being 
comprehended  in  the  same  gens.     Moreover,  the  different  gentes 
were  very  unequal  in  dignity,  arising  chiefly  from  the  religious  cere- 
nionies  of  which  each  possessed  the  hereditary  and  exclusive  admin- 
istration, and  which,  being  in  some  cases  considered  as  of  pre-eminent 
sanctity  in  reference  to  the  whole  city,  wer(;  therefore  nationalized. 
Thus  the  Eumolpidae  and  Kerykes,  who  supplied  the  Hierophant  and 
superintended  the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter— and  the 
Butadas  who  furnished  the   priestess  of  Athene  Polias  as  well  as 
the  priest  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus  in  the  acropolis— seem  to  have 
been  reverenced  above  all  the  other  gentes.     When  the  name  Butadai 
was  selected  in  the  Kleisthenean  arrangement  as  the  name  of  a  deme, 
the  holy  gens  so  called  adopted  the  distinctive  denomination  of  Eteo- 
butad*,  or  "  The  true  Butada?." 

A  great  many  of  the  ancient  gentes  of  Attica  are  known  to  us  by 


nainc;  but  there  is  only  one  phratry  (the  Achniadse)  whose  title  has 
come  down  to  us.  These  phratries  and  gentes  probably  never  at  any 
time  included  the  whole  population  of  the  country — and  the  propor- 
tion not  included  in  them  tended  to  become  larger  and  larger,  in  the 
times  anterior  to  Kleisthenes,  as  well  as  afterward.  Tiiey  remained, 
under  his  constitution  and  throughout  the  subsequent  history,  as 
religious  quasi-familics  or  corporations,  conferring  rights  and  im- 
posing liabilities  which  were  enforced  in  the  regular  dikasteries,  but 
not  directly  connected  w^ith  the  citizenship  or  with  political  functions: 
a  man  might  be  a  citizen  without  being  enrolled  in  any  gens.  The 
forty-eight  Naukraries  ceased  to  exist,  for  any  importarit  purposes, 
under  his  constitution.  The  deme,  instead  of  the  naukrar}^  became 
the  elementary  political  division,  for  military  and  financial  objects; 
while  the  demarch  became  the  working  local  president,  instead  of 
the  chief  of  the  naukrars.  The  deme,  however,  was  not  coincident 
with  a  naukrary,  nor  the  demarch  with  the  previous  chief  of  the 
uaukrary,  though  they  were  analogous  and  constituted  lor  the  like 

purpose.  While  the  naukraries  had  been  only  forty-eight  in  number, 
the  denies  formed  smaller  subdivisions,  and  (in  later  times  at  least) 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

But  though  this  early  quadruple  division  into  tribes  is  tolerably 
intelligible  in  itself,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with 
that  severalty  of  government  wiiich  we  learn  to  have  originally  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  From  Kekrops  down  to 
Theseus  (says  Thucydides)  there  were  many  different  cities  in  Attica, 
each  of  them  autonomous  and  self-governing,  with  its  own  pryta- 
neium  and  its  owm  archons.  It  was  only  on  occasions  of  some  com- 
mon danger  that  these  distinct  communities  took  counsel  together 
under  the  authority  of  the  Athenian  kings,  whose  city  at  that  time 
comprised  merely  the  holy  rock  of  Athene  on  the  plain  (afterward 
so  conspicuous  as  the  acropolis  of  the  enlarged  Athens),  together 
with  a  narrow  area  under  it  on  the  southern  side.  It  was  Theseus 
(lie  states)  who  effected  tliat  great  revolution  whereby  the  whole  of 
Attica  was  consolidated  into  one  government — all  the  local  magis- 
tracies and  councils  being  made  to  center  in  the  prytaneium  and 
senate  of  Athens.  His  combined  sagacity  and  power  enforced  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  xVttica  the  necessity  of  recognizing  Athens  as 
the  one  city  in  the  country,  and  of  occupying  their  own  abodes 
simply  as  constituent  portions  of  Athenian  territory.  This  impor- 
tant move,  which  naturally  produced  a  great  extension  of  the  central 
city,  was  commemorated  throughout  the  historical  times  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  periodical  festival  called  Synoekia,  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Athene. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the  original  sever- 
alty and  subsequent  consolidation  of  the  different  portions  of  Attica. 
Of  the 
cause 


he  general  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  though  the  operative 
e  assigned  by  the  historian — the  powxr  and  sagacity  of  Theseus 
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— belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  Nor  can  we  pretend  to 
determine  either  the  real  steps  by  which  such  a  change  was  brought 
about,  or  its  date,  or  the  number  of  poilions  which  went  to  constitute 
the  full-grown  iVthens — further  eiilarged  at  some  early  period,  though 
we  do  not  know  when,  by  voluntary  junction  of  the  Ba^otian  or  semi- 
Boeotian  town  Eleuthera?,  situated  among  the  valleys  of  Kitha^ron 
between  Eleusis  and  Plataea.  It  was  the  standing  habit  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Attica,  even  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  reside  in 
their  several  cantons,  where  their  ancient  festivals  and  temples  yet 
continued  as  relics  of  a  state  of  previous  autonomy.  Their  visits 
to  tlie  city  were  mad(»  only  at  special  times,  for  purposes  religious  or 
political,  and  they  still  looked  upon  the  country  residence  as  their  real 
home.  How  deep-seated  this  cantonal  feeling  was  among  them,  we 
may  see  by  the  fact  that  it  survived  the  temporary  exile  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Persian  invasion,  and  was  resumed  when  the  expulsion 
of  that  destroying  host  enabled  them  to  rebuild  their  ruined  dwell- 
ings in  Attica. 

How  many  of  the  demes  recognized  by  Kleisthenes  had  originally 
separate  governments,  or  in  what  los^al  aggregates  they  stood  coni- 
bined,  we  cannot  now  make  out.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  cit}^ 
of  Athens  itself  contained  several  demes,  while  Peineeus  also  formed 
a  deme  apart.  Some  of  the  twelve  divisions,  which  Philochorus 
ascribes  to  Kekrops,  present  probable  marks  of  an  ancient  substan- 
tive existence — Kekropia,  or  the  region  surrounding  and  including 
the  city  and  acropolis;  the  Tetrapolis,  composed  of  (Enoe,  Trykory- 
thus,  Probalinthus,  and  Marathon;  Eleusis;  Aphidua?  and  Dekeleia, 
both  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  mythical  connection  with  Sparta 
and  the  Dioskuri.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Phalerum  (which 
is  one  of  the  separate  divisions  named  by  Philochorus)  can  ever  have 
enjoyed  an  autonomy  apart  from  Athens.  Moreover,  we  find  among 
some  of  the  demes  which  Philochorus  does  not  notice,  evidences  of 
standing  antipathies,  and  prohibitions  of  intermarriage,  which  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  had  once  been  separate  little  states. 
Though  in  most  cases  we  can  infer  little  from  the  legends  and 
religious  ceremonies  which  nearly  every  deme  had  peculiar  to  itself, 
yet  those  of  Eleusis  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  establish  the  probable 
autonomy  of  that  township  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  recounting  tlie  visit  of  that  goddess 
to  Eleusis  after  the  abduction  of  her  daughter,  and  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  specifies  the  eponymous  prince 
Eleusis,  and  the  various  chiefs  of  the  place— Keleos,  Triptolcmiis, 
Diokles,  and  Eumolpus.  It  also  notices  the  Rharian  plain  in  the 
neii^hborhood  of  Eleusis.  But  not  the  least  allusion  is  made  to 
Athens  or  to  any  concern  of  the  Athenians  in  the  presence  or  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  time  when 
this  hymn  was  composed,  Eleusis  was  an  independent  town:  what 
that  time  was,  we  have  no  means  of  settling,  though  Yoss  puts  it  as 
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low^  as  the  SOtli  Olympiad.  And  the  proof  hence  derived  is  so  much 
the  more  valuable,  because  the  hymn  to  Demeter  presents  a  colormg 
strictly  special  and  local:  moreover  the  story  told  by  Solon  to  Croesus, 
respecting-  Tellus  the  Athenian  who  perished  in  battle  agamst  the 
nei'dibormg  townsmen  of  Eleusis,  assumes  in  like  manner  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter  in  earlier  times.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to 
notice  that  even  so  lov.^  as  300  li.c.  the  observant  visitor  Dikaearchus 
professes  to  detect  a  difference  between  the  native  Athenians  and  the 
Atticans  as  well  in  phvsioirnomy  as  in  character  and  taste. 

In  the 'history  set  forth  Fo  us  of   the  proceedings  of   Theseus,  no 
mention  is  made  of  these  four  Ionic  tribes;  but  another  and  a  totally 
different   distribution  of  the  people  into  Eupatrida?,  Geomori,  and 
Demiuro-i  whieh  he  is  said  to  have  first  introduced,  is  brought  to  our 
notice:  Dionvsius  of  Halicarnassus  gives  only  a  double  division-- 
Eupatrida?   and  dependent  cultivators;  corresponding  to  his  idea  ot 
the  patricians  and  clients  in  early  Rome.      As  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand this  triple  distinction,  it  seems  to  be  disparate  and  unconnected 
With  the  four  tribes  above  mentioned.      The  Eupatrida?  are  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  men,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  fam- 
ilies in  all  the  various  gentes,  and  principally  living  in  the  city  of 
Athene  after  the  consolidation  of  Attica :  from  them  are  distinguished 
the  middling  and  lower  people,  roughly  classified  into  husbandmen 
and  artisans       To  the  EupatridtB  is  ascribed  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
political  and  social  ascendency.      They  are  represented  as  the  source 
of  all  authority  on  matters  both  sacred  and  profane:  they  doubtless 
comprised  those  gentes,  such  as  the  Butada?,  whose  sacred  ceremonies 
were  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  people ;  and  we 
mav  conceive  Eumolpus.  Keleos,  Diokles  etc.,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  in  the  character  of  Eupatrida?  ot 
Eleusis       Tlie  humbler  gentes,  and  the  humbler  members  of  each 
i^-ens  would  appear  in  this  classification  confounded  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  belonged  to  no  gens  at  all.         ,      ,,    .       , 

From  these  Eupatridie  exclusively,  and  doubtless  by  their  selec- 
tion  the  nine  annual  archons— probably  also  the  Prytanes  of  the 
Naukrari-were  taken.  That  the  senate  of  Areopagus  was  formed 
of  members  of  the  same  order,  we  may  naturally  presume  I  he  nine 
archons  all  passed  into  it  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  suo- 

iect  onlv  to  tlie  condition  of  having  duly  passed  the  test  of  accounta- 
bilitv  •  and  they  remained  members  for  life.  These  are  the  only  poln 
ical  authorities  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  earliest  imperfectly  known 
T)eriod  of  the  Athenian  government,  after  the  aiscontinuance  of  the 
kin-  and  the  adoption  of  the  annual  change  of  archons.  The  senate 
of  Areopagus  seems  to  represent  the  Homeric  council  of  old  men;  and 
there  were  doubtless,  on  particular  occasions,  general  ass-mbhes  of 
the  people,  with  the  same  formal  and  passive  character  as  the  Homeric 
ao-ora-at  least  we  shall  observe  traces  of  such  assemblies  anterior  to 
the  Solonian  le-islation.     j^ome  of  the  writers  ot  antiquity  ascribed 
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tlie  first  establishment  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  Solon,  just  as 
there  were  also  some  who  considered  Lycurgus  as  having  first  brouglit 
together  the  Spartan  Gerusia.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  senate  of  Areopagus  is  a  primordial  inslitu 
tion,  of  inimeniorial  antiquity,  though  its^'onslilulion  as  well  as  its 
functions  underwent  many  changes.  It  stood  at  tirst  alone  as  a  per- 
manent and  collegiate  authority,  originally  bytiie  side  of  the  Kin<is 
and  afterw^ard  by  the  side  of  the  archons.  it  w^ould  then  of  course 
be  known  by  the  title  of  The  Bo\i\i^—The  senate  or  coimcil;  its  dis- 
tinctive title,  *'  Senate  of  Areopagus"  (borrowed  from  the  place  where 
its  sittings  were  held)  would  not  be  bestowed  until  the  formation  by 
Solon  of  the  second  senate  or  council,  from  which  there  was  need  to 

discriminate  it. 

This  seems  to  explain  the  reason  why  it  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
ordinances  of  Drako,  whose  silence  supplied  one  argument  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  first 
constituted  by  Solon.  We  hear  of  the  senate  of  Areopngus  chiefly  as 
a  judicial  tribunal,  because  it  acted  in  this  character  constantly 
throughout  Athenian  history,  and  because  the  orators  have  most  fre- 
quent occasion  to  allude  to  its  decision  on  matters  of  trial.  But  its 
functions  were  originally  of  the  widest  senatorial  character,  directive 
generally  as  well  as  judicial.  And  although  the  gradual  increase  of 
democracy  at  Athens  (as  will  be  hereafter\'xplaiued)  both  abridged 
its  powers  and  contributed  still  further  comparatively  to  lower  it,  by 

enlarging  the  direct  working  of  the  people  in  assembly  and  judica- 
ture, as  well  as  that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  Avhich  was  a  per- 
manent adjunct  and  auxiliary  of  the  public  assembly— vet  it  seems  to 
have  been,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Perikles,  the  most  important 
body  in  the  state.  And  after  it  had  been  cast  into  the  background  by 
the  political  reforms  of  that  great  man,  we  still  find  it  on  particidar 
occasions  stepping  forward  to  reassert  its  ancient  powers,  and  to 
assume  for  the  moment  that  undefined  interference  which  it  had 
enjoyed  without  dispute  in  antiquity.  The  attachment  of  the 
Athenians  to  their  ancient  institutions  gave  to  the  senate  of  Areoi^a- 
gus  a  constant  and  powerful  hold  on  their  minds,  juid  this  feeling  was 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
popular  jealousy— when  it  could  no  longer  be  employed  as  an  auxih 
iary  of  oligarchical  pretensions. 

Ut  the  nine  archons,  wdiose  number  continued  unaltered  from  683 
B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  free  democracy,  three  bore  special  titles— the 
Arehon  Eponynnis,  from  whose  name  the  designation  of  the  year  was 
derived,  and  who  was  spoken  of  as  The  Arehon;  the  Archou  Basileus 
(king),  or  more  irequently,  the  Basileus;  and  the  Polemarch.  The  re- 
maining six  passed  by  the  general  title  of  Thesmothctiu.  Of  the 
first  three,  each  possessed  exclusive  judicial  competencei  n  regard  to 
certain  special  matters:  the  Thesmoihetae  were  in  this  respect  all  on 
a  par,  acting  sometimes  as  a  board,  sometimes  individually      The 
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Arehon  Eponymus  determined  all  disputes  relative  to  the  family, 
the  gentile,  and  the  phratric  relations:  he  was  the  legal  protector  of 
orp'ians  and  widows.  The  Arehon  Basileus  (or  king  archou)  enjoyed 
competence  in  complaints  respecting  offences  against  the  religious 
sentiment  and  resj)ectiug  homicide.  The  Polemarch  (speaking  of 
times  anterior  to  Klelsthenes)  was  the  leader  of  military  force  and 
judge  in  disputes  betwT^en  citizens  and  non-citizens.  Moreover  each 
of  these  three  archons  had  particular  religious  festivals  assigned  to 
him  which  it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  and  conduct.  The  six 
Tliesmotheta3  seem  to  have  been  judges  in  disputes  and  complaints, 
generally,  against  citizens,  saving  the  special  matters  reserved  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  first  two  archons.      According  to  the  proper  sense 

of  the  woi'd  Thesinotlietie,  all  the  nine  archons  were  eutiiled  to  be  so 

called,  thou2:h  the  first  three  had  especial  designations  of  their  own. 
The  Avord  Tliesmoi  (analogous  to  the  Themistes  of  Homer)  includes 
in  its  meaning  both  general  laws  and  particular  sentences — the  two 
ideas  not  being  yet  discriminated,  and  the  general  law  being  con- 
ceived only  in  its  application  to  some  particular  case.  Drako  was 
the  first  Thesmothet  who  was  called  upon  to  set  down  his  Thesmoiin 
writing,  and  tluis  to  invest  them  essentially  with  a  character  of  more 
or  less  generality. 

In  the  later  and  better-known  times  of  Athenian  Iaw%  w^e  find  these 
archons  de[)rived  in  great  measure  of  their  powers  of  judging  and 
deciding,  and  restricted  to  the  task  of  first  hearing  the  parties  and 
collecting  the  evidence,  next,  of  introducing  the  matter  for  trial  into 
the  appropriate  diktistery,  over  which  they  presided.  But  originally 
there  was  no  separation  of  powers;  the  archons  both  judged  and 
administered,  sharing  among  themselves  those  privileges  which  had 
once  been  united  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  probably  accountable 
at  the  end  of  their  year  of  oflice  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  functions  of  that  senate,  and  those  of  the  pry- 
tanes  of  the  naukrars,  were  of  the  same  double  and  confused  nature.. 
All  of  these  functionaries  belonged  to  the  Eupatrids,  and  all  of  them 
doubtless  acted  more  or  less  in  the  narrow  interest  of  their  order: 
moreover  there  was  ample  room  for  favoritism,  in  the  way  of  conniv- 
ance, as  w^ell  as  antipathy,  on  the  part  of  the  archons.  That  such 
was  decidedly  the  case,  and  that  discontent  began  to  be  serious,  we 
may  infer  from  the  duty  imposed  on  the  thesmothet  Drako,  r.c.  624, 
to  put  in  writing  the  Thesmoi  or  Ordinances,  so  tliat  they  might  be 
''  shown  publicly"  and  known  beforehand.  He  did  not  nieddle  with 
the  political  constitution,  and  in  his  (mlinances  Aristotle  finds  little 
worthy  of  remark  except  the  extreme  severity  of  the  punishments 
awarded:  petty  thefts,  or  even  proved  idleness  of  life,  being  visited 
with  death  or  disfranchisement. 

But  we  are  not  to  construe  this  remark  as  demonstrating  any  special 
inhumanity  in  the  chtiraeter  of  Drako,  wdio  was  not  mvested  with  the 
large  power  which  Solon  afterward  enjoyed,  and  cannot  be  imagined 
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to  liavc  imposed  upon  the  community  severe  laws  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Himself  of  course  an  Eupatrid,  he  set  forth  in  wiiting  such 
ordinances  as  the  Eupatrid  archons  had  hefore  been  accustomed  to 
enforce  without  writing,  in  the  particular  cases  which  came  before 
tliem;  and  the  general  spirit  of  penal  legishition  had«becomeso  much 
nnlder,  (hiring  the  two  centuries  whicli  followed,  that  these  old  ordi- 
nances appeared  to  Aristotle  intolerably  rigorous.  Probably  neitlier 
Drako,  nor  the  Lokrian  Zaleukus,  who  somewhat  preceded  him  in 
date,  were  more  rigorous  than  the  sentiment  of  the  age:  indeed  tlie 
few  fragments  of  the  Drakonian  tables  which  liave  reached  us  far 
Irom  exhibiting  indiscriminate  cruelty,  introduce,  for  the  tirst  time 
into  the  Athenian  law,  mitigating  distinctions  in  respect  to  homicide- 
founded  on  the  variety  of  concomiiant  circumstances.  He  is  said  to 
have  constituted  the  judges  called  Ephetae,  fifty-one  elders  belonoin^ 
to  some  respected  gens  or  possessing  an  exalted  position,  who  held 
their  sittings  for  trial  of  homicide  in  three  diflerent  spots  accordinir 
to  the  diflerence  of  the  cases  submitted  to  them.     If  the  accused 

party,  admittino;  the  fact,  denied  anv  culpable  intention  inid  pleaded 
accident,  the  case  was  tried  at  the  place  called  the  Palladium;  when 
found  guilty  of  accidental  homicide,  he  was  condemned  to  a  tempo- 
rary exile,  unless  he  could  api)case  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  )jut 
his  property  was  left  untouched.  If,  again,  admitting  tJie  fact  he 
defended  himself  by  some  valid  ground  of  justitication,  such  as  self- 
detense,  or  flagrant  adultery  with  his  wife  on  the  pail  of  the  deceased, 
the  trial  took  place  on  ground  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Artemis' 
called  the  Delphinium.  A  particular  spot  called  the  Phreattys,  close 
to  the  sea-shore,  was  also  named  for  the  trial  of  a  person,  who'while 
under  sentence  of  exile  for  an  unintentional  homicide,  miuht  be 
charged  with  a  second  homicide,  committed  of  course  without  the 
limits  of  the  territory:  being  considered  as  impure  from  the  effects  of 
the  former  sentence,  he  was  not  permitted  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  but 
stood  his  trial  on  a  boat  hauled  close  in  shore.  At  the  Prytaneium 
or  government  house  itself,  sittings  were  held  by  the  four  Pliylo- 
Basileis  or  Tribe  Kings,  to  try  any  inanimate  object  (a  piece  of  wood 
or  stone  etc.)  wliich  had  caused  deatli  to  any  one,  without  the  proved 
intervention  of  a  human  hand:  the  wood  or  stone,  when  the  fact  was 
verilied,  was  formally  cast  beyond  the  border.  All  these  distinctions 
ot  course  imply  the  preliminary  investiiration  of  the  case  ((ailed 
Anakrisis)  by  th(^  king  archon,  in  order  tluit  it  might  be  known  what 
was  the  issue  and  where  the  sittings  of  the  Epheta-  were  to  be  held. 

ho  intimately  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with  liomicide  connected 
With  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  that  these  old  regula- 
tions, never  formally  abrogated  throughout  the  historical  times  were 
read  engraved  on  their  column  by  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes 
Ihe  Areopagus  continued  in  judicial  operation,  and  the  Epheta^  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  so,  even  through  the  aoe  of  Demosthenes 
U\ough  their  functions  wxro  tacitly  Ufeur[)ed  or  narrowed    and  their 
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dignity  impaired,  by  the  more  popular  dikasteries  afterward  created. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  they  have  become  known  to  us,  while  the  other 
Drakonian  institutions  have  perished:  but  there  is  much  obscurity 
respecting  them,  particular!}"  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the 
Epheta3  and  the  Areopagites.  Indeed  so  little  was  known  on  the 
subject,  even  by  the  historical  inquirers  of  Athens,  that  most  of  them 
supposed  the  council  of  Areopagus  to  have  received  its  first  origin 
from  Solon;  and  even  Aristotle,  though  he  contradicts  this  view, 
expresses  himself  in  no  very  positive  language.  That  judges  sat  at 
the  Areopagus  for  the  trial  of  homicide,  previous  to  Drako,  seems 
implied  in  the  arrangements  of  that  lawgiver  respecting  the  Ephetas 
inasmuch  as  he  makes  no  new  provision  for  trying  the  direct  issue  of 
intentional  homicide,  wdiicli,  according  to  all  accounts,  fell  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Areopagus:  but  whether  the  Epheta?  and  the 
Areopagites  were  the  same  persons,  wholly  or  partially,  our  infor- 
mation is  not  sufficient  to  discover.  Before  Drako,  there  existed  no 
tribunal  for  trying  homicide,  except  the  senate,  sitting  at  the  Areo- 
pagus. And  we  may  conjecture  that  there  was  something  connected 
with  that  spot — legends,  ceremonies,  or  religious  feelings — wdiich 
compelled  judges  there  sitting  to  condemn  every  man  proved  guilty 
of  homicide,  and  forbade  them  to  take  account  of  extenuating  or 
justifying  circumstances.  Drako  appointed  the  Epheta3  to  sit  at  dif- 
ferent places;  places  so  pointedly  marked,  and  so  unalterably  main- 
tained, that  we  ma}^  see  in  how  peculiar  a  manner  those  special 
issues,  of  homicide  under  particular  circumstances,  which  he  assigned 
to  each,  were  adapted  in  Athenian  belief,  to  the  new  sacred  localities 
chosen,  each  having  its  own  distinct  ceremonial  and  procedure 
appointed  by  the  gods  themselves.  That  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  were  associated  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  particular 
localities,  has  already  been  often  remarked;  and  Drako  proceeded 
agreeably  to  them  in  his  arrangements  for  mitigating  the  indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation  of  every  man  found  guilty  of  homicide,  which 
was  unavoidable  so  long  as*  the  Areopagus  remained  the  only  place 
of  trial.  The  man  who  either  confess-jd,  or  was  proved,  to  have  shed 
the  blood  of  another,  could  not  be  acquitted  or  condemned  to  less 
than  the  full  penalty  (of  death  or  perpetual  exile  with  confiscation  of 
property)  by  the  judges  on  the  hill  of  Ares,  whatever  excuse  he  might 
have  to  offer:  but  the  judges  at  the  Palladium  and  Delphinium  might 
hear  him,  and  even  admit  liis  plea,  without  contracting  the  taint  of  irre- 
ligion.  Drako  did  not  directly  meddle  with,  nor  indeed  ever  mention, 
the  judges  shting  in  Areopagus. 

In  respect  to  homicide,  then,  the  Drakonian  ordinances  were  partly 
a  reform  of  the  narrowness,  partly  a  mitigation  of  the  rigor,  of  the 
old  procedure;  and  these  are  all  that  have  come  down  to  us,  having 
been  preserved  unchanged  from  the  religious  respect  of  the  Athenians 
for  antiquity  on  this  peculiar  matter.  The  rest  of  his  ordinances  are 
said  to  have  been  repealed  by  Solon,  on  account  of  their  intolerable 
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severity.  So  they  doubtless  appeared,  to  the  Atheuians  of  a  later 
day  who  had  come  to  measure oll'enses  by  a  different  scale;  and  even 
to  Solon,  who  had  to  calm  the  wrath  of  a  suffering  people  in  actual 

mutiny.  ^  ,     .  ,  ..       .i 

That  under  this  eupatrid  oligarchy  and  severe  legislation  the  peo- 
ple of  Attica  were  sulhciently  miserable,  we  shall  presently  see  when 
I  recount  the  proceedings  of  Solon.  But  the  age  of  democracy  had 
not  yet  begun,  and  the  government  received  its  first  shock  from  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  Eupatrid  who  aspired  to  the  despotism.  Such 
was  the  phase  (as  has  been  remarked  in  tlie  preceding  chapter)  through 
which,  during  tlie  century  now  under  consideration,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Grecian  governments  passed. 

Kylon,  an  Athenian  patrician— who  superadded,  to  a  great  family 
position,  the  personal  celebrity  of  a  victory  at  Olympia,  as  runner  in 
the  double  stadium— conceived  the  design  of  seizing  the  acropolis  and 
constituting  himself  despot.     Whether  any  special  event  had  occur- 
red at  home  to  stimulate  this  project,  we  do  not  know:  but  he  ob- 
tained both  encouragement  and  valuable  aid  from  his  father-in-law 
Theaiicnes  of  Megara,  who,  by  means  of  his   popularity  with  the 
peopfe,  had  already  subverted  the  Megarian  oligarchy,  and  become 
despot'of  his  native  city.     Previous  to  so  hazardous  an  attempt,  how- 
ever, Kylon  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  was  advised  by  the 
o-od'in  reply,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  "the  greatest  festival  of 
Sens"  for  seizing  the  acropolis.     Such  expressions,  in  the  natural 
interpretation  put  upon  them  bv  every  Greek,  designated  the  Olympic 
games  in  Peloponnesus.     To  Kylon,  moreover,  himself  an  Olympic 
victor,  that  interpretation  came  recommended  by  an  apparent  pecu- 
liar propriety.     But  Thucydides,  not  indiiferent  to  the  credit  ot  the 
oracle,  reminds   his  readers   that   no   question  was  asked   nor  any 
express  direction  dven,  tchere  the  intended  "greatest  festival  of  Zeus'* 
was  to  be  soui^ht— whether  in  Attica  or  elsewhere— and  that  the  pub- 
lic festival  of 'the  Diasia,  celebrated  periodically  and  solemnly  in  the 
nei'^hborhood  of  Athens,  was  also  denominated  the  "  greatest  festival 
of  Zeus  Meilichius."     Probably  no  such  exegetical  scruples  presented 
themselves  to  any  one,  until  after  the  miserable  failure  of  the  con- 
spiracy; least  of  all  to  Kylon  himself,  who,  at  the  recurrence  of  the 
next  ensuing  Olympic  games,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force, 
partly  furnished  by  Theagenes,   partly  composed  of   his  friends  at 
home,  and  took  sudden  possession  of  the  sacred  rock  of  Athens.     But 
the  attempt  excited  cieneral  indignation  among  the  Athenian  people, 
who  crowded  in  from  the  country  to  assist  the  archons  and  the  pry- 
tanes  of  the  Naukrari   in  putting  it  down.      Kylon  and  his  com- 
panions were  blockaded  in  the  Acropolis,  where  they  soon  found 
themselves  in  straits  for  want  of  water  and   provisions;  and  though 
many  of  the  Athenians  went  back  to  their  homes,  a  sutlicient  besieg- 
in<^  force  was  left  to  reduce  the  conspirators  to  the  last  extremity. 
After  Kylon  liimself  had  escaped  by  stealth,  and  several  of  his  coni/ 
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panions  had  died  of  hunger,  the  remainder,  renouncing  all  hope  of 
defense,  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the  altar.  The  archon  ]\legakleg, 
on  regaining  the  citadel,  found  these  suppliants  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring with  hunger  on  the  sacred  ground,  and  to  prevent  such  a  pol- 
lution, engaged  them  to  quit  the  spot  by  a  promise  of  sparing  their 
lives.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  been  removed  into  profane 
ground,  than  the  promise  was  violated  and  they  were  put  to  death: 
some  even,  who,  seeing  the  fate  with  which  they  were  menaced,  con- 
trived to  throw  themselves  upon  the  altar  of  the  Venerable  goddesses 
(or  Eumenides)  near  the  Areopagus,  received  their  death  wounds  in 
spite  of  that  inviolable  protection. 

Though  the  conspiracy  was  thus  put  down,  and  the  government 
upheld,^these  deplorable  incidents  left  behind  them  a  long  train  of 
calamity— profound  religious  remorse  mingled  with  exasperated 
political  antipathies.  There  still  remained,  if  not  a  considerable 
Kylonian  party,  at  least  a  large  body  of  persons  who  resented  the 
way  in  which 'the  Kylonians  had  been  put  to  death,  and  wiio  became 
in  consequence  bitter  enemies  of  Megakles  the  archon,  and  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Alkmoeonida?,  to  which  he  belonged.  Not  only 
!Me2:akles  himself  and  his  personal  assistants  were  denounced  as  smit- 
ten^with  a  curse,  but  the  taint  was  supposed  to  be  transmitted  to  his 
descendants,  and  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  wound  reopened,  not 
onl>^  in  the  second  and  third  generation,  but  also  t^wo  centuries  after 
the* original  event.  When  we  see  that  the  impression  left  by  the  pro- 
ceeding Nvas  so  very  serious,  even  after  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elap-ed,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  sufficient,  immediately  after- 
Avard,  to  poison  altosrether  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  Alk- 
mieonidsand  their  partisans  long  defied  their  opponents,  resisting  any 
public  trial.  The  dissensions  continued  without  hope  of  termination, 
until  Solon,  then  enjoying  a  lofty  reputation  for  sagacity  and  patriot- 
ism, as  well  as  for  bravery,  persuaded  them  to  submit  to  judicial 
co'^iiizance  — at  a  moment  so  far  distant  from  the  event,  that  several 
of'the  actors  were  dead.  They  were  accordingly  tried  before  a 
special  judicature  of  300  Eupatrids,  Myron  of  the  deme  Phlyeis  being 
their  accuser.  In  defending  themselves  against  the  charge  that  they 
had  sinned  against  the  reverence  due  to  the  g(Kls  and  the  consecrated 
rjVht  of  asyfum,  they  alleged  that  the  Kylonian  suppliants,  when 
persuaded  to  quit  the  holy  ground,  had  tied  a  cord  round  the  statue 
of  the  ""oddess  and  clung  t()  it  for  protection  in  their  march;  but  on 
approaching  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  the  cord  accidentally  broke 
—and  this  critical  event  (so  the  accused  persons  argued)  proved  that 
the  "-oddess  had  herself  withdrawn  from  them  her  protecting  hand 
and'Jibandoned  them  to  their  fate.  Their  argument,  remarkable  as 
an  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  tlie  time,  was  not  however  accepted 
as  an  excuse.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  while  such  of  them  as 
were  alive  retired  into  banishment,  those  who  had  already  died  were 
disinterred  and  cast  beyond  the  borders.     Yet  their  exile,  continuing 
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as  it  did  only  for  a  time,  was;  not  held  sufficient  to  expiate  the  impiety 
lor  wliich  they  had  been  condemned.  The  Alkma^onids,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Attica,  long  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  tainted  race,  and  in  cases  of  public  calamity  were  liable  to  be 
sino-led  out  as  having  by  their  sacrilege  draw^n  down  the  judgment 
of  The  gods  upon  their  countrymen. 

Tlie  banimunent  of  the  guilty  parties  was  not  found  sufficient  to 
restore  tranquillity.  Not  only  did  pestilential  disorders  prevail,  but 
the  religious  susceptibilities  and  apprehensions  of  the  Athenian 
community  also  remained  deplorably  excited.  They  were  oppressed 
Avith  sorrow  and  despondency,  saw  phantoms  and  heard  supernatural 
menaces,  and  felt  the  curse^of  the  gods  upon  them  without  abate- 
ment. In  particuhu-,  it  appears  that  the  minds  of  the  women  (whose 
j-eligious  impulses  w^ere  recognized  generally  b}'  the  ancient  legisla- 
tors^as  requiring  watchful  control)  were  thus  disturbed  and  frantic. 
The  sacrifices  offered  at  Athens  did  not  succeed  in  dissipating  the 
epidemic,  nor  could  the  prophets  at  home,  though  they  recognized 
that  special  purifications  were  required,  discover  what  were  the  new 
ceremonies  capable  of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath.  The  Delphian 
oracle  directed  them  to  invite  a  higher  spiritual  influence  from 
abroad,  and  this  produced  the  memorable  visit  of  the  Kretan  prophet 
and  sage  Epimenides  to  Athens. 

The  century  between  020  and  oOOb.c.  appears  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  the  fi'rst  diffusion  and  potent  influence  of  distinct  religious 
brotherhoods,  mystic  rites,  and  exi)iatory  ceremonies,  none  of  which 
(as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  chapter)  find  any  recognition  in  the 
llomeric  epic.  To  this  age  belong  Thaletas,  Aristeas,  Abaris, 
Pythagoras,  Onomakritus,  and  the  earliest  provable  agency  of  the 
Orphic  sect.  Of  the  class  of  men  here  noticed,  Epimenides,  a  native 
of  Phaistus  or  Knossus  in  Krete,  was  one  of  the  most  eelebrated— 
and  the  old  leirendary  connection  between  Athens  and  Krete,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  tales  of  Theseus  and  Minos,  is  here  again  mani- 
fested  in  the  recourse  which  the  Athenians  had  to  this  ishmd  to  sup- 
I^lv  their  spiritual  need.  Epimenides  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Kretan  Zeus,  in  whose  favor  he  stood  so  high 
as  to  receive  the  denomination  of  the  new  Kurete  (the  Kuretes  hav- 
ino-  been  the  primitive  ministers  and  organizers  of  that  w^orship). 
He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  nymi)h  r>alte;  to  be  supplied  by  the 

nymphs  vvith  constant  food,  since  he  was  ncjver  seen  to  eat;  to  have 
fallen  asleep  in  his  youth  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  continued  in  this 
state  williout  interruption  for  fifty-seven  years;  though  some  asserted 
that  he  remained  all  this  time  a  wanderer  in  the  mountaiiis,  collect- 
ing and  studying  medicinal  botany,  in  the  vocation  of  an  latromantis, 
or  Leech  and  Prophet  combined.  Such  narratives  mark  the  idea 
entertained  by  antiquity  of  Epimenides  the  Purifier,  who  was  now 
called  in  to  heal  both  the  epidemic  and  the  mental  affliction  prevalent 
among  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  countryman 


and  contemporary  Thaletas  had  been,  a  few^  years  before,  invited  to 
Sparta  to  appease  a  pestilence  by  the  effect  of  his  music  and  religious 
hymns.  The  favor  of  Epimenides  with  the  gods,  his  knowledge  of 
propitiatory  ceremonies,  and  his  power  of  w^orking  upon  the  relig- 
ious feeling,  was  completely  successful  in  restoring  both  health  and 

mental  tranquillity  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  turned  out  some 
black  and  white  sheep  on  the  Areopagus,  directing  attendants  to  fol- 
low and  watch  them,  and  to  erect  new^  altars  to  the  appropriate  local 
deities  on  the  spots  wiiere  the  animals  lay  down.  He  founded  new 
chapels  and  established  various  lustral  ceremonies;  and  more  espe- 
cially, he  regulated  the  w^orship  paid  bj^  the  women  in  such  manner 
as  to  calm  the  violent  impulses  which  had  before  agitated  them.  We 
know  hardly  anything  of  the  details  of  his  proceeding,  but  the  gen- 
eral fact  of  his  visit,  and  the  salutary  effects  produced  in  removing 
the  religious  despondency  which  oppressed  the  Atlienians,  are  well 
attested.    Consoling  assurances  and  new  ritual  precepts,  from  the 

lips  of  a  person  supposed  to  stand  high  in  the  favor  of  Zeus,  were  the 
remedy  which  this  unliappy  disorder  required.  ]\loreover,  Epimeni- 
des had  the  prudence  to  associate  himself  with  Solon,  and  while  he 
thus,  doubtless,  obtained  much  valuable  advice,  he  assisted  indirectly 
in  exalting  the  reputation  of  Solon  himself,  whose  career  of  constitu- 
tional reform  was  now  fast  approaching.  He  remained  long  enough 
at  Athens  to  restore  completely  a  more  comfortaljle  tone  of  religious 
feeling,  and  then  departed,  carrying  with  him  universal  gratitude 
and  admiration,  but  refusing  all  other  reward,  except  a  branch  from 
the  sacred  olive  tree  in  the  a'cropolis.  His  life  is  said  to  have  been 
prolonged  to  the  unusual  period  of  154  years,  according  to  a  state- 
ment which  was  current  during  the  time  of  his  younger  contempo- 
rary XenoL'hancs  of  Kolophon.  The  Kretans  even  ventured  to  affirm 
that  he  lived  :J00  years.  They  extolled  him  not  merely  as  a  sage  and 
a  spiritual  ])urifi(n\  but  also  \is  a  poet — very  long  compositions  ou 
religious  and  mylhical  subjects  being  ascribed  to  him;  according  to 
some  accounts, 'they  even  worshiped  him  as  a  god.  ^  Both  Plato  and 
Cicero  considered  Epimenides  in  the  same  light  in  wliich  he  was 
regarded  by  his'  contemporaries,  as  a  prophet,  divinely  inspired,  and 
foretelling  the  future  under  fits  of  temporary  ecstacy.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  Epimenides  himself  professed  to  have  received 
.Vom  the  gods  no  higher  gift  than  that  of  divining  the  unknown 

■'.enomena  of  the  past. 

The  religious  mission  of  Epimenides  to  Athens,  and  its  efficacious 
as  well  as  healing  infiueuce  on  the  public  mind,  deserve  notice  as 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  they  occurred.  If  we  transi^ort 
ourselves  two  centuries  forward  to  the  Pelopounesian  w^ar,  wlien 
rational  influences  and  positive  habits  of  thought  had  acquired  a 
durable  liold  upon  the  superior  minds,  and  wlu^n  ])ractical  discus>ions 
on  political  and  judicial  matters  were  familiar  to  every  Atheniau 
eiiizen,  no  such  u'nconlrollable  religious  misery  could  vrell  have  sub- 
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dned  the  entire  public;  ^vhile,  if  it  h.id,  no  living  man  could  Imvo 
drawn  to  himself  such  universal  veneration  as  to  be  capable  of  eHect- 
iiig  a  cure.  Plato,  admitting  the  real  healing  iutluence  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  fully  believed  in  Epimenides  as  an  inspired  prophet 
during  the  past;  but  toward  those  who  preferred  cliums  to  super- 
natural power  in  his  own  day,  he  was  not  so  easy  of  faith.  He,  as 
well  as  Euripides  and  Theophrastus,  treated  willi  indifl'erence,  and 
even  with  contempt,  the  Ori)heoteleslae  of  the  later  times,  who  adver- 
tised themselves  as  possessing  the  same  patent  knowledge  of  ceremo- 
nial rites,  and  the  same  means  of  guidir.g  tlu*  will  of  the  gods,  as 
Epimenides  had  wielded  before  them.  These  Orpheotelestje  unques- 
tionably numbered  a  considerable  tribe  of  believeis,  and  speculated 
^vith  great  effect,  as  well  as  with  piotit  to  themselves,  upon  the  tim- 
orous consciences  of  rich  men.  But  they  enjoyed  no  respect  with 
the  general  public,  or  with  those  to  whose  authority  the  public 
habitually  looked  up.  Degenerate  as  they  were,  however,  they  were 
the  legitiinate  representatives  of  the  prophet  and  purifier  from  Knos- 
sus,  to  whose  presence  the  Atheninns  had  been  so  much  indebted 
two  centuries  before:  and  their  altered  position  was  owing  less  to 
any  falling  olT  in  themselves,  than  to  an  improvement  in  the  mass 
upon  whom  they  sought  to  operate.  Had  Epimenides  himself  come 
to  Athens  in  those  days,  his  visits  would  probably  have  been  as  much 
inoperative  to  all  pidJlic  purposes  as  a  repetition  of  the  stratMgem  of 
Phye,  clothed  and  equipped  as  the  goddess  Athene,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded so  completely  in  tiie  days  of  Peisistratus — a  stratagem  which 
even  Herodotus  treats  as  incred~il)ly  absurd,  although  a  century  before 
his  time,  both  the  city  of  Athens  and  the  Denies  of  Attica  had 
obeyed,  as  a  divine  mandate,  the  orders  of  this  magnificent  and 
stately  woman  to  restore  Peisistratus. 


CHAPTER  XL 


SOLON  IAN  LAW^S  AND   CONSTITUTION: 

Wk  now^  approach  a  new  era  in  Grecian  history — the  first  known 
example  of  a  genuine  and  disinterested  constitmional  reform,  and 
the  first  foundation-stone  of  thtit  great  fabric,  which  afterwards 
became  the  tyi)e  of  democracy  in  Greece.  The  archonship  of  the 
eupatrid  Solon  dates  in  594  n.c,  thirty  years  after  that  of  Drake,  and 
about  eighleeu  years  after  the  conspiracy  of  Kylon  (assuming  the 
latter  event  to  be  correctly  placed  n.c.  C12). 

The  lives  of  Solon  by  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  (especially  the  former) 
arc  our  principal  sources  of  information  respecting  this  remarkable 
man,  and  while  we  thank  them  for  what  they  have  told  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  expressing  disappointment  that  they  have  not 
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told  us  more.  For  Plutarch  ccrtainlv  had  before  him  both  the  orin-i- 
nal  poems,  and  the  original  laws,  of  Solon,  and  the  few  transcript's 
which  he  gives  from  one  or  tlie  other,  form  the  principal  charm  of 
his  biography.  But  sucli  valuable  materials  ought  lo  have  been 
made  available  to  a  more  instructive  result  than  that  which  he  has 
brought  out.  Tlicre  is  hardly  anything  more  to  be  deplored,  amidst 
the  lost  treasures  of  the  Grecian  mind,  than  the  poems  of  Solon;  for 
Ave  see  by  the  remaining  fragments,  that  they  contained  notices  of 
the  public  and  social  plienomena  before  him,  which  he  was  compelled 
attentively  to  study —blended  with  the  touchino;  expression  of  his  own 
personal  feelings,  in  the  post  alike  honorable^and  difficult,  to  which 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  had  exalted  him. 

Solon,  son  of  Exekestides,  was  a  Eupatrid  of  middling  fortune,  but 
of  the  purest  heroic  blood,  belonging  to  the  gens  or  tVunilv  of  the 
Kodrids  and  Neleids,  and  tracing  his  oridn  to  the  god  Poseidon.    His 
father  is  said  to  have  diminished  his  substance  by  prodigality,  which 
compelled  Solon  in  his  earlier  ^^ears  to  have  recourse  to  trade,  and  in 
tins  pursuit  he  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia.     He  was  thus 
enabled  to   enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  observation,   and  to   provide 
material  for  thought  as  well  as  for  composition.     His  poetical  talents 
displayed  themselves  at  a  very  early  age,  first  on  light,  aftemvards  on 
serious  subjects.    It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was  at  that  time  no 
Greek  prose  writing,  and  that  the  acquisitions  as  well  as  tiie  effusions 
of  an  intellectual  man,  even  in  their  simDlest  form,  adjusted  them- 
selves not  to  the  limitations  of  the  period  and  the  semicolon,  but  to 
those  of  the  hexameter  and  pentameter.     Nor  in  point  of  fact  do  the 
verses  of  Solon  aspire  to  any  higher  effect  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  an  earnest,  touching,  and  admonitory  prose  composi- 
tion.    The  advice  and  ap])eals  which  he  frequentlv  addressed  to  his 
countrymen  were  delivered  in  this  easy  meter,  doubtless  far  less  diffi- 
cult than  the  ela])orate  prose  of  subsequent  writers  or  speakers,  vsuch 
as  Thucydides,  Isokrates,  or  Demosthenes.     His  poetrv  and  his  repu- 
tation became  known  throughout  many  pnris  of  Greece,  so  that  he 
was  classed  along  with  Thales  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Pittakus 
of  Mitylene,  Periauder  of  Corinth,  Kleobulus  of  Lindus,  Cheilon 

of    Laceda?mon— altogether    forming     the    consteUation    afterward 
renowned  as  the  seven  wise  men. 

The  first  pfirticular  event  in  respect  to  which  Solon  appears  as  an 
active  politician,  is  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  then  dis- 
puted between  Megara  and  Athens.  Megara  was  at  that  time  able  to 
contest  with  Athens,  and  for  some  time  to  contest  with  success,  the 
occupation  of  this  important  island— a  remarkable  fact,  which  per- 
haps may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
and  its  neighborhood  carried  on  the  struggle  with  only  partial  aid 
from  the  rest  of  Attica.  Hov/ever  this  may  be,  it  appears  that  the 
Megarians  had  actually  established  themselves  in  Salamis.  at  the  time 
when  Solon  began  his  political  career,  and  that  the  xVthenians  hud 
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experienced  so  much  loss  in  the  strujrgle,  as  to  have  formally  pro- 
Liliiied  any  citi/en  from  ever  submittini^  a  proposition  for  its  recon- 
qiicst.  Stuni^  with  this  dishonorable  abnciration,  Solon  counterfeited 
a  state  of  ecstatic  excitement,  rushed  iuto  the  agora,  and  there  on  the 
stone  usually  occupied  by  the  official  herald,  pronounced  to  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  a  short  elegiac  poem  which  he  had  previously  com- 
posed on  the  subject  of  Salamis.  Enforcing  upon  them  the  disgrace 
of  abandoning  the  island,  he  wrought  so  ])owerfully  upon  their  feelings, 
that  they  rescinded  tiie  prohibitory  law:  "Rather  (he  exclnimod) 
would  I  forfeit  my  native  city  and  become  a  citizen  of  Pholegandrus, 

than  be  still  named  an  Athenian,  branded  with  the  shame  of  surren- 
dered Salamis  !"  The  Athenians  again  entered  into  the  war,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  it — partly,  as  we  are  told,  at  the 
instigation  of  Peisistratus,  though  the  latter  must  have  been  at  this 
time  (600-594  n.c.)  a  very  young  man,  or  ratlier  a  boy. 

The  stories  in  Plutarch,  as  to  tlie  way  in  wdiich  Safamis  was  recov- 
ered, are  contradictory  asw^ell  as  apocryphal,  ascribing  to  Solon  vari- 
ous stratagems  to  deceive  the  Megarian  occupiers.  Unfortunately  no 
authority  is  given  for  any  of  them.  According  to  that  which  seems 
the  most  plausible,  he  was  directed  by  the  Deli)hian  god  tirst  to  pro- 
pitiate the  local  heroes  of  the  island;  luid  he  accordingly  crossed  over 
to  it  by  niirht,  for  the  jnirpose  of  sacriticing  to  the  heroes  Periphcmus 
and  Kychreus  on  the  Salaminian  shore,  Five  hundred  Athenian  vol- 
unteers were  then  levied  for  the  attack  of  the  island,  under  the  stipu- 
lation that  if  they  were  victorious  they  should  hold  it  in  property  and 
citizenship.  They  were  safely  landed  on  an  outlying  promontory, 
while  Solon,  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  seize  a  ship  which  the 
Meiiarians  had  sent  to  watch  the  proceedings,  manned  it  with  Athe- 
nians and  sailed  strai5;ht  toward  the  city  of  Salamis,  to  which  the 
Athenians  wlio  had  landed  also  directed  tlieir  march.  The  IVIega- 
rians  marched  out  from  the  city  to  repel  the  latter,  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  Solon,  w  iih  his  Megarian  ship  and  Athenian 
crew,  sailed  directly  to  the  city.  The  ^legarians,  interpreting  this  as 
the  return  of  their  own  crew,  permitted  the  ship  to  approach  without 
resistance,  and  the  c^ity  was  thus  taken  by  surprise.  Permission 
having  been  given  to  the  Megarians  to  quit  the  island.  Solon  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  Atheinans,  erecting  a  temple  to  Enyalitis,  the 
god  of  war,  on  Cape  Ski  radium,  near  the  city  of  Salamis. 

The  citizens  of  ]\Iegara,  however,  made  various  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  so  valuable  a  possession,  so  that  a  war  ensued  long  as 
well  as 'disastrous  to  both  ]iarties.  At  last  it  was  agreed  between 
them  to  refer  th(»  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta,  and  five  Spar- 
tans were  api^ointed  to  deci(l(;  it — Kritolaidas,  Amompharetus, 
Hypscchidas,  Aintxilas,  and  Kleomenes.  The  verdict  in  favor  of 
Athens  was  founded  on  evidence  wliich  it  is  somewlint  curious  to 
trace.  Both  parties  attempted  to  show  that  the  dead  bodies  buried 
in  the  island  conformed  to  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  interment, 
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and  both  parties  are  said  to  have  cited  verses  from  the  catalo^nie  of 
the  ihad— each  accusing  the  other  of  error  or  interpolation.     But  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage  on  two  points;  tirst,  there  were  orack^s 
from    Delphi,    wherein    Salamis  was    mentioned  with  the  epithet 
Ionian;  next,  Phiijeus  and  Eurysakes,  sons  of  the  Telamonian  Aiax 
the  great  hero  of  the  island,  had  accepied  the  citizenship  of  Athens' 
made  over  Salamis  to  the  Athenians,  and  transferred  their  own  re-i- 
dences  to  Brauron  and  ]\Ielite  in  Attica,  where  the  deme  or  ovns 
Piulaidaj  still  w^orshiped  Phiheus  as  its  eponymous  ancestor!     Such  a 
title  was  held  sufficient,  and  Salamis  was  adjudged  by  the  five  Spin-- 
tans  to  Attica,  with  which  it  ever  afterward  remained  incorporated 
until  the  days  of  Macedonian  supremacy.     Two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  when  the  orator  /Eschines  argued  the  Athenian  right  to  Ainphip- 
olis  against  Piiilip  of  ]\lacedon,  tlie  legendary  elements  of  the  title 
were  indeed  put  forward,  but  more  in  the  way  of  preface  or  intro- 
duction to  the  substantial  political  grounds.  But  in  the  year  GOO  B.C., 
the  authority  of  the  legend  was  more  deep-seated  and  operative  and 
adequate  by  itself  to  determine  a  favorable  verdict. 

In  addition  to  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Solon  increased  his  repu- 
tation by  espousing  tlie  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple  ai^ainst  the 
extortionate  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kirrha,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  in  a  coming  chapter;  and  the  favor  of  the  oracle  was 
probably  not  without  its  effect  in  procuring  for  him  that  encourao-ino- 
prophecy  with  which  his  legislative  career  opened.  °    '^ 

It  is  on  the  occasion  of  Solon's  legislation  that  we  obtain  our  first 
glimpse— unfortunately  but  a  glimpse— of  the  actual  state  of  Attica 
and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  sad  and  repulsive  picture,  presenting-  to 
us  political  discord  and  private  suffering  combined.  * 

Violent  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  who 
were  separated  into  three  factions— the  Pedieis,  or  men  of  the  plain 
comprising  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  the  neighboring  territorv  amon<^ 
whom  the  greatest  number  of  rich  families  were  included ;  the  moun'- 
tainecrs  in  the  east  and  north  of  Attica,  called  Diakrii,  who  were  on 
the  whole,  the  poorest  party;  and  the  Paralii  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Attica  from  sea  to  sea,  whose  means  and  social  position  w^ere  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  Upon  wdiat  particular  points  these  intes- 
tine disputes  turned  we  are  not  distinctly  informed.  They  were 
not,  how^ever,  peculiar  to  the  period  immediately  precediiiii;  the 
archontate  of  Solon.  They  had  prevailed  before,  and  they  reappear 
afterward  prior  to  the  despotism  of  Peisistratus;  the  latter  slandino- 
forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Diakrii,  and  as  champion,  real  or  pri? 
tended,  of  the  poorer  population. 
But  in  the  time  of  Solon  these  intestine  quarrels  were  a2:gravated 

by  something  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with— a  general  mutiny  of 
the  poorer  population  against  the  rich,  rcsultina-  from  miserv  com- 
bined with  oppression.  The  Thetes,  wiiose  condition  we''  liave 
already  contemplated  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are  now 
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presented  to  lis  as  forming  the  ])iilk  of  the  population  of  Attica— the 
cultivatinu:  tenants,  metayers,  and  small  proprietors  of  the  country= 
They  {ire  oxhibitcd  as  weighed  down  by  debts  and  dependence,  and 
driven  in  lari^^e  numbers  out  of  a  state  of  freedom  into  slavery— the 
wliole  mass  of  them  (we  are  told)  beintc  in  debt  to  the  rich,  who  were 
proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil.  They  hticl  either  borrowed 
money  for  their  own  ne(;esshies,  or  they  tilled  the  lands  of  the  rich 
us  dependent  tenants,  paying  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  produce,  and 
in  this  capacity  they  were  largely  in  arrear. 

All  the  calamitous  effects  w^ere  here  s(^en  of  the  old  h.arsh  law  of 
det)tor   and  creditor — once  prevalent   in  Greece,    Italy,   Asia,  and  a 
lart!e  portion  of  the  world— combined  with  the  recognition  of  slavery 
as  a  legitimate  status,  and  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  sell  himself  ns 
well  as  that  of  another  man  to  buy  him.  Every  debtor  unable  to  fultill 
bis  eontraet  was  liable  to  be  adjudged   as  the  slave   of  his  creditor, 
until  he  could  tind  means  either  of  paying  it  or  working  it  out;  and 
not  only  he  himself,  but  his  minor  sons  and  unmarried  daughters  and 
sisters  also,  whom  the  law  gave  him  the  power  of  selling.     The  poor 
man  thus  borrowed  upon  tlie  security  of  liis  body  (to  translate  liter- 
ally the  Greek  phrase)  and  upon  that  of  the  persons  in  his  family.  So 
severely  had  these  oppressive  contracts  been  enlorccd,   that  many 
debtors  had  been  reduced  from  freedom  to  slavery  in  Attica  itself,— 
many  others  had  ])een  sold  for  exportation,— and  some  had  only 
hitherto   preserved   their  own    freedom    by   selling   their  children. 
Moreover  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  properties  in  Attica  were 
under  mortgtige,  signified  (according  to  the  formality  usual  in  the 
Attic  law,  and  continued  down  throughout  the  historical  times)  by  a 
stone   pillar  erected  on   the  land,   insciibed  with  the  name  of  the 
lender  and  the  amount  of  the  loan.     The  proprietors  of  these  mort- 
gaged lands,  in  case  of  an  unfavorable  turn  of  events,  had  no  other 
prospect  except  that  of  irremediable  slavery  for.  themselves  and  their 
families,  either  in  their  own  native  country  robbed  of  all  its  delights, 
or  in  some  barbarian  region  where  the  Attic  accent  would  never 
meet  their  ears.     Some  had  tied  the  country  to  escape  legal  adjudi 
cation   of    their  persons,    and   earned  a   miserable    subsistence    in 
foreian  parts  by  deii:rading  occupations.      Upon  .several,  too,  this 
deplorable  lot  had  fallen  by  unjust  condemnation  and  corrupt  judges; 
the  conduct  of  the  rich,  in  regard  to  money  sacred  and  ].rolane,  ui 
regard  to  matters  public  as  well  as  private,  being  thoroughly  unprm 
cipled  and  rapacious. 

The  manifold  and  long-continued  suffering  of  the  poor  under  this 
system,  plunired  into  a  state  of  debasement  not  more  tolerable  thjin 
that  of  the  Gallic  plebs— and  the  injustices  of  the  rich  in  whom  all 
politi(!al  power  was  then  vested— are' facts  well  attested  by  the  poems 
of  Solon  himself,  even  in  the  short  fragments  preserved  to  us.  It 
appears  that  immediately  preceding  tlie  time  of  his  archonship,  the 
evils  had  ripened  to  such  a  poinL—aJhl  the  determination  of  the  mass 
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of  sufferers,  to  extort  for  themselves  some  mode  of  relief  had  becomp 
so  pronounced--that  the  existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  enforced 
Aceordm-  to  the  profound  remark  of  Aristotle-that  seditions  are 
generated  by  great  causes  but  out  of  small  incidents-we  mav  con 
ceive  that  some  recent  events  had  occurred  as  immediate  stimulants 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  debtors-like  those  which  lend  so  strikin!.  an 
in.erest  to  the  early  Komau  annals,  as  the  intlaming  sparks  of  violent 
popular  movements  for  which  the  train  had  long"  bifore  been  laid 
Condemnations  by  the  archons,  of  insolvent  debtors,  may  have  been 
unusually  numerous;  or  the  maltreatment  of  some  particular  debtor 
once  a  respected  freeman,  in  his  condition  of  slavery,  may  have  been 
brou-ht  to  act  vividly  upon  the  public  sympathies-^like  the  case  of 
the  old  plebeian  centurion  at  Rome  (first  impoverished  bv  the  plunder 
of  the  enemy,  then  reduced  to  borrow,  and  lastly  adfuchred  to  his 
creditor  as  an  insolvent),  who  claimed  the  protection  of  the" people  in 
the  forum,  rousing  their  feelings  to  the  highest  piteh  by  the  marks  of 
the  s  ave-whip  visible  on  his  person.     Some  such  incidents  had 
probably  happened,  though  we  have  no  historians  to  recount  them 
Moreover,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  that  public  mental 
atthction  whieh  the  purifier  Epimenides  had  been  invoked  to  appease 
as  It  sprung  in  part  from  pestilence,  so  it  had  its  cause  partly  in  years 
of  s  erilitv,  which  must  of  course  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  the 
small  cultivators.     However  this  may  be,  such  was  the  condition  of 
things  in  594  b.c    through  mutiny  of  the  poor  freemen  and  Thetes 
and  imea.sinessof  the  middling  citizens,  that  the  govern  in  o- oli^rarchv 
unable   eitlier   to   enforce  their  private  debts  or  to  mamtain  their 
political  power   were  obliged  to  invoke  the  well-known  wisdom  and 
integrity  ot  Solon.     Though  his  vigorous  protest  (which  doubtlpss 
rendered    urn  acceptable  to   the   mass   of   the   people)  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  existing  system,  had  already  been  proclaimed  in  his 


dictatorial. 

It  had  happened  in  several  Grecian  states,  that  the  governino- 
oligarchies,  either  by  quarrels  among  their  own  members  or  bv  the 
general  bad  condition  of  the  people  under  their  government,  were 
deprived  of  that  hold  upon  the  public  mind  which  was  essential  to 
their  power  Sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Pittakus  of  Mitvlene 
anterior  to  the  archonship  of  Solon,  and  often  in  the  factions  of  the 
Ita  lan  republics  in  the  middle  ages)  the  collision  of  opposing  forces 
had  rendered  society  intolerable,  and  driven  all  ].arties  to  ac'quiesce 
in  the  choice  of  some  reforming  dictator.  Usually,  however,  in  the 
ear  y  Greek  oligarchies,  this  ultimate  crisis  was  anticipated  bv  some 
ambitious  individual,  who  availed  himself  of  the  public  discontent  to 
ovenllro^y  the  oligarchy  and  usu.rp  the  powers  of  a  despot.  And  so 
probably  it  might  have  happened  In  Athens,  had  not  the  recent  failure 
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of  Kylon,  with  all  its  miserable  consequences,  operated  as  a  deterring 
motive.  It  is  curious  to  read,  in  the  words  of  Solon  himself,  the 
temper  in  which  his  appointment  was  construed  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  but  most  especially  by  his  own  friends:  bearing  in 
mind  that  at  this  early  day,  so  far  as  oiir  knowledge  goes,  democrati- 
cal  government  was  a  thing  unknown  in  Greece — all  Grecian  govern- 
ments were  either  oligarchical  or  despotic,  the  mass  of  the  freemen 
having  not  yet  tasted  of  constitutional  privilege.  His  own  friends 
and  supporters  were  the  first  to  urge  him,  while  redressing  the  preva- 
lent discontents,  to  multiply  partisans  for  himself  personally,  and 
seize  the  supreme  power.  They  even  ''chid  him  as  a  madman,  for 
declinini?  to  haul  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were  already  enmeshed." 
The  mass  of  the  people,  in  despair  with  their  lot,  would  gladly  have 
seconded  him  in  such  an  attempt;  while  many  even  among  the 
oligarchy  might  have  acquiesced  in  his  personal  government,  from 
the  mere  apprehension  of  something  worse  if  they  resisted  it.  That 
Solon  nii£z:ht  easily  have  made  himself  despot,  admits  of  little  doubt. 
And  though  the  position  of  a  Greek  despot  was  always  pc  rilous,  he 
w^ould  have  had  greater  facility  for  maintaining  himself  in  it  than 
Peisistratus  possessed  after  him";  so  that  nothing  but  the  combination 
of  prudence  and  virtue,  which  marks  his  lofty  character,  restricted 
hhn  within  the  trust  specially  confided  to  him.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one — to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  own  friends — under  the  com- 
plaints alike  (as  he  says)  of  various  extreme  and  dissentient  parties, 
who  required  him  to  adopt  measures  fatal  to  the  peace  of  society — he 
set  himself  honestly  to  solve  the  very  diflficult  and  critical  problem 
submitted  to  him. 

Of  all  grievances,  the  most  urgent  was  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
class  of  debtors.     To  their  relief  Solon's  first  measure,  the  memorable 
Seisachtheia,  or  shaking  off  of  burthens,  was  directed.     The  relief 
which  it  afforded  was  complete  and  immediate.     It  cancelled  at  once 
all  those  contracts  in  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  security 
either  of  his  person  or  of  his  land:  it  forbade  all  future  loans  or  con- 
tracts in  which  the  person  of  the   debtor  was  pledged  as  security  it 
deprived  the  creditor  in  future  of  all  power  to  imprison,  or  enslave, 
or  extort  w^ork  from  his  debtor,    and  confined  him  to  an  effective 
iud2:ment  at  law  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  latter 
It  swept  off  all  the  numerous   mortgage    pillars    from    the^  landed 
properties  in  Attica,  leaving  the  land  free  from  all  past  claims,     ll 
liberated    and    restored   to    their  full    rights   all    debtors  actunlly  in 
slavery  under  previous  legal  adjudication;  and  it  even  provided  the 
means  (we  do  not  know  liow)  of  repurchasing  in  foreign  lands,  and 
briufxina*  back  to  a  renewed  liie  of  liberty  in  Attica,  many  insolvents 
who  had  been  sold  for  exportation.     And  while  Solon  forbade  every 
Athenian  to  pledge  or  sell  his  own  person  into  slavery,  he  took  a  step 
farther  m  the  same  direction  by  forbidding  him  to  pledge   or  sell  his 
son,  his  daughter,  or  an  unmarried  sister  under  his  tutelage — except- 
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mg  only  the  case  in  which  either  of  the  latter  might  be  dectected  in 
unchastity.  Whether  this  last  ordinance  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  beisachtheia,  or  followed  as  one  of  his  subsequent  reforms,  seems 
cioubtrul. 

By  this  extensive  measure  the  poor  debtors— the  Thetes  small 
tenants,  and  proprietors— together  with  their  families,  were  rescued 
from  suffering  and  peril.  But  these  were  not  the  only  debtors  in  the 
state-  the  creditors  and  landlords  of  the  exonerated  Thetes  were 
doubtless  in  their  turn  debtors  to  others,  and  were  less  able  to  dis- 
cllarge  their  obligations  in  consequence  of  the  loss  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  Seisachtheia.    It  was  to  assist  these  wealthier  debtors 

whose  bodies  were  in  no  danger— yet  without  exoneratino:  them 
entu-ely— that  Solon  resorted  to  the  additional  expedient  of  debasino- 
the  money  standard.  He  lowered  the  standard  of  the  drachma  in  a 
proportion  something  more  than  25  per  cent,  so  that  100  drachmas  of 
the  new  standard  contained  no  more  silver  than  73  of  the  old  or  100 
Ot  the  old  were  equivalent  to  138  of  the  new.  By  this  chan-e  the 
creditors  of  these  more  substantial  debtors  were  obliired  to  submit 
to  a  loss,  while  the  debtors  acquired  an  exemption,  to^the  extent  of 
about  27  per  cent. 

Lastly,  Solon  decreed  that  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  bv 
the  archons  to  atimy  (civil  disfranchisement)  should  be  restored  to 
their  fu  1  privileges  of  citizens— excepting,  however,  from  this  indul- 
gence those  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Ephetai  or  bv  tlie 
Areopagus,  or  by  the  Phylo-Basileis  (the  four  kin-s  of  tlie  tribes) 
alter  trial  in  the  Prytaneium,  on  charges  either  of  murder  or  treason' 
bo  whoiesal3  a  measure  of  amnesty  affords  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  previous  judgments  of  the  archons  had  been  intoler- 
ably harsh,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Drakonian  ordinances 
were  then  in  force. 

Such  were  the  measures  of  relief  with  which  Solon  met  the  dan- 
gerous aiscontent  then  prevalent.  That  the  wealthy  men  and  leaders 
o.  the  people— whose  insolence  and  iniquity  he  has  himself  severely 
denounced  in  his  poems,  and  whose  views  in  nominating-  him  he 
had  greatly  disappointed— should  have  detested  propositions  which 
robbed  them  without  compensation  of  many  leiral  rights,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine.  But  the  statement  of  Plutarch  that  the  poor  emancipated 
debtors  were  also  dissatisfied  from  havimr  expected  that  Solon  would 
not  only  remit  their  debts,  but  also  re-divide  the  soil  of  Attica  seems 

utterly  mcredil)le;  nor  is  it  confirmed  by  any  passage  now  remainino- 
ot  the  Soloniarn  ])oems.  Plutarch  conceives  the  poor  debtors  as  hav- 
ing m  then  minds  the  comparison  with  Lykurgus  and  the  equality 
ot  property  at  Sparta,  which  (as  I  have  already  endeavored  to  show) 
is  a  fiction;  and  even  had  it  been  true  as  matter  of  history  loui^ 
past  and  antiquated,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  work  upon  the 
mmds  of  the  multitude  of  Attica  in  the  forcible  way  that  the  bioijra- 
pher  supposes.    The  Seisachtheia  must  have  exasperated  the  feelings 
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A  -qi„,i„i«hpd  the  fortunes  of  many  persons;  bvit  it  gave  to  the 
^iJ^t^  and  sn.a|l  n^^ViriSalt t'e^^ 
Uy%.y.  ^OV^^^^: ^'^t:^"^  Sa.  and  procured  for 

emineully  acceptable  in  inc  ^"^''^^^     ^  u^  coucuirin^  in  a  com- 

Solon  a  S-^f^'^^^;;^^'^fSr^.  O^  incklent  there 
inon  sacritice  ot  ^i^'\"^^^oivin^^^<^^^^^^^  Three  rich  friends 

'^n^f^'^T^^^^T^^f^^^^.  n-f  bearing  names 
of  Solon,  all  men  ot  gitat  ''"J  ".;  i.wtnrv  ns  home  bv  the  r  de- 
^vluch  XV ill  l.ereatter  reappear  1 1  /'"f,^ J  fi^'^yj^,',,^?^"  ^i,,  ,iue<l  frcAi 
,cendants-K..uon,  Kleuuas  am  "^Pjl^^'i'^^^^fi  cd  ^1  it  A'st  to  bor- 
Solonsome  P'^^^'o^^  ^""^  o*     '!,,^,'';/;^"Vo^^^  this  selfish 

row  money,  and  next  to  ''',';■.  J  "°itee/sori.iiiself,  had  it  not 

Eiin^t^taTSLSly  a^^^^^  1-ving  lent  money 

^^^J're^lrrto  tlSxvStMtasuve  of  the  Seisnchtheia  indeed,^.o.^^^ 

theVoc^lns  of  Solon  were  open  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

different  statements  both  of    t,.  pirrix.^  ^.Ji^e.ilninalely  all  money 
them  coustrued  ''  "^^^ax  'i    far  eUeU  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^  .^  .^.^  ^ 

contracts;  ^^'t'l^  Anaioiu)n  a       oi  .lenreciate  the  currency  to 

n.ore  t/>an  lo^v^r  the  ra^c-  of  uUe  -t^^^  ^'f^lle contracts  unchauU. 

the  extent  of  2<  per  cent,  leaym^  i'  <^  opinion  we  cannot  easily 

How  Androt.on  ca,.e  to  man  U^^  s^^^^^  ^.^^„^               ,,,,, 

understand,     ror  H^^^^/^'^^^ '" "-"  "^  ..^  ^.u,,,.  i..,,^!   thev  do  not  go  so 

distinctly  to  ^^^^^l^^\f^^"f /V^"  ^f  0^  entertained 

far  as  to  substantiate  the  i^\f^^^^  In    acis^  imliscriminately  ^vere 

fact  had  been  so,  ^l^^^r^^^^^^  ^hat  there  must  have 
money  staiula  d     ^^/^,^^^^^  remained  valid,  and  whoiu 

been  some  dchiovf^nt\tdst  \\  nose  lou^^^^^  dist  iictly 

nevertheless  he   desired   P^j  J^^^/^^,^^^  2. 

mention  three  things :    .l',  f  ^/.^^^"^g'^ Tjie  proteeti(>n: liberation,  and 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  land  J^-    ^  "^  or  enslaved  debtors.     AH 

restoration  of  the  persons  o/  eiuUmgei  ed  ^ 

these  expressions  point  dis   nctly  ^^^,^^^\^;^^V'^  Vhose  case 

^diose  sufferings  and  V'l}\'^^^^^^^^^ 

^i^r^tl^^  exonerate  them,  but 

^^S;^  to  have  been  the  -P^^.^t^^ned  J^^ 
SS^SSoi;  pi^::xSin:^Jil^cts.  an^  by  the  paniai  depre- 
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ciation  of  the  coin,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disguised.  The  Seisachtheia 
ot  bolon  unjust  so  far  as  it  rescinded  previous  agreements  but 
highly  salutary  in  its  consequences,  is  to  be  vindicated  by  showino- 
that  in  no  other  way  could  the  bonds  of  government  have  been  held 

together,  or  the  misery  of  the  multitude  alleviated.     We  are  to  con- 
sider, first,  the  great  personal  cruelty  of  these  pre-existing  contracts 
which  condemned  the  body  of  the  free  debtor  and  his  family  to  slav- 
ery; next,  the  profound  detestation  created  by  such  a  system  in  the 
r  large  mass  of  the  poor,  against  both  the  judges  and  the  creditors  by 
whom  It  had  been  enforced,  which  rendered  their  feelings  unman- 
ageable, so  soon  as  they  came  together  under  the  sentiment  of  a  com- 
mon danger  and  with   the   determination   to  insure  to  each  other 
mutual   protection.     Moreover,  the  law  which  vests  a  creditor  with 
power  over  the  person  of  his  debtor,  so  as  to  convert  him  into  a  slave 
IS  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  class  of  loans  which  inspire  nothino-  but 
abhorrence- -money  lent  with  the  foreknowledge  that  the  borrower 
will  be  unable  to  repay  it,  but  also  in  the  conviction  that  the  value  of 
his  person  as  a  slave  will  make  good  the  loss;  thus  reducing  him  to  a 
condition  of  extreme  misery,  for  the  purpose  sometimes  of  ao-grandiz- 
mg,  sometimes   of  enriching,  the  lender.     Now  the  founchition  on 
which  the  respect  for  contracts  rests,  under  a  good  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.     It  rests  on  the  firm  conviction 
that  such  contracts  are  advantageous  to  both  parties  as  a  class,  and 
that  to  break  up  the  confidence  essential  to  their  existence  w-ould  pro- 
duce extensive  mischief  throughout  all  society.     The  man  whose  rev- 
erence for  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  now  the  most  profound 
would  have  entertained  a  very  different  sentiment  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  dealings  of  lender  and   borrower  at  Athens  under  the  old  ante- 
Solonian  law.     The  oligarchy  had  tried  their  best  to  enforce  this  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor  wdth  its  disastrous  series  of  contracts-  and  the 
only  reason  why  they  consented   to  invoke  the  aid   of  Solon  was 
because  they  had  lost  the  powder  of  enforcing  it  any  lonirer,  in' con- 
sequence  of  the  newly  awakened  courage  and  combination  of  the 
peoj)]e.     TJiat  which  they  could  not  do  for  themselves,  Solon  could 
not  liave  done  for  them,  even  had  he  been  willing.     Nor  had  he  in 
his  position  the  means  either  of  exempting  or  compensating  those 
creditors  who,  separately  taken,  were  open'to  no  reproach-  indeed 
in  following  his  proceedings,  we  see  plainly  that  he  thought'compen- 
sation  due,  not  to  the  creditors,  but  to  the  past   sufferings   of  the 
enslaved  debtor,  since  he  redeemed  several  of  them  from  foreio-n  cap- 
tivity, and  brought  them  back  to  their  liome.     It  is  certain  that  no 
measure,  simply  and  exclusively  i^rospective,  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  emergency.     There  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  overruling  all 
that  class  of  pre-existing  rights  which  had  produced  so  violent  a  social 
fever.     While,  therefore,  to  this  extent,  the  Seisachtheia  cannot  be 
ncquitted  of  injustice,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  injustice 
Uiai(jftd  wa^au  in(lispen?:able  price  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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peace  of  society,  and  for  the  final  abrogation  of  a  disastrous  system 
as  regarded  insolvents.  And  the  feeling  as  well  as  the  legislation  uni- 
versal in  the  modern  European  world,  by  interdicting  beforehand  all 
contracts  for  selling  a  man's  person  or  that  of  his  children  into  slavery, 
goes  far  to  sanction  practically  the  Solonian  repudiation. 

One  thing  is  never  to  be  forgotten  in  regard  to  this  measure,  com- 
bined with  the  concurrent  amendments  introduced  by  Solon  in  the 
law— it  settled  finally  the  question  to  which  it  referred.  Never  again 
do  we  hear  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  disturbing  Athenian 
tranquillity.  The  general  sentiment  whica  grew  up  at  Athens,  under 
the  Solonian  money-law  and  under  the  democratical  government,  was 
one  of  high  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  Not  only  was  there 
never  any  demand  in  the  Athenian  democracy  for  new  tables  or  a 
depreciation  of  the  money  standard,  but  a  formal  abnegation  of  any 
such  projects  was  inserted  in  the  solemn  oath  taken  annually  by  the 
numerous  Dikasts,  who  formed  the  popular  judicial  body  c-dled 
Helia?a  or  the  Heliastic  jurors— the  same  oath  which  pledged  thena  to 
uphold  the  democratical  constitution,  also  bound  them  to  repudiate 
all  proposals  either  for  an  abrogation  of  debts  or  for  a  redivision  of 
the  lands.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  Solonian  law, 
whicli  enabled  the  creditor  to  seize  the  property  of  his  debtor,  but 
gave  him  no  power  over  the  person,  the  system  of  money-lending 
assumed  a  more  beneficial  character.  The  old  noxious  contracts, 
mere  snares  for  the  liberty  of  a  poor  freeman  and  his  children,  dis- 
appeared, and  loans  of  money  took  their  place,  founded  on  the  prop- 
erty and  prospective  earnings  of  the  debtor,  which  were  in  the  main 
useful  to  both  parties,  and  therefore  maintained  their  place  in  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  public.  And  though  Solon  had  found^  him- 
self compelled  to  rescind  all  the  mortgages  on  land  subsisting  in  his 
time,  we  see  money  freely  lent  upon  this  same  security,  throughout 
the  historical  times  of  Athens,  and  the  evidentiary  mortgage-pillars 
remaining  ever  after  undisturbed. 

In  the  sentiment  of  an  early  society,  as  in  the  old  Roman  law,  a  dis- 
tinction is  commonlv  made  between  the  principal  and  the  interest  of 
a  loan,  thou2:h  the  creditors  have  sought  to  blend  them  indissolubly 
together.  If  the  borrower  cannot  fulfill  his  promise  to  repay  the 
principal,  the  public  will  regard  him  as  having  committed  a  wrong 
which  he  must  make  good  by  his  person.  But  there  is  not  the 
same  unanimity  as  to  his  promise  to  pay  interest:  on  the  contrary, 
the  very  exaction  of  interest  will  be  regarded  by  many  in  the  same 
lii;ht  in  which  the  English  law  considers  usurious  interest,  as  tainting 
the  whole  transaction.  But  in  the  modern  mind,  principal,  and 
interest  within  a  limited  rate,  have  so  grown  together,  that  we  hardly 
understand  how  it  can  ever  have  been  pronounced  unworthy  of  an 
honorable  citizen  to  lend  money  on  interest.  Yet  such  is  the  declared 
opinion  of  x\ristotle  and  other  superior  men  of  antiquity;  while  at 
Rome,  Cato  the  censor  w^ent  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  practice  as  a 
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heinous  crime.  It  was  comprehended  by  them  among  the  worst  of 
the  tricks  of  trade— and  they  held  that  *^all  trade,  or  profit  derived 
from  interchange,  was  unnatural,  as  being  made  by  one  man  at  the 
expense  of  another :  such  pursuits  therefore  could  not  be  commended, 
though  the}^  might  be  tolerated  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  but  they  belonged  essentially  to  an  inferior  order  of  citizens. 
Wliat  is  remarkable  in  Greece  is,  that  the  antipathy  of  a  very  early 
state  of  society  against  traders  and  money-lenders  lasted  longer 

among  the  philosophers  than  among  the  mass  of  the  people — it  h^ir- 
moniZ'-'d  more  with  the  social  ideal  of  the  former*  than  with  the 
pracitieal  instincts  of  the  latter. 

In  a  rude  condition  such  as  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  described 
by  Tacitus,  loans  on  interest  are  unknown.  Habituall}^  careless  of  the 
future,  the  Germans  were  gratified  both  in  giving  and  receiving  pres- 
ents, but  without  any  idea  that  they  thereby  either  imposed  or  con- 
tracted an  obligation.  To  a  people  in  this  state  of  feeling,  a  loan  on 
interest  presents  the  repulsive  idea  of  making  profit  out  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  borrower.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tlie 
first  borrowers  must  have  been  for  the  most  part  men  driven  to  this 
necessity  by  the  pressure  of  want,  and  contracting  debt  as  a  desperate 
resource,  without  any  fair  prospect  of  ability  to  repay:  debt  and 
famine  run  together  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  The  borrower 
is,  in  this  unhappy  state,  rather  a  distressed  man  soliciting  aid,  than 
a  solvent  man  capable  of  making  and  fulfilling  a  contract.  If  he 
cannot  find  a  friend  to  make  him  a  free  gift  in  tiie  former  character, 

he  will  not,  under  the  latter  character,  obtain  a  loan  from  a  stranger, 
except  by  the  promise  of  exorbitant  interest,  and  by  the  fullest  even- 
tual power  over  his  person  which  he  is  in  a  condition  to  grant.  In 
process  of  time  a  new  class  of  borrowers  rise  up  who  demand  money 
for  temporaiy  conveniL'Uce  or  profit,  but  with  full  prospect  of  repay- 
ment— a  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  earlier  period,  wjien  it  presented  itself  in  the  repulsive  form  of 
misery  on  tlie  one  side,  set  against  the  prospect  of  very  large  profit 
on  the  other.  If  the  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus  looked  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor  debtors  in  Gaul,  reduced  to  servitude  under  a 
rich  creditor,  and  swelling  by  hundreds  the  crowd  of  his  attendants, 
they  would  not  be  disposed  to  regret  their  own  ignorance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  money-lending.  How  much  the  interest  of  money  was  then 
regarded  as  an  undue  profit  extorted  from  distress,  is  pow^eVfully  illus- 
trated by  the  old  Jewish  law;  the  Jew  being  permitted  to  take  inter- 
est from  foreigners  (w^hom  the  lawgiver  did  not  think  himself  obliged 
to  protect),  but  not  from  his  ow^n  countrymen.  The  Koran  follows 
out  this  point  of  view  consistently,  and  prohibits  the  taking  of  inter- 
est altogether.  In  most  other  nations,  laws  have  been  made  to  limit 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  at  Rome  especially,  the  legal  rate  was  suc- 
cessively lowered — though  it  seems,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  restrictive  ordinances  were  constantly  eluded.    All  such 
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restrictions  have  been  intended  for  the  protection  of  debtors;  an  effect 
Avhich  large  experience  prores  them  never  to  produce,  unless  it  be 
called  protection  to  render  the  obtaining  of  money  on  loan  impracti- 
cable for  the  most  distressed  borrowors.  But  there  ^vas  another  elTect 
which  they  did  tend  to  produce — they  softened  down  the  primitive 
antipathy  against  the  practice  generally,  and  confined  the  odious 
name  of  usury  to  loans  lent  above  the  tixed  legal  rate. 

In  this  way  alone  could  they  operate  beneticially,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  counterwork  the  previous  feeling  was  at  that  time  not  unim- 
portant, coinciding  as  it  did  with  other  tendencies  ariJ^ing  out  of  the 
industrial  progress  of  society,  which  gradually  exhibited  the  relation 

of  lender  and  borrower  in  a  light  more  reciprocal  beneticial,  and  less 
repugnant  to  the  sympathies  of  the  bystander. 

At  Atliens  the  more  favorable  point  of  view^  prevailed  throughout 
all  the  historical  times.  The  march  of  industry  and  commerce, 
under  the  mitigatetl  law  which  i)revailed  subsequently  to  8olon,  had 
been  suthcient  to  bring  it  about  at  a  very  early  period  and  to  suppress 
all  public  antipathy  against  lenders  at  interest.  We  may  remark  too, 
that  this  more  equitable  tone  of  opinion  grew  up  spontaneously,  with- 
out any  legal  restriction  on  the  rate  of  interest — no  such  restriction 
having  ever  been  imposed  and  the  rate  being  expressly  declared  free 
by  a  law  ascribed  to  Solon  himself.  The  same  may  probably  be  said 
of  the  communities  of  Greece  generally — at  least  there  is  no  informa- 
tion to  make  us  suppose  the  contrary.  But  the  feeling  against  lend- 
ing money  at  interest  remained  in  the  bosoms  of  the  philoso])hical 
men  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  practical  niorality  of 
the  citizens,  and  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  justified  by  the  appear- 
ances of  the  case  as  at  first  it  really  had  been.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch,  treat  the  practice  as  a  branch  of  the  commercial  and 
money-getting  spirit  which  they  are  anxious  to  discourage ;  and  one  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  they  were  less  disposed  to  contend  strenuously 
for  the  inviolability  of  existing  money-contractfi»'.  The  conservative 
feeling  on  this  point  w^as  stronger  among  the  mass  than  among  the 
philosophers.  Plato  even  complains  of  it  as  inconveniently  prepon- 
derant, and  as  arresting  the  legislator  in  all  comprehensive  projects  of 
reform.  For  the  most  part  indeed  schemes  of  canceling  debts  and 
redividing  lands  were  never  thought  of  except  by  men  of  desperate 
and  selfish  ambition,  who  made  them  stepping-stones  to  despotic 
power.  Such  men  wTre  denounced  alike  by  the  practical  sense  of  the 
community  and  by  the  speculative  thinkers:  but  when  we  turn  to  the 
case  of  the  Spartan  king  Agis  III.,  who  proposed  a  complete  extinc- 
tion of  debts  and  an  equal  redivision  of  the  landed  propertv  of  the 
state,  not  with  any  selfish  or  personal  view^s,  but  upon  pure  ideas  of 
patriotism,  well  or  ill  understood,  and  for  the  purpose  of  renovating 
the  lost  ascendency  of  Sparta — we  find  Plutarch  expressing  the  most 

unqualified  admiration  of  this  young  king  and  his  projects,  and  treat- 
ing the  opposition  made  to  him  as  originating  in  no  better  feelings 
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than  meanness  and  cupidity.  The  philosophical  thinkers  on  politics 
conceived  (and  to  a  great  degree  justly,  as  1  shall  show^  hereafter)  that 
the  conditions  of  security,  in  tlie  ancient  Avorld,  imposed  upon  the 
citizens  generally  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  military  spirit 
and  willingness 'to  brave  at  all  times  personal  hardship  and  discom- 
fort: so  that  increase  of  wx'alth,  on  account  of  the  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence wiiicli  it  commonh'  introduces,  was  regarded  by  them  with 
more  or  less  of  disfavor.  "  If  in  their  estimation  any  Grecian  commu- 
nity had  become  corrupt,  they  were  willing  to  sanction  great  interfer- 
ence with  pre-existing  rights  for  the  purpose  of  bringinglt  back  nearer 
to  their  ideal  standard.  And  the  real  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  rights  lay  in  the  conservative  feelings  of  the  citizens  gener- 
ally, much  mor(»  than  in  the  oi)inions  which  superior  minds  imbibed 
from  the  philosophers. 

Such  conservative  feelings  were  in  the  suT)sequent  Athenian  democ- 
racy peculiarly  deep-rooted.  The  mass  of  the  Athenian  peoj^le  iden- 
tified inseparably'  the  maintenance  of  properly  in  all  its  various  shapes 
wath  that  of  their  law^s  and  constitution.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  tact, 
that  though  the  admiration  entertained  at  Athens  for  Solon  was  uni- 
versal, the  princi[)le  of  his  Seisachtheia  and  of  his  money -depreciation 
w^as  not  only  never  imitated,  but  found  the  strongest  tacit  reproba- 
tion; wdiereas  at  Rome,  as  wx41  as  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe,  w^e  know  that  one  de])asement  of  the  coin  succeeded  another. 
The  temptation  of  thus  partially  eluding  tlie  pressure  of  financial 
embarrassments,  })roved,  after  one  successful  trial,  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  brought  down  the  coin  by  successive  dei)reciations  from 
the  full  pound  of  tw^elve  ounces  to  the  standard  of  one  half  ounce. 
It  is  of  some  importanc(i  to  take  notice  of  this  fact,  wdien  we  reflect 
how  much  '*  Grecian  faith"  has  been  degraded  by  the  Roiuan  writers 
into  a  byword  for  duplicity  in  pecuniary  dealings.  The  democracy 
of  Atliens  (and  indeed  the  cities  of  Greece  generall}',  both  oligarchic's 
and  democracies)  stands  far  above  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  far  above 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  France  and  England  until  comparativel}'- 
recent  times,  in  respect  of  honest  dealing  with  the  coinage.  JMore- 
over,  while  there  occurred  at  Rome  several  political  changes  wdiich 
])rought  about  new  tables  or  at  least  a  partial  depreciation  of  con- 
tracts, no  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  ever  happened  at  Athens, 
during  the  three  centuries  betw^een  Solon  and  the  end  of  the  free 
working  of  the  democracy.  Doubtless  there  w^re  fraudulent  debtors 
at  Athens ;  while  the  administration  of  private  hnv,  though  not  in  any 
way  conniving  at  their  proceedings,  was  far  too  imperfect  to  repress 
them  as  eifectually  as  might  have  been  wished.  But  the  public  sen- 
timent on  the  point  w^as  just  and  decided.  It  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence  that  a  loan  of  money  at  Athens  was  quite  as  secure  as  it 
ever  was  at  any  time  or  place  of  the  ancient  world — in  spite  of  the 
great  and  important  superiority  of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  bod}'  of  authoritative  leg'il  precedent,  the  source  of  what 
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was  ultimately  shaped  into  the  Koman  jurispniclence.  Among  the 
various  causes  of  sedition  or  mischief  in  the  Grecian  communities,  we 
hear  little  of  tlie  pressure  of  private  debt.  v  i     i 

Bv  the  measures  of  relief  above  described,  Solon  had  accomplished 
results  surpassing  his  own  best  hopes.  He  had  healed  tiie  prevailmg 
discontents;  and  such  was  the  confidence  and  gratitude  which  he  had 
inspired  that  he  was  now  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  constitution  anci 
kws  for  tlie  better  working  of  the  government  in  future.  His  consti- 
tiitioual  changes  were  great  and  valuable;  respecting  his  laws,  what 
we  hear  is  rather  curious  than  important.  ^ 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Solon    the 
classilication  received  in  Attica  was  that  of  the  four  Ionic  tubes, 
comprising  in  one  scale  the  Phratries  and  Gentes,  and  in  another 
scale  the  three  Trittyes  and  forty-eight  Naukraries— while  the  hiipa- 
tridie,  seemingly  a  few  specially  respected  gentes,  and  perhaps  a  few 
distingiiished  families  in  all  the  gentes,  had  in  their  bands  al    the 
TDowei's  of  government.     Solon  introduced  a  new  principle  of  classi- 
fication—called in  Greek  the  timocratic  principle.     He  distributed  all 
the  citizens  of  the  tribes,  without  any  reference  to  their  gentes  or 
phratries,  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  amount  ot  their  property, 
which  he  caused  to  be  assessed  and  entered  in  a  public  schedule 
Those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  500  mcdmmi  of  corn  (about 
700  imperial  bushels)  and  upward— one  medimnus  being  considered 
equivalent  to  one  drachma  in  money— he  placed  in  the  highest  class; 
those  w^ho  received  between  300  and  500  medimni  or  drachmas  formed 
the  second  class;  and  those  between  200  and  300.  the  third      The 
fourth  and  most  numerous  class  comprised  till  those  who  did  not 
possess  land  yielding  a  produce  equal  to  200  medimni.     The  first 
class  called  Pentakosiomedimni,  were  alone  eligible  to  the  archonship 
and  to  all  commands;  the  second  were  called  the  knights  or  liorse, 
men  of  the  state,  as  possessing  enough  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  horse 
and  perform  military  service  in  that  capacity:  the  third  class,  called 
the  Zcuo-ita?    formed  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  were  bound  to 
serve,  ea^ch  with  his  full  panoply.     Each  of  these  three  classes  was 
entered  in  the  public  schedule  as  possessed  of  a  taxable  capital  calcu- 
lated with  a  certain  reference  to  his  annual  income,  but  in  a  proportion 
diminishing  according  to  the  scale  of  that  income— and  a  man  paid 
taxes  to  the  state  according  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood  rated  in 
the  schedule;  so  that  this  direct  taxation  acted  really  like  a  graduated 
income-tax.      The  ratable  property  of  the  citizen  belonging  to  the 
richest  class  (the  Pentakosiomedimnus)  was  calculated  and  entered  on 
the  state  schedule  at  a  sum  of  capital  equal  to  twelve  times  his  annual 
income:  that  of  the  llippeus,  horseman  or  knight,  at  a  sum  equal  to 
ten  times  his  annual  income :  that  of  the  Zeugite,  at  a  sum  equal  to 
five  times  his  annual  income.     Thus  a  Pentakosiomedimnus,  whose 
income  was  exactly  500  drachmas  (the  minimum  qualification   of  his 
class)    stood  rated  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  property  of  6,000 
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drachmas  or  one  talent,  being  twelve  times  his  income— if  his  annual 
income  were  1000  drachmas,  he  would  stand  rated  for  12,000  drachmas 
or  two  talents,  being  the  same  proportion  of  income  to  ratable  capi- 
tal But  when  we  pass  to  the  second  class,  horsemen  or  knights, 
the  proportion  of  the  two  is  changed.  The  horseman  possessing  an 
income  of  just  300  drachmas  (or  300  medimni)  w^ould  stand  ratea  for 
3  000  drachmas,  or  ten  times  his  real  income,  and  so  in  the  same  pro- 
portion for  any  income  above  300  and  below  500.     Again,  in  the  third 

class,  or  below  300,  the  proportion  is  a  second  time  altered— the 

Zeugite  possessing  exactly  200  drachmas  of  income  was  rated  upon  a 
still  lower  calculation,  at'lOOO  drachmas,  or  a  sum  equal  to  five  timcR 
his  income;  and  all  incomes  of  this  class  (between  200  and  300 
drachmas)  would  in  like  manner  be  multiplied  by  five  in  order  \o 
obtain  the  amount  of  ratable  capital.  Upon  these  respective  sums 
of  schedule  capital,  all  direct  taxation  was  levied.  If  the  state 
required  one  per  cent  of  direct  tax,  the  poorest  Pentakosiomedimnus 
would  pay  (upon  6,000  drachmas)  60  drachmas:  the  poorest  Hippeue, 
would  pay  (upon  3,000  drachmas)  30;  the  poorest  Zeugite  would  pay 
(upon  1000  drachmas)  10  drachmas.  And  thus  this  mode  of  assessment 
would  operate  like  n  graduated  income-tax,  looking  at  it  in  reference 
to  the  three  different  classes— but  as  an  equal  income  tax.  looking  at 
it  in  reference  to  the  dilferent  individuals  comprised  in  one  and  tha 

same  class. 

All  persons  in  t!ie  state  whose  annual  income  amounted  to  less  thau 
200  medimni  or  drachmas  were  placed  in  the  fourth  class,  and  they 
must  have  constituted  the  large  majority  of  the  community.  They 
were  not  liable  to  any  direct  taxation,  and  perhaps  were  not  at  first 
even  entered  upon  the  taxable  schedule,  more  especially  as  we  do  not 
know  that  any  taxes  were  actually  levied  upon  this  schedule  during 
tb  :  Solonian  times.  It  is  said  that  Ihey  were  all  called  Tlietes,  but 
1  ;  appellation  is  not  w^ell  sustained,  and  cannot  be  admitted:  the 
fourth  compartment  in  the  descending  scale  w^as  indeed  termed  the 
Thetic  census,  because  it  contained  all  the  Thetes,  and  because  most 
of  its  member's  were  of  that  humble  description;  but  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  a  proprietor  whose  land  yielded  to  him  a  clear  annual 
return  of  100,  120,  140,  or  180  drachmas,  could  ever  have  been  desig- 

iMted  bv  that  name.  ^ 

Snch'wcre  the  divisions  in  the  political  scale  established  by  bolon. 
called  by  Aristotle  a  Timocracy,  in  which  the  rights,  honors,  func- 
tions and  liabilities  of  the  citizens  were  measured  out  according  to 
the  assessed  property  of  each.  The  highest  honors  of  the  state— 
tlxit  is  the  places  of  the  nine  archons  annually  chosen,  as  well  as 
those   in  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  into  which  the  past  nrchona 

always  entered— perhaps  also  the  posts  of  Prytanes  of  the  Naukrari 
—were  reserved  for  the  first  class:  the  poor  Eupatrids  became  ineli- 
gible, while  rich  men  not  Eupatrids  w^ere  admitted.  Other  posts  of 
inferior  distinction  were  filled  by  the  second  and  third  clashes,  who 
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were  moreover  bound  to  military  service,  the  one  on  horseback,  the 
oilier  as  heavy  armed  soldiers  on  foot.  Moreover,  the  Liturgies  of 
the  state,  as  they  were  called — unpaid  functions  such  as  the  trier- 
archy,  choregy,  gymnasiarchy,  etc.,  which  entailed  expense  and 
trouble  on  the  holder  of  them — were  distributed  in  some  way  or 
other  between  the  members  of  the  three  classes,  though  we  do  not 
know  how  the  distribution  was  made  in  these  early  times.    On  the 

other  hand,  the  members  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  were  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  individual  oflice  of  dignity.  They  per- 
formed no  liturgies,  served  in  case  of  war  only  as  light  armed  or 
with  a  panoply  provided  by  the  state,  and  paid  nothing  to  the  direct 
property-tax  or  Eisphora.  It  w^ould  be  incorrect  to  say  that  tliey 
paid  no  taxes,  for  indirect  taxes,  such  as  duties  on  imports,  fell  upon 
them  in  common  with  the  rest;  and  we  must  recollect  that  these  Jjit- 
ter  vv'crc,  throughout  a  long  period  of  Athenian  history,  iu  steady 
Operation,  while  tiie  direct  taxes  were  only  levied  on  rare  occasions. 
But  though  this  fourth  class,  constituting  the  great  numerical 
majority  of  the  free  people,  were  shut  out  from  individual  oflice,  their 

collective  iniportauce  was  iu  another  way  greatly  increased.  They 
were  invested  with  the  right  of  choosing  the  annual  archons,  out  of 
the  class  of  Pentakosiomedimni;  and  what  was  of  more  importance 
still,  the  archons  and  tlie  magistrates  generally,  after  their  year  of 
oflice,  instead  of  being  accountable  to  the  senate  of  Areo*^pagus, 
were  made  formally  accountable  to  the  public  assembly  sitting  iu 
judgment  upon  their  past  conduct.  They  might  be  impeached  and 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves,  punished  in  case  of  misbehavior, 
and  debarred  from  the  usual  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  Areo- 
pr.gus. 

Had  tin  p.iblic, assembly  been  called  upon  to  act  alone  without  aid 
or  guidai^v.v;,  this  accountability  would  liave  proved  only  nominah 
But  Solon  converted  it  into  a  reality  by  another  new  institution, 
which  will  hereafter  be  found  of  great  rnomeut  iu  the  working  out 
of  the  Athenian  d(  mocracy.  He  created  the  pro-bouleutic  or  pre- 
consideriug  senate,  with  intimate  and  especial  reference  to  the  public 
assembly — to  prepare  matters  for  its  discussion,  to  convoke  and 
superintend  its  meetings,  and  to  insure  the  execution  of  its  decrees. 
The  senate,  as  first  constituted  by  Solon,  comprised  400  members, 
taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  four  tribes — not  chosen  by  lot 
(as  they  will  be  fomid  to  be  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  denioc- 
racy),  but  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  same  way' as  the  archons 
then  were- 


though  coi 


—persons  of  the  fourth  or  poorest  class  of  the  census, 
itributiug  to  elect,  not  being  themselves  eligil.'le. 
But  wliile  Solon  thus  created  the  new  pre-considering  senate, 
identitied  with  and  subsidiary  to  the  popular  assembly,  he  mani- 
fested no  jealousy  of  the  pre-existing  xVreopagitic  senate.  On  the 
contrary,  he  eularged  its  powers,  gave  to  it  an  ample  supervision 
over  the  exeeution  of  the  laws  ^cLierally,  and  imposed  upon  it  the 
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censorial  duty  of  inspecting  the  lives  and  occupation  of  tlie  citi- 
zens as  well  as  of  punishing  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits,  lie 
was 'himself,  as  past  archon,  a  member  of  this  ancient  senate,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  contemplated  that  by  means  of  the  two  senates, 
the  state  would  be  held  fast,  as  it  were  with  a  double  anchor,  against 

all  shocks  and  storms.  ,  .      .      .        ,        ,  ^         ,^      ^ 

Such  are  the  only  new  political  institutions  (apart  from  the  laws 
to   be  noticed  presently)  which  there  are  grounds  for  ascribing  to 
Solon  when  we  take  proper  care  to  discriminate  what  really  belongs 
to  Solon  and  his  age,  from  the  xUhenian  constitution  as  afterward 
remodelcHl      It  has  been  a  practice  common  with  many  able  exposi- 
tors of  Grecian  affairs,  and  followed  partly  even  by  Dr  Thirlwall, 
to  connect  the  name  of  Solon   with  the  whole  political  and  judi- 
cial state  of  Athens  as  it  stood  between  the  age  of  Penkles  and  that 
of  Demosthenes— the  regulations  of  the  senate  of  oOO,  the  numer- 
ous public  dikasts  or  jurors  taken  by  lot  from  the  people   a^s  well 
as  the  body  annmdly  selected  for  law-revision,  and  called  JSomo- 
thets   and  the  proscclition  (called  the  Graphe  Paranoniou)  open  to  be 
instituted  against  the  proposer  of  any  measure  iMegal,  unconstitu- 
tional  or  dan<»-erous.     There  is  indeed  some  countenance  for  this 
confusion  between  Solonian  and  post-Solonian  Athens,  in  the  usage 
of  the  orators  themselves.     For  Demosthenes  and  ^schmes  employ 
the  name  of  Solon  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and  treat  him  as  the 
author    of    institutions    belonging    evidently  to  a    later  age:     for 
example    the   striking    and    characteristic    outh  of    the    Heliastic 
iurors    which  Demosthenes  ascribes  to  Solon,  proclaims  itselt   in 
many 'ways  as  belonging  to  .the  age  after    Ivleisthenes,   especially 
bv  the  mention  of  the  senate  of  500,  and  not  of  400.     Among  the 
citizens  who  served  as  jui'ors  or  dikasts,  Solon  was  venerated  g^w- 
erallv  as  the   author  of  the  Athenian  laws.     An  orator   therefore 
mi^dit  well  employ  his  name  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  without 
provoking  any  critical  inquirv  wliether  the  particular  institution, 
which  luf  happened  to  be  then  impressing  upon  his  audiencn^  be- 
lon^'-ed  really  to  Solon  liimself  or  to  the  subseiiuent  periods.     Alany 
of  Those  institutions,  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  mentions  in  conjunction 
with  the  name  of  Solon,  are  among  the  last  refinements  and  elabora- 
tions  of   the  democratical   mind   of   Athens— gradually  prepared. 


J5.0.).  For  it  is  hardly  pos. 
teries  and  as^^emblies  in  re^rular,  frequent,  and  long  standing  opera- 
tion without  an  assured l:)nyment  to  the  dikasts  who  composed 
them  Now  such  pavment  first  began  to  be  made  about  the  tune  ot 
Perikles  if  not  by  his  actual  proposition;  and  Demosthenes  had 
ffood  reason  for  contending  that  if  it  were  suspended,  the  judicial  as 
tvell  as  the  administrative  svstem  of  Athens  wouid  at  once  fall  to 
pieces      It  wouid  be  a  marvel,  such  as  nothing  short  of  strong  direct 
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evidence  would  justify  us  in  believing,  that  in  an  age  when  even 
parti<al  democracy  was  yet  untried,  Solon  should  conceive  the  idea 
of  such  institutions;  it  would  be  a  marvel  still  greater  that  the  half- 
emancipated  Thetes  and  small  proprietors,  for  whom  he  legislated — 
yet  trembling  under  the  rod  of  the  Eupatrid  archons,  and  utterly 
inexperienced  in  collective  business — should  have  been  found  sud- 
denly competent  to  fulfill  these  ascendant  functions,  such  as  the  citi- 
zens of  conquering  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perikles — full  of  the 
sentiment  of  force  and  actively  identifying  themselves  with  the  dig- 
nity of  their  community — became  gradually  competent,  and  not 
more  than  competent,  to  exercise  with  eftect.  To  suppose  that 
Solon  contemplated  and  provided  for  the  periodical  revision  of  his 
laws  by  establishing  a  Nomothetic  jury  or  dikastery,  such  as  that 
which  we  find  in  operation  duriug  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  would 
be  at  variance  (iu  my  judgment)  with  any  reasonable  estimate  either 
of  the  man  or  of  the  age.  Herodotus  says  that  Solon,  having 
exacted  from  the  Athenians  solemn  oaths  that  tliey  would  not  rescind 
any  of  his  laws  for  ten  years,  quitted  Athens  for  that  period,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  rescind  them  himself:  Plu- 
tarch informs  us  that  he  gave  to  his  laws  force  for  a  century  abso- 
lute. Solon  himself,  and  Drako  before  him,  had  been  lawgivers 
evoked  and  empowered  by  the  special  emergency  of  the  times:  the 
idea  of  a  frequent  revision  of  laws,  b}^  a  body  of  lot-selected  dikasts, 
belon^^s  to  a  far  more  advanced  age,  and  could  not  well  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  either.  The  wooden  rollers  of  Solon,  like 
the  tables  of  the  Roman  decemvirs,  were  doubtless  intended  as  a 

pei-manent  "fons  omnis  publici  privatique  juris.'* 

If  we  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  see  that  nothing  more 
than  the  bare  foundation  of  the  democracy  of  Athens  as  it  stood  in 
the  time  of  Perikles,  can  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  Solon.  "I  gave 
to  the  people  (Solon  says  in  one  of  liis  short  remaining  fragments)  as 
much  strength  as  sufficed  for  their  needs,  without  either  enlarging  or 
diminishing  their  dignity:  for  those  too  wiio  possessed  power  and 
were  noted  for  we?iith,  I  took  care  that  no  unworthy  treatment  should 
be  reserved.  I  stood  with  the  strong  shield  castover  both  parties, 
so  as  not  to  allow  an  unjust  triumph  to  either."  Again,  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  Solon  bestowed  upon  the  people  as  much  power  as  was 

indispensable,  but  no  more:  the  power  to  elect  their  magistrates  and 
hold  them  to  accountability:  if  the  people  had  had  less  than  this, 
they  could  not  have  been  expected  to  remain  tranquil — they  won  hi 
have  been  in  slavery  and  hostile  to  the  constitution.  Not  less  dis- 
tinctly does  Herodotus  speak,  when  he  describes  the  revolution 
subsequently  operated  by  Kleisthencs— the  latter  (he. tells  us)  found 
**the  Atlieniau  people  excluded  from  everything."  These  passages 
seem  positively  to  contradict  the  supposition,  in  itself  sufficiently 
improbable,  that  Solon  is  the  author  of  the  peculiar  democrntical 
institutions  of  Athens,  such  as  the  constant  and  numerous  dikasts 
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for  iudlcial  trials  and  revision  of  laws.     The  genuine  and  forward 
^J^a^^^:^ny.u.entoi  Athenslu-ins  only  with  Kleisthenes,    rom 
thrmoinent  when  that  distinguished  Alkm.eonid,  either  sp-^  ;m  > 
o  islv  or  f  n)m  finding  himsel f  worsted  in  his  party  strife  with  Isaooi  r.s 
D  r^^^^^^  concessions  the  hearty  co-opcmtion  of 

f]  o  mul  Uu  le  umler  very  dan-erous  cicumstances,     Vv^liile  bolon,  in 
is  mvi^  stUei^^^^^^^  as  hi  that  of  Aristotle,  gave  to  the  luople 

T.Zchvo"  strictly  needful,  but  no  more-Klcisihenes 

o  Te  tLSuTficant  phrase  of 'Herodotus),  ' '  being  vanquished  in  ihe 
urtf  conttt  with   his  rival,  took  the  people  Mo  partnership         It 
was   thus  to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  section   in  a  strile  of  con- 
tending nobles,  that  the  Athenian  people  owed  their  first  admission 
Political  ascenclency-in  part,  at  least,  to  this  cause,  though  the 
proceeS  o^^^^^^^  indicate  a  hearty  and  spontaneous  popular 

Sment^  But  such  constitutional  admission  of  the  people  ^vould 
not  have  been  so  astonishingly  fruitful  in  positive  resuts,  if  the 
course  of  public  events  for  the  half  century  after  Kleisthenes  had 
Xbeen  s^uch  as  to  stimulate  most  powerfully  their  energy  their 
^Mf  reliance  their  mutual  sympathies,  and  their  ambition  I  shall 
nS^^^  chapter  these  historical  causes,  which,  acting 

n^onle  Athenian  chavLcter,   gave  such  e^.^^^^-^  ^^^ 
iA  thP  n-reit  democratical  impulse  communicated  by  KRistnencs. 
at  pI-Lirlt  tenough  to  rLuark  that  that  in>pulse  com.nencea 
pronprlv  with  Klcislheues,  and  uot  wilh  bolon. 

^  But  the  Soloniau  constitution,  though  only  the  fouudation  was 
vet  the  imUspensable  foundation,  of  the  subsequent  democi  icy. 
\nd  if  the  d  soontents  of  the  miserable  Athenian  popuhition,  instead 

oV  experi:=nc;nghis  disinterested  and  healing  >-'f  S'-'Sk'or^'pdS 
-It  once  into  tlfe  hands  of  selfish  power-seekers  like  I^y'o",  ^r. i'<^isis 
t-l-tu^  he  memorable  cx,)ansiou  of  the  Alhcnian  mind  during  the 
ensdt^cenury  would  neVer  have  taken  place,  and  the  whole  sub- 
seT.enl  hi  o^^  of  Greece  would  probably  have  tak^n  a  dil  ere  t 
course  8olon  left  the  essential  powers  of  the  state  still  in  he  hands 
of  the  oHcarchy      The  partv  combats  (to  be  recounted  hereafter) 

et?een  lSt?;;tus,  Lykurgus  and  Megakl^^^^ 
l..<rislation   which  ended  iu  the  despotism  of  Peisistratus,  ^Mll  appear 
f^flt  of  the  same  purely  oligarchical  character  as  they  bad  been 
befSe  L  on  wfa?  ohited  archon.      But  the  oligaix^hy  which  .he 

ctoWkhnd  was  very  different  from  the  unmitigated  oligarchy  which 
hffound  so  t'!;mi„^g  w"h  oppression  and  so  destitute  of  redress,  as 

'it'^r.Cwholr'iVe  both  to  the  citizens  of  widening  P|;operty 

them'?it?heWc4o'^^  protecting  Ihemsclvcs^  by  the  peaceiu  exercise 
J>fTconsti/iTtional  franchise.  The  new  force,  through  winch  this 
prc^ect^ou^is  carried  into  eHoct,  was  the  public  assembly  called 
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IIciiJKi,  re;2:ularize(l  and  armed  witli  enlanrcd  prerogatives  and  further 
strengtheneci  by  its  iiidispeiusable  ally—tlie  probouleutic  or  precoii- 
sidering  senate.      Under  the  Solonian  eonstitution,  this  force  Avas 
merely  secondary  and  defensiv^e,  but  after  tlie  renovation  of  Kleis- 
thenes  it  became  paramount  and  sover  -ign.     It  branched  out  Lrradu- 
ally  into  those  numerous  popular  dik  :sleries  which  so  powerfullv 
modilied  both  public  and  private  ..nieuian  life,  drew  to  itself  tJie 
undivided  reverence  and  submission  of  the  people,  and  liv  decrees 
rendered  the  single  magistracies   essentially  subordinate  i'unctlons 
The  popular  assembly,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  api)earinir  in  modi- 
tied  efhciency  and  trained  to  the  office  of  reviewing  and  iudoiiiLr  the 
general  conduct  of  a  ])ast  magistraie—forms  the  intermediate  sta-e 
between  the  passive  Homeric  agora  and  those  ()mni})otent  assemblies 
and  dikasteries  which  listened  to  Perikles  or  Demosthenes      Com 
pared  with  these  last,  it  has  in  it  but  a  faint  streak  of  democracy— 
and  so  it  natually  appeared  to  Aristotle,  who  wrote  with  a  practical 
experience  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  orators;  but  compared  with 
the  first,  or  with  the  ante-Solonlan  constitution  of  Attica   it  muHt 
doubtless  have  appeared  a  concession  eminently  democratical      To 
impose  upon  the  Eupatrid  archon  the  necessity  of  lyAno-  elected    or 
put  upon  his  trial  of  after-accountability,  by  t lie  rabble  of  freemen 
(such  would  be  the  phrase  in  Eupatrid  Society),  would  ])e  a  bitter 
humibation  to  those  among  whom  it  was  lirst  intro(hiced-  for  we 

must  recollect  that  this  was  the  most  extensive  scheme  of  constitu- 
tional reform  yet  propounded  in  Greece,  and  that  despots  and  olio-nr- 
chies  shared   between  them  at  that  time  the  whole  Grecian  world 
As  It  appears  that  Solon,  while  constituting  the  popular  assembly 
with  its  probouleutic  senate,  had  no  jealousy  of  the  senate  of  Areop- 
agus, and  indeed  even  enlarged  its  powers—we  may  infer  that  his 
grand  object  was,   not   to  weaken    the  oliirarchy  generally    but   to 
improve  the  administration  and  to  repress  the  misconduct  and  irre<ru^ 
larities  of  the  individual  archons;  and  that,  too,  not  by  diminishfnjr 
their  povyers,  but  by  making  some  degree  of  popularity  the  conditio^ 
boJi  of  their  entry  into  oilice,  and  of  thoir  safety  or  honor  after  it 
*x.      ?^'  l^^i^y  Jii^l^'"i<'^ii^  Ji  mistake  to  suppose  that  Solon  transferred 
the  judicial   power  of  the  archons  to  a  popular  dikastery      These 
magistrates  still  continued  self-acting  judges,  deciding  and  condemn- 
ing without  appeal— not  mere  presidents  of  an  assembled  iury    as 
they  afterward  came  to  be  during  the  next  century.     For  the  general 
exercise  of  such  power  they  were  accountable  after  their  year  of  oflice 
buch  accountability  was  the  security  against  abuse— a  very  insufhcient 
security,   yet  not  wholly  inoperative.      It  will  be  seen   however 
presently,  that  these  archons,  though  strong  to  coerce,  and  perhaps 
to  oppress,  small  and  poor  men,  had  no  means  of  keepiuL^  down 
rebellious  nobles  of  their  own  rank,  such  as  Peisistratus,  Lykiir^u^ 
and  Megakles,  each  with  his  armed  followers.     When  we  V'ompar4 
the  drawn  swords  of  these  ambitious  competitors,  ending  in  thcdctpot- 
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is;n  of  one  of  them,  with  the  vehement  parliamentary  strife  between 

Themistoklcs  and  Aristeides  afterward,  peaceably  decided  by  the 
vote  of  the  sovereisrn  people  and  never  disturbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity—we  shall  see  that  the  democracy  of  the  ensuing  century  ful- 
filled  the  conditions  of  order,  as  well  as  of  progress,  better  than  the 
Solonian  constitution. 

To  distinguish   this  Solonian  constitution   from  the   democracy 
wiiich  followed  it,  is  essential  to  a  due  comprehension  of  the  progress 
of  the  Greek  mind,  and  especially  of  x\thenian  affairs.     That  democ- 
racy was  achieved  by  gradual  steps,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 
Demosthenes  and  yEschines  lived  under  it  as  a  system  consummated 
and  in  full  activity,  when  the  stages  of  it6  previous  growth  were  no 
longer  matter  of  exact  memory;  and  the  dikasts  then  assembled  in 
jud'^nnent  w^ere  pleased  to  hear  their  constitution  associated  with  the 
names  either  of  Solon  or  of  Theseus.     Their  inquisitive  contempo- 
rary Aristotle  w^as  not  thus  misled:  but  even  commonplace  Athenians 
of  the  century  preceding  would  have  escaped  the  same  delusion. 
For  during  the  whole  course  of  the  democratical  movement,  from  the 
Persian  invasion  dowm  to  the  Pehoponuesiau  war,  and  especially  during 
the  changes  proposed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  there  was  always  a 
strenuous  party  of  resistance,  wdio  would  not  suffer  the  people  to 
for<'-et  that  they  had  already  forsaken,  and  were  on  the  point  of  for- 
saking still  more,  the  orbit  marked  out  by  Solon.     The  illustrious 
PerikTes  underwent  innumerable  attacks  both  from  the  orators  in  the 
assembly  and  from  the  comic  writers  in  the  tiieater.    And  among  these 
sarcasms  on  the  political  tendencies  of  the  day,  we  are  probably  to 
number  the  complaint,  breathed  by  the  poet  Kratinus,  of  the  desue- 
tude into  which  both  Solon  and  Drako  had  fallen— '*  I  swear  (said 
he  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies)  by  Solon  and  Drako,  whose 
wooden  tablets  (of  laws)  are  now  employed  by  people  to  roast  their 
barley."    The  laws  of  Solon  respecting  penal  offenses,  respecting 
inheritance  and  adoption,  respecting  the  private  relations  generally, 
etc.,  remained  for  the  most  part  in  force:  his  quadripartite  census 
also  continued,  at  least  for  financial  purposes,  until  the  archonship 
of  Nausinikus  in  377  B.C.— so  that  Cicero  and  others  might  be  war- 
ranted in  allirming  that  his  laws  still  prevailed  at  Athens:  but  his 
political  and  judicial  arrangements  had  undergone  a  revolution  not 
less   complete  and  memorable  than  the  character  and  spirit   of  the 
Atlienian  people  generally.     The  choice,  by  way  of  lot,  of  archons 
and  other  magistrates— and   the  distribution   by  lot  of  the  general 
body  of  dikasts  or  jurors  into  panels  for  judicial  business— may  be 
decidedly  considered  as  not  belonging  to  Solon,  but  adopted  after 
the  revolution  of  Kleislhenes;  probably  the  choice  of  senators  by  lot 
also.     The  lot  was  a  symptom  of  pronounced  democratical  spirit, 
sucli  as  we  must  not  seek  in  the  Solonian  institutions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  distinctly  what  was  the  political  position 
of  the  ancient  Genles  and  Phratries,  as  Solon  left  them.     The  four 
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tribes  consisted  nltoixether  of  gentes  and  phratrics,  insomnch  that  no 
one  could  be  included  in  anyone  of  the  tribes  who  was  not  also  a 
member  of  some  gens  i;nd  phratry.  Now  the  new  probonlentic  or 
precousidering  senate  consisted  of  400  members,— 100  from  each  of 
the  tribes:  persons  not  included  in  an}^  gens  or  phralry  could  there- 
foie  have  had  no  access  to  it.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  were 
similar,  accortiing  to  ancient  custom,  for  the  nine  archons — of 
course,  also,  for  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  So  that  there  remained 
only  the  public  assembly,  in  which  an  Athenian  not  a  member  of 
tliese  tribes  could  take  part:  yet  he  was  a  citizen,  since  he  could  give 
his  vote  for  archons  and  senators,  and  could  take  part  in  the  annual 
decision  of  their  accountability,  besides  being  entitled  to  claim 
redress  for  wrong  from  the  archons  in  his  own  person— while  the 
alien  could  only  do  so  through  the  intervention  of  an  avouching  citi- 
zen or  Prostates.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  all  persons  not  included 
in  the  four  tribes,  whatever  their  grade  of  fortune  might  be,  were  on 
the  same  level  in  respect  to  politiical  privilege  as  the  fourth  and  poor- 
est class  of  the  Solonian  census.  If  has  alread}^  been  remarked,  that 
even  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  number  of  Athenians  not  in- 
cluded in  the  gentes  or  phratrics  was  probably  considerable:  it  tended 
to  become  greater  and  greater,  since  these  bodies  w^ere  close  and 
imexpansive,  while  the  policy  of  the  new  lawgiver  tended  to  invite 
industrious  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Greece  to  Athens.  Such 
great  and  increasing  inequality  of  political  privilege  helps  to  explain 
the  weakness  of  the  government  in  repelling  the  «aggressions  of  Pei- 
sistratus,  and  exhibits  the  importance  of  the  revolution  afterw^ard 
wrought  by  Kleisthenes,  when  he  abolished  (for  all  political  pur- 
poses) the  four  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  comprehensive  tribes 
in  place  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  we  are  altogether  without  informa- 
tion: nor  is  it  safe  to  transfer  to  the  Solonian  constitution  the 
information,  comparatively  ample,  which  we  possess  respecting 
these  bodies  under  the  later  democracy. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and  triangu- 
lar tablets,  in  the  species  of  writing  called  Boustrophedon  (lines  alter- 
nating first  from  left  to  right,  aiid  next  from  right  to  left,  hke  the 
course  of  the  plowman),  and  preserved  first  in  the  Akropolis,  sub- 
sequently in  the  Prytaneium.  On  the  tablets,  called  Kyrbeis,  were 
chierty  commemorated  the  laws  respecting  sacred  rites  and  sacrifices, 
on  the  pillars  or  rollers,  of  which  there  were  at  least  sixteen,  were 
placed  the  regulations  respecting  matters  profane.  So  small  are  the 
fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  so  much  has  been 
ascribed  to  Solon  by  the  orators  which  belongs  really  to  tlie  subse- 
quent times,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  critical  judgment 
respecting  the  legislation  as  a  whole,  or  to  discover  by  what  general 
principles  or  purposes  he  was  guided. 
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He  left  unchanged  all  the  previous  laws  and  practices  respecting 
thf  crime  of  hon^^^^^  as  they  were  intimately  with  the 

reli<^i^rs  feelings  of  the  people.  The  laws  of  Drako  on  this  subject, 
SSe  re3  but  on  other  subjects,  according  to  Plutarch, 
t  e  were  altogether  abrogated^,  there  is,  however,  room  for  sup- 
poshil,  that  th%  repeal  cannot  have  been  so  sweepmg  as  this  biog- 

"'SJ  SoCn'iaws  seem  to  have  borne  more  orless  upon  all  the 
^rc^^  dep^X^^  of  human  interest  and  duty.  We  find  regulations 
foitll^nreligious,  public  and  P-vate,  civi^  and  ^^^^^ 
nercial  aoricuUriral,  sumptuarv,  and  disciplmarian.  Solon  P^oyi^^es 
Xi^l  n^nt  t'ir  crimes,  restri6ts  the  profession  and  status  of    he 

^i  Izen   preL  detailed,  rules  for  "-^-^f  .^^ufe  ml^^^^^ 

f«.-  tl.P  A>imiinn  use  of  spr  iiffS  and  wells,  and  for  the  mntuai  inicr 
e^   o    CO     em°  no"  s  farmers  fn  planting  or  hedging  the  r  properties 
A  «  f^.r  nswe  c-  n  iudn-e  from  the  imperfect  manner  lu  which  his  la  vs 
^,nc  before  u"  t  eri  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  attempt  at  a 
svstemat  c  o  "le'r  or  classification.     Some  of  them  are  mere  general 
and  va;?ue  directions,  wiiile  others  again  run  into  the  extreme  of 

^'^Rv  fa7the  most  important  of  all  was  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  which    has  already  been  adverted  to    and  the 

fboUton  of  tTe  power  of  fathers  and  }'-tl^-y  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^^^^^ 
nnrl   sistprs  into  slavery.     The  prohibition  of  all  contiacts  on  me 
Lcuri  y  of  tie  body  was  itself  sufficient  to  produce  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  cCacter  and  condition  of  the  poorer  population  -a 
SsMlt  which  seen  s  to  have  been  so  sensibly  obtained  from  the  legisla  ipa 
of  Son  that  Boeckh  and  some  other  eminent  authors  suppose  him 
?o  hTC'nboUshed  villeinage  and  conferred  upon  the  poor  tenants  a 
r^mDertvt    hdr  knds,  annuling  the  seignioral  ri-hts  of  the  land- 
Foid     But  ths  op  niou  rests  upon  no  positive  evidence,  nor  are  we 
^^aianS  ii!  ase°?b,ng  to  him  any  stronger  measure  m  reference  to 
ti.o  l-ind  tli'in  the  annulment  of  the  previous  mortgages. 
%hc>  mSp  1  lar  ot  lis  lawseontainid  a  regulati<m  respect.ng,e^port- 
flbie  nroduce     He  forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  tne  Attic 
soil  Scent  olive  oil  alone.     And  the  sanction  employed  to  enforce 
obtrvS  ofUit  law  deserves  notice,  as  an.  illustration  of    ho 
fdeas  of  the  time-the  avchon  was  bound  on  pain  of  forfeiting  100 
drachmas  to  pronounce  solemn  curses  against  every  offender.     We 
are  nro  ably  t^  take  this  prohibition  in  con  unction  with  other  ob- 
tots  s^id  to  have  been  contemplated  by  Solon,  especially  the  cncour- 
Sient  of    rtisaus  and  manufacturers  at  Athens     Observing  (we 
nfe  ?okn  that  many  new  immigrants  were    ust  then  flocking  into 
A  tti  .a  to  swk  an  establishment,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  security 
he  w';i  anKkTus  to  turn  them  rathe,  to  manufacturing  industry  than  to 
^t^"ult1v,a"on  of  a  soil  naturally  poor,     lie  f-l.ade  thej..^.ng^^^^^^ 
citizenship  to  any  immigrants,  except  to  such  as  had  quitted  iricv 
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ocably  their  former  abodes,  and  come  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  some  industrious  profession;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
idleness,  he  directed  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  keep  watch  over  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  punish  every  one  who  had  no 
course  of  regular  labor  to  support  him.  If  a  father  had  not  taught 
his  son  some  art  or  profession,  Solon  relieved  the  son  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  him  in  his  old  age.  And  it  was  to  encourage  tlie 
multiplication  of  these  artisans,  that  he  insured,  or  sought  to  insure, 
to  the  residents  in  Attica  the  exclusive  right  of  buving  and  consum- 
ing all  its  landed  produce  except  olive-oil,  which  was  raised  in  abun- 
dance more  than  suthcient  for  their  w^ants.  It  was  his  wish  that  the 
trade  with  foreigners  should  be  carried  on  by  exporting  the  produce 
of  artisan  labor,  instead  of  the  produce  of  land. 
^  This  commercial  prohibition  is  founded  on  principles  substantially 
similar  to  those  wdiich  w^ere  acted  upon  in  the  early  history  of  EnHand 
with  reference  both  to  corn  and  to  wool,  and  in  other  European 
countries  also.  In  so  far  as  it  was  at  all  operative  it  tended  to  lessen 
the  total  quantity  of  produce  raised  upon  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  thus 
to  keep  the  price  of  it  from  rising,— a  purpose  less  objectionable  (if 
we  assume  that  the  legislator  is  to  interfere  at  all)  than  that  of  our 
late  Corn  Laws,  which  w^re  destined  to  prevent  the  price  of  grain 
from  falling.  But  the  law  of  Solon  must  have  been  altogether 
inoperative,  in  reference  to  the  great  articles  of  human  subsistence;  for 
Attica  imported,  both  largely  and  constantly,  grain  and  salt-pro- 
visions,—probably  also  w^ool  and  flax  for  the  spinning  and  weavin^r 
of  he  w^omen,  and  certainly  timber  for  building.  Whetherthe  law 
was  ever  enforced  with  reference  to  figs  and  ^  honey,  may  well  be 
doubted;  at  least  these  productions  of  Atliea  were  in  after-fimes 
generally  consumed  and  celebrated  throughout  Greece.  Probably 
also  in  the  time  of  Solon,  the  silver-mines  of  Laureium  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  w^orked:  these  afterward  became  highly  productive,  and 
furnished  to  Athens  a  commodity  for  foreign  payments  not  lesscon- 
venient  than  lucrative. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  anxiety,  both  of  Solon  and  of  Drako 
to  enforce  among  their  fellow-citizens  industrious  and  self-maintain- 
ing haluts;  and  we  shall  lind  the  same  sentiment  proclaimed  by 
Perikles,  at  the  time  when  Athenian  power  was  at  its  maximum. 
Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  this  early  manifestation  in  Attica  of  an 
opinion  equitable  and  tolerant  toward  sedentarv  iudustr3%  which  in 
most  other  parts  of  Greece  was  regarded  as  con'iparatively  dishonor- 
able. The  general  tone  of  Grecian  sentiment  recognized  no  occu- 
pations as  perfectly  worthy  of  a  free  citizen  except  arms,  aiiTiculture, 
and  athletic  and  musical  exercises;  and  the  proceedin'«'-s  of  the 
Spartans,  who  kept  aloof  even  from  agriculture  and  left  It  to  their 
Holots,  were  admired,  though  they  could  not  be  copied,  throuo-liout 
most  part  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Even  minds  like  Plato,  Aristotle 
and    Xenophon  concurred  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  feelin'r' 

Of 
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which  they  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  sedentary  life  and  unceas- 
ing house- work  of  the  artisan  w-ere  inconsistent  with  military  apti- 
tude      The  town-occupations  are  usually  desiTibed  by  a  word  which 
carries  with  it  contemptuous  ideas,  and  though  recognized  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  existence  of  the  citv,  are  held  suitable  only  for  an  inferior 
and  semi-privikH'-ed  order  of  citizens.     This,  the  received  sentiment 
amou"-  Greeks,  lis  well  as  foreigners,  found  a  strong  and  growing 
oDPOsTtion  at  Athens,  as  I  have  already  said— corroborated  also  by  tx 
similar   feeling   at   Corinth.     The   trade  of   Corinth,  as   well   as   of 
bhalkis  in  Eubani,  was  extensive,  at  a  time  when  that  of  Athens  had 
scarce  anv  existence.      But  while  the  despotism   of   Periander  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  industry  at 
Corinth     the    contem])oraneous   legislation   of    Solon    provided    tor 
traders  and  artisans  a  new  home  at  Athens,  giving  the  lirst  encour- 
af'-ement  to  that  numerous  town-population  both  m  the  city  and  m 
tiie  Peirjjeeus  which  w^e  find  actuallv  residing  there  in  the  succeeding, 
century      The  multiplication  of  such  tOAvn  residents,  both  citizens 
and   nietics  (i.e.,  resident   persons,    not   citizens,   but   enjoying    an 
assured  position  and  civil  rights),  was  a  capital  fact  in  the  onward 
march  of  Athens,  since  it  determined  not  merely  the  extension  of  her 
trade  but  also  the  pre-eminence  of  her  naval  force— and  thus,  as  a 

further  consequence,  lent  extnuM-dinary  vigor  to  her  democratical 
irovernment  It  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  departure  from  the 
primitive  temper  of.Atticism,  whicli  tended  both  to  cantonal  resi- 
dence and  rural  occupation.  We  have,  therefore,  the  gretiter  intei;est 
in  noting  the  first  mention  of  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  Solonian 

lecflslation.  ,     .    .         -  j?  ^    *  4^^  ^ 

^ro  Solon  is  first  owinu  the  admission  of  a  power  of  testamentary 
bequest  at  Athens   in  ail  cases  in  which  a  man  had  no  legitimate 
children       According    to   the   pre-existing   custom,  we  may  rather 
Tiresume  that  if  a  deceased  person  left  neither  children  nor  blood 
relations  his  property  descended  (as  at  Rome)  to  his  gens  and  phratry. 
Throuo-h'out  most  rude   states   of  society  the  power   of   willing  is 
unkno?vn,as  among  the  ancient  Germans-among  the  Romans  prior 
to  the  twelve  tables— in  the  old  laws   of  the  Hmdus,  etc.     Society 
limits  a  man's  interest  or  power  of  enjoyment  to  his  life,  and  considers 
his  relatives  as  having  joint  revx^rsionary  claims  to  his  property,  which 
take  effect  in  certain  determinate  proportions,  after  his  death,     buch  a 
view  was  the  more  likely  to  prevail  at  Athens,  since  the  perpetuity  of 
the  family  sacred  rites,  in  which  the  children  and  near  relatives  partook 
of  riolit  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  a  matter  of  public  as  well 
as  of^'private  concern.    Solon  gave  permission  to  every  maii  dying 
without  children  to  bequeath  his  property  by  will  as  he  should  t  unk 
fit  •  and  the  testament  was  maintained  unless  it  could  be  shown  to  have 
beeA  procured  by  some  compulsion  or  improper  seduction      Speaking 
generally  this  continued  to  be  the  law  throughout  the  historical  tunes 
of  Athens.    Sons,  wherever  there  were  sons,  succeeded  to  the  property 
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of  tlieir  fatlier  in  equal  shares,  with  the  ohliiration  of  giving  out  tlieir 
sisters  in  marriage  along  with   a  certain  dowry.     If  there  were  no 
sons,  then  the  daughters  succeeded,  thouoh  the  fatljer  ?ni"-ht  hy  will 
willnn  cerlaui  limits,  determine  the  person  to  whom  they  should  be 
married,  with  their  rights  of  succession  attached  to  them-  or  mi'dit 
wjlh  the  consent  of  his  daughters,  make  by  will  certain  other  arraiW- 
ments  about  his  property.     A  person  who"  had  no  children  or  direct 
lineal  descendants  might  bequeath  his  property  at  pleasure:  if  he 
died  without  a  Avill,  first  his  father,  then  his  brother  or  brother's 
children,  next  his  sister  or  sister's  children  succeeded-  if  nonesuch 
existed,  then  the  cousins  by  the  father's  side,  next  the  cousins  by  the 
mother's  side,— the  male  line  of  descent  havinir  preference  over  the 
female.     Such  was  the  principle  of  the  Solonian  laws  of  succession 
tliough  the  particulars  are  in  several  ways  obscure  and  doubtful' 
bolon.  It  appears,  was  the  first  who  trave  jiower  of  supersedino-  by 
testament  the  rights  of  agnates  and  gentiles  to  succession —aVo- 
ceeding  in  consonance  with  his  plan  of  encouragimr  both  irdustrious 
occupation  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  individual  acauisi- 
tions.  ^ 

It  has   been    already  mentioned    that    Solon   forbade   the  ^ale  of 
daughters  or  sisters  into  slavery  by  fathers  or  brothers-  a  i^rohibition 
which  shows  how  much  females  had  before  been  looked  upon  as 
articles  of  i^ropcrty.     And  it  would  seem  that  before  his  time  the 
violation  oi  a  free  woman  must  have  been  j^unished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates;  for  we  are  told  that  he  was'the  first  who  enacted 
a  penalty  of  100  drachmas  against  theolTendcr,  and  twenty  drachnvis 
against  the  seducer  of  a  free  woman.     Moreover,  it  is  said   that  he 
forbade  a  bride  when  given   in  marria£re  to  carry  witli  her  any  per- 
sonal  ornaments   and  ai)pu]tenances,  excej)!   to  the  extent  of 'three 
robes  and  certain  matteis  of  furnilure  not  very  valuable.     Solon  fur- 
ther imposed  upon  women  sev(Tal  restraints  in  reiiard  to  proceedino-  at 
the  obsequies  of  deceased  I'clatives.     lie  forbade  profuse  demons^ra- 
tioas  of  sorrow,  smi>:ing  of  con.posed  dirges,  and  costly  sacrifices  and 
contributions.     He  limited  strictly  the  quantity  of  liieat  and  drink 
admissil)le  for  the  funeral  banqiret,  and  prolubited    nocturnal  exit 
except  111  a  car  and  with  a  light.     It  a])pears  thai  both  in  Greece  and 
Kome,  the  feelings  of  duty  and  alTection  on  the  part  of  survivinir 
relatives  prompted  them  to  ruinous  expense  in  a  funeral   as  well  as 
to  unmeasured  effusions   both  of  grief   and   conviviality-  and   the 
general  necessity  experienced  for  legal  restriction   is  attested  by  the 
3;emark   of   Plutarch,  that  similar  prohibitions  to  those  enacted  by 
boioii  were  likewise  in  force  at  his  native  town  of  Cha?roneia  • 

Other  penal  enactments  of  Solon  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  He 
for ba(  e  absolutely  evil-speaking  with  respect  to  tlie  dead  He 
forbade  it  likewise  with  respect  to  the  livimr,  cither  in  a  temple 
or  before  judges  or  archons,  or  at  any  public  festival— on  pain 
of  a  forfeit  of  three  drachmas  to  the  person  aggrieved  and  two 


more  to  the  public  treasury.  How  mild  the  general  character  of 
S^^s  puniZents  was,  may  be  judged  by  this  law  agams  foul  laii- 
^u.i<re  not  less  than  by  the  law  before-mentioned  against  rape.  Both 
fhe  one  and  the  other  of  these  offenses  were  much  more  severely 
deairwitl  im  ler  ?le  subsequent  law  of  democratieal  Athens  Ihe 
Jcn?mpto%  edict  against  sneaking  ill  of  a  deceased  per.on,  though 
dSess  s^Mimnno^in  a  great  degree  from  disinterested  repugnance 
i  trSeable  al"o  in  part^o  that^fear  of  the  wrath  ot  the  departed 
which  strono-lv  possessed  the  eaily  Greek  mina.  ,-,      t   . 

it  Lems  Jnentlly  that  Solon 'determined  bylaw  the  outlay  for 
the  pS  sfcrifices;  though  we  do  not  know  what  were  bis  pari.cu- 
lai  direc  ions.  We  are  told  that  he  reckoned  a  sheep  and  a  nu'dmi- 
nnXf  wheat  or  barley?)  as  equivalent,  eitherof  them  to  a  drachma, 
and  that  e  also  pre  cril  ed  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  first-rate  oxen 
intended  for  so°emn  occasions.  But  it  astonishes  us  to  see  the  large 
reconiDense  which  he  awarded  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  a  victor 
rtl7o  ipic  or  Isthmian  games:  to  the  former  500  drachmas 
Pmial  to  one  year's  income  of  the  highest  of  the  four  c  asses  on  the 
census    toThe Talter  100  drachmas.     The  magnitude  of  these  rewards 

strik  s'us  the  more  when  we  compare  them  -'^ t'  Ihe  i^bilosopl  fr 
and  evil-speaking.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  pLilosopiier 
Xenonhanes  notifcd,  with  some  degree  of  severity,  the  extravagant 
SSe  of  t".is  species  of  excellence,  current  among  the  G.-c^ian 
rities  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  both  that  these  Fan- 
Hdlenic  sLred  games  presented  the  chief  --^c  evidence  of  pe^c^ 
and  sympathy  among  the  nunierons  communities  «r  ^leece,  ana 
?hat  ^Hhe  thne  of  Solon,  factitious  reward  was  still  needful  to 
lneoura<^e  Uiem  In  respect  to  land  and  agriculture  Solon  proclaimed 
rDublflrewTd  of  flve^irachmas  for  every  wolf  brought  in,  and 
^n?.,!  rachma  for  every  wolf's  cub:  the  extent  of  wild  land  has  at  al 
Hme^been  considerable  in  Attica.  He  also  provided  rules  respect- 
Mhe  me  of  wells  between  neighbors,  and  respecting  the  planting 
contenninous  olive  grounds.  Whether  agy  of  these  regu  ations 
LLtfnued"a  operation  during  the  better-known  period  of  Athenian 

't°rprertSf 4tri?-stated  that  Solon  repealed  the  pun- 
Ullment  of  death  which  Drako  had  annexed  to  that  crime,  and  ennced 
Lsr,Snalty  compensation  to  an  amount  double  the  value  of  the 
^ronerty  stolen  The  simplicity  of  this  law  perhaps  affords  ground 
rSu  Sthat  it  reallj'does'belong  to  Solon  B"t  ^'f  l^^^;?^",^'^ 
nVev^iiled  dunn<'  the  time  of  the  orators  respecting  theft  must  have 
been  utroc  "fat  some  later  period,  since  it  enters  into  distinctions 
SuK'ntiboth  places  and/forms  of  FOC<.lure  w  u  Ji^- ^^^^^^^ 
w.ncr.n.^hlv  vi^oT  to  tlic  fortv-sixth  Olyuipuid.      Ine  puDUC  ainiRis  hu 

fl  e  PrtSaLium  of  wh  ch  'the  archons  and  a  select  few  partook  m 
^An,L^n  were  aho  either  first  established,  or  perhaps  only  more 
Si  reJXLd   by  Solon.    He  ordered  barley-cakes  for  their  ordi- 
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Among  the  various  laws  of  8olon,  there  are  few  which  have  attraoted 
.     more  notice  than  that  which  pronounces  the  man,  who  t^aS 

iraucJiista.     h  rictly  speaking,  this  seems  more  in  the  nature  of  in 
emphatic  moral  denunciation,  or  a  religious  curse,  than  a  e'al  sane 
tion  capable  of  being  formally  applied  fn  an  individual  c^use^fid  Xr 
judicial   nal,-though  the  sentence  of  Atimv,  unde^the  more  ehbo 
rated  A    ic  procedure,  was  both  definite  in  its  penal  con 4Quences^ 
also  judicially  delivered.     We  may,  however,  fol  oT  hrcourL  of 
Ideas  under  which  Solon  was  induced  to  w rile  tCs  se    erce  on  IdS 
ab  es  and  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  similar  il^as  i    latei  Itt ie 
institutions.^   It  is  obvious  that  his  denunciation  is  cm  fined    o  that 
special  case  in  which  a  sedition  has  already  broken  out   we  m^^ 

C:     n  1  Vvf  ^^''  '''''''^'''''  Akropolis/or  that  Peisistkt^?Meg  . 
kles,   and   Lykurgus   are   in   arms   at  the  head   of  their  parti'ins 
Asstiimng  these  leaders  to  be  wealthy  ttnd  power  uTm^nSch 
would  in  all  probability  be  the  fact,  the  consti  uted    ui  hori  v-S 
as  Solon  saw  before  hhn  in  Attica,  even  after  his  ov^^S^^^ 
ments-  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  peace    it  became   in 
fact  Itself  one  of  the  contending  parties.     Under  such  g  ven  cimni 
stances,  the  sooner  every  citizen  publiclv  declared  his  adherence  tn 
some  01  them,  the  earlier  this  suspension  of  Icgfd  autli^ril?  wa^l  I  J 
to  terminate.     Nothing  was  so  mischievous  asS  le        Sn^^^^  ' 

mass,  or  their  disposition  to  let  the  combatants  fii^dit  on    the  matter 
among  themselves,  and  then  to  submit  to  the  vicfor.     No thiirwas 
more  likely  to  encourage  aggression  on  the  part  of  an  amb™s  nMl 
content,  than  the  conviction,  that  if  he  could  once  overn^^^^^^ 
small  amount  of  physical  force  which  surnninWrthe  arcCs   and 
exhibit  nimself  in  armed  possession  of  the  Prytaneiuni  or  tl^^c^Ak;on 
ohs^  he   might  immediately  count   upon  passive  sul^lsion  on  tTe 
part  of  all  the  freemen  without.     Under  the  state  of  feelii^g  wh  di 
bolon  inculcates,  the  insurgent  leader  would  have  to  calaLrtnt 
every  man  who  was  not  actively  in  his  favor  wouhl  be  aA  ve  y  ^^^^^^^ 
hnn    and  this  would   render  his  enterprise   much  more  dano-er^^^^^ 
Indeed,  he  could  then  never  hope  to  succeed,  except  on  t le  doiXe 
supposition  of  extraordinary  popularity  in  his  own  peid    and  iv  rlP 
spmtd  detestation  of  the  c^i^iLg  govern nienr^i^w^ld^J^^t 
placed  under  the  influence  of  powerful  deterrino-  niotives-  so  thn? 
ambit.on  would   be   less  likely  to  seduce  him    mo       con  4e  wh  eh 
threatened    nothing  but  ruin,  unless  under  such  encourn<^(i  ents  from 
the  pi^-existmg  public  .opinion  as  to  mnke  his  suJc'^  a  S  '(£ 
able   for   the  community.     Among   the   small   politictd  socie  ies  of 
Gieece-especialiy  in  the  age  of  Solon,  when  ihL  number  of  dc^poU 
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in  other  parts  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  at  its  maximum— every 
government,  whatever  might  be  its  form,  was  sufficiently  weak  to 
make  its  overthrow^  a  matter  of  comparative  facility.  Unless  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries— which  would  rehder 
the  government  a  system  of  naked  force,  and  which  the  Athenian 
Itiw^giver  would  of  course  never  contemplate — there  was  no  other  stay 
for  it  except  a  positive  and  pronounced  feeling  of  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  of  citizens.  Indifference  on  their  part  would  render 
them  a  prey  to  every  daring  man  of  wealth  who  chose  to  become  a 
conspirator.  That  they  should  be  ready  to  come  forward,  not  onlv 
with  voice  but  with  arms— and  that  they  should  be  known  before- 
hand io  be  so — vras  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  ev^ery  good 
Grecian  government.  It  w^as  salutary,  in  preventing  mere  personal 
attempts  at  revolution;  and  pacific  in  its  tendency,  even  where  the 

revolution  had  actually  broken  out— because  in  the  greater  number 

of  cases  the  i)roportion  of  partisans  would  probably  be  very  unequal, 
and  the  inferior  party  would  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  hopes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  enactment  of  Soion,  the  existing 
government  is  ranked  merely  as  one  of  the  contending  parties.  The 
virtuous  citizen  is  enjoined,  not  to  come  forward  iu  its  support,  but 
to  come  forward  at  all  events,  either  for  it  or  against  it.  Positive 
and  early  action  is  nil  which  is  prescribed  to  lum  as  matter  of  duty. 
In  the  age  of  Solon  there  w^as  no  political  idea  or  system  yet  current 
wiiich  could  be  assumed  as  an  unquestionable  datum — no  conspicu- 
ous standard  to  which  the  dtizens  could  be  pledged  under  all  circum- 
stances to  attach  themselves.  The  option  lay  only,  between  a  miti- 
gated oligarchy  in  possession,  and  a  despot  in  possibility;  a  contest 
wherein  the  alfections  of  the  people  could  rarely  be  counted  upon 
in  favor  of  the  established  government.  But  this  neutrality  in 
respect  to  the  constitution  was  at  an  end  after  the  revolution  of 
Kleisthcnes,^  when  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  people  and  the  demo- 
cratical  instiiutions  became  both  familiar  and  precious  to  everv  indi- 
vidual citizen.  We  shall  hereafter  find  tlie  Athenians  bindino' them- 
selves by  the  most  sincere  and  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  denToc?-acy 
against  all  attempts  to  sul)vert  it;  we  shall  discover  in  them  a  senti- 
ment not  less  positive  and  uncompromising  in  its  direction,  than 
energetic  in  its  inspirations.  But  while  we  notice  this  very  important 
change  in  their  character,  we  sliall  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the 
wise  precautionary  recommend:vtion  of  Solon,  to  obviate  sedition  bv 
an  early  declaration  of  the  impartial  r)ublic  between  two  contending 
leaders,  was  not  lost  upon  them.  Such,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the 
purpose  of  that  salutary  and  protective  institution  which  is  called 
the  Ostrtu'isni.  When  two  party-leaders,  in  the  enrlv  staires  of  the' 
Athenian  democracy,  each  powerful  in  adherents  and  influence,  had 
become  passionately  embarked  in  bitter  and  prr)lon!xed  opposition  to 
eacli  other,  such  opposition  was  likely  to  conduct^ one  or  other  to 
violent  measures.    Over  and  above  the  hopes  of  pai'ty  triumph,  each 
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might  well  fear  tlmt  if  he  himself  continued  within  the  bounds  of 
legulity,  he  might  fall  a  victim  to  agaressive  proceedinurs  on  tlie  part 
of  his  antagonists.     To  ward  olf  this  formidable  danger,  a  public 
vote  was  called  for  to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  go  into 
temporary  banishment,  retaining  his  property  and  unvisited  by  any 
disgrace.     A  number  of  citizens,  not  less  than  6,000,  voting  secretly, 
and  therefore  independently,  were  required  to  take  part,  pronoimcing 
upon  one  or  other  of  these  eminent  rivals  a  sentence  of  exile  for  ten 
yeais.     The  one  who  remained  became,  of  course,  more  powerful, 
yet  less  in  a  situation  to  be  driven  into  anti-constitutional  courses, 
than  he  was  before.     I  shall,  in  a  future  chapter,  speak  again  of  this 
wise  precaution  and  vindicate  it  against  some  erroneous  interpreta- 
tions to  which  it  has  given  rise.     At  present,  I   merely  notice  its 
analogy  with  the  previous  Solonian  law,  and  its  tendency  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  of  terminating  a  tierce  party-feud,  by  arti- 
ficially calling  in  the  votes  of  the  mass  of  impartial  citizens  against 
one  or  other  of  the  leaders, — with  this  important  difference,  that  while 
Solon  assumed  the  hostile  parties  to  be  actually  in  arms,  the  ostracism 
averted  that  grave  public  calamity  by  applying  lis  remedy  to  the 
premonitory  symy)toms, 

I  have  already  considered,  in  a  previous  chapter,   the  directions 
given  by  Solon  for  the  more  orderly  recital  of  the  Homeric  poems; 
and  it  is  curious  to  contrast  his  reverence  for  the  old   epic  with  tlie 
imqualified    repugnance   which  lie  manifested  toward  Thespis  and 
the  drama — then  just  nascent,  and  holding  out  Kttle  promise  of  its 
subsequent  excellence.     Tragedy  and  comedv  were  now  beginning  to 
be  grafted  on  the  lyric  and  choric;  tong.    'j'irst  one  actor  was  pro- 
vided to  relieve  the  chorus;  next  two  actors  were  introduced  to  sus- 
tain fictitious  characters  and  carry  on  a  dialogue,  in   such  manner 
that  the  songs  of  the  chorus  and  the  interlocution  of  the  actors  formed 
a  continuous  piece.     Solon,  after  having  heard  Thespis  acting  (as  all 
the  early  composers  did.  both  tragic  and  comic)  in  his  own  comedy, 
asked  him    afterward  if  he  was  not  ashamed   to  i)ronounce  such 
falsehoods  before  so  large  an  audience.    And  when  Thespis  answered 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  saying  and  doing  such  things  merely  for 
amusement,  Solon  indignantly  exclaimed,  striking  the  ground  with 
his  stick,  *'If  once  we  come  to  praise  and  esteem  such  amusement  as 
this,  we  shall  quickly  find  the  effects  of  it  in  our  daily  transactions.'" 
For  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  it  would  be  rash  to  vouch,  but 
we  may  at  lenst  treat  it  as  the   piotcst  of  some  early  philosopher 
against  the  deceptions  of  the  drama;  and  it  is  interesting  as  markin^"* 
•tiie  ineipient  struggles  of  that  literature  in  which  iVthens  afterwar3 
attained  such  unrivaled  excellence. 

It  would  appear  that  all  the  laws  of  Solon  were  proclaimed, 
inscribed,  and  accepted  without  either  discussion  or  resistance.  He 
is  said  to  have  described  them,  not  as  the  best  laws  which  he  could 
himself  have  imagined,  but  as  the  best  which  he  could  have  induced 
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the  people  to  accept.  He  gave  them  validity  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  during  which  period  both  the  senate  collectively  and  the 
archons  individually  swore  to  observe  them  with  fidelity;  under 
penalty,  in  case  of  non-observance,  of  a  golden  statue  as  large  as  life 
to  be  erected  at  Delphi.     But  though  the  acceptance  of  the  laws  was 

accomplished  without  difficulty,  it  was  not  found  so  easy  either  for 
tlie  people  to  understand  and  obey,  or  for  the  framer  to  explain 
them.  Every  day  persons  came  to  Solon  either  with  praise,  or 
criticism,  or  suggestions  of  various  improvements,  or  questions  as  to 
the  construction  of  particular  enactments;  until  at  last  he  became 
tired  of  this  endless  process  of  reply  and  vindication,  which  was 
seldom  successful  either  in  removing  obscurity  or  in  satisfying  com- 
plainants. Foreseeing  that  if  he  remained  he  would  be  compelled  to 
make  clianires,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  countrvmen  for 
ten  years,  trusting  that  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  they 
would  have  become  accustomed  to  his  laws.  He  quitted  his  native 
city,  in  the  full  certainly  that  his  laws  would  remain  unrepealed 
until  his  return;  for  (sa^'s*^ Herodotus)  "  the  Athenians C6»wW  /i(?n-epeal 
them,  since  they  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  observe  them  for  ten 
years."  The  unqualified  manm^r  in  \vhich  the  historian  here  speaks 
of  an  oath,  as  if  it  created  a  sort  of  physical  necessity  and  shut  out 
all  possibility  of  a  contrary  result,  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 
Grecian  sentiment. 

On  departing  from  Athens,  Solon  first  visited  Egypt,  where  he 
communicated  largely  with  Psenophis  of  Heliopolis  and  Sonchis  of 
Sais,  Egyptian  priests  who  had  much  to  tell  respecting  their  ancient 
history,  ^uid  from  whom  he  leanit  matters  real  or  pretended,  far 
transcending  in  alleged  antiquity  the  oldest  Grecian  genealogies — 
especially  the  history  of  the  vast  submerged  island  of  Atlantis,  and 
the  war  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians  had  successfully  carried 
on  against  it,  9,000  years  before.  Solon  is  said  to  have  commenced 
an  epic  poem  upoathis  subject,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  and 
nothing  of  it  now  remains.  From  Egypt  he  went  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  vivsited  the  small  town  of  ^Epeia,   said  to  have  been  originally 


laded  Philokyprus  to  quit  the  old  site  and  establish  a  new  town 
own  in  the  fertile  plain  beneath.      He  himself  staid  and  became 


sill 

down  in  the  fertile  pi; 

(Ekist  of  the  new  establishment,  making  all  the  regulations  requisite 

for  its  safe  and  prosperous  march,  which  was  indeed  so  decisively 

manifested,  that  many  new  settlers  fiocked  into  the  new  plantation, 

Cidled  by  Philokyprus  Soli,  in  honor  of  Solon.     To  our  deep  regret, 

we  are  not  permitted  to  knoAV  what  these  regulations  were;  but  the 

general  fact  is  attested  by  the  poems  of  Solon  himself,  and  the  lines 

in  which  ho  bade  farewell  to  Philokyprus  on  quitting  the  island  are 
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yet  before  us.     On  the  dispositions  of  this  prince  his  poem  bestowed 
unqualified  commendation. 

Besides  his  visit  to  Ea:ypt  and  Cyprus,  n  storv  was  also  current  of 
his  iuiving  conversed  with  the  L3'dian  kino-  Crcesus  at  Sardis.  The 
conununication  said  to  liave  taken  place 'belAveen  them  has  })een 
woven  by  Herodotus  into  a  sort  of  moral  tale  wliicli  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  episodes  in  his  whole  history  Though  this,  tale  has 
been  told  and  retold  as  if  it  were  genuine  history,  yet  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  irreconcilable  with  chronology—alliiough'very  possibly 
Bolon  may  at  some  time  or  other  have  visited  Sardis," and  scH^n  Cra\sus 
as  hereditary  prince. 

But  even  if  no  chronological  objections  existed,  the  moral  jnirpose 
of  the  tale  is  so  prominent,  and  pervades  it  so  systematically  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  tli(\se  internal  grounds  are  of  themselves 
sutllciently  strong  to  impeach  its  credibility  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unless 
such  doubts  happeu'to  be  outweighed— which  in  this  case  they  are 
not— by  good  contemporary  testinu)nv.  The  narrative  of  Solon  and 
Croesus  can  be  taken  for  nothing  else  but  an  illustrative  fiction,  bor- 
rowed by  Herodotus  from  some  philosopher,  and  clothed  in  his  own 
peculiar  beauty  of  expression,  which  on  this  occasion  is  more  decid- 
edly poetical  than  is  habitual  with  liim.  I  cannoi  transcribe  and  I 
hardly  dare  to  abridge  it.  The  vainglorious  Crovsus,  at  the  summit 
of  his  conquests  and  his  riches,  endeavors  to  w'in  from  his  visitor 
Solon  an  opinion  that  he  is  the  ha])piest  of  mankind.    The  hitter, 

after  having  twice  preferred  to  him  modest  and  meritorious  Grecian 
Citizens,  at  length  reminds  him  that  his  vast  wealth  and  power  are  of 
a  tenure  too  precarious  to  serye  as  an  evidence  of  happiness— that  tlie 
gods  are  jddous  and  meddlesome,  and  often  make  the  sliow  of  hap- 
piness a  mere  prelude  to  extreme  disaster— and  that  no  man's  life  can 
be  called  happy  until  the  whole  of  it  has  been  played  oul ,  so  that  it  may 
be  seen  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  reverses.  Croesus  treats  this  opinion 
as  absurd,  but  "a  great  judgment  from  God  fell  upon  him,  after 
Solon  was  departed— probably  (observes  Herodotus)  because  he  fancied 
hmiself  the  happiest  of  all  nien."  First  he  lost  his  favorite  son  At3^s, 
a  brave  and  intelligent  youth  (his  only  other  son  being  dumb).  For 
the  Mysians  of  Olympus  beinir  ruined  by  a  destructive  and  formi- 
dable wild  boar  wliicli  they  were  unable  to  subdue,  applied  for  aid  to 

Cra^sus,  who  sent  to  tlie  spot  a  chosen  hunting  force,  and  permitted 

though  with  great  reluctance,  in  consequence  of  an  alarming  dream— 
tliat  his  favorite  son  should  accompany  them.  The  young  prince 
unintentionally  slain  by  the  Phrygian  exile  Adrastus,  whonf  Croesus 
)iad  sheltered  and  protected.  Hardly  had  the  latter  recovered  from 
the  anguish  of  this  misfortune,  v.  hen  the  rapid  growth  of  Cyrus  and  the 
Persian  power  induce  d  him  to  go  to  war  with  them,  against  the  advice 
of  his  wisest  counselors.  After  a  struggle  of  about  three  years  he 
was  completely  defeated,  his  capital  Sardis  taken  by  storm,  and  him- 
self made  prisoner.     Cyrus  ordered  a  large  pile  to  be  prepared,  and 
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placed  upon  it  Croesus  in  fetters,  together  with   fourteen   youno* 
Lydians,  in  the  intention  of  burning  them  alive,  either  as  a  religious 
offering,  or  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow,  "or  perhaps  (says  Herodotus)  to 
see  whether  some  of  the  gods  w^ould  not  interfere  toVescue  a  man  so 
pre-eminently  pious  as  the  king  of  Lydia."    In  this  sad  extremity, 
Croesus  bethought  him  of  the  warning  which  he  had  before  despised* 
and  thrice  pronounced,  with  a  deep  groan,  the  name  of  Solon.   Cyrus 
desired  the  interpreters  to  inquire  whom  he  was  invoking,  and  learnt  - 
in  reply  the  anecdote  of  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  together  with  the  t 
solemn  memento  w^hich  he  had  offered  to  Cra^sus  during  more  pros- 
perous days,  attesting  the  frail  tenure  of  all  human  greatness.     The 
remark  sunk  deep  into  the  Persian  monarch  as  a  token  of  what  mi^-lit 
happen  to  himself:  he  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  directed  that  the 
pile,  which  had  already  been  kindled,  should  be  immediately  extin- 
guished.    But  the  orders  came  too  late.     In  spite  of  the  most  zealous 
efforts  of  the  bystanders,  the  flame  was  found  unquenchable,  and 
Croesus  would  still  have  been  burnt,  had  he  not  implored  with  prayers 
and  tears  the  succor  of  Apollo,  to  whose  Delphian  and  Thcban  tem- 
ples he  had  given  such  munificent  presents.    His  prayers  Avcre  heard, 
the  fair  sky  was  immediately  overcast  and  a  profuse  rain  descended* 
sufi^lcient  to  extinguish  the  flames.     The  life  of  Croesus  was  thus 
saved,  and  he  became  afterward  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser 
of  his  conqueror. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  narrative  which  Herodotus  has  given 
with  full  development  and  with  impressive  effect.  It  would  have 
served  as  a  show-lecture  to  the  youth  of  Athens  not  less  admirably 
than  the  well-known  fable  of  tiie  Choice  of  Ilerakles,  which  the 
philosopher  Prodikus,  a  junior  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  delivered 
with  so  much  popularity.  It  illustrates  forcibly  the  religious  and 
ethical  ideas  of  antiquity;  the  deep  sense  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods, 
who  would  not  endure  pride  in  any  one  except  themselves;  the  im* 
possibilit3%  for  any  man,  of  realizing  to  himself  more  than  a  very 
moderate  share  of  happiness;  the  danger  from  reactionary  Nemesis, 
if  at  anytime  he  had  overpassed  such  limit;  and  the  necessit}^  of 
calculations  taking  in  the  whole  of  life,  as  a  l3asis  for  rational  com- 
parison of  different   individuals.     And  it  embodies,  as  a  practical 


less  can  we  presume  to  treat  it  as  a  history. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  information  respecting 
events  in  Attica  immediately  after  the  Solonian  laws  and  constiiu- 
tion,  which  were  promulgated  in  594  B.C.,  so  as  to  understand  better 
the  practical  effect  of  these  changes.  What  w^e  next  hear  respecting 
Solon  in  Attica  refers  to  a  period  immediately  preceding  the  first 
nsin-pation  of  Peisistratus  in  560  B.C.,  and  after  the  return  of  Solon 
from  ins  lorn;  absence.  We  are  here  again  introduced  to  the  same 
H.  G.  1.— 20 
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oligarchical  dissensions  as  are  reported  to  have  prevailed  before  tlio 
Soionian  legislation:  the  Pedieis,  or  opulent  proprietors  of  the  plain 
round  Athens,  under  Lykur^rus;  the  Parali  of  the  south  of  Attica, 
under  Mcgakles;  and  the  Diakrii  or  mountaineers  of  the  eastern 
cantons,  the  poorest  of  the  three  classes,  under  Peisistratus,  are  in  a 
state  of  violent  intestine  dispute.  The  account  of  Plutarch  represents 
Solon  as  returning  to  Atlicns  during  the  height  of  this  sedition,  lie 
was  treated  with  respect  by  all  parties,  but  his  reconnnendationa 
were  no  longer  obeyed,  and  he  was  disqualified  by  age  from  acting 
with  effect  in  public.  lie  enii>loycd  his  best  efforts  to  mitigate  party 
animosities,  and  applied  lumself  particularly  to  restrain  tlie  ambition 
of  Peisistratus,  whose  ulterior  projects  he  quickly  detected. 

The  future  greatness  of  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  been  first  por- 
tended by  a  minicle  which  happened,  even  before  his  birth,  to  his 
father  Hippokrates  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  realized,  ])artly 
by  his  bravery  and  conduct,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  capture 
of  Nisaea  from  the  Megarians — partly  by  his  popularity  of  speech  and 
manners,  his  championship  of  the  poor,  and  his  ostentatious  dis- 
avowal of  all  selfish  pretensions — partly  by  an  artful  mixture  of 
stratagem  and  force.  Solon,  after  having  addressed  fruitless  remon- 
strances to  Peisistratus  himself,  publicly  denounced  his  designs  in 
verses  addressed  to  the  people.  The  deception,  whereby  Peisistratus 
linaliy  accomplished  his  design,  is  memorable  in  Grecian  tradition. 
He  appeared  one  day  in  the  agora  of  Athens  in  his  chariot  with  a 
pair  of  mules:  he  had  intentionally  wounded  both  his  person  and  the 
mules,  and  in  tliis  condition  he  threw  himself  upon  the  compassion 
and  defense  of  the  people,  pretending  that  his  political  enemies  had 
violently  attacked  him.  He  iniplonnl  the  people  to  grant  him  a 
guard,  and  at  the  moment  when  their  sympathies  were  freshly 
aroused  both  in  his  favor  and  against  his  supposed  assassins,  Aristo 
proposed  formally  to  the  ekklesia  (the  pro-bouleutic  senate,  being 
composed  of  friends  of  Peisistratus,  had  previously  authorized  the 
proposition)  that  a  company  of  fifty  club-men  should  be  assigned  Jis 
a  permanent  body-guard  for  the  defense  of  Peisistratus.  To  this 
motion  Solon  opposed  a  strenuous  resistanee,  but  found  himself 
overborne,  and  even  treated  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses.  The  poor 
v/ere  earnest  in  favor  of  it,  while  the  rich  were  afraid  to  express  their 
dissent;  and  lie  coulfl  only  comfort  himself  after  the  fatal  vote  had 
been  passed,  by  exc^laiming  that  he  was  wiser  than  the  former  and 
more  determined  than  the  latter.  Such  was  one  oi  the  first  knov.  n 
instances  in  wliich  this  memorable  stratagem  was  pla3'ed  off  against 
the  liberty  of  a  Grecian  community. 

The  unbounded  popular  favor  which  had  procured  the  passing  of 
this  grant  w^as  still  farther  manifested  by  the  absence  of  all  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  limits  of  the  grant  from  being  exceeded. 
The  number  of  the  body-guard  was  not  long  confined  to  fifty,  and 
probably  their  clubs  were   :-oon   exchanged  for  sharper   weapons. 
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Peisistratus  thirs  found  himself  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  mask 
and  seize  the  Akropolis.  His  leading  opponents,  Megakles  and  the 
Alkmaionids,  immediately  fled  the  city,  and  it  was  left  to  the  vener- 
able age  and  undaunted  patriotism  of  Solon  to  stand  forward  almost 
alone  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  the  usurpation.  He  publicly  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  market-place,  employing  encouragement,  remon- 
strance and  reproach,  in  order  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people.  To 
prevent  this  despotism  from  coming  (he  told  them)  would  have  been 
easy;  to  shake  it  off  now  was  more  difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time 
more  glorious.  But  he  spoke  in  vain,  foi'all  who  were  not  actually 
favorable  to  Peisistratus  listened  only  to  their  fears,. and  remained 
passive;  nor  did  anyone  join  Solon,  when,  as  a  last  appeal,  he  put  on 
his  armor  and  planted  himself  in  military  posture  before  the  door  of 
his  house.  "I  have  done  my  duty  (he  exclaimed  at  length);  I  have 
sustained  to  the  best  of  my  power  my  country  and  the  laws-"  and  he 

then  renounced  all  further  hope  of  opposition — though  resisting  the 
instances  of  his  friends  that  he  should  flee,  and  returning  for  answer, 
when  they  asked  him  on  what  he  relied  for  protection,  **On  my  old 
age.''  Nor  did  he  even  think  it  necessary  to  repress  the  mspirations 
of  his  Muse.  Some  verses  yet  remain,  composed  seemingly  at  a 
moment  when  the  strong  hand  of  the  new  despot  had  begun  to  make 
itself  sorely  felt,  in  which  he  tells  his  countrymen — "If  ye  have 
endured  sorrow  from  your  own  baseness  of  soul,  impute  not  the 
fault  of  this  to  the  gods.  Ye  have  yourselves  put  force  and  domin- 
ion into  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  have  thus  drawn  upon  your- 
selves wretched  slavery." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Peisistratus,  whose  conduct  through- 
out his  despotism  was  comparatively  mild,  left  Solon  untouched. 
How  long  this  distinguished  man  survived  the  practical  subversion 
of  his  own  constitution,  we  cannot  certainly  determine;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  statement  he  died  during  the  very  next 
year,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 

We  have  only  to  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  Of  fol- 
lowing more  in  detail  his  noble  and  exemplary  character.  He 
represents  the  best  tendencies  of  his  age,  combined  with  much  that 
is  personally  excellent;  the  improved  ethical  sensibility;  the  thirst 
for  enlarged  knowledge  and  observation,  not  less  potent  in  old  a«e 
than  in  youth;  tlie  conception  of  regularized  popular  institutions, 
departin*^  sensibly  from  the  type  and  spirit  of  the  governments 
around  him,  and  calculated  to  foimd  a  new  character  in  the  Athenian 
people;  a  genuine  and  reflecting  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the 
poor,  anxious  not  merely  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
rich,  but  also  to  create  in  them  habits  of  self-relying  industry;  lastly. 

during  his  temporary  possession  of  a  power  altogether  arbitrary,  not 
merely  an  absence  of  all  selfish  ambition,  but  a  rare  discretion  in 
seizing  the  mean  between  conflicting  exigencies.  In  reading  hia 
poems  wo  must  alv/ays  recollect  that  what  now  appears  common- 
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place  was  once  new,  so  tliat  to  his  comparatively  unlettered  age  the 
social  pictures  which  he  draws  were  still  fresh,  and  his  exhortations 
calculated  to  live  in  the  memory.  The  poems  composed  on  moral 
subjects  generally  inculcate  a  spirit  of  gentleness  toward  othcris  and 
moderation  in  personal  objects.  They  represent  ihe  gods  as  irresist- 
ible, retributive,  favoring  the  good  and  punishing  the  bad,  though 
sometimes  very  tardily.  But  his  compositions  on  special  and  present 
occasions  are  usually  conceived  in  /i  more  vigorous  spirit;  denouncing 
the  oppressions  of  the  rich  at  one  time,  and  the  timid  submission  to 
Peisistratus  at  another— and  expressing  in  emphatic  language  his 
own  proud  consciousness  of  having  stood  forward  as  champion  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Of  his  early  poems  hardly  anything  is  pre- 
served. The  few  lines  remaining  seem  to  manifest  a  jovial  tempera- 
ment which  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  been  overlaid  by  such 
political  difficulties  as  he  had  to  encounter— difficulties  arising  suc- 
cessively out  of  the  Megarian  w^ar,  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  the  public 
despondency  healed  by  Epimeuides,  and  the  task  of  arbiter  between 
a^rapacious  oligarchy  and  a  suffering  people.  In  one  of  his  elegies 
addressed  to  Mimnermus,  he  marked  out  the  sixtieth  year  as  the 
longest  desirable  period  of  life,  in  preference  to  the  eightieth  year, 
which  that  poet  had  expressed  a  wish  to  attain.  But  his  own  life, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  have  reached  the  longer  of  the  two 
periods;  and  not  the  least  honorable  part  of  it  (the  resistance  to 
JPeisistratus)  occurs  immediately  before  his  death. 

There  prevailed  a  story,  that  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
around  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch  treats  as  absurd — though 
lie  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  believed  both  by  Aristotle  and 
by  many  other  considerable  men.  It  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  poet 
Kratinus,  who  alluded  to  it  in  one  of  his  comedies,  and  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  reject  it.  The  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Solon  at  Athens 
described  him  as  a  Salaminian-  he  had  been  the  great  means  of 
acquiring  the  island  for  his  country:  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  among  the  new  Athenian  citizens,  who  went  to  settle  there,  he 
may  have  received  a  lot  of  land  and  become  enrolled  among  the  Sala- 
minian demots.  The  dispersion  of  his  ashes  connecting  him  with  the 
island  as  its  OEkist,  may  be  construed,  if  not  us  the  expression  of  a 
public  vote,  at  least  as  a  piece  of  affectionate  vanity  on  the  part  of  his 
surviving  friends. 

We  htive  now  reached  the  period  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisistratus 
(B.C.  560),  whose  dynasty  governed  Athens  (with  two  temporary 
interruptions  during  the  life  of  Peisistratus  himself)  for  fifty  years. 
The  history  of  this  despotism,  milder  than  Grecian  despotism  gener- 
ally, and  productive  of  important  cousequencea  lo  Athens,  will  be 
reserved  fur  a  succeeding  chapter. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  explanation  which  M.  von  Savicrny  g^ives  of  the  Nexi  and  Addicti  under 
the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (after  he  has j-efuted  the  elucidation 
of  Niebuhr  on  the  same  subject),  while  it  throws  great  lip:ht  on  the  historical 
changes  in  Roman  legislation  on  that  important  matter,  sets  forth  at  the  same 
time  the  marked  difference  made  in  the  procedure  of  Rome,  between  the  demand 
of  the  creditor  for  repayment  of  principal,  and  the  demand  for  payment  of 
interest. 

The  primitive  Roman  law  distinguished  a  debt  arising  from  money  lent 
(prcunia  certa  credita)  from  debts  arising  out  of  contract,  delict,  sale,  etc.,  or 
any  otlier  source:  the  creditor  on  the  former  ground  had  a  quick  and  easy  pro- 
cess, by  which  he  acquired  the  fullest  power  over  the  person  and  property  of 
his  debtor.  After  the  debt  on  loan  was  either  confessed  or  proved  before  the 
magistrate,  thirty  days  were  allowed  to  the  debtor  for  payment:  if  payment 
was  not  made  within  that  time,  the  creditor  laid  hold  of  him  (inanils  injectio) 
and  can-ied  him  before  the  magistrate  again.  The  debtor  was  now  again 
required  either  to  pay  or  to  find  a  surety  (vindex);  if  neither  of  tliese  demands 
were  complied  with,  the  creditor  took  possession  of  him  and  carried  him  home, 
where  he  kept  him  in  chains  for  two  months;  during  which  interval  he  brought 
him  before  the  pra?tor  publicly  on  three  successive  nundinaa.  If  the  debt  was 
not  paid  within  these  two  months,  the  sentence  of  addiction  was  pronounced, 
and  tlie  creditor  became  empowered  either  to  i^ut  his  debtor  to  death,  or  to 
sell  him  for  a  slave,  or  to  keep  him  at  forced  work,  without  any  restriction  as 
to  the  degree  of  ill-usage  which  might  be  inflicted  upon  him.  The  judgment  of 
the  maeristrate  authorized  him,  besides,  to  seize  the  property  of  his  debtor 
wherever  he  could  find  any,  within  the  limits  sufficient  for  payment:  this  was 
one  of  the  points  which  Niebuhr  had  denied. 

Such  was  the  old  law  of  Rome,  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  an  action 
for  money  had  and  received,  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Twelve  Tables. 
But  the  law  did  not  apply  this  stringent  personal  execution  to  any  debt  except 
that  arising  from  loan— and  even  in  that  debt  only  to  the  principal  money,  not 
to  the  interest— which  latter  had  to  be  claimed  by  a  process  both  more  gentle 
and  less  efficient,  applying  to  the  property  only  and  not  to  the  person  of  the 
debtor.  Accordingly*  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  creditor  to  devise  some 
•means  for  bringing  his  claim  of  interest  under  the  same  stringent  process  as 
his  claim  for  the  principal;  it  was  also  to  his  advantage,  if  his  claim  arose,  not 
out  of  money  lent,  but  out  of  sale,  compensation  for  injury,  or  any  other 
gource,  to  give  to  it  the  form  of  an  action  for  money  lent.  Now  the  Nexmn,  or 
Nexi  obligatio,  was  an  artifice— a  fictitious  loan— whereby  this  purpose  was 
accomplished.  The  severe  process  which  legally  belonged  only  to  the  recovery 
of  the  principal  money,  was  extended  by  the  Nexum  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
interest;  and  so  as  to  comprehend  also  claims  for  money  arising  from  all  other 
sources  (as  well  as  from  loan),  wherein  the  law  gave  no  direct  recourse  exctt|)t 
against  the  property  of  a  debtor.  The  Debitor  Nexus  was  made  liable  by  tliis 
legal  artifice  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  an  Addictus,  either  without  having 
borrowed  money  at  all,  or  for  the  interest  as  well  as  for  the  principal  of  that 
which  he  had  borrowed. 

The  Lex  Poetelia.  passed  about  B.C.  325.  liberated  all  the  Nexi  then  under  lia- 
bility, and  interdicted  the  Nexi  obligatio  forever  afterward  (Cicero,  De  Republ. 
iJ.  34;  Livv,  viii.  28).  Here,  as  in  the.  Seisachtheia  of  Solon,  the  existing  con- 
tracts were  canceled,  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  class  of  similar  contracts 
were  forbidden  for  tlie  future. 

Rut  though  the  Nexi  obligatio  was  thus  abolished,  the  old  stringent  remedy 
still  continued  against  the  debtor  on  loan.  a.<ifarn.<i  the  principal  »um  borroiced, 
apart  from  interest.  Some  mitigations  were  introduced:  by  Lex  Julia,  the  still 
more  important  provision  was  added,  that  the  debtor  by  means  of  a  Cessio 
Bonorum  might  save  his  person  from  seizure.  But  this  Cessio  Bonorum  was 
coupled  with  conditions  which  could  not  always  be  fulfilled,  nor  was  the  debtor 
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admitted  to  the  benefit  of  it,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  carelessness  or  dishonesty. 
Aceordir)jrly  the  old  string^ent  process,  and  the  addiction  in  which  it  ended, 
tliongrh  it  became  less  frequent,  still  continued  throughout  the  course  of  Impe- 
rinl  Rome,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  private  prison,  with 
adjudicated  debtors  working:  in  it,  was  still  the  appendage  to  a  Koman  money- 
lender's house,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 
thoui^h  the  practice  se^ms  to  have  become  rarer  and  rarer.  The  .status  of  the 
Addictus  Debitor,  w^ith  its  peculiar  rights  and  obligations,  is  discussed  by  Quin- 
tilian  (vii.  3):  and  Aldus  Gellius  (ad.  IGO)  observes—  '  Add  ici  namque  nunc  et 
vinciri  multos  videmus,  quia  vinculorum  poenam  deterrimi  homines  contem 
nunt."    (XX.  1.) 

If  the  Addictiifi  Debitor  was  adjudged  to  several  creditors,  they  were  allowed 
by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  divide  his  body  among  them.  No  example  was  known 
of  this  power  having  been  ever  carried  into  effect,  but  the  law  was  understood 
to  give  the  power  distinctly. 

It  is  useful  to  have  before  us  the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  partly 
as  a  point  of  comparison  with  the  ante-Solonian  practice  in  Attica,  partly  to 
illustrate  the  difference  drawn  in  an  early  state  of  society  between  the  claim  for 
the  principal  and  the  claim  for  the  interest. 

See  the  Abhandlung  of  Von  Savigny  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  .\cad- 
emy  for  183,3,  p.  70-10:3;  the  subject  is  also  treated  by  the  same  admirable 
expositor  in  his  System  des  heutigen  Rumischen  Rechts,  vol.  v.  sect.  19,  and  in 
Beilage  xi.  10,  11  of  that  volume. 

The  same  peculiar  stringent  process,  which  was  available  in  the  case  of  an 
action  for  pecunia  certa  credita,  was  also  specially  extended  to  the  surety,  who 
had  paid  down  money  to  liquidate  another  man's  debt:  the  debtor,  if  insolvent, 
became  his  Addictus — this  was  the  Actio  Depensi.  I  have  already  remarked  in 
a  former  note,  that  in  the  Attic  law,  a  case  analogous  to  this  was  the  only  one 
in  which  the  original  remedy  against  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  always  main- 
tained. When  a  man  had  paid  money  to  redeem  a  citizen  from  captivity,  the 
latter,  if  he  did  not  repay  it,  became  the  slave  of  the  party  who  had  advanced 
the  money. 

Walter  (Geschichte  des  Rr>mischen  Rechts,  sect.  583-715.  2d  ed.)  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  above  explanation  of  Von  Savigny,  on  grounds  which  do  not  appear  to 
me  sufficient. 

How  long  the  feeling  continued,  that  it  was  immoral  and  irreligious  to  receive 
any  interest  at  all  for  money  lent,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  notice 
respecting  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  even  down  to  1789:    • 

"  Avant  la  Revolution  Frangaise  (de  1789)  le  pret  k  int^ret  n'^tait  pas  ^gale- 
ment  admis  dans  les  diverses  parties  du  royaume.  Dans  les  pays  de  droit  ^crit, 
11  6tait  permis  de  stipuler  Tint^ret  des  deniers  pret^s:  maisla  jurisprudence  des 
parlemens  resistait  souvent  A.  cet  usage.  Suivant  le  droit  commun  des  pa3*3 
coutumiers,  on  ne  pouvait  stipuler  aucun  int^ret  pour  le  pret  appele  en  droit 
rnutuum.  On  tenait  pour  maxime  que  Targentne  produisant  hen  parlui-meme, 
un  tel  pret  devait  etre  gratuit:  que  la  perception  d'interets  ^tait  luie  usure:  k 
cet  4gard.  on  admettait  assez  g^neralement  les  principes  du  droit  canonique. 
Du  reste,  la  K'gislation  et  la  jurisprudence  variaient  suivant  les  localites  et  sui- 
vant la  nature  des  contrats  et  des  obligations."  (Carette,  Lois  Annot^es,  ou 
Lois,  D^crets,  Ordonnances,  Pari«  181:3;  Note  sur  le  D^cret  de  TAssembK'e 
Nationale  concernant  le  Pret  et  Int^^ret.  Aout  11,  1780.) 

The  National  Assembly  declared  the  legality  of  all  loans  on  interest.  *  suivant 
le  taux  d^termin^  par  li  loi,"  but  did  not  then  fix  anv  special  rate.  '  Le  docret 
du  11  Avril  1793  dC^tendit  lavente  et  I'achat  du  num^^raire.''  "La  loi  du  C  fioreal, 
an  III,  d^clara  que  Tor  et  Targent  sont  marchandises;  mais  elle  fut  rapportCe 
par  le  d^cret  du  2  prairial  suivant.  Les  articles  1905  et  1907  du  Code  Civil  per- 
mettent  le  pret  {I  interet.  mais  an  taux  fix6  ou  autoris^  par  la  loi.  La  loi  du  3 
Sept.  1807  a  fix6  le  taux  d'int6ret  d,  5  per  cent,  en  mati^re  civile  et  A  G  per  cent, 
en  mati^re  commerciale." 

The  article  on  Lending-houses,  in  Beckman's  History  of  Inventions  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  9-50).  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive  on  the  same  subject.  It  traces 
the  gradual  calling  in  question,  mitigation,  and  disappearence.  of  the  ancient 
antipathy  against  taking  interest  for  money;  an  antipathy  long  ;janctioncd  by 
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the  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  by  the  jurists.  Lending-houses,  or  Monts  de  Pi6t6, 
were  first  commenced  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
some  Franciscan  monks,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  poor  borrowers  from  the 
exorbitant  exactions  of  the  Jews:  rope  Pius  II.  (JEneas  Silvius,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Popes,  about  1458-1404)  was  the  first  who  approved  of  one  of  them  at 
Perugia,  but  even  the  ^apal  sanction  was  long  combated  by  a  large  proportion 
of  ecclesiastics.  At  hrst  it  was  to  be  purely  charitable;  not  only  neither 
giving  interest  to  those  who  contributed  mone3%  nor  taking  interest  from  the 
bi.-rrowers — but  not  even  providing  fixed  pay  to  the  administrators:  interest  was 
tacitly  taken,  but  the  popes  were  a  long  time  before  they  would  formally 
approve  of  such  a  practice^  "  At  Viceuza,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
usury,  the  artifice  was  employed  of  not  demanding  any  interest,  but  admonisli- 
ing  the  borrowers  that  they  should  give  a  remuneration  according  to  their  piety 
and  ability."  The  Dominicans,  partisans  of  the  old  doctrine,  called  these 
establishments  Montes  Impietatis.  A  Franciscan  monk,  Bernardinus,  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  Monts  de  Piete,  did  not  venture  to  defend, 
but  only  to  excuse  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  clerks 
and  administratoi-s:  "  Speciosius  et  religiosius  fatebatur  Bernardinus  fore,  si 
absque  ullo  penitus  oboio  et  pretio  mutuum  daretur  et  commodaretur  libere 
pecunia,  sed  pium  opus  et  pauperum  subsidium  exiguo  sic  duiaturum  tempore, 
ison  enim  (inquit)  tantus  est  ardor  hominum,  ut  gubernatores  et  ofTiciales,  Mon- 
tium  ministerio  necessarii,  velint  laborem  hunc  omnem  gratis  subire:  quod  si 
remunerandi  sint  ex  sorte  principali,  vel  ipso  deposito,  seu  exili  Montium 
scrario,  brevi  exhaurietur,  et  commodum  opportunumque  istud  pauperum 
refugium  ubique  peribit." 

The  council  of  Trent,  during  the  following  century,  pronounced  in  favor  of 
fhe  legality  and  usefulness  of  these  lending-houses,  and  this  has  since  been 
understood  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Catholic  church  generally. 

To  trace  this  gradual  change  of  moral  feeling  is  highly  instructive — the  more 
BO,  as  that  general  basis  of  sentiment,  of  w  hich  the  antipathy  against  lending 
money  on  interest  is  only  a  parti<?ldar  case,  still  prevails  largely  in  society  and 
directs  the  current  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  In  some  nations, 
as  among  the  ancient  Persians  before  Cj^rus,  this  sentiment  has  been  carried  so 
far  as  to  repudiate  and  despise  all  buying  and  selling.  (Herodot.  i  153.)  With 
many,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  human  dealings  appears,  when  conceived 
in  theory,  odious  and  contemptible,  and  goes  by  some  bad  name,  such  as  ego- 
ii;m,  selfishness,  calculation,  political  economy,  etc.:  the  only  sentiment  w^hich 
they  will  admit  in  theory  is,  that  the  man  who  has,  ought  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  ^ive  away  to  him  who  has  not;  while  the  latter  is  encoiu^aged  to  expect 
and  require  such  gratuitous  donation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


EUI3CE  A.  — CYCLADES. 


Among  the  Ionic  portion  of  Hellas  are  to  be  reckoned  (besides 
Alliens)  Euboea,  and  the  numerous  group  of  islands  included  between 
the  southernmost  Eubffiau  promontory,  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  tlie  north- western  coast  of  Krete.  Of  these  islands 
some  are  to  be  considered  as  outlying  prolongations,  in  a  soutii-east- 
erly  direction,  of  the  mountain-system  of  Attica;  others,  of  that  of 
Euba3a;  while  a  certain  number  of  thtaii  lie  apart  from  either  system, 
and  seem  referal)le  to  a  volcanic  origin.  To  the  first  class  belong 
Keos,  Kythnus,   Seriphus,  Pholegandrus.   Sikiuus,   Gyarus,   Syra, 
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Paros,  and  Antiparos;  to  the  second  class,  Andros,  Tenos,  Mykoiios, 
Delosi  Naxos,  Amorgos;  to  the  third  class,  Kiuioliis,  Melos,  Thera. 
These  islands  passed  among  the  ancients  by  the  general  names  of 
Cyclades  and  Si)orades;  the  former  denomination  being  commonly 
understood  to  comprise  those  wliich  immediately  surrounded  the 
sacred  island  of  Delos,— the  latter  being  given  to  those  which  lay 
more  scattered  and  apart.  But  the  names  are  not  applied  with  \mu 
foraiity  or  steadiness  even  in  ancient  times:  at  present,  the  whole, 
group  are  usually  known  by  the  title  of  Cyoiades. 

The  population  of  these  islands  was  called  Ionic— with  the  excep- 
tion of  Styra  and  Karystus  in  the  southern  part  of  Euboea,  and  tl.e 
island  of  Kythnus,  which  were  peopled  by  Dryopes,  the  same  tribe 
as  those  who  have  been  already  remarked  in  the  Argolic  peninsula; 
and  with  the  exception  also  of  Melos  and  Thera,  which  were  colonies 

from  Sparta.  ,  .,  •  • 

The  island  of  Eubcea,  long  and  narrow  like  Krete,  and  exhibiting- 
a  continuous  backbone  of  lofty  mountains  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, is  separated  from  Bceotia  at  one  point  by  a  strait  so  nanx)W 
(celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  the  Euripus),  that  the  two 
were  connected   by  a  bridge  for  a  large  portion  of  the  historical 
period  of  Greece,  erected  during  the  later  times  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis.     Its  general  want  of  breadth 
leaves  little  room  for  plains.     The  area^^of  the  island  consists  princi- 
pally of  mountain,  roclv,  dell,  and   ravme,  suited  in  many  parts  for 
pasture,  but  rarely  convenient  for  grain-culture  or  town  habitations. 
Some  plains  there  w^ere,  however,  of  great  fertility,  especially  that  of 
Lelantum,  bordering  on  the  sea  near  Chalkis,  and  continuing  from 
that  citv  in  a  southerly  direction  toward  Eretria.     Chalkis  and  Ere- 
tria,  both  situated  on  the  western  coast,  and  both  occupying  parts  of 
this  fertile  plain,  were  the  two  principal   places  in  tlie  island:  the 
domain  of  each  seems  to  have  extended  across  the  island  from  sea  to 
sea.     Toward  the  northern  end  of  the  island  were  situated  Histifca, 
afterward  called  Oreus— as  well  as  Kerinthus  and  Dium:  Athena3 
Diades,   ^depsus,  ^gae,   and   Orobia'  are   also  mentioned  on  the 
north-western  coast  over  against  Lokris.     Dystus,  Styra,  and  Karys- 
tus are  made  known  to  us  In  the  portion  of  the  island  south  of  Ere- 
tria—the  two  latter  opposite  to  the  Attic  demes  Halae  Araphenides 
and  Prasiae.     The  wide  extent  of  the  island  of  Eul)oea  was  thus  dis- 
tributed between  six  or  seven  cities,  the  larger  and  central  portion 
belon!i:ing  to  Chalkis  and  Eretria.     But  the  extensive  mountain  lauds, 
applicable  only  for  pastures  in  the  sunmier— for  the  most  part  public 
lands,  let  out  for  pasture  to  such  proprietors  as  had  the  means  of  pro- 
viding  winter  sustenance    elsewhere   for    their  cattle, — were    never 
visited  by  any  one  except  the  shepherds.     They  were  hardly  better 
known  to  the  citizens  resident  in  Chalkis  and  Eretria  than  if  they  had 
been  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aegean. 

The  towns  al)Ovc  enumerated  in  Euboea,  excepting  Athenae  Diades, 
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all  find  a  place  in  the  Iliad.  Of  their  history  we  know  no  particulars 
until  considerably  after  776  B.C.  They  are  first  introduced  to  us  as 
Ionic,  though  in  Homer  the  population  are  called  Abantes.  T?ie 
Greek  authors  are  never  at  a  loss  to  give  us  the  etymolo^i^  of  a  name. 
While  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  Abantes  were  Thracians  who  had 
passed  over  into  the  island  from  Abae  in  Phokis,  Hesiod  deduces  the 
name  of  Euboea  from  the  cow  lo.  Hellopia,  a  district  near  Histiaea, 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hellops  son  of  Ion:  according  to 
others,  ^Eklus  and  Kothus,  two  Athenians,  were  the  founders,  the 
former  of  Eretria,  the  latter  of  Chalkis  and  Kerinthus:  and  w^e  are 
told,  that  among  the  demes  of  Attica,  there  were  two  named  Histiaea 
p.nd  Eretria,  from  whence  some  contended  that  the  appellations  of  the 
two  Eubcean  towns  were  derived.  Though  Herodotus  represents  the 
population  of  Styra  as  Dryopian,  there  w^ere  others  who  contended 
that  the  town  had  originally  been  peopled  from  Marathon  and  the 
Tetrapolis  of  Attica,  partly  from  the  deme  called  Steireis.  The  prin- 
cipal writers  w^hom  Strabo  consulted  seem  to  trace  the  population  of 
Euboea,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  an  Attic  origin ;  though  there  were 
peculiarities  in  the  Eretrian  dialect  which  gave  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  they  had  been  joined  by  settlers  from  Elis,  or  from  the  Triph}^- 
lian  Makistus. 

Our  earliest  historical  intimations  represent  Chalkis  and  Eretria  as 
the  wealthiest,  most  powerful,  and  most  enterprising  Ionic  cities  in 
European  Givece— apparently  surpassing  Athens,  and  not  inferior  to 
Samos  or  Miletus.  Besides  the  fertility  of  the  plain  Lelantum, 
Chalkis  possessed  the  advantage  of  copper  and  iron  ore— obtained  in 
immediate  proximity  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  sea— which  her 
citizens  smelted  and  converted  into  arms  and  other  implements, 
with  a  very  profitable  result.  The  Chalkidic  sword  acquired  a  dis- 
tinctive renown.  In  this  mineral  source  of  wealtli  several  of  the 
other  islands  shared:  iron  ore  is  found  in  Keos,  Kythnus,  and 
Seriphus,  and  traces  are  still  evident  in  the  latter  island  of  extensive 
smelting' formerly  practiced.  Moreover  in  Siphuus,  there  wei'e  in 
early  times  veins  of  silver  and  gold,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were 
greatly  enriched;  though  their  large  acquisitions,  attested  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  titlie  which  they  offered  at  the  Delphian  temple, 
were  onlv  of  temporary  duration,  and  belong  principally  to  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  island  of 
Naxos  too  was  at  an  early  day  wealthy  and  populous.  An(*-os, 
Tenos,  Keos,  and  several  other  islands,  were  at  one  time  reduced  to 
dependence  upon  Eretria:  other  islands  seem  to  have  been  in  like 
manner  dependent  upon  Naxos,  which  at  the  time  immediately 
preeedinir  the  Ionic  revolt  possessed  a  considerable  maritime  force, 
and  could  muster  8,000  heaw-armed  citizens— a  very  large  force  for 
anv  sincrle  Grecian  city.  The  military  force  of  Eretria  was  not 
much  inferior;  for  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian  Artemis, 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  city,  to  ^^hich  the  Eretrians   were  in   th^ 
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habit  of  marching  lu  solemn  procession  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
the  goddess,  there  stood  an  ancient  column  setting  forth  that  the 
procession  had  been  performed  by  no  less  than  3,000  hoplitcs,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.  The  date  of  this  inscription  cannot  be 
known,  but  it  can  hardly  he  earlier  than  the  fortv-fifth  Olympiad,  or 
600  B.C.— near  about  the  time  of  the  Solonian  legislation.  Chaikis 
was  still  more  powerful  than  Eretriu:  both  were  in  early  times  gov- 
erned by  an  oligarchy,  which  among  the  Chalkidians  was  called  the 
Hippobota}  or  Horse  feeders — ]  proprietors  probably  of  most  part  of 
the  plain  called  Lelantum,  and  employing  the  adjoining  mountains 
as  summer  pastuie  for  their  herds.  The  e^xlent  of  their  property  is 
attest(  d  by  the  large  numi  er  of  4,000  Kleruchs  or  out-freemen,  whom 
Athens  quartered  upon  their  lands,  after  the  victory  gained  over 
them  when  they  assisted  the  expelled  Hippias  in  his  efforts  to  regain 
the  Athenian  scepter. 

Conlining  our  attention,  as  we  now  do,  to  the  first  two  centuries  of 
Grecian  history,  or  the  interval  between  770  B.C.  and  560  B.C.,  there 
are  scarce  any  facts  which  we  can  produce  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  these  Ionic  ishuuls.  Two  or  three  circuuLstances,  however,  may 
he  named  which  go  to  confirm  our  idea  of  their  early  wealth  and 
importance. 

1.  The  flomcric  Hymn  to  Apollo  presents  to  us  the  island  of 
Delos  as  the  center  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
celebrated^  by  all  the  cities,  insular  and  continental,  of  the  Ionic 
name.  What  the  date  of  this  hymn  is,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. Thucydides  quotes  it  without  hesitation  as  the  production 
of  Homer,  and  doubtless  it  was  in  his  time  universally  accepted  as 
such — though  modern  critics  concur  in  rej^arding  both  that  and  the 
other  hymns  as  much  later  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssev.  Yet  it  cannot 
probably  be  later  than  600  B.C.  The  description  of  "the  Ionic  visitors 
presented  to  us  in  this  hymn  is  splendid  and  imposing.  The  number 
of  their  ships,  the  display  of  their  tinery,  the  beauty  of  their  women, 
the  athletic  exhibitions  as  wtH  as  the  matches  of  song  and  dance- 
all  these  are  represented  as  making  an  ineiTaceable  impression  on  the 
spectator:  "the  assembled  lonians  look  as  if  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  old  age  or  death"  Such  was  the  magnificence  of  which 
Delos  was  the  periodical  theater,  calling  forth  the  voices  and  poetical 
genius  not  merely  of  itinerant  bards,  but  also  of  the  Delian  maidens 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  duriuL';  the  century  preceding  560  B.C.  At 
that  time  it  was  the  great  central  festival  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  and 
Europe;  frequented  by  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia 
Mmor,  as  wx^ll  as  by  Athens  and  Chaikis  in  Europe.  It  had  not  yet 
been  superceded  by  the  Ephesia  as  the  exclusive  festival  of  these 
Asiatics;  nor  had  the  Panathena^a  of  Athens  reached  the  importane- 
wldch  afterward  came  to  belong  to  them  during  the  plenitude  of  tL- 
Athenian  power. 

Wc  find   both   Polykrates  of  Samos,  and  Peisistratus  of  Athens, 
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taking  a  "wann  interest  in  the  sanctity  of  Delos  and  the  celebrity  of 
her  festival.  But  it  was  partly  the  rise  of  these  two  great  Ionian 
despots,  partly  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  ]\linor,  which 
broke  up  the  independence  of  the  numerous  petty  Ionian  cities,  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era;  hence 
the  great  festival  at  Delos  gradually  declined  in  importance.  Though 
never  whollv  intermitted,  it  w^as  shorn  of  much  of  its  previous  orna- 
ment, and  especially  of  that  which  constituted  the  first  of  all 
ornaments— the  crowd  of  joyous  visitors.  And  Thucydides,  when 
he  notices  the  attempt  made  by  the  Athenians  during  the  l^elopon- 
nesian  war,  in  the  height  of  their  naval  supremacy,  to  revive  the 
Delian  festival,  quotes  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  as  a  certificate 
of  its  foregone  and  long-forgotten  splendor.  We  perceive  tliat  even 
he  could  find  no  better  evidence  than  this  hymn,  for  Grecian  trans- 
actions of  a  century  anterior  to  Peisistratus— and  we  may  therefore 
judge  how  imperfectlv  the  history  of  this  period  w^as  known  to  the 
men  who  took  part  in^he  Peloponnesian  wjir.  The  hymn  is  exceed- 
ingly precious  as  an  historical  document,  because  it  attests  to  us  a 
transitory  glory  and  extensive  association  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  ou 
both  sides  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  wdiich  the  conquest  of  the  Lydians 
first,  and  of  the  Persians  afterward,  overthrew— a  time  when  the 
hair  of  the  wealthy  Athenian  was  decorated  w^ith  golden  ornaments, 
and  his  tunic  made  of  linen,  like  that  of  the  Milesians  and  Ephesians, 
instead  of  the  more  sober  costume  and  w^oolen  clothing  which  he 
subsequently  copied  from  Sparta  and  Peloponnesus— a  time  too 
when  the  Ionic  name  had  not  yet  contracted  that  stain  of  effeminacy 
and  cow^ardice  which  stood  imprinted  upon  it  in  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus and  Thucidides,  andwdiich  grew  partly  out  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Asiatic  lonians  by  Persia,  partly  out  of  the  antipathy  of 
the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  to  Athens.  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
hymn,  in  describing  the  proud  lonians  wdio  thi  onged  in  his  day  to 
the  Delian  festival,  could  hardly  have  anticipated  a  time  to  come 
when  the  name  Ionian  would  become  a  reproach,  such  as  the 
European  Greeks,  to  whom  it  really  belonged  w^ere  desirous  of  dis- 
claiming. 

2.  Another  illustrative  fact  in  reference  both  to  the  lonians  gener- 
ally, and  to  Chaikis  and  Eretria  in  particular,  during  the  century 
anterior  to  Peisistratus— is  to  be  found  in  the  w^ar  between  these  two 
cities  respecting  the  fertile  plain  Lelantum  wdiich  lay  betw^een  them. 
In  ijeneral,  it  appears,  these  two  important  towns  maintained  har- 
monious relations.  But  there  wx^re  some  occasions  of  dispute,  and 
one  in  particular,  wherein  a  formidable  war  ensued  between  them, 
several  allies  joining  with  each.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  the 
only  Avar  known  to  Thucydides  (anterior  to  the  Persian  conquest) 
wdiich  had  risen  above  tlie  dignity  of  a  mere  quarrel  between  neigh- 
])ors;  and  in  wiiich  so  manv  different  states  manifested  a  disposition 
to  interfere,  as  to  impart  to' it  a  semi-Hellenic  character.     Respecting 
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the  allies  of  each  p.-irty  on  this  occasion  we  know  only,  that  the 
Milesians  lent  assistance  to  Eretria.  and  the  Samians,  as  well  as  the 
liiessalians  and  tlie  Chalkidic  colonies  in  Thra(!e,  to  Chalkis  A 
column,  stdl  visjble  during  the  time  of  Strabo  in  the  temple  of  the 
Amaryntliian  Artemis  near  Eretria,  recorded  the  covenant  entered 
into  mutually  by  the  two  bellis?erants,  to  abstain  from  missiles  and 
to  employ  nothing  but  hand-weapons.  The  Ereirians  are  said  to 
have  been  superior  in  horse,  but  they  were  vanquished  in  the  battle- 
the  tomb  of  Kleomachus  of  Piiarsalus,  a  distiuiruished  warrior  who  had 
perished  in  the  cause  of  the  Chalkidians,  was' erected  in  the  agora  of 
Ciialkis      We  know  nothing  of  the  dale,  the  duration,  or  the  p^irticu- 


:  ^*  -""'"^"  "»o  v.uv  xv.^iii^  iiic  liiM,  aim  conimuea  to  be  nourish- 
ing, populous  and  commercial,  long  after  it  had  lost  its  political 
iinportance,  throughout  all  the  period  of  Grecian  independent 
history.  * 

3  Of  the  importance  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  during  the  seventh 
and  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  we  ^^ather 
other  evide^ices— partly  in  the  numerous  colonies  founded  by^'them 
(to  which.  I  shall  advert  in  a  subsequent  chapter)— imrtly  in  the 
prevalence  throughout  a  hirge  portion  of  Greece,  of  the  Euboic  scale 
of  weight  and  money.     What  the  quantities  and  proportions  of  this 


.^,         —  '":^*'  ^v.ioi*tii  ^ui|^iic-  wua  uruereu  lo  ue  neiivered  in 
Euboic  talents.     Its  divisions— the  talent  equal  to  60  minte,  the  mina 
equal  to  100  drachmas,  the  drachma  equal  to  6  obols— were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  scale  called  ^ginsean,  introduced  by  Pheidon  of  Argos 
J3ut  the  SIX  obols  of  the  Euboic  drachma  contained  a  weight  of  silver 
equal  only  to  five  ^Egiiut^an  obols,  so  that  the  Euboic  denominations 
drachma,  inina,  and  talent-were  equal  only  to  live-sixths  of  the  same 
clenommations  in  the  ^.ginaBan  scale.     It  was  the  Euboic  scale  which 
prevtiiled  at  Athens  before  the  debasement  introduced  by  Solon- 
which  debasement  (amounting  to  about  27  per  cent,  as  has  been  men^ 
tioned  in  a  previous  chapter)  created  a  third  scale  called  the  Attic 
distinct  both  from  the  ^gimpan  and  Euboic— standing  to  the  former 
in  the  ratio  of  3-5,  and  to  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  18:25.     It  seems 
plain  that  the  Euboic  scale  was  adopted  by  the  lonians  throuirh  their 
nuercourse  with  the  Lydians  and  other  Asiatics,  and  that  it  ^became 
raturah/ed  among  their  cities  under  the  name  of  the  Euboic,  b(  cause 
Uiaikis  and  Eretria  were  the  most  actively  commercial  states  in  the 
yLga^an- just  as  the  superior  commerce  of'^gina,  amoncr  the  Dorian 
states,  had  given  to  Uie  scale  introduced  by  Pheidon  5f  Argos  the 
nnme  of  .Egimvan.     The  fact  of  its  being  so  called  indicates  a  time 
when  these  two  Euboean  cities  surpassed  Athens  in  maritime  power 
and  extended  commercial  relations,  and  when  they  stood  amou<r  the 
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foremost  of  the  Ionic  cities  throughout  Greece.  The  Euboic  scale, 
alter  having  been  debased  by  Solon  in  reference  to  coinage  and 
money,  stlircontinued  in  use  at  Athens  for  merchandise.  The  Attic 
mercantile  mina  retained  its  primitive  Euboic  weight. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


ASIATIC   lONIANS. 


There  existed  at  the  commencement  of  historical  Greece  in  776 
B  c  besides  the  lonians  in  Atlica  and  the  Cyclades,  twelve  Ionian 
cities  of  note  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  besides  a  few  otliers 
less  important.  Enumerated  from  south  to  north,  thev  stjuid— 
]\[iletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Samos,  Ephesus,  Kolophon,  Lebedus,  Teos, 
Erythni,  Cihios,  Klazomenae,  Phoka^a.  , 

That  these  cities,  the  great  ornament  of  the  Ionic  name,  were 
founded  by  emigrants  from  European  Greece,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  How  or\vlien  they  were  founded,  we  have  no  history  to  tell 
us-  the  lc"-end  which  has  already  been  set  forth  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter dves'usa'great  event  called  the  Ionic  migration,  referred  by 
chronologists  to  one  special  year,  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
This  massive  grouping  belongs  to  the  character  of  legend.  Ihe 
^olic  and  Ionic  emigrations,  as  well  as  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  are  each  invested  with  unity  and  imprinted  upon  the 
ima"-ination  as  the  results  of  a  single  great  impulse.  But  such  is  not 
the  character  of  the  historical  colonies:  when  we  come  to  relate  the 
Italian  and  Sicilian  emigrations,  it  will  appear  that  each  colony  has 
its  own  separate  nativity  and  causes  of  existence.  In  the  case  ot  the 
Ionic  emiirration,  this  large  scale  of  legendary  conception  is  more 
than  usually  conspicuous,  since  to  that  event  is  ascribed  the  founda- 
tion or  re-peopling  both  of  the  Cyclades  and  of  the  Asiatic  Ionian 

Eii'-ipides  treats  Ion,  the  son  of  Kreusa  by  Apollo,  as  the  planter 
of  these  latter  cities.  But  the  more  current  form  of  the  legend 
assigns  that  honor  to  the  sons  of  Kodrus,  two  of  whom  are  especially 
nanfed,  correspondiag  to  tlie  two  greatest  of  the  ten  continental  Ionic 
cities-  Androklus  as  founder  of  Ephesus,  Neileus  of  Miletus.  The^e 
two  towns  are.both  described  as  founded  directly  from  Athens.  Ihe 
otliers  seem  rather  to  he  separate  settlements,  neither  consisting  of 
Athenians,  nor  emanating  from  Athens,  but  adopting  the  character- 
istic Ionic  festiv,(il  of  the  Apaturia  and  (in  pfirt  at  'east)  the  ionic 
tribes— and  receiving  princes  from  tlieKodrid  families  at  Ephesus  or 
Miletus,  as  a  condition  of  beiv.g  admitted  into  the  Pan-Iouic  con- 
federate festival.  The  poet  Mimnermus  ascril)ed  the  foundation  of 
his  native  city  Koloiihoa  to  emigrants  from  Pylus  m  Pelopcnnesus, 
under  Andntmou;  Teos  was   settled   by  Miuyae  of   Orchomenus, 
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under  Athamns;  KlazomenaB  by  settlers  from  Kleonre  and  Phliiis, 
Phokfca  by  Phokians,  Priene  in  large  portion  by  Kadmeians  from 
Thebes.  And  with  regard  to  the  powerful  islands  of  Chios  and 
Samos,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  native  authors — the  Chian  poet 
Ion  or  the  Samian  poet  Asius — ascribed  to  them  a  population  emanat- 
ing from  Athens.  Nor  could  Pausanins*make  out  from  the  poems  of 
Ion  how  it  happened  that  Chios  came  to  form  a  part  of  the  Ionic 
federation,  llerodotus  especially  dwells  upon  the  number  of  Grecian 
tribes  and  races  who  contributed  to  supply  the  population  of  the 
twelve  Ionic  cities — Minya3  from  Orchonienus,  Kadmeians,  Dryo- 
l)ians,  Phokians,  Molossians,  Arkadian  Pelasgians,  Dorians  from 
Epidaurus,  and  "several  other  sections"  of  Greeks.  Moreover  he 
particularly  singles  out  the  Milesians,  as  claiming  for  themselves  the 
truest  Ionic  blood,  and  as  having  started  from  the  Prytnneium  nt 
Athens;  thus  plainly  implying  his  belief  that  the  majority  at  least  of 
the  remaining  settlers  did  not  take  their  departure  from  the  same 
hearth. 

•  But  the  most  striking  information  which  Herodotus  conveys  to  us 
is,  the  difference  of  language  or  dialect  wliich  marked  these  twelve 
cities.  Miletus,  Myus  and  Priene,  all  situated  on  the  soil  of  the 
Karians,  had  one  dialect;  Ephesus,  Koloplion,  Lebedus,  Teos, 
Klazomenae,  and  Phokcta  had  a  dialect  common  to  all,  but  distinct 
from  that  of  the  three  preceding;  Chios  and  Erythrae  exhibited  a 
third  dialect,  and  Samos  by  itself  a  fourth.  The  historian  does  not 
content  himself  with  simply  noting  such  quadruple  variety  of 
speech;  he  employs  very  strong  terms  to  express  the  degree  of  dis- 
similarity. The  testimon}"  of  Herodotus  as  to  these  dialects  is  of 
course  indisputable. 

Instead  of  one  great  Ionic  emigration,  then,  the  statements  above 
cited  conduct  us  rather  to  the  supposition  of  many  separate  and  suc- 
cessive settlements,  formed  by  Greeks  of  different  sections,  mingling 
with  and  modified  by  pre-existing  Lydians  and  Karians,  and  subFc- 
quently  allying  themselves  with  Miletus  and  Ephesus  into  the  so- 
called  Ionic  Amphiktyony.  As  a  condition  of  this  union,  they  are 
induced  to  adopt  among  ^leir  chiefs,  princes  of  the  Kodrid  gens  or 
family,  who  are  called  sons  of  Kodrus,  but  who  are  not  for  that 
reason  to  be  supposed  necessarily  contemporary  with  Audroklus  or 
Neileus. 

The  chiefs  selected  by  some  of  the  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
Lykians,  of  the  heroic  family  of  Glaukus  and  Bellerophon;  there 
were  other  cities  wherein  the  Kodrids  and  the  Glaukids  were  chiefs 
conjointly.  Respecting  the  dates  of  these  separate  settlements,  w*^ 
cannot  give  any  account,  for  they  lie  beyond  the  commencement  of 
authentic  history.  We  see  some  ground  for  believing  that  most  of 
them  existed  for  some  time  previous  to  776  B.C.,  but  at  what  date  the 
federate  solemnity  uniting  the  tv/elve  cities  was  conimenced,  we  do 
not  know. 
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The  account  of  Herodotus  shows  us  that  these  colonies  were  com- 
posed  of  mixed  sections  of  Greeks-an  important  circumstance  in^ 
estimatinc:  their  character.     Such  was  usually  the  case  more  or  les|> 
^n  rSe^^^^^  all  emigrations.    Hence  the  establishments  thus  planted ' 
•o^tmcted  at  once,  |enerally  speaking,  both  more  activity  and  more 
instability  than  was  seen  among  those  Greeks  who  remained  at  home 
a  nonn^^        the  old  habituarroutine  had  not  been  counterworked 
b  "any  marked  change  of  place. or  of  social  rf  t|pns     For  in  a  new 
colony  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the  classification  of  the  citizens^ 
^oran<re  them  together  in  fresh  military  and  civil  divisions  and  to  . 
adopt  new  characU^istic  sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies  as  bond,  of 
S  among  all  the  citizens  conjointly.  At  the  first  outset  of  a  colony 
moreover,  there  were  inevitable  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  which 
mposed  Apon  its  leading  men  the  necessity  of  energy  and  forethought 
-more-especially  inregard  to  maritime  affairs  on  -l^^^h  ^ot 5)n^^ 
connection  with  the  countrymen  whom  they  had  left  behind,  but  also 
their  means  of  establishing  advantageous  relations  with  the  population 
of  l^he  interior,  depended^    At  the  same  time,  the  new  arrangements 
^dispensable  amonir  the  colonists  were  far  from  working  al^^^^ys  har^ 
mon\ously ;    dissension  and  partial   secessions  were  not  unfrequent 
rcuri"nces     And  what  has  been  called  the  mobility  of  the  Ionic 
?ace  TcompaVed  with  the  Doric,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  meas- 
r-e  to  this  mixture  of  races  and  external  stimulus  arising  ou    of 
exoatda   on      For  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  Attica  anterior  to  Solon ; 
STn  tl"e  other  hand,  the  Doric  colonies  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse 
e'hibira  population  not  less  excitable  }^-- ,''^\^^,-%l^^^^^ 
allv  and  much  more  so  than  the  Ionic  colony  of  Massalia.     llie 
Sarkable  c^^^^^  enterprise,  which  will  be  seen  to  characterize 

Miletus   Sa^      and  Phok^a,  belongs  but  little  to  anything  connected 

"  All Se  Snlc  Srex^Klazomen.  and  Phok.a,  are  represented 
to  have  bee  founded  on  some  pre-existing  settlements  of  Karians, 
LeetiLs  K^^^^^^  Lydians,  or  Pelasgians.  In  some  cases  these 
Si  Js  inL.i^  overcome,  slain,  or  expelled;  mothers  hey 

were  accepted  as  fellow-residents,  so  that  the  Grecian  cities  thus 
rsliblishcH  acquired  a  considerable  tinge  of  Asiatic  customs  and  feel- 
bfjs  mat^rrclated  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  first  establish- 
mfnt  of  Ndleus  and  his  emigrants  at  Miletus  is  in  this  point  of  view 
?^im  rkable  They  took  out  with  them  no  women  from  A  hens  (the 
hTsto4nsays)^b^^^^^  in  the  Karian  women  of  the  place 

whose  iS  f withers  they  overcame  and  put  to  death;  and 

The  women  ^^lu^^  seized,  manifested  their  repugnance  by  ^ 

nkii7A  'demroa^     among  theniselvcs  that  they  would  never  eat 
V  it    fhd    S^^^  nol-  ever  call  them  by  their  personal  names. 

l\ds  san  e  pl^dc^^^^  imposed  upon  their  daughters;  but  how  long 

language  of  ihe  historii'ii  ihat  ir.ic-^  o:  it  were  visiule  cncq  m  Llbda^, 
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in  the  family  customs  of  the  Milesians.  The  population  of  this  greatest 
of  the  Ionic  towns  must  thus  have  heenhalf  of  Karian  breed.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  what  is  true  of  Neileus  aud  liis  companions  would  be 
found  true  also  lespccting  most  of  the  maritime  colonies  of  Greece, 
and  that  the  vessels  which  took  them  out  would  be  scantily  provided 
with  women.  But  on  this  point,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  without 
information. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  Didyma^us,  at  Branchida?  near  Miletus — 
that  of  Arleniis,  near  Ephesus — aud  that  of  the  Apollo  Klarius,  near 
Kolophon — seems  to  have  existed  among  the  native  Asiatic  population 
before  the  establishuient  of  either  of  these  three  cities.  To  maintain 
such  pre-existing  local  rights  was  not  less  congenial  to  the  feelings 
than  benelicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Greeks.  All  the  three  estab- 
lishments acquired  increased  celebrity  under  Ionic  adnnnistration, 
contributing  in  their  turn  to  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  to  which 
they  were  attached,  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Priene  were  situated  on  or 
near  the  productive  plain  of  the  river  Maeander;  while  Ephesus  was 
in  like  manner  planted  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kaister,  thus  imme- 
diately communicating  with  the  productive  hreachh  of  land  separat- 
ing Mount  Tmolus  on  the  north  from  Mount  Messogis  on  the  south, 
through  which  that  river  runs:  Koh>phon  is  only  a  very  few"  miles 
north  of  the  same  river.  Possessing  the  best  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior,  these  three  towns  reem  to  have  thriven  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  rest;  and  they,  together  with  the  neighboring  island 
of  Samos,  constituted  in  early  times  the  strength  of  the  Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony.  The  situation  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon 
(where  this  festival  was  celebrated),  on  the  north  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  My  kale,  near  Priene,  and  between  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  seems 
to  show  that  these  tow^ns  formed  the  primitive  center  to  which  the  other 
Ionian  settlements  became  gradually  aggregated.  For  it  was  by  no 
means  a  centrical  site  with  reference  to  all  the  twelve  ;  so  that 
Thales  of  Miletus — who  at  a  subsequent  period  recommended  a  more 
intimate  political  union  between  the  twelve  Ionic  towns,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  common  government  to  manage  their  collective 
affairs — indicated  Teos,  and  not  I^riene,  as  the  suitable  place  for  it. 
Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  Pan-Ionic  festival,  though  still  formally 
continued,  had  lost  its  importance  before  the  time  of  Thucydides, 
and  had  become  practically  superseded  by  the  festival  of  the  Ephesia,  , 
near  Ephesus,  where  the  cities  of  Ionia  found  a  more  attractive  place 
of  meeting. 

An  island  close  adjoining  to  the  coast,  or  an  outlying  tongue  of 
land  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  present- 
ing some  hill  suflicient  for  an  acropolis,  seem  to  have  been  considered 

the  most  favorable  situations  for  Grecian  colonial  settlement.  To 
one  or  othcT  of  these  descriptions  most  of  the  Ionic  cities  comform. 
The  city  of  Miletus  at  the  height  of  its  powxT  had  four  separate  har- 
bors, formed  probably  by  the  aid  of  the  island  of  Lade  and  one  or 
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two  islets  which  lay  close  off  against  it.  The  Karian  or  Kretan 
establishment,  which  the  Ionic  colonists  found  on  their  arrival  and  con- 
quered, was  situated  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  sea,  and  became 
afterward  known  by  the  name  of  Old  Miletus,  at  a  time  when  the  new 
Ionic  town  had  been  extended  down  to  the  water-side  and  rendered 
maritime.  The  territory  of  this  important  city  seems  to  have  com- 
prehended both  the  southern  promontory  called  Poseidium  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  promontory  of  Mykale,  reaching  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Marauder.  The  inconsiderable  town  of  Myus  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Maeander,  an  offset  seemingly  formed  by 
the  secession  of  some  3Iilesian  malcontents  under  a  member  of  the 
Neleid  gens  named  Ivydrelus,  mamtained  for  a  long  time  its  auton- 
omy, but  was  at  length  absorbed  into  the  larger  unity  of  Miletus; 
its  swampy  territoiy  having  been  rendered  uninhabitable  by  a  plague 
of  knats.  Priene  acquired  an  importance,  greater  than  naturally 
belonged  to  it,  by  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  holy  Pan-Ionic  tempfe 
and  its  function  of  administering  the  sacred  rites — a  dignity  wliich  it 
probably  was  only  permitted  to  enjoy  in  consequence  of  the  jealousies 
of  its  greater  neighbors  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  Samos.  The  territories 
of  these  Grecian  cities  seem  to  have  been  interspersed  with  Karian 
villages,  probably  in  the  condition  of  subjects. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  genuine  Greek  colony  established  at  any  distance 
from  the  sea;  but  the  two  Asiatic  towns  called  Magnesia  form  excep- 
tions to  this  position — one  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  M^eander, 
or  rather  on  the  river  Letlneus,  w  hich  runs  into  the  Ma3ander;  the  other 
more  northerly,  adjoining  to  the  ^olic  Greei^s,  on  the  northern  decliv- 
ity ot  Mount  Sipylus,  and  near  to  the  plain  of  the  river  Hermus.  The 
settlement  of  both  these  towns  dates  before  the  period  of  history. 
The  tale  which  we  read  affirms  them  to  be  settlements  from  the 
Magnetes  in  Thessaly,  formed  by  emigrants  who  had  first  passed 
into  Krete,  under  the  orders  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  next  into 
Asia,  where  they  are  said  to  have  extricated  the  Ionic  and  ^olic 
colonists,  then  recently  arrived,  from  a  position  of  danger  and 
calamity.  By  the  side  of  this  story,  which  can  neither  be  verified 
nor  contradicted,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr, 
that  both  these  towns  of  Magnesia  are  remnants  of  a  primitive  Pelas- 
gic  population,  akin  to,  but  not  emigrants  from,  the  Magnetes  of 

Thessaly — Pelasgians  whom  he  supposes  to  have  occupied  both  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus  and  that  of  the  Kaister,  anterior  to  the  iEolic 
-  and  Ionic  migrations.     In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  stated 
-^  that  there  were  towns  bearing  the  Pelasgic  name  of  Larissa,  both 
near  the  Hermus  and  near  the  Marauder;  Menekrates  of  Elaea  con- 
::  sidered  the  Pelasgians  as  having  once  occupied  most  part  of  that 
coast;  aud  O.  Mliller  even  conceives  the  Tyrrhenians  to  have  been 
Pelasgians  from  Tyrrha,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lydia  south  of 
Tmolus.     The  point  is  one  upon  w^hich  we  have  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  advance  beyond  conjecture. 
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Of  the  Ionic  towns,  with  which  our  real  knowledge  of  Asia  Minor 
begins,  Mik'tiis  wa^  the  most  powerful.  Its  celebrity  was  derived 
not  merely  from  its  own  wealth  and  population,  but  also  from 
the  extraordinary  nunil)er  of  its  colonies,  established  principally 
in  the  Propontis  and  Euxine,  and  amounting,  as  we  are  told  by 
some  autliors,  to  not  less  than  seventy-five  or  eighty.  Respecting 
these  colonies  I  shall  speak  presently,  in  treating  of  the  general 
colonial  expansion  of  Grec^ce  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
B.C. ;  at  present  it  is  siithcient  to  notice,  that  the  islands  of  Ikarus 
and  Lerus,  not  far  from  Samos  and  the  Ionic  coast  generally,  were 
among  the  places  planted  with  Milesian  settlers. 

The  colonization  of  Ephesus  by  A ndroklus  appears  to  be  connected 
wdth  the  Ionic  occupation  of  Samos,  so  far  as  the  confused  state- 
ments which  we  find  enable  us  to  discern.  Androklus  is  said  to  have 
lingered  upon  that  island  for  a  long  time,  until  the  oracle  vouchsafed 
to  indicate  to  him  what  particular  spot  to  occupy  on  the  continent. 
At  length,  the  indication  being  given,  he  planted  his  colonists  at  the 
fountain  of  Hypelseon  and  on  a  portion  of  the  hill  of  Koressus.within 
a  short  distance  of  the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  Artemis;  whose 
immediate  inhabitants  he  respected  and  received  as  brethren,  while 
he  drove  away  for  the  most  part  the  surrounding  Lelegians  and. 
Lydians.  The  population  of  the  new  town  of  Ephesus  was  divided 
into  three  tribes, — the  pre-existing  inhabitants,  or  Ephesians  proper, 
the  Bennians,  and  the  Euonymeis,  so  named  (we  are  told)  from  the 
deme  Euonymus  iu  Attica.  So  much  did  the  ])o\ver  of  Androklus 
increase,  that  he  Avas  enabled  to  conquer  Samos,  and  to  expel  from 
it  the  prince  Leogorus.  Of  the  retiring  Samiaus,  a  part  are  said  to 
have  gone  to  Samothrace  and  to  have  there  established  themselves; 
while  another  poition  acquired  possession  of  Marathesium  near 
Ephesus,  on  the  adjoining  continent  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence, 
after  a  short  time,  they  recovered  their  island,  compelling  Androklus 
to  return  to  Ephesus.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  compromise 
and  treaty  which  ensued,  they  yielded  possession  of  iMarathesium  to 
Androklus,  and  confined  themselves  to  Anaea,  a  more  southerl}'  district 
farther  removed  from  the  Ephesian  settlement,   nnd  immediately 

opposite  to  the  island  of  Samos.  Androklus  is  said  to  have  perished 
in  a  battle  fought  for  the  defense  of  Priene,  which  town  he  had  come 
to  aid  against  an  attack  of  the  Karians.  His  dead  body  was  brought 
from  the  field  and  buried  near  the  gates  of  Ephesus,  where  the  tomb 
was  yet  shown  during  the  days  of  Pausanias.     But  a  sedition  broke 

out  against  his  sons  dfter  him,  and  the  malcontents  strengthened 
their  party  by  inviting  reinforcements  from  Teos  and  Karina.  The 
struggle  which  ensued  terminated  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  kingly 
race  and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government — the  descend- 
ants of  Androklus  being  allowed  to  retain  both  considerable  honorary 
privileges  and  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  the  Eleusinian  Demelef. 
The  newly-received  inhabitants  were  enrolled  in  two  new  tribes. 
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making  in  all  five  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  existed  throughout 
the  historical  times  at  Ephesus.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fugitive  proprietors  from  Samos  found  admission  among  the 
Ephesians  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  the  part  of  the 
city  in  which  thev  resided  acquired  the  name  of  Samorna  or  Smyrna, 
by* which  name  it  was  still  known  in  the  time  of  the  satirical  poet 
llipponax,  about  530  B.C. 

Such  are  the  stories  which  we  find  respecting  the  infancy  of  the 
Ionic  Ephesus.  The  fact  of  its  increase  and  of  its  considerable 
acquisitions  of  territory,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  Lydians,  is 
at  least  indisputable,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  very  pow- 
erful or  enterprising  at  sea.  Few  maritime  colonies  owed  their  origm 
to  its  citizens.  But  its  situation  near  the  mouth  and  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Kaister  was  favorable  both  to  the  multiplication  of  its  inland 
dependencies  and  to  its  trade  with  the  interior.  A  despot  named 
Pythai^oras  is  said  to  have  subverted  by  stratagem  the  previous  gov- 
ernment of  the  town,  at  some  period  before  Cyrus,  and  to  have  exer- 
cised power  for  a  certain  time  with  great  cruelty.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  we  find  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes 
at  Ephesus ;  and  this,  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  neither  Ephe- 
sus nor  Kolophon  solemnized  the  peculiar  Ionic  festival  of  the  Apa- 
turia,  is  one  among  other  indications  that  the  Ephesian  population 
had  little  community  of  race  with  Athens,  though  the  G^kist  may 
liave  been  of  heroic  Athenian  family.  Guhl  attempts  to  show,  on 
mistaken  grounds,  that  the  Greek  settlers  at  Ephesus  were  mostly  of 

Arkadian  origin.  ,,..,,  ^ 

Kolophon— about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  and  divided  from 
the  territory  of  the  latter  by  the  precipitotis  mountain  range  called 
Gallesium— though  a  member  of  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony,  seems 
to  have  had  no  Ionic  origin.  It  recognized  neither  an  Athenian 
(Ekist  nor  Athenian  inhabitans.  The  Kolophonian  poet  Mimnermu^ 
tells  us  that  the  (Ekist  of  the  place  was  the  Pylian  Androemon,  and^ 
that  the  settlers  were  Pylians  from  Peloponnesus.  *'We  quitted 
(he  says)  Pylus,  the  city  of  Neleus,  and  passed  in  our  vessels  to  the 
much-desired  Asia.  There,  with  the  insolence  of  superior  force,  and 
emplovino-from  the  beginninir  cruel  violence,  we  planted  ourselve}^;.in 
the  tempting  Kolophon."  This  description  of  the  primitive  Kolo- 
phonian settlers,  given  with  Homeric  simplicity,  forcibly  illustrates 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  proceedings  of  Neileus  at  Mile- 
tus The  establishment  of  Andrc-emon  must  have  been  effected  by 
force,  and  by  the  dispossession  of  previous  inhabitants,  leaving  proba- 
bly their  wives  and  daughters  as  a  prey  to  the  victors.  The  city  of 
Kolophon  seems  to  have  been  situated  about  two  miles  inhmd;  hav- 
ing a  fortified  port  called  Notium,  not  joined  to  it  by  long  walls  as  the 
Peirseus  to  Athens,  but  completely  distinct.  There  were  tunes  m 
which  this  port  served  the  Kolophonians  as  a  refuge,  when  their  upper 
town  was  assailed  by  Persians  from  the  interior.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
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JSTotium  occasionally  maiiifested  inclinations  to  act  as  a  separate  com- 
munity, and  dissensions  thus  occurred  between  them  and  the  people 
in  Koloplion— so  ditlicult  was  it  in  the  Greek  mind  to  keep  up  a  per- 
manent feeling  of  political  amalgamation  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
town  walls.  ♦ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  bej^ond  a  few  lines  of 
Mimnermus,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  long  poem  of  Xenophanes 
(composed  seemingly  nearly  a  century  after  Mimnermus)  on  the  foun 
dation  of  Kolophou,  lias  reached  us.  The  statements  of  Pausanias 
omit  all  notice  of  that  violence  which  the  native  Kolophonian  poet  so 
emphatically  signalizes  in  his  ancestors.  They  are  derived  more 
from  the  temple  legends  of  the  adjoining  Klarian  Apollo,  and  from 
morsels  of  epic  poetry  referring  to  that  holy  place,  w  hich  connected 
itself  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  Krete,  at  Delphi,  and  at  Thebes. 
The  old  Homeric  poem,  called  Thebais,  reported  that  Manto,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Theban  prophet  Teiresias,  liad  been  presented  to  Apollo 
and  Delphi  as  a  votive  offering  by  the  victorious  Epigoni;  the  god 
directed  her  to  migrate  to  Asia,  and  she  thus  arrived  at  Klarus,  where 
she  married  the  Kretan  Rhakius.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was 
the  celebrated  prophet  Mopsus,  whom  tl^*  Hesiodic  epic  described 
as  having  gained  a  victory  in  prophetic  skill  over  Kalchas;  the 
latter  having  come  to  Ktarus  after  the  Trojan  war  in  company 
with  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Such  tales  evince  the 
early  importance*  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Klarus, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  some  sort  an  emanation  from  the 
great  sanctuar\^  of  Branchidoe  near  Miletus;  for  \vc  are  told  that 
the  high  priest  of  Klarus  was  named  by  the  Milesians.  Pausanir.s 
states  that  Mopsus  expelled  the  indigenous  Karians,  and  established 
the  city  of  Koloplion;  and  the  Ionic  settlers  und^r  Promethus 
and  Damasichthon,  sons  of  Kodrus,  were  admitted  amicably  as 
additional  inhabitants:  a  stoiy  probably  emanating  from  that 
of  the  Koloplionian  townsmen  in  the  time  of  Mimnermus.  It  seems 
evident  that  not  only  the  Apollinic  sanctuary  at  Klarus,  but  also  the 
analogous  establishments  on  the  south  of  Asia  Minor  at  Phaselis, 
Mallus,  etc., had  Ibeir  own  foundation  legends  (apart  from  those  of  the 
various  bands  of  ( n\igrant  settlers),  in  which  they  connected  them- 
selves by  the  best  thread  which  they  could  devise  with  the  epic 
glories  of  Greece. 

Passing  along  the  Ionian  coast  in  a  north-westerlj^  direction  from 
Kolophon,  we  come  first  to  the  small  but  independent  Ionic  settle- 
ment of  Lebedus — next,  to  Teos,  which  occupies  the  southern  face  of 
a  narrow  isthmus,  Klazomeme  being  placed  on  the  northern.  This 
isthmus,  a  low  narrow  valley  of  about  six  miles  across,  foi-ms  tlie 
eastern  boundary  of  a  very  considerable  peninsula,  containing  the 
mountainous  and  woody  rc'gions  called  Mimas  and  Korykus.  Teos 
is  said  to  have  been  first  founded  by  Orchomeuian  Minyro  under 
Athamas,  and  to  have  received  afterward  by  consent  various  swarms 
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of  settlers,  Orchomenians  and  others,  under  the  Kodrid  leaders 
Apoekus,  Nauklus,  and  Damasus.  The  valuable  Teian  inscriptions 
published  in  the  large  collection  of  Bocckh,  while  they  mention  cer- 
tain names  and  titles  of  honor  which  connect  themselves  with  this 
Orchomenian  origin,  reveal  to  us  some  particulars  respecting  the 
internal  distribution  of  the  Teian  citizens.  The  territory  of  the  town 
was  distributed  amongst  a  certain  number  of  towers,  to  each  of  which 
corresponded  a  symmory  or  section  of  the  citizens,  having  its  com- 
mon altar  and  sacred  rites,  and  often  its  heroic  Eponymus.  How 
many  in  number  the  tribes  of  Teos  were,  we  do  not  know.  The 
name  of  the  Geleontes,  one  of  the  four  old  Ionic  tribes,  is  preserved 
in  an  inscription;  but  the  rest,  both  as  to  names  and  number,  are 
unknown.  The  symmories  or  tower-fellowships  of  Teos  seem  to  be 
analogous  to  the  phratries  of  ancient  Athens— forming  each  a  facti- 
tious kindred,  recognizing  a  common  mythical  ancestor,  and  bound 
toi^ether  by  a  communion  at  once  religious  and  political.  The  indi- 
vidual name  attached  to  each  tower  is  in  some  cases  Asiatic  rather 
than  Hellenic,  indicating  in  Teos  the  mixture  not  merely  of  Ionic  and 
^olic,  but  also  of  Karian  or  Lydian  inhabitants,  of  which  Pausanias 
spf.^iks.  Gerrhaeidge  or  Cherraeidae,  the  port  on  the  west  side  of  the 
^pwn  of  Teos,  had  for  its  eponymous  hero  Geres  the  Boeotian,  who 
was  said  to  have  accompanied  the  Kodrids  in  their  settlement. 

The  worship  of  Athene  Polias  at  Erythnie  may  probably  be  trace- 
able to  Athens,  and  that  of  the  Tyrian  Herakles  (of  which  Pausanias 
recounts  a  singular  legend)  would  seem  to  indicate  an  intermixture 
of  Phoenician  inhabitants.  But  the  close  neighborhood  of  Erythra? 
to  the  island  of  Chios,  and  the  marked  analogy  of  dialect  which 
Herodotus  attests  between  them,  show  that  the  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation must  have  been  much  the  same  in  both.  The  Chian  poet  Ion 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  Abautes  from  Euboea  in  his  native 
island,  under  Amphiklus,  intermixed  with  the  pre-existing  Karians. 
Hektor,  the  fourth  descendant  from  Amphiklus,  w^as  said  to  have 
incorporated  this  island  in  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony.  It  is  to 
Pherekydes  that  we  owe  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Egertius,  as 
having  conducted  a  miscellaneous  colony  into  Chios;  and  it  is  through 
Egertius  (though  Ion,  the  native  poet,  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed 
him)  that  this  logographer  made  out  the  connection  between  the 
Chians  and  the  other  group  of  Kodrid  settlements.  In  Erythroe, 
Knopus,  or  Kleopus  is  noted  as  the  Kodrid  (Ekist,  and  as  having 
procured  for  himself,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  consent,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  pre-existing  settlement  of  mixed  inhabitants.  The 
Erythi-ican  historian  Hippias  recounted  how  Knopus  had  been  treach- 
erously put  to  death  on  shipboard,  by  Ortyges  and  some  other  false 
adherents;  who,  obtaining  some  auxiliaries  from  the  Chian  king  Am- 
phiklus, made  themselves  masters  of  Erythra?  and  established  in  it 
an  oppressive  oligarchy.  They  maintained  the  government,  with  a 
temper  at  once  licentious  ami  cruel,  for  some  time,  admitting  none 
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but  a  chosen  few  of  the  population  within  the  walls  of  the  town;  until 
at  length  Hippotes,  the  brother  of  Knopus,  arriving  from  without  at 
the  head  of  some  troops,  found  sufficient  support  from  the  discontents 
of  the  Erythraeans  to  enable  him  to  overthrow  the  tyranny.  Over- 
powered in  the  midst  of  a  public  festival,  Ortyges  and  his  companions 
were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  The  hke  tortures  were  inflicted 
upon  their  innocent  wives  and  children — a  degree  of  cruelty  which 
would  at  no  time  have  found  place  amidst  a  community  of  Europcr.n 
Greeks:  even  in  the  nuirdcrous  party  dissensions  of  Korkyra  during 
tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  death  was  not  aggravated  by  ])rc]iminary 
tortures.  Aristotle  mentions  the  oligarchy  of  the  Easilids  as  having 
existed  in  Erythne,  and  as  having  been  overthrown  In^adcmocraticjl 
revolution,  although  prudently  managed  To  what  period  this  is  to 
be  referred  we  do  not  know. 

Klazomen?e  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  wandering  party, 
either  of  lonians  or  of  inhabitants  from  Klcoi.se  and  Pblius,  under 

Parphorus  or  Paralus;  and  Plioka^a  by  a  band  of  Pliokians  under 
Philogones  and  Damon.  This  last-mentioned  town  was  built  at  the 
end  of  a  peninsula  which  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  tlie  ^]o]ic 
Kyme:  the  Kyma^ans  were  induced  to  cede  it  amicably,  and  to  per- 
mit the  building  of  the  new  town.  The  Phokians  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  Pan-Ionic  x\mphiktyony ;  but 
the  permission  is  said  to  liave  been  granted  only  on  condition  tliat 
they  should  adopt  members  of  the  Kodrid  family  as  their  (Ekists:  and 
they  accordingly  invited  from  Erytlinc  and  Teos  three  chiefs  belong- 
ing to  that  family  or  gens — Deoetes,  Periklus,  and  Abartus. 

Smyrna,  originally  an  ^Eolic  colony,  established  from  Kyme,  fell 
subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians  of  Kolophon.  A  party 
of  exiles  from  the  latter  city,  expelled  during  an  intestine  dispute, 
were  admitted  by  the  Smyrnaeans  into  their  city — a  favor  which  they 
repaid  by  shutting  the  gates  and  seizing  the  place  for  themselves,  at 
a  moment  when  the  Smyrna'ans  had  gone  forth  in  a  body  to  cele- 
brate a  religious  festival.  The  other  AloYic  towns  sent  auxiliaries  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  their  dispossessed  brethren;  but  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  an  accommodation  whereby  the  lonians 
retained  possession  of  the  town,  restoring  to  the  prior  inhabitants  :  11 
their  movables.  These  exiles  were  distributed  as  citizens  among  tlie 
oilier  ^olic  cities. 

Smyrna  after  this  became  wholly  Ionian;  and  the  inhabitants  in 
later  times,  if  we  may  judge  by  Aristeides  the  rhetor,  appear  to  have 
fc^rirotten  the  ^olic  oriuin  of  their  town,  tliough  the  fact  is  attested 
by  Herodotus  and  by  Mimnermus.  At  what  time  the  change  took 
place  we  do  not  know,  but  Smyrna  appears  to  have  become  Ionian 
before  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-third  Olympiad  (b.  c.  668),  when 
Onomastus  the  Smyrna^an  gained  the  prize.  Nor  have  we  informa- 
tion as  to  the  period  at  wliich  the  city  was  received  as  a  member  into 
(be  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony ;  for  the  assertion  of  Vitruvius  is  obvi 
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ously  inadmissible,  that  it  was  admitted  at  the  instance  of  Attains 
kinir  of  Pergamus,  in  place  of  a  previous  town  called  Melite,  excluded 
by  The  rest  for  misbehavior.  As  little  can  we  credit  the  statement 
of  Strabo,  that  the  city  of  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydian  kings, 

and  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  live  in  dispersed  villages 
until  its  restoration  by  Antigonus.  A  fragment  of  Pindar,  which 
speaks  of  ''the  elegant  city  of  the  Smyrnseans,''  indicates  that  it  must 
have  existed  in  his  time.  The  town  of  Erae,  near  Lebedus,  though 
seemingly  autonomous,  was  not  among  the  contributors  to  the  Pan-  t 
lonionf  Myonnesus  seems  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  Teos,  as  ' 
Pv'^ela  and  Marathesium  were  of  Ephesus.  Notium,  after  its  re-col- 
onization by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  seems  to 
liavo  remained  separate  from  and  independent  of  Kolophon:  at  least 
the  two  are  noticed  by  Skylax  as  distinct  towns. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


iEOLIC   GREEKS  IN  ASIA. 


On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north  of  the  twelve  Ionic  con- 
federated  cities,  were  situated  the  twelve  ^olic  cities,  apparently 
united  in  a  similar  manner.  Besides  Smyrna,  the  fate  of  which  has 
already  been  described,  the  eleven  others  were— Temnos,  Lar^sa, 
]S;eon-Teichos,  Kyme,  JEgx,  Myrina,  Gryneium,  Kdla,  Notium.  ^gi- 
roessa  Pitane.  These  twelve  are  especially  noted  by  Herodotus,  as 
the  twelve  ancient  continental  /Eolic  cities,  and  distinguished  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  insular  ^olic  Greeks,  in  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and 
Ilekatonnesoi— and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  JEolic  establishment^ 
in  and  about  Mount  Ida,  which  seem  to  have  been  subsequently  formed 
and  derived  from  Lesbos  and  Kyme. 

Of  these  twelve  aEolic  towns,  eleven  were  situated  very  near 
too-etJier  clustered  round  the  Elaiitic  gidf :  their  territories,  all  of 
moderate  extent,  seem  also  to  have  been  conterminous  with  each  other 
Smyrna  the  twelfth,  was  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Sipylus,and 
at  greater  distance  from  the  remainder— one  reason  why  it  was  so  soon 
lost  to  its  primitive  inhabitants.  These  towns  occupied  chietly  a 
narrow  but  fertile  strip  of  territory  lying  between  the  base  of  the 
woody  mountain-range  called  Sardene  and  the  sea.  Gryneium  hke 
Kolophon  and  Miletus,  possessed  a  venerated  sanctuary  oi  Apollo,  ol 
older  date  than  the  iEolic  immigration.  Larissa,  Temnos,  and  Ahg^ 
were  at  some  little  distance  from  the  sea;  the  hrst  at  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Hermus,  by  which  its  territory  was  watered  and  occa- 
sionally inundated,  so  as  to  render  embankments  necessary;  the  Last 
two  upon  rocky  mountain-sites,  so  inaccessible  to  attack,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  enabled,  even  during  the  height  of  the  Persian  power, 
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to  maintnin  constantly  a  substantial  independence.  Elaa  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Kailuis,  became  in  later  times  the  port  of  the 
strong  and  flourishing  city  of  Pergaraus;  while  Pitana,  the  northern- 
most of  the  twelve,  was  placed  between  tlic  mouth  of  the  Kaikus  and 
the  lofty  promontory  of  Kane,  which  closes  in  the  Eteitic  gulf  to  the 
northward.  A  small  town  Kanaj  close  to  that  promontory  is  said  to 
have  once  existed.  "^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  legend  ascribes  the  origin  of 
these  colonies  to  a  certain  special  event  called  the  ^olic  emigi^itiou 
of  which  chrouologei-3  profess  to  know  the  precise  date,  teiime  us 
how  many  years  it  happened   after  the  Trojan  war,  considerably 
before  the  Ionic  emigration.      That  the  ^olic  as  well  as  the  Ionic 
inhabitants  of  Asia  were  emigrants  from  Greece,  we  may  reasonably 
believe,  but  as  to  the  time  or  circumstances  of  their  emioration  we 
can  pretend  to  no  certain  knowledge.     The  name  of  the  town  LarLssa 
and  perhaps  that  of  Magnesia  on  Mount  Sipylus  (according  to  what 
has  been  observed  ui  the  preceding  chapter),  has  dven  rise  to  the  sup- 
position tliat  the  anterior  inhabitants  were  Pelasgians,  who  havinn- 
oiice  occupied  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Ilennus,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Kaister  near  Ephesus,  employed  their  industry  in  the  work  of  embank- 
ment.    Kyme  was  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
twelve  ^ohc  towns;  Neon-Teichos  having  been  originally  established 
by  the  KymjBans  as  a  fortress  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  Pelas- 
^f  J,'"-',""'''-.    ^?!''  ^^y'"e  ""ti  Larlssa  were  designated  by  the  epithet 
of  1  hrikoius.     By  some  this  was  traced  to  the  mountain  Phrikium  in 
Loknsjtrom  whence  it  was  alleged  that  the  iEolic  emigrants  had 
startcl  to  cross  the  ^gean :  by  others  it  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  an  eponymous  hero  Phrikou. 

It  was  probably  from  Kyme  and  its  sister  cities  on  the  Eteitic  gulf 
that  Ilel lenic  inhabitants  penetrated  into  the  smaller  towns  in  the 
inland  plain  of  the  Kaikus-Pergamus,  Halisarnu,  Gambreion,  etc. 
In  the  more  southerly  plain  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  Mount  bipylus    was  situated  the  city  of  Magnesia,  called  Mag- 

T^r  i^fJ'^f'""  ,1^$'^}'''  *°  flistinguish  it  from  Magnesia  on  the 
river  Maeaiuier.  Both  these  towns  called  Magnesia  were  inlnnd-the 
one  bordering  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks,  the  other  ujwn  the  ^olic  but 
thrnnf:  r^  ""t^  included  in  any  Amphiktyony  either  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  Each  is  referred  to  a  separate  and  early  immigration 
either  from  the  Magnetes  in  Thessaly  or  from  Kretc.  Like  many  o  her 
of  !.e  c-arly  towns.  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum  appears  to  have  been  brigi- 
nally  establislied  higher  up  on  the  mountain-iu  a  situation  nearer 
to  Smyrna,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  SipylLriange- 
and  to  have  bet-n  subsequently  brought  down  nearer  to  the  plaiifon 
the  north  side  Us  well  as  to  the  river  Hermus.  The  original  site 
Palffi-Magncsia,  was  still  occupied  ns  a  dependent  townfhip  even 
dmmg  the  times  of  the  Attnlid  and  Seleukid  kings.  A  1  ke  tmnsfer 
of  situation,  from  a  height  difficult  of  access  to  some  lower  and  more 
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convenient  position,  took  place  with  other  towns  in  and  near  this 
region ;  such  as  Gambreion  and  Skepsis,  which  had  their  Palae-Gam- 
breion  and  Palae-Skepsis  not  far  distant. 

Of  these  twelve  ^olie  towns,  it  appears  that  all  except  Kyme 
were  small  and  unimportant.  Thucydides,  in  recapitulating  the 
dependent  allies  of  Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  does  not  account  them  worthy  of  being  enumerated.  Nor 
are  we  authorized  to  conclude,  because  they  bear  the  general  name 
of  .^Eolians,  that  the  inhabitants  were  all  of  kindred  race,  thouuh  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  Boeotians,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  fraternity  b 'tween  Boeotians  and  Lesbians  was  maintained 
throughout  the  hislorical  times.  One  etymology  of  the  name  is 
indeed  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  of  miscellaneous 
origin.  We  do  not  hear,  moreover,  of  any  considerable  poets  pro- 
duced by  the  ^olic  continental  towns.  In  this  respect  Lesbos  stood 
alone — an  island  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  all  the  ^olic  settle- 
ments, anterior  even  to  Kyme.  Six  towns  were  originally  established 
in  Lesbos — Mitylene,  Methymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and 
Arisbe:  the  last-mentioned  towp  was  subsequently  enslaved  and 
destroyed  by  the  Metliymnoeans,  so  that  there  remained  only  five 
towns  in  all.  According  to  the  political  subdivision  usual  in  Greece, 
the  island  had  thus,  first  six,  afterward  five,  independent  govern- 
ments; of  which,  however,  Mitylene,  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  and  facing  the  promontory  of  Kane,  was  by  far  the  first — 
while  Meth^^mna,  on  the  north  of  the  fsland  over  against  Cape 
Lekton,  was  the  second.  Like  so  many  other  Grecian  colonies,  the 
original  city  of  Mitylene  was  founded  upon  an  islet  divided  from 
L<^sbos  by  a  narrow  strait;  it  was  subsequently  extended  on  to 
Lesbos  itself,  so  that  the  harbor  presented  two  distinct  entrances. 

It  appears  that  the  native  poets  and  fabulists  who  professed  to 
deliver  the  archaeology  of  Lesbos,  dwelt  less  upon  the  ^]olic  settlers 
than  upon  the  various  heroes  and  tribes  wdio  were  alleged  to  have 
had  possession  of  the  island  anterior  to  that  settlement,  from  the 
deluge  of  Deukalion  downward — just  as  the  Chian  and  Samian 
poets  seem  to  liave  dwelt  principally  upon  the  ante-Ionic  antiquities 
of  their  respective  islands.  After  the  Pelasgian  Xanthus  son  of 
Triopas,  comes  Makar  son  of  Krinakus,  the  great  native  hero  of  the 
island,  supposed  by  Plehn  to  be  the  eponym  of  an  occupying  race 
called  the  Makares.  The  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  brings  Makar 
into  connection  w^ith  the  ^olic  inhabitants,  by  calling  him  son  of 
^olus;  and  the  native  historian  Myrsilus  also  seems  to  have  treated 
him  as  an  ^olian.  To  dw^ell  upon  such  narratives  suited  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Greeks;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  for  the  history  of 
Lesbos,  we  find  ourselves  destitute  of  any  genuine  materials  not  only 
for  the  period  prior  to  the  ^^olic  occupation,  but  also  for  a  long  time 
after  it:  nor  can  we  pretend  to  determine  at  what  date  that  occupa- 
tion took  place.     Wc  may  reasonably  believe  it  to  have  occurred 
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before  776  B.C.,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  part  of  the  earliest  mani- 
festatiou  of  real  Grecian  history.  Both  Kyme,  with  its  eleven  sister 
towns  on  the  continent,  and  the  islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  were 
then  ^olic.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  migration  of-  t!ie 
father  of  Hesiod  the  poet,  from  the  ^olic  Kyme  to  Askra  in  Ba?otia, 
is  tlie  earliest  authentic  fact  known  to  us  on  contemporary  testimony 
— seemino'lv  between  776  and  700  B.C. 

But  besides  these  islands,  and  the  strip  of  the  continent  between 
Kyme  and  Pitane  (which  constituted  the  territory  properly  called 
^olis),  there  were  many  other  ^olic  establishments  in  the  region 
near  Mount  Ida,  the  Troad,  and  the  Hellespont,  and  even  in  Euro- 
pean Thrace.  All  those  establishments  seem  to  have  emanated  from 
Lesbos,  Kyme,  and  Tenedos,  but  at  w  hat  time  they  were  formed  we 
have  no  information.  Thirty  diifercnt  towns  are  said  to  have  been 
established  by  these  cities,  from  whence  nearly  all  the  region  of 
Mount  Ida  (meaning  by  that  term  the  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  town  of  Adramyttion  northward,  to  Priapos  on  the  Pro- 
pontis)  came  to  be  ^olized.  A  new  ^4^]olis  was  thus  formed,  quite 
distinct  from  the  ^olis  near  the  Elastic  gulf,  and  severed  from  it 

Eartly  by  the  territory  of  Atarnens,  partly  by  the  portion  of  Mysia  and 
ydia,  between  Atarneus  and  Adramyttium,  including  the  fertile 
plain  of  Thebe.  A  portion  of  the  lands  on  this  coast  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Lesbos,  but  the  far  larger  part  of  it  was  never 
^olic.  Nor  was  Ephorus  accurate  when  he  talked  of  the  whole 
territory  between  Kyme  and  Abydos  as  known  under  the  name  of 
^olis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  possessed  themselves  of  the  strip  of  the 
Troad  opposite  to  their  island,  northward  of  Cape  Lekton — thofe 
of  Lesbos  founded  Assus,  Gargara,  Lamponia,  Antandrus,  etc., 
between  Lekton  and  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Adramyttian 
gulf — w^hile  the  Kymaeans  seem  to  have  established  themselves  at 
Kebren  and  other  places  in  the  inland  Ida?an  district.  As  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  this  north-western  corner  (west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Smyrna  to  the  eastern  corner  of  the  Propontis)  seems  to  have 
been  occupied,  anterior  to  the  Hellenic  settlements,  by  Mysians  and 
Teukrians — who  are  mentioned  together,  in  such  manner  as  to  show 
that  there  was  no  great  ethnical  difference  betwT^en  them.  The  elegiac 
poet  Kallinus,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centur}'  b.c  ,  was  the 
first  who  mentioned  the  Teukrians;  treating  them  as  immigrants 
from  Krete,  though  other  authors  represented  them  as  indigenous,  or 
as  having  come  from  Attica.  How^ever  the  fact  may  stand  as  to  their 
origin,  we  may  gather  that  in  the  time  of  Kallinus  they  were  still  the 
great  occupants  of  the  Troad.  Gradually  the  south  and  west  coasts, 
as  well  as  the  interior  of  this  region,  became  penetrated  by  succes- 
sive colonies  of  ^olic  Greeks,  to  whom  the  iron  and  ship  timber  of 
Mount  Ida  were  valuable  acquisitions.  Thus  the  small  Teukrian 
townships  (for  there  were  no  considerable  cities)  became  ^olized ; 
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while  on  the  coast  northward  of  Ida,  along  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontis, Ionic  establishments  were  formed  from  Miletus  and  Phoksea, 
and  Milesian  colonists  were  received  into  the  inland  town  of  Skepsis. 
In  the  time  of  Kallinus,  the  Teukrians  seem  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Hamaxitus  and  Kolonae,  with  the  worship  of  the  Sminthian 
Apollo,  in  the  south-western  region  of  the  Troad:  a  century  and  a 
half  afterward,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  Herodotus  notices  the 
inhabitants  of  Gergis  (occupying  a  portion  of  the  northern  region  of 
Ida  in  the  line  eastward  from  Dardanus  and  Ophrynion)  as  "  the  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Teukrians."  We  also  find  the  Mityleneans  and 
Athenians  contending  by  arms  ahout  600-580  B.C.  for  the  possession 
of  Sigciiun  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  Probably  the  Lesbian 
settlements  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Troad,  lying  as  they  do  so 
nmch  nearer  to  the  island,  as  w^ell  as  the  Tenedian  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  opposite  Tenedos,  had  been  formed  at  some  time  prior 
to  this  epoch.  We  further  read  of  ^Eolic  inhabitants  as  possessing 
Sestos  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont.  The  name  Teukrians 
gradnally  vanished  out  of  present  use,  and  came  to  belong  only  to 
the  legends  of  the  past;  preserved  either  in  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sminthian  Apollo,  or  by  writers  such  as  Hellanikus  and 
Kephalon  of  Gergis,  from  whence  it  passed  to  the  later  poets  and  to 
the  Latin  epic.  It  appears  that  the  native  place  of  Kephalon  was  a 
town  called  Gergis  or  Gergithes,  near  Kyme:  there  w^as  also  another 
place  called  Gergetha  on  the  river  Kaikus,  near  its  sour(^es,  and  there- 
fore higher  up  in  Mysia.  It  was  from  Gergithes  near  Kyme  (accord- 
ing to  Strabo),  that  the  place  called  Gergis  in  Mount  Ida  was  settled: 
probably  the  non-Hellenic  inhabitants,  both  near  Kyme  «ind  in  the 
rei,don  of  Ida,  w^ere  of  kindred  race,  but  the  settlers  who  went  from 
Kyme  to  Gergis  in  Ida  were  doubtless  Greeks,  and  contributed  in 
this  manner  to  the  conversion  of  that  place  from  a  Teukrian  to  an 
Hellenic  settlement.  In  one  of  those  violent  dislocations  of  inhabit- 
ants, which  were  so  frequent  afterward  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Teukro-Hellenic  population  of  the 
Id^an  Gergis  is  said  to  have  been 'carried  away  by  Attains  of  Perga- 
nms,  in  order  to  people  the  village  of  Gergetha  near  the  river 

Kaikus. 

We  must  regard  the  ^olic  Greeks  as  occupying  not  only  their 
twelve  cities  on  the  continent  round  the  Ela^itic  Gulf  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  of  which  the  chief  were  Lesbos  and  Tenedos— but 
also  as  gradually  penetrating  and  Hellenizing  the  Idtean  region  and 
the  Ti  oad.  This  last  process  belongs  probably  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  776  B.C.,  but  Kyme  and  Lesbos  doubtless  count  as  iEolic  from  an 
earlier  period. 

Of  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos,  we  hear  some  facts  between 
the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  Olvmpiad  (620-580  B.C.),  which  unfortunately 
reach  us  only  in  a  faint  echo.  That  citv  then  numbered  as  its  own 
the  distinguished  names  of  Pittakus,  Sappho,  and  Alka^us,     Like 
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many  other  Grecian  communities  of  that  time,  it  suffered  much  from 
intestine  commotion,  and  experienced  more  than  one  violent  revohi- 
tiou.  Tlie  old  oligarchy  called  the  Pcnthilids (seemingly  a  gens  with 
lieroic  origin),  rendered  themselves  intolerably  obnoxious  by  misrule 
of  the  most  reckless  character;  their  brutal  use  of  the  bludgeon  in  the 
public  streets  was  avenged  by  Megakles  and  his  friends,  ^vho  slew 
theni  and  put  down  their  government.  About  the  forty-second 
Olympiad  (612  B.C.)  we  hear  of  Melanchrus,  as  despot  of  Mitylene 
who  was  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  Pittakus,  Kikis,  and  Anlinieni- 
(las— the  last  two  being  brothers  of  Alka'us  the  poet.  Other  despots, 
]Myrsilus.  Megnlagyrus,  and  the  Kleauaktidae,  whom  we  know  onh^ 
by  name,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  immortalized  chiefly  by  the 
bitter  stanzas  of  Alka^us,  acquired  afterward  the  sovereignty  of  Mity- 
lene. Among  all  the  citizens  of  the  town,  however,  the  most  fortu- 
nate, and  the  most  deserving,  was  Pittakus,  tlie  son  of  Hyrrhadus— a 
champion  trusted  by  his  countrymen  alike  in  foreign  war  and  in 
intestine  broils. 

The  foreign  war  in  which  the  Mityleneans  were  engaged  and  in 
which  Pittakus  commanded  them,  was  against  the  Athenians  on  the 
continental  coast  opposite  to  Lesbos,  in  the  Troad  near  Sigeium. 
The  Mityleneans  had   already  established  various  settlements  along 
the  Troad,  the  northernmost  of  which  was  Achilleium.     They  laid 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  when  Athens 
(about  the  forty-third  Olympijid,  r.s  it  is  said)  attempted  to  plant  a 
settlement  at  Sigeium,  they  resisted  the  establishment  by  force.     At 
the  head  of  tlie  Mitylenean  troops,  Pittakus  engaged  in  single  combat 
with  the  Athenian  commander  Phrynon,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
kill  him.     The  general  struggle  was,  however,  carried  on  witii  no  very 
decisive  result.     On  one  memorable  occasion  the  Mityleneans  fled; 
and  Alkaus  the  poet,  serving  as  an  hoplite  in  their  ranks,  commem- 
orated in  one  of  his  odes  both  his  flight  and  the  humiliating-  loss  of 
his  shield,  which  the  victorious  Athenians  suspended  as  a  U'ophy  in 
the  temple  of  Athene  at  Sigeium.    His  predecessor  Archilochus,  and 
his  imitator  Horace,  have  both  been  frank  enough  to  confess  a  simi- 
lar misfortune,  which  Tyrtaus  perhaps  would  not  have  endured  to 
survive.     It  w^as  at  length  agreed  by  Mitylene  and  Athens  to  refer 
the  dispute  to  Periander  of  Corinth,     While  the  Mityleneans  laid 
claim  to  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  Athenians  alleged  that  inasmuch 
as  a  contingent  from  Athens  had  served  in  the  host  of  Agamemnon 
.  against  Troy,  their  descendants  had  as  good  a  right  as  any  other 
I  Greeks  to  share  in  the  conqueied  ground.    It  appears  that  Periander 
:  felt  unwilling  to  decide  this  delicate  question  of  legendary  law.     He 
directed  that  each  party  should  retain  what  they  possessed;  a  verdict 
still  remembered  and  appealed  to  even  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  l)y 
the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  against  those  of  Sigeium. 

Though  Pittakus  and  Alkjeus  were  both  found  in  the  same  line  of 
hoplites  against  the  Atlienians  at  Sigeium,  yet  in  the  domestic  politics 
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of  their  nativo  city,  their  bearing  was  that  of  bitter  enemies.  Alk^us 
and  Anlimenidas,  his  brother,  were  worsted  in  this  party-feud,  and 
banished:  but  even  as  exiles  they  were  strong  enough  seriously  to 
alarm  and  afflict  their  fellow-citizens,  while  their  party  at  home,  and 
the  general  dissension  within  the  walls,  reduced  Mitylene  to  despair. 
In  this  calamitous  condition,  the  Mityleneans  had  recoui-se  to  Pitta- 
kus, who — with  his  great  rank  in  the  state  (his  wife  belonged  to  the 
old  2:ens  of  the  Penthilids),  courage  in  the  field,  and  reputation  for 
wisdom — inspired  greater  conlidence  than  any  other  citizen  of  his 
time.  He  was  by  universal  consent  named  ^Esymnete  or  dictator  for 
ten  years,  with  unlimited  powers:  and  the  appbintment  proved  eini- 
nently  successful.  How  effectually  he  repelled  the  exiles,  and  main- 
tained domestic  tranquillity,  is  best  shown  by  the  angry  effusions  of 
Alka3us; 'whose  songs  (unfortunately  lost)  gave  vent  to  the  political 
hostility  of  the  time  in  the  same  manner  as  the  speeches  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  two  centuries  afterward — and  who,  in  his  vigorous 
invectives  against  Pittakus,  did  not  spare  even  the  coarsest  nick- 
names, foun7led  on  alleged  personal  deformities.  Respecting  the 
proceedings  of  this  eminent  dictator,  the  contemporary  and  reported 
friend  of  Solon,  we  know  only  in  a  general  way,  that  he  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  security  and  peace,  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  term 
he  voluntarily  laid  down  his  power— affording  presumption  not  only 
of  probity  superior  to  the  lures  of  ambition,  but  also  of  that  conscious 
moderation  during  the  period  of  his  dictatorship  which  left  him 
without  fear  as  a  private  citizen  afterward.  He  enacted  various, 
laws  for  Mitylene,  one  of  which  was  sufficiently  curious  to  cause  it 
to  be  preserved  and  commented  on — for  it  prescribed  double^  penal- 
ties against  offenses  committed  by  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
But  he  did  not  (like  Solon  at  Athens)'introduce  any  constitutional 
changes,  nor  provide  any  new  formal  securities  for  public  liberty 
and  good  government:  which  illustrates  the  remark  previously  made, 
that  Solon  in  doing  this  was  beyond  his  age  and  struck  out  new- 
lights  for  his  successoi-s— since  on  the  score  of  personal  disinterested- 
ness, Pittakus  and  he  are  equally  unimpeachable.  What  was  the 
condition  of  Mitylene  afterward,  we  have  no  authority  to  tell  us. 
Pittakus  is  said  (if  the  chronological  computers  of  a  latter  age  can  be 
trusted)  to  have  died  in  the  fifty-second  Olympiad  (n.c.  572-568).  Both 
he  and  Solon  are  numbered  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece, 
respecting  whom  something  will  be  said  in  a  future  chapter.  The 
various  anecdotes  current  about  him  are  little  better  than  uncertified 
exemplifications  of  a  spirit  of  equal  and  generous  civism:  but  his 
songs  and  his  elegiac  compositions  were  familiar  to  literary  Greeks 
in  the  age  of  Plato. 
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The  islands  of  Rhodes,  Kos,  Symo,  Nisyros,  Kasas,  and  Karpa- 
thu3  are  represented  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  furnishing  troops 
to  the  Grecian  armament  before  Troy.  Historical  Rhodes,  and  his- 
torical Kos,  are  occupied  by  Dorians,  the  former  with  its  three 
j^eparate  cities  of  Lindus,  Jalysus,  and  Kanieirus.  Two  other  Dorian 
cities,  both  on  the  adjacent  continent,  are  joined  with  these  four  as 
members  of  an  Amphiktyony  on  the  Triopian  promontory,  or  south- 
western corner  of  Asia  Minor — thus  constituting  an  Hexapolis, 
including  Halikarnassus,  Kuidus,  Kos,  Lindus,  Jalysus,  and  Kamei- 
rus.  Knidus  was  situated  on  the  Triopian  promontory  itself;  Hali- 
karnassus more  to  the  northward,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Keramic  gulf;  neither  of  the  two  are  named  in  Homer. 

The  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  these  Asiatic  Dorians  has 
alieady  been  given,  and  we  are  compelled  to  accept  their  Hexapolis 
MS  a  portion  of  the  earliest  Grecian  history,  of  which  no  previous 
account  can  be  rendered.  The  circumstance  of  Rhodes  and  Kos 
being  included  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  leads  us  to  su]ipose  that 
they  were  Greek  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Ionic  or  ^-olic  settle- 
ments. It  may  be  remarked  that  both  the  brothers  Antiphus  and 
Pheidippus  from  Kos,  and  Tlepolemus  from  Rhodes,  are  Herakleids, 
— the  only  Herakleids  who  figure  in  the  Iliad:  and  the  deadly  combat 
l>etween  Tlepolemus  and  Sarpedon  may  perhaps  be  an  heroic  copy 
drawn  from  real  contests,  which  doubtless  often  took  place  between 
the  Rhodians  and  their  neighbors,  the  Lykians.  That  Rhodes  and 
Kos  were  already  Dorian  at  the  period  of  the  Homeric  ('atalogue,  I 
see  no  reason  for\loubting.  They  are  not  called  Dorian  in  that  Cata- 
logue, but  we  ma}' well  suppof^e  that  the  name  Dorian  had  not  at  tlu  t 
early  period  come  to  be  employed  as  a  great  distinctive  class  name, 
as  it  was  afterword  used  in  contrast  with  Ionian  and  ^olian.  In 
relating  the  history  of  Pheidon  of  Argos,  I  have  mentioned  various 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  trade  of  the  Dorians  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  considerable  at  an  early  period,  and 
there  may  well  have  been  Doric  migrations  by  sea  to  Krete  and 
Rhodes,  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Iliad. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  six  Dorian  towns  which  had  established 
their  Amphiktyony  on  the  Triopian  promontory,  were  careful  to 
admit  none  of  the  neighboring  Dorians  to  partake  of  it.  Of  these 
neighboring  Dorians,  we  make  out  the  islands  of  Astypala^a,  and 
KtiiymntB,  Nisyrus,  Karpathus,  Syme,  Telus,  Kasus,  and  Chalkia; 
also,  on  the  continental  coast,  Myndus,  situated  on  the  same  penin- 
sula with  Halikarnassus — and  Phaselis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lykia 
toward  Pamphylia.  The  strong  coast-rock  of  la.sus,  midway  between 
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Miletus  and  Halikarnassus,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded 
by  Argeians,  but  was  compelled  in  consequence  of  destructive  w^ars 
with  the  Karians  to  admit  fresh  settlers  and  a  Neleid  (Ekist  from 
IMiletus.  Bargylia  and  Karyanda  seem  to  have  been  Karian  settle- 
ments more  or  less  Hellenized.  There  probabl}^  were  other  Dorian 
towns,  not  specially  known  to  us,  upon  wliom  this  exclusion  from 
the  Triopian  solemnities  was  brought  to  operate.  The  six  Amphik- 
tyonized  cities  were  in  course  of  time  reduced  to  live,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  Halikarnassus:  the  reason  for  which  (as  we  are  told)  was,  that 
a  citizen  of  Halikarnassus,  who  had  gained  a  tripod  as  prize, 
violated  the  regulation,  whicli  required  that  the  tripod  should  always 
be  consecrated  as  an  offering  in  the  Triopian  temple,  in  order  that  iie 
might  carry  it  off  to  decorate  his  own  house.  The  Dorian  Amphik- 
tyony was  thus  contracted  into  a  Pentapolis.  At  what  time  this  iud- 
dent'  took  place  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  perhaps  unreasonable  to 
conjecture  that  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  Karian  element 
at  Halikarnassus  Imd  some  effect  in  producing  the  exclusion,  as  well 
as  the  individual  misbehavior  of  the  victor  Agasikles. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


NATIVES    OF    ASIA    MINOR  WITH  WHOM    THE    GREEKS    BECAME    CON- 
NECTED. 

From  the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  on 
the  adjacent  islands,  our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  those  non- 
Hellenic  kingdoms  and  people  with  whom  they  there  came  in 
contact. 

Our  information  with  respect  to  all  of  them  is  unhappily  very 
scanty.  And  wx'  shall  not  improve  our  narrative  by  taking  the  cata- 
logue, presented  in  the  Iliad,  of  allies  of  Tro}^  and  construing  it  as 
if  it  were  a  chapter  of  geograph3^  If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the 
unpromising  results  of  such  a  proceeding,  we  may  find  it  in  the  con- 
fusion which  darkens  so  much  of  the  work  of  Strabo — who  perpetu- 
ally turns  aside  from  the  actual  and  ascertainable  condition  of  the 
countries  which  he  is  describing  to  conjectures  on  Homeric  antiquity, 
often  announced  as  if  they  were  umpiestionable  facts.  Where  the 
Homeric  geography  is  contirmed  by  other  evidence,  we  note  the  fact 
with  satisfaction:  where  it  stands  unsupported,  or  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  other  statements,  we  cannot  venture  to  reason  upon  it  as  in  itself 
a  sub.stantird  testimony.  The  author  of  the  Iliad,  as  he  has  congre- 
gated together  a  vast  body  of  the  different  sections  of  Greeks  for  the 
attack  of  the  consecrated  hill  of  Ilium,  so  he  has  also  summoned  all 
the  various  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  to  co-operate  in  its  defense.  He 
has  planted  portions  of  the  Kilikians  and  Lykians,  whoso  historical 
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existence  is  on  the  soutbern  coast,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie 

'Troad.  Those  only  will  complaiu  of  this  who  have  accustomed 
Ih  mselves  to  regard  him  as  an  historian  or  geographer.  If  we  arc 
content  to  read  him  only  as  the  tirst  of  poets,  we  shall  no  more 
qiinrrel  with  him  for  a  geographical  misplacement,  than  with  his 
siiccessor  Arktinus  for  bringing  on  the  batlieiield  of  Ilium  the  Ama- 
zons or  the  ^Ethiopians. 

The  geography  of  Asia  Minor  is  even  now  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  the  matters  ascertained  respecting  its  ancient  divisions  and  boun- 
daries relate  almost  entirely  either  tolhe  later  periods  of  the  Persian 
empire,  or  to  times  after  the  Macedonian  and  even  after  the  Roman 
conquest.  To  state  them  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Cra^sus,  king 
of  Lydia,  before  the  arrival  of  tlie  conquering  C'yrus,  is  a  task  in 
which  we  lind  little  evidence  to  su.stain  us.  The  great  mountain 
chain  of  Taurus,  which  begins  from  the  Chelidonian  promontor^^  on 
the  soulhern  coast  of  Lydia,  and  strikes  north-eastward  as  far  as 
Armenia,  formed  the  most  noted  boundary-line  .during  the  Roman 
times.  But  Herodotus  does  not  once  mention  it;  the  river  Halys  is 
in  his  view  the  most  important  geographical  limit.  Northward  of 
Taurus,  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  rivers  Halys  and  Sangarius,  was 
situated  the  spacious  and  lofty  central  plain  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the 
north,  west,  and  south  of  this  central  plain,  the  region  is  chiefly 
mountainous,  as  it  approaches  all  the  three  seas,  the  Euxine,  the 

^gean,  and  the  Pamphylian — most  mountainous  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  permitting  no  rivers  of  long  course.  The  mountains  Kadmus, 
Messogis,  Tmolus,  stretch  westward  toward  the  ^gean  Sea  yet  leav- 
ing extensive  spaces  of  plain  and  long  valleys,  so  that  the  Maeander, 
the  Kaister,  and  the  Ilermus  have  each  considerable  length  of  course. 
The  north-western  part  includes  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ida, 
Tcmnus,  and  the  Mysian  Olympus,  with  much  admixture  of  fv.viUo 
and  productive  ground.  The  elevated  tracts  near  the  Euxine  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  wooded — especially  Kytoms:  the  Parthenius, 
the  Sangarius,  the  Halys,  and  the  Iris,  are  all  considerable  streams 
flowing  northward  toward  that  sea.  Nevertheless,  the  plain  land 
interspersed  through  these  numerous  elevations  wa/?  often  of  the 
greatest  fertility;  and  as  a  whole,  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  was 
considered  as  highly  productive  by  the  ancients,  in  grain,  wine,  fruit, 
cattle,  and  in  many  parts,  oil;  though  the  cold  central  plain  did  not 
carry  the  olive. 

Along  the  western  shores  of  this  peninsula,  wiiere  the  various  bands 
of  Greek  emigrants  settled,  wx' hear  of  Pelasgians,  Teukriaus,  Mysians, 
Bilhynians,  Phrygians,  Lydians  or  Maionians,  Karians,  Lelegians. 
Farther  eastward  are  Lykians,  Pisidians,  Kilikians,  Phrygians,  Kap- 
padokians,  Paphlagonians,  Mariandynians,  etc.  Speaking  generally, 
we  may  say  that  the  Phrygians,  Teukrians,  and  Mysians  appear  in  the 
nor  h^wx\stern  portion,  between  the  river  Hermus  and  the  Propontis— 
the  Karians  and   Lekgians  «outh  of   the   river   Marauder, — and  the 


Lydians  in  the  central  region  betvreen  the  two.    Pelasgians  are  found 

here  and  there,  seemingly  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  and  in 
that  of  the  Kaister.  Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  there  were  Pelas- 
gian  settlements  at  Plakia  and  Skylake  on  the  Propoutis,  westward  of 
Kyzikus:  and  0.  Miiller  would  trace  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  to 
Tyrrha,  an  inland  tow^n  of  Lydia,  whence  he"  imagines  (though  with- 
out much  probability)  the  name  Tyrrhenian  to  be  derived. 

One  important  fact  to  remark,  in  respect  to  the  native  population  • 
of  Asia  Minor  at  the  flrst  opening  of  this  history  is,  that  they  Were  ' 
not  aggregated  into  great  kingdoms  or  confederations,  nor  even  into 
any  large  or  populous  cities— but  distributed  into  many  inconsidera- 
ble tribes,  so  as  to  present  no  overwhelming  resistance,  and  threaten 
no  formidable  danger,  to  the  successive  bodies  of  Greek  emigrants. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is,  the  Lydian  monarchy  of  Sardis,  the  real 
strength  of  which  begins  with  Gyges  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnada3, 
about  700  B.C.  Though  the  increasing  force  of  that  kingdom  ulti- 
mately extinguished  the  independence  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  it  seems 
to  have  no  way  impeded  their  development,  as  it  stood  when  they  first 
arrived  and  for  a  long  time  afterward.  Nor  were  either  Karians  or 
Mysians  united  under  any  one  king,  so  as  to  possess  facilities  for 
aggression  or  conquest. 

As  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  our  scanty  data,  it  appears  that  all 
the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halys,  were,  in  a  large 
sense,  of  kindred  race  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  Thracians 
on  tlie  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ancj  Hellespont.  East  of  the 
Halys  dwelt  the  people  of  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  race, — Assyrians, 
Syrians,  and  Kappadokiaus — as  wtU  as  Kilikians,  Pamphyliaiis  and 
Solymi,  along  its  upper  course  and  farther  southward  to  the  Pamphy- 
lian sea.  Westward  of  the  Helys  the  languages  were  not  Semitic, 
but  belonging  to  a  totally  different  family — cognate  yet  distinct  one 
from  another,  perhaps  not  mutually  intelligible.  The  Karians,  Lyd- 
ians, and  Mysians  recognized  a  certain  degree  of  brotherhood  with 
each  other,  attested  by  common  religious  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Karios  at  Mylasa.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  each  of 
tiiesc  nations  mutually  comprehended  each  other's  speech.  Herod- 
otus, from  whom  we  derive  the  knowledge  of  these  common  sacriiices, 
acquaints  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  Kaunians  in  the  south-west- 
ern corner  of  the  peninsula  had  no  shnre  in  them,  though  speaking 
the  same  language  as  the  Karians.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
consider  identity  or  dilference  of  language  as  a  test  of  national 
afiinity. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  east- 
ward to  the  river  Halys,  dwelt  Bithynians  or  Thynians,  Mariandy- 
nians, and  Paphlagonians — all  recognized  branches  of  the  widely 
extended  Thracian  race.  The  Bithynians  especially,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  this  territory,  reaching  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Propontis,  are  often  spoken  of  as  Asiatic  Thracians — while  on  the 
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other  hand  various  tribes  among  the  Thraciaus  of  Europe  are  denom- 
inated Thyni  or  Thynians;  so  little  difference  was  there  in  the  popu- 
lation on  tlie  two  sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  alike  brave,  predatory,  and 
sanguinary.  The  Bilhynians  of  Asia  are  also  sometimes  called 
Bobrykians,  under  which  denomination  they  extend  as  far  southward 
as  the  Gulf  of  Kios  in  the  Propontis.  They  here  come  in  contact 
with  Mygdonians,  Mysians,  and  Phrygians.  Along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  between  the  rivers  Hhyndakus  and  ^sepus, 
in  immediate  neighborhood  with  the  powerful  Greek  colony  of  Kyz- 
ikus,  appear  the  Dolioncs;  next,  Pelasgians  at  Plakia  and  Skylake; 
then  again,  along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  near  Abydus  and  Larap- 
sakus,  and  occupying  a  portion  of  the  Troad,  we  find  mention  made 
of  other  Bebrykians.  In  the  interior  of  the  Troad,  or  the  region  of 
Ida,  ai^e  Teukrians  atid  Mvsians.  The  latter  seem  to  extend  south- 
ward  down  to  Pergamus  and  the  region  of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  east- 
ward to  the  mountainous  region  called  the  Mysian  Olympus,  south 
of  the  lake  Askanius,  near  wliich  they  join  with  the  Phrygians. 

As  far  as  an}^  positive  opinion  can  be  formed  respecting  nations  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  it  Avould  appear  that  the  Mysians  and  Phryg- 
ians are  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  Lydians  and  Karians  on 
one  side,  and  Thracians  (Europeans  as  well  as  Asiatic)  on  the  other — 
a  remote  ethnical  affinity  pervading  the  whole.  Ancient  migrations 
are  spoken  of  in  both  directions  across  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
and  Thracians  had  immigrated  into  Asia  from  Europe;  and  the 
Lydian  historian  Xanthus  referred  the  arrival  of  the  Phrygians  to  an 
epoch  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus 
speaks  of  a  vast  body  of  Teukrians  and  ]\Iysians,  who,  before  the 
Trojan  war,  had  crossed  the  strait  from  Asia*^  into  Europe,  expelled 
many  of  the  European  Thracians  from  their  seats,  crossed  the  Strymon 
and  the  Macedonian  rivers,  and  penetrated  as  far  southward  as  the  river 
Peneus  in  Thessaly — as  far  westward  as  the  Ionic  gulf.     This  Teukro- 

Mysian  migration  (he  tells  us)  brought  about  two  consequences:  first, 
the  establishment  near  the  river  Strymon  of  the  Pieonians,  who  called 
themselves  Teukrian  colonists;  next,  the  crossing  into  Asia  of  many 
of  the  dispossessed  Thracian  tribes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Strymon  into  the  north-western  region  of  Asia  Elinor,  b}^  which  the 
Bithyniau  or  Asiatic  Thracian  people  was  formed.  The  Phrygians 
also  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  originally  occupied  an  European 
soil  on  the  borders  of  ]\Iacedonia  near  the  snow-clad  Mount  Bermion, 
at  which  time  they  \yere  called  Briges, — an  appellative  name  in  the 
Lydian  language  equivalent  to  freemen  or  Franks:  while  the  Mysians 
are  said  to  have  come  from  the  north-eastern  portions  of  European 
Thrace  south  of  the  Danube,  known  under  the  JRoman  empire  by  the 
name  of  Mcesia.  But  with  respect  to  the  Mysians  there  was  also 
another  storv,  accordinc:  to  which  thev  were  described  as  colonists 
emanating  from  the  Lydians;  put  forth  according  to  that  svf't-em  of 
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devoting  by  solemn  vow  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  chosen  by  lot,  to 
seek  settlements  elsewhere,  which  recurs  not  unfrequently  among  the 
stories  of  early  emigrations,  as  the  consequence  of  distress  and  fam- 
ine. And  this  last  opinion  vv^as  supported  by  the  character  of  the 
Mysian  language,  half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian,  of  which  both  the 
Lydian  historian  Xanthus,  and  Menekrates  of  Elaea,  by  whom  the 
opinion  was  announced),  must  have  been  very  competent  judges. 

From  such  tales  of  early  migration  both  ways  across  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Bosphorus,  all  that  we  can  with  any  certainty  infer  is, 
a  certain  measure  of  aflinity  among  the  population  of  Thrace  and 
Asia  IVIinor— especially  visible  in  the  case  of  the  Phrygians  and 
Mysians.  The  name  and  legends  of  the  Phrygian  hero  5lidas  are 
connected  with  different  towns  tiiroughout  the  extensive  region  of 
Asiatic  Phrygia— KeLneuie,  Pessinus,  Ankyra,  Gordium— as  well  as 
with  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Bermion  in  Macedonia.  The  adven- 
ture whereby  Midas  got  possession  of  Silenus,  mixing  v/ine  with  the 
spring  of  which  he  drank,  was  localized  at  the  latter  place  as  well  as 
at  the  town  of  Thymbrion,  nearly  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic 
Phrygia.  The  name  Mygdonia,  and  the  eponymous  hero  Mygdon, 
belong  not  less  to  the  European  territory  near  the  river  Axius*  (after- 
ward a  part  of  Macedonia)  than  to  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  eastern 
Propontis,  between  Kios  and  the  river  Rhyndakus.  Otreus  and 
Mygdon  are  the  commanders  of  the  Phrygians  in  the  Iliad;  and  the 
river  Odryses,  which  flowed  through  the  territory  of  the  Asiatic 
Mygdonians  into  the  Bhyndakus,  affords  another  example  of  homon- 
ymy  with  the  Odrysiau*  Thracians  in  Europe.  And  as  these  coin- 
cidences of  names  and  legends  conduct  us  to  the  idea  of  analogy  and 
afliuity  between  Thracians  and  Phrygians,  so  we  find  Arcliilochus,  the 
earliest  poet  remaining  to  us  who  mentions  them  as  contemporaries, 
coupling  the  two  in  the  same  simile.  To  this  early  Parian  lambist, 
the  population  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Hellespont  appears  to  have 
presented  similarity  of  feature  and  customs. 

To  settle  with  any  accuracy  the  extent  and  condition  of  these 
Asiatic  nations  during  the  earl}^  da3^s  of  Grecian  settlement  among 
them  is  impracticable.  The  problem  was  not  to  be  solved  even  by 
the  ancient  geographers,  with  their  superior  means  of  know^ledge 
The  early  indigenous  distribution  of  the  Phrygian  population"  is 
unknown  to  us;  for  even  the  division  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Phrygia  belongs  to  a  period  at  least  subsequent  to  the  Persian  con- 
quest (like  most  of  the  recognized  divisions  of  Asia  Minor),  and  is  only 
misleading  if  applied  to  the  period  earlier  than  Croesus.  It  appears 
that  the  name  Phrygians  like  that  of  Thracians,  was  a  generic  designa- 
tion, and  comprehended  tribes  or  separate  communities  who  had  also 
specific  names  of  their  own.  We  trace  Phrygians  at  wide  distances: 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Halys — at  Keleenai,  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  unper  course  of  the  river  Marauder — and  on 
llie  coast  of  the  Propontis  near  Kio«    In  both  of  these  latter  localities 
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there  is  a  salt  lake  called  Askanhis,  which  is  the  name  hoth  of  the 
leader  of  the  Phrygian  allies  of  Troy  and  of  the  country  from  whence 
they  are  said  to  come,  in  the  Iliad.  They  thus  occupy  a  territory 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pisidian  mountains— on  the  west  by  the 
Lydians  (indicated  by  a  temiinal  pillar  set  up  by  Crcrsus  at  Kydrara) 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Ilalys,  on  the  other  side  of  which  wore  Kap- 
padokians  or  Syrians:  on  the  north  by  Paphlagonians  and  Marian- 
dynians.  But  it  seems  besides  this,  that  they  must  have  extended 
farther  to  the  west,  so  as  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  region  of 
Mount  Ida  and  the  Troad.  For  Apollodorus  considered  that  both 
the  Doliones  and  the  Bebrykians  were  included  in  the  great  Phrygian 
name;  and  even  in  the  ancient  poem  called  "Phoronis"  (which  can 
hardly  be  placed  later  than  600  B.C.),  the  Daktyls  of  Mount  Ida,  the 
great  discoverers  of  metallurgy,  are  expresslv  named  Phrygian.  The 
custom  of  the  Attic  tragic  poets  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad 
Phrygians,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  translation  of  inhabitants, 
but  an  employment  of  the  general  name,  as  better  known  to  the  audi- 
ence whom  they  addressed,  in  preference  to  the  less  notorious  specilic 
name— just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  might  be  described  cither 
as  Bithynians  or  as  Asiatic  Thracians. 

If  (as  the  language  of  Herodotus  and  Ephonis  would  seem  to 
imply)  we  suppose  the  Phrygians  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast  and  dwelling  only  in  the  interior,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  explain  to  ourselves  how  or  where  the  earlv  Greek  colonists  came 
to  be  so  much  influenced  by  them;  whereas  tLc  supposition  that  the 
tribes  occupying  the  Troad  and  the  region  of  Ida  were  Phn^gians 
elucidates  this  point.  And  the  fact  is  incontestable,  that  both  Phryg- 
ians and  Lydians  did  not  only  modify  the  religious  manifestations 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  through  them  of  the  Grecian  world  gen- 
erally—but  also  rendered  important  aid  toward  the  first  creation  of 

the  Grecian  musical  scale.  Of  this  the  denominations  of  the  scale 
afford  a  proof. 

Three  primitive  musical  modes  were  emploj'cd  by  the  Greek  poets, 

in  the  earliest  times  of  which  later  authors  could  find  any  account— 

the  Lydian,  which  was  the  most  acute— the  Dorian,  which  was  the 

most  grave— and  the  Phrygian  intermediate  between  the  two;  the 

highest  note  of  the  Lydian  being  one  tone  higher,  that  of  the  Dorian 

one  tone  lower,  than  the  highest  note  of  the  Phrygian  scale.     Such 

were   the  three  modes  or  scales,  each  including  only  a  tetrachord, 

upon  which  the  earliest  Greek  masters  worked:  many  other  scalea, 

both  higher  and  lower,  were  subsequently  added.     It  thus  appears 

that  the  earliest  Greek  music  was,  in  large  proportion,  borrowed  from 

Phrygia  and  Lydia.  AVlien  we  consider  Unit  in  the  eighth  and  sev- 
enth centui ics  before  the  Chiistian  era,  music  and  poetry  conjoined 
(often  also  with  dancing  or  rhytlmiieal  gesticulation)  was  the  only 
intellectual  manifestation  known  .among  the  Greeks—and  moreover, 
that  in  the  belief  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  every  musical  mode  had 
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its  own  peculiar  emotional  influences,  pov\^erfulIy  modified  the  tern-* 
per  of  hearers,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  national  wor- 
ship— we  shall  see  that  this  transmission  of  the  musical  modes  implicis 
much  both  of  communication  and  interchange  between  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  the  indigenous  population  of  the  continent.  Now  tlio 
fact  of  communication  between  the  Ionic  and  the  iEolic  Greeks,  and 
their  eastern  neighbors,  the  Lydians,  is  easy  U)  comprehend  generally, 
though  we  have  no  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  took  place.  But 
we  do  not  distinctly  see  where  it  was  that  the  Greeks  came  so  much 
into  contact  with  the  Phrygians,  except  in  the  region  of  Ida,  the 
Troad,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis.  To  this  region 
belonged  those  early  Phrygian  musicians  (under  the  heroic  names  of 
Olympus,  llyagnis,  Marsyas),  from  whom  the  Greeks  borrowed. 
And  we  may  remark  that  the  analogy  between  Thracians  and  Phryg- 
ians seems  partly  to  hold  in  respect  both  to  music  and  to  religion ; 
since  the  old  mythe  in  the  Iliad,  wherein  the  Thracian  bard  Thamy- 
ris,  rashly  contending  in  song  with  the  Muses,  is  conquered,  blinded, 
and  stripped  of  his  art,  seems  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  very  similar 
story  respecting  the  contention  of  Apollo  with  the  Phrygian  Marsyas 
— the  cithara  against  the  flute;  while  the  Phrygian  Midas  is  farther 
characterized  as  the  religious  disciple  of  Thracian  Orpheus. 

In  my  previous  chapter  relating  to  the  legend  of  Troy,  mention  has 
been  afready  made  of  the  early  fusion  of  the  ^Eolic  Greeks  with  the 
indigenous  population  of  the  Troad.  It  is  from  hence  probably  that 
the  Phrygian  music  with  the  flute  as  its  instrument— employed  in  the 
orgiastic  rites  and  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  in  Mount  Ida,  in  the 
Mysian  Olympus,  and  other  mountain  regions  of  the  country,  and 
even  in  the  Greek  city  of  Lampsakus — passed  to  the  Greek  composers. 
Its  introduction  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  facts  respecting  Grecian 
music,  and  must  have  taken  place  during  the  first  century  of  the 
recorded  Olympiads.  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  no  allusion  to 
it,  but  it  may  probably  have  contributed  to  stimulate  that  develop- 
ment of  lyric  and  elegiac  composition  which  grew  up  among  the  po^t- 
homeric  iEolians  and  lonians,  to  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  old 
epic.  Another  instance  of  the  fusion  of  Plnygians  with  Greeks  is  to 
be  found  in  the  religious  ceremoines  of  Kyzikus,  Kins,  and  Prusa,  on 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  coasts  of  the  Propontis.  At  the  first 
of  the  three  places,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  was 
celebrated  with  much  solemnity  on  the  hill  of  Dindymon,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  that  mountain  in  the  iiUerior,  near  Pessinu.^,  from 
whence  Cybele  derived  her  principal  surname  of  Dindymene.  The 
analogy  between  the  Kretan  and  Plnygian  religious  practices  has 
been  often  noticed,  and  confusion  occurs  not  unfrequently  between 
Mount  Ida  in  Krete  and  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  Troad; 
while  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  in  the  Troad — who  were  not  yet  Hel- 
lenized  even  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  who  were 
affirmed  by  the  elegiac  poet  Kallinua  to  have  immigrated  from  Krete — 
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if  they  were  not  lerilly  Phrygians,  differed  so  little  from  them  as  to 
be  called  such  by  the  poets. 

Tlie  Phrvuiansare  celebrated  by  Herodotus  for  the  abundance  both 
of  their  flocks  and  their  agricultural  produce.     The  excellent  wool 
for  which  ]Miletus  was  always  renowned  came  in  part  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  river  Mjeander,  which  they  inhabited.    He  contrasts 
them  in  this  respect  with  the  Lydians,  among  whom  the  attributes 
and  capacities  of  persons  dwelling  in  cities  are  chiefly  brought  to  our 
view:  much  gold  and  silver,  retail  trade,  indigenous  games,  unchas- 
tity  of  young  women,  yet  combined  with  thrift  and  in(histiy.   Phryg- 
ian cheese  and  salt-provisions— Lydian  unguents,  carpets  and  col- 
ored shoes— acquired  notoriety.     Both  Phrygians  and  Lydians  are 
noticed  by  Greek  authors  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  as  a  people  timid,  submissive,  industrious,  and  useful  as 
giaves— an  attribute  not  ascribed  to  the  Mysians,  who  are  usually 
described  as  brave  and  hardy  mountaiui^ers,  dillicult  to  hold  in  sub- 
jection:  nor  even  true  respecting  the  Lydians,  during  the  earlier 
times  anterior  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrtis;  for 
they  were  then  esteemed  for  their  warlike  prowess.    Nor  was  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  these  two  Asiatic  people  yet  effaced  even  in  the  sec- 
ond century  after  the  Christian  era.     For  the  same  Mysians,  who  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
Persian  satraps,  are  descrilied  by  the  rhetor  Arisleides  as  seizing  and 
plundering  his  property  at  Laneion  near  Hadriani— while  on  the  con- 
trary he  Vnentions   the  Phrygians  as  habitually   coming  from  the 
interior  toward  the  coast  regions  to  do  the  work  of  the  olive-gather- 
inir.     During  the  time  of  Grecian  autonomy  and  ascendency,  in  the 
flftii  century  B.C.,  the  conception  of  a  Phrygian  or  a  Lydian  was 
associated  in  the  Greek  mind  with  ideas  of  contempt  and  servitude, 
to  which  unquestionably  these  Asiatics  became  fashioned,  since  it 
w^a5  habitual   with  them  under  the  Reman  empire  to  sell  their  own 
children  into  slavery— a  practice  certainly  very  rare   among    the 
Greeks,  even  when  they  too  had  become  confnnded  among  the  mass 
of  subjects  of  imperial  Rome.     But  we  may  fairly  assume  that  this 
association  of  contempt  with  the  name  of  a  Phrygian  or  a  Lydian  did 
not  prevail  during  the  early,  period  of  Grecian  Asiatic  settlement,  or 
even  in  the  time  of  Alkinan,  Mimnermus,  or  Sappho,  down  to  GOO 
B.C.     AVe  flrst  trace  evidence  of  it  in  a  fragment  of  Hipponax.     It 
beixanwith  the  subjection  of  Asia  Minor  generally,  first  under  Crccsus 
and  then  tinder  Cyrus,  and  with  the  sentiment  of  comparitive  pride 
which  arew  up  afterwards  in  the  minds  of  European  Greeks.     ^ILe 
native  Phrygian  tribes  along  the  Propontis,  with  whom  the  Greek 
colonists  came   in  contact— Bebrykians,  Doliones,  Mygdonians,  etc. 
—seem  to  have  been  agricultural,  cattle-breeding,  and  horse-breed- 
ing; yet  more  vehement  and  warlike  than  the  Phrygians  of  the  inte- 
rior, as  far  at  least  as  can  be  made  out  by  their  legends.     The  brut -1 
but  gigantic  Amykus,  son  of  Poseidon,  chief  of  the  Bebrykians,  with 


whom  Pollux  contends  in  boxing — and  his  brother  Mygdou  to  whom 
Herakles  is  opposed— are  samples  of  a  people  whom  the  Greek  poets 
considered  ferocious,  and  not  submissive:  while  the  celebrity  of  the 
horses  of  Erichthonius,  Laomedon,  and  Asius  of  Arisbe,  in  the  Iliad, 
shows  that  horse-breeding  was  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  region 
of  Ida,  not  less  in  the  mind  of  Homer  than  in  that  of  Virgil. 

According  to  the  legend  of  the  Phrygian  town  of  Gordium  on  the 
river  Sangarius,  the  primitive  Phrygian  king  Gordius  was  originally 
a  poor  husbandman,  upon  the  yoke  of  wiiose  team,  as  he  one  day 
tilled  his  field,  an  eagle  perched  and  posted  himself.  Astonished  at 
this  portent,  he  consulted  the  Telmissean  augurs  to  know  what  it 
meant,  wiien  a  maiden  of  the  prophetic  breed  acquainted  him  that 
the  kingdom  w^as  destined  to  his  family.  He  espoused  her,  and  the 
offspring  of  the  marriage  was  Midas.  Sedition  afterward  breaking- 
out  among  the  Phrygians,  they  were  directed  by  an  oracle,  as  the 
only  means  of  tranquillity,  to  choose  for  themselves  as  king  the  man 
whom  they  should  first  see  approaching  in  a  wagon.  Gordius  and 
Midas  happened  to  be  then  coming  into  the  town  in  their  wagon, 
and  the  crow^n  was  conferred  upon  them.  Their  wagon,  consecrated 
in  the  citadel  of  Gordium  to  Zeus  Basileus,  became  celebrated  from 
the  insoluble  knot  whereby  the  yoke  was  attached,  and  from  the 
severance  of  it  afterward  by  the  sword  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Whosoever  could  untie  the  knot,  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Asia  was 
portended,  and  Alexander  was  the  first  whose  sword  both  fulfilled 
the  condition  and  realized  the  prophecy. 

Of  these  legendary  Phrygian  names  and  anecdotes  we  can  make 
no  use  for  historical  purposes.  We  know  nothing  of  any  Phrygian 
kings,  during  the  historical  times;  but  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  cer- 
tain Midas  son  of  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  who  was  the  first  foreign 
sovereign  that  ever  sent  offerings  to  the  Delphian  temple,  anterior  to 
Gyges  of  Lydia.  This  Midas  dedicated  to  the  Delphian  god  the 
throne  on. which  he  w^as  in  the  habit  of  sitting  to  administer  justice. 
Chronologers  have  referred  the  incident  to  a  Phrygian  king  Midas 
placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  tenth  Olympiad — a  supposition  which 
there  are  no  means  of  verifying.  There  may  have  been  a  real  Midas 
king  of  Gordium;  but  that  there  was  ever  any  great  united  Plnygian 
monarchy,  we  have  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing.  The  name 
Gordius  son  of  Midas  again  appears  in  the  legend  of  Croesus  and 
Solon  told  by  Herodotus,  as  part  of  the  genealogy  of  the  ill-fated 
prince  Adrastus:  here,  too,  it  seems  to  represent  a  legendary  rather 
than  a  real  person. 

Of  the  Lydians  I  shall  speak  in  the  following  chapter. 
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The  early  rclntions  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Gygcs,  arc  not  better  known  to  us  than  those 
of  the  Phrygians.  Their  native  music  became  partly  incorporated 
with  the  Greek,  as  the  Phrygian  music  w^as;  to  which  it  was  very 
analogous,  both  in  instruments  and  in  character,  thoug4i  the  Lydian 
mode  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  more  effeminate  and  ener- 
vating. The  tlute  was  used  alike  by  Phrygians  and  Lydians,  passing 
from  both  of  them  to  the  Greeks.  JBut  tlie  magadis  or  pcctis  (a  harp 
with  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  strings,  sounded  two  together  in 
octave)  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  b}-  the  Lesbian  Terpander  from 
the  Lydian  banquets.  The  flute-players  who  acquired  esteem  among 
the  early  Asiatic  Greeks  were  often  Phrygian  or  Lydian  slaves;  and 
even  the  poet  Alkman,  wiio  gained  for  liimself  permanent  renown 
among  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  though  not  a  skive  born  at  Sardis,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  was  probably  of  Lydian  extraclion. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Lydia 
or  Lydians.  Ho  names  Mseonians  in  juxtaposition  with  Karians,  and 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  the  people  once  called  Mseonian 
received  the  new  appellation  of  Lydian  from  Lydus  son  of  Atys. 
Sardis,  whose  almost  inexpugnable  citadel  w^as  situated  on  a  precipi- 
tous rock  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ridge  of  Tmolus.  overhanging 
the  plain  of  the  river  Hermus,  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings. 
It  is  not  named  by  Homer,  though  he  mentions  both  Tmolus  and  the 
neighboring  Gygaean  lake:  the  fortification  of  it  w\as  ascribed  to  an 
old  Lydian  king  named  Meles,  and  strange  legends  were  told  con- 
cerning it.  Its  possessors  were  enriched  by  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river  Paktolus,  which  flowed  down  from  Mount  Tmolus  toward  the 
Hermus,  bringing  considerable  quantities  of  gold  in  its  sands.  To 
this  cause  historians  often  ascribed  the  abundant  treasure  belonging 
to  Crcesus  and  his  predecessors.  But  Croesus  possessed,  besides,  olher 
mines  ner.r  Pergamus;  wdiile  another  cause  of  wealth  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  general  industry  of  the  Lydian  people,  which  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  respecting  them  seem  to  attest.  They  were 
the  lirst  people  (according  to  Herodotus)  wiio  ever  carried  on  retail 
trade,  and  the  first  to  coin  money  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  archaeologists  of  Sardis  *in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (a  century 
after  the  Persian  conquest)  carried  very  far  back  the  antiquity  of  the 
Lydian  monarchy,  by  means  of  a  series  of  names  which  are  in  great 
part,  if  not  altogether,  divine  and  heroic.  Herodotus  gives  us^^first 
Manes,  Atys,  and  Lydus — next  a  line  of  kings  beginning  wuth  Hera- 
kles,  twenty-tw^o  in  number,  succeeding  each  other  from  father  to  son 
and  lasting  for  505  years.     The  first  of  this  line  of  Herakleid  kings 
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was  Agron,  descended  fi'om  Herakles  in  the  fourth  generation — 
Herakles,  Alkseus,  Ninus,  Belus,  and  Agron.  The  twenty-second 
prince  of  this  Herakleid  family,  after  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
father  and  son  during  505  years,  was  Kandaules,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Myrsilus  the  son  of  Myrsus.  With  him  the  dynasty  ended,  and 
ended  by  one  of  those  curious  incidents  which  Herodotus  has  nar- 
rated with  his  usual  dramatic,  yet  unaffected,  emphasis.  It  was  the 
divine  will  that  Kandaules  should  be  destroyed,  and  he  lost  his 
rational  judgment.  Having  a  wafe  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Lydia,  his  varfity  could  not  be  satisfied  w^ithout  exhibiting  her  naked 
person  to  Gyges  son  of  Daskylus,  his  principal  confidant  and  the 
commander  of  his  guards.  In  spite  of  the  vehement  repugnance  of 
Gyges,  this  resolution  was  executed;  but  the  wife  became  aAvare  of 
the  inexpiable  affront,  and  took  her  measures  to  avenge  it.  Sur- 
rounded by  her  most  faithful  domestics,  she  sent  for  Gyges,  and 
addressed  him, — **  Two  ways  are  now  open  to  thee,  Gyges:  take  which 
thou  wilt.  Either  kill  Kandaules,  wed  me,  and  acquire  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia— or  else  thou  must  at  once  perish.  For  thou  hast  seen  for- 
bidden things,  and  either  thou,  or  the  man  who  contrived  it  for  thee, 
must  die."  G^^ges  in  vain  entreated  to  be  spared  so  terrible  an  alter- 
native: he  was  driven  to  the  option,  and  he  chose  that  which  prom- 
ised safety  to  himself.  The  queen,  planting  him  in  ambush  behind 
the  bed  chamber  door,  in  the  very  spot  where  Kandaules  had  placed 
him  as  a  spectator,  armed  him  with  a  dagger,  which  he  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  sleeping  king. 

Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Herakleids;  yet  there  was  a  large 
party  in  Lydia  who  indignantly  resented  the  death  of  Kandaules,  and 
took  arms  against  Gyges.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  both  parties 
at  length  consented  to  terminate  by  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle. 
The  decision  of  that  holy  referee  being  given  in  favor  of  Gyges,  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  passed  to  his  dynasty,  called  the  Mermnada?.    But 

the  oracle  accompanied  its  verdict  with  an  intimation  that  in  the  per- 
son of  the  fifth  descendant  of  Gyges,  the  murder  of  Kandaules  would 
be  avenged — a  warning  of  which  (Herodotus  innocently  remarks) 
no  one  took  any  notice,  until  it  was  actually  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
Croesus. 

In  this  curious  legend,  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
dynasty  called  Mermnada?,  the  historical  kings  of  Lydia — we  cannot 
determme  how  much,  or  whether  any  part,  is  historical.  Gyges  was 
probably  a  real  man,  contemporary  with  the  youth  of  the  poet  Archi- 
fochus;  but  the  name  Gyges  is  also  an  heroic  name  in  Lydian  archae- 
ology. He  is  the  eponymus  of  the  GygaBan  lake  near  Sardis.  Of  the 
many  legends  told  respecting  him,  Plato  has  preserved  one,  accord- 
ing to  wdiich,  Gyges  is  a  mere  herdsman  of  the  king  of  Lydia:  after  a 
terrible  storm  and  earthquake  he  sees  near  him  a  chasm  in  the  earth, 
into  which  he  descends  and  finds  a  vast  horse  of  brass,  hollow  and 
paitlv  open,  wherein  there  lies  a  gigantic  corpse  with  a  golden  ring. 
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This  ring  he  carries  away,  and  discovers  unexpectedly  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  miraculous  property  of  renderin":  him  invisible  at  pleasure. 
Being  sent  on  a  messa.tre  to  the  king  he  makes  the  magic  ring  availa- 
ble to  his  ambition.  He  lirst  possesses  himself  of  the  person  of  the 
queen,  then  with  her  aid  assassinates  the  king,  and  finally  seizes  the 
scepter. 

The  legend  thus  recounted  by  Plato,  thorouahly  Oriental  in  char- 
acter, has  this  one  point  in  common  with  the""  Herodotean  that  the 
adventurer  Gyges,  through  the  favor  and  help  of  the  queen,'  destroys 
the  king  and  becomes  his  successor.  Feminine  preference  and  patron- 
age are  the  cause  of  his  prosperity.  Klausen  has  shown  that  this 
"aphrodisiac  influence"  runs  in  a  peculiar  mnnner  throu£rh  manv  of 
the  Asiatic  legends,  both  divine  and  heroic.  The  Phrytrinn  Midas  or 
Gordius  (as  before  recounted)  acquires  the  throne  by  mama^^e  with  a 
divinely  privileged  maiden:  the  favor,  shown  by  Ajiihroditelo  Anchi- 
ses,  confers  upon  the  ^Eneadfe  sovereignty  in  \he  Troad-  moreover 
the  great  Phrygian  and  Lydian  goddess  Khea  or  Cybele  has  always 

her  favored  and  self-devoting  youth  Atys,  who  is  worshiped  along 
with  her,  and  who  serves  as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  her  and  man- 
kind. The  feminine  element  appears  predominant  in  Asiatic  mythes 
Midas,  Sardanapalus,  Sandon,  and  even  Herakles,  are  described  as 
clothed  in  women's  attire  and  working  at  the  loom;  while  on  the 
Other  hand  the  Amazons  and  Semiramis  achieve  great  conquests. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  historical  character  of  the  Lvdian  kines 
called  Merinnadse,  beginning  with  Gyges  about  715-61)0  b  c  and 
ending  with  Croesus,  we  find  nothing  but  legend  to  explain  to  us  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  accession.  Still  less  can  we  make 
out  anything  respecting  the  preceding  kings,  or  determine  whether 
Lydia  was  ever  in  former  limes  connected  with  or  dependent  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  as  Ktesias  allirmed.  Nor  can  we  certify 
the  reality  or  dates  of  the  old  Lvdian  kin;rs  named  by  the  native 
historian  Xanthus— Alkimus,  Kambles,  Adramytes.  One  piece  of 
valuable  information,  however,  we  acquire  from  Xanthus— the  dis- 
tribution of  Lydia  into  two  parts,  Lydia  proper  and  Torrhebia  which 
he  traces  to  the  two  sons  of  Atys— Lydus  and  Torrhebus;  he  states 
that  the  dialect  of  the  Lydia ns  and  Torrhebians  differed  much  in  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  Doric  and  Tonic  Greeks.  Torrhebia  appears 
to  have  included  the  valley  of  the  Kaister,  south  of  Tmolus  and  near 
to  the  frontiers  of  Karia.  ' 

^  With  Gy^res,  the  Merranad  king,  commences  the  series  of  ae-frre<i- 
sions  f !om  Sardis  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which  ultimately  endc^d 
in  their  subjection.  Gyges  invaded  the  territories  of  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  and  even  took  the  city  (probably  not  the  citadel  oi  Kolo- 
phon.  Though  he  thus,  however,  made  war  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
he  was  muniticent  in  his  donations  to  the  Grecian  o-cd  of  Delphi' 
His  numerous  as  well  as  costly  offerings  were  seen  in'^the  temple  bv 
Herodotus.      Elej^iac  compositions  of  the  poet  Mimnermu*  celebiated 
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the  valor  of  the  Smyrnseans  in  their  battle  with  Gyges.  We  hear 
also,  in  a  story  which  bears  the  impress  of  Lydian  more  than  of  Gre- 
cian fancy,  of  a  beautiful  youth  of  Smyrna  named  Magnes,  to  whom 
G^'ges  wai>  attached,  and  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  country- 
men for  having  composed  verses  in  celebration  of  the  victories  of  the 
Lydians  over  the  Amazons.  To  avenge  the  ill-treatment  received 
by  this  youth,  Gyges  attacked  the  territory  of  Magnesia  (probably 
Magnesia  on  Sipylus)  and  after  a  considerable  struggle  took  tiie  city^ 

liow  far  the  J^ydian  kingdom  of  Sardis  extended  during  the  reign 
of  G\'ges  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Strabo  alleges  that  the 
whole  Troad  belonged  to  him,  and  that  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aby- 
dus  on  the  Hellespont  was  established  by  the  Milesians  only  under 
his  auspices.  On  what  authority  this  statement  is  made,  we  are  not 
told,  and  it  appears  doubtful,  especially  as  so  many  legendary  anec- 
dotes are  connected  witii  the  name  of  Gyges.  This  prince  reigned 
(according  to  Herodotus)  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ardys,  who  reigned  forty-nine  years  (about  B.C.  678-629). 
We  learn  that  he  attacked  the  Milesians,  and  took  the  Ionic  city  of 
Prione.  Yet  this  possession  cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the 
city  appears  afterward  as  autonomous.  His  long  reign,  however, 
was  signalized  by  two  events,  both  of  considerable  moment  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks;  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians — and  the  first 
approach  to  collision  (at  least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  histori- 
cal knowledge)  between  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  and  those  of  Upper 
Asia  under  the  Median  kings. 

It  is  afhrraed  by  all  authors  that  the  Medes  were  originally  num- 
bered among  the  subjects  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  of  which 
Nineveh  (or  Ninos,  as  the  Greeks  call  it)  was  the  chief  town,  and 
Babylon  one  of  the  principal  portions.  That  the  population  and 
power  of  these  two  great  cities  (as  well  as  of  several  others  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  march  found  ruined  and  deserted  in 
those  same  regions)  is  of  high  antiquity,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt- 
ing. But  it  is  noway  incumbent  upon  a  historian  of  Greece  to 
entangle  himself  in  the  mazes  of  Assyrian  chronology,  or  to  weigh 
the  degree  of  credit  to  which  the  conflicting  statements  of  Herodotus, 
Ktesias,  Berosus,  Abydenus,  etc.,  are  entitled.  With  the  Ass3rian 
empire — which  lasted,  according  to  Herodotus,  520  years,  according 
to  Ktesias,  1360  years — the  Greeks  have  no  ascertainable  connection. 
The  city  of  Nineveh  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Medes  a  little 
before  the  year  600  n.c.  (insofar  as  the  chronology  can  be  made  out), 
and  exercised  no  influence  upon  Grecian  affairs.  Those  inhabitants 
(»f  Upper  Asia,  with  wiiom  tlie  early  Greeks  had  relation,  were  the 
Medes,  and  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans  of  Babylon — both  originally 
subject  to  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh — both  afterward  acquiring  inde- 
pendence— and  lx>th  ultimately  embodied  in  the  Persian  empire.  At 
what  time  either  of  them  became  first  independent,  we  do  not  know. 
The  aeti'onoinical  canon,  which  gives  a  list  of  kings  of  Babylon  be^in- 
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ning  wilh  what  is  called  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  or  747  B.C.,  does  not 
Drove  at  what  epocti  these  Babylonian  chiefs  became  indepcDdcnt  of 
Kincveh:  and  the  catalogue  of  Median  kings  which  Herodotus 
begins  with  Dciokcs,  about  709-711  B.C.,  is  conimeuced  by  Ktesias 
moi-c  than  a  century  earlier— moreover  the  names  in  the  two  lists  are 
different  ahnost  from  first  to  last. 

For   the  historian   of   Greece,  tlie   [Medes  first  begin   to   acquire 
importance  about  656  B.C.,  under  a  king  whom  Herodotus  calls 
riiraortes,  son  of  Deiokes.     Kespecting  Deiokes  himself,  Herodotus 
recounts  to  us  how  he  cime  to  be  lirst  chosen  king.     The  seven  tribes 
of  3Iedos  dwelt  dispersed  in  separate  villages,  without  any  common 
authority,  and  the  mischiefs  of  anarchy  were  painfully  felt  among 
them.     Deiokes,  having  acquired  great  reputation  in  his  own  village 
as  a  just  man,  was  invoked  gradually  by  all  the  adjoining  villageslo 
settle  their  disputes.     As  soon  as  his  ehiciency  in  this  vocation,  and 
the  improvement  which  he  brought  about,  had  become  felt  through- 
out all  the  tril)es,  he  artfully  threw  up  his  post  and  retired  again  into 
piivacy, — upon  wiiich  the  evils  of  anarchy  revived  in  a  manner  more 
intolerable  than  before.     The  Medes  had  no\v  no  choice  except  to 
elect  a  king.     The  friends  of  Deiokes  expatiated  so  warmly  upon  his 
virtues,  that  he  was  the  person  chosen.     The  lirst  step  of  the  uew 
kiug  was  to  exact  from  the  people  a  body  of  guards  selected  by  him- 
self; next,  he  commanded  them  to  build  the  city  of  Ekbatana   upon 
a  hill  surrounded  with  seven  concentric  .circles  of  walls,  his  own 
palace  being  at  the  top  and  in  the  irmermost.     He  farther  oro-anizod 
theschemcof  Mcdiiin  despotism;  the  king,  though  his  person  was 
constantly  secluded  in  a  fortified  palace,  inviting  written  communi- 
cations from  all  aggrieved  persons,  and  administerinir  to  each  the 
aecision   or   the   redress  which  they  required— inforining  himself 
moreover,   of  passmg  events  by  means  of  ubiquitous  spies    and 
olhcials   who  seized  all  wrong-doers  and  brou-ht  them  to  the  palace 
for  condign  punishment.     Deiokes  farther  constrained  the  Medes  to 
abandon  their  separate  abodes  and  concentrate  themselves  in  Ekba- 
f  ;!!!'1'/J'''''r  /•''"';V'^^  the  powers  of  government  branched  out.     And 
the  seven  distinct  fortidecl  circles  in  the  town,  coinciding  as  thev  do 
with  the  number  of  the  Median  tribes,  were  probably  Conceived  by 
Herodotus  as  intended  each  for  one  distinct  tribe-the  tribe  o^ 
Deiokes  occupying  the  innermost  aloncr  with  him<;elf 

i.xcept  the  successive  steps  of  this  well-lnid  political  plan,  we  hear 
of  no  other  acts  ascribed  to  Deiokes.  He  is  said  to  have  lield  the 
government  for  fift^Mhree  years,  and  then  dyin:.-,  was  succeeded  Iv 
his  son  Phraortes.  Of  the  real  history  of  Deiokes,  we  cannot  be  sa  d 
to  know  anything.  For  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus  of 
which  the  above  is  an  abridgement,  presents  to  us  in  all  its  points 
Grecian  society  and  ideas,  not  Oriental.  It  is  like  the  discussion 
which  the  historian  ascribes  to  the  seven  Persian  conspirators  iDrevi- 
ous  to  the  accession  of  JDariu^-:.\i^hether  they  shall  adopt  an  oligar. 


chical,  a  democratical,  or  a  monarchical  form  of  government;  or  it 
may  be  compared,  perhaps  more  aptly  still,  to  the  Cyrop9edia  of 
Xenophon,  who  beautifully  and  elaborately  works  out  an  ideal  such 
as  Herodotus  exhibits  in  brief  outline.  The  story  of  Deiokes 
descril)es  v.diat  may  be  called  the  despot's  progress,  first  as  candidate 
and  afterward  as  fully  established.  Amidst  ihe  active  political  dis- 
cussion carried  on  by  intelligent  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
there  were  doubtless  many  stories  of  the  successful  arts  of  ambitious 
despots,  and  much  remark  as  to  the  probable  means  conducive  to 
their  success,  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  in  the  politics  of  Aristotle; 
one  of  these  tales  Herodotus  has  employed  to  decorate  the  birth  and 
infancy  of  the  Median  monarchy.  His  Deiokes  begins  like  a  clever 
Greek  among  other  Greeks,  equal,  free,  and  disorderly.  He  isathirst 
for  despotism  from  the  beginning,  and  is  forward  in  manifesting  his 
rectitude  and  justice,  "as  beseems  a  candidate  for  command;"  he 
pasr^es  into  a  despot  by  the  public  vote,  and  receives  what  to  the 
Gieeks  was  the  great  symbol  and  instrument  of  such  transition,  a 
personal  body-guard;  he  ends  by  oroanizing  both  the  machinery  and 
the  etiquette  of  a  despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like  the  Cyrus  of 
Xenophon.  Only  that  both  these  authors  maintain  the  superiority  of 
their  Grecian  ideal  over  Oriental  reality,  by  ascribing  both  to  Deiokes 
and  Cyrus  a  just,  systematic  and  laborious  administration,  such  as 
their  own  experience  did  not  present  to  them  in  Asia.  Probably 
Herodotus  had  visited  Ekbatana  (which  he  describes  and  measures 
like  an  eye-witness,  comparing  its  circuit  to  that  of  Athens),  and 
there  heard  that  Deiokes  was  the  builder  of  the  city,  the  earliest 
known  Median  king,  and  the  first  author  of  those  public  customs 
which  struck  him  as  peculiar,  after  a  revolt  from  Assyria:  the  inter- 
val might  tlien  be  easily  tilled  up,  between  Median  autonomy  and 
Median  despotism,  by  intermediate  incidents  such  as  would  have 
accompanied  that  transition  in  the  longitude  of  Greece.  The  features 
of  these  inhabitants  of  Upper  Asia,  for  a  thousand  years  forward 
from  the  time  at  which  we  are  now  arrived — under  the  descendants 
of  Deiokes,  of  Cyrus,  of  Arsakes,  and  of  Ardshir — are  so  unvarying, 
that  we  are  much  assisted  in  detecting  those  occasions  in  which 
Herodotus  or  others  infuse  into  their  history  indigenous  Grecian 

ideas. 

Phraortes  (658-636  B.C.),  having  extended  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes  over  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Asia,  and  conquered  both  the 
Persians  and  several  other  nations,  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain 
in  a  war  against  the  Assyrians,  of  Nineveh:  who,  tliough  deprived 
of  their  external  dependencies,  were  yet  brave  and  powerful  by 
themselves.  His  son  Kyaxares  (686-595  B.C.)  followed  up  with  still 
greater  energy  the  same  plans  of  conquest,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  fii*st  who*  introduced  any  organization  into  the  military  force — 
before  his  time,  archers,  spearmen,  and  cavalry  had  been  confounded 
together  indiscriminately,  until  this  monarch  established  separate 
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divisions  for  each.     He  extended  the  Median  dominion  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Halys,  wliich  river  afterward,  by  the  conquests  of  t\ a 
Lydian  king  Crcesus,  became  the  boundary  between  the  Lydian  urA 
Median  empires;  and  he  carried  on  ^var  for  six  years  with  Alyattcs, 
king  of  Lydia,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  give  up 
a   band  of   Scythian  ISomads,   who  having  quitted  the  territory  of 
Kyaxares  in  order  to  escape  severities  with  which  they  were  men- 
aced, had  sought  refuge  as  suppliants  in  Lydia.     The  war,  indecisive 
as  respects  success,  was  brought  to  its  close  by  a  nmaihable incident, 
lu  the  midst  of  a  battle  between  the  Median  and  Lydian  armies  there 
luippened  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occasioned  (qual  alarm  to 
both  parties,  and  induced  them  inimcdiately  to  cease  hostilities.    The 
Kiiikian   prince   Syenncsis,    and    the    Eaby Ionian  prince  Labynetus 
interposed   their   mediation,    and    cflccled  a  reconciliation  between 
Kyaxares  and  Alyattes,    one  of   the'  conditions   of  which  was  that 
Alyattesgave  his  daughter  Aryenis  in  marriage  to  Astyages,  son  of 
Kvaxares.     In  this  manner  began  the  connc cticn  bctwctn theLydian 

and  Median  kings  which   aflerwaid  proved  ^o  luincus  to  Cice^-us. 

It  is  afhrmed  that  the  Greek  philosephcr  Tliales  foretold  this  eclipse; 
but  we  may  reasonably  consider  the  suppc^cd  pu  diction  as  not  Ic&s 
apocryphal  than  some  dhers  ascribed  to  him,  and  doubt  \Nhetlier  at 
that  time  any  living  Greek  po!^sessed  either  krowkdge  or  scientific 
capacity  sufficient  for  such  a  calculaticn.  The  eclip.«-e  itself,  and  its 
terrilic  working  upon  the  minds  of  the  ecmla.tants,  are  facts  not  to 
be  called  in  question ;  though  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  chro- 
nologists,  respecting  the  date  of  it,  is  astonishing. 

It  was  after  this  peace  with  Alyattes,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out 
the  series  of  events  in  Ke'rodotus,  that  Kyaxares  collected  all  Ids 
forces  and  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  hv.t  was  obliged  to  desist  by  the 
unexpected  inroad  of  the  Scythians.  Kearly  at  the  same  time,  or 
c'omewhat  before  the  time,  that  Upper  Asia  was  desolated  by  these 
formidable  Nomads,  Asia  Minor  too  was  overrun  by  other  Nomads 
—the  Cimmerians— Ardys  being  then  king  of  Lydia;  and  the  two 
invasions,  both  spreading  extreme  disaster,  are  preseiitcd  to  us  as 
indirectly  connected  together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect 

The  name  Cimmerians  appears  in  the  Odys?ey— tlie  fable  describes 
them  as  dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  immersed  m  darkness  and 
unblessed  bv  the  ravs  of  Helios.  Of  this  people  as  existent  we  can 
render  no  account,  for  they  had  passed  away  or  lost  their  identity 
and  become  subject  previous  to  the  commencement  of  tnistwoitliy 
authorities;  but  thev  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus (Crimea) and  of  the  territory  between  that  penin- 
sula and  tbe  river  Tvras  (Dniester),  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  first 
commenced  their  ])ermanent  settlements  on  those  coasts  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  The  numerous  localities  which  bore  their  name,  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  after  the^y  had  ceased  to  exi^t  as  a  nation 
,^-aB  well  tif^  th^  tombs  of  the  Cimmerinn  kmg^  then  shown  nciar  the 
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Tyras— sufficiently  attest  this  fact.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  (like  their  conquerors  and  successors  the  Scythians)  a 
nomadic  people,  marc  milkers,  moving  about  with  their  tents  and 
hereis,  suitably  to  the  nature  of  those  unbroken  steppes  which  their 
territory  presented,  and  which  offered  little  except  herbage  in  profu- 
sion. Strabo  tells  us  (on  what  authority  we  do  not  know)  that  they 
as  well  as  the  Treres  and  other  Thracians  had  desolated  Asia  Minor 
more  than  once  before  the  time  of  Ardys,  and  even  earlier  than 

Homer.  ,  •       ,  . 

The  Cimmerians  thus  belong  partly  to  legend,  partly  to  history;, 
but  the  Scythians  formed  for  several  centuries  an  important  section 
of  the  Grecian  contemporary  world.  Their  name,  unnoticed  by 
Homer,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hesiodic  poems.  When  the 
Homeric  Zeus  in  the  Iliad  turns  his  eye  away  from  Troy  toward 
Thrace,  he  sees,  besides  the  Thracians  and  Mysians,  other  tribes 
whose  names  cannot  be  made  out,  but  whom  the  poet  knows  as 
milk-eaters  and  mare-milkers.  The  same  characteristic  attributes, 
coupled  with  that  of  "having  wagons  for  their  dwelling-houses," 
appear  in  Hesiod  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Scythians.  Tho 
navigation  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Euxine  gradually  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
their  first  settlements  on  its  coasts  were  established.  The  foundatioii 
of  Byzantium,  as  well  as  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  (at  a  short  distane*e 
to  the  east  of  the  Thracian  Bosj^horus)  by  the  Megarians  is  assigned 
to  the  30th  Olympiad,  or  658  B.C.  The  succession  of  colonies  founded 
by  the  enterprise  of  Milesian  citizens  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Euxine  seems  to  fall  not  very  long  after  this  date— at  least  within 
the  following  century.  Istria,  Tyras,  and  Olbia  or  Borysthenes, 
were  planteefrespectively  near  the  mouths  of  the  three  great  rivers 
Danube,  Dniester,  and  Bog:  Kruni,  Odessus,  Tomi,  Kallatis,  and 
Apollouia,  were  also  planted  on  the  south-western  or  Thracian  coast 

northward  of  the  elangerous  land  of  Salmydessus,  so  frequent  in 

wrecks— yet  south  of  the  Danube.  According  to  the  turn  of  Grecian 
religious  'faith,  the  colonists  took  out  with  them  the  worship  of  the; 
hero  Achilles  (from  whom,  perhaps,  the  oekist  and  some  of  the  expa- 
triating chiefs  professed  to  be  descended),  which  they  established 
with  great  solemnity  both  in  the  various  towns  and  on  the  small 
adjoinine:  islands.  The  earliest  proof  which  we  find  of  Scythia  as  a 
territory'familiar  to  Grecian  ideas  and  feeling,  is  found  in  a  fragment 
of  the  poet  Alkieus  (about  B.C.  600),  wherein  headdresses  Achilles  as 
** sovereign  of  Scythia."  There  were,  besides,  several  othor  Milesian 
foundations  on  or  near  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea)  which  brought  ■ 
the  Greeks  into  eon  junction  with  the  Scythians— Herakleia,  Cherso- 
nesus, and  Theodosia,  on  tiie  southern  coast  and  the  south-western 
ceu-ner  of  the  peninsula— Pantikapoiuni  and  the  Teian  colony  of 
Phana2:oria  (these  two  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides  of  the  Cim^ 
meriaii"  Bosphorus  respectively),  a!ui    Kepi,   Hermonn.ssa,  etc..  not 
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far  from  Phanagoria,  on  the  Ainatic  coast  of  the  Euxine.  Last  of  all 
there  was,  even  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  Palus  Moeotis  (Sea  of  Azof) 
the  Grecian  t;ettlcment  of  Tanais.  All  or  most  of  these  seem  to  have 
been  founded  during  the  course  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  tliough 
the  precise  dates  of  most  of  them  cannot  be  named;  probably  sev- 
eral of  them  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  mystic  poet  Aristcas  of  Pro- 
konnesus,  about  540  B.C.  His  long  voyage  from  the  Palus  Mccotis 
(Sea  of  Azof)  into  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
Issedones  (described  in  the  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  Arimaspiaii 
verses),  implies  an  habitual  intercourse  between  Scythians  and  Greeks 
which  could  not  well  have  existed  without  Grecian  establishments  on 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

llekataius  of  Miletus  appears  to  have  given  much  geographical 
information  respecting  the  Scvthian  tribes.  But  Herodotus,  who 
personally  visited  the  town  of  Olbia,  together  with  the  inland  regions 
adjoining  to  it,  and  probably  other  Grecian  settlements  in  the  Euxine 
(at  a  time  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been  about  450-440  B.C.) — 
and  who  conversed  with  both  Scythians  and  Greeks  competent  to 
give  him  information— has  left  us  far  more  valuable  statements 
respecting  the  Scythian  people,  dominion,  and  manners,  as  they  stood 
in  his  day.  His  conception  of  the  Scythians,  as  well  as  that  of  Ilip- 
pokrates,  is  precise  and  well  defined— very  different  from  that  of  Ihc 
later  authors,  who  use  the  word  almost  indiscriminately  to  denote  all 
barbarous  Nomads.  His  territory  called  Scylhia  is  a  square  area, 
twenty  days'  journey  or  4, 000  stadia  (somewhat  less  than  500  English 
milesyin  each  direction— bounded  by  the  Danube  (the  course  of  which 
liver  he  conceives  in  a  direction  from  n.w\  to  s.E.),  the  Euxine,  and 
the  Palus  Mfcotis  with  the  river  Tanais.  on  three  sides  respectivel}'— 
and  on  the  fourth  or  north  side  by  the  nations  called  Agathyrsi,  Keuri, 
xVndrophagi,  and  Melanchla?ni.  llow^ever  imperfect  his  idea  of  the 
figure  of  this  territory  may  be  found,  if  we  compare  it  with  a  good 
modern  map  the  limits  which  he  gives  us  are  beyond  all  dispute: 
from  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  mountains  eastward  of  Transylvania 
to  the  Lower  Tanais,  the  whole  area  was  either  occupied  by  or  sub- 
ject to  the  Scvthians.  And  this  name  comprised  tribes  differing 
mateiially  in  habits  and  civilization.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  bore  it,  strictly  Nomadic  in  their  habits— neither  sowing  nor 
planting,  but  living  only  on  food  derived  from  animals,  especially 
mare's-milk  and  cheese— moved  from  place  to  place,  carrying  their 
families  in  wagons  covered  with  wicker  and  leather,  themselves 
always  on  horseback  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  between  the  Borys- 
thenes  and  the  Palus  Mieotis.  They  liardly  even  reached  so  far 
westward  as  the  Borysthenes,  since  a  river  (not  easily  identif.ed) 
which  Herodotus  calls^antikai^es,  flowing  into  the  Borysthenes  from 
the  eastward,  formed  their  boundary.  These  Nomads  \n  ere  the  genu- 
ine Scythians,  possessing  the  marked  attributes  of  the  race,  and 
including  among  their  number  the  Regal  Scythians— hordes  so  much 
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more  populous  and  more  effective  in  war  than  the  rest,  as  to  main- 
tain  undisputed  ascendency,  and  to  account  all  other  Scythians  no 
•  better  than  their  slaves.  It  was  to  these  that  the  Scythian  kin^^s 
belonged,  by  whom  the  religious  and  political  unity  of  the  name  was 
maintained— each  horde  having  its  separate  chief  and  to  a  certain 
extent  separate  worship  and  customs.  But  besides  these  Nomads 
there  were  also  agricultural  Scythians,  with  fixed  abodes,  living  more 
or  less  upon  bread,  and  raising  corn  for  exportation,  along  thelbanks 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Hypanis.  And  such  had  been  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grecian  settlement  of  Olbia  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
river  in  creating  new  tastes  and  habits,  that  two  tribes  on  its  western 
banks,  the  Kallipidjie  and  the  Alazones,  had  become  completely 
accustomed  both  to  tillage  and  to  vegetable  food,  and  had  in  other 
respects  so  much  departed  from  their  Scythian  rudenesss  a^  to  be 
called  Hellenic-Scythians,  many  Greeks  being  seemingly  domiciled 
among  them.  Northward  of  the  Alazones  lay  those  called  the  Agri- 
cultural Scythians,  who  sowed  corn,  not  for  food  but  for  sale. 

Such  stationary  cultivators  were  doubtless  regarded  by  the  pre- 
dominant mass  of  the  Scythians  as  degenerate  brethren.     Some  his- 
torians even  maintain  that  they  belonged  to  a  foreign  race  standino- 
to  the  Scythians  merely  in  the  relation  of  subjects— an  hypothesi's - 
contradicted  implicitly,  if  not  directly,  by  the  \vords  of  Herodotus 
and  no  way  necessary  in  the  present  case.     It  is  not  from  them,  how- 
ever, that  Herodotus  draws  his  vivid  picture  of  the  people,  with  their 
inhuman  rites  and  repulsive  personal  features.     It  is  the  purely 
Nomadic  Scythians  whom  he  depicts,  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Mongolian  race  (so  it  seems  probable)  known  to  history,  and  proto- 
types of  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians  of  later  centuries.     The  Sword,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  was  their  chief  god— an  iron  scimitar 
solemnly  elevated  upon  a  wide  and  lofty  platform,  which  was  sup- 
ported on  masses  of  fagots  piled  underneath— to  w^hom  sheep,  horses, 
and  a  portion  of  their  prisoners  taken  in  war,  were  offered  up  in  sac- 
rifice.    Herodotus  treats  this  sword  as  the  image  of  the  god  Ares,  thus 
putting  an  Hellenic  interpretation  upon  that  which  he  describes' liter- 
ally as  a  barbaric  rite.     The  scalps  and  the  skins  of  slain  enemies, 
and  sometimes  the  skuh  formal  into  a  drinking-cup,  constituted  the 
decoration  of  a  Scythian  warrior.     Whoever  had  not  slain  an  enemy 
w^as  excluded  from  participation  in  the  annual  festival  and  bowl  of 
wine  prepared  by  the  chief  of  each  separate  horde.     The  ceremonies 
which  took  place  during  the  sickness  and  fimeral  obsequies  of  the 
Scythian  kings  (wiio  were  buried  at  Gerrhi  at  the  extreme  point  to 
wiiich  navigation  extended  up  the  Borysthenes)  partook  of  the  same 
sanguinary  disposition.     It  w^as  the  Scythian  practice  to  ptit  out  the 
eyes  of  all  their  slaves.    The  awkwardness  of  the  Scythian  frame, 
often  overloaded  with  fat,  together  with  extreme  dirt  of  body,  and 
absence  of  all  discriminating  feature  between  one  man  and  another, 
complete  the  brutish  portrait,     ilare's  milk  (with  cheese  made  from 
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it)  Seems  to  have  been  their  chief  luxury,  and  probably  served  the 
same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intoxicating  drink  called  kumm,  as  at 
present  among  the  Bashkirs  and  the  Kalmucks. 

If  the  habits  of  the  Scythians  were  such  as  to  create  in  the  near 
observer  no  other  feeling  than  repugnance,  their  force  at  least  inspired 
terror.  They  appeared  in  the  eyes"  of  Thucydides  so  numerous  and 
so  formidable  that  he  pronounces  them  irresistible,  if  they  could  but 
unite,  by  any  other  nation  within  his  knowledge.  Herodotus,  too, 
conceived  the  same  idea  of  a  race  among  whom  every  man  was  a 
warrior  and  a  practised  horse-bowman,  and  who  were  placed  by  their 
mode  of  life  out  of  all  reach  of  an  enemy's  attack.  ]\Ioreover,  Herod- 
otus does  not  speak  meanly  of  their  intelligence,  contrasting  them  in 
favorable  terms  with  the  general  stupidity  of  the  other  nations  bor- 
dering on  the  Euxine.  In  this  respect  Thucydides  seems  to  differ 
from  him. 

On  the  east,  the  Scythians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  separated 
only  by  the  river  Tanais  from  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the  terri- 
tory for  several  days'  journey  north-east  of  the  Palus  Macotis;  on  the 
south  they  were  divided  by  the  Danube  from  the  section  of  Thracians 
called  Geta^.     Both  these  nations  were  Nomadic,  analogqus  to  the 
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listinguished  from  their  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tanais 
hiefly  by  this  peculiarity — that  the  women  among  them  were  war- 
iors  hardly  less  darin^^  and  expert  than  the  men.    This  uttribute  of 
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riors  hardly  less"  daring  and  expert 
Sarmatian  women,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  well  attested;  though 
Herodotus  has  thrown  over  it  an  air  of  suspicion  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  it,  by  his  explanatory  genealogical  mythe,  deducing  the  Sar- 
matians from  a  mixed  breed  between  the  Scythians  and  the  Amazons. 
The  wide  extent  of  steppe  eastward  and  norlh-eastward  of  the 
Tanais,  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Caspian,  and  beyond  the 
possessions  of  the  Sarmatians,  was  traversed  by  Grecian  traders,  even 
to  a  good  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  Altai  mountains— the  rich 
produce  of  gold,  both  in  Altai  and  Ural,  being  the  great  temptation. 
First  (according  to  Herodotus)  came  the  indigenous  Nomadic  nation 
called  Budini,  who  dwelt  to  the  northward  of  the  Sarmatians,  and 
among  whom  were  established  a  colony  of  Pontic  Greeks  intermixed 
with  natives  and  called  Geloni ;  these  latter  inhabited  a  spacious  town, 
built  entirely  of  wood.  Beyond  the  Budini  eastward  dwelt  the  Thys- 
sagetse  and  the  Jurkee,  tribes  of  hunters,  and  even  a  body  of  Scy thi  - 
ans  who  had  migi*ated  from  the  territories  of  the  Regal  Scythians. 
The  Issedones  w^ere  the  easternmost  people  respecting  whom  any 
definite  information  reached  the  Greeks;  beyond  them  we  tind  nothing 
hut  fable—the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  the*  gold-guarding  Grypes  or 
Griffins,  and  ilie  bakf-headed  Argippfei.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
j)recision  the  geography  of  these  diiierent  tribes,  or  to  do  more  than 


comprehend  approximately  their  local  bearings  and  relations  to  each 
other. 

But  the  best  known  of  all  is  the  situation  of  the  Tauri  (perhaps  a 
remnant  of  the  expelled  Cimmerians),  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (or  Crimea),  and  who  immolated 
human  sacritices  to  their  native  virgin  goddess — identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  Artemis,  and  serving  as  a  basis  for  tlie  affecting  legend 
of  Iphigeneia.  The  Tauri  are  distinguished  by  Herodotus  from 
Scythians,  but  their  manners  and  state  of  civilization  seem  to  have 
been  very  analogous.  It  appears  also  that  the  powerful  and  numer- 
ous Massagetir,  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on  the  plains  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  and  southward  of  the  Issedones.  were  so  an^dogous  to  the  Scy- 
thians as  to  be  reckoned  as  members  of  the  same  race  by  many  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Herodotus. 

This  short  enumeration  of  the  various  tribes  near  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian,  as  well  as  we  can  make  them  out,  from  the  seventh  to 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  that 
double  invasion  of  Scythians  and  Cimmerians  which  laid  waste  Asia 
between  630  and  610' b.c.  We  are  not  to  expect  from  Herodotus, 
born  a  century  and  a  half  afierward,  any  very  clear  explanations  of 
this  event,  nor  were  all  his  informants  unanimous  respecting  the 
causes  which  brought  it  about.  But  it  is  a  fact  perfectly  within  the 
range  of  historical  analogy,  that  accidental  aggregations  of  number, 
development  of  aggressive  spirit,  or  failure  in  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, among  the  Nomadic  tribes  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  have  brought 
on  the  civilized  nations  of  Southern  Europe  calamitous  invasions  of 
which  the  primary  moving  cause  was  remote  and  unknown.  Some- 
times a  weaker  tribe,  flying  before  a  stronger,  has  been  in  this  manner 
precipitated  upon  the  territory  of  a  richer  and  less  military  popula- 
tion, so  that  an  impulse  originating  in  the  distant  plains  of  Central 
Tartary  has  been  propagated  until  it  reached  the  southern  extremity 
of  Europe,  through  successive  intermediate  tribes — a  phenomenon 
especially  exhibited  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  declining  years  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  pres- 
sure so  transmitted  onward  is  said  to  have  brought  down  the  Cim- 
merians and  Scj^thians  upon  the  more  southerly  regions  of  Asia. 
The  most  ancient  story  in  explanation  of  this  incident  seems  to  have 
been  contained  in  the  epic  poem  (now  lost)  called  Anmaspia,  of  the 
mystic  Aristeas  of  Prokonnesus,  composed  apparently  about  540  B.C. 
This  poet,  under  the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  undertook  a  pilgrimage 
to  visit  the  sacred  Hyperboreans  (especial  votaries  of  that'god)  in 
their  Elysium  beyond  tlie  Rhipcean  mountains;  but  he  did  not  reach 
farther  than  the  Issedones.  According  to  him,  the  movement, 
whereby  the  Cimmerians  had  been  expelled  from  their  possessions  on 
the  Euxine  Sea,  began  with  the  Grypes  or  Griffins  in  the  extreme 
north — the  sacred  character  of  the  Hyperborcxans  beyond  was  incom- 
patible with  aggression  or  Woodshed.     The  Grypes  invaded    the 
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Arimaspians,  wboon  their  part  assailed  their  neiglibors  the  Isscdones. 
These  latter  moved  southward  or  westward  and  drove  the  Scythians 
across  the  Tauais;  while  the  Scythians,  carried  forward  by  this  onset, 
expelled  the  Cimmerians  from  their  territories  along  thePalus  Moeotis 
and  the  Euxine. 

We  see  thus  that  Aristeas  referred  the  attack  of  the  Scythians  upon 
the  Cimmerians  to  a  distant  impulse  proceeding  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Grypes  or  Griffins.  JBut  Herodotus  had  heard  it  explained 
in  another  waywhich  he  seems  to  think  more  correct — the  Scytliians, 
originally  occupants  of  Asia,  or  the  regions  east  of  the  Caspian,  had 
been  driven  across  the  Araxes,  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful 
war  with  the  Massagetae,  and  precipitated  upon  the  Cimmerians  in 
Europe. 

When  tliQ  Scythian  host  approached,  the  Cimmerians  were  not 
agreed  among  themselves  whether  to  resist  or  retire.  The  majority 
of  the  people  were  dismayed  and  wi$hed  to  evacuate  the  territory, 
while  the  kings  of  the  dilfereut  tribes  resolved  to  fight  and  perish  at 
home.  Those  who  were  animated  with  such  fierce  despair,  divided 
themselves  along  with  the  kings  into  two  equal  bodies,  and  perished 
by  each  other's  hands  near  the  river  Tyras,  w  here  the  sepulchers  of 
the  kings  w^ere  yet  shown  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  mass  of  the 
Cimmerians  tied  and  abandoned  their  country  to  the  Scythians;  who, 
however,  not  content  with  possession  of  the  country,  followed  the 
fugitives  across  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  from  west  to  east,  under 
tiie  command  of  their  prince  Madyes,  son  of  Protothyes.  The  Cim- 
merians, coasting  along  the  east  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  passing  to  the 
west  of  Mount  Caucasus,  made  their  way  first  into  Kolchis,  and  next 
into  Asia  Minor,  w^here  they  established  themselves  on  the  peninsula 
on  the  northern  coast,  near  the  site  of  the  subsequent  Grecian  city  of 
Sinope.  But  the  Scythian  pursuers,  mistaking  the  course  taken  by 
the  fugitives,  follow^ed  the  more  circuitous  route  east  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus near  to  the  Caspian  Sea;  which  brought  them,  not  into  Asia 
Minor,  but  into  Media.  Both  Asia  Minor  and  Media  became  thus 
exposed  nearly  at  the  same  time  to  the  ravages  of  northern  Nomads. 

These  two  stories,  representing  the  belief  of  Herodotus  and 
Aristeas,  involve  t\\e  assumption  that  the  Scythians  were  compara- 
tively recent  immigrants  into  the  territory  between  the  Ister  and  the 
Palus  Ma'otis.  But  the  legends  of  the  Scythians  themselves,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Pontic  Greeks,  imply  the  contrary  of  this  assumption; 
and  describe  the  Scythians  as  primitive  and  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
the  countr}'.  Both  legends  are  so  framed  as  to  explain  a  triple  divis- 
ion, which  probabl}^  may  have  prevailed,  of  the  Scythian  aggregate 
nationality,  traced  up  to  three  heroic  brothers:  both  also  agree  in 
^awarding  the  predominance  to  the  youngest  brother  of  the  three, 
though,  "in  other  respects,  the  names  and  incidents  of  the  two  are 
altogether  dillereDt,    The  Scythians  called  themselves  Skoloti. 

Such  material  diftorenccG,  m  th?e  various  accounts  ^ivcn  to  Herod' 
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otus  of  the  Scythian  aijd  Cimmerian  invasions  of  Asia,  are  by  no 
means  wonderful,  seeing  that  nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed 
between  that  event  and  his  visit  to  the  Pontus.  That  the  Cimmer- 
ians (perhaps  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  great  Thracian  name 
and  conterminous  with  tlje  Getae  on  the  Danube)  were  the  previous 
tenants  of  much  of  the  territory  between  the  Ister  and  the  Palus 
Ma^otis,  and  that  they  were  expelled  in  the  seventh  century  b  c,  by 
the  Scythians,  we  may  follow  Herodotus  in  believing.  But  Niebuhr 
has  shown  that  there  is  great  intrinsic  improbability  in  his  narrative 
of  the  march  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  fugitives  by  the  Scythians.  That  the  latter  would  pursue  at 
all,  wlien  an  extensive  territory  was  abandoned  to  them  without 
resistance,  is  hardly  supposable :  that  they  w^ould  pursue  and  mistake 
their  way,  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe;  nor  can  we  overlook  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the  Caucasian  passes,  in  the  route 
ascribed  to  the  Cimmerians.  Niebuhr  supposes  the  latter  to  have 
marched  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  w^estern  side  of  the  Euxine  and 
across  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  after  having  been  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  by  the  Scythians  near  the  river  Tyras,  where  their  last 
kings  fell  and  were  interred.  Though  this  is  both  an  easier  route, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  other  occupants  expelled 
from  the  same  territory,  wc  must,  in  the*  absence  of  positive  evidence, 
treat  the  point  as  unauthenticated. 

The  inroad  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor  was  doubtless  con- 
nected with  their  expulsion  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  by 
the  Scythians,  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  wns  at  all  connected 
(as  Herodotus  had  been  told  that  it  was)  with  the  invasion  of  3Iedia 
by  the  Scythians,  except  as  happening  near  about  the  same  time. 
The  same  great  evolution  of  Scythian  power,  or  propulsion  by  other 
tribes  behind,  may  have  occasioned  both  events — brought  about  by 
different  bodies  of  Scythians,  but  nearly  contemporaneous. 

Herodotus  tells  us  two  facts  respecting  the  Cimmerian  immigrants 
into  Asia  Minor.  They  committed  destructive,  through  transient, 
ravages  in  many  parts  of  Paphlagonia,  Plirygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia — 
xmd  they  occupied  permanently  the  northern  peninsula,  whereon  the 
Greek  city  of  Sinope  was  afterward  planted.  Had  the  elegies  of  the 
contemporary  Ephesian  poet  Kallinus  been  preserved,  we  should 
have  known  better  how  to  appreciate  these  trying  times.  He  strove 
to  keep  alive  the  energy  of  his  countrymen  against  the  formidabhi 
invaders.  From  later  authors  (who  probably  had  these  poems  before 
them)  we  learn  that  the  Cimmerian  host,  having  occupied  the  Lydian 
chief  town  Sardis  (its  inaccessible  acropolis  defied  them),  poured 
with  their  wagons  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kaister,  took  and 
sacked  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  and. even  threatened  the  temple 
of  xlriemls  at  Ephesus.  But  the  goddess  so  w^ell  protected  her  own 
tov;n  and  sanctuary,  that  Lygdamis,  the  leader  of  the  Cimmerians, 
whose  uauiG  marks  him  for  a  Greek,  after  a  .^ea^n  of  prosp^ous 
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depredation  in  Lydia  and  Ionia,  conducting  liis  host  into  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Kilikia.was  there  overwhelmed  and  slain.  Though 
these  marauders  perished,  the  Cimmerian  settlers  in  the  territory  near 
Sinope  remained:  and  Ambron,  the  first  Milesian  cekist  who  tried  to 
colonize  that  spot,  was  slain  by  them,  if  we  may  believe  Skj^mnus. 
Thev  are  not  mentioned  afterward,  ])ut  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  they  appear  under  the  name  of  the  Chalybes,  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  along  that  coast  Ijetween  the  JVIariandynians  and 
Paphlagonians,  and  whom  Mela  notices  as  adjacent  to  Sinope  and 
Amisus.  Other  authors  place  the  Chalybes,  on  severl  adiifercnt  points, 
more  to  the  east,  through  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude — between 
the  Mosynceki  and  Tibareni — near  the  river  Thermodon — and  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Araxcs  ;  but 
Herodotus  and  Mela  recognize  Chalybes  westward  of  the  river  Halys 
and  the  Paphlagonians,  near  to  Sinope.  These  (-hr.lybcs  were  brave 
mountaineers,  though  savage  in  manners;  distinguished  as  producers 
and  workers  of  the  iron  which  their  mountains  alf  ordcd.  In  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Greeks,  as  manifested  in  a  variety  of  fabulous  notic(  s, 
they  are  plainly  connected  with  Soythians  or  Cimmerians;  whence  it 
seems  probable  that  this  connection  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Herod- 
otus in  regard  to  the  inland  population  near  Sinope. 

Herod oUis  seems  to  have  conceived  only  one  invasion  of  Asia  by 
the  Cimmerians,  during  the  reign  of  Ardys  in  Lydia.  Ardys  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sadyattes,  who  reigned  twelve  years;  and  it  was 
Alyattes,  son  and  successor  of  Sadyattes  (according  to  Herodotus), 
who  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from  Asia.  But  Strabo  seems  to  speak 
of  several  invasions,  in  which  the  Treres,  a  Thracian  tribe,  were  con- 
cerned, and  which  are  not  clearly  discriminated;  while  Kallisthen^s 
affirmed  that  Sardis  had  been  taken  by  the  Treres  and  Lykiaus.  We 
see  only  that  a  large  and  fair  portion  of  Asia  Minor  was ^f or  much  of 
this  seventh  century  B.C.  in  possession  of  these  destroying  Nomads, 
who  while  on  the  one  hand  they  afflicted  the  Ionic  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand  indirectlj^  befriended  them  by  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
Lydian  monarchy. 

The  invasion  of  Upper  Asia  by  the  Scythians  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  simultaneous  with  that  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Cimmerians,  but 
more  ruinous  and  longer  protracted.  The  Median  King  Kyaxares, 
called  away  from  the  siege  of  Nineveh  to  oppose  them,  was  totally 
defeated;  and  the  Scythians  became  full  masters  of  the  country. 
They  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia,  as  far  as  Pal- 
( sline  and  the  borders^  of  Egypt,  where  Psammetichus  the  Egyptian 
king  met  them  and  only  redeemed  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  pray- 
ers and  costly  presents.  In  their  return  a  detachment  of  them  sacked  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  atAskalon:  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  the  god- 
dess avenied  both  upon  the  plunderers  and  their  d(>scendants,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations,  Twenty-eight  j^ears  did  their  dominion 
in  Upper  Asia  ctintiuue,  TVith  intolerable  cruelty  and  oppression; 
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until  at  length  Kyaxares  and  the  Medes  found  means  to  entrap  the 
chiefs  into  a  banquet,  and  slew^  them  in  the  hour  of  intoxication. 
The  Scythian  host  once  expelled,  the  Medes  resumed  their  empire. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  these  Scythians  returned  to  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, where  they  found  that  during  their  long  absence  their  wives 
had  intermarried  with  the  slaves,  while  the  new  offspring  which  had 
grown  up  refused  to  readmit  them.  A  deep  trench  had  been  drawn 
across  a  line  over  which  their  march  lay,  and  the  new-grown  youth 
defended  it  with  bravery,  until  at  length  (so  the  story  runs)  the 
returning  masters  took  up  their  whips  instead  of  arms,  and  scourged 
the  rebellious  slaves  into  submission. 

Little  as  we  know  about  the  particulars  of  these  Cimmerian  and 
Scythian  inroads,  they  deserve  notice  as  the  first  (at  least  the  first  his- 
torically known)  among  the  numerous  invasions  of  cultivated  Asia 
and  Europe  by  the  Nomads  of  Tartary.  Huns,  Avars,  Bulgarians, 
Magyars,  Turks,  Mongols,  Tartars,  etc.,  are  found  in  subsequent  cen- 
turies repeating  the  same  infliction,  and  establishing  a  dominion  both 
more  durable,  and  not  less  destructive,  than  the  transient  scourge  of 
the  Scythians  during  the  reign  of  Kyaxares. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Asia,  the  full  extent  and 
power  of  the  Median  empire  was  re-established  ;  and  Kyaxares  was 
enabled  again  to  besiege  Nineveh.  He  took  that  great  city,  and  re- 
duced under  his  dominion  all  the  Assyrians  except  those  who  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  This  conquest  was  achieved  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign,  and  he  bequeathed  the  Median  empire,  at  the  maxi- 
mum  of  its  grandeur,  to  his  son  Astyages,  in  595  B.C. 

As  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians  in  Upper  Asia  lasted  twTnty- 
eight  years  before  they  were  expelled  Iry  Kyaxares,  so  also  the  in- 
roads of  the  Cimmerians  through  Asia  Minor,  which  had  begun  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  continued  through  the 
twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  his  son  Sad3^attes  (629-617  e.g.),  and 
were  finally  terminated  by  Alyattes,  son  of  the  latter.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Cimmerians,  however,  Sadyattes  was  in  a  condition  to  prosecute 
a  war  against  the  Grecian  city  of  Miletus,  which  continued  during  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  reign,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  and 
successor.  Alyattes  continued  the  war  for  five  years  longer.  So  feeble 
was  the  sentiment  of  union  among  the  various  Grecian  towns  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  that  none  of  tliem  would  lend  any  aid  to  Miletus 
except  the  Chians,  who  were  under  special  obligations  to  Miletus  for 
previous  aid  in  a  contest  against  Erythrse.  The  Milesians  unassisted 
were  no  match  for  a  Lydian  army  in  the  field,  though  their  great 
naval  strength  placed  them  out  of  all  danger  of  a  blockade;  and  we 
must  presume  that  the  erection  of  those  mounds  of  earth  against 
the  walls,  whereby  the  Persian  Harpagus  vanquished  the  Ionian 
cities  half  a  century  afterward,  was  then  unknown  to  the  Lydians. 
For  twelve  successive  years  the  Milesian  territorv  was  annually 
overrun  and  ravaged,  previous  to  the  gathering;  in  of  the  crop.     Tliw* 
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inhabitants,  after  having  been  defeated  in  two  ruinous  battles,  gave 

up  all  liope  of  resisting  the  devastation;  so  that  the  task  of  tlie  in- 
vaders became  easy,  and  the  Lydian  army  pursued  their  destructive 
march  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  harps.  While  ruining  the  crops 
and  the  fruit-trees,  Alyattes  would  not  allow  the  farm-buildings  or 
country-houses  to  be  burnt,  in  order  that  the  means  of  production 
might  still  be  preserved,  to  be  again  destroyed  during  the  following 
season.  By  such  unremitting  devastation  the  Milesians  were  re- 
duced to  distress  and  famine,  in  spite  of  their  command  of  the  sen. 
The  fate  whicli  afterward  overtook  th-em  during  the  reign  of  Crce- 
sus  of  becoming  tributary  subjects  to  the  throne  of  Sardis,  would 
liave  begun  half  a  century  earlier,  had  not  Alyattes  unintentionally 
committed  a  profanation  against  the  goddess  Athene.  Her  tcmpfe 
at  Assessus  accidentally  took  fire  and  was  consumed,  wheh  his  sol- 
diers on  a  windy  day  were  burning  the  Milesian  standing  corn. 
Though  no  one  took  notice  of  this  incident  at  the  time,  yet  Alyattes 
on  his  return  to  Sardis  was  smitten  with  prolonged  sickness.  Un- 
able to  obtain  relief,  he  dispatched  envoys  to  seek  humble  advice 
from  the  god  at  Delphi.  But  the  Pythian  priestess  refused  to  fur- 
nish any  healing  suggestions  until  he  should  have  rebuilt  the  burnt 
temple  of  Athene, — and  Periander,  at  that  time  despot  of  Corinth, 
having  learnt  the  tenor  of  this  reply,  transmitted  private  informa- 
tion of  it  to  Thrasybulus  despot  of  Miletus,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately allied.  Presently  there  aiTived  at  Miletus  a  herald  on  the 
part  of  Alyattes,  proposing  a  truce  for  the  special  purpose  of  ena- 
bling him  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  temple — the  Lydian  monarch  be- 
lieving the  Milesians  to  be  so  poorly  furnished  with  subsistence  that 
they  would  gladly  embrace  such  temporary  relief.  But  the  herald 
on  his  arrival  found  abundance  of  corn  heaped  up  in  the  agora,  and 
the  citizens  engaged  in  feasting  and  enjoyment;  for  Thrasybulus 
had  caused  all  flie  provision  in  the  town,  boUi  public  and  private,  to 
be  brought  out,  in  order  that  the  herald  might  see  the  Milesians  in  a 
condition  of  apparent  plenty,  and  carry  the  news  of  it  to  his  master. 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  Alyattes,  under  the  persuasion  that  his 
repeated  devastation  inflicted  upon  the  Milesians  no  sensible  priva- 
tions, abandoned  his  hostile  designs,  and  concluded  with  them  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance.  It  was  his  first  proceeding  to  build 
two  temples  to  Athene,  in  place  of  the  one  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  he  then  forthwith  recovered  from  his  protracted  mal- 
ady. His  gratitude  for  the  cure  was  testified  by  the -transmission  of 
a  large  silver  bowl,  with  an  iron  footstand  welded  together  by  the 
Chiaii  artist  Glaukus — the  inventor  of  the  art  of  thus  joining  to- 
gether pieces  of  iron. 

Alyattes  is  said  to  have  carried  on  other  operations  against  some 
of  the  Ionic  Greeks:  he  took  Smyrna,  but  was  defeated  in  an  in- 
road on  the  territory  of  Klazomcntc.  But  on  the  whole  his  long 
reign  of  fifty  seven   years   was  one  of    uanquillity  to  tho  Giecian 
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cities  on  the  coast,  though  we  hear  of  an  expedition  which  he  under- 

took  against  Karia.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  during  youth  of 
overweening  insolence,  but  to  have  acquired  afterward  a  just  and 
improved  character.  By  an  Ionian  wife  he  became  father  of  Cra3- 
sus,  whom  even  during  his  lifetime  he  appointed  satrap  of  the  town 
of  Adramyttium  and  the  neighboring  plain  of  Thebe.  But  he  had 
also  other  wives  and  other  sons,  and  one  of  the  latter,  Adramytus, 
is  reported  as  the  founder  of  Adramyttium.  How  far  his  dominion 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Wmov  extended,  we  do  not  know,  but  verv 
probably  his  long  and  comparatively  inactive  reign  may  have  favored 
•  the  accumulation  of  those  treasures  which  afterward  rendered  the 
^vealth^  of  Cro3sus  so  proverbial.  His  monument,  an  enormous 
p\;ramidal  mound  upon  a  stone  base,  erected  near  Sardis  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  whole  Sardian  population,  was  the  most  memor- 
able curiosity  in  Lydia  durinir  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  was 
inferior  only  to  the  gigantic  edifi"ces  of  Egvpt  and  Babylon. 

Croesus  obtained  the  throne,  at  the  deatli  of  his  father,  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  latter.  But  there  was  a  party  among  the  Lydians 
who  had  favored  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Pantaleon.  One  of 
the  richest  chiefs  of  that  party  was  put  to  death  afterward  by  the 
new  king,  under  the  cruel  torture  of  a  spiked  carding  machine— his 
property  being  confiscated.  The  ag2:ressive  reign  of  Croesus,  lasting 
foiirtcen  years  (559-545  B.C.),  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  long 
quiescence  of  his  father  during  a  reign  of  fiftv-seveu  years. 

Pretenses  being  easily  found  for  war  against  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
Croesus  attacked  them  one  after  the  other.  Unfortunately  \ve  know 
neither  the  particulars  of  these  successive  aggressions,  nor  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Ionic  cities,  so  as  to  be'able  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  the  fifth  of  the  Mermnad  kings  of  Sardis  met  with  such 
unqualified  success,  in  an  enterprise  which  his  predecessors  had 
attempted  in  vain.  Miletus  alone,  with  the  aid  of  Chios,  had 
resisted  Al3^attes  and  Sadyattes  for  eleven  vears — and  Crcesus  pos- 
sessed no  naval  force,  any  more  than  his  father  and  grandfather. 
But  on  this  occasion,  not  one  of  the  towns  can  have  displayed  the 
like  individual  energy.    In  regard  to  the  Milesians,  we  may  perhaps 

suspect  that  the  period  now  under  consideration  was  comprised  in 
that  long  duration  of  intestine  conflict  which  Herodotus  represents 
(though  without  defining  exactly  when)  to  have  crippled  the  forces 
of  the  city  for  two  generations,  and  which  was  at  length  appeased 
by  a  memorable  decision  of  some  arbitrators  invited  from  Paros. 
These  latter,  called  in  by  mutual  consent  of  the  exhausted  antago- 
nist parties  at  Miletus,  found  both  the  city  and  her  territory  in  a  state 
of  general  neglect  and  ruin.  But  on  surveying  the  lands,  they  dis- 
covered some  which  still  appear  to  be  tilled  with  undiminished  dili- 
gence and  skill:  to  the  proprietors  of  these  lands  thev  consigned  the 
government  of  the  town,  in  the  belief  that  they  woidd  manage  the 
public  affairs  with  as  much  success  as  their  own.     Such  a  state  of 
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intestine  weakness  Avould  pnitly  explain  the  easy  subjugation  of  the 
Milesiaus  by  Ciu'sus;  wliile  there  was  little  in  the  habits  of  the  Ionic 
cities  to  present  the  chance  of  united  efforts  against  a  common 
enemy.    These  cities,  far  from  keeping  up  any  effective  political 

confc'cleration,  were  in  a  state  of  liabitual  jealousy  of  each  ether, 
and  not  un frequently  in  actual  war.  The  connnon  religious  festi- 
vals— the  Deliac  festival  as  well  as  the  Pan-Ionia,  and  afterward 
the  Ephesia  in  place  of  the  Delia — seem  to  have  been  regularly  fre- 
quented by  all  the  cities  throughout  the  worst  of  times.  But  these 
assemblies  had  no  direct  political  function,  nor  were  they  permitted 
to  control  that  sentiment  of  separate  cit3'-autonomy  which  was  par- 
amount in  the  Greek  mind — though  their  influence  was  extremeljr 
precious  in  calling  forth  social  sympathies.  Apart  from  the  periodi- 
cal festival,  meetings  for  special  emergencies  were  held  at  the  Pan- 
Ionic  temple;  but  from  such  meetings  any  city,  not  directly  impli- 
cated, kept  aloof.  As  in  this  case,  so  in  others  not  less  critical 
throughout  the  historical  period — the  incapacity  of  large  political 
combination  was  the  source  of  constant  danger,  and  ultimately 
proved  the  cause  of  ruin,  to  the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian 
states.  Herodotus  warmly  commends  the  advice  given  by  Thalesto 
his  Ionic  countrymen— and  given  (to  use  his  remarkable  expression) 
"  before  the  ruin  of  Ionia" — that  a  common  senate,  invested  with 
authority  over  all  the  twelve  cities,  should  be  formed  within  the 
walls  of  Teos,  as  the  most  central  in  position;  and  that  all  the  other 
cities  should  account  themselves  mere  denies  of  this  aggregate  com- 
monwealth or  Polls.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  was  the  una- 
vailing aspiration  of  many  a  patriot  of  Miletus  or  Ephesus,  even 
before  the  linal  operations  of  Cropsus  were  opened  against  them. 

That  prince  attacked  the  Greek  cities  successively,  finding  or  mak- 
ing different  pretenses  for  hostility  against  each.  He  began  with 
Ephesus,  which  is  said  to  have  been  then  governed  by  a  despot  of 
harsh  and  oppressive  character,  named  Pindarus,  whose  father  Melas 

had  married  a  daughter  of  Alyattes,  and  who  was  therefore  himself 
nephew  of  Croesus.  The  latter,  having  in  vain  invited  Pindarus  and 
the  Epliesians  to  surrender  the  town,  brought  up  his  forces  and 
attacked  the  walls.  One  of  the  towers  being  overthrown,  the  Ephe- 
sians  abandoned  all  hope  of  defending  their  town,  and  sought  safety 
by  placing  it  under  the  guardianship  of  Artemis,  to  whose  temple 
they  carried  a  rope  from  the  walls — a  distance  little  less  than  seven 
furlongs.  They  at  the  same  time  sent  a  message  of  supplication  to 
Croesus,  who  is  said  to  have  granted  them  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties,  out  of  reverence  to  the  protection  of  Artemis;  exacting  at 
the  same  time  that  Pindarus  should  quit  the  place.  Such  is  the  tale 
of  which  we  find  a  confused  mention  in  yElian  and  Poh'aenus.  But 
Herodotus,  while  he  notices  the  fact  of  the  long  rope  whereby  the 
Ephesians  sought  to  place  themselves  in  contact  with  their  divine  pro 
tcctress,  does  not  indicate  that  Croesus  was  induced  to  treat  thorn 
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more  favorably.  Ephesus,  like  all  the  other  Grecian  towns  on  the 
coast,  was  brought  \mder  subjection  and  tribute  to  him.  How  he 
dealt  with  them,  and  what  degree  of  coercive  precaution  he  employed 
either  to  insure  subjection  or  collect  tribute,  the  brevity  of  the  his- 
torian does  not  acquaint  us.  But  they  were  required  partially  at 
least,  if  not  entirely,  to  raze  their  fortifications;  for  on  occasion  of 
the  danger  which  supervened  a  few  years  afterward  from  Cyrus, 
the}^  are  found  practically  unfortified. 

Thus  completely  successful  in  his  aggressions  on  the  continental 
Asiatic  Greeks,  Croesus  conceived  the  idea  of  assembling  a  fleet,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  islanders  of  Chios  and  Samos;'but 
became  convinced  (as  some  said,  by  the  sarcastic  remark  of  one  of 
the  seven  Greek  sages.  Bias  or  Pittiikus)  of  the  impracticability  of  the 
project.  He  carried  his  arms,  however,  with  full  success,  over  other 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor,  until  he  had  subdued  the  whole 
territory  within  the  river  Halys,  excepting  only  the  KiUkiansand  the 
Lykiaus.  The  Lydian  empire  thus  reached  the  maximum  of  its 
power,  comprehending,  besides  the  ^.ohc,  Ionic,  and  Doric  Greeks 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Phrygians,  Mvsians,  Mariandynians, 
Chalybes,  Paphlagonians,  Thynian  and  Bithynian  Thracians,  Kari- 
ans,  and  Pamphylians.  And  the  treasures  amassed  by  Croesus  at 
Sardis,  derived  partly  from  this  great  number  of  tributaries,  partly 
from  mines  in  various  places  as  well  as  the  auriferous  sands  of  tho 
Paktolus,  exceeded  anything  which  the  Greeks  had  ever  before 
known. 

We  learn,  from  t!.e  brief  but  valuable  observations  of  Herodotus, 
to  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  these  conquests  of  Croesus,  with 

reference  not  merely  to  the  Grecian  cities  actually  subjected,  but  also 
Indirectly  to  the  whole  Grecian  world. 

*' Before  the  reign  of  Croesus  (observes  the  historian)  all  the  Greeks 
were  free:  it  was  by  him  first  that  Greeks  were  subdued  into  trib- 
ute." And  he  treats  this  event  as  the  initial  phenomenon  of  tho 
series,  out  of  which  grew  tiie  hostile  relations  between  the  Greeks  on 
one  side,  and  Asia  as  represented  by  the  Persians  on  the  other,  which 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  Croesus  that  the  Greeks  were  first  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  tolerably  large  barbaric  aggregate  under  a  warlike  and 
enterprising  prince,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to  manifest  the  inher- 
ent weakness  of  their  political  system,  from  its  incapacity  of  large 
combination.  The  separated  autonomous  cities  could  only  maintain 
their  independence  either  through  similar  disunion  on  the  part  of 
barbaric  adversaries — or  by  supe'riority,  on  their  own  side,  of  mili- 
tary organization  as  well  as  of  geographical  position.  The  situation 
of  Greece  proper  and  of  the  islands  was  favorable  to  the  maintenance 

of  such  a  system:  not  so  the  shores  of  Asia  with  a  wide  interior 
country  behind.  The  Ionic  Greeks  were  at  this  time  different  from 
what  Uiey  became  during  the  ensuing  century.     Little  inferior  iu 
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ener-y  to  Athens  or  to  the  general  body  of  European  Greeks  they 
coaW  doubtless  have  maintained  their  independence  liad  they  cor- 
dSy  combined.  But  it  vviil  be  seen  hereafter  thut  the  Greek  «>1- 
o  ief-p'anted  as  isolated  settlements,  and  nidisposcd  to  pohtical 
union  c^-en  ^vhen  neighbors-all  of  them  fell  into  dependence  so 
soon  MS  attack  from  the  interior  came  to  be  powerful  y  organized; 
csncc-  al  V  f  that  onjanization  was  conducted  by  leaders  panially 
[mmoved  through  contact  with  the  Greeks  themselves.  Small  auton- 
omous dies  maintain  themselves  so  long  as  they  have  only  ene.njes 
of  U,e  like  strength  to  deal  vvitli:  but  to  resist  larger  aggrega  es 
rcQU  res  such  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circuuistauces  as  can  hardly 
mn  dn  lon.^  without  interruption.  And  the  ultimate  suboection  of 
eX  Greece,  under  the  kings  of  Macedon,_was  only  an  exemphfi- 
filion  on  the  widest  scale  of  this  same  pruiciple.  ,  .  .    ., 

The  Lvdiau  monarchy  under  fro^sus,  the  largest  with  winch  the 
Greeks  had  come  into  contact  down  to  that  moment,  was  very  soon 
absorbed  into  a  still  larger-the  Persian;  of  .anch  ^I'e  Ionic  GrecU 
after  unavailing  resistance,  became  the  subjects.     The  partial  s}  in- 
pathy  and   aid  which   they  obtained   from   the    indgpeuden    or 
EuroDcan  Greeks,  tl.eir  western  neighbors,  followed  by  the  fruitless 
Sempt  on  the  part  of  the  Persian"  king  to  add  these  la  ter  to  his 
e3   -ave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  Grecian  history  and  p.oceed- 
ino-s     Ftrst  it  necessitated  a  degree  of  central  action  against  the 
Persians  which  was  foreign  to  Greek   political  instmct;   nex      it 
opened  to  the  noblest  and  most  enterprising  section  of  the  ncHeuiC 
name-the  Athenians-an  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  at  the 
head  of  this  centralizing  tendency,  while  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances forei"-n  and  domestic,  imparted  to  them  at  the  same  time 
thit  extraordinary  and  many-sided  impulse,  combining  action  with 
o^-fanizatton  wliich  gave  such  brilliancy  to  the  period  of  Herodotus 
ami  Thucydides.     It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  splendid  phenomena  of 
Grecian  history  grew,   directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  reluc  ant 
dependence  in  which  U.c  Asiatic  Greeks  were  hol.l  by  the  inland  bar- 
baric  DOwers,  besiinning  with  Croesus. 

These  few  obs?rvutions  will  suffice  to  intimate  that  a  new  phase  of 

Grecian  history  is  now  on  the  point  of  opening,     j^own  to  the  time 

of  Croesus,  almost  everything  which  is  done  or  suffered  b>  the  Gric- 

cian  cities  bears  only  upon  one  or  other  of  them  separately;  tho 

instinct  of  the  Greeks  repudiates  even  the  modified  form  of  political 

centralization,  and  there  are  no  circumstances  in  operation  to  torco 

\  it  upon  them.     Relation  of  power  and  subjection  exists  between  a 

'  strono-  and  a  weak  state,  but  no  tendency  to  standing  political  co-ordi^ 

natioS      From  this  time  forward,  we  shall  see  partial  causes  at  work, 

tendim>-  in  this  direction,   and  not  without  considerable  intluence; 

thou^xh  always  at  war  with  the  indestructible  instinct  of  the  nation, 

and  frequently  counteracted  by  BclfishncKS  and  mifcconduct  on  tho 

part  of  the  leading  cities. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PHENICIANS. 

Op  the  Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  so  far  as  they  acted  upon  the  condition,  or  occupied  the 
thouglits,  of  the  early  Greeks,  without  undertaking  to  investi^tite 
thoroughly  their  previous  history.  Like  the  Lydians,  all  three 
became  absorbed  into  the  vast  mass  of  the  Persian  empire,  retainin"- 
however,  their  social  character  and  peculiarities  after  havin^-  beeii 
robbed  of  their  political  independence.  ^^ 

The  Persians  and  Medes— portions  of  the  Arian  race,  and  members 
of  what  has  been  classified,  in  respect  of  language,  as  the  great  Indo- 
European  family—occupied  a  part  of  the  vast  space  comprehended 
between  the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  (runnin*' 
eastward  of  the  Tigris  and  nearly  parallelwith  that  river)  on  the  west? 
The  Phenicians  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  belonired  to  tlie  Semitic* 
Aramaean,  or  Syro- Arabian  family,  comprising,  besides,  the  Syrians' 
Jews,  Arabians,  and  in  part  the  Abyssinians.     To  what  estai3lished 

family  of  the  human  race  the  swarthy  and  curly-haired  Egyptians  are 
to  be  assigned,  has  been  much  disputed.  We  cannot  i^ckon  them 
as  members  of  either  of  the  two  preceding,  and  the  most  careful 
inquiries  render  it  probable  that  their  physical  type  was  somethino^ 
purely  African,  approximating  in  many  points  to  that  of  the  jSTe^ro'' 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Phenician  merchant^'and 
trading  vessel  figures  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  a  wx-Il-known  visitor 
and  that  the  variegated  robes  and  golden  ornaments  fabricated  at 
Sidon  are  prized  among  the  valuable  ornaments  belongin<»-  to  the 
chiefs.  We  have  reason  to  conclude  generally,  that  in  Ihese  early 
times  the  Phenicians  traversed  the  ^n:ean  Sea  habitually,  and  even 
formed  settlements  for  trading  and  mining  purposes  upon  some  of  its 
islands.  On  Thasos,  especially,  near  the  coast  of  Thrace,  traces  of 
their  abandoned  gold-mines  were  visible  even  in  the  days  of  Herodo- 
tus, indicating  both  persevering  labor  and  considerable  leno-th  of 
occupation.  But  at  the  time  when  the  historical  era  opens'  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  course  of  gradual  retirement  from  these  re'o-ions 
Their  commerce  had  taken  a  different  direction.  Of  this  change  we 
can  furnish  no  particulars;  but  we  may  easily  understand  that  the 
increase  of  the  Grecian  marine,  both  %varlike  and  commercial,  would 
render  it  inconvenient  for  the  Phenicians  to  encounter  such  enter- 
prising rivals— piracy  (or  private  war  at  sea),  being  then  an  habitual 
proceeding,  especially  with  regard  to  foreigners. 

The  Plienician  towns  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  about  120  miles  in  length— never  more,  and  generally 
much  less,  than  twenty  miles  in  breadth— between  Mount  Libanus 
and  the  sea.     Aradus  (on  an  islet,  with  Antaradus  and  Marathus  over 

against  it  on  the  mainland)  was  the  northernmost,  and  Tyre  tho 
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southernmost  (also  upon  a  little  island,  \vith  Pala?-Tyrus  and  a  fertile 
adjacent  plain  over  a<!:ainst  it).  Between  the  two  were  situated  Sidon, 
Berytus,  Tripolis,  and  Byblus,  l)esides  some  smaller  towns  attached 
to  one  or  otlier  of  these  last-mentioned,  mid  several  islands  close  to 
the  coast  occupied  in  like  manner;  while  the  colony  of  Myriandrus 
lay  farther  north,  near  the  borders  of  Kilikia.  Vs  hether  Sidon  or 
Tyre  was  the  most  ancient,  seems  not  determinable.  If  it  be  true,  as 
some  authorities  affirmed,  that  Tyre  was  originally  planted  from 
Sidon,  the  colony  must  have  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  surpass  its 
metropolis  in  power  and  consideration ;  for  it  became  the  chief  of  all 
the  Pheniciau  towns.  Aradus,  the  next  in  importance  after  the^e 
two,  was  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon.  and  all  the  rest  either  by 
Tyrian  or  Sidonian  settlers.  Within  this  confined  territory  was  con- 
centrated a  greater  degree  of  commercial  wealth,  enterprise,  and 
manufacturing  ingenuity,  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  contemporary  world.  Each  town  was  an  inticpendent  com- 
munity, having  its  own  surrounding  territory  and  political  con.^titu- 
tion  and  its  own  hereditary  prince;  though  the  annals  of  Tyre  display 
many  instances  of  ])rinces  assassinated  by  men  who  succeeded  them 
on  the  throne.  Tyre  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain  presiding, 
perhaps  controlling,  authority  over  all  of  them,  which  was  not 
always  willingly  submitted  to;  and  examples  occur  in  which  the 
inferior  towns,  when  Tyre  was  pressed  bv  a  foreign  eneni}',  tock  the 
opportunity  of  revolting,  or  at  least  etooci  aloof.  The  same  difllcully 
of  managing  satisfactorily  the  relations  between  a  presiding  town 
and  its  confederates,  which  Grecian  history  manifests,  is  found  also 
to  prevail  in  Phenicia,  and  will  be  hereafter  remarked  in  regard  to 
Carthage;  wiiile  the  same  ciTccts  are  also  perceived,  of  the  autonom- 
ous city  polity,  in  keeping  alive  the  individual  energies  and  regulated 
aspirations  of  the  inhal)itants.  The  predominant  sentiment  of  jealous 
town-isolation  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  of  Tripolis, 
established  jointly  by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.  It  consisted  of 
three  distinct  towns,  each  one  furlong  apart  from  the  other  two,  and 

each  with  its  own  separate  walls;  though  probabl}^  constituting  to  a 
certain  extent  one  political  community,  and  serving  as  a  place  of 
common  meeting  and  deliberation  for  the  entire  Phenician  name. 
The  outlying  promontories  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  touched  the 
sea  along  the  Phenician  coast,  and  th.osc  mountainous  ranges,  though 
rendering  a  large  portion  of  the  very  contiiied  area  unlit  for^cultivation 
of  corn,  ftirnished  whatwas  perhaps  yet  more  indispensable — abundant 
supplies  oT  timber  for  ship-building;  wiiile  the  entire  want  of  all 
Tvood  in  Bab3donia,  except  the  date  palm,  restricted  the  Assyrians 
of  that  territory  from  maritime  traffic  on  the  Persian  gulf.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  also  afforded  shelter  to  tribes 
of  predatory  Arabs,  wdio  continually  infested  both  llie  Phenician  ter- 
ritory and  the  rich  neighboring  plain  of  Coile-Sj'ria. 
The  splendid  temple  of  that  great  Phenician  god  (Melkarth),  whom 
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the  Greeks  called   Herakles,  was   situated   in  Tyre.     The  Tyrians 
affirmed  that  its  establishment  had  been  coeval  with  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  2800  years  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.     This  god, 
•  the  companion  and  protector  of  their  colonial  settlements,  and  the 

ancestor  of  the  Phenico-Libyan  kings,  is  found  especially  at  Car- 
thage, Gades,  and  Thasos.  Some  supposed  that  the  Phenicians  had 
migrated  to  their  site  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  previous  abodes 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  or  on  islands  (named  Tylus  and 
Aradus)  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  while  others  treated  the  Mediterranean 
Phenicians  as  original,  and  the  others  as  colonists.  Whether  such  bo 
the  fjict  or  not,  history  knows  them  in  no  other  portion  of  Asia  earlier 
than  in  Phenicia  proper. 

Though  the  invincible  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  Phenicians 
maintained  them  as  a  people  of  importance  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  yet  the  period  of  their  widest  range  and  greatest 
efficiency  is  to  be  sought  much  earlier — anterior  to  700  B.C.     In  these 
remote  times  they  and  their  colonists  were  the  exclusive  navigators  of 
the  Mediterranean :  tlie  rise  of  the  Greek  maritime  settlements  ban- 
ished their  commerce  to  a  great  degree  from  the  -^gean  sea,  and 
embarrassed   it  even   in  the  more  westerly  waters,     their  colonial 
establishments  wx're  formed  in  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  Spain.     The  greatness  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of  Carthage, 
Utica,  and  Gades,  attest  the  long-sighted  plans  of  Phenician  traders, 
even  in  days  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.     We  trace  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  Tyre,  and  the  distant  navigation  of  her  vessels  through 
the  Red  sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Arabia,  back  to  the  days  of  David 
and  Solomon.     And  as  neither  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  or 
Indians,  addressed  themselves  to  a  sea-faring  life,  so  it  seems  that  both 
the  importation  and  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  India  and 
Arabia  into  Western  Asia  and  Europe  were  performed  by  the  Idu- 
maean  Arabs  between  Petra  and  the  Red  sea — bv  the  Arabs  of  Gerrha 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  joined  as  they  were  in  later  times  by  a  body  of 
Chaldoean  exiles  from  Babylonia — and  by  the  more  enterprising  Phe- 
nicians of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  these  two  seas  as  well  as  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  most  ancient  Phenician  colonies  were  Utica,  nearly  on  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  same  gulf  (now 
called  the  Guif  of  Tunis)  as  Carthage,  over  against  Cape  Lilybjeuni 

in  Sicily — and  Gades,  or  Gadeira,  in  Tartessus,  or  the  south-western 
coast  of  Spain.  The  latter  towm,  founded  perhaps  near*1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  has  maintained  a  continuous  prosperity,  and 
a  name  (Cadiz)  substantially  unaltered,  longer  than  any  town  in. 
Europe.  How  well  the  site  of  Utica  was  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  Phenician  colonists  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Carthage 
was  rifterward  established  in  the  same  gulf  and  near  to  the  same  spot, 
and  that  both  the  two  cities  reached  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  The 
distance  of  Gades  from  Tyre  seems- surprising,  and  if  v:e  c^Uculate  by 
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time  instead  of  by  space,  the  Tyrians  were  separated  from  their  Tar- 
tessian  colonists  by  an  interval  greater  than  that  which  now  divides 
an  Englishman  from   Bombay;    fo'r   the   ancient   navigator   always 
coasted  alone;  the  land,  and  Skylax   reckons  seventy-live  days  of, 
voya"-e  fromlhe  Kanopic  (westernmost)  moulh  of  the  Nile  to  the  pil 
lars  (?f  Herakles (Strait  of  Gibraltar);  to  which  some  more  days  must 
be  added  to  represent  thefidl  distance  between  Tyre  and  Gadcs.   But 
the  enterprise  of  these  early  mariners  surmounted  all  diflSculties  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  never  losing  sight  of  the  coast.    Proceed- 
in^  along  the  northern  coast  of  Libya,  at  a  time  when  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile  were  still  closed  by  Egyptian  jealousy  against  all  foreign 
ships,  they  appear  to  have  found  little  temptation  to  colonize  on  the 
dantrerous  coast  near  to  the  two  gulfs  called  the  Great  and  Little 
gyi.fis_in  a  territory  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  water,  and  occu- 
pied by  rude  Libyan  nomads,  who  were  thinly  spread  over  the  wide 
space  between  the  Western  Kile  and  C^ape  Ilerma3a,  now  called  Cape 
Bona.     The  subsequent  Grecian  towns  of  Kyrcne  and  Barka,  whose 
well-chosen  site  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the 
rc"-ion    w^ere   not  planted  with  any  view   to  commerce;   while  the 
Phenitnan  town  of  Leplis,  near  the  gulf  called  the  Great  Syrtis,  was 
established  more  as  a  shelter  for  exiles  from  Sidon  than  by  a  precon- 
certed scheme  of  colonization.     The  site  of  Utica  and  Carthage,  m 
the  gulf  immediately  westward  of  Cape  Bona,  was  convenient  for 
commerce  with  Sicily,  Italy,  nnd  Sardinia;  and  the  other  Phcnician 
rolouies,  Adrumetum,   Neapolis,  Hippo  (two  towns  so  called),  the 
Lesser  Lcptis,  etc.,  were  settled  on  the  coast  not  far  distant  from  the 
eastern  or  western  promontories  which  included  the  Gulf  of  Tunis, 

common  to  Carthage  and  Utica.  .    ,       .      ,     ^      . 

These  early  Phenician  settlements  were  planted  thus  in  the  terri- 
torv  now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
the^French  province  of  Constantine.  From  thence  to  the  Pillars  of 
Herakles  (Strait  of  Gibraltar)  we  do  not  hear  of  any  others.  But  the 
colonv  of  Gades,  outside  of  the  strait,  formed  the  center  of  a  flourish- 
in5>-  and  extensive  commerce,  w^hich  reached  on  one  side  far  to  the 
south  not  less  than  thirty  days' sail  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
—and  on  the  other  side  to  Britain  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  There  were 
numerous  Phenician  factories  and  small  trading  towns  along  the 
wesiern  coast  of  what  is  now  the  empire  of  Morocco;  while  the  island 
of  Kerne,  twelve  days'  sail  alomr  the  coast  from  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, formed  an  established  depot  for  Phenician  merchandise  in  trading 
^vith  the  interior.  There  were,  moreover,  not  far  distant  from  the  coast. 

towns  of  Libyans  or  Ethiopians,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  cen- 
'  tral  regions  resorted,  and  where  they  brought  their  leopard  skins  and 
elephants'  teeth  to  be  exchanged  against  the  unguents  of  Tyre  and  the 
pottery  of  Athens.  So  distant  a  trade  with  the  limited  navigation  of 
that  day,  could  not  be  made  to  embrace  very  bulky  goods. 
But  this  trade,  though  seemingly  a  valuable  one,  constituted  only 
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a  small  part  of  the  sources  of  wealth  open  to  the  Phenicians  of 
Gades.  The  Turditanians  and  Turduli,  who  occupied  the  south- 
western portion  of  Spain  between  the  Anas  river  (Guadiana)  and  the 
Mediterranean,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  civilized  and  improvable 
section  of  the  Iberian  tribes,  well-suited  for  commercial  relations  with 
the  settlers  who  occupied  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  wdio  established  the 
temple,  afterward  so  rich  and  frequented,  of  the  Tyrian  Herakles. 
And  the  extreme  productiveness  of  the  southern  region  of  Spain,  iu 
corn,  fish,  cattle,  and  wine,  as  well  as  in  silver  and  iron,  is  a  topic 
upon  wiiich  w^e  find  but  one  language  among  ancient  writers.  The  . 
territory  round  Gades,  Carteia,  and  tlie  other  Phenician  settlements  ? 
in  this  district,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  by 
the  name  of  Tartessus,  and  regarded  by  tnem  somewhat  in  the  same 
light  as  Mexico  and  Peru  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  three  or  four  centuries  the  Phenicians  had  possessed 
the  entire  monopoly  of  this  Tartessian  trade,  without  any  rivalry  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks.  Probably  the  metals  there  procured  were  in 
those  days  their  most  precious  acquisition,  and  the  tribes  w^ho  occu- 
pied the'mining  regions  of  the  interior  found  a  new  market  and  valu- 
able demand  for  produce  then  obtained  with  a  degree  of  facility 
exagirerated  into  fable.  It  was  from  Gades  as  a  center  that  these 
enterprisimr  traders,  pushing  their  coasting  voyage  yet  farther,  estab- 
lished relations  with  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  perhaps  also  with 
amber-gatherers  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  It  requires  some  effort 
to  carrv  back  our  imaginations  to  the  time,  when,  along  all  this  vast 
length 'of  country,  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
there  was  no  merchant-ship' to  buy  or  sell  goods  except  these  Pheni- 
cians. The  rudest  tribes  find  advantage  in  such  visitors  ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  men  whose  resolute  love  of  gain  braved  so 
many  hazards  and  difficulties,  must  have  been  rewarded  with  profits 
on  the  largest  scale  of  monopoly. 

The  Phenician  settlers  on  the  coast  of  Spain  became  gradually 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  appear  to  have  been  distributed,  either 
in  seperate  townships  or  intermingled  with  the  native  population, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  (Guadina)  and  the  town  of  Malaka 
(Malaga)  on  the  Mediterranean.  Unfortunately  we  are  very  little 
informed  about  their  precise  localities  and  details,  but  we  find  no 
information  of  Phenician  settlements  on  the  Mediterranean  co;isl 
of  Spain  northward  of  Malaka  ;  for  Cartha^gena  or  New  Carthage  was 
a  Cartha2:inian  settlement,  founded  only  in  the  third  century  B.C. — 
after  the  first  Punic  war.    The  Greek  word  Phenicians  being  used  to 

signify  as  well  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  as  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  each  of  them.  Never- 
theless we  can  discern  a  great  and  important  difl[erence  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  establishments,  especially  in  Iberia.  The  Carthaginians 
combined  with  their  commercial  projects  large  schemes  of  conquest 
and  empire.     It  is  thus  that  the  independent  Phenician  establishments 
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in  and  near  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  in  Africa  were  reduced  to  dependence 
iinon  them— while  many  new  small  townships,  direct  from  Curtbagc 
itself  were  planted  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  whole 
of  that  coast  from  the  Greek  Syrtis  westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles 
(Strait  of  Gibraltar)  is  described  as  their  territory  in  the  I  enplus  of 
Skvlax  (B.C.  860).  In  Iberia,  during  the  third  century  bo.,  they 
maintained  large  armies,  constrained  the  inland  lnl)es  to  subjection 
and  acquired  a  dominion  which  nothing  but  the  superior  force  of 
Rome  prevented  from  being  durable  ;  while  in  Sicily  also  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Greeks  prevented  a  similar  consummation.  But  the  lor- 
eign  settlements  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  formed  with  views  purely 
commercial.  In  tlie  region  of  Tartessus,  as  well  as  m  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  outside  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  we  bc.ir  only  of 
pacific  interchansre  and  metallurgy  ;  and  the  number  of  Phcniciaus 
who  acnuired  graduallv  settlements  in  the  interior  was  so  great,  that 
gtrabo  describes  these  towns  (not  less  than  200  m  number)  as  alto- 
Eolher  phenieizcd.  Since,  in  his  time,  the  circumstances  favorable  to 
Sew  Pheuician  immigrations  liad  been  long  passed  and  gone  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  preponderance,  which  this 
foreign  elcmenthad  then  acquired,  to  a  period  several  centuries  earlier 
beeinnin-  at  a  time  when  Tvre  and  Sidon  enjovcd  both  undisputed 
fiutonomy  at  home  and  the'  entire  monopoly  of  Iberian  commerce, 
without  interferenee  from  the  Greeks.  „    ,     r  ^- 

The  eariiest  Grecian  colony  founded  in  Sicily  was  thatofjsaxos 
planted  bv  the  Chalkidians  in  785  B.C.  ;  Syracuse  f<.llow,.,l  in  the  next 
rear  and"during  the  succeeding  century  many  flourishing  Greek  cilies 
took' root  on  the^'island.  These  Greeks  f ouikI  the  Phenicians  already 
in  ,>osses-ion  of  many  outlying  islets  and  promontories  all  round  the 
island,  which  served  them  in  their  trade  with  the  hikels  and  bikans 
who  occupied  the  interior.  The  safety  and  facilities  of  this  estab- 
lished trade  were  to  so  great  a  degree  broken  up  by  the  new-comer.s. 
that  the  Phenicians,  relinquishing  tlieir  numerous  petty  settlements 
round  the  island,  concentrated  themselves  in  three  considerable  towns 
at  the  south-western  angle  near  Lilylwum-Motye,  feoloeis,  and 
Panormus-and  in  the  island  of  JIaUa,  where  they  w-ere  least  widely 
feparated  from  lltica  and  Carthage.  Tlie  Tynans  ot  that  day  were 
hard-pressed  by  the  Assyrians  under  Salmaneser,  and  the  jiower  of 
Carthage  bad  not  vet  reached  its  height;  otherwise  probab  y  this 
retreat  of  the  SiciliKn  Phenicians  before  the  Greeks  would  not  have 
taken  place  without  a  struirgle.  But  the  eariy  Phenicians  superu.r 
to  the  Greeks  in  mercantile  activity,  and  not  disposed  to  contend, 
except  under  circumstances  of  very  superior  force,  with  warlike 
adventurers  bent  on  permanent  settlement,  took  the  prudent  course 
of  circumscribing  their  sphere  of  operations.  A  similar  change 
appears  to  have^akcn  place  in  Cypnis,  the  other  island  la  which 
Greek«i  and  Phenicians  came  into  close  cont.ncl.  If  we  may  trust  tiio 
Tvrian  annals  consulto<l  l>v  the  liiMorian  Mcnander.  Cypress  was  mh- 
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joct  lo  the  Tyrians  even  in  the  time  of  Solomou.  We  do  not  know 
the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  Paphos,  Salamis,  Kitium,  and  the 
other  Grecian  cities  there  planted;  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  i)osterior  to  this  period,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  thus  passed  from  Phenicians  to  Greeks; 
who,  on  their  part,  partially  embraced  and  diffused  the  rites,  sometimes 
voluptuous,  embodied  in  the  Phenician  reli^i>ion.  In  Kilikia,  too, 
especially  at  Tarsus,  the  intrusion  of  Greek  settlers  appears  to  'have 
gradually  hellenized  a  town  originally  Phenician  and  Assyrian;  con- 
tributing, along  with  the  other  Grecian  settlements  (Phaselis,  Aspen- 
dus,  and  Side)  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  narrow  the 
Phenician  range  of  adventure  in  that  direction. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Phenicians  found  themselves 
affected  ])y  the  Greek  settlements.     And  if  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor, 
when  first  conquered  by  Ilarpagus  and  the  Persians,  had  followed 
the  advice  of  the  Prienean  Bias  to  emigrate  in  a  body  and  found  one 
groat  Pan-Ionic  colony  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  these  early  merchants 
would  have  experienced  the  like  hindrance  carried  still  farther  west- 
ward—perhaps, indeed,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Carthage 
mi^ht  have  been  sensibly  modified.    But  Iberia,  and  the  golden  region 
of  fartessus,  remained  comparatively  little  visited,  and  still  less  col- 
onized, by  the  Greeks;  nor  did  it  even  become  known  to  them,  until 
more  than  a  century  after  their  lirst  settlements  had  been  forrned  in 
Sicily.     Easy  as  the  voyage  from  Corinth  to  Cadiz  may  now  appear 
to  us,  to  a  Greek  of  the  seventh  or  sixth  centuries  B.c.^it  was  a  for- 
midable undertaking.     He  was  under  the  necessity  of  first  coasting 
along  Akarnania  and  Epirus,  then  crossing,  first  to  the  island  of 
Korkyra,  and  next  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.     Proceeding  to  double 
th(i  southernmost  cape  of  Italv,  he  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,   by  Tyrrhenia,    Liguria,   Southern   Gaul,   and 
Eastern  Iljeria,  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar:  or  if 
lie  did  not  do  this,  he  had  the  alternative  of  crossing  the  open  sea 
fi-om  Krete  or  Peloponnesus  to  Libya,  and  then  coasting  westward 
along  the  perilous  coast  of  the  Syrtes  until  he  arrived  at  the  same 
point.     Both  voyages  presented  difficulties   hard  to  be  encountered; 
but  the  most  serious  hazard  of  all,  was  the  direct  transit  across  the 
open  sea  from  Krete  to  Libya.     It  was  about  the  year  630  B.C.  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Thera,  starved  out  by  a  seven  years* 
drought,  were  enjoined  by  the  Delphian  god  to  found  a  colony  in 
Libya.     Nothing  short  of  tlie  divine  command  would  have  imluced 
them  to  obey  so  terrific  a  sentence  of  banishment;  for  not  only  was 
the  region  namcnl  quite  unknown  to  them,  but  thev  could  not  dis- 
cover, by  the  most  careful  inquiries  among  practiced  Greek  navi- 
gators,  a  single  man  who  had  ever  intentionallv  made  the  voyage  to 
Libya.    One  Kretan  only  could  they  find— a  fisherman  named  Koro 
bins — who  had  been  driven  thither  accidentallv  by  violent  gales,  and 
he  served  them  as  siude. 
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At  this  juncture  Egypt  bad  ouly  been  recently  opened  to  Greek 
commerce— Psammeticii us  having  been  the  first  king  who  partially 
relaxed  the  jealous  exclusion  of  ships  from  the  entrance  of  the  Nile, 
enforced  by  all  his  predecessors.  The  incitement  of  so  profitable  a 
traffic  emboldened  some  Ionian  traders  to  make  the  direct  voyage 
from  Krete  to  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of 
one  of  these  voyages,  and  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  Ky- 
rene  (to  be  recounted  in  a  future  compter),  that  we  are  made  acq-uainted 
with  the  memorable  adventure  of  the  Samian  merchant  Kola^us. 
While  bound  for  Egypt,  he  had  been  driven  out  of  his  course  by  con^ 
trary  winds  and  had  found  shelter  on  an  uninhabited  islet  called 
Platea,  off  the  coast  of  Libya — the  spot  where  the  emigrants  intc^nded 
for  Kyrene  first  established  themselves,  not  long  afterward.  From 
hence  he  again  started  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  but  again  without  suc- 
cess; violent  and  continuous  east  winds  drove  him  continually  to  the 
westw^ard,  until  lie  at  length  passed  the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  and 
found  himself,  under  the  providential  guidance  of  the  gods,  an  unex- 
pected visitor  among  the  Phenicians  and  Iberians  of  Tartessus. 
W  hat  the  cargo  was  Avhich  he  was  transporting  to  Egypt,  we  are  not 
told.  But  it  sold  in  this  yet  virgin  market  for  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.  He  and  his  crew^  (says  Herodotus)  "realized  a  profit  larger 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  known  Greek  except  Sostratus  the 
^ginetan,  wdth  wdiom  no  one  else  can  compete."  The  magnitude  of 
their  profits  may  be  gathered  from  the  votive  offering  which  they 
erected  on  their  return  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Here  at  Samos,  in 
gratitude  for  the  protection  of  that  goddess  during  their  voyage.  It 
was  a  large  bronze  vase,  ornamented  with  projecting  griffins'  heads 
and  supported  by  three  bronze  kneeling  figures  of  colossal  stature: 
it  cost  six  talents,  and  represented  the  tithe  of  their  gains.  The 
aggregate  of  sixty  talents  (about  £16,000,  speaking  roughly),  corre- 
sponding to  this  tithe,  was  a  sum  which  not  many  even  of  the  rich 
men  of  Athens  in  her  richest  time,  could  boast  of  possessing. 

To  the  lucky  accident  of  this  enormous  vase  and  the  inscription 
doubtless  attached  to  it,  which  Herodotus  saw^  in  the  Hera^on  at 
Samos,  and  to  the  impression  which  such  miraculous  enrichment 
made  upon  his  imagination — we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  secret  of  Phenician  commerce  at  Tar- 
tessus first  became  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  voyage  of  Kohvus 
opened  to  the  Greeks  of  that  day  a  new  world  hardly  less  important 
(regard  being  had  to  their  previous  aggregate  of  knowledge)  than 
the  discover}' of  America  to  the  Europeans  of  the  last  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth centurv.  But  Kola'us  did  little  more  than  make  known  the 
existence  of  this  distant  and  lucnitive  region:  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  shown  the  way  to  it.  Nor  do  w^e  find,  in  spite  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Kyrene  and  Barka,  which  made  the  Greeks  so  much  more 
familiar  with  the  coast  of  Libya  than  they  had  been  before — that 
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the  route,  by  which  he  had  been  carried  against  his  own  will   was 
ever  deliberately  pursued  by  Greek  traders. 

^    Probably  the  Carthaginians,  altogether  unscrupulous  in  proceed- 
mgs  agamst  commercial  rivals,  would  have  aggravated  its  natural 
maritime  difficulties  by  false  information  and'  hostile  proceediu^rs 
The  simple  report  of  such  gains,  however,  was  well  calculated  to  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  other  enterprising  navii>:ators.     The  Phokaans   dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  half  century ,^  pushing:  their  exploring  voy- 
ages both  along  the  Adriatic  and  along  the  tvrrheniau  coast   and 
founding  Massalia  in  the  year  600  B.C.,  at  length  reached  the  Pilhirs 
of  Herakles  and  Tartessus  along  the  eastern  coast   of  Spain.     These 
men  were  the  most  adventurous  mariners  that  Greece  had  yet  pro- 
duced,  creating  a  jealous  uneasiness  even  among  their  Ionian  neio-hi 
bors.      Their  voyages  were  made,  not  with  round  and  bulky  nfer- 
chant  ships,  calculated  only  for  the    maximum  of  cargo,   but  with 
armed  pentekonters— and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  defy'the  priva- 
teers of  the  Tyrrhenian  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  wiiich  had  ioii'^ 
deterred  the  Greek  trader  from  any  habitual  traffic  near  the  strait  of 
Messina.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  j)rogress  of  the  Pho- 
ka3ans  was  very  slow,  and  the  foundation  of  Massalia  (Marseilles) 
one  of  the  most  remote  of  all  Greek  colonies,  may  for  a  time  have 
absorbed  their  attention:  moreover,  they  had  to  piek  up  information 
as  they  went  on,  and  the  voyage  was  one  of  discovery,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.     The  time  at  which  they  reach(»d  tartessus  may 
seemingly  be  placed  between  570-560  b.c.     They  made  themselves  so 
acceptable  to  Argantiionius— king  of  Tartessus,  or  at  least  kiuo-  of 
part  of  that  region— that  he  urged  them  to  relinquish  their  (.'ity  of 
Phoka^a  and  establish  themselves  in  his  territory,  offering  to  tiiem 
any  site  which  they  chose  to  occupy.      Thouirii  they  declined  this 
tempting  offer,  yet  he  still  continued  anxious  to  aid  them  against 
dangers  at  home,  and  gave  them  a  large  donation  of  money— wiiere by 
they  were  enabled  at  a  critical   moment  to  complete  their  fortifica- 
tions.    Arganthonius  died  shortly  afterward,  having  Hved  (we  are 
told)  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  120  years,  of  which  he  had  reiirned 
80.     The  Phokaeans  had  probably  reason  to  repent  of  their  refusal; 
since  in  no  very  long  time  their  town  having  been  taken  by  the  Per* 
sians,  half  their  citizens  became  exiles,  and  were  obliged*  to  seek  a 
precarious  abode  in  Corsica,  in  place  of  the  advantan^eous  settlement 
which  old  Arganthonius  had  offered  to  them  in  Tartessus. 

By  such  steps  did  the  Greeks  gradually  track  out  the  lines  of  Phe- 
nician commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  accomplish  that  vast  im- 
provement in  their  geographical  knowledge— the  circumnavioation 
of  what  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  termed  "our  sea,"  as  distiugiiished 
from  the  external  ocean.  Little  practical  advantage,  however,  was 
derived  from  the  discovery,  which  was  only  made  during  the  last 
years  of  Ionian  independence.     The  Ionian  cities  became  subjects 
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o^  Persia  and  Phoksea  especially  was  crippled  and  half  depopulated 
in   the  stru«>-c:le.     Had    the  period  of   Ionian   enterprise   been   pro- 
loni^ed,  we  Ihould  probably  have  heard  of  other  Greek  settlements  in 
Iberia  and  Tartessus,-over  and  al>ove  Emporia  and  Rhodus,  formed 
by  the  ]Massa>iots  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,-as  wtII  as  of 
irereasinff  Grecian  traffic  with  those  regions      The  misfortunes  of 
Pbokani  and  the  other  Ionic  towns  saved  the  Phenicians  of  Tartes- 
sus  from  Grecian  interference  and  competition,  such  as  that  wbicli 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  Sicily  had  been  experiencmg  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  .       ,       _  .  ^     .  - 
But    thoucrh    the    Ephesian   Artemis,  the    divine    protectress  of 
PhokaMin  emio:ration,  was  thus  prevented  from  becoming  consecrated 
in  Tartessus  along  with  the  Tyrian  Herakles,  an  impulse  not  the  less 
Tiowerful  was  given  to  the  imaginations  of  philosophers  like  Uialea 
and  poets  like  Stesichorus— whose  lives  cover  the  interval  between 
the  supernatural  transport  of  Kolaeus  on  the  wings  of  the  wind   and 
the    persevering,  well-planned,  exploration   whieh  emanated    from 
Phoka?a     While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Tyrian  Herakles  with  his 
venerated  temple  at  Gades  furnished  a  new  locality  and  details  tor 
mvthes  respecting  the  Grecian  Herakles— on  the  other  hand,  intelli. 
irent  Greeks  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  the  waters  surrounding  their 
island  and  the  Peloponnesus  formed  part  of  a  sea  circumscribed  by 
assignable   boundaries.      Continuous   navigation   of  the   Phoka^ans 
round  the  coasts,  first  of  the  Adriatic,  next  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to 
the  pillars  of  Herakles  and  Tartessus,  first    brought  to  light  this 
important  fact.    The  hearers  of  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus 
aiul  Kallinus,  living  before  or  contemporary  with  the  voyage  of 

KoUeu^  had  no  known  sea-liinit  either  north  of  Korkyra  or  west  ot 
Sicily  but  those  of  Anakreon  and  Hipponax,  a  century  afterward, 
found'  the  Euxine,  the  Palus  Maotis,  the  Adriatic,  the  ^\  estern 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Libyan  Syrtes,  all  so  far  surveyed  as  to  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  a  definite  conception,  and  to  admit  of  being  visibly 
represented  by  Anaximander  on  a  map.  However  fannliar  such 
knowledge  has  now  become  to  us,  at  the  time  now  under  discussion 
it  was  a'  prodioious  advance  The  pillars  of  Herakles,  especially, 
remained  deeply  fixed  in  the  Greek  mind,  as  a  terminus  of  human 
adventure  and  aspiration;  of  the  ocean  beyond,  men  were  for  the 
most  part  content  to  remain  ignorant. 

It  has  already  l)een  stated,  that  the  Phenicians,  as  coast  explorers, 
were  even  more  enterprising  than  the  Phoka^ans.  But  their  jealous 
commercial  spirit  induced  them  to  conceal  tlieir  track— to  give  infor- 
mation designedly  false  respecting  dangers  and  diflicultics— ana  even 
to  drown  any  commercial  rivals  when  they  could  do  so  with  safety. 
One  remarkable  Phenician  achievement,  however,  contemporary  with 
the  period  of  PboKaan  exploration,  must  not  be  passed  over.  It  was 
somewhere  about  600  B.C.  that  they  circumnavigated  Africa;  starting 
from  the  Red  Sea,  by  direction  of  the  Egyptian  king  Nekos,  son  of 
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Psammetichus— going  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Gades— and 
from  thence  returning  to  the  Nile. 

It  appears  that  Nekos,  anxious  to  procure  a  water-communication 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  began  di^rcriurr  a  canal 
from  the  former  to  tlie  Nile,  but  desisted  from  the  uudmakmcr  after 

having  made  considerable  progress.  In  prosecution  of  the'' same 
object,  he  dispatched  these  Phenicians  on  an  experimental  voyao-e 
from  the  Red  Sea  round  Libya,  which %vas  successfully  accomplished 
though  in  a  time  not  less  than  three  years;  for  during  each  autumn' 
the  mariners  landed  and  remained  on  shore  a  sufiicient  time  to  sow 
their  seed  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn.  They  reached  Eirvpt  again 
through  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  course  of  the  thirdVear  "and 
recounted  a  tale— ''w^hich  (says  Herodotus)  others  may  per'mips 
believe,  but  I  cannot  believe"— that  in  sailing  round  Libya  they  had 
the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  i.e.  to  the  north. 
The  reality  of  this  circumnavigation  was  confirmed  to  Herodotus 

by  various  Carthaginian  informants,  and  he  himself  fully  believes  it 
Tiiere  seems  good  reason  for  sharing  in  his  belief,  thouo-h  several 
able  critics  reject  the  tale  as  incredible.  The  Phenicians  were  expert 
and  daring  masters  of  coast  navigation,  and  in  going  round  Africa 
they  had  no  occasion  ever  to  lose  sight  of  land.  We  may  presume 
that  their  vessels  were  amply  stored,  so  that  they  could  take  their 

own  time,  and  lie  by  in  bad  weather;  we  may  also  take  for  granted 
that  the  reward  consequent  upon  success  w^as  considerable.     For  any 
other  mariners  then  exisiing,  indeed,  the  undertakin^r  might  have 
been  too  hard,  but  it  was  not  so  for  them,  and  that  w'iis  the  reason 
why  Nekos  chose  ihem.     To  such  reasons,  which  show  the  story  to 
present  no  intrinsic  incredibility  (that  indeed  is  hardlv  alleged  even  by 
Mannert  and  others  who  disbelieve  it),  wx*  may  add  one  oUier,  which 
goes  far  to  prove  it  positively  true.     They  stated  that  in  the  course  of 
their  circuit,  while  going  westward,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand   {i.e.  to    the    nortliward);    and    this   phenomenon,   observable 
according  to  the  season  even  when  they  ^vere  within  the  tropics, 
could  not  fail  to  force  itself  on  their  attention  as  constant,  after  thev  • 
had  reached  the  southern  temperate  zone.     But  Herodotus  at  once 
pronounces  this  part  of  the  story  to  be  incredible,  and  so  it  mi"-ht 
appear  to  almost  every  man,  Greek,  Phenician,  or  Egvptian,  not  only 
of  the  age  of  Nekos,  but  even  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  heru-ri 
It;  since  none  of  tliem  possessed  either  actual  experience  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  southern  latitude,  or  a  sufficiently  correct  theory  of 
the  relation  between  sun  and  earth,  to  understand  the  varying  diVec- 
tion  of  the  shadows;  and  few  men  wo-jM  consent  to  set  aside  the 
received  ideas  with  reference  to  the  solar  motions,  from  pure  con- 
fidence in  the  veracity  of  these  Phenecian  narrators.     Now  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  latter  should  invent  the  tale  is  higiily 
improbable;  and  if  they  were  not  inventors,  thev  must  have  expert- 
eacod  the  phenomenon  during^  the  f^outhern  portion  of  their  transit. 
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Some  critics  disbelieve  this  circumnavigation,  from  supposing  that 
if  so  remarkable  an  achievement  had  really  taken  place  once,  it  must 
have  been  repeated,  and  practical  application  must  have  been  made 
of  it.  But  though  such  a  suspicion  is  not  unnatural,  with  those  who 
recollect  how  great  a  revolution  w^as  operated  wlien  th^  passage  w^as 
rediscovered  during  the  fifteenth  century— yet  the  reasoning  will  not 
be  found  applicable  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Pure  scieutitic  curiosity,  in  that  age,  counted  for  nothing.  The 
motive  of  Nekos  for  directing  this  enterprise  was  the  same  as  that 
which  had  prompted  him  to  dig  his  canal— in  order  that  he  niiglii 
procure  the  best  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
lied  Sea.  But,  as  it  has  been  with  the  north-west  passjige  in  our 
li^ue,  so  it  was  with  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  in  his— the  proof 
of  its  practicability  at  the  same  time  showed  that  it  was  not  available 
for  purposes  of  tratiic  or  comnmnication,  looking  to  the  resources 
then  at  the  command  of  navigators— a  fact^  however,  which  could 
not  be  known  until  the  experiment  was  made.  To  pass  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  by. means  of  the  Nile  still  continued  to 
be  the  easiest  w^ay;  either  by  aid  of  the  land  journey,  which  in  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies  was  usually  made  from  Koptos  on  the  Nile  to 
Berewike  on  the  Red  Sea — or  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Nekos,  wdiich 
Darius  afterward  finished,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
during  the  Persian  rule  in  Egypt,  and  w^as  subsequently  repaired  and 
put  to  service  under  the  Ptolemies.  Without  any  doubt  the  success- 
ful Phenician  mariners  underwent  both  severe  hardship  and  great 
real  perils,  besides  those  still  greater  supposed  perils,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  which  so  constantly  unnerved  the  minds  even  of  experienced 
and  resolute  men  in  the  "unknown  ocean.  Such  was  the  force  of 
these  terrors  and  diflficulties,  to  which  there  was  no  known  termina- 
tion, upon  the  mind  of  the  Acha'menid  Sataspes  (upon  whom  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  imposed  as  a  penalty  "worse  than 
death"  by  Xerxes,  in  comnuitation  of  a  capital  sentence),  that  he 
returned  without  having  finished  the  circuit,  tbough  by  so  doing  he 
forfeited  his  life.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  sailed  "until  his  vessel 
stuck  fast,  and  could  move  on  no  farther"— a  persuasion  not  uncom- 
mon in  ancient  times  and  even  down  to  Columbus,  that  there  was  a 
point,  beyond  wdiich  the  ocean,  either  from  mud,  sands,  shallows, 
fogs,  or  accumulations  of  sea-wcjcd,  was  no  longer  navigable. 

Now  w'e  learn  from  hence  that  the  enterprise,  even  by  those  who 
believed  the  narrative  of  Nekos's  captains,  was  regarded  as  at  once 
desperate  and  unprofitable  ;  but  doubtless  many  persons  treated 
it  as  a  mere  "Phenician  lie"  (to  use  an  expression  proverbial  in 
ancient  times).  The  circumnavigation  of  Libya  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  projects  conceived  by  Alexander  the  Great.  We  may 
readily  believe  that'if  he  had  lived  longer,  it  would  have  been  confided 
to  Nearchus  or  some  other  otficer  of  the  like  com])etence,  and  in  all 
probability  would  have  succeeded,   especially  since   it  w^ould  have 
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been.uudertaken  from  the  eastward— to  the  great  profit  of  geographical 
knowledge  among  the  ancients,  but  with  little  advantage  to  their  com- 
merce. There  is  then  adequate  reason  for  admitting  that  these  Pheni- 
cians  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  East  about  600  b.  c.  , 
more  than  2,000  years  earlier  than  Vasco  de  Gama  did  the  same  thing 
from  the  West;  though  the  discovery  was  in  the  first  instance  of  no 
avail,  either  for  commerce  or  for  geographical  science. 

Besides  the  maritime  range  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  their  trade  by  land 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  was  of  great  value  and  importance.  They  were 
the  speculative  merchants  w^ho  directed  the  marcli  of  the  caravans  laden 
with  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  products  across  the  deserts  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  inneV  Asia— an  operation  Avhich  presented  hardiy 
less  dificulties,  considering  the  Arabian  depredators  w^hom  they  were 
obliged  to  conciliate  and  even  to  employ  as  carriers,  than  the  longest 
coast  veyage.  They  seem  to  have  stood  alone  in  antiquity  in  their 
willingness  to  brave,  and  their  ability  to  surmount,  the  perils  of  a 
distant  land-traffic;  and  their  descendants  at  Carthage  and  Utica 
were  not  less  active  in  pushing  caravans  far  into  the  interior  of 
Africa. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ASSYRIAN  S — B  A  B  Y  L  O  N . 

The  name  of  the  Assyrians  w^ho  formed  one  wing  of  this  early 
system  of  intercourse  and  commerce,  rests  chiefly  upon  the  great  cities 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  To  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  (as  has  been 
already  mentioned)  is  ascribed  in  early  times  a  very  extensive  empire, 
covering  much  of  Upper  Asia,  as  w^ell  as  Mesopotamia  or  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Respecting  this  empire— it3 
commencement,  its  extent,  or  even  the  mode  in  wiiich  it  was  put  down 
—nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed.  But  it  seems  unquestionable  that 
many  great  and  flourishing  cities — and  a  population  inferior  in  enter- 
prise, but  not  in  industry,  to  the  Phenicians— were  to  be  found  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  times  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  Of 
these  cities,  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris  and  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates 
were  tiic  chief:  the  latter  being  in  some  sort  of  dependence,  probably, 
on  the  sovereigns  of  Nineveh,  yet  governed  bj^  kings  or  chiefs  of  its 
own,  and  comprehending  an  hereditar}^  order  of  priests  named  Chal- 
deans, masters  of  all  the  science  and  literature  as  well  as  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  current  among  the  people,  and  devoted 
from  very  eaily  times  to  that  habit  of  astronomical  observation 
which  their  brilliant  sky  so  much  favored. 

The  people  called  Assyrians   or   Syrians  (for  among    the   Greek 
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authors  no  constant  distinction  is  maintained  between  the  two)  were 
distributed  over  the  wide  territory  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount 
Zagrosjind  its  north-westerly  continuation  toward  Blount  Ararat,  by 
which  they  w^ere  separated  fi'om  tlie  Medes — and  extending  from 
thence  westward  and  southward  to  the  Euxine  sea,  the  river  Halys, 
the  JVIediterranean  sea,  and  the  Persian  gulf — thus  covering  the 
whole  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Eupln-ates  south  of  Armenia,  as  well 
as  Syria  and  Syria-Palestine,  and  the  t(tri-itory  eastward  of  the  Halys 
called  Kappadokia.  But  the  Chaldean  order  of  priests  appears  tc 
have  been  peculiar  to  Babjdon  and  other  towns  in  its  territory,  especi 
ally  between  that  city  and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  vast,  rich,  ami 
lofty  temple  of  Belus  in  that  city  served  them  at  once  as  a  place  of 
worship  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  It  was  the  paramount 
ascendency  of  this  order  which  seems  to  have  caused  the  Babylonian 
people  generally  to  be  spoken  of  as  Chaldeans — though  some.writers 
Iiave  supposed,  without  any  good  proof,  a  con([iiest  of  Ass3'rian 
Babylon  by  barbarians  called  Chaldeans  from  the  moimtains  near 
the  Euxine. 

There  were  exaggerated  statements  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
their  astronomical  oixservations,  which  cannot  be  traced  as  of  delinite 
and  recorded  date  higher  than  the  era  of  Nabonassar  (747  B.C.),  as 
well  as  respecting  the  extent  of  their  acquired  knowledge,  so  largely 
blended  with  astrological  fancies  and  occult  influences  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  on  human  affairs.  But  however  incomplete  their  knowl- 
edge may  api)ear  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  after-times,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  compared' with  any  of  their  comtemporarics 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  (either  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  Asiatics)  they 
stood  pre  eminent,  and  had  much  to  teach,  not  only  to  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  but  even  to  laler  inquirers,  such  as  Eudoxus  and  Aris- 
totle. "The  conception  of  the  revolving  celestial  sphere,  the  gnomon, 
and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  are  affirmed  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  first  taught  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Babylo- 
nians; and  the  continuous  observation  of  the  heavens  both  by  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean  priests,  had  determined  with  considerable 
exactness  both  the  duration  of  the  solar  year  and  other  longer  ])eriod:i 
of  astronomical  recurrence;  thus  impressing  upon  intelligent  Greeks 
the  imperfection  of  their  own  calendars,  and  furnishing  them  with  a 
basis  not  only  for  enlarged  observations  of  their  own,  but  also  f()r 
the  discovery  and  application  of  those  mathematical  theories  whereby 
astronomy  first  bccjune  a  science. 

It  was  not  only  the  astronomical  acquisitions  of  tin*  priestly  caste 
which  distinguished  the  early  Babylonirms.  The  social  condition, 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  the  dense  population,  and  the  persevering 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  were  not  less  remarkable.  Respecting 
Nineveh,  once  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  cities,  we  have  no  good 
information,  nor  can  we  safely  reason  from  the  analog}^  of  Babylon, 
inasmuch  as  the  peculiarties  of  the  latter  were  altogether  determined 
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by  the  Euphrates,  while  Kineveh  was  seated  considerably  farther 
north,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  But  Herodotus*^  crives  us 
valuable  particulars  respecting  Babylon  as  an  eye-witness.  We  may 
judge  by  his  account,  representing  its  condition  after  much  suffering 
from  the  Persian  conquest,  what  it  had  been  a  century  earlier  in  the 
days  of  its  full  splendor. 

th3  neighboring  territory,  receiving  but  little  rain,  owed  its  fertil- 
ity altogether  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which 
the  labor  bestowed,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting,  regularizing,  and 
diffusing  its  supply  of  water,  was  stupendous.     Embankments  along 
the  river — artifical  reservoirs   in  connection  with  it   to  receive  an 
excessive  increase— new  curvilinear  channels  dug  for  the  water  in 
places  where  the  stream  was  too  straight  and  rapid— broad  and  deep 
canals  crossing  the  whole  space  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  feeding  numerous  rivulets  or  ditches  which  enabled  the 
whole'breadth  of  land  to  be  irrigated— all  these  toilsome  applications 
were  requisite  to  insure  due  moisture  for  the  Babylonian  soil.     But 
they  were  rewarded  with  an  exuberance  of  produce,  in  the  various 
descriptions  of  grain,   such  as  Herodotus  hardly  dares  to  particular- 
ize.    The  country  produced  no  trees  except  the  date-palm;  which 
was  turned  to  account  in  many  different  ways,  and  from  the  fruit  of 
which,  both  copious  and  of  extraordinary  size,  wine  as  well  as  bread 
was  made.     Moreover,  Babylonia  was  still  more  barren  of  stone  than 
of  wood,  so  that  buildings  as  well  as  w^alls  were  constructed  almost 
entirely   of   brick,    for   which   the   earth  was  well   adapted;  while 
a  flow  of  mineral  bitumen,   found  near  the  town  and  river  of  Is, 
higher  up  the  Euphrates,  served  for  cement.     Such  perseverins:  and 
systematic  labor  applied  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  excites  our 
astonishment;  yet  the  description  of  what  was  done  for  defense  is 
still   more  imposing.      Babylon,  traversed    in    the    middle   by   the 
Euphrates,  was  surrounded  by  walls  300  feet  in  height,  seventy- 
five  feet  in  thickness,  and  composing  a  square  of  wiiich  each  side 
was  120  stadia  (or  nearly  fifteen  English  miles)  in  leni^th.     Around 
the  outside  of  the  walls  was  a  broad  and  deep  moat^from  whence 
the  material  for  the  bricks  composing  them  had  been  excavated; 
while    one  hundred  brazen  gates   served  for    ingress  and   egress. 
Besides,  there  was  an  interior  wall  less  thick,  but  still  very  strong; 
•md  as  a  still  farther  obstruction  to  invader<!?  from  the  north  aifd 
north-east,  another  high  and  thick  wall  was  built  at  some  miles  from 
the  city,  across  the  space  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — 
called  the  wall  of  Media,  seemingl  y  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  point 
where  the  tw^o  livers  most  nearly  approach  to  each  other,  and  join- 
ing the  Tigris  on  its  w^est  bank.     Of  the  houses  many  were  three  or 
foiir  stories  high,  and  the  broad  and  straight  streets,  unknown  in  a 
Greek  town  until  the  distribution  of  the  "Peimeeus  by  Hippodamus 
near  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  well  calculated   to 
heighten  the  astonishment  raised  by  the  v/hole  .spectacle  in  a  visitor 
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lik(^  licrodotus.  The  royal  palace,  ^vith  its  memorable  terraces  or 
liaugiiig  gardens,  formed  the  central  and  commanding  edltice  in  one- 
halt  of  the  city — the  temple  of  Beiusin  the  other  half. 

That  celcbraled  temple,  standing  upon  a  basis  of  one  square  sta- 
dium, and  inclosed  in  a  precinct  of  two  square  stadia  in  dimension, 
was  composed  of  eight  solid  towers,  built  one  above  the  other,  and 
is  alleged  by  tStrabo  to  have  been  as  much  as  a  stadium  or  furlong 
high  (the  height  is  not  specified  by  Herodotus).  It  was  full  of  costly 
decorations,  and  possessed  an  extensive  landed  property.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  in  its  passage  through  the  city,  "were  built  spa- 
cious qunys,  and  a  bridge  on  stone  piles — for  the  placing  of  which  (as 
Herodotus  was  told)  Semiramis  had  caused  the  river  Euphrates  to  be 
drained  off  into  the  large  side  reservoir  and  lake  constructed  higher 
up  its  course. 

Besides  this  great  town  of  Babylon  itself,  there  were  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  between  the  canals  which  united  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  many  rich  and  populous  villages,  while  Eoisippa  and 
other  considerable  towns  were  situated  lower  down  on  the  Euphrates 
iti^elf.  And  the  industry,  agricultund  as  well  as  manufacturing,  of 
the  collective  population  was  not  less  persevering  than  productive. 
Tiieir  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  their  richly  oinamentcd 
carpets  WTre  celebrated  throughout  all  the  eastern  regions.  Their 
cotton  was  brought  in  part  from  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf.  The 
flocks  of  sheep  tended  by  the  Arabian  Nomads  supplied  the  m  with 
wool  finer  even  than  that  of  Miletus  or  Tarentum.  Besides  the  Chal- 
dean order  of  jjriests,  there  seem  to  have  been  among  them  certain  other 
tribes  with  peculiar  hereditary  customs.  Thus  there  were  three 
tribes,  probably  near  the  month  of  the  river,  who  restricted  them- 
Belves  to  the  eating  of  tish  alone;  but  we  have  no  evidences  of  a  mil- 
itary caste  (like  that  in  Egypt)  nor  any  other  hereditary  profession. 

In  order  to  present  any  conception  of  what  Assyria  was  in  the 
early  days  of  Grecian  histoiy  and  during  the  two  centuries  preceding 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  5J36  B.C.,  we  unfortunately  have 
no  witness  earlier  than  Herodotus,  who  did  net  see  Babylon  until 
near  a  century  after  that  event— about  seventy  years  after  its  still 
more  disastrous  revolt  and  second  subjugation  by  Darius.  Babylonia 
had  become  one  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  P(  rsian  empire,  and 
besides  paying  a  larger  regular  tribute  than  any  of  the  other  nine- 
teen, supplied,  fromlts  exuberant  soil,  provision  for  the  Great  King 
and  his  countless  host  of  attendants  during  one-third  part  of  the 
year.  Yet  it  was  then  in  a  state  of  comparative  degradation,  having 
had  its  immense  walls  breached  by  Darius,  and  having  afterward 
undergone  the  ill-usage  of  Xerxes,  who,  since  he  stripped  its  temples, 
and  especially  the  venerated  temple  of  Belus,  of  some  of  their  richest 
ornaments,  would  probably  be  still  more  reckless  in  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  civic  edilices.  If,  in  spite  of  such  inflictions,  and 
in  spite  of  that  manifest  evidence  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  the 
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people  which  Herodotus  expressly  notices,  it  continued  to  be  what 
he  describes,  still  counted  as  almost  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian 
empire,  both  in  the  time  of  the  yoiurger  Cyrus  and  in  that  of  Alex- 
ander— we  may  judge  what  it  miist  once  have  been,  without  either  for- 
eign satrap  or  foreign  tribute,  render  its  Assyrian  kings  and  Chaldean 
priests,  during  the  last  of  the  two  centuries  which  intervened  between 
the  era  of  Nabonassar  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Though  several  of  the  kings,  during  the  first  of  these  two  centuries, 
had  contributed  much  to  the  great  w^orks  of  Babylon,  yet  it  was 
during  the  second  century  of  the  two,  after  the  capture  of  Nineveh 
by  the  Medes,  and  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nitokris,  that  the 
kings  attained  the  maximum  of  their  power  and  the  city  its  greatest 
enlargement.  It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  constructed  the  sea-port 
Teredon,  at  the  mouth^of  the  Euphrates,  and  who  probably  excavated 
the  long  ship  canal  of  near  400  miles,  which  joined  it.  That  canal 
was  perhaps  formed  partly  from  a  natural  western  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  brother  of  the  poet  Alkaeus — Antimenidas,  who 
served  in  the  Babylonian  army,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  per- 
sonal valor  (600-580  B.C.)— would  have  seen  it  in  its  full  glory.  He 
is  the  earliest  Greek  of  whom  we  hear  individually  in  connection 
with  the  Babylonians.  It  marks  strikingly  the  contrast  between  the 
Persian  kings  and  the  Babylonian  kings,  on  whose  ruin  they  rose — 
that  while  the  latter  incurred  immense  expense  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication between  Babylon  and  the  sea,  the  former  artificially 
impeded  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  in  order  that  their  residence 
at  Susa  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  assailants. 

That  which  strikes  us  most,  and  which  must  have  struck  the  first 
Grecian  visitors  much  more,  both  in  Assyria  and  Egypt,  is  the  un- 
bounded command  of  naked  human  strength  possessed  by  these  earl}'' 
kings,  and  the  effect  of  mere  mass  and  indefatigable  perseverance, 
unaided  either  by  theory  or  b}^  artifice,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
gigantic  results.  In  Assyria  the  results  were  in  great  part  exaggera- 
tions of  enterprises  in  themselves  useful  to  the  people  for  irrigation 
and  defense:  religious  worship  was  ministered  to  in  the  like  manner, 
as  well  as  the  personal  fancies  and  pomp  of  their  kings:  while  in 
Egypt  the  latter  class  predominates  more  over  the  former.  We 
scarcely  trace  in  either  of  them  the  higher  sentiment  of  art,  which 
owes  its  first  marked  development  to  Grecian  susceptibility  and 
genius.  But  the  human  mind  is  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and 
most  of  all  in  its  rude  and  imreflecting  period,  strongly  impressed  by 

visible  and  tangible  magnitude,  and  awe-struck  by  the  evidences  of 
great  power.  To  this  feeling,  for  what  exceeded  the  demands  of 
practical  convenience  and  security,  the  wonders  both  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria  chiefly  appealed.  The  execution  of  such  colossal  works 
demonstrates  habits  of  regular  industry,  a  concentrated  population 
under  one  government^  and,  above  all,  an  implicit  submission  to  tho 
regal  and  priestly  &\vny — contrasting  forcibly  with  the  small  .aut-ono- 
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moua  coinnuinities  of  Greece  and  western  Europe,  wherein  the  will 
of  the  individual  citizen  was  so  much  more  energetic  and  uncon- 
trolled. The  acquisition  of  habits  of  regular  industry,  so  foreign  to 
the  natural  temper  of  man,  was  brought  about  in  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
in  China  and  llindoostan  before  it  had  acquired  any  footing  in  Europe ; 
but  it  was  purchased  either  by  prostrate  obedience  to  a  despotic  rule 
or  by  iinprisonment  within  the  chain  of  a  consecrated  institution  of 

caste.  Even  during  the  Homeric  period  of  Greece  these  countries 
had  attained  a  certain  civilization  in  mass,  without  the  acquisition  of 


will  or  reason  of  the  agent  himself.  Now  the  Phenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians manifest  a  degree  of  individual  impulse  and  energy  \^hich 
puts  them  greatly  above  this  type  of  civilization,  though  in  their 
tastes,  social  feelings,  and  religion  they  are  still  Asiatic.  And  even 
the  Babylonian  community — though  their  Chaldean  piiests  are  the 
parallel  of  the  Egyptian  ])riests,  with  a  less  measure  of  ascendency — 
combine  with  their  industrial  aptitude  and  constancy  of  puipose, 
something  of  that  strenuous  ferocity  of  character  which  marks  so 
many  people  of  the  Semitic  race— Jews,  Phenicians,  and  Carthagin- 
ians. These  Semitic  people  staiul  distinguished  as  well  from  the 
Egyptian  life— enslaved  by  childish  caprices  and  antipathies,  and  by 

endless  frivolities  of  ceremonial  detail — as  from  the  flexible,  many- 
sided,  and  self-organizing  Greek;  the  latter  not  only  capable  of  open- 
ing both  for  himself  and  for  the  human  race  the  highest  walks  of 
intellect,  and  the  full  creative  agency  of  art,  but  also  gentler  by  far 
in  his  private  sympathies  and  dealings  than  his  contemporaries  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  Jordan,  or  the  Nile— for  we  are  not,  of  course,  to 
compare  him  with  the  exigencies  of  western  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Both  in  Babylonia  and  in  Eg^'pt  the  vast  monuments,  embank- 
ments, and  canals,  executed  by  collective  industry-,  appeared  the  more 
remarkable  to  an  ancient  traveler  by  contrast  with  the  desert  regions 
and  predatory  tribes  immediately  surrounding  them.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  the  sands  of  Arabia  extended  northward,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, to  the  latitude  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus;  they  even  covered  the 
greater  part  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  beginning  a  short  distance  northward  of  the  wall 
called  the  wall  of  Media  above-mentioned,  which  (extending  in  a 
direction  nearly  southward  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates)  had 
been  erected  to  protect  Babylonia  against  the  incursions  of  the  Medes. 
Eastward  of  the  Tigris  again,  along  the  range  of  Mount  Zagros,  but  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  river,  were  found  the  Elymaei,  Kossa3i,  Uxii, 
Parsetakeni,  etc. — tribes  which  (to  use  the  expression  of  Strabo),  '*  as 
inhabiting  a  poor  country,  were  under  the  necessity  of  living  by  the 
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>»hmder  of  their  neighljoi-s."  Such  rude  bands  of  depre(laloi-s  on  the 
one  side,  and  such  wide  tracts  of  sand  on  the  two  others,  wuhout 
ve-etation  or  water,  contrasted  powerfully  with  the  mdustry  and 
m-oductivene^  of  Babylonia.  Babylon  itself  is  to  be  considered  not 
Lone  continuous  city,  but  as  a  city  together  with  its  smTOunding 
district  inclosed  within  immense  walls,  the  height  and  thickness  of 
which  were  in  themselves  a  sufficient  defense,  so  tnat  the  place  was 
uss-iilablc  only  at  its  gates.    In  case  of  need  it  would  serve  as  shelter 

for  the  persons  and  propi^rty  of  the  village-inhabitants  in  Babylonia. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  useful  vnder  trying  circumstances  such  a 
resource  was,  when  we  come  to  review  the  invasions  of  Attica  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  a  temporary  cro^^^^^ 
nourinff  in  from  the  countrv,  so  as  to  overcharge  the  intramural 
accommodations  of  Athens.'  Spacious  as  Babylon  was.  however, 
H  is  affirmed  by  Strabo  that  Kinus  or  Nineveh  was  consideraoly 
larger. 


APPENDIX. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  these  volumes,  tlve  ^^^^^^^^^J^;^^^^^, 
"Nineveh  a 
3Ionuments  __  ^ 

Taluahle  exerticMis  in  surmoui^^^^^^^^^  h;^"been  enricherwH  collection 

o?  real  T^svV  an  sS  ^^-^^^  ^f  similar  relicB 

of  Asi'tla'f  mSiq'^^^^^^  by  M.  Botia  and  others,  have  also  been  depos- 

X  VespeVt^to"^^^^^^^^^^  -f  n^-  ^^"^^-^' ^  ^^^  ^'^.\1^ 

has  Sbeen  open^^^^^^  promises  to  be  fraitf iil  of  instruction;  e^^peo.ahy 

xSf*^n\^4  conskFer  th^  th«^  ground  out  of  ^vhich  the  recent  aeqmsitionsluiAe 
Wn  obUiS  hns  been  jet  most  imperfectly  examined,  and  may  be  expected 
^.CviPld  an  ample  h^^^^^^^  hereafter,  assuming  circumstances  tolerably  tavor- 
to  yjeUl  an  ampie  nai  v  c  i  ^      ,  .       j  |  j^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^yy,r  introduced,  ^vlth  all 

KU l«^^\ch  therdisplav  f^^^^    a  parallel  and  subject  of  comparison,  though  in 
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From  the  rich  and  abundant  discoveries  made  at  Nimroud,  combined  with 
thpse  at  Kouyimjik  and  Khorsabad,  Mr.  I^yard  is  inclined  to  comprehend  all 
these  three  within  the  circuit  of  ancient  Nineveh;  admitting  for  that  circuit  the 
prodigious  space  al'eged  by  Diodonis  out  of  Ktesias,  460  stadia  or  above  lifty 
English  miles.  (See  ''  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  242-253.)  I\lr. 
liayard  considers  that  the  north-west  portion  of  Nimroud  exliibits  monuments 
more  ancient,  and  at  the  same  lime  better  in  style  and  execution,  than  tJie 
south-west  portion,— or  than  Kouyunjik  and  Kliorsabad  (vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  2u4;  ch. 
iii.  p.  305).  If  this  liypothesis,  as  to  the  ground  covered  bj'  Nineveh,  be  correct, 
probably  future  excavations  will  confirm  it— or,  if  incorrect,  refute  it.  But  I  do 
not  at  all  reject  the  supposition  on  the  simple  groiuid  of  excessive  magnitude;  on 
the  contrary,  I  should  at  once  believe  the  statement,  if  it  were  reported  by 
Herodotus  after  a  visit  to  the  spot,  like  the  magnitude  of  Babylon.  The  testi- 
mony of  Ktesias  is  indeed  very  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Herodotus;  yet  it 
ought  hardly  to  be  outweighed  by  the  supposed  improbability  of  so  great  a 
walled  space,  when  we  consider  how  little  we  know  where  to  set  bounds  to  the 
power  or  the  Ass3'rian  kings  in  respect  to  command  of  human  labor  forany  pro- 
cess merely  simple  and  toilsome,  w  ith  materials  both  near  and  inexhaustible. 
Not  to  mention  the  great  wall  of  China,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Picts'  Wall, 
and  other  walls  built  by  the  Romans  in  Britain,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  a  great 
length  of  fortification  under  circumstances  much  less  favorable  than  the  posi-^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  is  nowaj'  incredible  in  itself.  Though  the 
walls  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  much  laryer  than  those  of  Paris  as  it  now 
stands,  yet  when  we  compare  the  two  not  merely  in  size,  but  in  respect  of  cost- 
liness, elaboration,  and  contrivance,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  represent  an 
inflnitely  greater  amount  of  work. 

Larissa  and  Mespila,  those  deserted  towns  and  walls  w'hich  Xenophon  saw  in 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  (Anabas  iii.  4,0-10),  coincide  in  point  of  distance 
and  situation  with  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik,  according  to  Mr.  Layard's  remark. 
And  his  sui)position  seems  not  improbable,  that  both  of  them  were  formed  by 
the  Medes  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  conquered  city  of  Nineveh.  Neither  of  them 
singly  seems  at  all  adequate  to  the  reimtation  of  that  ancient  city,  or  w  ailed 
circuit.  According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  Phraortes  the  second  I^Iedian 
king  had  attacked  Nineveh,  but  had  been  himself  slain  in  the  attempt,  and  lost 
nearly  all  his  army.  It  was  partly  to  revenge  this  disgrace  that  Kyaxares,  son 
of  Phraortes,  assailed  Nineveh  (Herod,  i.  102,  103):  we  may  thus  see  a  special 
reason,  in  addition  to  his  own  violence  of  temper  (i.  73),  why  he  destroyed  the 
city  after  having  taken  it  (NtVov  avaardTov  yei^o/xcVrj?,  i.  178).  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  this  vast  walled  space  may  have  been  broken  up  and  converted  into  two 
Median  towns,  both  on  the  Tigris.  In  the  subsequent  change  from  Median  to 
Persian  dominion,  these  towns  also  became  depopulated,  as  far  as  the  strange 
tales  which  Xenophon  heard  in  his  retreat  can  be  trusted.  The  interposition  of 
these  two  Median  towns  doubtless  contributed,  for  the  time,  to  put  out  of  sight 
the  traditions  respecting  the  old  Ninus  which  had  before  stood  upon  their  site. 
But  such  traditions  never  became  extinct,  and  a  new  town  bearing  the  old  name 
of  Ninus  must  have  subsequently  arisen  on  the  spot.  This  second  Ninus  is 
recognized  by  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  and  Ammianus,  not  oi\\y  as  existing,  but  as 
pretending  to  uninterrupted  continuity  of  succession  from  the  ancient  "caput 
Assyriae." 

Mr.  Layard  remarks  on  the  facility  with  which  edifices,  such  as  those  in 
Assyria,  built  of  sunburnt  bricks,  perish  when  neglected,  and  crumble  away 
into  earth,  leaving  little  or  no  trace. 
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If,  on  one  side,  the  Plienicians  were  separated  from  the  productive 
Babylonia  by  the  Arabian  Desert,   on  the  other  side,  the  western 
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portion  of  the  stime  desert  divided  them  from  the  no  less  productive 
valley  of  the  Nile.  In  those  early  times  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
Greek  civilization,  their  land  trade  embraced  both  regions,  and  they 
served  as  the  sole  agents  of  international  traffic  between  the  two. 
Conveniently  as  their  towns  were  situated  for  maritime  commerce 
with  the  Nile,  Eiryptian  jealousy  had  excluded  Phenician  vessels  not 
less  than  those  of  the  Greeks  from  the  mouths  of  that  river,  until  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  (672-618  B.C.);  and  thus  even  the  merchants 
of  "Tyre  could  then  reach  I>Iempliis  only  by  means  of  caravans, 
employing  as  their  instruments  (as  I  have  already  observed)  the 
Arabian  tribes,  alternately  plunderers  and  carriers. 

Respecting  Egypt,  as  respecting  Assyria,  since  the  works  of  Heka- 
tseus  are  unfortunately  lost,  our  earliest  information  is  derived  from 
Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  about  two  centuries  after  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus,  when  it  formed  part  of  one  of  the  twenty  Persian 
satrapies.  The  Egyptian  marvels  and  peculiarities  which  he  recounts, 
are  more  numerous  as  well  as  more  diversified,  than  the  Assyrian; 
and  had  the  vestiges  been  effaced  as  completely  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter,  his  narrative  would  probably  have  met  with  an  equal 
degree  of  suspicion.  But  the  hard  stone,  combined  with  the  dry 
climate  of  Upper  Egypt  (where  a  shower  of  rain  counted  as  a 
prodiiry),  have  given  such  permanence  to  the  monuments  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  that  enough  has  remained  to  bear  out  the  father 
of  Grecian  history,  and  to  show,  that  in  describing  what  he  professes 
to  have  seen,  he  is  a  guide  perfectly  trustworthy.  For  that  which  he 
heard,  he  appears  only  in  the  character  of  a  reporter,  and  often  an 
incredulous  reporter.  Yet  though  this  distinction  between  his  hear- 
say and  his  ocular  evidence  is  not  only  obvious,  but  of  the  most 
capital  moment,  it  has  been  too  often  neglected  by  those  who  depre- 
ciate him  as  a  witness. 

The  mysterious  river  Nile,  a  god  in  the  eyes  of  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  still  preserving  both  its  volume  and  its*^usefuluess  undiininished 
amidst  the  general  degradation  of  the  country,  reached  the  sea  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  bv  tive  natural  mouths,  besides  two  others  arti- 
ficially dug.  Ith  Peiusiac  brancli  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  its  Kanopic  branch  (170  miles  distant)  the  western;^  while  the 
ScTbennytic  branch  was  a  continuation  of  the  straight  line  of  the 
upper  river:  from  this  latter  branched  off  the  Saitic  and  the  Mende- 
sian  arms.  The  overtlowings  of  the  Nile  are  far  more  fertilizing 
than  those  of  the  Euphrates  in  Assyria,— partly  from  their  more 
uniform  recurrence  both  in  time  and  quantity,  partly  from  the  rich 
silt  which  they  brinii:  down  and  deposit,  whereas  the  Euphrates 
served  only  as  moisture.  The  patience  of  the  Egyptians  had  exca- 
vated, in  Middle  E2:vpt,  the  vast  reservoir  (partly,  it  seems,  natural 

and  pre-existimr)  called  the  Lake  of  Mceris — and  in  the  Delta,  a  net- 
work of  numerous  canals.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  hand  of  man  had 
been  less  tasked  than  in  Babvlonia;  whilst  the  soil,  annually  e^iriched, 
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yielded  its  abundant  produce  withoiit  eitiier  plow  or  spade  to 
assist  the  seed  cast  in  by  the  husbandman.  That  under  these  circum- 
stances a  dense  and  regularly  organized  population  should  have  been 
concentrated  in  fixed  al)0(les  along  the  valley  occupied  by  this 
remarkable  river,  is  no  matter  of  wonder.  The  marked  peculiarities 
of  the  locality  seem  to  have  brought  about  such  a  result,  in  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  human  society  can  be  traced.  Along  the 
550  miles  of  its  midivided  course  from  Syene  to  Memphis,  where  for 
the  most  part  the  mountains  leave  only  a  com})aratively  narrow  strip 
on  each  bank — as  well  as  in  the  broad  expanse  between  Memphis  and 
the  Mediterranean — there  prevailed  a  peculiar  form  of  theocratic  civ- 
ilization, from  a  date  which  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  was 
inunemorially  ancient.  But  if  we  seek  for  some  measure  of  this 
antiquity,  earlic^r  than  the  time  when  Greeks  were  first  admitted  into 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  we  find  only  the  computations 
of  the  priests,  reaching  back  for  many  thousand  years,  first  of  gov- 
ernment b}^  iuunediate  and  present  gods,  next  of  human  kings. 
Siich  computations  have  been  transmitted  to  iis  by  Herodotus, 
!Manetho,  and  Diodonis — agreeing  in  their  essential  conception  of 
the  foretime,  with  gods  in  the  first  part  of  her  series  and  men  in  the 
second,  but  differing  materially  in  events,  names,  and  epochs. 
Probably,  if  w^e  possessed  lists  from  other  Egyptian  temples,  besides 
those  wliich  Manetho  drew  up  at  Heliopolis  or  which  Herodotus 
learned  at  Memphis,  w^c  should  find  discrepancies  from  both  these 
two.  To  compare  these  lists,  and  to  reconcile  them  as  far  as  they 
admit  of  being  reconciled,  is  inten  sting  as  enabling  us  to  understand 
the  Egyptian  mind,  but  (^onducts  to  no  trustworthy  chronological 
results,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  task  of  an  historian  of  Greece. 

To  the  Greeks  Egypt  was  a  closed  world  iKfore  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus, thouirh  after  that  time  it  gradually  became  an  important 
part  of  their  field  both  of  observation  and  action.  The  astonishment 
which  the  country  created  in  the  mind  of  the  earliest  Grecian  visitors 
may  be  learned  even  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  doubtless 
knew  it  by  report  long  before  he  went  there.  Both  the  physical  and 
moral  features  of  Egypt  stood  in  strong  contrast  with  Grecian  expe- 
rience. **Not  only*  (says  Herodotus)  does  the  climate  differ  from 
all  other  climates,  and  the  river  from  all  other  rivers,  but  Egyptian 
laws  and  customs  are  opposed  on  almost  all  points  to  those  of  other 
men."  The  Delta  was  at  that  time  full  of  large  and  populous  cities, 
built  on  artificial  elevations  of  ground  and  seemingly  not  much 
inferior  to  Memphis  itself,  which  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  (opposite  to  the  site  of  the  modern  Cairo),  a  iittle  higher  np  than 
the  spot  where  the  Delta  begins.  From  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
first  became  cognizant  of  Egypt,  to  the  building  of  Alexandria  and 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  Memphis  was  the  first  city  in  Egypt. 
Yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been  always  so;  there  had  been  an  earlier 
period  when  Thebes   wa«=  the  seat    of  Egyptian   ]>ow  cr,   and  Tipper 
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Egypt  of  far  more  consequence  than  Middle  Egypt.  Vicinity  to  the 
Delta,  which  must  always  have  contained  the  largest  number  of 
cities  and  the  widest  surface  of  productive  territory,  probably  enabled 
Memphis  to  usurp  this  honor  from  Thebes;  and'  the  predominance 
of  Lower  Egypt  was  still  further  confirmed  when  Psammetichus 
introduced  Ionian  and  Karian  troops  as  his  auxiliaries  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  But  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  temples 
and  palaces,  the  profusion  of  ornamental  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
immeasurable  range  of  sepulchers  hewn  in  the  rocks  still  remaining 
as  attestations  of  the  grandeur  of  Thebes — not  to  mention  Ombi, 
Edfu,  and  Elephantine — show  that  Upper  Egypt  was  once  the  place 
to  which  the  land-tax  from  the  productive  Delta  was  paid,  and 
where  the  kings  and  priests  who  employed  it  resided.  It  has  been 
even  contended  that  Thebes  itself  w^as  originally  settled  by  immi- 
grants from  still  liigher  regions  of  the  river;  and  the  remains,  yet 
found  along  the  Nite  in  Nubia,  are  analogous,  both  in  style  and  in 
grandeur,  to  those  in  the  Thebais.  AVhat  is  remarkable  is,  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  Pyra- 
mids, which  alone  remain  to  illustrate  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mem- 
phis. There  are  no  pyramids  either  in  Upper  Egypt  or  in  Nubia: 
but  on  the  Nile  above  Nubia,  near  the  Ethiopian  Meroe,  pyramids 
in  great  number,  though  of  inferior  dimensions,  are  again  found. 

From  whence,  or  in  what  manner,  Egyptian  institutions  first  took 
their  rise,  w^e  have  no  means  of  determining.  Yet  there  seems  little 
to  bear  out  the  supposition  of  Heereu  and  other  eminent  authors, 
that  they  were  transmitted  down  the  Nile  by  Ethiopian  colonists 
from  Meroe.  Herodotus  certainly  conceived  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians (who  in  his  time  jointly  occupied  the  border  island  of  Elephan- 
tine, which  he  had  himself  visited)  as  completely  distinct  from  each 
other,  in  race  and  customs  not  less  than  in  language:  the  latter  being 
generally  of  the  rudest  habits,  of  great  stature,  and  still  greater  phys- 
ical strength— the  chief  part  of  them  subsisting  on  meat  and  milk, 
and  blest  with  unusual  longevity.  He  knew  of  Meroe,  as  tlic 
Ethiopian  metropolis  and  a  considerable  city,  fifty-two  days'  journey 
higher  tip  the  river  than  Elephantine.  But  his  informants  had 
given  him  no  idea  of  analogy  between  its  institutions  and  those  of 
Egypt.  He  states  that  the  migration  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Egyptian  military  caste,  eluring  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  into 
Ethiopia,  had  first  commimicated  civilized  customs  to  these  southern 
barbarians.  If  there  be  really  any  connection  between  the  social 
phenomena  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Meroe,  it  seems  more  reasonable 
to  treat  the  latter  as  derivative  from  the  former. 

The  population  of  Egypt  was  classified  into  certain  castes  or 
hereditary  professions;  of  which  the  number  was  not  exactly  defined, 
and  is  represented  differently  by  different  authors.  The  priests  stand 
clearly  marked  out,  as  the  order  richest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
venerated.  Distributed  all  over  the  country,  they  possessed  exclusively 
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the  means  of  reading  and  writing,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  narrative 
matter  treasured  up  in  tiie  memory,  the  whole  stock  of  medical  and 
physical  knowledge  then  attainable,  and  tliose  rudiments  of  geometry 
(or  rather  land-measuring)  wliich  were  so  often  called  into  use  in  a 
country  annually  inundated.  To  each  god,  and  to  each  temple 
througliout  Egypt,  lands  and  other  i)r()perties  belonged,  whereby 
the  numerous  bands  of  priests  attached  to  him  were  maintained.  It 
seems  too  that  a  further  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  kinadom  was  set 
apart  for  them  in  individual  property,  thouo-h  on  this^point  no  cer- 
tainty is  attainable.  Their  ascendency,  both  direct  and  indirect 
over  the  nunds  of  the  people,  was  immense.  They  prescribed  that 
minute  ritual  under  which  the  life  of  every  Egyptian,  not  excepting' 
the  king  himself,  was  passed,  and  which  was  *for  themselves  more 
full  of  harassing  particularities  than  for  any  one  else.  Every  day  in 
the  year  belonged  to  some  particular  god; 'the  priests  alone  knew  to 
which.  There  were  different  gods  in  every  Nome,  though  Isis  and 
Osiris  were  common  to  all.  The  priests  of  each  god  constituted  a 
society  apart,  more  or  less  important,  according  to  the  comparative 
celebrity  of  the  temple.  The  high  priests  of  Hepha^stos,  whose 
dignity  was  said  to  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  throucdi 
a  series  of  341  generations  (commemorated  bv  the  like  number  of 
colossal  statues,  which  Herodotus  himself  saw),  were  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  king.  The  property  of  each  temple  included 
troops  of  dependents  and  slaves,  who  were  stamped  wilh  "holy 
marks,"  and  who  must  have  been  numerous  in  order  to  suffice  for 
the  large  buildings  and  their  constant  visitors. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  sacerdolal  caste  were  the  military  caste 
or  order,  whose  native  name  indicated  that  thev  stood  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  king,  while  the  priests  occupied  the"  right.  They  were 
classilied  into  Kalasiries  and  Ilermotybii,  who  occujied  laiids  in 
eighteen  particular  Nomes  or  provinces  principally  in  Lower  Eg>'pt 
The  Kalasiries  had  once  amounted  160,000  men,  the  liermotybi'i  to 
250,000,  when  at  the  maximum  of  their  population;  but  that  highest 
point  had  long  been  passed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  To  each  man 
of  this  soldicr-caste  was  assigned  a  portion  of  land  equal  to  about  6^ 
i^nglish  acres,  free  from  any  tax;  but  what  measures  were  taken  to 
keep  the  lots  of  land  in  suitable  harmony  with  a  fluctuating  number 
Of  holders,  we  know  not.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  relates  to  a 
time  long  past  and  gone,  and  describes  wiiat  was  believed,  by  the 
priests  with  whom  he  talked,  to  have  been  the  primitive  constitution 
of  their  country  anterior  to  the  Persian  conquest.  The  like  is  still 
more  true  respecting  the  statement  of  Diodorus;  who  says  that  the 
territory  of  Egypt  was  divided  into  three  parts— one  part  bclonginL' 
to  the  king,  another  to  the  priests,  and  the  remainder  to  the  soldiers 
His  language  seems  to  intimate  that  every  Nome  was  so  divided,  and 
even  that  the  three  portions  were  equal,  though  he  does  not  expressly 
my  so.     The  result  of  these  statements,  combined  with  the  history 
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of  Joseph  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  seems  to  be,  that  the  lands  of  the 
priests  and  the  soldiers  were  regarded  as  privileged  property  and 
exempt  from  all  burdens,  while  the  remaining  soil  was  consfdered 
as  the  property  of  the  king,  who,  however,  received  from  it  a  fixed 
proportion,  one-fifth  of  the  total  produce,  leaving  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  the  cultivators.  We  are  told  that  Setlios," priest  of  the  god 
Phtha  (or  Hephjestos)  at  Memphis  and  afterward  named  King, 
oppressed  the  military  caste  and  deprived  them  of  their  lands,  fri 
revenge  for  this  they  withheld  from  him  their  aid  when  Egypt  was 
invaded  by  Sennacherib.  Further,  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  a 
large  number  (340,000)  of  these  soldiers  migrated  into  Ethiopia  from 
a  feeling  of  discontent,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  behind 
them.  It  was  Psammetichus  who  first  introduced  Ionian  and  Kariau 
mercenaries  into  the  country,  and  began  innovations  on  the  ancient 
Egyptian  constitution:  so  that  the  disaffection  toward  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  native  soldiers,  no  longer  permitted  to  serve  as  exclusive 
guards  to  the  king,  is  not  ditficult  to  explain.  The  Kalasiries  and 
Hermotybii  were  interdicted  from  every  description  of  art  or  trade. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  Persians  their  lands  w^ere 
made  subjf^ct  to  the  tribute.  This  may  partly  explain  the  frequent 
revolts  wiiich  they  maintained,  with  very  considerable  bravery, 
against  the  Persian  kings. 

Herodotus  enumerates  five  other  races  (so  he  calls  them)  or  castes, 
besides  priests  and  soldiers — herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  inter- 
preters, and  pilots:  an  enumeration  which  perplexes  us,  inasmuch  as 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  husbandmen,  who  must  always  have  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  population.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  are  not  comprised  in  the  list — not  standing  ovit 
specially  marked  or  congregated  together,  like  the  five  above-named, 
and  therefore  not  seeming  to  constitute  a  race  apart.  The  distribu- 
tion of  Diodorus,  who  specifies  (over  and  above  priests  and  soldiers) 
husbandmen,  herdsmen,  and  artificers,  embraces  much  more  com- 
pletely the  whole  population.  It  seems  more  the  statement  of  a  reflect- 
ing man,  pushing  out  the  principle  of  hereditary  occupations  to  its 
consequences;  (and  the  comments  which  the  historian  so  abundantly 
interweaves  with  his  narrative  show  that  such  was  the  character  of 
the  authorities  w  hich  he  followed :) — while  the  list  given  by  Herodotus 
comprises  that  which  struck  his  observation.  It  seems  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta  consisted  of  marsh  land,  including 
pieces  of  habitable  ground,  but  impenetrable  to  an  invading  enemy, 
and  favorable  only  to  the  growth  of  papyrus  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
Other  portions  of  the  Delta,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  valley  in  parts 
where  it  widened  to  the  eastward,  were  too  wet  for  the  culture  of 
grain,  though  producing  the  richest  herbage,  and  eminently  suitable 
to  the  race  of  Egyptian  herdsmen,  who  thus  divided  the  soil  with  the 
husbandmen.  Herdsmen  generally  were  held  reputable;  but  the 
race  of  swineherds  were  hated  and  despised,  from  the  extreme  anti- 
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pathy  of  all  other  Esjyptians  to  the  pig — which  animal  yet  could  not 
be  altogether  proscribed,  because  there  were  certain  peculiar  occa- 
sions on  which  it  was  imperative  to  offer  him  in  sacrifice  to  Selene  or 
Dionysus.  Herodotus  acquaints  us  tliat  the  swineherds  were  intei*- 
dieted  from  all  the  temples,  and  that  they  always  intermarried  among 
themselves,  other  Egyptians  disdaining  such  an  alliance — a  statement 
w4iich  indirectly  intimates  that  there  was  no  standing  objection 
against  intermarriage  of  the  remaining  castes  with  each  other.  The 
caste  or  race  of  interpreters  began  only  with  the  reign  of  Psammet- 
ichus,  from  the  admission  of  Greek  settlers,  then  for  the  first  time, 
tolerated  in  the  country.  Though  they  were  half  Greeks,  the  his- 
torian does  not  note  them  as  of  inferior  account,  except  as  compared 
with  the  two  ascendent  castes  of  soldiers  and  priests.  Moreover  the 
creation  of  a  new  caste  shows  that  there  was  no  consecrated  or 
unchangeable  total  numbc^r. 

Those  wliom  Herodotus  denominates  tradesmen  (xaTtyXot)  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  artisans  {zaxriTcci)  specified  by  Diodorus 
— the  town  population  generally  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
country.    During  the  three  mouths  of  the  year  when  Egypt  was 

covered  with  water,  festival  days  were  numerous — the  people  throng- 
ing by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  vast  barges,  to  one  or  other  of  the 
many  holy  places,  combining  worship  and  enjoyment.  In  Egypt 
weaving  was  a  trade,  whereas  in  Greece  it  was  the  domestic  occuj)a- 
tion  of  females.  Herodotus  treats  it  as  one  of  those  reversals  of  the 
order  of  nature  which  were  seen  only  in  Egypt,  that  the  weaver  staj'ed 
at  liome  j)lving  his  web  while  his  wife  went  to  market.  The  process 
of  embalnung  bodies  was  ela])orate  and  universal,  giving  employment 
to  a  large  special  class  of  men.  The  profusion  of  edifices,  obelisks, 
sculpture  and  painting,  all  executed  by  native  workmen,  required  a 
lar^e  body  of  trainee!  sculptors,  who  in  the  mechanical  branch  of 
their  business .  attained  a  high  excellence.  Most  of  the  animals  in 
Egypt  were  objects  of  religious  reverence,  and  many  of  them  were 
identified  in  the  closest  manner  with  particular  gods.  The  order  of 
priests  included  a  large  number  of  hereditary  feeders  and  tenders  of 
these  sacred  animals.  Among  the  sacerdotal  order  were  also  found 
the  computers  of  geneak)gies,  the  infinitely  subdivided  practitioners 

in  the  art  of  healing,  etc.,  who  en  joyed  good  reputation,  and  were  sent 
for  as  surgeons  to  Cyrus  and  Dariiis.  The  Egyjitian  city  population 
was  thus  exceedingly  nimierons,  so  that  king  Setlion,  when  called 
upon  to  resist  an  invasion  without  the  aid  of  the  military  caste,  inight 
well  be  supposed  to  have  formed  an  army  out  of  ''the  tradesmen,  the. 
artisans,  and  the  market-people."  And  Alexandria,  at  the  comnuMiee- 
ment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  acquired  its  numerous  and 
active  inhabitants  at  the  expense  of  31emphis  and  the  ancient  tovrns 
of  Lower  Egypt. 

The  mechanical  obedience  and  fixed  habits  of  the  mass  of  the 
Egyptian  population  (not  priests  or  soldiers)  was  a  point  which  made 
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much  impression  upon  Grecian  observers.  Solon  is  said  to  have 
introduced  at  Athens  a  custom  prevalent  in  Egypt,  whereby  the 
Nomarch  or  chief  of  each  Nome  was  required  to  investigate  every 
man's  means  of  living,  and  to  punish  with  death  those  who  did  not 
furnish  evidence  of  some  recognized  occupation.  It  does  not  seem 
tliat  the  institution  of  Chaste  in^Egpyt — though  insuring  unapproach- 
able ascendency  to  the  Priests  and  much  consideration  to  the  Soldiers 
— was  attended  with  any  such  profound  debasement  to  the  rest  as 
that  Vvhich  falls  upon  the  lowest  caste  or  Sudras  in  India.  No  such 
gidf  existed  between  them  as  that  between  the  Twice-l)orn  and  the 
bnce-born  in  the  religion  of  Bfahma.  Yet  those  stupendous  works, 
which  form  the  permanent  memorials  of  the  country,  remain  at  the 
same  time  as  proofs  of  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  kings,  and  of 
the  reckless  caprice  with  which  the  lives  as  well  as  the  contributions 
of  the  people  were  lavised.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Egyptians  were  said  to  have  perished  in  the  digging  of  the  canal, 
winch  king  Nekos  began  but  did  not  finish,  between  the  Pelusian 
arm  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  while  tlie  construction  of  the  two 
^rreAXi  pyramids,  attributed  to  the  kings  Cheops  and  Chephren,  was 
described  to  Herodotus  by  the  priests  as  a  period  of  exhausting  labor 
and  extreme  suffering  to  the  whole  Egyptian  people.  And  yet  the 
great  Labyrinth  (said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Dodekarchs)  appeared 
to  him  a  more  stupendous  work  than  the  Pyramids,  so  that  the  toil 
employed  upon  it  cannot  have  been  less  destructive.  The  moving 
of  such  vast  masses  of  stone  as  were  seen  in  the  ancient  edifices  both 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  imperfect  mechanical  resources 
then  existing,  must  have  tasked  the  efforts  of  the  people  yet  more 
severely  than  the  excavation  of  the  half-finished  canal  of  Nekos. 
Indeed*  the  associations  with  which  the  Pyramids  were  connected,  in 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  Herodotus  conversed,  were  of  the 
most  odious  character.  Such  vast  works,  Aristotle  observes,  are 
suitable  to  princes  who  desire  to  consume  the  strength  and  break  the 
spirit  of  their  people.  With  Greek  despots,  perhaps  such  an  inten- 
tion may  have  been  sometimes  deliberately  conceived.  But  the 
Egyptian  kings  may  be  presumed  to  have  followed  chiefly  caprice  or 

love'of  pomp— sonietimes  views  of  a  permanent  benefit  to  be  achieved 
—as  in  the  canal  of  Nekos  and  the  vast  reservoir  of  Moeris,  with  its 
channel  joining  the  river— when  they  thus  expended  the  physical 
strength  and  even  the  lives  of  their  subjects. 

Sanctitv  of  animal  life  crenerally,  veneration  for  particular  animals 


iarity  which  foreigners,  like  Herodotus,  remarked  in  it.  The  two 
specially  marked  bulls,  called  Apis  at  Memphis  and  Mnevis  at  Heliop- 
olis,  seeuKHl  to  have  enjoyed  a  sort  of  national  worship.  The  ibis, 
the  cat,  and  the  dog,  wei-e"  thnnighout  most  of  the  Nomes  venerated 
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during  life,  embalmed  like  men  after  death,  and  if  killed  aveno-ed  by 
the  severest  punishment  of  the  otfendiunr  party:  but  the  veneraUon  of 
the  crocodile  was  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes  and  the 
lake  of  McEris.  Such  veins  of  religious  sentiment,  which  distinguished 
Egypt  from  Pheuicia  and  Assyria  not  less  than  from  Greece  were 
explained  by  the  native  priests  after  their  manner  to  Herodotus- 
though  he  declines  from  pious  scruples  to  communicate  what  was 
told  to  him.  They  seem  remnants  continued  from  a  voi'v  early  sta^e 
of  Fetichism— and  the  attempts  of  different  persons,  noticed  in  Diod- 
dorus  and  Plutarch,  to  account  for  their  oriiriu,  partly  by  leoends 
partly  by  theory,  will  give  little  satisfaction  to  any  one.  ^      ^' 

Though  Thebes  first,  and  Memphis  afterward,  were  undoubtedly 
the  prmcipal  cities  of  Egypt,  yet  if  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  at 
all  trustworthy,  even  in  their  general  outline,  the  Egyptian  kings  were 
not  taken  uniformly  either  from  one  or  the  other.  Manetho  enumerates 
on  the  whole  twenty-six  difl^erent  dynasties  or  families  of  kino-g 
anterior  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  bv  Kambyses— the  Persi'an 
kmgs  between  Kamb3^ses  and  Darius  Notlius,  down  to  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  405  B.C.,  constituting  his  tw^enty-seventh  dvnasty      Of 
these  tw^enty-six  dynasties,  beginning  with  the  year  5702  b  c     the 
first  two  are  Thinites— the  third  and  fourth,  Memphites— the  fifth 
from  the  island  of  Elei^iantine— the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  again 
Memphites— the    ninth   and    tenth,    Herakleopolites— the^  eleventh 
twelfth,    and   thirteenth,    Diospolites  or  Thebans— the   fourteenth' 
Choites— the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  Hvksos  or  Shepherd  Kings— 
the  seventeenth.   Shepherd   Kings,  overthrown   and  succeeded  by 
Diospolites— the  eighteenth   (b.c.  1655-1827,  in   which   is   included 
Eameses  the  great  Egyptian  conqueror,  identified   by  many  authors 
with  Sesostris,  1411    B.c.V-nineteenth    and  twentieth,  Diospolites— 
the  twenty-first,  Tanites— the  twenty-second,  Bubastites— the  twenty, 
third,   again    Tanites— the   twenty -fourth,    Saites— the   twenty-fifth 
Ethiopians,  beginning  with  Sabakon,  whom  Herodotus  also  mentions 
—the  twenty-sixth,  Saites,  including  Psamnietichus,  Nekos  Apries 
or  Uaphris,  and  Amasis  or  Amosis.     We   see   by  these   lists    that 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  Manetho  construed  the  antiquities 
of  his  country,  several  other  cities  of  Egypt,  besides  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  turnished  kings  to  the  whole  territory.     But  we  cannot 
trace  any  ( orrespondence  between  the  Komes  which  furnished  kings 
and  those  uhieh  Herodoius  mentions  to  have  been  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  the  military  caste.     Many  of  the  separate  Nomcs  were   of 
considerable  substantive  importance,  and  had  a  marked  local  char- 
acter each  to  itself,  religious  as  well  as  political;  though  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  from  Elephantine  to  Pelusium  and  Kanopus.  is  said  to 
have  always  constituted  one  kingdom,  from  the  earliest  times  which 
the  native  priests  could  conceive. 

We  are  to  consider  this  kingdom  as  engaged,  long  before  the  time 
when  Greeks  were  admitted  into  it.  in  a  standing  caravan  commerce 
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with  Phenicia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Assyria.  Ancient  Egypt  hav- 
ing neither  vines  nor  olives,  imported  both  wine  and  oil;  while  it  also 
needed  especially  the  frankincense  and  aromatic  products  j)eculiar  to 
Arabia,  for  its  elaborate  religious  ceremonies.  Toward  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eightli  century  B.C.  (a  little  before  the  time  when  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia  w^as  commencing  in  the  person 
of  Gyges),  we  trace  events  tending  to  alter  the  relation  which  pre- 
viousl}'  subsisted  between  these  countries,  b}^  continued  aggressions 
on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  of  Nineveh — Salmalieser  and 
Sennacherib.  The  former  having  conquered  and  led  into  captivity 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  also  attacked  the  Pheuician  tow^ns  on  theadjoin- 

ing  coast:  Sidon,  Pala3-Tyrus,  and  Ake  yielded  to  him.  but  T3^re 
itself  resisted,  and  having  endured  for  five  years  the  hardships  of  a 
blockafle  with  partial  obstruction  of  its  continental  aqueducts,  was 
enabled  by  means  of  its  insular  position  to  maintain  independence. 
It  was  just  at  this  period  that  tlie  Grecian  establishments  in  Sicily 
were  forming,  and  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  pressure  of 
the  Assyrians  upon  Phenicia  probably  had  some  effect  in  deter- 
mining that  contraction  of  the  Phenician  occupations  in  Sicily  which 
really  took  place  (b.c.  730-720).  Respecting  Sennacherib,  we  are 
informed  b}'  the  Old  Testament  that  he  invaded  Judaea — and  by 
Herodotus  (who  calls  him  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians)  that 
he  assailed  the  pious  king  Sethos  in  Egypt:  in  both  cases  his  army 
experienced  a  miraculous  repulse  and  destruction.  After  this  the 
Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  either  torn,  by  intestine  dissension,  or  shaken 
by  tlie  attacks  of  the  Medes,  appear  no  longer  active;  but  about  the 
year  630  B.C..  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldoeans  of  Babylon  manifest  a 
formidable  and  increasing  power.  It  is,  moreover,  during  this  cen- 
tury that  the  old  routine  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  broken  through, 
and  a  new  policy  displayed  tow^ard  foreigners  by  Psammetichus — 
wiiich,  while  it  rendered  Egj'pt  more  formidable  to  Judaea  and  Phe- 
nicia, opened  to  Grecian  ships  and  settlers  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
Nile. 

Herodotus  draws  a  marked  distinction  betw^een  the  history  of 
Egypt  before  Psammetichus  and  the  following  period.  The  former 
he  gives  as  the  narration  of  the  priests,  without  professing  to  guaran- 
tee it — the  latter  he  evidently  believes  to  be  well  ascertained.  And 
we  find  that  from  Psammetichus  downw^ard,  Herodotus  and  Manetho 
are  in  toh^able  harmony,  whereas  even  for  the  sovereigns  occupying 

the  last  fiftv  voars  before  Psammetichus,  there  are  many  and  irrecon- 
cilable  discrepancies  between  them;  but  they  both  agree  in  stating 
that  Psammetichus  reigned  fifty-four  years. 

So  important  an  event,  as  the  first  admission  of  the  Greeks  into 
Egypt,  was  made,  by  the  informants  of  Herodotus,  to  turn  upon  two 

prophecies.    After  the  death  of  Sethos  (priest  of  Hephaestos  as  wtII 

as  king),  who  left  no  son,  Egypt  became  divided  among  twelve  kings, 
of  whom  Psammetichus  was  one.     It  was  under  this  dodekarchv. 
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according  to  Herodotus,  that  the  marvelous  labyrinth  near  the  Lake 
of  Moeris  was  constructed.  The  twelve  lived  and  reigned  for  some 
time  in  perfect  harmony.  But  a  prophecy  had  been  made  know^n  to 
them,  that  the  one  who  should  make  libations  in  the  temple  of 
Hephjestos  out  of  a  brazen  goblet,  would  reign  over  all  Egypt.  JS^ow 
it  happened  that  one  day  when  they  all  appeared  armed  in  that  tem- 
ple to  offer  sacrifice,  the  high  priest  brought  out  by  mistake  only- 
eleven  golden  goblets  instead  of  twelve;  and  Psammetichus,  left 
without  a  goblet,  made  use  of  his  brazen  helmet  as  a  substitute. 
Being  thus  considered,  though  unintentionally,  to  have  fulfilled  the 
condition  of  the  prophecy,  by  making  libations  in  a  brazen  goblet, 
he  became  an  object  of  terror  to  his  eleven  colleagues,  who  united  to 
despoil  him  of  his  dignity  and  drove  him  into  the  inaccessible 
marshes.  In  this  extremity  he  sent  to  seek  counsel  from  the  oracle 
of  Leto  at  Buto,  and  received  for  answer  an  assurance  that  "ven- 
geance would  come  to  him  by  tiie  hands  of  brazen  men  showing 
themselves  from  the  seaward. "*^  His  faith  was  for  the  moment  shaken 
by  so  startling  a  conception  as  that  of  brazen  men  for  I  lis  allies.  But 
the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  priest  at  Buto  was  speedily  shown,  when 
an  astonished  attendant  came  to  acquaint  him  in  his  lurking-place, 
that  brazen  men  were  ravaging  the  sea-coast  of  the  Delta.  It  was  a 
body  of  Ionian  and  Karian  soldiers,  who  had  landed  for  pillage;  and 
the  messenger  who  came  to  inform  Psammetichus  had  never  before 
seen  men  in  an  entire  suit  of  brazen  armor.  That  prince,  satisfied 
that  these  were  the  allies  whom  the  oracle  had  marked  out  for  him, 
immediately  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  lonians  and  Karians, 
enlisted  them  in  his  service,  and  by  their  aid,  in  conjunction  with  his 
other  partisans,  overpowered  the  other  eleven  kings — thus  making 
himself  the  one  ruler  of  Egypt. 

Such  was  the  tale  by  which  the  original  alliance  of  an  Egyptian 


and  lands  for  his  new  allies,  on  the  Pelusiae  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis.  The  lonians  were  planted  on  one  side 
of  the  river,  the  Karians  on  the  other;  and  the  place  was  made  to 
serve  as  a  military  position,  not  only  for  the  defense  of  the  eastern 
border,  but  also  for  the  support  of  the  king  himself  against  nudcon- 
tents  at  home:  it  was  called  the  Stratopeda,  or  the  Camps.  He  took 
]>ains,  moreover,  to  facilitate  tli(3  intercourse  betw(^en  them  and  the 
nei<j:hboring  inhabitants  by  causing  a  number  of  Egyptian  children 
to  be  domiciled  with  them,  in  order  to  learn  the  Greek  language. 
Hence  sprung  the  interpreters,  who,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  con- 
stituted a  permanent  hereditary  caste  or  breed. 

Though  the  chief  purpose  of  this  first  foreign  settlement  in  Egypt, 
between  Pelusium  and  Bubastis,  was  to  creafe  an  independent  mili- 
taiy  force,  and  with  it  a  fleet,  for  the  king—yet  it  was  of  course  an 
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opening  both  for  communication  and  trafllc,  to  all  Greeks  and  to  all 
Phenicians.  such  as  had  never  before  been  available.  And  it  was 
speedily  followed  by  tlie  throwing  open  of  the  Kanopic  or  western- 
most branch  of  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  trade  specially.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Strabo,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus 
that  the  Milesians,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  made  a  descent  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  first  built  a  fort  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  then  presently  founded  the  town  of  Naukratis  ou  the  right  bank 

of  the  Kanopic  Nile.  There  is  much  that  fs  perplexing  in  this  aftir- 
niation  of  Strabo;  but  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Greek  factories  and  merchants  at  Naukratis  raa}^ 
be  considered  as  dating  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus— Naukratis, 
however,  must  have  been  a  city  of  Egyptian  origin  in  which  these 
forei2:ners  were  permitted  to  take  up  their  abode— not  a  Greek 
colony,  as  Strabo  would  have  us  believe.  The  language  of  Herod- 
otus seems  rather  to  imply  that  it  was  king  Amasis  (between  whom 
and  the  death  of  Psammetichus  there  intervened  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury) who  first  allowed  Greeks  to  settle  at  Naukratis.  Yet  on  com- 
paring what  the  historian  tells  us  respecting  the  courtesan  Rhodopis 
and  tiie  brother  of  Sappho,  the  poetess,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
have  been  both  Greek  trade  and  Greek  establishments  in  that  town 
long  before  Amasis  came  to  the  throne.  We  may  consider  then, 
thai  both  the  eastern  and  western  mouths  of  the  Nile  became  open  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Psammetichus:  the  former  as  leading  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  mercenary  Greek  troops  in  Egyptian  pay— the 
latter  for  purposes  of  trade. 

While  this  event  afforded  to  the  Greeks  a  valuable  enlargement, 
])oth  of  their  traflic  and  of  their  field  of  observation,  it  seems  to  have 
occasioned  an  internal  revolution  in  Egypt.  The  Nome  of  Bubastis, 
iu  which  the  new  military  settlement  of  foreigners  w^as  planted,  is 
numbered  among  those  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  military  caste. 
Whether  their  lands  were  in  part  taken  awa^  from  them  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  mere  introduction  of  such  foreigners  must  have 
appeared  an  abomination  to  the  strong  conservative  feeling  of  ancient 
E^^ypt.  And  Psammetichus  treated  the  native  soldiers  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  of  how  much  less  account  Euyptian  soldiers 
had  become,  since  the  ''brazen  helmets  "  had  got  footing  in  the  laud. 
It  had  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  distribute  such  portions  of  the 
military,  as  were  on  actual  service,  in  three  ditferent  posts:  at 
Daphne  near  Pelusium,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier— at  Marea  on 
the  north  western  fronti(^r,  near  the  spot  where  Alexandria  was  after- 
ward built— and  at  Elephantine,  on  the  southern  or  Ethiopian 
boundary.  Psammetichus,  having  no  longer  occasion  for  their  ser- 
vices on  tlie  eastern  frontier,  since  the  formation  of  the  mercenary 
camp,  accumulated  them  in  greater  number  and  detained  them  for  an 
unusual  time  at  the  two  other  stations,  especially  at  Elephantine. 
Here,  an  Uorodotus  tells  us,  they  remained  for  three  vvayq  unrelieved 
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Diodorus  adds  that  Psammeticlius  assigned  to  those  nativx?  troops 
who  fought  conjointly  with  the  mercenaries,  the  least  honorable  post 
in  the  line.  Discontent  at  length  impelled  them  to  emigrate  in  a 
body  of  240,000  men  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  their  wives  and  children 
behind  in  Egypt.  No  instances  on  the  part  of  Psammetichus 
could  induce  them  to  return.  This  memorable  incident,  which  is 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  a  settlement  in  the  southernmost  regions  of 
Ethiopia,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Automoli  (tho\igh  the  emigrant 
soldiers  still  call  themselves  by  their  old  Egyptian  name),  attests  the 
elTect  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  in 
lowering  the  position  of  the  native  military.  The  number  of  the 
emigrants,  hoAvever,  is  a  point  no  way  to  be  relied  upon.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  there  were  enough  of  them  left  behind  to  renew 
effectively  the  struggle  for  their  lost  dignity. 

It  was  probably  with  his  Ionian  and  Karian  troops  that  Psammet- 
ichus carried  on  those  warlike  operations  in  Syria  which  filled  so 
large  a  proportion  of  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  fifty -four  years. 
He  besieged  the  city  of  Azotus  in  Syria  for  twenty-nine  years,"  until 
he  took  it — the  longest  blockade  which  Herodotus  had  ever  heard  of. 
Moreover  he  was  in  that  country  when  the  destroying  Scythian 
Nomads  (who  had  defeated  the  Median  king  Kyaxaresand  possessed 
themselves  of  Upper  Asia)  advanced  to  invade  Egypt;  a  project  which 
Psammetichus,  by  large  presents,  induced  them  to  abandon. 

There  were,  however,  yet  more  powerful  enemies,  against  whom 
he  and  his  son  Nekos  (wlio  succeeded  him  seemingly  about  604  B.C.) 
had  to  contend  in  Syria  and  the  lands  adjoining.  It  is  just  at  this 
period,  during  the  reigns  of  Nabopolassar  and  his  son  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (B.C.  625-561)  that  the  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians  of  Babylon  appear 
at  the  maximum  of  their  power  and  aggressive  disposition;  while  the 
Assyrians  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh  lose  their  substantive  position  through 
the  taking  of  that  town  by  Kyaxares  (about  B.C.  600) — the  greatest 
height  which  the  Median  power  ever  reached.  Between  the  Egyptian 
Nekos  and  his  grandson  Spries  (Pharaoh  Necho  and  Pharaoh  Hophra 
of  the  Old  Testament)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Babylonian  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  the  other,  Judea  and  Phenieia  form  the  intermediate 
subject  of  quarrel.  The  political  independence  of  the  Phenician 
towns  is  extinguished,  never  again  to  be  recovered.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  it  appears,  Nekos  was  chiefly  anxious  to 
extend  the  Egyptian  commerce,  for  which  purpose  he  undertook  two 
measures,  botii  of  astonishing  boldness  for  that  age — a  canal  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  or  Pelusiac  Nile  and  the  inmost  corner 
of  tlie  Red  Sea — and  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa;  his  great  object 
being  to  procure  a  water-communication  between  the  Mediierranean 
and  the  Red  Sea.  He  began  the  canal  (much  about  the  same  time  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  executed  his  canal  from  Babylon  to  Teredon)  with 
such  reckless  determination,  that  120,000  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  work.     But  either  from  such  disastrous  proof  of  the 


difiiculty,  or  (as  Herodotus  represents)  from  the  terrors  of  a  menacing 
prophecy  which  reached  him,  he  was  compelled  to  desist.  Next  he 
accomplished  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  already  above  alluded 
to;  but  in  this  way  too  he  found  it  impracticable  to  procure  any 
available  communication  such  as  he  wished.  It  is  plain  that  in  both 
these  enterprises  he  was  acting  under  Phenician  and  Greek  instiga- 
tion; and  we  may  remark  that  the  point  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  the 
canal  took  its  departure,  was  close  upon  the  mercenary  camps  or 
Stratopcda.  Being  unable  to  connect  the  two  seas  together,  he  built 
and  equipped  an  armed  naval  force  both  upon  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  entered  upon  aggressive  enterprises,  naval  as  well  as  military! 
His  army,  on  marching  into  S3Tia,  was  mot  at  Megiddo  (Herodotus 
says  Magdolum)  by  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  himself  slain  and 
so  completely  worsted,  that  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror, and  became  tributary  to  Egypt.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that 
Nekos  sent  the  raiment  which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  this  victory 
as  an  offering  to  the  holy  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae  near  Miletus 
— the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  donation  from  an  Egyptian  king  to 
a  Grecian  temple,  and  a  proof  that  Hellenic  affinities  were  beginning 
to  take  effect  upon  him.  Probably  we  may  conclude  that  a  large 
proportion  of  his  troops  were  Milesians. 

But  the  victorious  career  of  Nekos  was  completely  checked  by  the 
defeat  which  he  experienced  at  Carchemisch  (or  dircesium)  on  the 
Euphrates,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Babylonians,  who  not  only 
drove  him  out  of  Judea  and  Syria,  but  also  took  Jerusalem,  and  car- 
ried away  the  king  and  the  principal  Jews  into  captivity.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar farther  attacked  the  Phenician  cities,  and  the  siege  of  Tyre 
alone  cost  him  severe  toil  for  thii'teen  years.  After  this  long  and 
gallant  resistance,  the  Tyrians  were  forced  to  submit,  and  underwent 
the  same  fate  as  the  Jews.  Their  princes  and  chiefs  were  dragged 
captive  into  the  Babylonian  territory,  and  the  Phenician  cities  became 
numbered  aniong  the  tributaries  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  So  they  seem 
to  have  remained,  until  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Cvnis:  for  we 
find  among  those  extracts  (unhappily  very  brief)  which  Josephus  has 
preserved  out  of  the  Tyrian  annals,  that  durins:  this  interval  there 
were  disputes  and  irregularities  in  tlie  government  of  Tyre— judges 
being  for  a  time  substituted  in  the  place  of  kings;  while  Merbal  and 
Hii-om,  two  princes  of  the  regal  Tyrian  line,  detained  captive  in 
Babylonia,  were  successively  sent  down  on  the  special  petition  of  the 


Sidon  and  Tyre  bofh  by  land  and  sea,  but  seemingly  without  any 
result.  To  the  Persian  empire,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  had  conquered 
Babylon,  they  cheerfully  and  spontaneously  submitted,  whereby  the 
restoration  of  the  captive  Tyrians  to  their  home  was  probably  con- 
ceded to  them,  like  that  of  tlie  captive  Jews. 
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Nekos  in  Egypt  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  and  lie  again, 
after  a  reiccn  of  six  years,  bv  his  son  Apries;  of  Avliose  power  and 
prosperity  Herodotus 'speaks  in  very  high  general  terms,  though  the 
few  particuhirs  wliich  be  recounts  are  of  a  contrary  tenor.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  reign  of  twenty -five  years  that  Apries  undertook  tliat 
expedition  against,  the  Greek  colonies  in  Libya— Kyrene  and  Barka 
— whicli  proved  his  ruin.  The  native  Libyan  tribes  near  tliose  cities 
having  sent  to  surrender  themselves  to  him  and  entreat  his  aid 
n^'-ainst  the  Greek  settlers,  Apries  dispatched  to  them  a  large  force 
composed  of  native  Egyptians;  who  (as  has  been  before  mentioned) 
>\ere  stationed  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  were 
therefore  most  available  for  the  march  against  Kyrene.  The  Kyre- 
nean  citizens  advanced  to  oppose  them,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  which 

the  Egyptians  were  completely  routed  with  severe  loss.  It  is  allirmed 

tluit  they  were  tlirow^n  into  disorder  from  want  of  practical  knowl- 
edo-e  of 'Grecian  warfare— a  remarkable  proof  of  the  entire  isolation 
of  Uie  Grecian  mercenaries  (who  had  now  been  long  in  the  service  of 
Psammetichus  and  his  successors)  from  the  native  Egyptians. 

This  disastrous  reverse  provoked  a  mutiny  in  Egypt  against 
Apries  the  soldiers  contending  that  he  had  dispatched  them  on  the 
enterprise  with  a  deliberate  view  to  their  destruction,  in  order  to 
assure  his  rule  over  the  remaining  Egyptians.  The  malcontents 
found  so  much  sympathy  among  the  general  population,  that  Ama- 
sis  a  Saitic  Ee:yptian  of 'low  birth  but  of  considerable  intelligence, 
whom  Apriesliad  sent  to  conciliate  them,  was  either  persuaded  or 

constrained  to  become  their  leader,  and  prepared  to  march  immedi- 
ately airainst  the  king  at  Sais.  Unbounded  and  reverential  submis- 
sion to'^the  royal  authority  was  a  habit  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Egyp- 
tian mind,  that  Apries  could  not  believe  the  resistance  to  be  serious. 
He  sent  an  olhcer  of  consideration  named  Patarbemis  to  bring  Ama- 
His  before  him.  When  Patarbemis  returned,  bringing  back  from  the 
rebel  nothing  better  than  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  appear  except  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  the  exasperated  king  ordered  liis  nose  and  ears 
to  be  cut  off.  This  act  of  atrocity  caused  such  indignation  among 
the  Egyptians  round  liim,  that  most  of  them  deserted  and  joined  the 
revolters,  who  thus  became  irresistil)ly  formidable  in  ])omt  of  num- 
bers Tlierc  vet  remained  to  Apries  the  foreign  mercenaries— thirty 
thousand  loiiians  and  Karians— w^hom  he  sunnnoned  from  their 
Btratopeda  on  the  Pelusiac  Nile  to  his  residence  at  Sais.  This  force 
the  creation  of  his  ancestor  Psammetichus  and  the  main  reliance  of 
his  family,  still  inspired  him  with  such  unal)ated  confidence,  that  he 
marched'  to  attack  the  far  superior  numbers  under  Amasis  at 
Mom(iniphis.  Thomrh  his  troops  behaved  with  Uravery,  the  dispar- 
ity of  numbers,  combined  with  the  excited  feeling  of  the  insurgents, 
overpowered  him:  he  was  defeated  and  carried  prisoner  to  Sais, 
wiiere  at  first  Amasis  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  treated  him  with 
generosity.     Such,  how-over,  was  the  antipathy  of  the  Egyptians,  tlial 
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they  forced  Amasis  to  surrender  his  prisoner  into  their  hands,  and 
immediately  strangled  him.  ^r      ^      p 

It  is  not  dithcult  to  trace  in  these  proceedings  the  outbreak  of  a 
lon<r-suppressed  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  soldier-caste 
to\vard  the  dynasty  of  Psammetichus,  to  whom  they  owed  their  com- 
parative dei^-radation,  and  by  whom  that  stream  of  Hellenism  had 
been  let  in  upon  E""ypt  which  doubtless  w-as  not  witnessed  without 
ereat  repugnance.  ^It  might  seem,  also,  that  this  dynasty  had  too 
little  of  pure  Eiryptianism  in  them  to  find  favor  v/ith  the  priests. 
At  least  Herodotus  does  not  mention  any  religious  edifices  erected 
either  by  Nekos  or  Psammis  or  Apries,  though  he  describes  much  of 
such  outlay  on  the  part  of  Psammetichus— who  built  magniUcent 
Propykea  to  the  temple  of  Hephaistos  at  Memphis  and  a  splendid 
new  chamber  or  stable  for  the  sacred  bull  Apis— and  more  still  on 

the  part  of  Amasis.  .      ,   .,  r^    *^  • 

Nevertheless  Amasis,  though  he  had  acquired  the  crown  by  this 
explosion  of  native  antipathy,  found  the  foreign  adjuncts  so  enii- 
nently  advantageous,  that  he  not  only  countenanced,  but  multiplied 
them  Eoypt  enjoyed  under  him  a  degree  of  powder  and  considera- 
tion such  as  it  neither  before  possessed,  nor  afterward  retained— for 
his  lono-  reign  of  forty-four  years  (570-526  B.C.)  closed  just  sixmonths 
before  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country.  As  he  was  eminently 
phil-IIellenic,  the  Greek  merchants  at  N  aukratis— the  i>ermanent 
settlers  as  well  as  the  occasional  visitors— obtained  from  him  valua- 
ble enlargement  of  their  privileges.  Besides  granting  permission  to 
various  Grecian  towns  to  erect  religious  establishments  for  such  ot 
their  citizens  as  visited  the  place,  he  also  sanctioned  the  constitution 
of  a  formal  and  organized  emporium  or  factory,  invested  ^ylth  com- 
mercial priviieges,^and  armed  with  authority  exercised  by  prcsidin.^ 
officers   regulaVly  chosen.     This  factory  was  connected   with,   and 

probably 
the 

kar'^nas'sur^id  Pirasd'isrand"onc"yEoric,-ilitylene.  ^By  these  nine 
cities  the  joint  temple  and  factory  was  kept  up,  and  its  presiding 
ma-istrates  chosen.  But  its  destination,  for  the  convenience  of  Gre- 
cian commerce  generally,  seems  revealed  by  the  imposing  title  Oi 
2he  Ilelleniori.  Samos,  Miletus,  and^gina  had  each  founded  a  sepa- 
rate  temple  at  Naukratis  for  the  worship  of  such  of  their  cinzens  as 
went  there;  probably  connected  (as  the  Hellenion  was)  witn  protec- 
tion and  facilities  for  commercial  purposes.  AVhde^  these  t hi ee 
powerful  cities  had  thus  constituted  each  a  factory  for  itselt  as 
guarantee  to  the  merchandise,  and  as  responsible  for  the  conduct  ot 
its  own  citizens  separately-the  corporation  ot  the  Hellenion  serve  d 
both  as  protection  and  control  to  all  other  Greek  merchants.  And 
iucl  was  the  usefulness,  the  celebrity,  and  probaoly  the  pecuniary 
profii,  of  the  eorporalion,  that  olher  Grerian  cities  set  up  claims  to  a 
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share  in  it,  falsely  pretendiug  to  have  coutiihuted  to  the  original 

^""NatSs  was  for  a  long  time  the  privileged  port  for  Grcdau  com- 
merce with  Ecypt.     No  Greek  merchant  was  peimitted  to  dchyei 
?oods  in  any  oUier  part,  or  to  enter  any  other  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Is"ile  except  the  Kanopic.     If  forced  fnlo  any  ot  them  by  stress  of 
weather,  he  was  compelled  to  make  oath  that  his  arrival  was  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  and  to  convey  h.s  goods  round  by  sea  into  the 
Kanopic  branch  to  Naukratis.     If  the  weather  stil    forbade  such  a 
nroceedin-  the  merchandise  was  put  into  barges  and  conveyed  round 
to  Naukratis  by  the  internal  canals  of  the  Delta.     Such  a  monopoly, 
which  mmle  Naukratis  in  Egypt  something  like  Canton  iiiCh.ita  or 
Na-asak    iu  Japan,  no  longer  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
Bu?the  factory  of    he  Helleuiou  was  in  full  operation  and  dignity, 
and  very  probably  he  himself,  as  a  native  of  one  of  the  contributing 
dties  Ha  karnasius,  may  have  profited  by  its  advantages.     At  what 
Pr'c  so  lime  Naukratis  first  became  licensed  for  Grecian  trade  ^^^ 
cannot  directly  make  out.     But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  port  to  which  the  Greek  merchants  first  went  so  soon  as 
the  ireneral  liberty  of  trading  with  the  country  was  conceded  to  them ; 
and  th"s  would  put  the  date  of  such  grant  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
found  tion  of  Kvrene  and  the  voyage  of  the  fortuna  e  KoKtus.  who 
was  on  his  way  Vitli  a  cargo  to  Egypt  when  the  stoniis  overtook 
him— about  630  n.c,  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.     And  in 
he  time  Of  tl.e  poetess  Sapp'o  and  her  Mother  (^haraxu^  it ^eenis 
evident  that  Greeks  had  been  some  time  established  at  iNaukiati^. 
B,  t  Annsis  though  his  predecessors  had  pemnltcd  such  estabhsh- 
m    It  m      doubt  ess  be  regarded  as  having  given  organization  to  the 
Kri^  ^and  as  having  placed  the  Greeks  on  a  move  comfortable 
footinc  of  seenrity  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  ueforc. 

Th  f  Lvptian  kimr  manifested  several  other  evidences    of  his 

phr,  HelEnic^disposition  by  donations  to  J?---!?''  .-J.j''^;- |-;;;f," 

emnles      He  even  married  a  Grecian  wile  from  the  city  of  Kyiti  t 

Mo. cover  he  was  in  intimate  alliance  and  relations  of  hospitality 

both  with  Polykrates,  despot  of  Samos,  and  with  Crcesus,  king  of 

Lvdia      He  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  rendered  it  tr.bu- 

rarv  to  the  Egvntian  throne.     His  fleet  and  army  were  niamla  ned 

n^ood  e^dU  o\i,  and  the  foreign  mercenaries,  the  great  «nenglli  o 

hc^dvnasty  whom  he  had  supplanted,  were  not  <^yvr<^^^'i.^ 

even  •removed  from  their  camp  near  Pe  usium  to  the  t'lef  Uun 

Mcnvpliis,  where  they  served  as  the  special  guards  of  ^^">»f' *•   ^»P^ 

ei.ioved  under  him  a  degree  of  power  abroad  and  prosperity  at  Inmie 

ffi-ivei  bavin-  been  abundant  in  its  overflowing),  which  was  the 

move    enadousiy  remembered  on  account  of  the  period  of  disaster 

mi  suSation  immediately  following  his  death.   And  his  eontribu- 

Hon=  in  alchitecture  and  sculpture,  to  tlie  temples  of  Sais  and  Mem- 


phis  were  on  a  scale  of  vastness  surpassing  everything  before  known 
in  Lower  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

DECLINE  OF  THE  PHENICIANS. — GROWTH  OF  CAKTHAGE. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  that  important  system  of  foreign  nations— 
Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians— who  occupied  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  {obiovfievrf)  inhabited  world  of  an  early  Greek, 
brings  them  down  nearly  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  all  absorbed 
into  the  mighty  Persian  empire.  In  tracing  the  series  of  events 
which  intervened  between  700  B.C.  and  530  B.C.,  we  observe  a 
material  increase  of  power  both  in  the  Chaldaeans  and  Egyptians,  and 
an  immense  extention  of  Grecian  maritime  activity  and  commerce — 
but  we  at  the  same  time  notice  the  decline  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  both 
in  power  and  tralflc.  The  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  the 
Phenician  cities  to  the  same  state  of  dependence  as  that  which  the 
Ionian  cities  underwent  half  a  century  later  from  Croesus  and  Cyrus; 
while  the  ships  of  Miletus,  Phoksea,  and  Samos  gradually  spread  over 
all  those  waters  of  the  Levant  which  had  once  been  exclusively 
Phenician.  In  the  year  704  B.C.,  the  Samians  did  not  yet  possess  a 
single  trireme:  down  to  the  year  630  B.C.,  not  a  single  Greek  vessel 
had  yet  visited  Libya.  But  when  we  reach  550  b^c,  we  find  the 
Icmic  ships  predominant  in  the  ^Egean,  and  those  of  Corinth  and 
Korkyra  in  force  to  the  west  of  Peloponnesus — we  see  the  flourishing 
ckies  of  Kyrene  and  Barka  already  rooted  in  Libya,  and  the  port  of 
Naukratis  a  busy  emporium  of  Grecian  commerce  with  Egypt.  The 
trade  by  land — which  is  all  that  Egypt  had  enjoyed  prior  to  Psam- 
metichus, and  which  was  exclusively  conducted  *^by  Phenicians — is 
exchanged  for  a  trade  by  sea,  of  which  the  Phenicians  have  onh"  a 
share,  and  seemingly  a  smaller  share  than  the  Greeks.  Moreover  the 
conquest  by  Amasis  of  the  island  of  Cj^prus,  half-filled  with  Phenician 
settlements  and  once  the  tributary  dependency  of  Tyre — affords  an 
additional  mark  of  the  comparative  decline  of  that  great  city.  In  her 
commerce  with  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  she  stiirremaincd 
without  a  competitor,  the  schemes  of  the  Egyptian  kingNekos  haviuij 
proved  abortive.  Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  spices  and 
frankincense  of  Arabia  were  still  brought  and  distributed  only  by  the 
Phenician  merchant.  But,  on  the  whole,  both  political  and  industrial 
development  of  Tyre  are  now  cramped  by  impediments,  and  kept 
down  by  rivals,  not  before  in  operation;  so  that  the  part  which  she 
will  be  found  to  play  in  the  Mediterranean,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  history,  is  one  subordinate  and  of  reduced  importance. 

The  course  of  Grecian  historj'  is  not  directl}'  affected  by  theso 
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countries.  Yet  their  effect  upon  the  Greek  mind  was  very  consider- 
able, and  the  opening  of  the  Nile  by  Psammetichus  constitutes  an 
epoch  in  Hellenic  thought.  It  supplied  to  their  observation  a  large  and 
diversified  field  of  present  reality,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  one 
great  source  of  those  mysticizing  tendencies  which  corrupted  so 
many  of  their  speculative  minds.  But  to  Phenicia  and  Assyria,  the 
Greeks  owe  two  acquisitions  w^ell-deserving  special  mention— tho 
alphabet,  and  the  first  standard  and  scale  of  weight  as  well  as  coined 
money.  '  Of  neither  of  these  acquisitions  can  we  trace  the  precise 
dnte.  That  the  Greek  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Phenician,  the 
analogy  of  the  two  proves  beyond  dispute,  though  we  know  not  how 
or  where  the  inestimable  present  was  handed  over,  of  wliich  no  traces 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  Latin  alphabet,  v/hich 
is  nearly  identical  with  the  most  ancient  Doric  variety  of  the  Greek, 
was  derived  from  the  s,nme  source — also  the  Etruscan  alphabet, 
though  (if  O.  Miiller  is  correct  in  his  conjecture)  only  at  second-hand 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Greek.  If  we  cannot  make  out  at 
what  Time  the  Phenicians  made  this  valuable  communication  to  the 
Greeks,  much  less  can  we  determine  when  or  how  they  acquired  it 
themselves— whether  it  be  of  Semitic  invention,  or  derived  from 
improvement  upon  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 

Besides  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  the  scale  of  weight  and  that  of 
coined  money  passed  from  Phenicia  and  Assyria  into  Greece.  It  has 
been  shown  bv  Boeckh  in  his  *'  Metrologie  "  that  the  ^Egintean  scale— 
with  its  divisions,  talent,  mna,  and  obolus— is  identical  with  the 
Babvlonian  and  Phenician;  and  that  the  word  M}ia,  which  forms 
the  central  point  of  the  scale,  is  of  ChaWa^an  origin.  On  this  I  have 
alreadv  touched  in  a  former  chapter,  while  relating  the  history  ot* 
Pheldon  of  Argos,  by  whom  what  is  called  the  ^Egiuamu  scale  was 

lirst  promulgated.  ,     ^      ,       .    i     r        ^     - 

In  tracinir,  therefore,  the  effect  upon  the  Greek  mind  of  early  mier- 
course  with  the  various  Asiatic  nations,  we  find  that  as  the  Greeks 
made  up  their  musical  scale  (so  important  an  element  of  their  early 
mental  culture)  in  partbv  borrowing  from  Lydians  and  Phrygians— 
so  also  their  monetary  and  statical  system,  their  alphabetical  writing, 
and  their  duodecimal  division  of  the  day  measured  by  the  gnomon 
and  the  shadow,  were  all  derived  from  Assyrians  and  Phenicians. 
The  early  industry  and  commerce  of  these  countries  were  thus  in 
manv  ways  available  to  Grecian  advance,  and  would  probably  have 
become  more  so  if  the  great  and  rapid  rise  of  the  more  barbarous 
Persions  had  not  reduced  them  all  to  servitude.  The  Phenicians, 
thou."'h  unkind  rivals,  were  at  the  same  time  examples  and  stimulants 
to  Greek  maritime  aspiration;  and  the  Phenician  worship  of  that 
iToddess  whom  the  Greeks  knew  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  became 
?oiTimunicated  to  the  latter  in  Cyprus,  in  Kythera,  in  Sicily— perhaps 

also  in  Corinth.  •    .     r  ^    r       4-     t^  ^ 

The  sixth  centurv   B.C..  tIionj;h  a  period  of  decline  for  Tyre  and 
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Sidon,  wai  a  period  of  growth  for  their  African  colonv  Cnrihio-u 
M  appears  during  this  century  in  considerable  traffic  w^tfe 
Tyrrhenian  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italv  and  us  tln-i.tiW 
out  the  Phokaean  settlers  from  Alalia  in  Corsica^^'  The  wars  of  S! 
Carthaginians  with  the  Grecian  colonies  in  SicilJ,  so  farls  tliev  are 
known  to  lis.  commence  shortly  after  500  b.c,  and  con  inue  at^^^^^^^ 
vaLs  with  fluctuating  success,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 

liie  foundation  of  Carthage  bv  the  Tvrians  is  olaeed  at  diffr^roi.f 

Zll'ifVmtc'  Which, Wever.  is^819  Bxt :''!>U.er  auSu 
place  It  1 1  8/8  B.C.,  and  we  have  no  means  of  decidius  hc-Uwcn 
hem     I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  oldest  of 

hnr?)^'"!?  '"'^"T^  ^"'  '''°"S''  ^'"^^  an.l'Gades  were  more  an  •  eut 
than  Carthage,  tne  latter  so  greatly  outstripped  them  in  weal  h  a,"d 
power,  as  to  acquire  a  sort  of  federal  pre-eminence  over  aH  tie 
Phenician  colonies  on  the  const  of  Africa,  in  those  later  fimt 
when  the  dom  nion  of  the  Carthaginians  had  reached  Us  maxinrm 
1  comprised  the  towns  of  Utica,  Hippo,  Adrumetum,  and  Lepds - 
all  original  Phenician  foundations,  and  enjoviug  probably  e?en  as 
dependents  of  Carthage,  a  certain  qualified  aut  Juomy-3es  a  "/ea? 
number  of  smaller  towns  planted  by  themselves,  and  inhabUed'by  a 
mixed  po,>u  at.on  called  Liby-Phenicians.  Three  hundred  such  ownl^ 

theSer  Svrii""'"^'  T'''''"'^  ^''^^  '^'  'P^^^  '^<^'^^'«^'^"  ^^'^  Lesser  atl 
uie  (jieatei  byrtis,  and  in  many  parts  remarkably  fertile— a  citv  K-ii,l 

to  contain  700.000  inhabitants,  active,  wealth^^id  see  niu^y  V.omo 

isies,  and  bpaiii,— all  this  aggregate  of  power,  under  one  political 
mamigcmeul,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  contest  of  Carthage  e  en 
with  Home  for  .some  time  doubtful  ^ 

But  by  what  steps  the  Carthaginians  raised  themselves  to  such  a  pitch 
of  greatness  we  have  no  information.     Wc  are  even  left  to  n,ess  ho w 
much  of  It  had  already  been  acquired  in  the  sixth  century  bcA« 
in  the  case  of  so  many  other  cities,  we  have  a  foundation  le-end  dec- 
orating the  inoment  of  birth,  and  then  nothing  farther      'Tlie  Tvr- 
J.m  princess  Dido  or  Elisa,  daughter  of  Belus,"sister  of  Pygmal  6n 
king  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  the  wealthy  SiehiBus  priest  of  iSksTn 
1  •''  "^'T'«  "'"'l '" ''-'^e  been  left  a  widow  in  consequence  of  the  mur 
der  of  Mc  yeas  by  Pygmalion,  who  seized  the  treasures  belon-'ini-  to  1  [c 
victim.     But  Dido  found  means  to  disappoint  him  of  his  booty  pas-' 
se.ssed  hciselt  of  the  gold    which  had  tempted    PvemaUon    and 
secretly  emigrated  carrymg  with  her  the  sacred  insignia  otHerakte^ 
A  considerable  body  of  Tyrinns  followed  her.     She  settled  at  Car- 
hage  on  a  small  hilly  peninsula  joined  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  £nd 
to  the  continent  purchasing  from  the  natives  as  much  la1;d  as  could 
e  surrounded  by  an  ox's  hide,  which  she  caused  to  be  cut  fnto  the 
tuinnest  strip  and  thus  maiie  it  sufficient  for  the  site  of  her  first  cita- 
del. Byrsa.  which  afterward  grew  ,.p  into  the  great  city  of  Carthage 
Am  soon  as  her  new  seKlement  had  acquired  footing,  sh'e  wassolic  r.^ 
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in  man-ia"-e  by  seveial  princes  of  the  native  tribes,  especially  bv  the 
Gstulian  Jaibas,  who  threatened  war  if  lie  were  refused.  Thus 
nressed  by  the  clamors  of  her  own  people,  who  desired  to  come  into 
alliance  with  the  uailves.  yet  irrevocably  determiued  to  maintain 
exclusive  fidelity  to  her  first  husband,  she  escaped  the  conflict  by 


w'lisSeZrud  mrny^victimTsiain  upon  it,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Dido  Dierccd  her  own  bosom  wiih  a  sword  and  perished  in  the 
flames  Such  is  the  legend  to  which  Virgil  has  givc-o  a  new  color 
bv  interweaving  the  adventures  of  ^neas,  and  tlius  conneciiug  the 
foundation  legends  of  C;arthage  and  Rome,  careless  of  his  deviation 
from  the  received  mythical  chronology.  Dido  v.as  worshiped  as  a 
eodde'^s  at  Carthage  until  the  destruction  of  the  city;  and  it  has  been 
fma'dned  with  some  probability  that  she  is  identical  wiih  Astarte,  ihe 
divine  patroness  under  wliose   auspices  the  colony  was  originally 


reli^^ion  aud  worship  was  diffused  along  witli  the  Phenician  colonies 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Phokawis  of  Ionia,   who  amid  their  adventurous    voyages 
westward  established  the  colony  of  Massalia  (as  early  as  GOO  b.c  ), 


lision  which  has   been  pi -  .         ^       .  ,     ,    yp  i 

iealous  of  commercial  rivalry,  and  their  traffic  with  the  1  uscans  and 
Latins  in  Italy,  as  well  as  their  lucrative  muie- working  in  Spam, 
dates  from  a  period  when  Greek  commerce  in  those  regions  was 
hardly  known  In  Greek  authors  the  denomination  Phenicians  is 
often  used  to  designate  the  Carthaginians  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Tvre  and  Sidon,  so  that  we  cannot  always  distinguish  which  ot 
the  two  is  meant.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  distant  establish- 
ment of  Gades,  and  the  numerous  settlements  planted  for  commercial 
purposes  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  without  the  btrait  ot 
Gibraltar  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Tyrians.  Many  of  the  other 
•  Phenician  establishments  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain  seem  to  liavc 
owed  their  orioin  to  Carthage  rather  than  to  Tyre.  But  the  relations 
between  the  two,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  constantlv  anucaDie, 
andCarthaire  even  at  the  period  of  her  highest  glory  sent  iheori  with 
a  tribute  of  religious  recoo-ultion  to  the  Tyrian  llerakles:  the  visit 
of  these  envoys  coincided  with  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Alexander  the 
Great  On  that  critical  occasion  the  wives  and  children  ot  the  iyr- 
ians  were  sent  to  find  shelter  at  Carthage.  Two  centuries  before, 
when  the  Persian  empire  was  in  its  age  of  growth  and  expansion, 
the  Tvrians  had  refused  to  aid  Kambyses  with  their  fleet  m  Us  plan« 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

WESTERN    COLONIES    OF    GREECE-IN    EPIRUS,   ITALY,    SICILY,    AND 

GAUL. 

Dcivc.'i  Willi  recogniziHi^  them  as  orenprollv  i-^mKou^  rn 
doubtless  detachell  bau^ds  of  volunfee TelS^r^  JSmarauS  wh,? 
hxing  hemselves  in  some  situation  favorabfe  to  tom,rrce  ^  i  i  ' 
either  became  mingled  with  the  native  tribes  or  erew  u^U?v  ?,  cp^?*' 
8ive  reinforcements  into  an  acknowledged  tow.  ^Nc^  beinl  a  .h'T^ 
boast  of  any  filiation  from  the  Pry tanefum  of  a  known  Grcchn  iitv 

offous  he  Ses  in  'theZit^nf  T''''  ''"'''  """'"  ^°  °°«  °f  '^e  vie' 
their  vnlnr^?.^  f^  the  host^of  Agamemnon,  alike  distinguished  for 
t  eir  valor  and  for  their  ubiquitous  dispersion  after  tlie"sic-e     Of 

S  a  S  numrr'"n'  ''^  '.^ShiveGrLi.u  or  Tro  an  heroel   thSe 
were  agieat  number,  on  various  points  throughout  tlie  shores  of  the 

IirnrH^henT/t^t;r^  '"'^"^'^^'^  -'»^-  "■-  ciuintr;^!^^ 

c^rpSt^^T^^^^^  ItiiheXtr SI  ?rT 
LTermritfeo'i'st^:^"  o'/-;  ^^  ^"^  -nll^^J^^orSfon^Sn^i'.s^ns" t'o^ 

orer^^/iptL^ursirihr'ERSf 

ently  distinct  from  both,  occupying  Eryx  and  Eees  a  nea^L  w^J 
eTabSmeX  fonS  "f  »^)  -'^  'he  •phenicia7S."i^'nnd  coS 

gave  themselves  out  as  indiirenous,  were  yet  of  II  eri^n  ohS  „  nn?i 
emigrants  of  earlier  date  than  the  Sikels-^' ^rtlom  t liV  fd  boS 
invaded  and  restricted  to  the  smaller  western-half  o  tl!  e  V  Ian  1    T  u 

0  ntrLTof  1  oSh  ^^^^^^  ^Tnally  from  the  sS-wT  " 
s  il^Kvelt  in  t  e  tfr^^i^f  'n  P°'''"^"'"'  ''X,l'ere  a  portion  of  the  nation 
siui  dwelt  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.     The  territory  known  to  Greek 

ot  1  f ''\?^^-'r  ^^'^  centurv  B.C.  by  the  names  of  (EnotrL  on  the  coas^ 

01  the  Mediterranean  and  Italia  on  that  of  the  Gulfs  of  Tarentum 
and  Squiljace,  included  all  that  lies  south  of  a  line  dmvu  acioss  U  e 
breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Poseidonia  P«S  and 
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thP  river  Silarus  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  nortli-we«t  corner 
f  ,i?p  Pnlf  of  Tarentura     It  was  bouudcd  nortliward  by  tlie  lapyg- 

lie  kniS  (i;»olru>  «n.l  Peu\ellu8  were  sons  of  Lyk Jon,  grm^son. 

» -)>.»y| -;,ET;:fi^  STu^Tir  S'lss 

in  this  P<?'-V""  ?^J  '*'J  "'"^   '°^  even  in  the   historical  times.     It  is 
ri  ttf  «  obaW  "^  t'l^e  my^^         genealogy  of  Pl'erckydes 

ErfSe  ^s^srfon.^^sri^e;;^i?ra.^|^Y 

mentioned  even  in  ^^^  ^^,W  o,.  Halia,  properly  so 

I'^trTl  e  Z.°  etes-and  the  Chaones-all  of  them  names  of  tribes 
callea— ine  moigtub    au^i  mnnnp*;  or  Chaonians  are  a  so 

either  cognate  or  «»^<,lf '^"".^i- -^^3  as  re  o^^^  theTno^t  cousider- 
'?r^teSrolic    fbef  wW^^^^^^^  the  ancient  residence  of 

the  CE°f '"J"  ^''^^'  'r  locality  in  Epinis,  with  a  neighboring  river 
name  of  fJ^^J'^'^'^XLhe^^^^^  from  some  other  similarities  ot 
Acheron  nboUKl..Tnheuce^^^  ffi"""i'^n«'  ^ikels,  etc., 
X\  namesTf  Sate  people  'ana  all  eniitlcHi  to  be  compre 
1  Lh  nnrlpr  the  ffoneric  appellation  of  Pelasgi.  lliat  ine> 
Kng%rS.;^me|n.n^^^^^ 

ry^eTeVorv^^lid^irSarltirf^on?  the  ruder  branches  of  the 

"  It' would  appear  too  (as  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  fomed  on  a 
noint  c°"entialy  obscure)  that  the  CEnotrian.s  were  ethnically  akin  to 
point  V''-^h'?,V„  Z,niil.ition  of  Eome  and  Lat  urn  on  one  side,  as  they 
the  P""V,  7pSs  on  d'°  ot^°™  and  that  tribes  of  this  race,  com- 
■were  to  the  Epaots  on  "'^  ouie  sections,  had  at  one 

prising  ^'kels,  and  Ital    propc.  y  .      ^^^^  bank  of  the  river 

't^;;''o"^  warbot^wcLn  the  Ai/ennines  and  the  Mediterranean 
■^  ?  n?.  n  ntns  -ind  Ids  iuuior  contemporary  the  Syracnsan  Anli- 
Both  "<^'«'^"^"^,'^";;i.  'as^far  northward  as  the  river  Silarus,  and 
sSkic  clS"  he  '^.ofe  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
It  St  o  Mess  1  a  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  under  the  three  successive 
Kiait  01  iuesMii.1  Tyrrhenian  Gulf,  and  Liguria.     Before  or 

T-'^r  UeMU?  century  ,c.  however,  a  different  population,  called 
n  "v  fn,  or  Auson  ans  had  descended  from  their  original  seats  on 
^^nnrth  ortl^  Ipennfnes,  and  had  conquered  the  territory  betwc.'n 
Totium  aid  thrSilaruB.' expelling  or  subiu.a.ins  the   (Enotnau 
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inhabitants    and  planting  outlying  settlements  even  down  to  the 
b trait  of  Messina  and  the  Lipuraean  isles.    Hence  the  more  precise 
Ihucydides  designates  the  Cainpanian  territorv,   in  which  Cunul 
Stood,  as  the,  country  pf  the  Opici;  a  denomination  which  Aristotle 
extends  to  the  river  Tiber,  so  as  to  comprehend  within  it  Rome  and 
Latiuin     isot  merely  Campania,  but  in  earlier  times  even  Latium 
oiiginally  occupied  by  a  Sikel  or  ffinotrian  population,  appearsTo 
have  been  partially  overrun  and  subdued  by  liercer  tribes  t>om  the 
^\penmnes,  and  had  thus  received  a  certain  intermixture  of  Oscan 
race.     But  in  the  regions  south  of  Latium.  these  Oscan  conquest^ 
were  still  more  overwhelming;  and  to  this  cause  (in  the  belief  of 
inqu.nng  Gret-ks  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.)  were  owinV  the  first  mLa- 
tioas  ot  tlie  CEnotrian  race  out  of  Soutlieru  Italv,  winch  wrested  the 
lai-er  portion  of  Sicily  from  the  pre-existing  Sikanians 

Ihis  imperfect  account,  representing  the  ideas  of  Greeks  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c   as  to  the  eariy  population  of  Southern  Italv   is 
borne  out  by  the  fid  lest  comparison  which  can  be  made  between  the 
Greek,  Latin   and  Oscan  language— the  first  two  certai.ilv,  and  the 
third  probably,  sisters  of  the  same  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages.    While  the  analogy,  structural  and  radical,  between  Greek 
ana  Latin,  establishes  completely  such  community  of  family— and 
while  compaiativc  philology  proves  that  on  many  points  the  Latin 
departs  k-ss  from  the  supposed  common  type  and  motlier-lamrua-e 
than  the  Greek-there  exists  also  in  the  former  a  non-Grecian  efe^ 
ment.  and  non-Grecian  classes  of  words,  which  appear  to  imply  a 
confluence  of  two  or  more  different  people  with  distinct  toncues 
Ihe  same  non-Greci!in  element,  thus  traceable  in  the  Latin,  seems  to 
present  itself  still  more  largely  developed  in  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Oscan       Moreover  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italv  and  Sicily  cauo-ht 
several  peculiar  words  from  their  association  w'ith  the  Sikels  winch 
words  approach  in  most  cases  very  nearly  to  the  Latin— so  that  a 
resemblance  thus  appears  between  the  language  of  Latium  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  G-:notrians  and  Sikel?  (in  Southern  Italy  and 
bicily)  on  the  other,  prior  to  the  establishments  of  the  Greeks 
Tliese  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  Sikel  population;  between  thein 
appear  in  the  intermediate  country  the  O.scan  or  Ausonian  tribes  and 
language;  and  tliese  latter  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  con- 
querors and  intruders  from  the  central  mountains.     Such  analociea 
ot  language  countenance  the  supposition  of  Thucvdides  and  Auti- 
oclius.  that  these  Sikels  had  once  been  spread  over  a  still  lar<i-er 
portion  of  Southern  Italy,  and  had  migrated  from  thence  into  Sicily 
in  consequence  of  Oscan  invasions.     The  element  of  affinity  existing 
between  Latins   (Enotrians,  and  Sikels-to  a  certain  degree  alsS 
between  all  of  them  together  and  the  Greeks,  but  not  extendino- to 
the  Opicians  or  Oscans.  or  to  the  lapygians-may  be  called  Pelalgic 
for  want  ot  a  better  name.     But  by  whatever  name  it  be  called   the 
rccosmtion  of  its  existence  connects  and  explains  many  isolated  cir- 
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cumstaiiccs  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 

'^Sif  f  rec?an  foLy  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  of  which  we  know 
the  precise  date,  is  placed  about  735  B.C.,  eighteen  years  subsequent 
to  the  Varroniauera  of  Rome;  so  that  the  causes,  tending  to  sub- 
iect  and  hellenize  the  Sikel  population  in  the  southern  region   begin 
heir  operation  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  those  whi<;h  ten(  ed  grad- 
lal  y  to  exalt  and  aggrandize  the  modified  variety  ot  it  which  existed 
in  Latium      At  that  time,  according  to  the  m formation   given  to 
Thucvdides,  the  Sikels  had  been  established  for  three  centunes  in 
SicUy      He  lanikus  and  Philistus-who  botli  recognized  a  simdar 
mSation  into  that  island  out  of  Italy,  though  they  give  difteren 
Barnes  both  to  the  emigrants  and  to  those  who  expel  ed  them-as^  gu 
to  the  mi-ration  a  date  three  generations  before  tlie  Tiojan  \\ai. 
Earlk-r  t  an  735  B.C.,  however,  though  we  do  not  know  the  precise 
fra  of  its  commencement,  there  existed  one  sohtaiy  Grecian  estab- 
lishment in  the  Tyrrhenian  8ea-tbe  Campanian  Cumffi  near  Cape 
Alisenim;  which  the  more  common  opinion  of  chronologists  sup- 
posed to  lave  been  founded  in  1050  B.C.,  and  which  has  even  been 
carried  back  by  some  authors  to  1139  b.c.     Without  reposing  any 
faith  in  this  early  chronology,  wo  may  at  least  feel  certain  that  it  is 
t  e  most  ancneut  Grecian  establishment  in  any  part  of  Italy,  and  that 
a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any  other  Greek  colonists  were 
,oUl  enough  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Hellenic  world  by  occu- 
vi.  e  "eats  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  will  al      he 
;?uafdB  of  Tyrrhenian  piracy  as  well  as  of  Scylla  ^^-fS^^^ 
Tlie  Campatiian  Cumai  (known  almost  entirely  by  this  its  Latin  des- 
ilnltion)  received  its  name  and  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  from  the 
5.  o lie  Kvme  in  Asia  Minor.     A  joint  band  of  settlers  partly  from 
this  latter  town  partly  from  C^halkis  in  Eubcea-tlie  former  under 
U  L  KymLn  mh^okk.^^  the  latter  under  the  Chalkidian  Megasthenes 
-havL?  combined  to  form  the  new  town,  it  was  sett  ed  by  agree- 
ment th7it  Kyme  should  bestow  tlie  name,  and  that  Chalkis  shouia 
enioy  the  title  and  honors  of  the  mother  city.  . 

Cimiie  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  in 
Cape  Misenum,  occupied  a  lofty  and  rocky  hill  overhanging  the  sea 
and  difficult  of  access  on  the  laud  side.  The  unexampled  feit.ty 
of  the  Phleffriean  plains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  the  city, 
?1  e  coi>iou^supply  of  fish  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  gold  mines 
uth°ne^hboring  island  of  Pithekusa'-both  subsisted  and  enriched 
the  coloinsls  Being  joined  by  fresh  settlers  from  Chalkis.  from 
Eretria  and  even  from  Samos.  they  became  numerous  enough 
to  fonn  distinct  towns  at  Diksarchia  and  Iseapolis,  thus  spread- 
n.^  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In  the  hollow 
rock  under  the  very  walls  of  the  town  was  situated  the  cavern 
of  the  prophetic  Sibvl— a  parallel  and  reproduction  of  the  Gem- 
thian  Sibyl  near  Kymo  in  kolis.    In  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
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too,  stood  the  wild  woods  and  dark  lake  of  Avernus,  consecrated  to 
the  subterranean  gods  and  offering  an  establishment  of  priests,  with 
ceremonies  evoking  the  dead  for  purposes  of  prophecy  or  for  solving 
doubts  and  mysteries.  It  was  here  that  Grecian  imagination  local- 
ized the  Cimmerians  and  the  fable  of  Odysseus;  and  the  Cuma?ans 
derived  gains  from  the  numerous  visitors  to  this  holy  spot,  perhaps 
hardly  less  than  those  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Krissa  from  the  vicinity 
of  Delphi.  Of  the  relations  of  these  Cumaeans  with  the  Hellenic 
world  generally,  we  unfortunately  know  nothing.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  in  intimate  connection  with  Rome  during  the  time  of  the 
Kings,  and  especially  during  that  of  the  last  King  Tarquin;  forming 
the  Intermediate  link  between  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  \.'orld,  whereby 
the  feelings  of  the  Teukriaus  and  Gergithians  near  the  ^^olic  Kyme, 
and  the  legendary  stories  of  Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian  heroes — ^n.as 
and  Odysseus — passed  into  the  antiquarian  imagination  of  Rome  and 
Latium.  The  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  knew  Cumoe  only  in  its 
decline,  and  wondered  at  the  vast  extent  of  its  ancient  walls,  yet 
remaining  in  their  time.  But  during  the  two  centuries  prior  to  500 
B.C.,  these  walls  inclosed  a  full  and  thriving  population,  in  the  plen- 
titude  of  prosperity, — with  a  surrounding  territory  extensive  as  well 
as  fertile,  resorted  to  by  purchasers  of  corn  from  Rome  in  yeai's  of 
scarcity,  and  unassailed  as  yet  by  formidable  neighbors — atid  with  a 
coast  and  harbors  well  suited  to  maritime  commerce.  At  that  period 
the  town  of  Capua  (if  indeed  it  existed  at  all)  was  of  very  inferior 
importance.  The  chief  part  of  the  rich  plain  around  it  was  included 
in  the  possessions  of  Cumt^:  not  unworthy  probably,  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c,  to  be  numbered  with  Sybaris  and  Kroton. 

The  decline  of  Cumne  begins  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
(500-450  B.C.),  first  from  tlie  growth  of  hostile  powers  in  the  interior 
—the  Tuscans  and  Samnites— next  from  violent  intestine  dissen.^ions 
and  a  destructive  despotism.  The  town  was  assailed  by  a  formidable 
host  of  invaders  from  the  interior,  Tuscans  reinforced  by  Umbrian 
and  Daunian  allies;  wliieh  Dionysius  refers  to  the  04th  Olympiad 
(524—520  B.C.),  though  upon  what  chronological  authority  we  do  not 
know^  and  though  this  same  time  is  marked  by  Eusebius  as  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Dikaearchia  from  Cumie.  The  invaders,  in 
spite  of  great  disparity  of  number,  were  bravely  repelled  by  the 
Cumaeans,  chiefly  through  the  heroic  example  of  the  citizen  then  first 
known  and  distinguished — Aristodemus  Malakus.  The  government 
of  the  city  was  oligarchical,  and  the  oligarchy  from  that  day  became 
jealous  of  Aristodemus;  who,  on  his  part,  acquired  extraordinary 
popularity  and  influence  among  the  people.  Twent}^  years  after- 
ward, the  Latin  city  of  Aricia,  an  ancient  ally  of  Cuma\  being 
attacked  by  a  Tuscan  host,  entreated  succor  from  the  Cuniieans.  The 
oligarchy  of  the  latter  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  rid  them- 
Belves  of  Aristodemus,  whom  they  dispatched  by  sea  to  Aricia,  with 
rotten  vessels  and  an  insuflacient  body  of  troops.     But  their  strata- 
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gem  failed  and  proved  their  ruin ;  for  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  Aris- 
todemus  sufficed  for  the  rescue  of  Aricia.  He  broui^ht  hack  his 
troops  victorious  and  devoted  to  himself  persona]h^  He  then,  partly 
by  force,  partly  by  stratagem,  subverted  the  oligarchy,  put  to  death 
the  principal  rulers,  and  constituted  himself  despot.  By  a  jealous 
eneriry,  by  disarming  the  people,  and  by  a  ])ody  of  mercenaries,  he 
maintained  himself  in  this  authority  for  twenty  years,  running  his 
career  of  lust  and  iniquity  until  old  age.  At  length  a  conspiracy  of 
the  oppressed  population  proved  successful  against  him;  he  was  slain 
with  all  his  family,  and  many  of  his  chief  partisans,  and  the  former 
government  was  restored. 

The  despotism  of  Aristodemus  falls  during  the  exile  of  the  expelled 
Tarquin  (to  whom  he  gave  shelter)  from  Rome,  and  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  Gelon  at  Syracuse.  Such  a  calamitous  period  of  dissen- 
sion and  misrule  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline  of  Cumai. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  Tuscan  powers,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
appears  at  its  maximum;  while  the  Tuscan  establishment  at  Capua 
also  begins,  if  we  adopt  the  era  of  the  town  as  given  by  Cato.  There 
was  thus  created  at  the  expense  of  Cumae  a  powerful  city,  which  was 
still  farther  aggrandized  afterward  when  conquered  and  occupied  by 
the  Samnites;  wiiose  invading  tribes,  wnder  their  own  name  or  that 
of  Lucanians,  extended  themselves  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  cen- 
turies B.C.  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Cumie  was 
also  exposed  to  formidable  dangers  from  the  sea-side:  a  fleet  either  of 
Tuscans  alone,  or  of  Tuscans  and  Carthaginians  united,  assailed  it  in 
474  B.C.,  when  it  was  only  rescued  by  the  active  interposition  of 
Hiero,  despot  of  Syracuse;  by  whose  naval  force  the  invaders  were 
repelled  with  slaughter.  These  incidents  go  partly  to  indicate,  partly 
to  explain,  the  decline  of  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  settlement  in 
Italy — a  decline  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

After  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  Cumai,  we  pass  naturally  to 
that  series  of  pow^erful  colonies  which  were  established  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  beginning  with  735  B.C.  —  enterprises  in  which  CImlkis, 
Corinth,  Megara,  Sparta,  the  Acha?aus  in  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Lokrians  out  of  Peloponnesus,  were  all  concerned.  Chalkis,  the 
metropolis  of  Cumai,  became  also  the  metropolis  of  Naxos,  the  most 
ancient  Grecian  colony  in  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
between  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  Mount  ^tna. 

The  great  number  of  Grecian  settlements,  from  dilTerent  coloniz- 
ing towns,  which  appear  to  have  taken  etlect  witliin  a  few  years  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily — from  the  lapygian  cape  to 
Cape  Pachynus — leads  \is  to  suppose  that  the  extraordinary  capaci- 
ties of  the  countr}'  for  receiving  new  settlers  had  become  known  only 
suddenly.    The  colonies  follow  so  close  upon  each  other,  that  the 

example  of  the  first  cannot  have  been  the  single  determining  motive 
to  those  which  followed.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out,  even  a 
century  later  (on  the  occasion  of  tlie  settlement  of  Kyrene),  the  nar- 
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row  range  of  Grecian  navigation,  so  that  the  previous  supposed 
ignorance  would  not  be  at  all  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of 
the  pre-existing  colony  of  Cumee.  According  to  the  practice  uni- 
versal with  Grecian  ships — which  rarely  permitted  themselves  to  lose 
^ight  of  the  coast  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessit}'— every  man, 
Jv'lio  navigated  from  Greece  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  first  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Akarnania  and  Epirus  until  he  reached  the  latitude  of 
Koikyra,  he  then  struck  across  tirst  to  that  island,  next  to  the  lapy- 
gian promontory,  from  whence  he  proceeded  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Italy  (the  Gulfs  of  Tarentum  and  Squillace)  to  the  southern  prom- 
ontory of  Calabria  and  the  Sicilian  Strait;  he  would  then  sail,  still 
coastwise,  either  to  Syracuse  or  to  Cumae,  according  to  his  destina 
tiou.  So  different  are  nautical  habits  now,  that  this  fact  requires 
special  notice.  We  must  recollect,  moreover,  that  in  735  B.C..  there 
were  yet  no  Grecian  settlements  either  in  Epirus  or  in  Korkyra:  out- 
side the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  world  was  non-Hellenic,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  remote  Cumai.  A  little  before  the  last-mentioned 
period,  Theokles  (an  Athenian  or  a  Chalkidian— probably  the  latter), 
being  cast  by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  became  acquainted  with 
the  tempting  character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  with  the  dispersed  and 
half-organized  condition  of  the  petty  Sikel  communities  who  occu- 
pied it.  The  oligarchy  of  Chalkis,  acting  upon  the  informatioa 
which  he  brought  back,  sent  out  under  his  guidance  settlers,  Chal- 
kidian and  Naxian,  who  founded  the  Sicilian  Naxos.  Theokles  and 
his  companions  on  lauding  first  occupied  the  eminence  of  Taurus 
immediately  overhanging  the  sea  (whereon  was  established  four  cen- 
turies afterward  the  town  of  Tauroraenium,  after  Naxos  had  beeu 
destroyed  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius);  for  they  had  to 
make  good  their  position  against  the  Sikels,  who  were  in  occupation 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  whom  it  was  requisite  either  to  dispossess, 
or  to  subjugate.  After  they  had  acquired  secure  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory, the  site  of  the  city  was  transferred  to  a  convenient  spot  adjoin- 
ing; but  the  hill  first  occupied  remained  ever  memorable,  both  to 
Greeks  and  to  Sikels.  On  it  was  erected  the  altar  of  Apollo  Arche- 
getes,  the  divine  patron  who  (through  his  oracle  at  Delphi)  had  sanc- 
tioned and  determined  Hellenic  colonization  in  the  island.  The  altar 
remained  permanently  as  a  sanctuary,  common  to  all  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  where  the  Theors  or  sacred  envoys  from  their  various  cities, 
when  they  visited  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals  of  Greece,  were 
always  in  the  habit  of  offering  sacrifice  immediately  before  their 
departure.  To  the  indigenous  Sikels  who  maintained  th.ir  autonomy, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hill  was  an  object  of  lasting  but  odious  recol- 
lection, as  the  spot  in  which  Grecian  conquest  and  intrusion  had  first 
begun;  so  that  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries  and  a  half  from  the 

event,  we  find  them  still  animated  by  this  sentiment  in  obstructing 
the  foundation  of  Tauromenium. 

At  the  time  when  Theokles  landed,  the  Sikels  were  in  possession  of 
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the  larii-er  half  of  tlie  island,  Iving  chiefly  to  tli(3  east  of  the  Herscan 
mountaius—a  coniiiuioiis  ridge  stretching  from  north-west  to  south- 
east distinct  from  that  chain  of  detached  mountains,  mucli  higher, 

called  the  Nebrodes,  which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  northern 
shore  West  of  the  Hera^an  hills  w^ere  situated  the  Sikans;  and  w^est 
of  these  latter,  Eryx  and  Egesta,  the  possessions  of  the  Elymi:  along 
the  western  portion  of  tlie  northern  coast,  also,  were  placed  Motye, 
Soloeis  and  Panormus  (now  Palermo),  the  Phenician  or  (Carthaginian 
sea-ports.  The  formation  (or  at  least  the  extension)  of  these  three 
last-mentioned  ports,  however,  was  a  consequence  of  the  muhiplied 
Grecian  colonies;  for  the  Phenicians  down  to  this  time  had  not 
founded  any  territorial  or  permanent  establishments,  but  had  con- 
tented tliemselves  with  occupying  in  a  temporary  way  various  capes 
or  circumjacent  islets  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  interior.  The 
arrival  of  formidable  Greek  settlers,  maritime  like  themselves,  induced 
them  to  abandon  these  outlying  factories,  and  to  concentrate  their 
stren"-th  in  the  three  considerable  towns  above  named,  all  near  to  that 
corner  of  the  island  which  approached  most  closely  to  Carthage.  The 
east  side  of  Sicily,  and  most  part  of  the  south,  were  left  open  to  the 
Greeks  with  no  other  opposition  than  that  of  the  indigenous  Sikels 
and  Sikans,  who  w  ere  gradually  expelled  from  all  contact  with  the 
sea-shore  except  on  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  island— and  who 
were  indeed  so  unpractised  at  sea  as  w^ell  as  destitute  of  shipping, 
that  in  the  tale  of  their  old  migration  out  of  Italy  into  Sicily,  the 
Sikels  were  athrmed  to  have  crossed  the  narrow  strait  upon  rafts  at 

a  moment  of  favorable  wind.  ^     .   .,    ^ 

In  the  very  next  year  to  the  foundation  of  Naxos,  Cormth  began 
her  part  in  the  colonization  of  the  island.  A  body  of  settlers,  under 
the  (Ekist  Archias,  landed  in  the  islet  Ortygia,  farther  southward  on 
the  eastern  coast,  expelled  the  Sikel  occupants,  and  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  mighty  Syracuse.  Ortygia,  two  English  miles  in  circum- 
ference was  separated  from  the  main  island  only  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel which  was  bridged  over  when  the  city  was  occupied  and 
enlarged  by  Gelon  in  tlie  72d  Olympiad,  if  not  earlier.  It  foimed 
only  a  small  part,  though  the  most  secure  and  best  fortified  part,  of 
the  vast  space  which  the  city  afterw^ard  occupied.  But  it  sufficed 
alone  for  the  inhabitants  during  a  considerable  time,  and  the  present 
city  in  its  modern  decline  has  again  reverted  to  tlie  same  modest 
limits.  Moreover  Ortygia  offered  another  advantage  of  not  less 
value  It  lay  across  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  harbor,  approached 
by  a  narrow  mouth,  and  its  fountain  of  Arethusa  was  memorable  in 
antiquitv  both  for  abundance  and  goodness  of  water.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  learn  something  respecting  the  numbers,  character 
position,  nativity,  etc.,  of  these  primitive  emigrants,  the  founders  of 
a  citv  afterward  comprising  a  vast  walled  circuit,  which  btrabo 
reckons  at  180  stadia,  but  which  the  modern  observations  of  Colonel 
Leake  announce  as  fourteen  English  miles,  or  about  122  stadia.     We 
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are  told  only  that  many  of  them  came  from  the  Corinthian  village  ot 
Tenea,  and  that  one  of  them  sold  to  a  comrade  on  the  voyage  his 

lot  of  land  in  prospective  for  the  price  of  a  honey-cake.  The  little 
wdiich  we  hear  about  the  determining  motives  of  the  colony  refers  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  oekist.  Archias,  son  of  Eua^^etus,  one  of 
the  governing  gens  of  the  Bacchiadoe  at  Corinth,  in  the  violent  prose- 
cution of  unbridled  lust,  had  caused,  though  unintentionally,  the 
death  of  a  free  youth  named  Aktaeon;  whose  father  Melissus,  after 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  procure  redress,  slew  himself  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon  against  the 
aggressor.  Such  were  the  destructive  effects  of  this  paternal  curse, 
that  Archias  w^as  compelled  to  expatriate.  The  Bacchiadse  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  emigrants  to  Ortygia,  in  734  B.C. :  at  that  time, 
probably,  this  was  a  sentence  of  banishment  to  wiiich  no  man  of 
commanding  station  would  submit  except  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity. 

There  yet  remained  room  for  new  settlements  between  Naxos  and 
Syracuse,  and  Theokles,  the  oekist  of  Naxos,  found  himself  in  a 
situation  to  occupy  part  of  this  space  only  live  years  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Syracuse,  perhaps  he  may  have  been  joined  by  fresh  set- 
tlers. He  attacked  and  expelled  the  Sikels  from  the  fertile  spot 
called  Leontini,  seemingly  about  half-way  dow^n  on  the  eastern  coast 
between  Mount  ^tna  and  Syracuse;  and  also  from  Katana,  immedi 
ately  adjoining  to  Mount  ^tna,  which  still  retains  both  its  name  and 
its  importance.  Two  new  Chalkidic  colonies  w^re  thus  founded — 
Theokles  himself  becoming  oekist  of  Leontini,  and  Euarchus,  chosen 
by  the  Kataniean  settlers  themselves,  of  Katana. 

The  city  of  Megara  was  not  behind  Corinth  and  Chalkis  in  furnish- 
ing emigrants  to  Sicily.  Lamis  the  Megarian,  having  now  arrived 
with  a  body  of  colonists,  took  posession  first  of  a  new  spot  called 
Trotilus,  but  afterward  joined  the  recent  Chalkidian  settlement  at 
Leontini'.  The  two  bodies  of  settlers,  however,  not  living  in  har- 
mony Lamis,  with  his  companions,  was  soon  expelled;  he  then 
occupied  Thapsus,  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north w^ard  of  Ortygia  or 
Syracuse  and  shortly  afterward  died.  His  followers  made  an  allianco 
with  Hyblon  king  of  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Sikels,  who  invited  them 
to  settle  in  his  territory.  They  accepted  the  proposition,  relinquished 
Thapsus,  and  founded,  in  conjunction  with  Ilyblon,  the  city  called 
the  Hybla3an  Megara,  between  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  This  incident  is 
the  moit  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  is  one  of  the  instances  wiiich 
we  find  of  a  Grecian  colony  beginning  by  amicable  fusion  with  the 
pre-existing  residents.  Thucydides  seems  to  conceive  the  prince 
Hyblon  as  betraying  his  people  against  their  wishes  to  the  Greeks. 

It  was  thus  that,  during  the  space  of  five  years,  several  distinct 
bodies  ot  Greek  emigrants  had  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  Sicily. 
Foi  the  next  forty  years,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  fresh  arrivals,  which 
IS  the  more  casv  to  understand  as  there  were  during  that  interval 
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several  considerable  foundations  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  probably 
look  olT  the  disposable  Greek  settlers.  At  length,  forty -five  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  a  fresh  body  ot  settlers  arrived;  partly 
from  Rhodes  under  Autiphemns,  partly  from  Krete  under  Entimus. 
Thev  founded  the  city  of  Gela  on  the  south-western  front  of  the 
island,  between  Cape  Pachynus  and  Lilyboeum  (b.c.  G90)— still  on 
tlie  territory  of  the  Sikels,  though  extending  ultimately  to  a  portion 
of  that  of  tiie  Sikaus.     The  name  of  the  city  was  given  from  that  of 

the  neighboring  river  Gela        ^         ^  .     c-  -i  •       ♦     v. 

One  other  fresh  migration  from  Greece  to  Sicily  remains  to  bo 
mentioned,  though  we  cannot  assign  the  exact  date  of  it.  Tlie  town 
of  Zankle  (now  Messina),  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  was 
at  first  occupied  by  certain  privateers  or  pirates  from  Cunue — the 
situation  being  eminently  convenient  for  their  operations.  But  the 
success  of  the  other  Chalkidic  settlements  imparted  to  this  nest  of 
pirates  a  more  enlarged  and  honorable  character.  A  body  of  new- 
settlers  joined  them'^from  Chalkis  and  other  towns  of  Euba^a,  the 
land  was  regularly  divided,  and  two  joint  a*kists  were  provided  to 
qualify  the  town  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  communion— Perieres 
from  Chalkis,  and  Kratiemenes  from  Cumaj.  The  name  Zankle  had 
been  given  bv  the  primitive  Sikel  occupants  of  the  place,  meaning  in 
their  Tanguage  a  sickle;  but  it  was  afterward  changed  to  Messene  by 
Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhegium,  who,  when  he  conquered  the  town, 
introduced  new  inhabitants  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

Besides  these  emigrations  direct  from  Greece,  the  Hellenic  colonies 
in  Sicily  became  themselves  the  founders  of  sub-colonies.  Thus  the 
Svracusans, seventy  years  after  their  own  settlement  (b.c.  664),  founded 
Akrue— Kasmense,  twenty  years  afterward  (b.c.  644),  and  Kamarina 
forty-live  years  after  Kasmeua?  (b.c.  509):  Daskou  and  Menekolus 
were  the  oekists  of  the  latter,  which  became  in  process  of  time  an 
independent  and  considerable  town,  while  Akrae  and  Kasmcnfc  seem 
to  have  remained  subject  to  Syracuse.  Kamarina  was  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  Syracusau 
territory  toward  Gela.  Kallipolis  was  established  from  Naxos,  and 
Euboea  (a  town  so  called)  from  Leontini. 

Hitherto  the  Greeks  had  colonized  altogether  on  the  territory  of 
the  Sikels.  But  the  three  towns  which  remain  to  be  mentioned  w^ere 
all  founded  in  that  of  the  Sikans— Agrigentum  or  Akragas— Selinus 
—and  Himera.      The  two  former  were  both  on  the  south-western 

ooast Agrigentum  bordering  upon  Gela  on  the  one  side  and  upon 

Selinus  on  the  other.  Himera  was  situated  on  the  westerly  portion 
of  the  northern  coast-^the  single  Hellenic  establishment  in  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  which  that  long  line  of  coast  presented.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  Hybloean  Megara  w^ere  founders  of  Selinus,  about  630 
B.C.,  a  century  after  their  own  establishment.  The  cekist  Pamillus, 
according  to  the  usual  Hellenic  practice,  was  invited  from  their  metrop- 
olis Megara  in  Greece  Proper,  but  wc  are  not  told  how  many  fresh 
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aetilcrs  came  with  him:  the  language  of  Thucydides  leads  US  t^  sup- 
pose that  the  new  town  was  peopled  chiefly  from  the  Hyblaean  Mega- 
rians  themselves.  The  town  of  Akragas  or  Agngentum  called  after 
the  uei«-h])oring  river  of  the  former  name,  was  founded  from  Gela  m 
B  c  582  Its  Skists  were  Aristonous  and  Pyst^ilus,  and  it  received 
tlie'statiltes  and  religious  characteristics  of  Gela.     Himei-a  on  the 


kid  c  race,  and  its  legal  ana  reiigioub  cumcv^tcii^w.v.o  ^'^;-,Xt  TVTi  ^ 
But  a  portion  of  thelettlers  were  Syracusan  exiles  calk.l  My letuhe 
who  h  d  been  expelled  from  home  by  a  sedit  on,  so  that  the  Himerajaa 
lialect  was  a  mixture  of  Doric  and  Chalkidic.     Himera  was  situated 
notfar  from  the  towns  of  the  Elymi—Eryx  and  EgesU\.  .    ^.  ., 

Such  were  the  chief  establishments  founded  by  the  Grceks  m  Sicily 
during  the  two  centuries  after  their  first  settlement  in  i3o  b.c  Tho 
few  particulars  just  stated  respecting  them  are  worthy  of  all  confi- 
dence-for  they  come  to  us  from  Thucydides^but  they  are  unfor- 
tunately too  few  to  afford  the  least  satisfaction  to  our  f^^^o^ity  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  these  first  two  centuries  were  periods  of  steady 
increase  and  prosperity  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks  undisturbed  by 
t^ose  di^^^^^^  which  supervened  afterward  and 

which  led  indeed  to  the  extraordinary  aggrandizement  of  some  ot 
their  communities,  but  also  to  the  ruin  of  several  others.  Moreover 
i  seeSiat  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  gave  them  no  trouble  until 
h  Ume  of  Gelon.  Thfir  position  will  indeed  seein  si nguhj^  advam 
ta^eous  if  we  consider  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  .>oil  in  this 
fine  island,  especiallv  near  the  sea,  its  capacity  tor  corn,  wine  and 
oiTthe  species  of  cultivation  to  which  the  Greek  husbandman  had 
been  accustomed  under  less  favorable  circumstances-its  abiindant 
fisher^s  on  the  coast,  so  important  in  Grecian  diet,  and  continuing 
undiminished  even  at  the  present  day-together  with  sheep,  cattle, 
hides  wool,  and  timber  from  the  native  population  in  the  interior 
These  m  to  have  been  of  rude  pastoral  habits   dispersed 

either  amono-  petty  hill-villages,  or  in  caverns  hewn  ou  of  the  rock, 
li^^e  the T^^^^  of  the  Balearic  islands  and  Sardmia;  so 


tlimio-h  verv  threat  auring  iius  mosi  pio&pciuucs  lui^-x  ,c*.  v..v.w.,^ — 
the  S  uda  oifof  Naxos  in  735  b.c.  1o  the  reign  of  Gelou  at  Syracuse 
in  4S5  B  c)  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Eughsh  colonies  m 
America;  but  it  was  nevertheless  very  great,  and  appears  S'T'^er  from 
beinff  concentrated  as  it  was  in  and  around  a  few  cities.  Individua 
Bi) -ead^u"  and  separation  of  residence  were  rare  nor  did  tbey  consist 
P  Hu'i  wiUi  the  security  or  the  social  feelings  of  a  Grecian  colonist. 
T  1^  ci  V  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  centnd  point  of  h  s  existence 
we.rilie  produce  whicli  ife  raised  was  brouglit  iuune  to  be  stored  or 
Told   and  where  alone  his  active  life,  political,  domestic,  religious, 
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recreative,  etc.,  was  carried  on.  There  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  city  small  fortitied  places  and  garrisons,  serving  as  tem- 
porary protection  to  the  cultivators  in  case  of  sudden  inroad ;  but  lhei*e 
was  no  permanent  residence  for  the  free  citizen  except  the  town  itself. 
This  was,  perhaps,  even  more  the  case  in  a  colonial  settlement,where 
everything  began  and  spread  from  one  central  point,  than  in  Attica, 
where  the  separate  villages  had  once  nourished  a  population  politi- 
cally independent.  It  was  in  the  town,  therefore,  that  the  aggTegate 
increase  of  the  colony  palpably  concentrated  itself — property  as  well 
as  population — private  comfort  and  luxury  not  less  than  public  force 
and  grandeur.  Such  growth  and  improvement  was  of  course  sus- 
tained by  the  cultivation  of  the  terriU)ry,but  the  evidences  of  it  were 
most  manifest  in  the  town.  Tlie  large  population  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  as  belonging  to  Agrigentum,  Sybaris,  and 
other  cities,  will  illustrate  this  position. 

There  is  another  point  of  some  importance  to  mention  in  regard  to 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities.  The  population  of  the  town  itself  may 
have  been  principally,  though  not  wholly,  Greek;  but  the  population 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  town,  or  of  the  dependent  villages 
which  covered  it,  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  Sikel  or  Sikan. 
The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  a  circumstance  common  to  all  the  Sicil- 
ian and  Italian  Greeks— the  peculiarity  of  their  weights,  measures, 
monetary  system,  and  language.  The  pound  and  ounce  are  divisions 
and  denominations  belonging  altogether  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
unknown  originally  to  the  Greeks, whose  scale  consisted  of  the  obolus, 
the  drachma,  the  mina.  and  the  talent.  Among  the  Greeks,  too,  the 
metal  fust  and  most  commonly  employed  for  money  wassilver,while' 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  copper  was  the  priinitive  metal  made  use  of.  Kow 
among  all  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  a  scale  of  weight  and  money 
arose  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  at  home,  formed  by  a 
combination  and  adjustment  of  the  one  of  these  systems  to  the  other. 
It  is  in  many  points  complex  and  difficult  to  understand,  Imt  in  the 
final  result  the  native  system  seems  to  be  predominant,  and  the 
Grecian  system  subordinate.  Such  a  consequence  as  this  could  not 
have  ensued,  if  the  Greek  settlers  in  Italy  and  Sicily  had  kept  them- 
selves apart  as  communities,  and  had  merely  carried  on  commerce 
and  barter  with  communities  of  Sikels.  It  implies  a  fusion  of  the 
two  races  in  the  same  community,  though  doubtless  in  the  relation  of 
FUperior  and  subject,  and  not  in  that  of  equals.  The  Greeks  on 
arriving  in  the  island  expelled  the  natives  from  the  town,  perhaps  also 
from  the  lands  immediately  round  the  town.  But  when  they  grad- 
ually extended  their  territory,  this  was  probably  accomplished,  not 
by  the  expulsion,  but  by  the  subjugation,  of  those  Sikel  tribes,  whose 
villages,  much  subdivided  and  each  individually  petty,  their  aggres- 
sions successively  touched. 

At  the  time  when  Theokles  landed  on  the  hill  near  Naxos.  and 
Archias  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  and  when  each  of  them  expelled  tliQ 


Sikels  from  that  particular  spot,  there  were  Sikel  villages  or  little 
communities  spread  through  all  the  neighboring  country.  B}^  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  the  colony,  some  of  these  might  be  dis- 
possessed and  driven  out  of  the  plains  near  the  coast  into  the  more 
mountainous  regions  of  the  interior.  But  many  of  them,  doubtless, 
found  it  convenient  to  submit,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  lands, 
and  to  hold  the  rest  as  subordinate  villagers  of  an  Hellenic  city  com- 
munity. We  find  even  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion  (414 
B.C.)  villages  existing  in  distinct  identity  as  Sikels,  yet  subject  and 
tributary  to  Syracuse. 

Moreover,  the  influence  which  the  Greeks  exercised,  though  in  the 
first  instance  essentially  compulsory,  became  also  in  part  self-oper- 
ating— the  ascendency  of  a  higher  over  a  lower  civilization.  It  was 
the  working  of  concentrated  townsmen,  safe  among  one  another  by 
their  walls  and  by  mutual  confidence,  and  surrounded  by  more  oV 
less  of  ornament,  public  as  well  as  private — upon  dispersed,  unpro- 
tected, artless  villagers,  who  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
that  superior  intellect,  imagination,  and  organization,  which  wrought 
so  powerfully  upon  the  whole  contemporaneous  world.  To  under- 
stand the  action  of  these  superior  immigrants  upon  the  native  but 
inferior  Sikels,  during  those  three  earliest  centuries  (730-430  B.C.) 
which  followed  the  arrival  of  Archias  and  Theokles,  we  have  onlv 
to  study  the  continuance  of  the  same  action  during  the  three  succeed- 
ing centuries  which  preceded  the  age  of  Cicero.  At  the  period  when 
Athens  undertook  the  siege  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  415),  the  interior  of  the 
island  was  occupied  by  Sikel  and  Sikan  communities,  autonomous 
and  retaining  their  native  customs  and  language.  But  in  the  time  of 
Verres  and  Cicero  (three  centuries  and  a  half  afterward)  the  interior 
of  the  island  as  well  as  the  maritime  regions  had  become  hellenized: 
the  towns  in  the  interior  were  then  hardly  less  Greek  than  those  on 
the  coast.  Cicero  contrasts  favorably  the  character  of  the  Sicilians 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  generally  (i.e.,  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily),  but 
he  nowhere  distinguishes  Greeks  in  Sicily  from  native  Sikels;  nor 
Enna  and  Centuripi  from  Katana  and  Agrigentum.  The  little  Sikel 
villages  became  gradually  semi-hellcnized  and  merged  into  subjects 
of  a  Grecian  town:  during  the  first  three  centuries,  this  change  took 
place  in  the  regions  of  the  coast — during  the  following  three  cen- 
turies, in  the  regions  of  the  interior;  and  probably  with  greater 
rapidity  and  effect  in  the  earlier  period,  not  only  because  the  action 
of  the  Grecian  commimities  was  then  closer,  more  concentrated,  and 
more  compulsory,  but  because  also  the  obstinate  tribes  could  then 
retire  into  the  interior. 

The  Greeks  in  Sicily  are  thus  not  to  be  considered  as  purely  Greeks, 
but  as  modified  Iry  a  mixture  of  Sikel  and  Sikan  language,  customs, 
and  character.  Each  town  included  in  its  non-privileged  population 
a  number  of  semi-hellenized  Sikels  (or  Sikans,  as  the  case  might  be), 
who,  though  in  a  state  of  dependence,  contributed  to  mix  the  breed 
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and  influence  the  entire  mass.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Sikel  or  G^^uotrian  language  ever  became  written,  hke  Latin, 
Oscan,  or  Umbrian.  The  inscriptions  of  Segesta  and  Halesus  are 
all  in  Doric  Greek,  which  supplanted  the  native  tongue  for  public 
purposes  as  a  separate  language,  but  not  without  becoming  itself 
modified  in  the  confluence.  In  following  the  ever-renewed  succes- 
sion of  violent  political  changes,  the  inferior  capacity  of  regulated 
and  pacific  popular  government,  and  the  more  unrestrained  voluptu- 
ous license — which  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  exhibit  as  com- 
pared with  Athens  and  the  cities  of  Greece  Proper — we  must  call  to 
mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  pure  Plellenism;  and  that  the 
native  element,  though  not  unfavorable  to  activity  or  increase  of 
wealth,  prevented  the  Grecian  colonists  from  partaking  fully  in  that 
improved  organization  which  we  so  distinctl}'  trace  in  Athens  from 
Solon  downward.  How  much  the  taste,  habits,  ideas,  religion,  and 
local  mythes,  of  the  native  Sikels  passed  into  the  minds  of  the  Sike- 
liots  or  Sicilian  Greeks,  is  shown  by  the  character  of  their  literature 

and  poetry.  Sicily  was  the  native  country  of  that  rustic  mirth  and 
village  buffoonery  which  gave  birth  to  the  primitive  comedy — politi- 
cized and  altered  at  Athens  so  as  to  suit  men  of  the  market-place, 
the  ekklesia,  and  the  dikastery — blending,  in  the  comedies  of  the 
Syracusan  Epicharmus,  copious  details  about  the  indulgences  of  the 
table  (for  which  the  ancient  Sicilians  w^ere  renowned)  with  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  and  moral  maxims — but  given  with  all  the  naked 
simplicity  of  common  life,  in  a  sort  of  rhythmical  prose  without  even 
the  restraint  of  a  fixed  meter,  by  the  Syracusan  Sophron  in  his  lost 
Mimes,  and  afterward  polished  as  well  as  idealized  in  the  Bucolic 
poetry  of  Theokritus.  That  which  is  commonly  termed  the  ])oric 
comedy  was,  in  great  part  at  least,  the  Sikel  comedy  taken  up  by 
Dorian  composers — the  Doric  race  and  dialect  being  decidedl}'  pre- 
dominant in  Sicily.  The  manners  thus  dramatized  belonged  to  that 
coarser  vein  of  humor  which  the  Doric  Greeks  of  the  town  had  in 
common  with  the  semi-hellenized  Sikels  of  the  circumjacent  villages. 
Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  this  rustic  population  enabled  the 
despots  of  the  Greco-Sicilian  towns  to  form  easily  and  cheaply  those 
bodies  of  mercenar}^  troops,  b}^  whom  their  power  w^as  sustained,  and 
whose  presence  rendered  the  continuance  of  popular  government, 
even  supposing  it  begun,  all  but  impossible. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  most  of  the  Grecian  colonial  establishments 
to  perish  by  the  growth  and  aggression  of  those  inland  powers  upon 
wdiose  coast  they  were  planted ;  powers  which  gradually  acquired, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Greeks,  a  military  and  political  organization, 
and  a  power  of  concentrated  action  such  as  they  had  not  originally 
possessed.  But  in  Sicily  the  Sikels  were  not  numerous  enough  even 
to  maintain  permanently  their  own  nationality,  and  were  ultimately 
penetrated  on  all  sides  by  Hellenic  ascendency  and  manners.  We 
shall,  nevertheless,  come  to  one  remarkable  attempt,  made  by  a  native 
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Sikel  prince  in  the  82d  Olympiad  (455  B.C.)— the  enterprising  Duketius 
—to  group  many  Sikel  petty  villages  into  one  considerable  town,  and 
thus  to  raise  his  countrymen  into  the  Grecian  stage  of  polity  and 
organization.  Had  there  been  any  Sikel  prince  endowed  with  these 
superior  ideas  at  the  time  w^hen  the  Greeks  first  settled  in  Sicily,  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  island  would  probably  have  been  very 
different.  But  Duketius  had  derived  his  projects  from  the  spectacle 
of  the  Grecian  towms  around  him,  and  these  latter  had  acquired 
much  too  great  powder  to  permit  him  to  succeed.  The  description 
of  his  abortive  attempt,  how^ever,  w^hich  we  find  in  Diodorus,  meager 
as  it  is,  forms  an  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  the  island. 

Grecian  colonization  in  Italy  began  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  in 
Sicily,  and  w^as  marked  by  the  same  general  circumstances.  Placing 
ourselves  at  Rhegium  (now  Reggio)  on  the  Sicilian  strait,  we  trace 
Greek  cities  gradually  planted  on  various  points  of  the  coast  as  far  as 
CumiB  on  the  sea  and  Tarcntum  (Taranto)  on  the  other.  Between 
the  two  seas  runs  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Apennines,  calcareous  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  throughout  Middle  Italy— granitic  and  schis- 
tose in  the  lower  part,  where  it  traverses  the  territories  now  called 
the  Hither  and  the  Farther  Calabria.  The  plains  and  valleys  on  each 
side  of  the  Calabrian  Apennines  exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
extolled  by  all  observers,  and  surpassing  even  that  of  Sicily;  and 
great  as  the  productive  powers  of  this  territory  are  now,  there  is  full 
reason  for  believing  that  they  must  have  been  far  greater  in  ancient 
times.  For  it  has  been  visited  by  repeated  earthquakes,  each  of 
which  has  left  calamitous  marks  of 'devastation.  Those  of  1638  and 
1783  (especially  the  latter,  whose  destructive  effects  were  on  a  terrific 
scale  both  as  to  life  and  property)  are  of  a  date  sufficiently  recent  to 
admit  of  recording  and  measuring  the  damage  done  by  each;  and 
that  damage,  in  many  parts  of  the  south-w^estern  coast,  was  great  and 
irreparable.  Animated  as  the  epithets  are,  therefore,  with  wiiich  the 
modern  traveler  paints  the  present  fertility  of  Calabria,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  enlarging  their  meaning  when  we  conceive  the  country  as 
it  stood  between  720-320  53.  c,  the  period  of  Grecian  occupation  and 
independence ;  while  the  unhealthy  air  which  now^  desolates  the  plains 
generally,  seems  then  to  have  been  felt  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
over  particular  localities.  The  founders  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Kro- 
ton,  Lokri,  and  Rhegium  planted  themselves  in  situations  of  unex- 
ampled promise  to  the  industrious  cultivator,  wdiich  the  previous 
inhabitants  had  turned  to  little  account;  though  since  the  subjugation 
of  the  Grecian  cities,  these  once  rich  possessions  have  sunk  into  pov- 
erty and  depopulation,  especially  the  last  three  centuries,  from  insalu- 
brity, indolence,  bad  administration,  and  fear  of  the  Barbary  corsairs. 

The  (Enotrians,  Sikels,  or  Italians,  who  were  in  possession  of  these 
territories  in  720  B.C.,  seem  to  have  been  rude  petty  communities- 
procuring  for  themselves  safety  by  residence  on  lofty  eminences- 
more  pastoral  than  agricultural,  and  some  of  them  consuming  the 
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produce  of  their  fields  in  common  mess,  on  a  principle  analogous  to 
the  syssitia  of  Sparta  or  Krete.  King  Italus  was  said  to  have  intro- 
duced this  peculiarity  among  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  CEno- 
trian  population,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  bestowed  upon  them 
the  name  of  Italians,  though  they  were  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Sikels.  Througliout  the  center  of  Calabria  between  sea  and  sea,  the 
hvr]i  chain  of  the  Apennines  afforded  protection  to  a  certain  extent 
bolh  to  their  independence  and  to  their  pastoral  habits.  But  these 
heights  are  made  to  be  enjoyed  in  conjunction  with  the  plains  beneath, 
so  as  to  alternate  winter  and  summer  pasture  for  the  cattle.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  richness  of  the  country  is  rendered  available, 
since  a  large  portion  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  buried  in  snow  during 
the  winter  months.  Such  remarkable  diversity  of  soil  and  chmate 
rendered  Calabria  a  laud  of  promise  for  Grecian  settlement.  The 
plains  and  lowxr  eminences  were  as  productive  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  flax,  as  the  mountains  in  summer  pasture  and  timber-— and 
abundance  of  rain  falls  upon  the  higher  ground,  which  requires  only 
industry  and  care  to  be  made  to  impart  the  maximum  of  fertility  to 
the  lower.  Moreover  a  long  Une  of  sea-co:ist  (though  not  well  fur- 
nished with  harbors)  and  an  abundant  supply  of  tish,  came  in  aid  of 
the  advantages  of  the  soil.  While  the  poorer  freemen  of  the  Grecian 
cities  were  enabled  to  obtain  small  lots  of  fertile  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  be  cultivated  by  their  own  hands,  and  to  provide  for  the 
most  part  their  own  food  and  clothing— the  richer  proprietors  made 
profitable  use  of  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  territory  by  means 
of  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  slaves. 

Of  the  Grecian  towns  on  ibis  favored  coast,  the  earliest  as  well  as 
the  most  prosperous  w^ere  Sybaris  and  Kroton:  both  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum— both  of  Achaean  origin— and  conterminous  with  each  other 
in  respect  of  territory.    Kroton  was  placed  not  far  to  the  west  of  the 

south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf,  called  in  ancient  times  the  Laki- 
nian  cape,  and  ennobled  by  the  temple  of  the  Lakinian  Here,  which 
became  alike  venerated  and  adorned  by  the  Greek  resident  as  well  as 
by  the  passing  naviirator.  One  solitary  column  of  the  temple,  the 
humble  remnant  of  its  past  magnificence,  yet  marks  the  extremity  of 
this  once-celebrated  promontory.  Svbaris  seems  to  have  been  planted 
in  the  vear  720  B.C.,  Kroton  in  710  B.C.:  Iselikeus  was  cekist  of  the 
former*;  Myskellus  of  the  latter.  This  large  Aclia?an  emigration 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  previous  expulsion  of  the 
Acha-an  population  from  the  more  southerly  region  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  though  in  what  precise  manner  we  are  not  enabled 
to  see.  The  Achaean  towns  in  Peloponnesus  appear  in  Inter  times 
too  inconsiderable  to  furnish  emigrants,  but  probably  in  the  eighth 
century  b.  c,  their  population  may  have  been  larger.  The  town  of 
Sybaris  w^as  planted  between  two  rivers,  the  Sybaris  and  the  Krathis 
(the  name  of  the  latter  borrowed  from  a  river  of  Achaia);  the  town 
of  Kroton  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  on  the  river  iEsams.     Th^ 
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primitive  settlers  of  Sybaris  consisted  in  part  of  Trcczeuians,  who 
were  how^cver  subsequently  expelled  by  the  more  numerous  Achceans 
— a  deed  of  violence  which  w^as  construed  by  tiie  religious  senti- 
ment of  Antioclms  and  some  other  Grecian  historians,  as  having 
drawn  down  upon  them  the  anger  of  the  gods  in  the  ultimate  destru(> 
tion  of  the  city  by  the  Krotoniates. 

The  fatal  contest  between  these  two  cities,  which  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  Sybaris,  took  place  in  510  B.C.,  after  the  latter  had  subsisted  in 
growing  prosperity  for  210  years.  And  the  astonishing  prosperity  to 
wiiich  both  of  them  attained  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  during  most  of 
this  period  they  had  remained  in  peace  at  least,  if  not  in  alliance  and 
common  Achaean  brotherhood.  Unfortunately,  the  general  fact  of 
their  great  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  all  that  w^e  are  permitted  to 
know.  The  walls  of  Sybaris  embraced  a  circuit  of  fifty  stadia,  or 
near  six  miles,  while  those  of  Kroton  were  even  larger,  comprising 
little  less  than  twelve  miles.  A  large  w^alled  circuit  w^as  advantj? 
gcous  for  sheltering  the  movable  property  in  the  territory  around, 
wiiich  was  carried  in  on  the  arrival  of  an  invading  enemy.  Both 
cities  possessed  an  extensive  dominion  across  the  Calabrian  peninsula 
from  sea  to  sea.  But  the  territorial  range  of  Sybaris  seems  to  have 
been  greater  and  her  colonies  w4der  and'more  distant — a  fact  which 
may  perhaps  explain  the  smaller  circuit  of  the  city. 

The  Sybarites  w^ere  founders  of  Laus  and  Ski(]rus,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  in  the  Gtdf  of  Policastro,  and  even  of  the  more  distant 
Poseidonia — now  known  by  its  Latin  name  of  Pa?stum,  as  well  as  by 
the  temples  which  still  remain  to  decorate  its  deserted  site.  They 
possessed  twenty-five  dependent  tow^ns,  and  ruled  over  four  distinct 
native  tribes  or  nations.  What  these  nations  were  w^e  are  not  told, 
but  they  w^ere  probably  different  sections  of  the  (Enotrian  name! 
The  Krotoniates  also  reached  across  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 

founded  (upon  the  gulf  now  called  St.  Euphemia)  the  town  of  Terina, 
and  seemingly  also  that  of  Lametini.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Epi- 
zephyrian  Lokri,  w^hicli  was  situated  in  a  more  southern  part  of 
Calabria  Ultra  near  the  modern  town  of  Gerace,  extended  themselves 
in  like  manner  across  the  peninsula.  They  founded  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  the  tow^is  of  Hipponium,  Medma,  and  Mataurum, 
as  well  as  Mela?  and  Itoneia,  in  localities  not  now  exactly  ascer- 
tained. 

Myskellus  of  Rhypes  in  Achaia,  the  founder  of  Kroton  under  the 
express  indication  of  the  Deli)hian  oracle,  is  said  to  have  thought  the 
site  of  Sybaris  preferable,  and  to  have  solicited  permission  from  the 
oracle  to  plant  his  colony  there,  but  he  was  admonished  to  obey 
strictly  the  directions  first  given.  It  is  farther  affirmed  that  the 
foundation  of  Kroton  was  aided  by  Archias,  then  passing  along  the 
coast  with  his  settlers  for  Syracuse,  who  is  also  brought  into  con- 
junction in  a  similar  manner  with  the  foundation  of  Lokri:  but 
neither  of  these  statements  appears  chronologically  admissible. 
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The  Italian  Lokri  (called  Epizephyrian,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Zephyrium)  was  founded  in  the  year  G83  B.C.  by  settlers  from 
the  Lokrians — either  tlie  Ozolian  Lokrians  in  the  Krissaean  gulf,  or 
those  of  Opus  on  the  Euboean  Strait.  This  point  was  disputed  even 
in  antiquity,  and  perhaps  both  the  one  and  the  other  may  have  con- 
tributed: Euanthuawas  the  ockist  of  the  place.  The  first  j^ears  of 
the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  are  said  to  have  been  years  of  sedition  and 
discord.  And  the  vile  character  which  we  hear  ascribed  to  the  primi- 
tive colonists,  as  well  as  their  perfidious  dealing  with  the  natives,  are 
the  more  ih  be  noted,  as  the  Lokrians,  of  the  times  both  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Polybius,  fully  believed  these  statements  in  regard  to  their 
own  ancestors. 

The  original  emigrants  to  Lokri  were,  according  to  Aristotle,  a 
body  of  runaway  slaves,  men-stealers,  and  adulterers,  whose  only 
legitimate  connection  with  an  honorable  Hellenic  root  arose  from  a 
certain  number  of  well-born  Lokrian  women  who  accompanied  them. 
These  women  belonged  to  those  select  families  called  the  Hundred 
Houses,  who  constituted  what  may  be  called  the  nobility  of  the 
Lokrians  in  Greece  Proper,  and  their  descendants  continued  to  enjoy 
a  certain  rank  and  pre-eminence  in  the  colony,  even  in  the  time  of 
Polybius.  The  emigration  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  dis- 
orderly intercourse  between  these  noble  Lokrian  women  and  their 
slaves — perhaps  by  intermarriage  with  persons  of  inferior  station 
where  there  had  existed  no  recognized  connubium;  a  fact  referred, 
by  the  informants  of  Aristotle,  to  the  long  duration  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war — the  Lokrian  warriors  having  for  the  most  part  continued 
in  the  Messeniau  territory  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Spartans  during  the 
twenty  years  of  that  war,  permitting  themselves  only  rare  and  short 
.visits  to  their  homes.  This  is  a  stoiy  resembling  that  which  we  shall 
find  in  explanation  of  the  colony  of  Tarentum.  It  comes  to  us  too 
imperfectly  to  admit  of  criticism  or  verification;  but  the  unamiable 
character  of  the  first  emigrants  is  a  statement  deserving  credit,  and 


of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  possessed  by  native  Sikels,  who,  alarmed 
at  their  force  and  afraid  to  try  the  hazard  of  resistance,  agreed  to 
admit  them  to  a  participation  and  joint  residence.  The  covenant 
was  concluded  ftnd  sworn  to  by  both  parties  in  the  following  terms: 
— '*  There  shall  be  friendship  between  us,  and  we  will  enjoy  the  land 
in  common,  so  long  as  we  stand  upon  this  earth  Jind  have  heads  upon 
our  shoulders."  At  the  time  when  the  oath  was  taken,  the  Lokrians 
bad  put  earth  into  their  shoes  and  concealed  heads  of  garlic  upon 
their  shoulders;  so  that  when  they  had  divested  themselves  of  these 
appendages,  the  oath  was  considered  as  no  longer  binding.  Availing 
themselves  of  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  they  attacked  the 
Sikels  bv  surprise  and  drove  them  out  of  the  territory,  of  which  they 
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thus  acquired  the  exclusive  possession.  Their  first  establishment 
was  formed  upon  the  headland  itself,  Cape  Zeph^'rium  (now  Bruz- 
zano).  But  after  three  or  four  years  the  site  of  the  town  was  moved 
to  an  eminence  in  the  neighboring  plain,  in  which  the  Syracusans  are 
said  to  have  aided  them. 

In  describing  the  Grecian  settlers  in  Sicily,  I  have  already  stated 
that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  Greeks  with  a  considerable  infusion 
of  blood,  of  habits,  and  of  manners,  from  the  Jiative  Sikels.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  the  Italiots  or  Italian  Greeks,  and  in  respect  to 
these  Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  especially,  we  find  it  expressly  noticed 
by  Polybius.  Composed  as  their  band  was  of  ignoble  and  worthless 
men,  not  bound  together  by  strong  tribe-feelings  or  traditional  cus- 
toms, they  were  the  more  ready  to  adopt  new  practices,  as  well 
religious  as  civil,  from  the  Sikels.  One  in  particular  is  noticed  by 
the  iiistorian — the  religious  dignity  CFalled  the  Phialephorus  or  Censer- 
bearer,  enjoyed  among  the  native  Sikels  by  a  youth  of  noble  birth, 

who  performed  the  duties  belonging  to  it  in  their  sacrifices;  but  the 
Lokrians,  while  they  identified  themselves  with  the  religious  cere- 
mony and  adopted  both  the  name  and  the  dignity,  altered  the  sex 
aiui  conferred  it  upon  one  of  those  women  of  noble  blood  who  con- 
stituted the  ornament  of  their  settlement.  Even  down  to  the  days 
of  Polybius,  some  maiden  descended  from  one  of  these  select  Hun- 
dred Houses  still  continued  to  bear  the  title  and  to  perform  the 
ceremonial  duties  of  Phialephorus.  We  learn  from  these  statements 
how  large  a  portion  of  Sikels  must  have  become  incorporated  as 
dependents  in  the  colony  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri,  and  how 
strongly  marked  was  the  intermixture  of  their  habits  with  those  of 
the  Greek  settlers;  while  the  tracing  back  among  them  of  all 
eminence  of  descent  to  a  few  emigrant  women  of  noble  birth,  is  a 
peculiarity  belonging  exclusively  to  their  city. 

That  a  body  of  colonists,  formed  of  such  unpromising  materials, 
should  have  fallen  into  much  lawlessness  and  disorder,  is  noway 
sm-prising;  but  these  mischiefs  appear  to  have  become  so  utterly 
intolerable  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  as  to  force  upon  every 
one  the  necessity  of  some  remedy.  Hence  arose  a  phenomenon  new 
in  the  march  of  Grecian  society— the  first  promulgation  of  written 
laws.  The  Epizephvrian  Lokrians,  having  applied  to  the  Delphian 
oracle  for  some  healing  suggestion  under  their  distress,  were  directed 
to  make  laws  for  themselves;  and  received  the  ordinances  of  a  shep- 
herd named  Zaleukus,  which  he  professed  to  have  learnt  from  the 
goddess  Athene  in  a  dream.  His  laws  are  said  to  have  been  put  in 
writing  and  promulgated  in  664  B.C.,  forty  years  earlier  than  those 
of  Drako  at  Athens. 

Tiiat  these  first  of  all  Grecian  written  laws  were  few  and  simple, 
we  may  be  sumcientlv  assured.  The  only  fact  certain  respecting 
them  is  their  extraordinarv  rigor:  they  seem  to  have  enjoined  tJie 
appliration  of  the  lox  talioni!=!  as  a  punishment  for  personal  injuries. 
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asserted,  resnectin- h  m   tlfat  1W^  f  ,^  T-".'  "^'^  ^^  "^"^h  falsely 
call  in  quest.'on  Ms^re  a  ex  stonr  '.^^^^^'f <>••"»"  ^ent  so  far  as  to 

Ephoru*^.  but  alsroTirfeloufanTfL^oU nstuf  °S^^     ^"'^^  ^' 
have  remained,  however  for  a  Inno-tin^^  f  i,  ."^  ^^^'^  '""s' 

great  was  the  aversion  of  reLokSans\v^''rSdf ''"-"'''=  ^?"  '' 
that  the  man  who  ventiirf^rl  tn  r.r..  f^o  '  ^^^^^'  ^*^  ^"3'  new  Jaw, 

a  rope  round  l^is  ne\t  whl^     T^n^ tllC^f  i^^?'^  Tl'' 

times  it  included  aTcKuncilotOOn  't,"°'^'^"'-^'  "'"i  '^  '"'«'• 
executive  magistrate  ca^fed  iSooiliJ  h  ""^""^'^f  -  «'^'i  »  chief 
strictly  and  carefully  ndminisS^'  '  '^''^''^  '''  ^'^«  «« 

earlier  than  Lokri,  but  e^Sn  easier  UlnS^".!;i  ^''^Ph '^^^^  "''^  ""'^ 
Antiochus  be  correct,  that  U.e  eolo.i^irweVe"  o^-'J  u  H,n'°\?'  "* 
mans,  who,  nrior  to  tlip  fir«t  MooJI.  •  jomcci  by  tJiose  Alesse- 

repara(ion  to  the  ttaSs  for  .1.,^''",  '''"'■'  \"'''  f^^'°"«  '«  """^e 
maidens  at  the  tenS;  of lrtc4  ^Lin?.  ftf  fr'"^  '°  ''^^  ^P^''-"'" 
their  country,„eu  and  fV.rJed  inlo  e" le  A  Sff^nf  v'"-'""f  ^'^ 
ever,  is  given  by  Puusanias  of  thfs  mi4th^n  of  Ar?."'."'*"' ^''''^■ 
Rheguim,  vet  still  admitiino-  ti,«  fwlf     "^ i       ?   ^\  Messenians   to 

of  the  first  Messe  ian  wif  f  I  ?c'i  wou^  1  nl'if  I'^'f '"°.  "'•  '^'^  ^l'^^*^ 
city  earlier  than  720  b  c  Tlmn,'i,  X  -^  "^^  ^'"^  foundation  of  the 
yet  a  portion  of  ts  inlf-ll^i.n  ,J  *  *  ";^'^°'  ''■"^'  ""  C'halkidic  colony, 
5flessenian  origin  and  -vmon^  til"?  1"  '"'r'  *1^'°  «'»'o"'^>«llj  of 
between  500-470  b  c  wC tmoe  1^  ,f  "'''^"'!',  ''^'^P^'  "^  "'«  'o^^'" 
to  a  Mes.seniantmi'i^rant  named  xtk^^^  through  two  centuries 
power  of  Anaxilasjif  a  tJieTmet heJX  "'•  -^  'f ,  ^''"^"'^  «"d 
Greek  towns  was  be-inninc  to  be  set  ff  ,.  ^  ^°^""^'''  ^'^^°^>'  "^  <l^e 
degree  of  system   caused  tifnAr„!.-  ^  V'  '"  P'""^«  ^^'i  '"'■h  some 

RlK.o,„,„  to^bc  n;ttLTprLVST''Bm'tb;°V"  ''''  P"P"^^''°°  ^^ 
Chaikidic,  connected  bv  colon?ni  Hot  i  ,  "^  •* '"  "  '''"*  <^^^^sentially 
•  tlemenls  n  SicHv-Zanlde  Zlnt  1^'?'^  """''  ''''''  f^'alkidic  set- 
original  einigraiTts^deS  ted  frfn  n  :,1k'''^"'''  '*°^,  ^^'°"''"'-  The 
consecrated  by  vo w  to  Ano  „^n  .  ^'''  ""^  *'  '''""'  "^  '^'^  citizens 
directions  of  Uilgod  as' wdl  as  Xf.'^T?''  «^f"»'i"<^;  and  the 
guided  their  course  to  Rhe'rl,?  "t.  '"T'tation  of  the  Zankl«ans, 

acquired  a  considerab  e  nig  r  of  depend^  vi.T''  ««"''''lTf -  -»d 
ited  doubtless  by  cultivators  of  tl.^^wr  ^'"«ges  around,  inhab- 

seems  to  have  been  o  tenrva.?mce  w  h    ?i'°""'  P^P^'l'""'"-    But  it 


iu  the  domain  of  Kroton,  though  pretending  to  have  been  originally 
'founded  by  Menestheus,  the  leader  of  the  x^thenians  at  the  siege  of 
Troy;  Petilia,  also,  a  hill-fortress  north-west  of  the  Lakiuian  cape, 
as  well  as  Makalhi,  both  comprised  in  the  territory  of  Kroton,  \\  ere 
affirmed  to  have  been  founded  by  Philoktetes.  Along  all  this  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  there  were  various  establishments  ascribed 
to  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war — Epeius,  Philoktetes,  Nestor— or  to 
their  returning  troops.  Of  these  establishments,  probably  the  occu- 
pants had  been  small,  miscellaneous,  unacknowledged  bands  of 
Grecian  adventurers,  who  assumed  to  themselves  the  most  honorable 
origin  which  they  could  imagine,  and  who  became  afterward  absorbed 
into  the  larger  colonial  establishments  w^hich  followed;  the  latter 
adopting  and  takinu>-  upon  themselves  the  heroic  w^orship  of  Philok- 
tetes or  other  warriors  from  Troy,  which  the  prior  emigrants  had 
be'^'"U'i. 

During  the  flourishing  times  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  it  seems  that 
these  two  great  cities  divided  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  of  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  spot  now  called  Kocca  Imperiale  down  to 
the  south  of  the  Lakinian  cape.  Between  the  point  where  the 
dominion  of  Sybaris  terminated  on  the  Tarentine  side,  and  Tarentum 
itself,  there  were  two  considerable  Grecian  settlements — Siris,  after- 
ward called  Herakleia,  and  Metapontium.  The  fertility  and  attrac- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Siris,  with  its  two  rivers,  Akiris  and  Siris, 
were  well  known  even  to  the  poet  Archilochus  (660  B.C.),  but  we  do 
not  know  tlie  date  at  which  it  passed  from  the  indigenous  Chonians 
or  Chaonians  into  the  hands  of  Greek  settlers.  A  citizen  of  Siris  is 
mentioned  among  the  suitors  for  the  daughter  of  the  SikyonianKleis- 
thencs  (580-560  B.C.).  We  are  told  that  some  Kolophonian  fugitives, 
emigrating  to  escape  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian  kings,  attacked  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  spot,  giving  to  it  the  name  Polieion. 
The  Chonian:-}  of  Siris  ascribed  to  themselves  a  Trojan  origin,  exliib- 
iting  a  wooden  image  of  the  Ilian  Athene,  which  they  affirmed  to 
have  been  brouizht  away  by  their  fugitive  ancestors  after  the  ca])ture 
of  Troy.  When  the  town  was  stormed  by  the  lonians,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  clung  to  this  relic  for  protection,  but  were  dragged  av/ay 
and  slain  by  the  victors,  whose  sacrilege  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
cause  that  their  settlement  was  not  durable.  At  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  fertile  territory  of  Siris  was  considered 
as  still  open  to  be  colonized;  for  the  Athenians,  when  their  affairs 
appeared  desperate,  had  this  scheme  of  emigration  in  reserve  as  a 
possible  resource;  and  there  were  inspired  declarations  from  some  of 
the  contemporary  prophets  which  encouraged  them  to  undertake  it. 
At  length,  after  the  town  of  Thurii  had  been  founded  by  Athens,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dismantled  Sybaris,  the  Thurians  tried  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  Siritid  territorj^,  but  were  opposed  by  the  Taren- 
tines.  According  to  the  compromise  concluded  between  them,  Taren- 
tum  was   recognized   as  the   metropolis   of  the   colony,    but   joint 
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possession  was  allowed  both  to  Tareutiues  and  Tliurians.  The 
former  transferred  the  site  of  the  city,  under  the  new  name  Herakleia. 
to  a  spot  three  miles  from  the  sea,  leaving  Siris  as  the  place  cf  mari- 
time access  to  it. 

About  twenty-five  miles  eastw^ird  of  Siris  on  the  coast  of  the  Taren- 
tineGulf  was  situated  Metapontium,  a  Greek  tow^n,  which  w\qs  affirmed 

by  some  to  draw  its  origin  from  the  Pylian  companions  of  Nestor — 
bv  others,  from  the  Phokian  warriors  of  Epeius,  on  their  return  from 
Troy.  The  proofs  of  the  former  were  exhibited  in  the  w^orship  of  the 
Keleid  heroes — the  proofs  of  the  latter  in  the  preservation  of  the 
reputed  identical  tools  with  which  Epeius  had  constructed  the  Trojan 
horse.  Metapontium  was  planted  on  the  territory  of  the  Chonians  or 
(Euotrians,  but  the  first  colony  is  said  to  have  been  destro3^ed  by  an 
attack  of  the  Samnites.  at  what  period  we  do  not  know.  It  had  been 
founded  by  some  Achaean  settlers — under  the  direction  of  the  a=kist 
Daulius,  despot  of  the  Phokian  Krissa,  and  invited  by  the  inhabit- 
(mts  of  Sybaris — who  feared  that  the  place  might  be  appropriated  by 
the  neigh])oring  Tarentines,  colonists  from  Sparta  and  hereditary 
enemies  in  Peloponnesus  of  the  Achaean  race.  Before  the  new  set- 
tlers arrived,  how^ever,  the  place  seems  to  have  been  already  appro- 
priated by  the  Tarentines:  for  the  Achaean  Leukippus  only  obtained 
their  permission  to  land  by  a  fraudulent  promise,  and  after  all  had  to 
sustain  a  forcible  struggle  both  with  them  and  with  the  neighboring 
Q^notrians,  which  was  compromised  by  a  division  of  territory.  The 
fertility  of  the  IVIetapontine  territory  was  hardly  less  celebrated  than 
that  of  the  Siritid 

Farther  eastward  of  Metapontium,  again,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenly-iive  miles,  was  situated  the  great  city  of  Taras  or  Tarentum, 
a  colony  from  Sparta  founded  after  the  first  Messenian  war,  leem- 
ingly  about  707  B.C.  The  oekist  Phalanthus,  said  to  have  been  a 
Herakleid,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Spartan  emigrants — 
consisting  principally  of  some  cilizens  called  Epeunakta?  and  of  the 
youth  called  Parthenia3,  who  had  been  disgraced  by  their  country- 
men on  account  of  their  origin  and  WTre  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 

into  rebellion.  It  w^as  out  of  the  Messenian  war  that  this  emigration 
is  stated  to  have  arisen,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which  has 
been  stated  respecting  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrinns.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, before  entering  Messenia  to  carry  on  the  war,  had  made  a 
vow  not  to  return  until  they  should  have  completed  the  conquest;  a 
vow  in  which  it  appears  tliat  some  of  them  declined  to  take  part, 
standing  altogether  aloof  from  the  expedition.  When  the  absent 
soldiers  returned  after  many  years  of  absence  consumed  in  the  war, 
they  found  a  numerous  progeny  which  had  been  born  to  their  wives 
and  daughters  during  the  interval,  from  intercourse  with  those 
(Epeunakta?)  wlio  had  staid  at  home.  The  Epeunaktae  were  punished 
by  being  degraded  to  the  rank  and  servitude  of  Helots;  the  children 
thus  born,  called  Parthenia*,  were  also  cut  off  from  all  the  rights  of 


citizenship,  and  held  in  dishonor.     But  the  parties  punished  were 
numerous  enough  to  make  themselves  formidable,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  planned  among  them  intended  to  break  out  at  the  great  religious 
festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  in  the  temple  of  the  Amyk  a?an  Apollo. 
Phalanthus  w^as  the  secret  chief  of  the  conspirators,  who  agreed  to 
commence  their  attack  upon  the  authorities  at  the  moment  when  he 
should  put  on  his  helmet.      The   leader,  however,  never  intending 
that  the  scheme  should  be  executed,  betrayed  it  beforehand,  stipu- 
latinff  for  the  safety  of  all  those  implicated  in  it.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival, when  the  multitude  were  already  assembled,  a 
herald  was  directed  to  proclaim  aloud.that  Phalanthus  would  not  on 
that  day  put  on  his  helmet-a  proclamation  which  at  once  revealed 
to  the  conspirators  that  they  were  betrayed.     Some  of  them  sought 
safety  in  flight,  others  assumed  the  post^ire  of  suppliants;  but  they 
were  merely  detained  in  confinement,  with  assurance  of  safety,  while 
Phalanthus  was  sent  to  the  Delphian  oracle  to  ask  advice  respecting 
emigration.     He  is  said  to  have  inquired  whether  he  might  be  per- 
mitted  to  appropriate  the  fertile  plain  of  Sikyon,  but  the  Pythian 
priestess  emphatically  dissuaded  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  conduct 
his  emi-rants  to  Safyrium  and   Tarentum,  where   he  would  be      a 
mischieif  to  the  lapviians."    Phalanthus  obeyed,  and  conducted  the 
detected  conspirators  as  emigrants  to  the  Tarentme  gulf ,  which  he 
reached  a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton  by 
the  Ach^ans.      According  to  Ephorus,  he  found  these  prior  emi- 
Uants  at  war  with  the  natives,  aided  them  in  the  contest,   and 
received  in  return  their  aid  to  accomplish  his  own  settlement.     But 
this  can  hardly  have  consisted  with  the  narrative  of  Antiochus,who 
represented  the  Achajans  of  Sybaris  as  retaining  even  in  their  colo- 
nies the  hatred  anainst  the  Dorian  name  which  they  had  contracted 
Tn  Peloponnesus:    Antiochus  stated  that  Phalanthus  and  his  cok.- 
Lists  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants  and  allowed  to  establish  their  new  town  in  tranquillity 

If  such  was  really  the  fact,  it  proves  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  s^  must  have  been  of  purely  inland  habits,  making  no  use  of 
the  sea  either  for  commerce  or  for  fishery,  otherwise  they  wou  d 
hardlArve  relinquished  such  a  site  as  that  of  Tarentum-whic  , 
whie  favorable  and  productive  even  in  regard  to  the  adjoining  laud, 
Sfwih  respect  to  sea  advantages  without  a  parallel  in  Grecian 
m^  ll  ^^ 'the  only  spot  in  the  gulf  ^^^^V^^^^  :^Ui^ 
fiafc  and  convenient  harbor.     A  spacious  inlet  ot  tl  e  sea  ib  intic 
fome<l   shd  cred  bv  an  isthmus  and  an  outlyin-  pen.nsnla  so  as  .o 
&K  a  narrow  cntraucc.     This  inlet,  still  known  as  the  Ma  e 
P  ceok,  thou-h  its  shores  and  the  adjoining  tongue  of  land  appear 
to  Cve'inder'-one  much  change,  affords  at  the  present  day  a  con- 
Sanr'nexhaustible.  and  varied  supply  of  fish  especmlly  of  shell- 
fish   which  furnish  both  nourisliment  and  employment  to  a  larare 
Sro^Ttion  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  contracted  modern  Taranlo. 
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just  as  llicy  once  served  the  same  purpose  to  the  numerous,  lively, 
and  jovial  population  of  the  mighty  Tarentuni.  The  concentrated 
population  of  lishermen  formed  a  predominant  element  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Tarentine  democracy.  Tarentuni  was  just  on  the  borders 
of  the  country  originally  known  as  Italy,  within  which  Herodotus 
includes  it,  while  "Antiochus  considers  it  in  lapygia,  and  regards 
Metapontium  as  the  last  Greek  town  in  Italy. 

Its  immediate  neighbors  were  the  lapygians,  who,  under  various 
subdivisions  of  name  and  dialect,  seem  to  have  occupied  ihe  greater 
part  of  south-eastern  Italy,  including  the  peninsula  denominntid 
after  them  (yet  sometimes  also  called  the  Salentine),  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Tarentine  gulf,— and  who  are  even  stated  at  one 
time  to  have  occupied  some  territory  on  the  south-east  of  that  gidf, 
near  the  site  of  Kroton.  The  lapygian  name  appears  to  have  com- 
prehended Messapians,  Salentiues,  and  Kalabrians;  according  to 
some  even  Peuketians  and  Daunians,  as  far  along  the  Adriatic  as 
Mount  Ganranus  or  Drion:  Skylax  notices  in  his  time  (about  360  B.C.) 
live  diHerent  tongues  in  the  country  which  he  calls  lapygia.  ^  The 
Messapians  and  Salentines  are  spoken  of  as  immigrants  from  Krete, 
akin  to  the  Minoian  or  primitive  Kretans;  and  we  find  a  national 
genealo2:y  which  recognizes  lapyx,  son  of  Daedalus,  an  immigiaut 
from  Sicily.  But  the  story  told  to  Herodotus  was,  that  the  Kretan 
soldiers  who  had  accompanied  Minos  in  his  expedition  to  recover 
D^dalus  from  Kamikus  in  Sicily,  were  on  their  return  home  cast 
away  on  the  shores  of  lapygia,  and  became  the  founders  of  Hyria 
and  other  Messapian  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Brundu- 
slum  also,  or  Brentesion  as  the  Greeks  called  it.  inconsiderable  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  but  famous  in  the  Roman  times  afterward  as  the 
most  frequented  sea-port  for  voyaging  to  Epirus,  was  a  Messapian 
town.  The  native  language  spoken  by  the  lapygian  Messapians  was 
a  variety  of  the  Oscan:  the  Latin  poet  Ennius,  a  native  of  Rudiae  in 
the  lapygian  peninsula,  spoke  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oscan,  and  even 
deduced  his  pedigree  from  the  ancient  national  prince  or  hero 
Messapus. 

We  are  told  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Phalanthus,  the  Tarentine 
settlers  gained  victories  over  the  ^lessapians  and  Peuketians,  which 
they  comnKimorated  afterward  by  votive  offerings  at  Delphi— and 
thai  they  even  made  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brundusium— a  statement  diliicult  to  believe,  if  we  look  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  latter  place,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  Herodotus  even 
in  his  time  names  it  only  as  a  harbor.  Phalanthus  too,  driven  into 
exile,  is  said  to  have  found  a  hospitable  reception  at  Brundusium  and 
to  have  died  there.  Of  the  history  of  Tarentum,  however,  during 
the  first  230  years  of  its  existence,  we  possess  no  details.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  partook  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  during  those  two  centuries,  though  remaining  inferior 
both  to  Sybaria  and  to  Kroton.     About  the  year  510  B.C.,  these  two 
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latter  republics  went  to  war,  and  Sybaris  was  nearly  destroyed ;  while 
in  the  subsequent  half-century  the  Krotouiates  suffered  the  terrible 
defeat  of  Sagra  from  the  Lokrians,  and  the  Tarentiues  experienced 

an  equally  ruinous  defeat  from  the  lapygian  Messapians.  From 
these  reverses,  however,  the  Tarentihes  appear  to  have  recovered 
more  completely  than  the  Krotoniates;  for  the  former  stand  first 
among  the  Italiots  or  Italian  Greeks,  from  the  year  400  B.C.  down  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  and  made  better  head  against  the 
growth  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  of  the  interior. 

Such  were  the  chief  cities  of  the  Italian  Greeks  from  Tarentum  on 
the  upper  sea  to  Poseidonia  on  the  lower;  and  if  we  take  them  duiing 
the  period  preceding  the  ruin  of  Sybaris  (in  510  B.C.),  they  will  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  e^ven  surpassing  that  of  the 
Si(;ilian  Greeks.  The  dominion  of  Sybaris,  Kroton,  and  Lokri  ex- 
tended acro.ss  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  The  mountainous 
regions  of  tne  interior  of  Calabria  were  held  in  amicable  connection 
with  the  cities  and  cultivators  in  the  plain  and  valley  near  the  sea — 
to  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  both  The  petty  native  tribes  of  (Eno- 
trians,  Sikels,  or  Ilalians  properly  so  called,  were  partially  hellenized, 
and  brought  into  the  condition  of  village  cultivators  and  shepherds 

dependent  upon  Sybaris  and  its  fellow-cities;  a  portion  of  them 
dwelling  in  the  town,  probably,  as  domestic  slaves  of  the  rich  men, 
but  most  of  them  remaining  in  the  country  region  as  serfs,  Penestae, 
or  coloni,  intermingled  with  Greek  settlers,  and  paying  over  parts  of 
their  produce  to  Greek  proprietors. 

But  this  dependence,  though  accomplished  in  the  first  instance  by' 
force,  was  yet  not  upheld  exclusively  by  force.  It  was  to  a  great 
degree  the  resuli  of  an  organized  march  of  life,  and  of  more  produc- 
tive cultivation  brought  within  their  reach — of  new  wants,  both 
created  and  supplied — of  temples,  festivals,  ships,  walls,  chariots, 
etc.,  which  imposed  upon  the  imagination  of  the  rude  landsmen  and 
shepherds.  Against  mere  force  the  natives  could  have  found  shelter 
in  the  unconquerable  forests  and  ravines  of  the  Calabrian  Apennines, 
and  in  that  vast  mountain  region  of  the  Sila,  lying  immediately 
behind  the  plains  of  Sybaris,  where  even  the  French  army  with  its 
excellent  organization  in  1807  found  so  much  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  bandit  villagers.  It  w^as  not  by  arms  alone,  but  by  arms  and  arts 
combined — a  mingled  influence,  such  as  enabled  imperial  Rome  to 
subdue  the  fierceness  of  the  rude  Germans  and  Britons — that  the 
Sybarites  and.  Krotoniates  acquired  and  maintained  their  ascendency 
over  tlie  natives  of  the  interior.  The  shepherd  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sybaris  or  Krathis  not  only  found  a  new  exchangeable  value  for 
his  cattle  and  other  produce,  becoming  familiar  with  better  diet  and 
clothing  and  improved  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  vine — but  he 
was  also  enabled  to  display  his  prow^ess,  if  strong  and  brave,  in  tjie 
public  games  at  the  festival  of  the  Lakinian  Here,  or  even  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  Peloponnesus.     It  is  thtis  that  we  have  to  explain 
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the  extensive  dominion,  the  great  population,  and  the  wonUh  and 
luxury  of  the  Sybarites  aud  Krotoniates — a  population  of  which  the 
incidental  reports  as  given  in  figures  are  not  trustworthy,  but  which 
we  may  well  believe  to  have  been  verj'  numerous.  The  native 
ffinotrians,  while  unable  to  combine  in  resisting  Greek  force,  w^ere  at 
the  same  time  less  widely  distinguished  from  the  Greeks  in  race  and 
language,  than  the  Oscans  of  Middle  Italy,  and  therefore  more  acces- 
sible to  Greek  pacific  influences;  while  the  Oscan  race  seem  to  have 
been  both  fiercer  in  repehing  the  assaults  of  the  Greeks,  and  more 
intractable  as  to  their  seductions.     The  lapygians  were  not  modified 


Doric,  admitted  many  local  peculiarities ;  and  the  farces  of  the  Taren- 
tinepoet  Rhinthon,  like  the  Syracusan  Sophron,  seem  to  have  blended 
the  Hellenic  with  the  Italic  in  language  as  wx^ll  as  in  character. 

About  the  year  560  B.C.,  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens,  the  close  of  what  may  properly  be  called  the  first  period  of 
Grecian  history,  Sybaris  and  Kroton  were  at  the  maximum  of  their 
power,  which  each  maintained  for  half  a  century  afterward,  until 
the  fatal  dissension  between  them.  We  are  told  that  the  Sybarites 
in  that  final  contest  marched  against  Kroton  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  Fabulous  as  this  number  doubtless  is,  we  cannot'  doubt  that 
for  an  irruption  of  this  kind  into  an  adjoining  territory,  their  large 
body  of  semi-hellenized  native  subjects  might  be  mustered  in  prodig- 
ious force.  The  few  statements  which  have  reached  us  respecting 
them,  touch,  unfortunately,  upon  little  more  than  their  luxury,  fan- 
tastic self-indulgence,  and  extravagant  indolence,  for  which  qualities 
they  have  become  proverbial  in  modern  times  as  well  as  in  ancient. 
Anecdotes  illustrating  these  qualities  were  current,  and  served  more 
than  one  purpose  in  antiquity.  The  philosopher  recounted  tbem  in 
order  to  discredit  and  denounce  the  character  which  they  exemplified: 
while  among  gay  companies,  "  Sybaritic  tales,"  or  tales  respecting 
Baying  and  doing  of  ancient  Sybarites,  formed  a  separate  and  special 
class  of  excellent  stories  to  be  told  simply  for  amusement — with  which 
view^  witty  romancers  multiplied  them  indefinitely.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers  (who  belonged  originall3Mo  Kroton,  but 
maintained  themselves  permanently  as  a  pliilosopliical  sect  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  with  a  strong  tinge  of  ostentatious  ascetism  and  mysticism), in 
their  exhortations  to  temperance  and  in  their  denunciations  of  luxu- 
rious habits,  might  select  by  preference  examples  from  Sybaris,  the 
ancient  enemy  of  the  Krotoniates,  to  point  their  moral ;  and  that  the 
exaggerated  reputation  of  the  city  thus  first  became  the  subject  of 
common  talk  throughout  the  Grecian  world.  For  little  could  be 
actually  known  of  Sybaris  in  detail,  since  its  humiliation  dates  from 
the  first  commencement  of  Grecian  contemporeous  history.  Heka- 
taeus  of  Miletus  may  perhaps  have  visited  it  in  full  splendor,  but  even 
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Herodotus  knew  it  only  bv  past  report;  and  the  prmcipal  anecdotes 
respectiuo-  it  are  cited  front  authors  considerably  later  than  him,  who 
follow  the  tone  of  thouG^ht  so  common  in  antiquity,  in  ascribing  the 
ruin  of  the  Sybarites  to^thcir  overweening  corruption  and  luxury. 

Makin*'-  allowance,  however,  for  exaggeration  on  all  these  accounts 
there  cair])e  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sybaris,  in  560  B.C.,  was  one  of 
the  most  wealthv,  populous,  and  powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name; 
and  that  it  also^  presented  both  comfortable  abundance  among  the 
mass  of  the  citizens,  arising  from  the  easy  attainment  of  fresh  lots  of 
fertile  land,  and  excessive  indulgences  among  the  nch—to  a  degree 
forminc'-  marked  contrast  with  Hellas  Proper,  of  which  Herodotus 
characterized  Poverty  as  the  foster-sister.     The  extraordinary  pro- 
ductivenes     of  the  neighboring  territory— alleged  by\arro,  in  his 
time  when  the  culture  must  have  been  much  worse  than  it  had  been 
under  the  old  Svbaris,  to  yield  an  ordinany  crop  of  a  hundred-fold, 
and  extolled  bv  modern  travelers  even  in  its  present  yet  more  nc^;- 
leeted  culture-lias  been  already  touched  upon.     The  river  Krathis 
—still  the  most  considerable  river  of  that  region—^  a  time  when  there 
was   an  industrious   population  to  keep  its  water-course  in  order 
would  enable  the  extensive  fields   of   Sybaris  to  supply  abundant 
nourishment  for  a  population  larger,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Gre- 
cian  citv  could   parallel.     But  though  nature  was  thus    bountiful 
industry    irood  management,   and   well-ordered   government  were 
required' to  turn  her  bounty  to  account:  where  these  are  wanting, 
later  experience  of  the  same  territory  shows  that   its  inexhaustible 
capacities  may  exist  in  vain.     That  luxury  whicn  Grecian  moralists 
denounced  in  the  leading  Sybarites  between  560  and  510  B.C.  was  the 
result  of  acquisitions  vigorously  and  industriously  pushed,  and  kept 
toe-ether  by  an  orderly  central  force,  during  a  century  and  a  halt  that 
th?  colonv  had  existed.     Though  the  Tra3zenian  settlers  who  formed 
a  portion  of  the  original  emigrants  had  been  expelled  when  the  Acha3- 
aiis  became   more    numerous,  yet  we  are  told  that,  on  the  whole, 
Svbaris  was  liberal  in  the  reception  of  new  immigrants  to  the  citi- 
zenship and  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its  remarkable  advance. 
Of  the>^e  additional  coiners  we  may  presume  that  many  went  to  torm 
its  colonies  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  some  to  settle  both  among 
its  four  dependent  inland  nations  and  its  twenty-five  subject  towns 
Five  thousand  horsemen,  we  are  told,  clothed  in  showy  attire,  formed 
the  processional  march  in  certain  Sybaritic  festivals---a  number  wliicli 
Isbes'  appreciated  by  comparison  with  the  fact  thatthe  kmgh^^^^^^ 
horsemen  of  Athens  in  her  best  days  did  not  exceed  1200.    I  he  Syba- 
ritic horses  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  purporting  to  comelrom  Arii- 
totle    were'taught  to  move  to  the  sound  of  the  flute;  and  the  gar- 
ments of  these  weatliv  citizens  were  composed  of  the^  tiuest  ^yoOl 
from  Miletus  in  Ionia— the  Tarcntine  wool  not  liaving  then  acquired 
the  distini-uished  renown  which  it  possessed  five  centuries  afterward 
tmvard  the  close  of  the  Roman  republic.     Next,  to  the  -reat  abuu- 
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dance  of  home  produce — corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  cattle,  fish,  timber, 
etc. — the  fact  next  in  importance,  which  we  hear  respecting  Sybaris 
is,  the  great  traffic  carried  on  with  Miletus:  these  two  cities  were 
more  intimately  and  affectionately  connected  together  than  any  tw^o 
Hellenic  cities  within  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus.  The  tie  between 
Tarentum  and  Knidus  was  also  of  a  very  intimate  character,  so  that 
the  great  intercourse,  personal  as  well  as  commercial,  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Italic  Greeks,  appears  as  a  marked  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  sixtli  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  the  ITellenic  world 
w^ears  a  very  different  aspect  in  560  B.C.  from  that  which  it  assumed 
a  century  afterward,  and  in  which  it  is  best  known  to  modern  read- 
ers. At  the  former  period  the  Ionic  and  Italic  Greeks  are  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  Hellenic  name,  carrying  on  a  more  lucrative  trade 
with  each  other  than  either  of  them  maintained  with  Greece  Proper; 
which  both  of  them  recognized  as  their  mother  country,  though  with- 
out admitting  anything  in  the  nature  of  established  headship.  The 
military  power  of  Sparta  is  indeed  at  this  time  great  and  ]>reponde- 
rant  in  Peloponnesus,  but  she  has  no  navy,  and  she  is  only  just  essay- 
ing her  strength,  not  without  reluctance,  in  ultramarine  interference. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  these  circumstances  change  materially. 
The  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  is  destroyed,  and  the  power  of 
the  Italic  Greek  is  greatly  broken ;  while  Sparta  and  Athens  not  only 
become  the  prominent  and  leading  Hellenic  states,  but  constitute 
themselves  centers  of  action  for  the  lesser  cities  to  a  degree  previously 
unknown. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  seeminglv,  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  that  the  Italic  Greeks  either  acquired  for,  or 
bestow^ed  upon,  their  territory  the  appellation  of  Magna  Graecia, 
which  at  that  time  it  well  deserved;  for  not  only  were  S3'baris  and 
Kroton  then  the  greatest  Grecian  cities  situated  near  together,  but  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Calabria  may  be  considered  as  attached  to  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  coast.  The  native  QCnotrians  and  Sikels  occu- 
pying the  interior  had  become  hellenized,  or  semi-hellenizcd  with  a 
mixture  of  Greeks  among  them — common  subjects  of  these  great 
cities.  The  wOiole  extent  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  within  an  imag- 
inary straight  line  carried  from  Sybaris  to  Poseidonia,  might  thei^ 
be  fairl}'  considered  as  Hellenic  territory.  Sybaris  maintained  much 
traffic  with  the  Tuscan  towns  in  the  Mediterranean;  so  that  the  com- 
munication between  Greece  and  Rome,  across  the  Calabrian  istlnnus, 
may  ]X'rhaps  have  been  easier  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings 
(whose  expulsion  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  ruin  of  Syba- 
ris) than  it  became  afterward  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Roman  republic.  But  all  these  relations  underwent  a  ccmaplete 
change  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  power  of  Sybaris  in  510  B.C.,  and 
the  gradual  march  of  the  Oscan  population  from  Middle  Italy 
towards  the  south.     Cuma»  wan  overwhelmed  by  theSamnites,  Posei- 
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donia  by  the  Lucanians ;  who  became  possessed  not  only  of  these  mari- 
time cities,  but  also  of  the  whole  inland  territory  (now  called  the 
Basilicata,  with  part  of  the  Hither  Calabria)  across  from  Poseidonia 
to  the  neighhorho(.d  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum:  while  the  Bruttians 
— a  mixture  of  outlying  Lucanians  with  the  Greco-QEuotrian  popu- 
lation once  subject  to  Sybaris,  speaking  both  Greek  and  Oscan — 
became  masters  of  the  inland  mountains  in  the  Farther  Calabria  from 
Cousentia  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  strait.  It  was  thus  that  the  ruin  of 
Sybaris,  combined  with  the  spread  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians, 
deprived  the  Italic  Greeks  of  that  inland  territory  wiiich  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  restricted  them  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  coast.  To  understand  the  extraordinary  power  and 
prosperity  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  wdien  the 
whole  of  this  inland  territory  was  subject  to  them  and  before  the 
rise  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  wdien  the  name  Magna 
Gra?cia  was  lirst  given — it  is  necessar}^  to  glance  by  contrast  at  these 
latter  periods;  more  especially  since  the  same  name  still  continued 
to  be  applied  by  the  Romans*^  to  Italic  Greece  after  the  contraction 
of  territory  had  rendered  it  less  appropriate. 

Of  Kroton  at  this  early  period  of  its  power  and  prosperity  we  know 
even  less  than  of  Sybaris.  It  stood  distinguished  both  for  the 
number  of  its  citizens  who  received  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  for  the  excellence  of  its  surgeons  or  physicians.  And  what  may 
seem  more  surprising,  if  w^e  consider  the  extreme  present  insalubrity 
of  the  site  upon  which  it  stood,  it  was  in  ancient  times  proverbially 
healthy,  wiiich  was  not  so  much  the  case  with  the  more  fertile 
Sybaris.  Respecting  all  these  cities  of  Italic  Greeks,  the  same 
remark  is  applicable  as  was  before  made  in  reference  to  the  Sicilian 
Greeks — that  the  intermixture  of  the  native  population  sensibly 
affected  both  their  character  and  habits.  We  have  no  information 
respecting  their  government  during  this  early  period  of  prosperity, 
except  that  we  lind  mention  gt  Kroton  (as  at  the  Epizephyrian 
Lokri)  of  a  senate  of  1000  members,  yet  not  excluding  occasionally 
the  ecelesia  or  general  assembly.  Probably  the  stead.y  increase  of 
their  dominion  in  the  interior,  and  the  facilfty  of  providing  mainte- 
nance for  new  population,  tended  much  to  make  their  political 
systems,  wiiatever  they  may  have  been,  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  attempt  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  to  constitute 
themselves  a  ruling  faction  as  well  as  a  philosophical  sect,  willb(5. 
recounted  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  proceedings  connected 
with  that  attempt  will  show  that  there  was  considerable  analogy  and 
sympathy  betw^een  the  various  cities  of  Italian  Greece,  so  as  to 
render  them  liable  to  be  acted  on  b}-  the  same  causes.  But  though 
the  festivals  of  the  Lakinian  Ilere,  administered  by  the  Krotoniates, 
formed  from  early  times  a  common  point  of  religious  assemblage  to 
all — yet  the  attempts  to  institute  periodical  meetings  of  deputies,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  political  harmony,  did  not  begin 
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until  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  nor  were  thc}^  ever  more  than 
partially  successful. 

One  other  city,  the  most  distant  colony  founded  by  Greeks  in  the 
Avestern  regions,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned;  and  we  can  do  no 
more  than  mention  it,  since  we  have  no  facts  to  make  up  its  history. 
Massalia,  the  modern  Marseilles,  was  founded  by  the  Ionic  Phokaeans 
in  the  45th  Olympiad,  about  597  B.C.,  at  the  time  when  Sybaris  and 
Kroton  were  near  the  maximum  of  their  power — when  the  peninsula 
:  of  Calabria  was  all  Hellenic,  and  when  Cuma?  also  had  not"  yet  been 
'  visited  by  those  calamities  which  brought  about  its  decline.  So 
much  Hellenism  in  the  south  of  Italy  doubtless  facilitated  the  western 
progress  of  the  adventurous  Phokiean  mariner.  It  would  appear 
that  Massalia  was  founded  by  amicable  fusion  of  Phoksean  colonists 
with  the  indigenous  Gauls,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  romantic  legend 
of  the  Protiada3,  a  Massaliotic  family  or  gens  existing  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle.  Euxeuus,  a  Phokajan  merchant,  had  contracted  friendly 
relations  with  Nanus,  a  native  chief  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  was 
invited  to  the  festival  in  wbich  the  latter  was  about  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Petta.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  the  maiden  was  to  choose  for  herself  a  husband  among  the 
guests  by  presenting  him  with  a  cup:  through  accident,  or  by  prefer- 
ence, Petta  presented  it  to  Euxenus,  and  became  his  wife.  Protis 
of  Massalia,  theofrspring  of  this  marriage,  was  the  primitive  ancestor 
and  eponym  of  the  Protiadic.  According  to  another  story  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  same  gens,  Protis  was  "himself  the  Phoksean  leader 
who  married  Gyptis,  daiighter  of  Nannus,  king  of  the  Stgobrigian 
Gauls. 
Of  the  history  of  Massalia  wc  know  little,  nor  does  it  appear  to 

have  been  connected  with  the  general  movement  of  the  Grecian 
world.  We  learn  generally  that  the  Massaliots  administered  their 
atTairs  with  discretion  as  well  as  with  unanimity,  and  exhibited  in 
their  private  habits  an  exemplary  modesty — that  although  preserving 
alliance  with  the  people  of  the  interior,  they  were  "scrupulously 
vigilant  in  guarding  their  city  against  surprise,  permitting  no  armed 
strangers  to  enter — that  they  introduced  the  culture  of  vines  and  olives, 
and  gradually  extended  tlie  Greek  alphabet,  language,  and  civiliza- 
ti(m  among  the  neighboring  Gauls— that  they  not  only  possessed  and 
fortitied  many  positions  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  but 
also  founded  five  colonies  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain— that 
their  government  was  oligarchical,  consisting  of  a  perpetual  senate 
of  60)  i^ersons,  yet  admitting  occasionally  new  members  from 
without,  and  a  small  council  of  fifteen  members— that  the  Delphinian 
Apollo  and  the  Ephesian  Artemis  were  their  chief  deities,  planted 
as  guardians  of  their  outlying  posts,  and  transmitted  to  their  colonies. 
Although  it  is  common  to  represent  a  deliberate  march  and  steady 
supremacy  of  the  governing  few,  with  contented  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  many,  as  the  characteristic  of  Dorian  states,  and  mutabil- 
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ity  not  less  than  disturbances  as  the  prevalent  tendency  in  Ionian — 
yet  there  is  no  Grecian  community  to  whom  the  former  attributes 
are  more  pointedly  ascribed  than  the  Ionic  Massalia.  The  commerce 
of  the  Massaliots  appears  to  have  been  extensive,  and  their  armed 
maritime  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  defend  it  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Carthage — their  principal  enemy  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean. 


CHAPTER   XXIIL 

GRECIAN  COLONIES  IN  AND  NEAR  EPIRUS. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea  were  situated  the  Grecian 
colonies  of  Korkyra,  Leukas,  Anaktorium,  Ambrakia,  Apollonia, 
and  Epidamnus. 

Among  these,  by  far  the  most  distinguished,  for  situation,  for 
wealth,  and  for  power,  was  Korkyra — now  known  as  Corfu,  the  same 
name  belonging,  as  in  antiquity,  both  to  the  town  and  the  island, 
which  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  by  a  strait  varying  from 
two  to  seven  miles  in  breadth.  Korkyra  was  founded  by  the  Cor- 
inthians, at  the  same  time  (we  are  toldf  as  Syracuse.  Chersikrates,  a 
Bacchiad,  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Archias  on  his  voyage  from 
Corinth  to  Syracuse,  and  to  have  been  left  with  a  company  of  emi- 
grants on  the  island  of  Kork^^ra,  where  he  founded  a  settlement. 
What  inhabitants  he  found  there,  or  how  they  were  dealt  with  we 
cannot  clearly  make  out.  The  island  was  generally  conceived  in  antiq- 
uity as  the  residence  of  the  Homeric  Phaeakians,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
that  Thucydides  ascribes  in  part  the  eminence  of  the  Korkyraeau 
marine.  According  to  another  story,  some  Eretrians  from  Euboea  had 
settled  there,  and  were  compelled  to  retire.  A  third  statement 
represents  the  Liburnians  as  the  prior  inhabitants — and  this  perhaps 
is  the  most  probable,  since  the  Liburnians  w^ere  an  enterprising,  mari- 
time, piratical  race,  who  long  continued  to  occupy  the  more  northerly 
islands  in  the  Adriatic  along  the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  coast.  That 
maritime  activity,  and  number  of  ships  both  warlike  and  commercial, 
which  we  find  at  an  early  date  among  the  Korkyneans,  and  in  which 
they  stand  distinguished  from  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  may  be 
plausibly  attributed  to  their  partial  fusion  with  pre-existing  Libur- 
nians; for  the  ante-Hellenic  natives  of  Magna  Gragcia  and  Sicil}^  (as 
has  been  already  noticed)  were  as  unpracticed  at  sea  as  the  Libur- 
nians were  expert. 

At  the  time  when  the  Corinthians  were  about  to  colonize  Sicily, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  also  wish  to  plant  a  settlement  at 
Korkyra,  which  was  a  post  of  great  importance  for  facilitating  the 
voyage  from  Peloponnesus  to  Italy,  and  was  farther  convenient  for 
trafiic  with  Epirus,  at  that  period  altogether  non-Hellenic.    Their 
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choice  of  a  site  was  fully  justified  by  the  prosperity  and  power  of 
the  colouy,  which,  however,  though  sometimes  in  combination  with 
the  mother  city,  was  more  frequently  alienated  from  her  and  hostile, 
and  continued  so  throughout  most  part  of  the  three  centuries  from 
700-400  B.C.  Perhaps  also  Molykieia  and  Chalkis,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  iEtolia,  not  far'from  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  may  have  been  founded  by  Corinth  at  a  date  hardly  less  early 
than  Kork3^ra. 

It  was  at  Corinth  that  the  earliest  improvements  in  Greek  ship- 
building, and  the  first  construction  of  the  trireme  or  war-ship  with  a 
triple  bank  of  oars,  was  introduced.  It  was  probably  from  Corinth 
that  this  improvement  passed  to  Korkyra,  as  it  did  to  Samos.  In 
early  times,  the  Korkynean  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the 
Corinthian;  and  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  known  to  Thucydides 
was  one  between  these  two  states,  in  664  B.C.  As  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  it  appears  that  Korkyi-a  maintained  her  independence  not  only 
during  the  government  of  the  Bacchiads  at  Corinth,  but  also  through- 
out the  long  reign  of  the  despot  Kypselus,  and  a  part  of  the  reign  of 
his  son  Periander.  But  toward  the  close  of  this  latter  reign,  we  find 
Korkyra  subject  to  Corinth.  The  barbarous  treatment  intiicted  by 
Periander,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  son,  upon  300  Korkyrsean 
youths,  has  already  been  recounted  in  a  former  chapter.  After  the 
death  of  Periander,  the  island  seems  to  have  regained  its  independence, 
but  we  are  left  without  any  particulars  respecting  it  from  about  585 

B.C.  down  to  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes— nearly  a  century.  At  this  later  epoch  the  Korkyrecans  pos- 
sessed a  naval  force  hardly  inferior  to  any  state  in  Greece.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Kypselids  from  Corinth,  and  the  re-estal)lishment  of 
the  previous  oligarchy  or  something  like  it,  does  not  seem  to  have 
reconciled  the  Korkyraeans  to  their  mother  city.  For  it  was  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  Peloponncsian  war  that  the  Corinthians  pre- 
ferred the  bitterest  complaints  against  them,  of  setting  at  nought  those 
obligations  which  a  colony  was  generally  understood  to  be  obliged 
to  render.  No  place  of  lienor  was  reserved  at  the  public  festivals  of 
Korkyra  for  Corinthian  visitors,  nor  was  it  the  practice  to  offer  to 
the  latter  the  first  taste  of  the  victims  sacrificed — observances  Avhich 
were  doubtless  respectfully  fulfilled  at  Ambrakia  and  Leukas. 
Nevertheless  the  Korkyneanshad  taken  part  conjointly  with  the  Cor- 
inthians in  favor  of  Syracuse,  when  that  city  was  in  iiiuninent  danger 
of  being  conquered  and  enslaved  by  Ilijjpokrates,  despot  of  Gela 
(about  492  B.C.)— an  incident  showing*^ that  they  were  not  destitute  of 
generous  sympathy  ^vith  sister  states,  and  leading  us  to  imagine  that 
their  alienation  from  Corinth  was  as  much  the  fault  of  the  mother- 
city  as  their  own. 

The  grounds  of  the  quarrel  were,  probablv,  jealousies  of  trade- 
especially  trade  with  the  Epirotic  and  lllyrian 'trihes,  wherein  Loth 
were  to  a  great  degree  rivals.     Safe  at  home  and  industrious  in  tho 
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culture  of  their  fertile  island,  the  Korkyrseans  were  able  to  furnish 
wine  and  oil  to  the  Epirots  on  the  main-land,  in  exchange  for  the 
cattle,  sheep,  hides,  and  wool  of  the  latter — more  easily  and  cheaply 
than  the  Corinthian  merchant.  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  trade, 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  Penpa  or  strip  of  the  main-land 
immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  intervening  strait,  where  they 
fortified  various  posts  for  the  protection  of  their  property.  The 
Corinthians  were  personally  more  popular  among  the  Epirots  than 
the  Korkyraeans;  but  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  foundation  of 
Korkyra  that  they  established  their  first  settlement  on  the  main-land 
— Ambrakia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ambrakiotic  Gulf,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arachthus.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Kypselus, 
ixnd  under  the  guidance  of  his  son  Gorgus,  that  this  settlement  was 
planted,  which  afterward  became  populous  and  considerable.  We 
know  nothing  respecting  its  growth,  and  we  hear  only  of  a  despot 
named  Periander  as  ruling  in  it,  probably  related  to  the  despot  of  the 
same  name  at  Corinth.  Periander  of  Ambrakia  was  overthrown  by  a 
private  conspiracy,  provoked  by  his  own  brutality  and  warmly 
seconded  by  the  citizens,  who  lived  constantly  afterward  under  a 
popular  government. 

Not h withstanding  the  long-continued  dissensions  between  Kor- 
kyra and  Corinth,  it  appears  that  four  considerable  settlements  on  this 
same  line  of  coast  were  formed  by  the  joint  enterprises  of  both — 
Leukas  and  Anaktorium,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra- 
kiotic Gulf — and  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus,  both  in  the  territory  of 
the  Illyrians  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  prom- 
ontorv.  In  the  settlement  of  the  two  latter,  the  Korkvraeans  seem  to 
have  been  the  principals — in  that  of  the  two  former,  they  were  only 
auxiliaries.  It  probably  did  not  suit  their  policy  to  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  new  colony  on  the  intermediate  coast  opposite  to  their 
own  island,  between  the  promontory  and  the  gulf  above-mentioned. 
Leukas,  Anaktorium,  and  Ambrakia  are  all  referred  to  the  agency  of 
Kypselus  the  Corinthian.  The  tranquillity  which  Aristotle  ascribes 
to  his  reign  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  new  homes  thus  provided 
for  poor  or  discontented  Corinthian  citizens.  Leukas  was  situated 
near  the  modern  Santa  Maura-  the  present  island  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  the  time  of  Thucydides;  but 
in  the  succeeding  half  century,  the  Leukadians  cut  through  the  isth- 
mus, and  erected  a  bridge  across  the  narrow  strait  connecting  them 
with  the  main-land.  It  had  been  once  an  Akarnanian  settlement, 
named  Epileukadii,  the  inhabitants  of  which  falling  into  civil  dissen- 
sion, invited  1000  Corinthian  settlers  to  join  them.  Tiie  newcomers 
choosing  their  opportunity  for  attack,  slew  or  expelled  those  who 
had  invited  them,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place  with  its 
lands,  and  converted  it  from  an  Akarnanian  village  into  a  Grecian 
town.  Anaktorium  was  situated  a  short  distance  within  the  mouth 
of  the  Ambrakian   Gulf — founded,  like   Leukas,  upon  Akarnanian 
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soil  and  with  a  mixture  of  Akarnnnian  inhabitants,  by  colonists 
under  tlie  auspices  of  Kypselus  or  Periander.  In  botli  these  estab- 
lishments Korkyrscan  settlers  participated;  in  both  also,  the  usual 
relif^ious  feelings  connected  with  Grecian  emigration  were  displayed 
by  the  neighborhood  of  a  venerated  temple  of  Apollo  overlooking 
the   sea— Apollo   Aktius  near  Anaklorium,    and  Apollo  Leukatas 

near  Leukas.  ,  .       .      ,       •  i 

Between  these  three  settlements— xVmbrakia,  Anaktonum,  and 
Leukas— and  the  Akarnanian  population  of  the  interior,  there  were 
standing  feelings  of  hostility,  perhaps  arising  out  of  the  violence 
which  had  marked  the  first  foundation  of  Leukas.  The  Corinthians, 
though  popular  with  the  Epirots,  had  been  indifferent  or  unsuccess- 
ful in  conciliating  the  Akaruanians.  It  rather  seems  indeed  that  the. 
Akarnaniaiis  were  averse  to  the  presence  or  neighborhood  of  any 
powerful  sea-port;  for  in  spite  of  their  hatred  toward  the  Ambia- 
kiots,  they  w^ere  more  apprehensive  of  seeing  Ambrakia  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  than  in  that  of  its  own  native  citizens. 

The  two  colonies  north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  ]^romontor3%  and  on 
the  coast-land  of  the  lUyrian  tribes— Apollonia  and  Epidamnus— were 
formed  chiefly  by  the  Korkyra^ans,  yet  with  some  aid  and  a  portion 
of  the  settlers  from  Corinth,  as  well  as  from  other  Doric  towns.  Espe- 
cially it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  cekist  was  a  Corinthian  and  a 
Herakleid,  Phalius  the  son  of  Eratokleides— for  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  Greece,  whenever  a  city,  itself  a  colony,  founded  a 
sub-colony,  the  a3kist  of  the  latter  was  borrowed  from  the  mother 
city  of  the  former.  Hence  the  Corinthians  acquired  a  partial  right 
of  control  and  interference  in  the  aflairs  of  Epidamnus,  which  we 
shall  find  hereafter  leading  to  important  practical  consequences. 
Epidamnus  (better  known  under  its  subsequent  name  Dyrrhachium) 
was  situated  on  an  isthmus  on  or  near  the  territory  of  the  lllyrian 
tribe  called  Taulantii,  and  is  said  to  have  been  settled  about  G27  B.C. 
Apollonia,  of  whijch  the  god  Apollo  himself  seems  to  have  been 
recounized  as  cekist,  was  founded  under  similar  circumstances,  bur- 
in£»'  The  reign  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  on  a  maritime  plain  both  exten- 
sive   and   fertile,  near  the   river  Aous,  two    days'  journey  south  of 

Epidamnus.  .  .  ,         ^ 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  two  cities  seem  to  have  flour- 
ished, and  to  have  received  accession  of  inhabitants  from  Triphylia 
in  Peloponnesus,  when  that  country  was  subdued  by  the  Eleians. 
Respecting  Epidamnus,  especially,  we  are  told  that  it  acquired  great 
wealth  and  population  during  the  century  preceding  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  A  few  allusions  which  we  find  in  Aristotle,  too  brief  to 
aiford  much  instruction,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  governments  of 

both  be2:an  by  being  close  oligarchies  under  the  management  of  the 
primitive  leaders  of  the  colony — that  in  Epidamnus,  the  artisans  and 
tradesmen  in  the  town  were  considered  in  the  light  of  slaves  belong- 
in""  to  the  public— but  that  in  process  of  time  (seemingly  somewhat 
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before  the  Peloponnesian  war)  intestine  dissension  broke  up  this  oli- 
garchy, substituted  a  periodical  senate,  with  occasional  public  assem- 
blies, in  place  of  the  permanent  phylarchs  or  chiefs  of  tribes,  and 
thus  introduced  a  form  more  or  less  democratical,  yet  still  retaining 
the  original  single-headed  archon.  The  Epidamnian  government 
was  liberal  in  the  admission  of  metics  or  resident  aliens — a  fact  which 
renders  it  probable  that  the  alleged  public  slaveryof  artisans  in  that 
town  was  a  status  carrying  with  it  none  of  the  hardships  of  actual 
^slavery.  It  was  throudi  an  authorized  selling  agent,  or  Poletes,  that 
all  traffic  between  Epidamnus  and  the  neighboring  Illyrians  w^as  car- 
ried on — individual  dealing  with  them  being  interdicted.  Apollonia 
was  in  one  respect  pointedly  distinguished  from  Epidamnus,  since 
she  excluded  metics  or  resident  strangers  with  a  degree  of  rigor 
hardly  inferior  to  Sparta.  These  few  facts  are  all  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  hear  respecting  colonies  both  important  in  themselves  and 
interesting  as  they  brought  the  Greeks  into  connetion  with  distant 
people  and  regions. 

The  six  colonies  just  named — Korkyra,  Ambrakia,  Anaktorium, 
Leukas,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus — fomi  an  aggregate  lying  apart 
from  the  Hellenic  name  and  connected  with  each  other,  though  not 
always  maintained  in  harmony,  by  analogy  of  race  and  position,  as 
well  as  by  their  common  original  from  Corinth.  That  the  commerce 
which  the  Corinthian  merchants  carried  on  with  them,  and  through 
them  with  the  tribes  in  the*  interior,  was  lucrative,  we  can  have  no 
doubt;  and  Leukas  and  Ambrakia  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  not 
merely  faithful  allies,  but  servile  imitators,  of  their  mother-city.  The 
commerce  of  Korkyra  is  also  represented  as  very  extensive,  and  carried 
even  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Ionic  Gulf.  It  would  seem 
that  they  were  the  first  Greeks  to  open  a  trade  and  to  establish  vari- 
ous settlements  on  the  lllyrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts,  as  the  Plio- 
kaeans  were  the  first  to  carry  their  traffic  along  the  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy.  The  jars  and  pottery  of  Korkyra  enjoyed  great  reputation 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Gulf.  The  general  trade  of  the  island, 
and  the  encouragement  for  its  riiipping,  must  probably  have  been 
greater  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  while  the  cities  of  jVIagna  Groe- 
cia  were  at  the  maximum  of  their  prosperity,  than  in  the  ensuing 
centuiy  when  they  had  comparatively  declined.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  the  visitors  and  presents  to  tlie  oracle  of  Dodona  in  Epirus, 
which  was  distant  tAvo  days'  journey  on  landing  from  Korkyra,  and 
the  importance  of  which  was  most  sensible  during  the  earlier  periods 
of  Grecian  history,  contributed  to  swell  the  traffic  of  the  Korkyraeans. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  monetary  sj^stem  established  at  Kor- 
kyra was  thoroughly  Grecian  and  Corinthian,  graduated  on  the  usual 
scale  of  obols,  drachms,  minse,  and  talents,  without  including  any  of 
those  native  Italian  or  Sicilian  elements  which  were  adopted  by  the 
cities  in  Magna  Graicia  and  Sicily.  The  type  of  the  Corinthian  coin 
seems  also  to  have  passed  to  those  of  Leukas  and  Ambrakia. 
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Of  the  islands  of  Zakyntliiis  and  Kephallenia  (Zante  and  Cephalo- 
nia)  we  hear  very  little:  of  llhaka,  so  interesting  from  the  story  of 
the  Odyssey,  we  have  no  historical  information  at  all.  The  iuhahi- 
tants  of  Zakyntlms  were  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus:  Kephallenia 
was  distribuied  among  four  separate  city-governments.  Neither  of 
these  islands  plays  any  part  in  Grecian  history  until  the  time  of  the 
maritime  empire  of  Athens,  after  the  Persian  wur. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


AKAliNANIANS. — EPII10T3. 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  those  barbarous  or  non-Hellenic 
nations  who  formed  the  immediate  neighbors  of  Hellas,  west  of  the 
range  of  Pindus,  and  north  of  that  range  which  connects  Pindus 
with  Olympus — as  well  as  of  those  other  tribes  who,  Ihough  lying 
more  remote  from  Hellas  proper,  were  yet  brought  into  relations  of 
traffic  or  hostility  with  the  Hellenic  colonies. 

Between  the  Greeks  and  these  foreign  neighbors,  the  Akarnanians, 
of  wiiom  I  have  already  spoken  briefly  in  my  preceding  volume,  form 
the  proper  link  of  transition.  They  occupied  the  ten'itory  between 
the  river  Achelous,  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambrakian  Gulf:  they 
w^ere  Greeks,  and  admitted  as  such  to  contend  at  the  Pan  Hellenic 
games,  yet  they  were  also  closely  connected  with  the  Ami)hilochi 
and  Agrtei,  who  were  not  Greeks.  In  manners,  sentiments,  and 
intelligence,  they  were  half-Hellenic  and  half-Epirotic — like  the 
uEtolians  and  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  Thu- 
C3^dides,  these  nations  were  subdivided  into  numerous  petty  com- 
munities, lived  in  uufortitied  villages,  were  frequentl}^  in  the  habit 
of  plundering  each  other,  and  never  permitted  themselves  to  be 
unarmed:  in  case  of  attack,  thev  withdrew  their  families  and  their 
scanty  stock,  chiefly  cattle,  to  the  shelter  of  diflicult  mountains  or 
marshes.  They  were  for  the  most  part  light-arrncd,  few  among 
them  being  trained  to  the  panoply  of  the  Grecian  hoplite;  but  they 
w^ere  both  brave  and  skillful  in  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  and  the 
sling  in  the  hands  of  the  Akarnaniau  was  a  weapon  of  formidable 
ethciency. 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  disunion  and  insecurity,  however, 
the  Akarnanians  maintained  a  loose  political  league  among  them- 
eelves.  A  liill  near  the  Amphilochiau  Argos,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  had  been  fortitied  to  serve  as  a  judgment-seat  or 
place  of  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  And  it  seems  that 
both  Stratus  and  (Eniadte  had  become  fortified  in  some  measure 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  former, 
the  most  considerable  township  in  Akarnania,  was  situated  on  the 
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Achelous,  rather  high  up  its  course — the  latter  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  was  rendered  difficult  of  approach  by  its  inundations. 
Astakus,  Solium,  PalaBrus.  and  Al3'zia,  lay  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
the  Ionian  Sea,  between  (Eniadae  and  Leukas:  Phytia,  Koronta, 
Medeon,  Limnsea,  and  Thyrium,  were  between  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  and  the  river  Achelous. 

The  Akarnanians  appear  to  have  produced  many  prophets.  They 
traced  up  their  mythical  ancestry,  as  well  as  that  of  their  neighbors 
f  the  Amphilochians,  to  the  most  renowned  prophetic  family  amon^ 
the  Grecian  heroes — Amphiaraus,  w^ith  his  sons  Alkm.Ton  and 
Amphilochus:  Akarnan,  the  eponj'mous  hero  of  the  nation,  and 
other  eponymous  heroes  of  the  separate  towns,  w^ere  supposed  to  be 
the  sons  of  Alkmgeon.  They  are  spoken  of,  together  with  the 
^tolians,  as  mere  rude  shepherds  b}^  the  lyric  poet  Alkman,  and  so 
they  seem  to  Iiave  continued  with  little  alteration  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  we  hear  of  them,  for  the  first  time, 
as  allies  of  Athens  and  as  bitter  enemies  of  the  Corinthian  colonies 
on  their  coast.  The  contact  of  those  colonies,  however,  and  the  large 
spread  of  Akarnanian  accessible  coast,  could  not  fail  to  produce  some 
effect  in  socializing  and  improving  the  people.  And  it  is  probable 
that  this  effect  would  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  had  not  the 
Akarnanians  been  kept  back  by  the  fatal  neighborhood  of  the 
jEtolians,  with  wiiom  they  were  in  perpetual  feud — a  people  the 
most  unprincipled  and  unimprovable  of  all  who  bore  the  Hellenic 
name,  and  whose  liabitual  faithlessness  stood  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  rectitude  and  steadfastness  of  the  Akarnanian  character. 
It  was  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Akarnanians  against  these  rapaciou!^ 
neighbors  that  the  Macedonian  Kassander  urged  them  to  consolidate 
their  numerous  small  townships  into  a  few  considerable  cities. 
Partially  at  least  the  recommendation  was  carried  into  effect,  so  as  to 
aggrandize  Stratus  and  one  or  two  other  towns.  But  in  the  succeed- 
ing century,  the  town  of  Leukas  seems  to  lose  its  original  position  93 
a  separate  Corinthian  colony,  and  to  pass  into  that  of  chief  city  of 
Akarnania,  which  it  lost  oiily  by  the  sentence  of  the  Reman  con- 
querors. 

Passing  over  the  borders  of  Akarnania,  we  find  small  nations  or 

tribes  not  considered  as  Greeks,  but  kno\vn,  from  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  downward,  under  the  common  name  of  Epirots.  This  word 
signifies  properly,  inhabitants  of  a  continent  as  opposed  to  those  of 
an  island  or  a  peninsula.  It  came  only  gradually  to  be  applied  by 
the  Greeks  as  their  comprehensive  denomination  to  designate  all 
those  diverse  tribes,  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  south  and 
west,  Pindus  on  the  east,  and  the  Illvrians  and  Macedonians  to  the 
north  and  north-east.  Of  these  Epirots,  the  principal  were — the 
Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Kassopians,  and  Molossians,  who  occupied 
the  country  inland  as  well  as  maritime  along  the  Ionian  Sea  from 
the  Akrokerannian  mountains  to  the  borders  of  Ambrakia  in  tho 
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interior  of  the  Ambnikian  Gulf.  The  Agraeans  and  Amphilochians 
dwelt  eastward  of  the  last-mentioned  gulf,  bordering  upon  Akar- 
nania:  the  Athamanes,  the  Tymphaeans,  and  the  Talares  lived  along 
the  western  skirts  and  high  range  of  Pindus.  Among  these  various 
tribes  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  the  semi-Hellenic  from  the  non- 
Hellenic;  for  Herodotus  considers  both  Molossians  and  Thesprotians 
as  Hellenic — and  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  the  Nekyomanteion 
(or  holy  cavern  for  evoking  the  dead)  of  Acheron,  were  both  in  the 
territory  of  the  Thesprotians,  and  both  (in  the  time  of  the  historian) 
Hellenic.  Thucydides,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  both  Molossians 
and  Thesprotians  as  barbaric,  and  Strabo  says  the  same  respecting 
the  Athamanes,  whom  Plato  numbers  as  Hellenic.  As  the  Epirots 
Avere  confounded  with  the  Hellenic  communities  towards  the  south, 
so  they  become  bleuded  with  the  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  tribes 
towards  the  north.  The  Macedonian  Orestae,  north  of  the  Cambu- 
nian  mountains  and  east  of  Pindus,  are  called  by  Hekatjeus  a 
jVIolossian  tribe;  and  Strabo  even  extends  the  designation  Epirots  to 
the  Ill3n*ian  Paroriei  and  Atintanes,  west  of  Pindus,  nearly  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  w^ith  the  Orestae.  It  must  be  remembered 
(as  observe'd  above),  that  while  the  designations  Illyrians  and  Mace- 
donians are  properly  ethnical,  given  to  denote  analogies  of  language, 
habits,  feeling,  and  supposed  origin,  and  probably  acknowledged  by 
the  people  themselves — the  name  Epirots  belongs  to  the  Greek 
language,  is  given  by  Greeks  alone,  and  marks  nothing  except  resi- 
dence on  a  particular  portion  of  the  continent.  Theopompus  (about 
340  B.C.)  reckoned  fourteen  distinct  Epirotic  nations,  among  whom 
the  Molossians  and  Cliaonians  were  the  principal.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  may  have  been  semi-Illyrian.  others  semi-^Iace- 
donian,  though  all  w^ere  comprised  by  him  under  the  common  name 
Epirots. 

Of  these  various  tribes,  who  dwelt  between  the  Akrokeraunian 
promontory  and  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  some  at  least  appear  to  have 
been  of  ethnical  kindred  with  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Italy.  There  were  Chaonians  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Greek  settlers,  as  well  as  in  Epirus.  Though  we  do 
not  find  the  name  Thesprotians  in  Italy,  we  find  there  a  town  named 
Pandosia  and  a  river  named  Acheron,  the  same  as  among  the  Epirotic 
Thesprotians:  the  ubiquitous  name  Pelasgian  is  connected  both  with 
one  and  with  the  other.  This  ethnical  affinity,  remote  or  near, 
between  (Enotrians  and  Epirots,  w^hich  we  must  accept  as  a  fact 
without  being  able  to  follow  it  into  detail,  consists  at  the  same  time 
w  ith  the  circumstance — that  both  seem  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
Hellenic  influences  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  to  have  been  molded, 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  into  an  imperfect  Hellenism,  like 
that  of  the  ^tolians  and  Akarnanians.  The  Thesprotian  conquerors 
of  Thessaly  passed  in  this  manner  into  Thessalian  Greeks.  The 
AmphilochiauB  who  inhabited  Argos  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  were 
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hellenized  by  the  reception  of  Greeks  from  Ambrakia,  though  the 
Amphilochians  situated  without  the  city  still  remained  barbarous  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides:  a  century  afterwards,  probably,  they  w^ould 
be  hellenized  like  the  rest  by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  same  influ- 
ences— as  happened  with  the  Sikels  in  Sicily. 

To  assign  the  names  and  exact  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes 
inhabiting  Epirus  as  they  stood  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
B.C.,  at  the  time  when  the  western  stream  of  Grecian  colonization 
.was  going  on,  and  w^hen  the  newly-estaalished  Ambrakiots  must 
'have  been  engaged  in  subjugating  or  expelling  the  prior  occupants 
of  their  valuable  site — is  out  of  our  power.  We  have  no  information 
prior  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  that  which  they  tell  us  can- 
not be  safely  applied  to  a  time  either  much  earlier  or  much  later  than 
their  own.  That  there  was  great  analogy  between  the  inland  Mace- 
donians and  the  Epirots,  from  Mount  Bermius  across  the  continent 
to  the  coast  opposite  Korkyra,  in  military  equipment,  in  the  fashion 
of  cutting  the  hair,  and  in  speech,  we  are  apprised  by  a  valuable 
passage  of  Strabo;  wiio  farther  tells  us  that  many  of  the  tribes  spoke 
two  different  languages — a  fact  which  at  least  proves  very  close  inter- 
communion, if  not  a  double  origin  and  incorporation.  Wars  or  vol- 
utary  secessions  and  new  alliances  w^ould  alter  the  boundaries  and 
relative  situation  of  the  various  tribes.  And  this  w^ould  be  the 
more  easily  effected,  as  all  Epirus,  even  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
was  parceled  out  among  an  aggregate  of  villages,  without  any  great 
central  cities:  so  that  the  severance  of  a  village  from  the  Molossiau 
union,  and  its  junction  with  the  Thesprotian  (abstracting  from  the 
feelings  with  w^hich  it  might  be  connected),  w^ould  make  little  practi- 
cal difference  in  its  condition  or  proceedings.  The  gradual  increase 
of  Hellenic  influence  tended  partially  to  centralize  this  political  dis- 
persion, enlarging  some  of  the  villages  into  small  towns  by  the  incor- 
poration of  some  of  their  neighbors ;  and  in  this  w^ay  probably  w^ere 
formed  the  seventy  Epirotic  cities  which  w^ere  destroyed  and  given 
up  to  plunder  on  the  same  day,  by  Paulus  Emilius  and  the  Roman 
senate.  The  Thesprotian  Ephyre  is  called  a  city  even  by  Thucy- 
dides. Nevertheless  the  situation  was  unfavorable  to  the  formation 
of  considerable  cities,  either  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  since  the 
physical  character  of  the  territory  is  an  exaggeration  of  that  of 
Greece — almost  throughout,  wild,  rugged  and  mountainous.  The 
valleys  and  low  grounds,  though  frequent,  are  never  extensive- 
while  the  soil  is  rarely  suited,  in  any  continuous  spaces,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  corn;  insomuch  that  the  flour  for  the  consumption  of 
Janina,  at  the  present  day,  is  transported  from  Thessaly  over  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Pindus  by  means  of  asses  and  mules;  while  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  brought  from  Arta,  the  territory  of  Ambrakia. 
Epirus  IS  essentially  a  pastoral  country :  its  cattle  as  well  as  its  shep- 
herds and  shepherd's  dogs  were  celebrated  throughout  all  antiquity; 
and  its  population  tlicn,  as  now,  found  divided  village  residence  the 
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most  suitable  to  their  means  and  occupations.  In  spite  of  this 
natural  tendency,  however,  Hellenic  inlluences  were  to  a  certain 
extent  efficacious,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  forma- 
tion of  towns  like  Phanike— an  inland  city  a  lew  miles  removed  from 
the  sea,  in  a  latitude  somewhat  north  of  the  northernmost  point  of 
Korkyra,  which  Polybius  notices  as  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Epirotic  cities  at  the  time  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  lllyrians  in 
230  B.C.  Passaron,  the  ancient  spot  where  tlie  Molossian  kings  were 
accustomed  on  their  accession  to  take  their  coronation-oath,  had 
grown  into  a  considerable  town,  in  this  last  century  before  the 
lioman  conquest;  while  Tekmon,Phylake,  and  Horreum  alsobecc-me 
known  to  us  at  the  same  period.  But  the  most  important  step 
which  those  kings  made  towards  aggrandizement,  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Greek  city  of  Ambrakia,  which  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  thus  gave  to  him  the  only  site  suitable 
for  a  concentrated  population  which  the  country  afforded. 

If  we  follow^  the  coast  of  Epirus  from  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra- 
kian  Gulf  northward  to  the  Akrokeraunian  promontor}^  wx  shall 
find  it  discouraging  to  Grecian  colonization.  There  are  none  of  those 
extensive  maritime  plains  which  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  exhibits  on 
its  coast,  and  which  sustained  the  grandeur  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent,  th^  mountain-region,  abrupt  and 
affording  little  cultivable  soil,  approaches  near  to  the  sea:  and  the 
level  ground,  wherever  it  exists,  must  be  c(  nmianded  and  possessed 
(as  it  is  now)  by  villagers  on  hill-sites,  always  difficult  of  attack  and 
often  inexpugnable.  From  hence,  and  from  the  n(  ighborhood  of 
Korkyra — herself  well  situated  for  traffic  with  Epiros,  and  jealous  of 
neighboring  rivals — we  may  understand  why  the  Grecian  emigrants 
omitted  this  unprofitable  tract,  and  passed  on  either  northward  to 
the  maritime  plains  of  Illyria,  or  westward  to  Italy.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs,  there  seems  to  have  'been  no  Hellenic 
settlement  between  Ambrakia  and  Apollonia.  The  harbor  called 
Glykys  Limen,  with  the  neighboring  valley  and  plain,  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Epirus  next  to  that  of  Ambrakia,  near  the  junction  of 
the  lake  and  river  of  Acheron  with  the  sea — were  possessed  by  the 
Thesprotian  town  of  Ephyre,  situated  on  a  neighboring  eminence; 
perhaps  also  in  part  by  the  ancient  Thesprotian  town  of  Pandosia, 

so  pointedly  connected,  both  in  Italy  and  Epirus,  with  the  river 
Acheron.  'Amidst  the  almost  inexpugnable  mountains  and  gorges 
which  mark  the  course  of  that  Thesprotian  river,  was  situated  the 
memorable  recent  community  of  Suli,  which  held  in  dependence 
many  surrounding  villages  in  the  lower  grounds  and  in  the  plain — 

the  counterpart  of  primitive  Epirotic  rulers  in  situation,  in  fierce- 
ness, and  in  indolence,  but  far  superior  to  them  in  energetic  bravery 
and  endurance.  It  appears  that  after  the  time  of  Thucydides,  cer- 
tain Greek  settlers  must  have  found  admission  into  the  Epirotic 
towns  in  thijs  region.     For  DcmosUxencs  mcnlians  Pajidosia,  Buclic- 
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tia,  and  Elrea,  as  settlements  from  Elis,  which  Philip  of  Macedon 
conquered  and  handed  over  to  his  brother-in-law-  the  king  of  the 
Molossian  Epirots;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Ephyre  had 
been  changed  to  Kichyrus,  w  hich  appears  to  imply  an  accession  of 
new  inhabitants. 

Both   the   Chaonians    and   Thesprotians  appear,    in   the   time   of 
Thucydides,  as  having  no  kings;  there  was  a  privileged  kingly  race, 
but  the  presiding  chie"f  w-as  changed  from  year  to  year.     The  Molos- 
sians,  however,  had  a  line  of  kings,  succeeding  from  father  to  son, 
wiiich   professed   to   trace  its   descent   through    fifteen   generations 
downw^ard,  from  Achilles  and  Neoptolemus  to  Tharypas  about  the  ^ 
year  400  b.c.  :  thus  forming  a  scion  of  the  great  ^akid  race.     Adm'> 
tus,  the  Molossian  king  to  whom  Themistokles  presented  himself  as 
a  suppliant,  appears  to  have   lived   in  the  simplicity  of  an  island 
village  chief.     But  Arrvbas,  his  son  or  grandson,  is  said  to  have 
been  educated  at  Athens,  and  to  have  introduced  improved  social 
regularity  into  his  native  countrv:  wdiile  the  subsequent  kings  both 
imitated  the  ambition  and  received  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
extending  their  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  the  other  Epirots. 
Even  in' the  time  of  Skylax,  they  covered  a  large  inland  territory, 
though  their  portion  of  sea-coast  was  confined.     From  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides,  w-e  gather  that  all  the  Epirots,  though  held  together 
])y  no  political  union,  w^erc  yet  willing  enough  to  combine  for  pur- 
poses of  agccression  and  plunder.     The  Chaonians  enjoyed  a  higher 
military  reputation  than  the  rest.     But  the  account  wdiich  Thucydides 
gives  of  their  expedition  airainst  Akarnania  exhibits  a  blind,  reckless, 
boastful  impetuosity,  wdiich  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  methodical 
and  orderly  march  of  their  Greek  allies  and  companions. 

To  collect  the  few  particulars  knowm,  respecting  these  ruder  com- 
munities adjacent  to  Greece,  is  a  task  indispensable  for  the  just 
comprehension  of  the  Grecian  w^orld,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  by  comparison  or  contrast  wuth  their  contempor> 
ries.  Indispensable  as  it  is,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  rendered  in 
itself  interesting  to  the  reader,  whose  ptitience  I  have  to  bespeak  by 
assurinir  him  that  the  facts  hereafter  to  be  recounted  of  Grecian 
history  "would  be  only  half  understood  without  this  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  lands  around. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

ILLYRIANS,    MACEDONIANS,    P.EONIANS. 

Northward  of  the  tribes  called  Epirotic  lay  those  more  numerous 
and  widely  extended  tribes  who  bore  the  general  name  of  lllyrians, 
bounded  on  the  west  bv  the  Adriatic,  on  the  east  by  the  mountain- 
ran  ""C  of  Skardus,  the  "northern  continuation  of  Pindus,  and  thus 
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covering  what  is  now  called  Middle  and  Upper  Albania,  together 
with  the  more  northerly  mountains  of  Montenegro,  Herzegovina, 
and  Bosnia.  Their  limits  to  the  north  and  north  east  cannot  be 
assigned.  But  the  Dardani  and  Autariatse  must  have  reached  to  the 
north-east  of  Skardus  and  even  east  of  the  Servian  plain  of  Kossovo; 
while  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  Skylax  extends  the  race  so  far  north- 
ward as  to  include  Dalmatia,  treating  the  Liburnians  and  Istriar.s 

beyond  them  as  not  lllyrian:  yet  Appian  and  others  consider  the 
JJburnians  and  Istrians  as  lllyrian,  and  Herodotus  even  includes 
under  that  name  the  Eneti  of  Yeneti  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  The  Bulini,  according  to  Skylax,  were  the  northernmost 
lllyrian  tribe;  the  Amantini,  immediately  northward  of  the  Epirotic 
Chaonians,  were  southernmost.  Among*^the  Bouthcm  lllyrian  tribes 
are  to  be  numbered  the  Taulantii — originally  the  possessors,  after- 
wards the  immediate  neighbors,  of  the  territory  on  which  Epidamnns 
was  founded.  The  ancient  geographer  Hekatseus  (about  500  B.C.) 
is  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  them  to  specify  their  town 
Hesarethus.    He  names  the  Chelidonii  as  their  northern,  the  Enche- 

leis  as  their  southern,  neighbors;  and  the  Abri  also  as  a  tribe  nearly 
adjoining.  We  hear  of  the  lllyrian  Parthini,  nearly  in  the  same 
regions— of  the  Dassaretii,  near  Lake  Lychnidus — of  the  Penestae, 
with  a  fortified  town  Uscana,  north  of  the  Dassaretii— of  the  Ardi- 
jeans,  the  Autariata?,  and  the  Dardanians,  throughout  Upper  Albania 
eastward  as  far  as  Upper  Mcesia,  including  the  range  of  Skardus 
itself;  so  that  there  were  some  lllyrian  tribes  conterminous  on  the 
east,  with  Macedonians,  and  on  the  south  with  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  with  Pa^onians.  Strabo  extends  some  of  the  lllyrian  tribes  much 
farther  northward,  nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps. 

With  the  exception  of  some  portions  of  what  is  now  called  Middle 
Albania,  the  territory  of  these  tribes  consisted  principally  of  moun- 
tain pastures  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fertile  valley ,*^ but  rarely 
expanding  into  a  plain.  The  Autariatse  had  the  reputation  of  being 
unwarlike,  but  the  Illyrians  generally  were  poor,  rapacious,  fierce 
and  foi-midable  in  battle.  They  shared  with  the  remote  Thracian 
tribes  the  custom  of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of  offering  human 
sacrifices:  moreover,  they  were  always  ready  to  sell  their  military 
service  tor  hire,  like  the  modern  Albanian  Schkipetars,  in  whom 
probably  their  blood  yet  flows,  though  with  considerable  admixture 
fiom  subsequent  immigrations.  Of'the  lllyrian  Kingdom  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  with  Skodra  (Scutari)  for  its  capital  city,  which 
became  formidable  by  its  reckless  piracies  in  the  third  century  b.c, 
we  henr  nothing  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  The 
description  of  Skylax  notices  iri  his  dav  all  along  the  northern 
Adriatic,  a  considerable  and  standing  traffic  between  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  carried  on  bv  Liburnians,  Istrians,  and  the  small  Grecian 
insular  settlements  of  Pharus  and  Issa.  But  he  does  not  name 
Bkodra,  and  probably  this  strong  post  (together  with  the  Greek  town 
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Lissus,  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse)  was  occupied  after  his 
time  by  conquerors  from  the  interior;  the  predecessors  of  Agi'ou  and 
Gentius,  just  as  the  coast-land  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  was  conquered 
by  inland  Macedonians,  c^-     ^T^^     - 

Once  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  detachment  of  hired  Illyrians, 
marching  into  Macedonia  Lynkestis  (seemingly  over  the  pass  of 
Skardus  a  little  east  of  Lychnidus  or  Ochrida),  tried  the  valor  of  the 

Spartan  Brasidas.  On  that  occasion  (as  in  the  expedition  abovci 
alluded  to  of  the  Epirots  against  Akarnania)  we  shall  notice  the 
marked  superiority  of  the  Grecian  character,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
armam-ent  chiefly  composed  of  helots  newly  enfranchised,  over  both 
Macedonians  and  Illyrians.  We  shall  see  the  contrast  between 
brave  men  acting  in  concept  and  obedience  to  a  common  authority, 
and  an  assailing  host  of  warriors,  not  less  brave  individually,  but  m 
which  every  man  is  h;s  own  master,  and  fights  as  he  pleases.  The 
rapid  and  impetuous  rush  of  the  Illyrians,  if  the  first  shock  failed  of 
its  effect,  was  succeeded  by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight.  We 
hear  nothing  afterward  respecting  these  barbarians  until  the  time  ot 
Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  vigor  and  military  energy  first  repressed 
their  incursions,  and  afterward  partially  conquered  them.  It  seems 
to  have  been  about  this  period  (400-350  B.C.)  that  the  great  move- 
ment  of  the  Gauls  from  west  to  east  took  place,  which  brought  the 
Gallic  Skordiski  and  other  tribes  into  the  regions  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  which  probably  dislodged  some  of  the 
northern  Illyrians  so  as  to  drive  them  upon  new  enterprises  and  fresh 

abodes.  .,,-,,.      ^      ^i^        •  t 

What  is  now  called  Middle  Albania,  the  lllyrian  territory  immedu 

ately  north  of  Epirus,  is  much  superior  to  the  latter  in  productive- 
ness  Though  mountainous,  it  possesses  more  both  of  low  hill  and 
valley  and  ampler  as  well  as  more  fertile  cultivable  spaces.  Epi- 
damniis  and  Apollonia  formed  the  sea-ports  of  this  territory.  To 
them  commerce  with  southern  Illyrians,  less  barbarous  than  the 
northern,  was  one  of  the  sources  of  great  prosperity  during  the  first 
century  of  their  existence— a  prosperity  interrupted  in  the  case  of 
the  Epidamnians  by  internal  dissensions,  which  impaired  their  ascend- 
ancv  over  their  lllyrian  neisrhbors,  and  ultimately  placed  them  at 
variance  with  their  mother-city  Korkyra.  The  commerce  between 
these  Greek  seaports  and  the  interior  tribes,  when  once  the  Greeks 
became  strong  enough  to  render  violent  attack  from  the  latter  hope^ 
less  was  reciprocally  beneficial  to  both  of  them.  Grecian  oil  and 
wine  were  introduced  among  these  barbarians,  whose  chiefs  at  the 
same  time  learnt  to  appreciate  the  woven  fabrics,  the  polished  and 
carved  metallic  work,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery  whicU 
issued  from  Grecian  artisans.  Moreover,  the  importation  sometimes 
of  salt-fish,  and  always  that  of  salt  itself,  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  these  inland  residents,  especially  for  such  localities  as  pos- 
sessed  lakes  abounding  in  fish  like  that  of  Lychnidus.     We  hear  of 
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wars  between  the  Aiitariatse  and  the  Ardiaei,  respecting  salt  springs 
near  tlieir  boundaries,  and  also  of  other  tribes  wliom  tlie  privation  of 
salt  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Romans.  On  the 
other  hand  these  tribes  possessed  two  articles  of  exclianae  so  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  that  Polybius  reckons  them^as  absr)hitelv 
indispensable— cattle  and  slaves;  which  latter  were  doubtless  pro- 
cured from  Illyria,  often  in  exchange  for  salt,  as  they  were  from  Thraco 
and  from  the  Euxine,  and  from  Aquileia  in  the  Adriatic,  through  the 
internal  wars  of  one  tribe  with  another.  Silver-mines  were  worked  at 
Damastium  in  Illyria.  Wax  and  honey  were  probably  also  articles  of 
export,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the  natural  products  of  Illyria  were 
carefully  sought  out,  when  we  find  a  species  of  iris  peculiar  to  the 
country  collected  and  sent  to  Corinth,  wiiere  its  root  was  employed 
to  give  the  special  flavor  to  a  celebrated  kind  of  aromatic  uniruenf. 

The  intercourse  between  the  Hellenic  ports  and  the  111 vrians  inland 
was  not  exclusively  commercial.     Grecian  exiles  also   found  their 
way  uito  Illyria,  and  Grecian  mythes  became  localized  there,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  tale  of  Kadmus  and  Harmonia,  from  whom  the  chiefs 
of  the  Illyrian  Enchcleis  professed  to  trace  their  descent. 

The  Macedonians  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  acquired,  from  the 
al)ility  and  enterprise  of  two  successive  kings,  a  great  perfection  in 
Greek  military  organization  without  any  of  the  loftier  Hellenic  quali- 
ties. Their  career  in  Greece  is  purely  destructive,  extinguishing  the 
free  movement  of  the  separate  cities,  and  disarming  the  citizen  soldier 
to  make  room  for  the  foreign  mercenary  whose  sword  was  unhallowT'd 
by  any  feelings  of  patriotism -yet  totally  incompetent  to  substitute 
any  good  system  of  central  or  pacific  administration.  But  the  Mace- 
donians of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.  are  an  aggregate  only 
of  rude  inland  tribes,  subdivided  into  distinct  petty  principalTties,  and 
separated  from  the  Greeks  by  a  wider  ethnical  difference  even  than 
the  Epirots;  since  Herodotus,  who  considers  the  Epirotic  Molossians 
and  Thesprotians  as  children  of  Hellen,  decidedly  thinks  the  contrary 
respecting  the  JVIacedonians.  In  the  main  however,  they  seem  at 
this  early  period  analogous  to  tiie  Epirots  in  character  and  civiliza- 
tion. They  had  some  few  towns,  but  they  were  chiefly  village  resi- 
dents, extremely  brave  and  pugnacious  :  the  customs  of  some  of  their 
tribes  enjoined  that  the  man  who  had  not  yet  slain  an  enemy  should 
be  distinguished  on  some  occasions  by  a  badge  of  discredit. 

The  original  seats  of  the  Macedonians  were  in  the  regions  east  of 
the  chain  of  Skardus  (the  northerly  continuation  of  Pindus)  north  of 
the  chain  called  the  Cambunian  mountains,  wdiich  connects  Olvm- 
pus  with  Pindus,  and  which  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of 
Thessaly;  but  they  did  not  reach  so  fur  eastward  as  the  Thermaic 
Gulf;  apparently  not  farther  eastward  than  Mount  Bermius  or  about 
the  lonixitude  of  Edessa  and  Berrlioia.  They  thus  covered  the  upper 
portions  of  the  course  of  the  rivers  Ilaliakmon  and  Erio-on  before 
the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Axius;  while  the  upper  course  of 
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the  Axius,  higher  than  this  point  of  junction,  appears  to  hnv3 
belonged  to  PiBonia,  though  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia  andPseonia 
cannot  be  distinctly  marked  out  at  any  time. 

The  large  space  of  country  included  between  the  above-mentioned 
boundaries  is  in  a  great  part  mountainous,  occupied  by  lateral  ridges 
or  elevations  which  connect  themselves  with  the  main  line  of  Skar- 
dus. But  it  also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial  basins  or  plains, 
wdiich  are  of  great  extent  and  well-adapted  to  cultivation — the  plain 
of  Tettovo  or  Kalkandele  (northernmost  of  the  three),  which  contains 
the  sources  and  early  course  of  the  Axius  or  Yardar— thatof  Bitolia, 
coinciding  to  a  great  degree  with  the  ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the 
Erigon  flows  toward  the  Axius — and  the  larger  and  more  undulating 
basin  of  Greveno  and  Anaselitzas,  containing  the  Upper  Haliakmbn 
with  its  confluent  streams:  this  latter  region  is  separated  from  the 
basin  of  Thessaly  by  a  mountiilnous  line  of  considerable  length,  but 
presenting  numerous  easy  passes.  Reckoning  the  basin  of  Thes- 
saly as  a  fourth,  here  are  four  distinct  enclosed  plains  on  the  east 
side  of  this  long  range  of  Skardus  and  Pindus — each  generally 
bounded  by  mountains  which  rise  precipitously  to  an  Alpine  height, 
and  each  leaving  only  one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a  single  river — the 
Axius,  the  Erigon,  the  Ilaliakmon,  and  the  Peneius  respectively. 
All  four,  moreover,  though  of  high  level  above  the  sea,  are  yet  for 
the  most  part  of  distinguished  fertility,  especially  the  plains  of  Tet- 
tovo, of  Bitolia,  and  Thessaly.  The  fat  rich  land  to  the  east  of  Pin- 
dus and  Skardus  is  described  as  forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
light  calcareous  soil  of  the  Albanian  plains  and  valleys  on  the  western 
side.  The  basins  of  Bitolia  and  of  the  Heliakmou,  with  the  mountains 
around  and  adjoining,  were  possessed  by  the  original  Macedonians; 
that  of  Tettovo,  on  the  north,  by  a  portion  of  the  Paeonians.  Among 
the  four,  Thessaly  is  the  most  spacious;  yet  the  two  comprised  in 
the  primitive  seats  of  the  Macedonians,  both  of  them  very  consider- 
able in  magnitude,  formed  a  territoiy  better  calculated  to  nourish 
and  to  generate  a  considerable  population  than  the  less  favored  home, 
and  smaller  breadth  of  valley  and  plain,  occupied  by  Epirots  or 
Illyrians.  Abundance  of  corn  easily  raised,  of  pasture  for  cattle, 
and  of  new  fertile  land  open  to  cultivation,  would  suffice  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  hardy  villagers,  indifferent  to  luxury  as  well  as  to 
accumulation,  and  exempt  from  that  oppressive  extortion  of  rulers 
which  now  harasses  the  same  fine  regions. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  primitive  Macedonia  doubtless  differed 
much  in  ancient  times,  as  they  do  now,  according  as  they  dwelt  on 
mountain  or  plain,  and  in  soil  and  climate  more  or  less  kind.  But 
all  acknowledged  a  common  ethnical  name  and  nationality,  and  the 
tribes  were  in  many  cases  distinguished  from  each  other,  not  by  hav- 
ing substantive  names  of  their  own,  but  merely  by  local  epithets  of 
Grecian  origin.  Thus  we  find  Elymiotse  Macedonians  or  Macedon- 
ians of  Elymeia — Lynkesta?  Macedonians  or  Macedonians  of  Lynkus, 
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etc.  Orestae  is  doubtless  an  adjunct  name  of  the.  same  character. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  more  northerly  tracts,  called  Pelagonia  and 
Deuriopus,  were  also  portions  of  the  Macedonian  aggregate,  though 
neighbors  of  the  Pa'onians,  to  whom  they  bore  much  affinity: 
whether  the  Eordi  and  Almopians  were  of  Macedonian  race,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  say.  The  Macedonian  language  was  different  from 
Illyrian,  from  Thracian,  and  seemingly  also  from  Paeonian;  it  was 
also  different  from  Greek,  yet  apparently  not  more  widely  distinct 
than  that  of  the  Epirots;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  Greek  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  the  chiefs  and  people,  though  there  were  always 
some  Greek  letters  which  they  were  incapable  of  pronouncing.  And 
when  we  follow  their  history,  we  shall  find  in  them  more  of  the 
regular  warrior  conquering  in  order  to  maintain  dominion  and  tri- 
bute, and  less  of  the  armed  plunderer,  than  the  Illyrians,  Thrac- 
ians,  or  Epirots,  by  whom  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be  surrounded. 
They  approach  nearer  to  the  Thessalians,  and  to  the  other  ungifted 
members  of  the  Hellenic  family. 

The  large  and  comparatively  productive  region  covered  by  the 
various  sections  of  Macedonians,  heli)s  to  explain  that  increase  of 
ascendency  which  they  successively  acquired  over  all  their  neigh- 
bors. It  was  not  however  until  a  late  period  that  they  became 
united  under  one  government.  At  first,  each  section — how  many 
we  do  not  know— had  its  own  prince  or  chief.  TlieElymiots,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Elymien,  the  southernmost  portion  of  Mncedonia,  were  thus 
originally  distinct  and  independent;  also  the  Oresta*,  in  mountain 
seats  somewhat  north-west  of  theElymiots — the  Lynkestie  and  Eordi, 
who  occupied  portions  of  territory  on  the  track  of  the  subsequent 
Eguatiau  way,  between  Lychnidus  (Ochrida)  and  Edcssa — the  Pela- 
gonians,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Bito- 
lia — and  the  more  northerly  plain  of  Deuriopians.  And  the  early 
political  union  was  usually  so  loose,  that  each  of  these  denomina- 
tions probably  includes  many  petty  independencies,  small  towns, 
and  villages.  The  section  of  the  Macedonian  name  who  afterward 
swallowed  up  all  the  rest  and  became  known  as  The  Macedonians^ 
had  their  original  center  at  ^Egje  or  Edessa — the  lofty,  commanding 
and  picturesque  site  of  the  modern  Vodhena.  And  though  the 
residence  of  the  kings  was  in  later  times  transferred  to  the  inarshv 
Pella,  in  the  maritime  plain  beneath,  yet  Edessa  was  always  retained 
as  the  regal  burial  place,  and  as  the  hearth  to  which  th^  religious 
continuity  of  the  nation  (so  much  reverenced  in  ancient  times)  wms 
attached.  This  ancient  town,  which  lay  on  the  Roman  Egnatian 
way  from  Lychnidus  to  Pella  and  Thessalonika,  formed  the  pass 

over  the  niountain-ridsre  called  Bermius,  or  that  prolongation  to  the 
northward  of  Mount  Olympus,  through  which  the  Haliakmon  makes 
its  way  out  into  the  maritime  plain  at  Verria,  by  a  cleft  more  pre- 
cipitous and  impracticable  than  that  of  the  Peneius  in  the  defile  of 
Tempe. 
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This  mountain-chain  called  Bermius,  extending  from  Olympus  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  Edessa,  formed  the  original  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Macedonian  tribes;  who  seem  at  first  not  to  have  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Axius  in  any  part  of  its  course,  and  who  certainly 
did  not  reach  at  first  to  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  BetAveen  the  last-men- 
tioned gulf  and  the  eastern  counterforts  of  Olympius  and  Bermius 
there  exists  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  land  or  low  hill  which  reaches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  I^eueius  to  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf: 
i!  there  widens  into  the  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  Salonichi,  com- 
prisino:  the  mouths  of  the  Haliakmon,  the  Axius,  and  the  Echeido- 
rus.  The  river  Ludias,  which  flows  from  Edessa  into  the  marshes 
surrounding  Pella,  and  which  in  antiquity  joined  the  Haliakmon, 
near  its  mouth,  has  now  altered  its  course  so  as  to  join  the  Axius. 
This  narrow  strip,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Peneius  and  the  Hali- 
akmon, was  the  original  abode  of  the  Pierian  Thracians,  who  dwelt 
close  to  the  foot  of  Olympus,  and  among  whom  the  worship  of 
the  Muses  seems  to  have  been  a  primitive  characteristic;  Grecian 
poetry  teems  with  local  allusions  and  epithets  which  appear  traceable 
to  this  early  fact,  though  we  are  unable  to  follow  it  in  detail.  North 
of  the  Pierians,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Haliakmon  to  that  of  the 


seem  to  have  been  originally  the  most  pow^erful,  since  the  country 
still  continued  to  be  called  by  their  name,  Mygdonia,  even  after  the 
Macedonian  conquest.  These,  and  various  other  Thracian  tribes, 
originallv  occupied  most  part  of  the  country  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Axius  and  that  of  the  Strymon;  together  with  that  memorable 
three-pronged  peninsula  which  derived  from  the  Grecian  colonies  its 
name  of  Chalkidike.  It  will  thus  appear,  if  we  consider  the  Bot- 
tiieans  as  well  as  the  Pierians  to  be  Thracians,  that  the  Thracian  race 
extended  originally  southward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius: 
the  Bottiaeans  professed  indeed  a  Kretan  origin,  but  this  pretension  is 
not  noticed  by  either  Herodotus  or  Thucydides.  In  the  time  of  Sky- 
lax,  seemingly  during  the  early  reign  of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  separated  by  the  Strymon. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  Pti^onians,  a  numerous  and  much 
divided  race,  seeminglv  neither  Thracian  nor  Macedonian  nor  Illy- 
rian, but  professing  to' be  descended  from  the  Teukri  of  Troy.  These 
Pajonians  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Strymon,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mount  Skomius,  in  which  that  river  rises,  down  to^  the 
lake  near  its  mouth:  some  of  their  tribes  possessed  the  fertile  plain  of 
Siris  (now  Seres)-— the  land  immediately  north  of  Mount  PangasTis— 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  space  through  which  Xerxes  marched  on 
his  route  from  Akanthus  to  Therma.  Besides  .this,  it  appears  that 
the  upr)er  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Axius  were  also  occupied  by 
FcEcniau  tribes;  how  far  doMn  the  river  they  extended,  wc  are  una- 
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ble  to  stiy.  "We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  territory  between 
Axius  and  Strymon  was  continuously  peopled  by  them.  Continuous 
population  is  not  the  character  of  the  ancient  world,  and  it  seems 
moreover  that  waiile  the  land  immediately  bordaring  on  both  rivers  is 
in  very  many  places  of  the  richest  quality,  the  spaces  between  the  two 
are  either  mountain  or  barren  low  hill— forming  a  marked  contrnst 
with  the  rich  alluvial  basin  of  the  Macedonian  river  Erigon.  The 
Pgeouians  in  their  north-western  tribes,  thus  bordered  upon  the  Mace- 
donian Pelagonia— in  their  northern  tribes,  upon  the  Illyrian  Dardani 
and  Autariatie— in  their  eastern,  southern  and  south-eastern  tribes, 
upon  the  Thracians  and  Pierians;  that  is,  upon  the  second  seats  occu- 
pied by  th*e  expelled  Pierians  under  ]\Iount  Pangaeus. 

Such  was,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  the  position  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  their  immediate  neighbors,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
It  was  first  aUered  by  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  a  family  of  exiled 
Greeks,  who  conducted  a  section  of  the  Macedoninn  people  to  those 
conquests  which  their  descendants,  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
afterwards  so  marvelously  multiplied. 

Respecting  the  primitive  ancestry  of  these  two  princes,  there  were 
different  stories,  but  all  concurred  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  family 
to  the  lierakleid  or  Temeuid  race  of  Argos.  According  to  one  story 
(which  apparently  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  llicopompus),  Kara 
nus,  brother  of  the  despot  Pheidon,  had  migrated  from  Argos  to 
Macedonia,  and  established  himself  as  conqueror  at  Edessa.  Accord- 
in«-  to  another  tale  which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  there  were  three 
exiles  of  the  Temenid  race,  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdikkas,  who 
fled  from  Argos  to  lllyria,  from  whence  they  passed  into  Upper  Mace- 
donia, in  such  poverty  as  to  be  compelled  to  serve  the  petty  king  of 
the  town  Lebani  in  the  capacity  of  shepherds.  A  remarkable  pro- 
di"-y  happening  to  Perdikkas  foreshadows  the  future  c  minence  of  his 
familv,  and  leads  to  his  dismissal  bv  the  king  of  Lebuni— from  whom 
he  makes  his  escape  with  dilliculty.  H(^  is  preserved  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  a  river,  immediatelv  after  he  had  crossed  it,  so  as  to  become 
impassable  by  the  horsemen  who  pursued  him;  to  this  river,  as  to 
the  saviour  of  the  family,  solemn  sacriiiccs  were  still  oiTered  by  the 
kiiio-s  of  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Perdikkas  with  his 
two'brothers  having  thus  escaped,  established  himself  near  the  spot 
called  the  Garden  of  Midas  or  Mount  Bermins.  From  the  loms  of 
this  hardy  young  shepherd  sprang  the  dynasty  of  Edessa.  This  tale 
bears  much  more  the  marks  of  a  genuine  local  tradition  than  that  of 
Theopompus;  and  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  family,  or  Argeada?, 
from  Argos,  appears  to  have  been  universally  recognized  By  Grecian 
inquirers,  so  that  Alexander  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the  contemporary 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  w^as  admitted  by  the  HellanodikiB  to  con- 
tend at  the  Olympic  games  as  a  genuine  Greek,  though  his  competi- 
tors souc:ht  to  exclude  him  as  a  Macedonian. 
The  talent  for  command  was  bO  much  more  the  attribute  of  tho 
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Greek  mind  than  of  any  of  the  neighboring  barbarians,  that  we 
easily  conceive  a  courageous  Argeian  adventurer  acquiring  to  himself 
great  ascendancy  in  the  local  disputes  of  the  Macedonian  tribes,  and 
transmitting  the  chieftainship  of  one  of  those  tribes  to  his  offspring. 
Tlie  intiuence  acquired  'by  Miltiades  among  the  Thracians  of  the 
Chersonese,  and  by  Phormio  among  the  Akarnanians  (who  specially 
requested  that  after  his  death  his  son  or  some  one  of  his  kindred 
might  be  sent  from  Athens  to  command  them)  was  very  much  of 
this  character.  We  may  add  the  case  of  Sertorius  amongthe  native 
Iberians.  In  like,  manner,  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian  LynkestjB 
professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Bacchiadae  of  Corinth:  and  the 
neigliborhood  of  Epidamnus  and  A|)ollonia,  in  both  of  ivhich  doubt- 
less members  of  that  great  gens  were  domiciliated,  renders  this  tale 
even  more  plausible  than  that  t)f  an  emigration  from  Argos.  The 
kings  of  the  Epirotic  Molossi  pretended  also  to  a  descent  from  the 
heroic  ^Eakid  race  of  Greece.  In  fact,  our  means  of  knowiedge  do 
not  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  cases  ia  which  these  reigning  fami- 
lies were  originally  Greeks,  from  those  in  which  they  were  hellenized 
natives  pretending  to  Grecian  blood. 

After  the  foundation-legend  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  we  have 
nothing  but  a  long  blank  until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntas  (about 
520-500  B.C.),  and  his  son  Alexander  (about  480  B.C.).  Herodotus 
gives  us  five  successive  kings  between  the  founder  Perdikkas  and 
Amyntas — Perdikkas,  Arga^us,  Philippus,  A(5ropus,  Alketas,  Amyn- 
tas, and  xVlexauder — the  contemporary  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
ally  of  Xerxes.  Though  we  have  no  means  of  establishing  any  dates 
in  this  early  series,  either  of  names  or  of  facts,  yet  we  see  that  the 
Temenid  kings,  beginning  from  a  humble  origin,  extended  their 

dominions  successfully  on  all  sides.  They  conquered  the  Briges, 
originally  their  neighbors  on  Mount  Bermius — the  Eordi,  bordering  on 
Edessa  to  the  westward,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  expelled  from 
the  country  (a  small  remnant  of  them  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Thueydides  at  Physka  between  Strymon  and  A  xius) — the  Almopians, 
an  inland  tribe  of  unknown  site — and  many  of  the  interior  Macedon- 
ian tribes  who  had  been  at  first  autonomous.  Besides  these  inland 
conquests,  they  had  made  the  still  more  important  acquisition  of 
Pieria  (the  territory  which  lay  betwen  Mount  Bermius  and  the  sea), 
from  whence  they  expelled  the  original  Pierians,  who  found  new 

seats  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon  between  Mount  Pangaeus 

and  the  sea.  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon  was  thus  master  of  a  very 
considerable  territory,  comprising  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  as 
far  north  as  the  mouth  of  tlie  Haliakmon,  and  also  some  other  terri- 
tory on  the  same  gulf  from  which  the  Bottiieans  had  been  expelled; 
but  not  comprising  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Axius  and 
the  Ileliakmon,  nor  even  Pella  the  subsequent  capital,  which  w^re 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  BotticTan,s  at  the  period  w^hen  Xerxes  passed 
through.     He  possessed  also  Antbemus,  a  town  and  territory  iu  tho 
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peninsula  of  Chalkidikc,  and  some  parts  of  Mygdonia,  the  territory 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius;  but  how  much,  we  do  not  know, 
We  shall  tind  the  Macedonians  liereafter  extending  their  don:iinion. 
still  farther,  during  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnes- 
ian  war. 

We  hear  of  king  Amyntas  in  friendly  connection  with  the  Peisis- 
tratid  princes  at  Athens,  whose  dominion  was  in  part  sustained  by 
mercenaries  from  the  Strymon;  and  this  amicable  sentiment  w^as 
continued  between  his  sou  Alexander  and  the  emancipated  Athenians 
it  is  only  in  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  that  Macedonia  begins  to 
be  implicated  in  Grecian  alfairs.  The  regal  dynasty  had  become  so 
completely  Macedonized,  and  had  so  far  renounced  its  Hellenic 
brotherhood,  that  the  claim  of  Alexander  to  run  at  the  Olympiq 
games  was  contested  by  his  competitors,  who  compelled  him  to  prove 
his  lineage  before  the  Hellanonikae. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THRACIANS  AND   GREEK   COLOKIES   IN   THRACE. 

That  vast  space  comprised  between  the  rivers  Strymon  and 
Danube,  and  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  easternmost  lllyrian  tribes, 
northward  of  tlie  Strymon,  was  occupied  by  the  innumerable  subdi- 
visions of  the  race  called  Thracians  or  Threicians.  They  were  the 
most  numerous  and  most  terrible  race  known  to  Herodotus:  could 
they  by  possibility  act  in  unison  or  under  one  dominion  (he  says)  they 
would  be  irresistible.  A  conjimction  thus  formidable  once  seemed 
impending,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under 
the  reign  of  Sitalkes,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  who  reigned  from  Abdera 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  to  the  Euxine,  and  compressed  under  his 
sceptre  a  large  proportion  of  these  ferocious  but  warlike  plunderers; 
so  that  the  Greeks  even  down  to  Thermopylae  trembled  at  his  ex- 
pected approach.  But  the  abilities  of  that  prince  were  not  found 
adequate  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  Thrace  into  effective  co-opera- 
tion and  aggression  against  others. 

Numerous  as  the  tribes  of  Thracians  were,  their  customs  and 
character  (according  to  Herodotus)  wxre marked  by  great  uniformity: 
of  the  Getae,  the  Trausi,  and  others,  he  tells  us  a  few  particularities. 
And  the  large  tract  over  which  the  race  were  spread,  comprising  as 
it  did  the  whole  chain  of  Mount  Haemus  and  the  still  loftier  chain  of 
Rhodope,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  mountains  Orbelus  and 
Skomius,  was  yet  partly  occupied  by  level  and  fertile  surface — such 
as  the  great  plain  of  Adrianople,  and  the  land  toward  the  lower 
course  of  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Hebrus.  The  Thracians  of  the 
plain,  though  not  lets  warlike,  were  at  least  moix)  home-keeping,  and 
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less  greedy  of  foreign  plunder,  than  those  of  the  mountains.  But  the 
general  character  of  the  race  presents  an  aggregate  of  repulsive  fea- 
tures, unredeemed  by  the  presence  of  even  the  commonest  domestic 
affections.  The  Thracian  chief  deduced  his  pedigree  from  a  god 
called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes,  to  whom  he  offered  up  w^orship  apart 
from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  sometimes  with  the  acceptable  present  of  a 
human  victim.  He  tattooed  his  body,  and  that  of  the  women 
belonging  to  him,  as  a  privilege  of  honorable  descent:  he  bought  his 
wives  from  their  parents,  and  sold  his  children  for  exportation  to  the 
foreign  merchant:  he  held  it  disgraceful  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
felt  honored  only  by  the  acquisitions  of  w^ar  and  robbery.  The 
Thracian  tribes  worshiped  deities  whom  the  Greeks  assimilate  to 
Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis.  The  great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of 
their  god  Dionysus  was  in  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  Rhodope, 
amidst  dense  and  foggy  thickets — the  residence  of  the  fierce  and 
unassailable  Satrae.  To  illustrate  the  Thracian  character,  we  may 
turn  to  a  deed  perpetrated  by  the  king  of  the  Bisaltae—perhaps  one 
out  of  several  chiefs  of  that  extensive  Thracian  tribe — whose  terri- 
tory, between  Strymon  and  Axius,  lay  in  the  direct  march  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece,  and  wiio,  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  being  dragged 
along  amidst  the  compulsory  auxiliaries  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
fled  to  the  heights  of  Rhodope,  forbidding  his  six  sons  to  take  any 
part  in  it.  From  recklessness,  or  curiosity,  the  sons  disobeyed  his 
commands,  and  accompanied  Xerxes  into  Greece.  They  returned 
unhurt  by  the  Greek  spear,  but  the  incensed  father,  w^hen  they  again 
came  into  his  presence,  caused  the  eyes  of  all  them  to  be  put  out. 
Exultation  of  success  manifested  itself  in  the  Thracians  by  increased 
alacrity  in  shedding  blood;  but  as  warriors,  the  only  occupation 
which  they  esteemed,  they  were  not  less  brave  than  patient  of  hard- 
ship; maintaining  a  good  front,  under  their  own  peculiar  array, 
against  forces  nuich  superior  in  all  military  efficacy.  It  appears  that 
the  Thyniaus  and  Bithynians,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
perhaps  also,  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  this  great  Thracian  race 
which  was  more  remotely  connected  also  with  the  Phrygians.  And 
the  whole  race  may  be  said  to  present  a  character  more  Asiatic  than 
European ;  especially  in  those  ecstatic  and  maddening  religious  rites, 
wiiich  prevailed  not  less  among  the  Edonian  Thracians  than  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida  and  Dindymon  of  Asia,  though  with  some  impor- 
tant differences.  The  Thracians  served  to  fur7iish  the  Greeks  with 
mercenary  troops  and  slaves,  and  the  number  of  Grecian  colonies 
planted  on  the  coast  had  the  effect  of  partially  softening  the  tribes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  between  whose  chiefs  and  the  Greek  leaders 
intermarriages  were  not  unfrequent.  But  the  tribes  in  the  interior 
seem  to  ha v^e  retained  their  savage  habits  wdth  little  mitigation:  so 
that  the  language  in  which  Tacitus  describes  them  is  an  apt  continue 
ation  to  that  of  Herodotus,  though  coming  more  than  five  centuries 
after. 
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To  note  the  situation  of  each  one  amoug  these  many  different 
tribes,  in  the  large  territory  of  Thrace,  which  is  even  now  imperfectly 
known  and  badly  mapped,  would  be  unnecessary  and  indeed  imprac- 
ticable. I  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  principal  Grecian  colonics 
which  were  formed  in  the  country,  noticing  occasionally  the  par- 
ticular Thracian  tribes  with  which  they  came  in  contact. 

The  Grecian  colonies  established  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  as  well  as 
in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidike—emanating  principally  from  Chalkis 
and  Eretria,  though  we  do  not  know  their  precise  epoch— appear  to 
liave  been  of  early  date,  and  probably  preceded  the  time  when  the 
Macedonians  of  Edessa  extended  their  conquest  to  the  sea.  At 
that  early  period,  they  w^ould  find  the  Pierians  still  beiwecu  the 
Peneius  and  Haliakmon— also  a  number  of  petty  Thracian  tribes 
throughout  the  broad  part  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula;  they  would 
find  Pydna  a  Pierian  town,  and  Therma,  Anthemus,  Chalastra,  etc., 

Mvgclonian. 

The  most  ancient  Grecian  colony  in  tliese  regions  seems  to  have 
been  Methone,  founded  by  the  EretriansinPieria;  nearly  at  the  same 
time  (if  we  may  trust  a  statement  of  rather  suspicious  character, 
though  the  date  itself  is  noway  improbable)  as  Korkyra  was  settled 
by  the  Corinthians  (about  730-720  B.C.).  It  w^asa  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Pierian  town  of  Pydna,  and  separated  by  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Bottia3an  town  o*f  Alorus,  which  lay  north  of  the  Haliakmon. 
We  know  very  little  about  Methone,  except  that  it  preserved  its  auto- 
nomy and  its  Hellenism  until  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
took  and  destroyed  it.  But  ihough,  when  once  established,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  sustain  itself  in  spite  of  conquest  made  aU  around 
by  the  Macedonians  of  Edessa,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  could 
not  have  been  originally  planted  on  Macedonian  territory.  Nor  in 
point  of  fact  w^as  the  situation  peculiarly  advantageous  for  Grecian 
colonists,  inasmuch  as  there  were  other  maritime  towns,  not  Grecian, 
in  its  neighborhood— Pj^dna,* Alorus,  Therma,  Chalastra;  whereas 
the  point  of  advantage  for  a  Grecian  colony  w^as,  to  become  the  exclu- 
sive seaport  for  inland  indigenous  people. 

The  colonies,  founded  by  Chalkis  and  Eretria  on  all  the  three  pro- 
jections of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  were  numerous,  though  for  along 
time  inconsiderable.  We  do  not  know  how  far  these  projecting  head- 
lands w^ere  occupied  before  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  from  Euboea. 
Such  arrival  we  may  probably  place  at  some  period  earlier  than  600 
B.C.  For  after  that  period  C'halkis  and  Eretria  seem  rather  on  the 
decline;  and  it  appears  too,  that  the  Chalkidian  colonists  in  Thrace 
aided  their  mother-city,  Chalkis,  in  her  war  against  Eretria,  which 
cannot  be  much  later  than  GOO  B.C.,  though  it  may  be  considerably 

ea.  icr. 

Tlie  ranjTO  of  mountains  wiiich  crosses  from  the  Thermaic  to  the 
Strymonic  Gulf  and  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  Chalkidic  penin- 
sula, slopes  down  toward  the  southern  extremity,  so  as  to  leave  a 
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considerable  tract  of  fertile  land  between  the  Toronaic  and  the  Ther- 
maic gulfs,  including  the  fertile  headland  called  Pallene — the  west- 
ernmost of  these  three  prongs  of  Chalkidike  which  run  out  into  the 
w^gean.  Of  the,otlier  two  prongs  or  projections,  the  easternmost  is 
terminated  by  the  sublime  Mount  Athos,  which  rises  out  of  the  sea  as 
a  precipituous  rock  6,400  feet  in  height,  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  ridge  not  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  mountain  itself,  yet  still 
high,  rugged,  and  woody  from  sea  to  sea,  leaving  only  little  occa- 
sional spaces  fit  to  be  occupied  or  cultivated.  The  intermediate  or  , 
Sithonian  headland  is  also  hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a  less  degree^ 
— both  less  inviting  and  less  productive  than  Pallene.  * 

^neia,  near  that  cape  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  inner  Ther- 
maic Gulf — and  Potidtea,  at  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Pallene— were 
both  founded  by  Corinth.  Between  these  tw^o  towns  lay  the  fertile 
territory  called  Krusis  or  Krossnea,  forming  in  aftertimes  a  part  of 
the  domain  of  Oiynthus,  but  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  occupied  by 
petty  Thracian  townships.  Within  Pallene  were  the  towms  of  Men- 
de,  'a  colony  from  Eretria— Skione,  wiiich,  having  no  legitimate 
mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to  Pellenian  warriors  returning  from 
Troy — Aphytis,  Neapolis,  Mge,  Therambos,  and  Sane,  either  wdiolly 
or  partly  colonies  from  Eretria.  In  the  Sithonian  peninsula  were 
Assa,  Pilorus,  Singus,  Sarte,  Torone,  Galepsus,  Sermyle,  and  Meky- 
berna:  all  or  most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  of  Chalkidic  origin. 
But  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  (which  lies  between  Sithonia 
and  Pallene)  w^as  placed  Oiynthus,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain.  Originally  a  Bottijean  town,  Oiynthus  will  be  seen  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion  to  ]:>ass  into  the  hands  of  the  Chalkidian 
Greeks,  and  gradually  to  incorporate  with  itself  several  of  the  petty 
neighboring  establishments  belonging  to  that  race:  whereby  theChal- 
kidians  acquired  that  marked  preponderance  in  the  peninsula  which 
they  retained,  even  against  the  efforts  of  Athens,  until  the  days  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

On  the  scanty  spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountainous  promontory  or 
ridge  ending  in  Athos,  were  planted  some  Thracian  and  some  Pelas- 
gic  settlements  of  the  same  inb.abitants  as  those  who  occu]>ied  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros;  a  few  Chalkidic  citizens  being  domiciliated  with 
them,  and  the  people  speaking  both  Pelasgicand  Hellenic.  But  near 
the  narrow  isthmus  which  joins  this  promontory  to  Thrace,  and  along 
the  north-western  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  were  Grecian  towns 
of  considerable  importance — Sane,  Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  Argilus, 
all  colonies  from  Andros,  which  had  itself  been  colonized  from  Ere- 
tria.    Akanthus  and  Stageira  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in  654 

B.C. 

Followincc  the  southern  const  of  Thrace,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Nestus,  formed  from  Teos  in  Ionia,  is  of  more 
recent  date,  though  the  Klasomenians  had  begim  an  unsuccessful  set- 
tlement there  as  early  as  the  year  651  B.C. ;  while  Dikaea— the  Chiau 
settlement  of  Maroneia — and  the  Lesbian  settlement  of  .^nus  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus — are  of  unknown  date.  The  important  and 
valuable  territory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  where,  after  many 
ruinous  failures,  the  Athenian  colony  of  Amphipolis  afterwards  main- 
tained itself,  was  at  the  date  here  mentioned,  possessed  by  Edonian 
Tluacians  and  Pierians.  The  various  Thracian  tribes— Sat rse,  Edo- 
nians,  Dersajans,  Sapseans,  Bistones,  Kikones,  Paetiaus,  etc. — were  iu 
force  on  the  principal  part  of  the  tract  between  Strymon  and  Hebnis, 
even  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  island 
of  Thasus,  and  that  of  Samothrace,  each  possessed  what  in  Greek  was 
called  a  Peroea — a  strip  of  the  adjoining  mainland  cultivated  and 
defended  by  means  of  fortified  posts  or  small  towns.  Probably  these 
occupations  are  of  very  ancient  date,  since  they  seem  almost  indis- 
pensable as  a  means  of  support  to  the  islands.  For  the  barren  Tha- 
sus, especially,  merits  even  at  this  day  the  uninviting  description 
applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Archilochus,  in  the  seventh  century  b.c. — 
'*an  ass's  backbone,  overspread  with  wild  wood;"  so  wholly  is  it 
composed  of  mountain  naked  or  wooded,  and  so  scanty  are  the  patches 
of  cultivable  soil  left  in  it,  nearly  all  close  to  the  sea-shore. 

This  island  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Phenicians,  who  worked 
the  gold-mines  in  its  mountains  with  a  degree  of  industry,  which, 
even  in  its  remains,  excited  the  admiration  of  Herodotus.  How  and 
when  it  was  evacuated  by  them,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  poet 
Archilochus  formed  one  of  a  body  of  Parian  colonists,  who  planted 
themselves  on  it  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  carried  on  war,  not 
always  successful,  against  the  Thracian  tribe  called  Saians:  on  one 
occasion,  Archilochus  found  himself  com.pelled  to  throw  away  his 
shield.  By  their  mines  and  their  possessions  on  the  mainland  (which 
contained  even  richer  mines,  at  Skapte  Ilyle,  and  elsewhere,  than 
those  in  the  island),  the  Thasian  Greeks  rose  to  considerable  power 
and  population.  And  as  they  seem  to  have  been  the  only  Greeks, 
until  the  settlement  of  the  Milesian  Histiaeus  on  the  Strymon  about 
510  B.C.,  who  actively  concerned  themselves  in  the  mining  districts 
of  Thrace  opposite  to  their  island,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  their  clear  surplus  revenue  before  the  Persian  conquest,  about 
49o  B.C.,  after  defraying  the  charges  of  their  government  without  any 
taxation,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  200  talents,  sometimes  even  to 

300  talents,  in  each  year  (£46,000—66.000). 

On  the  long  peninsula  called  the  Thracian  Chersonese  there  may 
probably  have  been  small  Grecian  settlements  at  an  early  date, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  either  the  Milesian  set- 
tlement of  Kardia,  on  the  .western  side  of  the  isthmus  of  that  penin- 
su!a,  near  the  ^gean  Sea— or  the  ^Eolic  colony  of  Sestus  on  the 
Hellespont — was  founded.     The  Athenian  ascendency  in  the  penin- 
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sula  beirins  only  with  the  migration  of  the  first  Miltiades,  during  the 
reign  ol  Peisistratus  at  Athens.  The  Samian  colony  of  Perinthus, 
onlhe  northern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  is  spoken  of  as  ancient  in 
date  and  the  Mcgarian  colonies,  Selymbria  and  Byzantium,  belong 
to  the  seventh  century  B.C. :  the  latter  of  tliese  two  is  assigned  to  the 
80th  Olympiad  (057  b.c),  and  its  neighbor  Chalkedon,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  was  a  few  years  earlier.    The  site  of  Byzantium  \\\  the 

narrow  strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  its  abundant  thunny-fishery,  f 
which  botli  employed  and  nourished  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer 
freemen,  was  alike  convenient  either  for  maritime  traffic  or  for  levy- 
in"-  contributions  on  tlie  numerous  corn  ships  which  passed  from  the 
Euxine  into  tlie  .Egean.  We  are  even  told  that  it  held  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  neighboring  Bithynian  Thracians  as  tributary 
Peria?ki.  Such  dominion,  though  probably  maintained  during  the 
more  vigorous  period  of  Grecian  city  life,  became  in  later  times 
impracticable,  and  we  even  find  the  Byzantines  not  ahvays  compe- 
tent to  the  defense  of  their  own  small  surrounding  territory.  Tho 
place,  however,  will  be  found  to  possess  considerable  importance 

during  all  the  period  of  this  history. 

The  Grecian  settlements  on  the  inhospitable  south-western  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  south  of  the  Danube,  appear  never  to  have  attained  anv 
consideration:  the  principal  traffic  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  northerly  ports,  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  and  jn  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.  Istria  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  near  tho 
Fouthern  embouchure  of  the  Danube— Apollouia  and  Odessus  on  tho 
same  coast  more  to  the  soutii— all  probably  between  600-560  B.C. 
The  ]\Iegarian  or  Bvzantine  colony  of  Mesambria  seems  to  have  been 
later  than  the  Ionic  revolt:  of  Kallatis  the  age  is  not  known.  Tonu, 
north  of  Kallatis  and  south  of  Istria,  is  renowned  as  the  place  of 

Ovid's  banishment.  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  that  unmvjtmg 
spot  which  enjoved  but  little  truce  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
m-arderous  Gette,' ex  plains  to  us  sufficiently  why  these  towns  acqmred 
litile  or  no  importance.  ,      .      ^  .  .,  . 

The  inlands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  m  the  yEgean,  were  at  this 
early  period  occupied  bv  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi.  They  were  conquered 
bv  the  Persians  about  508  b.c,  and  seem  to  have  passed  mto  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  at  the  time  when  Ionia  revolted  from  the 
Persians  If  the  mythical  or  poetical  stories  respecting  these  Tyrr- 
henian Pelasd  contain  any  basis  of  truth,  they  must  have  been  a 
race  of  buccaneers  not  less  rapacious  than  cruel.  Atone  time,  these 
Pelas'''i  seem  also  to  have  possessed  Samothrace,  but  how  or  when  they 
were  ^supplanted  by  Greeks,  we  find  no  trustworthy  account:  the 
population  of  Samothrace  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  was  Ionic. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
kyuene  and  barka.— hesperides. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  that  Psam- 
metiohus   kin^^*  of  Eeiypt -about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
.BC     Sreniovedth^^^  which  had  exduded  Grecian 

commerce  from  the  country.  In  his  reign,  Grecian  mercenaries 
^^•ere  first  established  in  Egpyt,  and  Grecian  traders  admitted,  under 
certain  re-uhitions,  into  the  Nile.  The  opening  o  this  new  market 
emboldened  them  to  traverse  the  direct  sea  which  separates  Krete 
from  Eo-vpt— a  dangerous  voyage  with  vessels  which  rarely  ventured 
to  lose  sight  of  laiui— and  seems  to  have  first  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  neighboring  coast  of  Libya,  between  the  Nile  and  tlie  gult 
called  the  Great  SyrtiSv  Hence  arose  the  foundation  ot  the  impor- 
tant colony  called  Kyrene.  .    .1    .    r  xr 

As  in  the  case  of  most  other  Grecian  colonies,  so  in  that  of  Kyrene, 
both  the  foundation  and  the  early  history  are  very  imperfectly  known. 
The  date  of  the  event,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  amid  much  con- 
tradiction of  statement,  was  about  680  B.C.  Thera  was  the  mother- 
city  herself  a  colony  from  Lacediemon;  and  the  settlements  lormed 
in  Libva  became  no  inconsiderable  ornaments  to  the  Dorian  name  in 

According  to  the  account  of  a  lost  historian,  Menekles,  political 
dissension  among  the  inhabitants  of  Thera  led  to  that  emigration 
which  founded  Kyrene.  The  more  ample  legendary  details  which 
Herodotus  collected,  partly  from  Thenean,  partly  from  Kyremean 
informants,  are  not  positively  inconsistent  with  this  statement 
thou2:li  they  indicate  more  particularly  bad  seasons  distress,  and 
over-population.     But  both  of  tliem  dwell  emphatical  y  on  the  Del- 


countrv  were  very  (luiu-uii   lu  u>rn.v>iii^.     a^v^.x.  v,.    -         ~ - 

that  the  original  oekist  Batlus  was  selected  and  consecrated  to  the 
work  by  the  divine  command:  both  called  Battus  the  son  ot  Polym- 
nestus  of  the  mvthical  breed  called  Wmyie.  But  on  other  poinlR 
there  'was  complete  diversience  between  the  two  stories,  and  the 
Kyrena^ans  tlKMiiselves,  whose  town  was  partly  peopled  by  emigrants 
from  Krete,  described  the  mother  of  Battus  as  daughter  of  Ktearchus. 
prince  of  the  Kretan  town  of  Axus.  Battus  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech  and  it  was  on  his  entreating  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a 
cure  for  this  intlrmity  that  he  received  directions  to  go  as  ya  cattle- 
breedino-  a^ki-l  to  Libva."  I'lie  suffering  Thera'ans  were  directed  to 
assist  hlin.  But  neither  he  nor  they  knew  where  Libya  was  nor 
could  ihey  find  any  resident  in  Krete  wlio  had  ever  visited  it.  huch 
was  the  limited  reach  of  Grecian  navigation  to  the  south  oi  the 
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iEgean  Sea,  even  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  At 
length,  by  prolonged  inquiry,  they  discovered  a  man  employed  in 

oatehing  the  purple  shellfish,  named  Korobius,  w^io  said  that  he  had 
been  once  forced  by  stress  of  w^eather  to  the  island  of  Platea,  close 
on  the  shores  of  Libya,  and  on  the  side  not  far  removed  from  the 
western  limit  of  Egypt.  Some  Tliera^ans  being  sent  along  with 
Korokius  to  inspect  this  island,  left  him  there  with  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  returned  to  Thera,  to  conduct  the  emigrants.  From  the 
seven  districts  into  which  Thera  was  divided,  emigrants  were  drafted 
for  the  colony,  one  brother  being  singled  out  from  the  different 
numerous  families  by  lot.  But  so  long^was  their  return  to  Platea 
defernd,  that  the  provisions  of  Korobius  w^ere  exhausted,  and  he 
was  only  saved  from  starvation  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  Samian 
ship,  driven  by  contrary  winds  out  of  her  course  on  the  voyage  to 
Egypt.  Koleus,  the  master  of  this  ship  (whose  immense  profits 
made  by  the  first  voyage  to  Tartessus  have  been  noticed  in  a  former 
chapter),  supplied  him  with  provisions  for  a  year — an  act  of  kind- 
ness which  is  said  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  alliance 
and  good  feeling  afterwards  prevalent  between  Thera,  Kyrene,  and 
Samos.  At  length  the  expected  emigrants  reached  the  island,  havin^^ 
found  the  voyage  so  perilous  and  ditiicult,  that  they  once  returned 
in  despair  to  Thera,  where  they  were  only  prevented  by  force  from 
re-landing.  The  band  which  'accompanied  Battus  was  all  conve^'od 
in  two  pentekonters — armed  ships  with  fifty  rowers  each.  Thus 
humble  was  the  start  of  the  mighty  Kyrene,  wdiich  in  the  daj^s  of 
Herodotus,  covered  a  city-area  equal  to  the  entire  island  of  Platea. 

Tiiat  island,  however,' though  near  to  Libya,  and  supposed  by  the 
colonists  to  be  Libya,  was  not  so  in  reality:  the  commands  of  the 
oracle  had  not  been  literally  fulfilled.  Accordingly  the  settlement 
carried  with  it  nothing  but  hardship  for  the  space  of  two  years;  and 
Battus  returned  with  his  companions  to  Delphi,  to  complain  that  the 
promised  land  had  proved  a  bitter  disappointment.  The  god,  through 
his  priestess,  returned  for  answ^er,  "If  you,  who  have  never  visited 
the  cattle-breeding  Libya,  know  it  better  than  I  who  have,  I  greatly 
admire  your  cleverness/'     Again  the  inexorable  mandate  forced  them 


stream  adjoining.  After  six  years  of  residence  in  this  spot,  they  w^ere 
persuaded  by  some  of  the  indigenous  Libyans  to  abandon  it,  under 
the  promise  that  they  should  be  conducted  to  a  better  situation. 
Their  guides  now  brought  them  to  the  actual  site  of  Kyrene,  saying, 
**  Here,  men  of  Hellas,  is  the  place  for  you  to  dwell,  for  here  the  sky 
is  perforated."  The  road  through  which  they  passed  had  led  through 
the  tempting  region  of  Irasawith  its  fountain  Theste,  and  their  guides 
took  the  precaution  to  carry  them  through  it  by  night,  in  order  that 
they  might  remain  ignorant  of  its  beauties. 
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Such  were  the  preliminar}^  steps,  divine  and  human,  which  brought 
Battus  and  his  colonists  to  Kyreue.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Irasa 
was  an  outlying  portion  of  the  eastern  territory  of  this  powerful  city. 
But  we  trace  in  the  story  just  related  an  opinion  prevalent  among  his 
Kyrena3an  informants,  that  Irasa  with  its  fountain  Tlieste  was  a  more 
inviting  position  than  Kyrene  with  its  fountain  of  Apollo,  and  ought  in 
prudence  to  have  been  originally  chosen :  out  of  which  opinion,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  habit  of  the  Greek  mind,  an  anecdote  is  engendered 
and  accredited,  explaining  how  the  supposed  mistake  was  committed. 
AVhat  may  have  been  the  recommendations  of  Irasa,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  know;  but  descriptions  of  modern  travelers,  no  less  than 
the  subsequent  history  of  Kyrene,  go  far  to  justify  the  choice  actually 
made.  The  city  was  placed  nt  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from 
the  sea,  having  a  sheltered  port  called  Apollonia,  itself  afterwards  a 
considerable  town— it  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  promontory 
Phykus,  which  forms  the  northernmost  projection  of  the  African 

coast,  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the  Peloponm^sian  Cape  Tsenarus 
(Matapan).  Kyrene  was  situated  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it  commanded  a  fine  view,  and  from 
which  it  was  conspicuously  visible,  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hills 
which  slope  by  successive  terraces  down  to  the  port.  The  soil  imme- 
diately around,  partly  cak^areous,  partly  sandy,  is  described  by  Cap- 
tain Beechcy  to  present  a  vigorous  vegetation  and  remarkable  fertilit)^; 
though  tlie  ancients  considered  it  inferior  in  this  respect  both  to 
Barka  and  Hesperides,  and  still  more  inferior  to  the  more  westerly 
reirion  near  Kinyps.  But  the  abundant  periodical  rains,  attracted  by 
the  lofty  heights  around,  and  justifying  the  expression  of  the  ;*  perfor- 
ated sky,"  were  even  of  greater  importance  under  an  African  sun 
than  extraordinary  richness  of  soil.  The  maritime  regions  near 
Kyrene  and  Barka,  and  Hesperides,  produced  oil  and  wine  as  well  as 
corn,  while  the  extensive  district  between  these  towns,  composed  of 
alternate  mountain,  wood,  and  plain,  was  eminently  suited  for  pas- 
ture and  cattle-breeding.  The  ports  were  secure,  presenting  con- 
veniences for  the  intercourse  of  the  Greek  trader  with  northern  Africa, 
such  as  were  not  to  be  found  along  all  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis 
westward  of  Hesperides.  Abundance  of  applicable  land — great 
diversity  both  of  climate  and  of  productive  season,  between  the  sea- 
side the  low  hill,  and  the  upper  mountain,  within  a  small  spare, 
so  that  harvest  was  continually  going  on,  and  fresh  produce  coming- 
in  from  the  earth,  during  eight  months  of  the  year— together  wiih 
the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  plant  called  the  Si^i)hium,  which  grew 
nowhere  except  in  the  Kyrenaic  region,  and  the  juice  of  which  was 
extensively  demanded  throughout  Greece  and  Italy — led  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Kyrene,  in  spite  of  serious  and  renewed  political  troubles. 
And  even  now,  the  immense  remains  which  still  mark  its  desolate 
site,  the  evidences  of  past  labor  and  solicitude  at  the  Fountain  of 
Apollo  and  elsewhere,  together  with  the  profusion  of  excavated  and 
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ornamented  tombs,  attest  sufficiently  w^hat  the  grandeur  of  the  place 
must  have  been  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Pindar.  So  much  did 
the  Kyrenaeans  pride  themselves  on  the  Silphium,  found  wild  in 
their  back  country  from  the  island  of  Platea  on  the  east  to  the  inner 
recess  of  the  Great  Syrtis  westward— the  leaves  of  which  were  highly 
salubrious  for  cattle  and  the  stalk  for  man,  while  the  root  furnished 
the  peculiar  juice  for  export— that  they  maintained  it  to  have  first 
appeared  seven  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  Grecian  colonists 
in  their  city. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  properties  of  the  soil  which  promoted  the 

prosperity  of  Kyrene.  Isokrates  praises  the  well-chosen  site  of  that 
colony,  because  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  indigenous  natives  apt 
for  subjection,  and  far  distant  from  any  formidable  enemies.  That 
the  native  Libyan  tribes  were  made  conducive  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  growth  of  the  Greco-Libyan  cities,  admits  of  no  doubt;  and  in 
reviewing  the  history  of  these  cities,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  their 
population  was  not  pure  Greek,  but  more  or  less  mixed,  like  that  of 
the  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  or  Imiia.  Though  our  information  is 
very  imperfect,  we  see  enough  to  prove  that  the  small  force  brought 
over  by  Battus  the  Stammerer  Avas  enabled  first  to  fraternize  with  the 
indiirenous  Libyans— next,  reinforced  by  additional  colonists  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  power  of  native  chiefs,  to  overawe  and 
subjugate  them.  Kyrene— combined  with  Barka  and  Hesperides, 
both  of  them  having  sprung  from  her  root— exercised  over  the  Libyan 
tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  inner  recess  of  the 
Great  Svrtis,  for  a  space  of  three  degrees  of  longitude,  an  ascendancy 
similar  *to  that  which  Carthage  possessed  over  the  more  westerly 
Libyans  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Within  these  Kyrenaean  hmits, 
and  farther  westward  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  the  Liby- 
an tribes  were  of  pastoral  habits;  westward,  beyond  the  Lake  Tritonis 
and  the  Lesser  Svrtis,  they  began  to  be  agricultural.  Immediately 
westward  of  Egypt  were  the  Adyrmachidse,  bordering  upon  Apis 
and  Marea,  the  Egyptian  frontier  towns;  they  were  subject  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  had  adopted  some  of  the  minute  ritual  and  religious 
ohservances  which  characterized  the  region  of  the  Nile.  Proceeding 
westward  from  the  Adyrmachidie  were  found  the  GiligammsB,  the 
Asbystse,  the  Auschisje,  the  Kabales,  and  the  Nasamones— the  latter 
of  whom  occupied  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Great  Syrtis— next, 
the  Maka3,  Gindanes,  Lotophagi,  Machlyes,  as  far  as  a  certain  river 
and  lake  called  Triton  and  Tritonis,  which  seems  to  have  been  near 
the  Lesser  Syrtis.  These  last-mentioned  tribes  were  not  dependent 
either  on  Kyrene  or  on  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  nor 
probablv  during  the  proper  period  of  free  Grecian  history  (600-300 
B.C.).  but  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  Ptolemaic  governors  of 
kvrene  extended  their  dominion  westward,  while  Carthage  pushed 
her  colonies  and  castles  eastw^ard,  so  that  the  two  powders  embraced 
between  them  the  whole  line  of  coast  between  tlie  Greater  and  Lesser 
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Syrtis,  meeting  at  the  spot  called  the  Altars  of  the  Brothers  Philseni 
— celebrated  for  ild  commemonilive  legend.  Moreover,  even  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  Carthage  was  jealous  of  the  extension  of  Grecian 
colonies  along  this  coast,  and  aided  the  Libyan  Makae  (about  510 
B.C.)  to  expel  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  from  his  settlement  near  the 
river  Kinyps  ;  near  that  spot  was  afterw^ard  i^lanted,  by  Phenician 
or  Carthaginian  exiles,  the  town  of  Leptis  Magna  (now  Lebida),  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Nor 
does  the  latter  historian  notice  the  MarmaridsG,  who  appear  as  the 
principal  Libyan  tribe  near  the  west  of  Egypt  between  the  age  of 
tSkylax  and  the  third  century  of  the  Chrislian  era.  Some  migra- 
tion or  revolution  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  must  have 
brought  this  name  into  predominance. 

The  interior  country  stretching  westward  from  Egypt  (along  the 
thirtieth  and  tliirty-tirst  parallel  of  latitude)  to  tlie  Great  Syrtis,  and 
then  along  the  southern  shore  of  that  gidf,  is  to  a  great  degree  low 
and  sandy,  and  quite  destitute  of  trees;  yet  affording  in  many  parts 
w^ater,  herbage,  and  a  fertile  soil..  But  the  maritime  region  north  of 
this,  constituting  tlie  projecting  bosom  of  the  African  coast  from 
the  island  of  Piatea  (Gulf  of  Bomba)  on  the  east  to  Hesperides  (Ben- 
gazi)  on  tlie  west,  is  of  a  totally  dilferent  character;  covered  with 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  which  reach  their  highest  point 
near  Kyreue,  interspersed  with  productive  plain  and  valley,  broken 
by  frequent  ravines  whicli  carry  off  the  winter  torrents  into  the  sea, 
and  never  at  any  time  of  the  vear  destitute  of  water.  It  is  this  lat- 
ter  advantage  that  causes  tliem  to  be  now  visited  every  summer  by 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  flock  to  the  inexhaustible  Fountain  of 
Apollo  and  to  other  parts  of  the  mountainous  region  from  Kyrene 
to  Hesperides,  when  their  supjily  of  water  and  herbage  fails  in  the 
interior;  and  tlie  same  circumstance  must  have  operated  in  ancient 
times  to  hold  the  nomadic  Libyans  in  a  sort  of  dependence  on 
Kyrene  and  Barka.  Kyrene  appropriated  the  maritime  portion  of 
tlie  territory  of  the  Libyan  Asbystae*  the  Auschisaj  occupied  the 
region  south  of  Barka,  touching  the  sea  near  Hesperides;  the  Kabales 
dwelt  near  Teuclieira  in  the  territory  of  Barka.  Over  the  interior 
spaces  these  Libyan  Nomads,  with  their  cattle  and  twisted  tents, 
wandered  unrestrained,  amply  fed  upon  meat  and  milk,  clothed  in 
goat-skins,  and  enjoying  better  health  than  any  people  known  to 
Herodotus.  Their  breed  of  horses  was  excellenl,  and  their  chariots 
or  wagons  with  lour  horses  could  perform  feats  admired  even  by 

Greeks.  It  was  to  these  horses  tliat  the  princes  and  magnates  of 
Kyrene  and  Barka  owed  the  frequent  successes  of  their  chariots  in 
the  games  of  Greece.  The  Libyan  Nasamones,  leaving  their  cattle 
near  the  sea,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  journey  up  the 
country  to  the  oasisK)f  Atigila  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  date- 
harvest,  or  of  purchasing  dates;  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs  from  Ben- 
gazi  still  make  this  same  journey  annually,  carrying  up  their  wheat 
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and  barley,  for  the  same  purpose.     Each  of  the  Libyan  tribes  was 
distinguished  by  a  distinct  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  and  by  some 
peculiarities  of  religious  worship,  though  generally  all  worshiped 
the  sun  and  the  moon.     Rutin  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  In- 
tonis  (seemingly  the  western  extremity  of  Grecian  coasting  trade  m 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  know^s  little  beyond,  except  from  Car- 
thaginian  authorities),  the  Grecian    deities  Poseidon  and  Athene, 
together  with  the  legend  of  Jason   and  the   Argonauts,  had  been 
localized      There  were  moreover  current  prophesies  announcing  that 
one  hundred  Hellenic  cities  were  destined  one  day  to  be  founded 
round  the  lake— and  that  one  city  in  the  island  Phla,  surrounded  by 
the  lake   was  to  be  planted  by  the  Lacedaemonians.     These  indeed 
were  among  the  many  unfulfilled  prophesies  which  from  every  side 
cheated  the  Grecian  ear,  proceeding   probably  from  Kyrenaean  or 
Therc^an  traders  who  thought  the  spot  advantageous  for  settlement, 
and  circulated  their  own  hopes  under  the  form  of  divine  assurances 
It  was  about  the  year  510  B.C.  that  some  of  the  Thera^ans  conducted 
the  Snartan  nrince  Dorieus  to  found  a  colony  in  the  fertile  region  of 
KinvDS  bel6ngino:  to  the  Libyan  Makae.    But  Carthage,  mterested 
in  preventing  the^  extension  of  Greek  settlements  westward,  aided 

the  Libyans  in  driving  him  out.  '  ,    ^  t-  * 

The  Libyans  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Kyrene  were  mate- 
rially changed  by  the  establishment  of  that  town.  They  constituted 
a  large  part-at  first  probably  far  the  largest  part-of  its  constituent 
population.  Not  possessing  that  fierce  tenacity  of  habits  which  the 
Mohammedan  religion  has  impressed  upon  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day  they  were  open  to  the  mingled  mfiuence  of  constraint  anft 
sediiction  applied  by  Grecian  settlers;  and  in  the  time  ot  Herodotus, 

the  Kabales  and  the  Asbysta?  of  the  interior  had  come  to  copy 
Kyrensean  tastes  and  customs.  The  Ther^an  colonists,  havmg 
obtained  not  merely  the  consent,  but  even  the  guidance  of  the 
natives  to  their  occupation  of  Kyrene  constituted  themselves  like 
Drivile"-ed  Spartan  citizens  in  the  midst  of  Libyan  Perioeki  Tlie> 
seem  to  have  married  Libyan  wives,  so  that  Herodotus  describes 
the  women  of  Kyrene  and  Barca  as  following  even  m  his  tune 
reli-ious  observances  indigenous  and  not  Hellenic.  Even  the 
descendants  of  the  primitive  oekist  Battus  were  seim-Libyan,  for 
Herodotus   ^ives  us   the  curious  information   that  Battus   was  tlie 


or 
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descendants  as  a  proper  name.  For  eight  generations  the  reigmn 
prS  were  called  Battn.  and  Arke.silaus  the  Libyaii  dei,om.naUoii 
alternating  with  the  Greek,  until  tlie  family  was  finally  deprived  of 
urnower  Moreover  we  find  the  chief  of  Barka.  kinsman  of  Avke- 
6  iaus  of  Kvrene,  bearing  the  name  of  Alazir;  a  name  certainly  not 
fienic,  an^  probably  Libyan.     We  arc  therefore  to  conceive  the 
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first  Tlicrflcan  colonists  as  established  in  tlieir  lofty  fortifiod  post 
Kyrene,  in  the  center  of  Libyan  Pericrki,  till  then  strangers  to  walls, 
to"  arts,  and  perhaps  even  to  cultivated  land.  Probably  these 
Peria^ki  were  always  subject  and  tributar3^  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  though  they  continued  for  half  a  century  to  retain  their  own 

kin;:^. 

To  these  rude  men  the  Theraeans  communicated  the  elements  of 
Hellenism  and  civilization,  not  without  receiving  themselves  much 
[that  was  non-Hellenic  in  return;  and  perhaps  the  reactionary  influ- 
{  ence  of  the  Libyan  element  against  the  Hellenic  might  have  proved 
^"  the  stronger  of  the  two,  had  they  not  been  re-enforced  by  new-comers 
from  Greece.  After  forty  yeai*s  of  Battiis  the  opkist  (about  630-590 
B.C.)  and  sixteen  years  of  Itis  son  Arkesilaus  (about  590-574 
B.C.),  a  second  Battus  succeeded,  called  Battus  the  Prosperous, 
to  mark  the  extraordinary  increase  of  Kyrene  during  his  pres- 
idency. The  Kyrena^ans  under  him  took  pains  to  invite  new 
settlers  from  all  parts  of  Greece  without  dirtinction — a  cir- 
cumstance deserving  notice  in  Grecian  colonization,  which 
usually  manifested  a  preference  for  certain  races,  if  it  did 
not  positively  exclude  the  rest.  To  every  new-comer  was  prom- 
ised a  lot  of.  land,  and  the  Delphian  priestess  strenuously  seconded 
the  wishes  of  the  Kyrena^ans,  proclaiming  that  "whosoever 
should  reach   the  place  too  late  for  the  land-division  would   have 

reason  to  repent  it."    Such  promise  of  new  land,  as  well  as  the 

sanction  of  the  oracle,  were  doubtless  made  public  at  all  the  games 
and  meetings  of  Greeks.  A  large  number  of  new  colonists  embarked 
for  Kyrene:  the  exact  number  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  must  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  very  great,  when  we  are  told  that  during  the 
succeeding  generation,  not  less  than  7,000  Grecian  hoplites  of  Kyrene 
I>erished  by  the  hands  of  the  revolted  Libyans — yet  leaving  both  the 
city  itself  and  its  neighbor  Barka  still  powerful.  The  loss  of  so 
great  a  number  as  7,000  Grecian  hoplites  has  very  few  parallels 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  Greece.  In  fact,  this  second  migi'a- 
tion,  during  the  government  of  Battus  the  Prosperous,  which  must 
have  taken  place  between  574-554  kc,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  moment  of  real  and  effective  colonization  for  Kyrene.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  probably,  that  the  port  of  Apollonia,  which  afterward 
came  to  equal  the  city  itself  in  importance,  was  first  occupied  and 
fortified — for  the  second  swarm  of  immigrants  came  by  sea  direct 
while  the  original  colonists  had  reached  Kyrene  by  land  from  the 
island  of  Platea  tlirough  Irasa.  The  fresh  immigrants  came  from 
Peloponnesus,  Krete,  and  some  other  islands  of  the  ^geau. 

To  furnish  so  many  new  plots  of  land,  it  was  either  necessary,  or 
it  was  found  expedient,  to  dispossess  many  of  the  Libyan  Periaki, 
who  found  their  situation,  in  other  respects  also,  greatly  changed  for 
the  worse.  The  Libyan  king  Adikran,  himself  among  the  sufferers, 
implored  aid  from  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  then  in  the  height  of  hia 
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power-  sending  to  declare  himself  and  his  people  Egyptian  subject.s, 
like  their  neighbors  the  Adyrmachid^e.  The  Egyptian  prince, 
accepting  the  offer,  despatched  a  large  military  force  of  the  native 
'  soldier-caste,  who  were  constantly  in  station  at  the  western  frontier- 
town  Marea,  by  the  route  along  shore  to  attack  Kyrene.  They  were 
met  at  Irasa  by  the  Greeks  of  Kyrene,  and  being  totally  ignorant^  of 
Grecian  arms  and  tactics,  experienced  a  defeat  so  complete  that  few 
of  them  reached  home.  The  consequences  of  this  disaster  in  Egypt, 
where  it  caused  tlie  transfer  of  the  throne  from  Apries  to  Amasis, 
have  been  noticed  in  a  former  chapter. 

Of  course  the  Libyan  Perioeki  were  put  down,  and  the  rediyis  on 
of  lands  near  Kyrene  among  the  Gi^ek  settlers  accomplished  to  he 
oTeat  increase  of  the  power  of  the  city.  And  the  rei-ii  of  Battus  the 
Prosperous  marks  a  nourishing  era  in  the  town,  with  a  large  acqui- 
sition of  land-dominions,  antecedent  to  years  of  dissension  and  dis- 
tress The  Kvreni^ans  came  into  intimate  alliance  with  Amasis  king 
of  E^ypt.  who  encouraged  Grecian  connection  in  every  way  and  who 
evmiooi  to  wife  Ladike,  a  woman  of  the  Battmd  family  of  Kyrene ; 
so  that  the  Libyan  Peria^ki  lost  all  chance  of  Egyptian  aid  against 

^^N?w  prospects,  however,  were  opened  to  them  during  the  reign  of 
Arkesilus  the  Seoiid,  sou  of  Battus  the  ^^'ospcyous  (about  5o4-^^^ 
BC  ^  The  behavior  of  this  prince  incensed  and  alienated  his  o^mi 
brothers,  who  raised  a  revolt  against  him,  seceded  Tsnth  a  portion  of 
the  citizens,  and  induced  a  number  of  the  Libyan  Periceki  to  take 
part  with  them.  Tiiev  founded  the  Greco-Libyan  city  of  Barka  in 
the  territorv  of  the  Libyan  AuschiscX,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
coast,  distant  from  Kyrene  by  sea  about  seventy  miles  t;>  t^e  ^^  e.  - 
ward  The  space  between  the  two,  and  even  beyond  Barka  as  far  as 
h^  more  westerly  Grecian  colony  called  Ilesperides  was  in  he  da)', 
of  Skylax  provided  with  commodious  ports  for  refuge  or  landing 
At  what  time  Ilesperides  was  founded  we  do  not  know,  but  it  exislec 
about  510  BC.  Whether  Arkesilaus  obstructed  the  foundation  of 
Birkai^  not  certain;  but  he  marched  the  Kyrennean  forces  against 
tts^  i4;£S  who  had  joined  it.  Unable  to  resist  the  latter 
fled  for  refuge  to  their  more  easterly  brethren  near  tne  borders  o 
K-nt  and  Arkesilaus  pursued  them.  At  length,  m  a  district  called 
Le^Ci:the  fugitives  fSund  an  opportunity  of  a^^ 

*ad 
as 

«  -and"!  during  sickness  by  liis  b.ollier  Lcarchus,  who  aspired  to 
the  Ihroue?  but^ryxo.  widow  of  the  deceased  pnuce,  avenged  the 
crime  bv  causing  Learchus  to  be  assassinated.  .     ,  .         „,.  „ 

That  tlie  cveclit  of  the  Battiad  princes  was  impaired  by  such  a 
sori-s  of  disasters  and  enormities,  we  can  readily  believe.  But  it 
m-iveil- "still  >neut<.r  <hoc\,  from  the  .ircumslance  that  Battus  the 
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Third,  sou  and  successor  of  ArkLsilaus,  was  lame  and  detornied  in 
his  feet.  To  be  governed  by  a  man  thus  personally  disabled,  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  Kyrena3ans  an  indignity  not  to  be  borne,  as  well  as 
an  excuse  for  pre-existing  discontents.  The  resolution  was  taken  to 
send  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  advice.  Thoy  were  directed  by  the 
priestess  to  invite  from  Mantineia  a  moderatof,  empowered  to  close 
discussions  and  provide  a  scheme  of  government.  The  Mautineans 
selected  Demouax,  one  of  the  wisest  of  their  citizens,  to  solve  the 
8ame  problem  which  had  been  committed  to  Solon  at  Athens.  By 
his  arrangement,  the  regal  prerogative  of  the  Battiad  line  was  termi- 
nated, and  a  republican  government  established,  seemingly  about  543 
B.C. ,  the  dispossessed  prince  retaining  both  the  landed  domains  and 
the  various  sacerdotal  fiKictions  which  had  belonged  to  his  predeces- 
sors. Respecting  the  government,  as  newly  framed,  however,  Hero- 
dotus unfortunately  gives  us  hardly  any  particulars.  Demonax  clas- 
sified the  inhabitants  of  Kyrene  into  three  tribes;  composed  of — 1. 
Therieans  with  their  Libyan  Periceki;  2.  Greeks  who  had  come  from 
Peloponnesus  and  Krete;  3.  such  Greeks  as  had  come  from  all  other 
islands  in  the  ^Egean.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  senate  was  constituted, 
taken  doubtless  from  these  three  tribes,  and,  we  may  presume,  in 
equal  proportion.  It  seems  probable  that  there  had  been  before  no 
constitutional  classification,  nor  political  privilege,  except  what  was 
vested  in  the  Therieaus — that  these  latter,  the  descendants  of  the 
original  colonists,  were  the  onl}^  persons  hitherto  knoicn  io  the  coiuti- 
tution — and  that  the  remaining  Greeks,  though  free  landed  propri- 
etors and  hoplites,  were  not  permitted  to  act  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  body  politic,  nor  distributed  in  tribes  at  all.  The  whole  powers 
of  government — up  to  this  time  vested  in  the  Battiad  princes,  subject 
only  to  such  check,  how\ effective  we  know  not,  w  hich  the  citizens  of 
Theraian  origin  might  be  able  to  interpose — were  now  transferred 
from  the  prince  to  the  people,  that  is,  to  certain  individuals  or  asJ^em- 
blies  chosen  somehow  from  among  all  the  citizens.  There  existed  at 
Kyrene,  as  at  Thcra  and  Sparta,  a  board  of  Ephors,  and  a  band  of 
300  armed  police,  analogous  to  those  who  wx-re  called  the  Hippeis  or 
horsemen  at  Sparta.  Whether  these  were  instituted  by  Demonax  we 
do  not  know^  nor  does  the  identity  of  titular  olFice,  in  different  stales, 
afford  safe  ground  for  inferring  identit}^  of  power.  This  is  particu- 
larly to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  thePeritt'ki  at  Kyrene,  who  were 
perhaps  more  analogous  to  the  Helots  than  to  the  Peria?ki  of  Sparta. 
The  fact  that  the  Periceki  were  considered  in  the  new  constitution  as 
belonging  specially  to  the  Thera?an  branch  of  citizens,  shows  that 
these  latter  still  continued  a  privileged  order,  like  the  Patricians  with 
their  Clients  at  Rome  in  relation  to  the  Plebs. 

That  the  re-arrangement  introduced  by  Demonax  was  wise,  con- 
sonant to  the  general  current  of  Greek  feeling,  and  calculated  to  work 
well,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  No  discontent  within  would 
have  subverted  it  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  force.     Battus  the 


Lame  acquiesced  in  it  peaceably  during  his  life;  but  his  widow  and 
liis  son,  Pheretime  and  Arkesilaus,  raised  a  revolt  after  his  death  and 
tried  to  regain  by  force  the  kingly  privileges  of  the  family.  They 
were  worsted  and  obliixed  to  flee— the  mother  to  Cyprus,  the  son  to 
Samos— where  both  emploved  themselves  in  procuring  foreign  arms 
to  invade  and  conquer  Kyrene.  Though  Pheretime  could  obtain  no 
effective  aid  from  Eucltiion,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  her  son 
w^as  more  successful  in  Samos,  by  inviting  new  Greek  settlers  to 
Kyrene,  under  promise  of  a  redistribution  of  the  land.  A  large 
body  of  emigrants  joined  him  on  this  proclamation;  the  period  seem- 
iuo-ly  being  favorable  to  it,  since  the  Ionian  cities  had  not  long  before 
become  subject  to  Persia,  and  were  discontented  with  the  yoke.  But 
before  he  conducted  this  numerous  band  against  his  native  city,  he 
thought  proper  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  Success  in 
the  undertaking  w^as  promised  to  him,  but  moderation  and  mercy 
after  success  were  emphatically  enjoined,  on  pain  of  losing  his  life; 
and  the  Battiad  race  was  declared  by  the  god  to  be  destined  to  rule 
at  Kyrene  for  eight  generations,  but  no  longer— as  far  as  four 
princes  named  Battus  and  four  named  Arkesilaus.  "  More  than  such 
ei<^ht  generations  (said  the  Pythia),  Apollo  forbids  the  Battiads  even 
to'^aim  at."  This  oracle  was  doubtless  told  to  Herodotus  by  Kyre- 
nsean  informants  when  he  visited  their  city  after  the  final  deposition 
of  the  Battiad  princes,  which  took  place  in  the  person  of  the  fourth 
\rkesilaus,  between  460-450  B.C. ;  the  invasion  of  Kyrene  by  Arkesi- 
laus the  Third,  sixth  prince  of  the  Battiad  race,  to  which  the  oracle 
professed  to  refer,  having  occurred  about  530  b,c.  The  words 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  priestess  doubtless  date  from  the  later  of 
these  two  periods,  and  afford  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  w^hich  pro- 
tended prophecies  are  not  only  made  up  by  ante-dating  after-knowl- 
edge but  are  also  so  contrived  as  to  serve  a  present  purpose:  for  the 
distinct  prohibition  of  the  god  ''  not  even  to  aim  at  a  longer  lineage 
than  ei"-ht  Battiad  princes,"  seems  phiinly  intended  to  deter  the 
partisan's  of  the  dethroned  family  from  endeavoring  to  reinstate 

them.  .  ,  .XI 

Arkesilaus  the  Third,  to  whom  this  prophecy  purports  to  have 
been  addressed,  returned  with  his  mother  Pheretime  and  his  army  of 
new  colonists  to  Kyrene.  He  w^as  strong  enough  to  carry  all  before 
him— to  expel  some  of  his  chief  opponents  and  seize  upon  others, 
whom  he  sent  to  Cyprus  to  be  destr(2yed;  though  the  vessels  were 
driven  out  of  their  course  by  storms  to  the  peninsula  of  Knidus, 
w^here  the  inhabitants  rescued  the  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Thera. 
Other  Kvrenteans,  opposed  to  the  Battiads,  took  refuge  in  a  lofty 
private  tower,  the  property  of  Aglomachus,  wherejn  Arkesilaus 
caused  them  all  to  be  burnt,  heaping  wood  around  and  setting  it  on 
fire  But  after  tliis  career  of  triumph  and  revenge,  he  became  con- 
scious that  he  had  departed  from  the  mildness  enjoined  to  him  by  the 
oracle,  and  vonght  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  it  had  threatened 
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bv  retiring  from  Kvrene.  At  any  rate  he  departed  from  Kyreuc  to 
Barka,  to  the  residence  of  the  Barktean  j^rince,  his  kinsman  Alazir, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  But  he  found  in  Barka  son\e  of 
the  unfortunate  men  who  had  fled  from  Kyrene  to  escape  him. 
These  exiles,  aided  bv  a  few  Barkseans,  watched  lor  a  suitable? 
moment  to  assail  him^in  the  market-place,  and  slew  him  together 
with  his  kinsman,  the  prince  Alazir. 

The  victory  of  Arkesilaus  at  Kyrene,  and  his  assassmation  at 
Barka,  are  doubtless  real  facts.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pressed  together  and  incorrectly  colored,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
death  of  the  Kyrensean  prince  the  appearance  of  a  divine  judgment.' 
For  the  reign  of  Arkesilaus  cannot  have  been  vcrv  short,  since  events 
of  the  utmost  importance  occurred  within  it  The  Persians  under 
Kambyses conquered  Eervpt,  and  both  the  Kyreuaan  and  the  Barkaean 
prince  sent  to  Memphis'  lo  make  their  submission  to  the  conqueror 
—offering  presents  and  imposing  upon  themselves  an  annual  tribute. 
These  presents  of  the  Kyrenajans,  500  mina  of  silver,  were  con- 
sidered by  Kambyses  so  contemptibly  small,  that  he  took  hold  of 
them  at  once  and  threw  them  amono;  his  soldiers.  And  at  the 
moment  when  Arkesilaus  died,  Aryandes,  the  Persian  j^atrap  after 
the  death  of  Kambyses,  is  found  established  in  Egypt. 

Durina:  the  absence  of  Arkesilaus  at  Barka,  his  mother  Pheretnne 
had  acted  as  rei::ent,  taking  her  place  at  the  discussions  in  thc^  senate. 
But  when  his  death  took  place,  and  the  feeling  against  the  Batliads 
manifested  itself  strongly  at  Barka.  she  did  not  feel  powerful  enough 
to  put  it  down,  and  went  to  Egypt  to  solicit  aid  from  Aryandes.  The 
satrap,  being  made  to  believe  that  Arkesilaus  had  met  his  death  m 
consequence  of  steadv  devotion  to  the  Persians,  sent  a  herald  to 
Barka  to  demand  the  men  who  had  slain  him.  Tlie  Barkseans 
assumed  the  collective  responsibily  of  the  act,  saying  that  he  had 
done  them  injuries  both  numerous  and  severe—a  farther  proof  that 
his  reign  cannot  have  been  very  short.  On  receiving  this  reply,  the 
satraplmmediately  dispatched  a  powerful  Persian  armament,  land- 
force  as  well  as  sea-force,  in  fultillment  of  the  designs  of  Pheretime 
ao-ainst  Barka.  They  besieged  the  town  for  nine  months,  trymg  to 
storm,  to  batter,  and  to  undermine  the  walls;  but  their  efforts  ^ycre 
vain  and  it  was  taken  at  last  onlv  by  an  act  of  the  grossest  perfidy. 
Pretending  to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair,  the  Persian  general 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Barka}ans,  w^herein  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  latter  shotild  continue  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Great  King,  but  that 
the  army  should  retire  without  farther  hostilities:  "I  swear  it  (said 
the  Persian  general),  and  my  oath  shall  hold  good,  as  long  as  this 
earth  shall  keep  its  place."  But  the  spot  on  which  the  oaths  were 
exchanged  had  been  fraudulently  prepared :  a  ditch  had  been  excavated 
and  covered  with  hurdles,  upon  which  again  a  surface  of  earth  had 
been  laid.  The  BarksDans.  confiding  in  the  oath,  and  overjoyed  at 
Iheir  liberation,  immediately  opened  ihcir  .i;ates   and  relaxed  their 
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guard;  while  the  Persians,  breaking  down  the  hurdles  and  letting 
fall  the  superimposed  earth,  so  that  they  might  comply  with  the 
letter  of  their  oath,  assa-jlted  the  city  and  took  it  witllfTut  difficulty. 

Miserable  was  the  fate  which  l*heretime  had  in  reserve  for  these 
entrapped  prisoners.  She  crucified  the  chief  opponents  of  herself 
and  her  late  son  around  the  walls,  on  which  ware  also  affixed  the 
breasts  of  their  wives:  then,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  were  Battiads  and  no  way  concerned  in  the  death  of  Arkesi- 
laus, she  consigned  the  rest  to  slavery  in  Persia.  They  were  carried 
away  captive  into  the  Persian  empire,*  where  Darius  assigned  to  them 
a  village  in  Baktria  as  their  place  of  abode,  which  still  bore  the 
name  of  Barka,  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

During  the  course  of  this  expedition,  it  appears,  the  Persian  army 
advanced  as  far  as  Hesperides,  and  reduced  many  of  the  Lybian 
tribes  to  subjection.  These,  together  with  Kyrene  and  Barka,  figure 
afterward  among  the  tributaries  and  auxiliaries  of  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece.  And  when  the  array  returned  to  Egypt, 
by  order  of  Ariandes,  they  were  half  inclined  to  seize  Kyrene  itself 
in  their  way,  though  the  opportunity  was  missed  and  the  purpose 

left  unaccomplished. 

Pheretime  accompanied  the  retreating  army  to  Egypt,  where  she 


ipon  men  me  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
that  in  the  veins  of  this  savage  woman  the  Libyan  blood  was  inter- 
mixed with  the  Grecian.  In  Greece  Proper,  political  enmity  kills— 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates — or  sheds  the  blood  of  w(jmen. 

We  thus  leave  Kyrene  and  Barka  again  subject  to  Battiad  princes, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  tributaries  of  Persia.  Another  Bat- 
tus  and  another  Arkesilaus  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  runout,  between  460-450  B.C.  I  shall  not  at 
present  carry  the  reader  s  attention  to  this  last  Arkesilaus,  who 
stands  honored  by  two  chariot  victories  in  Greece,  and  two  fine  odes 
of  Pindar. 

The  victory  of  the  third  Arkseilaus,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bat- 
tiads, broke  up  the  eciuitable  constitution  established  by  Demonax. 
His  triple  classification  into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remod- 
eled, though  we  do  not  know  how;  for  the  number  of  new  colonists 
whom  Arkesilaus  introduced  must  have  necessitated  a  fresh  distribu- 
tion of  land,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  w^hether  the  relation  of  the 
Thera3an  class  of  citizens  with  their  Perioeki,  as  established  by 
Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  this 
fact,  because  the  arrangements  of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  by  some 
authors  as  if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Kyrene; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of  the  Battiadt^, 
nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived  after  that  dynasty  wHvS  finally 
expelled,  since  the  munber  of  new  citizens,  and  the  large  change  of 
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property,  introduced  by  Arkesihius  tlie  Third,  would  render  them 
inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PAN-HELI^ENIC  FESTIVALS — OLYMPrC,    PYTHIAN,    NEMEAN,    AND   ISTH- 
MIAN. 

In  the  precedini^  chapters  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  pre- 
sentins:  to  the  reader  a  picture  altogether  incoherent  and  destitute  of 
central  effect.  I  have  specitied  briefly  each  of  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred towns  which  agreed  in  bearing  the  Hellenic  name,  and  recounted 
its  birth  and  early  life,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes— but  without  being 
able  to  point  out  any  action  and  reaction,  exploits  or  sufterings,  pros- 
perity or  misfortune,  glory  or  disgrace,  (,'onimon  to  all.  To  a  great 
deirree,  this  is  a  characteristic  inseparabk*  from  the  history  of  Greece 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end;  for  the  only  political  unity  which  it 
ever  receives,  is  the  melancholy  unity  of  subjection  under  all-con- 
quering Rome.  Nothing  short'  of  force  will  efface  in  the  mind  of  a 
free  Greek  the  idea  of  his  city  as  an  autonomous  and  separate  organi- 
zation. The  village  is  a  fraction,  but  the  city  is  an  unit,— and  the 
highest  of  all  political  units,  not  admitting  of  being  consolidated  with 
others  into  a  ten  or  a  hundred,  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  separate  and 
individual  mark.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  race,  both  in  their 
primitive  country  and  in  their  colonial  settlements — in  their  early  as 
well  as  in  their  late  history— splitting  by  natural  fracture  into  a  mul- 
titude of  self-administering,  indivisible  cities.  But  that  which  marks 
the  early  historical  period  before  Peisistratus,  and  which  impresses 
upon  it  an  incoherence  at  once  so  fatiguing  and  so  irremediable,  is, 
that  as  yet  no  causes  have  arisen  to  counteract  this  political  isolation. 
Each  city,  whether  progressive  or  stationary,  prudent  or  adventurous, 
turbulent  or  tranquil,  follows  out  its  own  thread  of  existence,  having 
no  partnership  or  common  purposes  with  the  rest,  nor  being  yet  con- 
strained into  any  active  communion  with  them  by  extraneous  forces. 
In  like  manner,  the  races  which  on  every  side  surround  the  Hellenic 
*  world  appear  distinct  and  unconnected^  not  yet  taken  up  into  any 
co-operating  mass  or  system. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of  Peisistratus,  this  state  of 
things  becomes  altered  both  in  and  out  of  Hellas — the  former  as  a 
consequence  of  the  latter.  For  at  that  time  begins  the  formation  of 
the  i^reat  Persian  empire,  which  absorbs  into  itself  not  only  Upper 
Asia"  and  Asia  Minor,  but  also  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Grecian  cities  themselves;  while  the 
conmion  danger,  from  this  vast  aggregate,  threatening  the  greater 
states  of  Greece  proper,  drives  them,  m  spite  of  |;Teat  reluctance  and 
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jealousy,  into  active  union.  Hence  arises  a  new  impulse,  counter- 
working the  natural  tendency  to  political  isolation  in  the  Hellenic 
cities,  and  centralizing  their  proceedings  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
two  centuries  succeeding  650  B.C.;  Athens  and  Sparta  both  availing 
themselves  of  the  centralizing  tendencies  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
Persian  war.  But  during  the  interval  between  776-560  B.C.,  no  such 
tendency  can  l>e  traced  even  in  commencement,  nor  any  constraining 
force  calculated  to  bring  it  about.  Even  Thucydides,  as  we  may  see 
by  his  excellent  preface,  knew  of  nothing  during  these  two  centuries 
except  separate  city-politics  and  occasional  wars  between  neighbors. 
The  only  event,  according  to  him,  in  which  any  considerable  number 
of  Grecian  cities  were  jointly  concerned,  was  the  war  between  Chalkis 
and  Eretria,  the  date  of  which  we  do  not  know.  In  that  war,  several 
cities  took  part  as  allies;  Samos,  among  others,  with  Eretria — Miletus 
with  Chalkis:  how  far  the  alliances  of  either  may  have  extended,  we 
have  no  evidence  to  inform  us,  but  the  presumption  is  that  no  great 
number  of  Grecian  cities  was  comprehended  in  them.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  this  war  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria  was  the  nearest 
approach,  and  the  only  approach,  to  a  Pan-Hellenic  proceeding, 
which  Thucydides  indicates  between  the  Trojan  and  the  Persian  wars. 
Both  he  and  Herodotus  present  this  early  period  only  by  way  of  pre- 
face and  contrast  to  that  which  follows — wiien  the  Pan-Hellenic  spirit 
and  tendencies,  though  never  at  any  time  predominant,  yet  counted 
for  a  powerful  element  in  history,  and  sensibly  modilied  the  universal 
instinct  of  city-isolation.  They  tell  us  little  about  it,  either  because 
they  could  find  no  trustworthy  informants,  or  because  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  captivate  the  imagination  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Persian  or  the  Peloponnesian  w'ars.  From  whatever  cause  their 
silence  arises,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  since  the  phenomena 
of  the  two  centuries  from  776  to  560  B.C.,  though  not  susceptible 
of  any  central  grouping,  must  have  presented  the  most  instructive 
matter  for  study,  had  they  been  preserved.  In  no  period  of  history 
have  there  ever  been  formed  a  greater  number  of  new^  political  com- 
munities, under  nuich  variety  of  circumstances,  personal  as  well  as 
local.  A  few  chronicles,  however  destitute  of  philosophy,  reporting 
the  exact  march  of  some  of  these  colonies  from  their  commencement 
—amidst  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  amalgamation  with  strange 
natives,  as  well  as  on  a  fresh  distribution  of  land — would  have  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  both  of  Greek  character  and  Greek  social 
existence. 

Taking  the  two  centuries  now  under  review,  then,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  not  only  no  growing  political  unity  among  the  Grecian 
states,  but  a  tendency  even  to  the  contrary— to  dissemination  and 
mutual  estrangement,'  Not  so,  however,  in  regard  to  the  other  feel- 
ings of  unity  capable  of  subsisting  between  men  who  acknowledge  no 
common  political  authority— sjTupathies  founded  on  common  religion, 
lajv'uaoe,   belief  of  race,   legends,   tastes  and  customs,   intellectual 
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appetencies,  sense  of  proportion  and  artistic  excellence,  recreative 
en  ovment,  etc.  On  all  these  points,  the  manifestations  of  Hellenic 
unitv  become  more  and  more  pronounced  and  comprehensive,  in  spite 
of  increased  political  dissemination,  throughout  the  same  period 
The  breadth  of  common  sentiment  and  sympathy  between  Greek  and 
Greek  to"-ether  with  the  conception  of  multitudinous  periodical 
meetin-s  as  an  indispensable  portion  of  existence,  appears  decidedlv 
ei-eater  in  560  B.C.  than  it  had  been  a  century  before.  It  was  fostered 
bv  the  increased  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  Greeks  as  compared 
with  foreiR-ners-a  conviction  gradually  more  and  more  justified  as 
Grecian  art  and  intellect  improved,  and  as  the  survey  of  foreign  coun^ 
tries  became  extended— as  well  as  by  the  many  new  efforts  ot  men  of 
ffcnius  in  the  field  of  music,  poetry,  statuary,  and  architecture;  each 
of  whom  touched  chords  of  feeling,  belonging  to  other  Greeks  hardly 
less  than  to  his  own  peculiar  city.  At  the  same  time,  the  hfe  ot  each 
peculiar  city  continues  distinct,  and  even  gathers  to  itsejf  a  greater 
abundance  of  facts  and  internal  interests;  so  that  during  the  two 
centuries  now  under  review  there  was  in  the  mind  ot  eveiy  Greek 
an  increase  both  of  the  city-feeling  and  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  feeling, 
])ut  on  the  other  hand  a  decline  of  the  old  sentiment  of  separate  race 

—Doric,  Ionic,  ^Eolic.  ^    ,  . 

I  have  already,  in  my  former  volume,  touched  upon  the  many- 
sided  character  of  the  Grecian  religion,  entering  as  it  did  into  all  the 
enioyments  and  sufferings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  affections  and 
antipathies  of  the  people-not  simply  imposing  restraints  and  obli- 
gations, but  protecting,  multiplying  and  diversifying  all  the  social 
pleasures  and  all  the  decorations  of  existence.  Each  city  and  even 
each  villacre  had  its  peculiar  religious  festiva  s,  wherein  the  sacri- 
tices  to  the  gods  were  usually  followed  by  public  recreations  of  one 
kind  or  other— by  feasting  on  the  victims,  processional  marches. 
^umncr  and  dancing,  or  competition  in  strong  and  active  exercises 
The  festival  was  originally  local,  but  friendship  or  communion  of 
race  was  shown  by  inviting  others,  non-residents,  to  partake  in  its 
attractions.  In  the  case  of  a  colony  and  its  metropolis  it  was 
a  frequent  practice  that  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  honored 
with  a  privileged  seat  at  the  festivals  of  the  colony,  or  that  one 
of  their  number  was  presented  with  the  first  taste  of  the  sacriti- 
cial  victim.    Keciprocal  frequentatiou  of  religious  festivals  was  tnus 

the  standing  evidence  of  friendship  and  fraternity  among  cities  not 
politically  united.  That  it  must  have  existed  to  a  certain  degree 
from  the  earliest  days,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt;  thougn  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod  we  find  only  the  celebration  of  funeral  games, 
by  a  chief  at  his  own  private  expense,  in  honor  of  his  deceased  tather 
or  friend— with  all  the  accompanying  recreations,  however,  ot  a 
public  festival,  and  with  strangers  not  only  present,  but  also  con- 
tending for  valuable  prizes.  Passing  to  historical  Greece  during  the 
seventh  century  b.c  ,  we  find  evidence  of  two   festivals,  even  then 
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verv  coiisick-rable.  aud  frequented  by  Greeks  Irom  raany  d'feicnt 
citiea  and  districts— the  festival  at  Delos.  m  honor  of  Apollo  the 
great  place  of  meeting  for  louians  throughout  the  Agean— and  the 

T^iiomeric  Ilvmn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  which  must  be  placed 
earlier  than  600  b'.c.,  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  splendor  of  the 
Delian  festival,  unrivalled  throughout  Greece,  as  it  would  appear. 
durin<-  all  the  first  period  of  this  history,  for  wealth,  finery  of  atmy. 
and  variety  of  exhibitions  as  well  in  poetical  genms  as  in  bodily 
activity-equalling  probably  at  tliat  time,  if  not  surpassing    ti.e 
Olvmoic  ttames.    "Tiie  complete  and  undiminished  grandeur  of  this 
Delian Pan-Iouic  festival  is  one  of  our  chief  marks  of  the  first  period 
of  Grecian  historv,  before  the  comparative  prostration  of  the  Ionic 
Greeks  throu-h  tlie  rise  of  Persia.     It  was  celebrated  periodically  in 
every  fourth  vear.  to  the  honor  of  Apollo  aud  Artemis.  _  Moreover  it 
was  distinguished  from  the  Olympic  games  by  two  c.rcumst^anccH 
both  deserving  of  notice— first,  by  including  solemn  matclies  not  oulj 
of  gymnasticrbut  also  of  musical  and  poetical  excellence,  whereas 
the  latter  had  no  place  at  Olympia;  secondly,  by  the  admission  of 
men    women  and  children  indiscriminately  as  spectators,  wliercas 
women  were  formerly  excluded  from  the  Olympic  cercraouy.     buch 
exclusion  may  have'depended  in  part  on  the  mlam    «'  "f «»  "f 
Olympia,  less  e.isily  approachable  by  females  than  the  island  of  Delo> , 
but  even  m;,kiug  allowance  for  this  circun.stane*.  both    l.e  one  dis- 
tinction and  other  mark  the  rougher  ciia.acter  o    the  .Elolo-Dorians 
a  Peloponnesus.      The   Delian   festij-a  ,    which  §rea  ly   «l^v mdled 
awav  d  irin.'  tlie  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  to 
Pe^^ia   was  i-cvived  afterward  by  Athens  during  the  pe.iod  of  her 
empire,  when  she  was  seeking  in  every  way  to  st.engtlieu  her  cen- 
tal ascendency  in  the  ^geau.     But  though  itcontumed  to.be  osteu- 
atiously  celebrated  uuder  h.T  management,  it,  never  regained  da 
commanding  sanctity  and  crowded  frequentaiion  which  we  find 
attested  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  tor  its  earlier  period. 

VerTdUIcrent  was  the  fate  of  the  Olympic  festival-  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheius  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  old  oracular  temple  ot  the 
Olvnipian  Zeus-which  not  only  grew  up  uninterruptedly  from  small 
beSngs  to  the  maximum  of  Pan-Heller  ic  importance,  but  even 
mlservel  its  crowds  of  visitors  and  its  celebrity  for  many  centuries 
aft^r  the  extinctiou  of  Greek  freedom,  and  only  received  its  final 
abolition,  after  more  than  1100  years  of  continuance,  from  the  decree 
of  be  Christian  emperor  Theodosius  in  394  a.d.  I  have  already 
recounted  n  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History,  the  attempt  made 
Pheidon  despot  of  Argos,'to  restore  to  the  Pisatans.  or  to  acquire  for 
1,  msdf  the  administration  of  this  fcstival-an  event  which  proves 
the  importance  of  the  festival  in  Peloponnesus,  even  so  early  as  710 
DC  At  that  time,  aud  for  some  years  afterwards,  it  seems  to  have 
been  frc quentcd  c!  ieflv.  if  not  ex.>lusively.  by  the  neighboring  inhabi- 
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tants  of  Central  and  Western  Peloponnesus — Spartans,  Messenians, 

Arkadians,   Tripliyliatis,   Pisatans,   Eleians,   and  Achseans — and  It 
forms  an  important  link  connecting  the  ^tolo-Eleians,  and    their 

grivileges  as  Agonothets,  to  solemnize  and  preside  over  it,  with 
parta.  From  the  year  720  B.C.,  we  trace  positive  evidences  of 'the 
gradual  presence  of  more  distant  Greeks — Corinthians,  Megarians, 
Boeotians,  Athenians,  and  even  Smyrnjeans  from  Asia.  We  observe 
also  otlier  proofs  of  growing  importance,  in  the  increased  number 
and  variety  of  matches  exhibited  to  the  spectators,  and  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  simple  crown  of  olive,  an  honorary"  reward  in 
place  of  the  more  substantial  present  which  the  Olympic  festival  and 
all  other  Grecian  festivals  began  by  conferring  upon  the  victor.  The 
humble  contititution  of  the  Olympic  games  presented  originally  noth- 
iu<j:  more  than  a  match  of  runners  in  the  measiu*ed  course  called  the 
Stadium.  A  continuous  series  of  the  victorious  runners  was  formally 
inscribed  and  preserved  by  the  Eleians,  beginning  with  Koixebus  in 
776  B.C.,  and  was  made  to  serve  by  chronological  inquires  from  the 
third  century  B.C.  downwards,  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  Grecian  events.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad  after  Koroebus  that  Daikles  the  Messenian  first 
received  for  his  victory  in  the  stadium  no  farther  recompense  than  a 
wreatli  from  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  Olympia:  the  honor  of  being 
proclaimed  victor  was  found  sufficient,  without  any  pecuniary  addi- 
tion. But  until  the  fourteenth  Olympiad  (724  B.C.)  there  was  no  other 
match  for  the  spectators  to  witness  besides  that  of  simple  runners  in 
the  stadium,  On  that  occasion  a  second  race  was  first  introduced, 
of  runners  in  the  double  stadium,  or  up  and  down  the  course.  In  the 
next  or  fifteenth  Olympiad  (720  B.C.)  a  third  match,  the  long  course 
for  runners,  or  several  times  up  and  clown  the  stadium.  There  were 
thus  three  races — the  simple  Stadium,  the  double  Stadium,  orDiaulos, 
and  the  long  course  or  Dolichos,  all  for  runners — which  continued 
without  addition  until  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  when  the  wrestling- 
match  and  the  complicated  Pentathlon  (including  jumping,  running, 
the  quoit,  the  javelin,  and  wrestling)  were  both  a.ddcd.  A  further 
novelty  appears  in  the  twenty-third  Olympiad  (688  B.C.),  the  boxing- 
match  ;  and  another  still  more  important  in  the  twentj'-fifth  (680  B.C.), 
the  chariot  with  four  full-grown  horses.  This  last-mentioned 
addition  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  not  merel}^  as  it  diversified 
the  sceme  by  the  introduction  of  horses,  but  also  as  it  brought  in 
a  totally  new  class  of  competitors — rich  men  and  women,  who 
possessed  the  finest  horses  and  could  hire  tlie  most  skillful 
drivers,  without  any  personal  superiority  or  power  of  bodily 
display  in  themselves.  The  prodigious  exhibition  of  wealth  in 
which  the  chariot  proprietors  indulged,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of 
growing  importance  in  the  Olympic  games,  but  also  served  materially 
to  increase  that  importance  and  to  heighten  the  interest  of  spectator. 
'I'wo  further  matches  were  added  in  the  thirty-third  Olympiad  (648 
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B.C.) — the  Pankration,  or  boxing  and  wrestling  conjoined,  with  the 

hand  unarmed  or  divested  of  that  hard  leather  cestus  worn  by  the 
pugilist,  which  rendered  the  blow  of  the  latter  more  terrible,  but  at 
the  same  time  prevented  him  from  grasping  or  keeping  hold  of  his 
adversary — and  the  single  race-horse.  Many  other  novelties  were 
introduced  one  after  the  other,  which  it  is  unnecessary  fully  to  enu- 
merate— the  race  between  men  clothed  in  full  panoply  and  bearing 
each  his  shield — the  different  matches  between  boys,  analogous  to 
those  between  full-grown  men,  and  between  colts  of  the  same  nature 
as  between  full-grown  horses.  At  the  maximum  of  its  attraction  the 
Olympic  solemnity  occupied  five  days,  but  until  the  seventy-seventh 
Olympiad,  all  the  various  matches  had  been  compressed  into  one — 
beginning  at  daybreak  and  not  always  closing  before  dark.  The 
sevent3^-seventh  Olympiad  follows  immediately  after  the  successful 
expulsion  of  the  Persian  invaders  from  Greece,  when  the  Pan-Hel- 
lenic feeling  had  been  keenly  stimulated  by  resistance  to  a  common 
enemy;  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  this  was  a  suitable  moment 
for  imparting  additional  dignity  to  the  chief  national  festival. 

We  are  thus  enabled  partially  to  trace  the  steps  whereby,  during 
the  two  centuries  succeeding  776  b.c,  the  festiv^al  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus  in  the  Pisatid  gradually  passed  from  a  local  to  a  national  char- 
acter, and  acquired  an  attractive  force  capable  of  bringing  together 
into  temporary  union  the  dispersed  fragments  of  Hellas,  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Trebizoud.  In  this  important  function  it  did  not  long  stand 
alone.  During  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  three  other  festivals,  at  first 
local,  become  successively  nationalized — the  Pythia  near  Delphi,  the 
Isthmia  near  Corinth,  the  Nemea  near  Kleone,  between  Sikyon  and 
Argos. 

In  regard  to  the  Pythian  festival,  we  find  a  short  notice  of  the  par 
ticular  incidents  and  individuals  by  whom  its  reconstitution  and 
enlargement  were  brougiit  about — a  notice  the  more  interesting,  inas- 
much as  these  very  incidents  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  some- 
thing like  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism,  standing  almost  alone  in  an  age 
which  presents  little  else  in  operation  except  distinct  citj^-interests. 
At  the  time  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo  was 
composed  (probabl}'  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.),  the  Pythian  festival 
had  as  yet  acquired  little  eminence.  The  rich  and  holy  temple  of 
j\pollo  was  then  purely  oracular,  established  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating to  pious  inquirers  **the  counsels  of  the  Immortals." 
.Multitudes  of  visitors  came  to  consult  it,  as  well  as  to  sacrifice  vic- 
tims and  to  deposit  costly  olferings;  but  while  the  god  delighted  in 
the  sound  of  the  harp  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing  of  ptieans, 
he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  encourage  horse-races  and  chariot- 
races  in  the  neighborhood.  Nay,  this  psalmist  considers  that  the 
noise  of  horses  would  be  ''a  nuisance" — the  drinking  of  mules  a 
desecration  to  the  sacred  fountains— and  the  ostentation  of  fine-built 
chariots  objectiouable,  as  tending  to  divert  the  attention  of  spectators 
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away  from  the  great  temple  and  its  wealth.  From  such  inconven- 
iences the  god  was  protected  by  placing  his  sanctuar}^  "in  the  rocky 
Pytho  " — a  rugged  and  uneven  recess,  of  no  great  dimensions,  embos- 
omed in  the  southern  declivity  of  Parnassus,  and  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  topmost  Parnassian  summits 
reach  a  height  of  near  8,000  feet.  The  situation  was  extremely  im- 
posing, but  unsuited  by  nature  for  the  congregation  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  spectators — altogether  impracticable  for  chariot-races 
— and  only  rendered  practicable  by  later  art  and  outlay  for  the  theater 
as  well  as  for  the  stadium ;  the  original  stadium,  when  first  estab- 
lished, was  placed  in  the  plain  beneath.  Such  a  site  furnished  little 
means  of  subsistence,  but  the  sacrifices  and  presents  of  visitors  ena- 
bled the  ministers  of  the  temple  to  live  in  abundance,  and  gathered 
together  by  degrees  a  village  aroimd  it. 

Near  the  sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  about  the  same  altitude,  was 
situated  the  ancient  Phokian  town  of  Krissa,  on  a  projecting  spur  of 
Parnassus — overhung  above  b}^  the  line  of  rocky  precipice  called  the 
Pha?driades,  and  itself  overhanging  below  the  deep  ravine  through 
wliich  flows  the  river  Peistus.  On  the  other  side  of  this  river  rises 
the  steep  moimtain  Kirphis,  which  projects'  southward  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf — the  river  reaching  that  gulf  through  the  broad  Kris- 
Sican,  or  Kirrhaean  plain,  which  stretches  westward  nearly  to  the 

Lokrian  town  of  Amphissa;  a  plain  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, though  least  so  in  its  eastern  part  immediately  under  the 
Kirphis,  where  the  /seaport  Kirrha  was  placed.  The  temple,  the  ora- 
cle, and  the  wealth  of  Pytho,  belong  to  the  very  earliest  periods  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  But  the  octennial  solemn ity*^ in  honor  of  the  god 
included  at  first  no  other  competition  except  that  of  bards,  who  sang 
each  a  pgean  with  the  harp.     It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  my 

E receding  volume,  that  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  held  one  of  its 
alf-yearly  meetings  near  the  temple  of  Pytho,  the  other  at  Ther- 
mopylae. 

In  those  early  times  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  was  com- 
posed, the  town  of  Krissa  appears  to  have  been  great  and  powerful, 
possessing  all  the  broad  plain  between  Parnassus,  Kirphis,  and  the 
gulf,  to  which  latter  it  gave  its  name — and  possessing  also,  what  was 
a  property  not  less  valuable,  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of  Pytho  itself, 
which  the  Hymn  identifies  with  Krissa,  not  indicating  Delphi  as  a 
separate  place.  The  Krissacans  doubtless  derived  great  profits  from 
the  number  of  visitors  w^ho  came  to  visit  Delphi,  both  by  land  and  by 
sea,  and  Kirrha  was  originally  only  the  name  for  their  seaport. 
Gradually,  however,  the  port  appears  to  have  grown  in  importance 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  just  as  Apollonia  and  Ptolemais  came  to 
equal  Kyreue  and  Barka,  and  as  Plymouth  Dock  has  swelled  into 
Devonport;  wiiile  at  the  same  time  the  sanctuary  of  Pytho  w4th  its 
administrators  expanded  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  and  came  to  claim 
an  if\drprndont  existence  of  irs  own.     Thr  original  relations  between 
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Krissa,  Kirrha,  and  Delphi,  were  in  this  manner  at  length  subverted, 
the  fii-st  declining  and  the  two  latter  rising.  The  Krissacans  found 
themselves  dispossessed  of  the  management  of  the  temple,  which 
passed  to  the  Delphians ;  as  well  as  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
visitors,  whose  disbursements  went  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of 
Kirrha.  Krissa  was  a  primitive  city  of  the  Phokian  name,  and  could 
boast  of  a  place  as  such  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  so  that  her  loss  of 
importance  was  not  likely  to  be  quietly  endured.  Moreover,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  facts,  already  suflacient  in  themselves  as  seeds  of 
quarrel,  we  are  told  that  the  Kirrhseans  abused  their  position  as  mas- 
ters of  the  avenue  to  the  temple  by  sea,  and  levied  exorbitant  tolls  on* 
the  visitors  who  landed  there— a  number  constantly  increasing  from 
the  multiplication  of  the  transmarine  colonies,  and  from  the  pros- 
perity of  those  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Besides  such  offence  agamst  the 
general  Grecian  public,  thev  had  also  incurred  the  enmity  of  their 
Phokian  neighbors  by  outrages  upon  women,  Phokian  as  well  as 
Argeian,  who  were  returning  from  the  temple. 

Thus  stood  the  case,  apparently,  about  595  b.c,  when  the  Am- 
phiktyonic meeting  interfered— either  prompted  by  the  Phokian g;  or 
perhaps  on  their  own  fei)Outaneous  impulse,  out  of  regard  to  the  tem- 
ple—to punish  the  Kirrha^ans.  After  a  war  of  ten  years,  the  first 
sacred  war  in  Greece,  this  object  was  completely  accomplished  by  a 

joint  force  of  Thessalians  under  Eurylochus,  Sykyonians  under  Kleis- 
thenes,  and  Athenians  under  Alkmseon;  the  Athenian  Solon  being 
the  person  who  originated  and  enforced  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
council  the  proposition  of  interference.  Kirrha  appears  to  have 
made  a  strenuous  resistance  until  its  supplies  from  the  sea  were 
intercepted  by  the  naval  force  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes.  Even 
after  the  town  was  taken,  its  inhabitants  defended  themselves  for 
some  time  on  the  heights  of  Kirphis.  At  length,  however,  they  were 
thoroughly  subdued.  Their  town  was  destroyed  or  left  to  subsist 
merelv  as  a  landing-place;  while  the  whole  adjoining  plain  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Delphian  god,  whose  domains  thus  touched  the  sea. 
Under  this  sentence,  pronounced  by  the  religious  feeling  of  Greece 
and  sanctified  bv  a  solemn  oath  publicly  sworn  and  inscribed  at  Del- 
phi the  land  was  condemned  to  remain  untilledand  unplanted,  with- 
out'any  species  of  human  care,  and  serving  only  for  the  pastiira^e  of 
cattle  The  latter  circumstance  was  convenient  to  the  temple,  inas- 
much as  it  furnished  abundance  of  victims  for  the  pilgrims  who 
landed  and  came  to  sacrifice— for  without  preliminary  sacrifice  no 
man  could  consult  the  oracle;  while  the  entire  prohibition  of  tillage 
was  the  only  means  of  obviating  the  growth  of  another  troublesome 
neighbor  on  the  seaboard.  The  ruin  of  Kirrha  in  this  war  is  certain : 
though  the  necessity  of  a  harbor  for  visitors  arriving  by  sea,  led  to 
the  £^radual  revival  of  the  town  upon  a  humbler  scale  of  pretension. 
But  the  fate  of  Krissa  is  not  so  clear,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was 
destroyed,  or  left  subsisting  in  a  position  of  inferiority  with  regard  to 
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Delphi.  From  this  time  forward,  however,  the  Delphian  commuDity 
appear  as  substantive  and  autonomous,  exercising  in  their  own  right 
the  management  of  the  temple;  though  we  shall  find,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  the  Phokians  contest  this  right,  and  lay  claim  to 
the  management  of  it  for  themselves— a  remnant  of  that  early  period 
when  the  oracle  stood  in  the  domain  of  the  Phokian  Krissa  There 
seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  standing  antipathy  between  the  Del- 
phians  and  the  Phokians. 

The  Sacred  War  just  mentioned— emanating  from  a  solemn  Am- 
phiktyonic  decree,  carried  on  jointly  by  troops  ot  different  states  whom 
we  do  not  know  to  have  ever  before  co-operated,  and  directed  exclu- 
sively toward  an  object  of  common  interest— is  in  itself  a  fact  of  hio-h 
importance  as  manifesting  a  decided  growth  of  Pan-Hellenic  feeling. 
Sparta  is  not  named  as  interfering— a  circumstance  which  seems 
remarkable  when  we  consider  both  her  power,  even  as  it  then  stood 
and  her  intimate  connection  with  the  Delphian  oracle— while  the 
Athenians  appear  as  the  chief  movers,  through  the  greatest  and  best 
of  their  citizens.  The  credit  of  a  large-minded  patriotism  rests  prom- 
inently upon  them. 

But  if  this  sacred  war  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  Pan-Hellenic  spirit 
was  growing  stronger,  the   positive  result  in  which  it  ended  rein- 
forced that  spirit  still  farther.     The  spoils  of  Kirrha  were  employed 
by  the  victorious  allies  in  founding  the  Pythian  games.     The  octennial 
festival  hitherto  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  honor  of  the  god,  including 
no  other  competition  except  in  the  harp  and  the  pa^an,  was  expanded 
into  comprehensive  games  on  the  model  of  the  Olympic,  with  matches 
not  only  of  music,  but  also  of  gymnastics  and  chariots— celebrated, 
not  at  Delphi  itself,  but  on  the  maritime  plain  near  the  ruined  Kir- 
rha-and  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Amphiktvons  them- 
selves.    I  have  already  mentioned  that  Solon  provided  large  rewards 
for  such  Athenians  as  gained  victories  in  the  Olympic  and   Isthmian 
games,  thereby  indicating  his  sense  of  the  great'value  of  the  national 
games  as  a  means  of  promoting  Hellenic  intercommunion.     It  was  the 
same  feeling  which  instigated  the  foundation  of  the  new  games  on  the 
KirrhcTan  plain,  in  commemoration  of  the  vindicated  honor  of  Apollo 
and  in  the  territory  newly  made  over  to  him.   They  were  celebrated  in 
the  autumn,  or  first  half  of  every  third  Olympic  year;  the  Amphik- 
tyons  being  the  ostensible  Agonothets  or  administrators,  and  appoint- 
ing persons  to  discharge  the  duty  in  their  names.  At  the  first  Pythian 
ceremony  (in  586  B.C.),  valuable  rewards  were  given  to  the  different 
victors;  at  the  second  (582  b.c),  nothing  was  conferred  but  wreaths 
of  laurel— the  rapidly  attained  celebrity  of  the  games  being  such  as 
to  render  any  farther  recompense  superfluous.     The  Sikyonian  des- 
pot, Kleisthenes  himself,  one  the  leaders  in  the  conquest  of  Kirrha 
gained  the  prize  at  the  chariot-race  of  the  second  Pythia.     We  find 
other  great  personages  in  Greece  frequently  mentioned  as  competi- 
tors, and  the  games  long  maintained  a  dignity  second  onlv  to  the 
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Olympic,  over  which  indeed  they  had  some  advantages  •  first  th^t 
thev  were  not  abused  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  S  jealousies 
and  antipat  lies  of  any  administering  state,  as  the^dlySpir™ 
%vere  perverted  by  the  feleians,  on  more  than  one  occasir.^nexf  Sa? 
they  comprised  music  and  poetry  as  well  as  bodily-displkr  From 
the  circumstances  attending  their  foundation,  the^Pythhm  S^ 
Sv'nJ^ifr''  more  than  the  Olympic,  the  title  bestoCd  on^them 
%?^^^^^^^^°^s-  ;  t^e  common  Agon  of  the  Greeks. » 

1  he  Olympic  and  Pythian  games  continued  always  to  be  the  mn<^f 
venerated  so  emnities  in  Greece.  Yet  the  Nemea  and  IstE 
acquired  a  celebrity  not  much  inferior;  the  Olympic  prize  couS 
for  he  highest  of  all.  Both  the  Nei^iea  and  Isthmirwere  d^^^^^^^^^^ 
guished  from  the  other  two  festivals  by  occurring  not  olce  in  four 
'  years,  but  once  in  two  years;  the  fornfer  in  the  second  and  fourth 
vearsof  each  Olympiad,  the  latter  in  the  first  and  third  years  To 
both  IS  assigned,  according  to  Greek  custom,  an  ori-in  connected 
wi  h  the  interesting  persons  and  circumstances  of  legendl^ry  aSity 
but  our  historica^^  knowledge  of  both  begins  withlhe  six^rcemu^ 

piad  slor  5lr^79  ?firJ  ^.'^'%^  ''  P^"''^*^^  ^^  belonging  to  Olym^ 
piad  53  or  53  (o72-568  B.C.),  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  Sacred 

War  above-mentioned  and  to  the  origin  of  the  P>thia.  The  festival 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Nemean  Zeus,  in  the  valley  of  £mea 
between  Philus  and  Kleonse.  The  Kleon;^ans  themselves  were 
originally  Its  presidents,  until,  some  period  after  460  b  c  the  W 
lans  deprived  them  of  that  honor  and  assumed  the  hon^frs  of  admi: 
istration  to  themselves.     The  Nemean  games  had  their  Hellanodite 

iLXmpfc^  '"  ^""^  '''^'''  """^  '"  ^'^'''^^^  '^'  prizes,  Lwellt 
«  mnf  !olr  ^  ^f  ^  Isthmian  festival,  our  first  historical  information  is 
a  little  earlier,  for  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Solon  conferred  a 
premium  upon  every  Athenian  citizen  who  gained  a  prize  at  ?hat 
festival  as  well  as  at  the  Olympian-in  or  after  594  b  c  It  was  cele- 
brated  by  the  Corinthians  at  their  isthmus,  in  honor  of  Poseidon 
and  If  we  may  draw  any  inference  from  the  legends  respecdn^s 
foundation,  which  is  ascribed  sometimes  to  Theleus.  the  AHans 
appear  to  have  identified  it  with  the  antiquities  of  their  own  sta?e 

We  tluis  perceive  that  the  interval  between  600-5G0  b  c    exhibits 
he  firs   historical  manifestation  of  the  Pythia,  Isthmia%nd  Nemea-^ 

1:1^.    %f tf  T''  '^. '"  '^'  'H''  ^^^"^  ^^^^^1  i«t^  Pan:Hellenic  festi. 
vais.     1 0  the  Olympic  games,  for  some  time  the  only  great  center  of 

union  among  all  the  widely  dispersed  Greeks,  are  now  added  three 

other  sacred  Agones  of  the  like  public,  open,  natioLl  character 

constituting  visible  marks  as  well  as  tutelV  bonds  of  StT^ 

Hellenism,  and  insuring  to  every  Greek  who  went  to  compete  in  the 

matches  a  safe  and  inv  olate  transit  even  through  hostile  Hellene 

states.    These  four,  all  in  or  near  Peloponnesus,  and  one  of  which 

occuiTed  m  each  year,  formed  the  period  or  cycle  of  sacred  -Imes 
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ana  those  who  had  gained  prizes  at  all  the  fo"^f  f^^'^mnic  vktoJs 
desio-nalion  of  Periodouikes.     The  houors  paid  to  01yn?PifJ>ctor9 

on  tC  return  to  their  native  city,  were  f  odig»0"«  X?4°  J,^  %^^ 
rpntnrv  n  c  and  became  even  more  extravagant  afterwards.  >\  e 
,!  r7,r,^;k'  that  in  the  Olympic  games  alone,  the  oldest  as  well  as 
Sf  mos^  illusSousVf  the  S  thi  musical  and  intellectual  element 
was  vantiar  All  the  three  nlore  recent  Agones  included  crowns 
Tor  exercise!  of  music  and  poetry,  along  with  gymnastics,  chariots, 

■""^t  wirnot  only  in  the  distinguishing  national  stamp  set  upon  these 

fnnr^reat  festivals  that  the  gradual  increase  of  Hellenic  family^ 
f^^il,frThiWted  itself  during  the  course  of  this  earliest  period  of 
oScifn  httory  Pu  suant  o  the  same  tendencies,  religious  festivals 
Pn  a  I  the  cSderable  towns  gradually  became  ^^re  and  more  opc^ 

and  accessible,  attracting  guests  as  well  '^^/TP^jf^,  wdl  as^  the 
ih^  honlpr       The  comparative  dignity  of  the  city,  as  well  as  me 

'  no'r^tdered  to        p?esi^ing  gol  /ere  ---- ^h'ere^^ 
admiration,  and  envy,  of  the  frequenting  ^f^ors      There  is  n™ 
fivp  pvidpnre  indeed  of  such  expansion  m  the  Attic  festivals  earner 
than  th7refsn  of  P^^^^  fi^«^  ^^^^^  ^^^  quadrennial  or 

gS^^^^^  the  ancient  annual  or  le-er  P^^^^ 

Kor  can  we  trace  the  steps  of  progress  in  regard  to  Thebes,  ^rcho- 
menus  Thespiai  Megara,  Sikyon,  Pellene,  J^gma,  Argos,  etc.  but 
weTnJulKon^  bdievi^g  that  such  was  t^e  f  n^Bra  re^^^^^^ 
Of  the  Olympic  or  Isthmian  victors  whom  Pindar  and  Simonides 
celebrated  maV  derived  a  portion  of  their  renown  from  previous  vic- 
Ss  acmired  at  several  of  these  local  contests-victories  sometimes 
oTumeTuras  to  prove  how  wide-spre^id  the  habit  of  reciprocal  f re 

quentation  had  become:  though  we  hnd,  e\^^  .\V.^^^in  w^^^^^ 
Sr     treaties  of  alliance  between   different  cities,  in  wmt^n  it  is 
fhoucrht  necessV^    confer  such  mutual  right  by  express  stipulation 
Temltatk^^^^^^^^  to  the  distinguished  gymnastic  or  niusical 

romSor.  bv  pr^^^^  of  great  value.  Tim^^us  even  asserted,  as  a 
Xf o  the  o!^^^rwee^^  pride  of  Kroton  and  Sybaris,  that  these  cities 
fr'ed  to  suSant  the  preeminence  of  the  Olympic  games  by  institut. 
in^irames  of  their  own  with  the  richest  prizes  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
safif  toe-a  statement  in  itself  not  worthy  of  cred  t,  yet  -everthek^^ 
ill  stratin^  the  animated  rivalry  known  to  prevail  among  the  Gic 

Li^nSs^  irprocuring  for  themselves  splendid  and  crowSed  games 
Arthe^fme  when  the  Homeric  hymn  to  feemeter  was  composed    he 
worshiD  of  that  -oddess  seems  to  have  been  purely  local  at  Eleusis. 
BiTbefore  t  f  R^rs^^^^  war,  the  festival  celebratecf  by  the  Athenians 
?verrS^  Demeter,  admitted  Greeks  of 

all  cltils  to  be  initiated,  and  was  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  them 

It  was  thus  that  the 'simplicity  and  strict  local  ^PPUca  ion  of  t^^^^ 
primitive  relio-ious  festival,  among  the  greater  states  m  Gieece, 
g mXally  exr^mdcd,  on  certain  grearoccasions  periodically  recurring, 
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into  an  elaborate  and  regulated  series  of  exhibitions— not  merely  ad- 
mitting, but  soliciting,  the  fraternal  presence  of  all  Hellenic  spectators. 
In  this  respect  Sparta  seems  to  have  formed  an  exception  to  the 
remaining  states.     Her  festivals  were  for  herself  alone,  and  her 

general  rudeness  towards  other  Greeks  was  not  materially  softened 
even  at  the  Karneia  and  Hyakinthia,  or  Gymnopaedise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Attic  Dionysia  were  gradually  exalted,  from  their  original 
rude  spontaneous  outburst  of  village  feeling  in  thankfulness  to  the 
god,  followed  by  song,  dance,  and  revelry  of  various  kinds— into 
costly  and  diversified  performances,  first  by  a  trained  chorus,  next 
by  actors  superadded  to  it.  And  the  dramatic  compositions  thus  pro- 
duced, as  they  embodied  the  perfection  of  Grecian  art,  so  they  were 
eminently  calculated  to  invite  a  Pan-Hellenic  audience  and  to  encour- 
age the  sentiment  of  Hellenic  unity.  The  dramatic  literature  of 
Athens  however  belongs  properly  to  a  later  period.    Previous  to  the 

year  560  B.C.,  we  see  onl^^  those  commencements  of  innovation 
which  drew  upon  Thespis  the  rebuke  of  Solon ;  who  however  himself 
contributed  to  impart  to  the  Panathenaic  festival  a  more  solemn  and 
attractive  character,  by  checking  the  license  of  the  rhapsodes  and 
insuring  to  those  present  a  full  orderly  recital  of  the  Iliad. 

The  sacred  games  and  festivals,  here  alluded  to  as  a  class,  took 
hold  of  the  Greek  mind  by  so  great  a  variety  of  feelings,  as  to  coun- 
terbalance in  a  high  degree  the  political  disseverance;  and  to  keep 
alive  among  their  wide-spread  cities  in  the  midst  of  constant  jealousy 
and  frequent  quaiTcl,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  congenial  senti- 
ment such  as  must  otherwise  have  died  away.  The  Theors,  or  sacred 
envoys  who  came  to  Olympia  or  Delphi  from  so  many  different  points, 
all  sacrificed  to  the  same  god  and  at  the  same  altar,  witnessed  the 
same  sports,  and  contributed  by  their  donatives  to  enrich  or  adorn 
one  respective  scene.  Moreover  the  festival  afforded  opportunity  for 
a  sort  of  fair,  including  much  traffic  amid  so  large  a  mass  of  specta- 
tors; and  besides  the  exhibitions  of  the  games  themselves,  there  wx^re 
recitations  and  lectures  in  a  spacious  council-room  for  those  who 
chose  to  listen  to  them,  by  poets,  rhapsodes,  philosophers  and  histori- 
ans—among which  last  the  history  of  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  been 
publicly  read  by  its  author.  Of  the  w^ealthy  and  great  men  in  the 
various  cities,  many  contended  simply  for  the  chariot- victories  and 
horse-victories.  But  there  w^ere  others  whose  ambition  was  of  a 
character  more  strictly  personal,  and  who  stripped  naked  as  runners, 
wrestlers,  boxers,  or  pankratiasts,  having  gone  through  the  extreme 
fatigue  of  a  complete  previous  training.  Kylon  whose  unfortunate 
attempt  to  usurp  the  scepter  at  Athens  has  been  recounted,  had  gained 
the  prize  in  the  Olympic  stadium:  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  the 
prince  of  Macedon,  had  run  for  it:  the  great  familv  of  the  r)iagorida3 
at  Rhodes,  who  furnished  magistrates  and  generals  to  their  native 
city,  supplied  a  still  greater  number  of  successful  boxers  and  pankra- 
tiastH  at  Olympia,  while  other  instances  also  occur  of  generals  named 
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bv  various  cities  from  the  list  of  successful  Olympic  gymnasts-  and 
the  odes  of  Pindar,  always  dearly  purchased,  attest  how  many  of  the 
great  and  wealthy  were  found  m  that  list.     The  perfect  popularity, 
and  equality  of  persons,  at  these  great  games,  is  a  feature  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  exact  adherence  to  predetermmed  rule,  and  the 
self-imposed  submission  of  the  immense  crowd  to  a  handful  of 
servants  armed  with  sticks,  who  executed  the  orders  of  the  Eleian 
Hellanodika\     The  ground  upon  which  the  ceremony  took  place,  and 
even  the  territory  of  the  administering   state,   was  protected  by  a 
"  Truce  of  God"  during  the  mouth  of  the  festival,  the  commencement 
of  which  was  formally  announced  by  heralds  sent  round  to  the  differ- 
ent states.      Treaties  of  peace  between  different  cities  were  often 
formally  commemorated  by  pillars  there  erected,  and  the  general  im- 
pression of  the  scene  suggested  nothing  but  ideas  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood among  Greeks.     And  I  may  remark  that  the  impression  of  the 
e-ames  as  belonging  to  all  Greeks,  and  to  none  but  Greeks,  was  stronger 
and  clearer  duriug  the  interval  between  600-300  B.C.,  than  it  came 
to  be  afterwards.     For  the  Macedonian  conquests  had  the  effect  of 
diluting  and  conupting  Hellenism,  by  spreading  an  exterior  varnish 
of  Hellenic   tastes  and  manners  over  a  wide  area  of  incongruous 
foreigners,  who  were  incapable  of  the  real  elevation  of  the  Hellenic 
character;  so  that  although  in  later  times  the  games  continued  un- 
diminished  both  in  attraction  and  in  number  of  visitors,  the  spirit  of 
Pan-Hellenic  communion  which  had  once  animated  the  scene  was  gone 
for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LYRIC  POETRY. — THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN. 

The  interval  between  776-560  b.c.  presents  to  us  a  remarkable 
expansion  of  Grecian  genius  in  the  creation  of  their  elegiac,  iambic, 
lyric,  clioric,  and  noinic  poetry,  which  was  diversified  in  a  great 
many  ways  and  im})roved  by  many  separate  masters.  The  creators 
of  all  these  dilferent  styles — from  Kallinus  and  Archilochus  down  to 
Stesichorus — fall  within  the  two  centuries  here  included;  though 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  "  the  proud  and  high-crested  bards,"  who  car- 
ried lyric  and  choric  poetry  to  the  maximum  of  elaboration  consistent 
with  full  poetical  effect,  lived  in  the  succeeding  century,  and  were 
contemporary  with  the  tragedian  ^schylus.  The  Grecian  drama, 
comic  as  well  as  tragic,  of  tiie  fifth  century  B.C.,  combined  the  lyric 
and  choric  song  witli  the  living  action  of  iambic  dialogue — thus  con- 
stituting the  last  ascending  movement  in  the  poetical  genius  of  the 
race.  Reserving  this  for  a  future  time,  and  for  the  history  of 
Athens,  to  which  it  more  particularly  belongs,  I  now  propose  to 
speak  only  of  the  poetical  movement  of  the  two  earlier  centuries, 
wherein  Athens  had  little  or  no  part.  So  scanty  are  the  remnants, 
unfortunately,  of  these  earlief  poets,  that  we  can  offer  little  except 
criticisms  borrowed  at  second  hand,  and  a  fevv  general  considerations 
on  their  workimi-s  and  tendencv. 

Archilochus  and  Kallinus  both  appear  to  fall  .about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  it  is  with  them  that  the  innovations  in 
Grecian  poetry  commence.  Before  them,  we  are  told,  there  existed 
nothing  but  the  Epos,  or  Dactylic  Hexameter  poetry  of  which  much 
has  been  said  in  iwj  former  volume — being  legendary  stories  or 
adventures  narrated,  together  with  addresses  or  hymns  to  the  gods. 
We  must  recollect,  too,  that  this  w?vS  not  only  the  whole  poetry,  but 
the  whole  literature  of  the  age.  Prose  composition  was  altogether 
unknown.     Writing,  if  beginning  to  be  employed  as  an  aid  to  a  few 

superior  men,  v/as  at  any  rate  generally  unused,  and  found  no  read* 
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ing  public.  The  voice  was  the  only  communicant,  and  the  ear  the 
only  recipient,  of  all  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  productive  minds 
in  the  community  found  themselves  impelled  to  pour  out ;  and  both 
voice  and  ear  were  accustomed  to  a  musical  recitation  or  chant, 
apparently  something  between  song  ^and  speech,  with  simple  rhythm 
and  a  still  simpler  occasional  accompaniment  from  the  primitive  four- 
stringed  harp.  Such  habits  and  requirements  of  the  voice  and  ear 
were,  at  that  time,  inseparably  associated  with  the  success  and  popu- 
larity of  the  poet,  and  contributed  doubtless  to  restrict  the  range  of 
subjects  with  which  he  could  deal.  The  type  was  to  a  certain  extent 
consecrated,  like  the  primitive  statues  of  the  gods,  from  which  men 
only  ventured  to  deviate  by  gradual  and  almost  unconscious  innova- 
tions. Moreover,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  b.c,  that 
genius  which  had  once  created  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  was  no  longer 
to  be  found.  The  work  of  hexameter  narrative  had  come  to  be 
prosecuted  by  less  gifted  persons — by  those  Cyclic  poets  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  in  the  preceding  volumes. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  amidst  very  uncertain  evidence, 
was  the  state  of  the  Greek  mind  immediately  before  elegiac  and  lyric 

Eoets  appeared;  while  at  the  same  time  its  experience  was  enlarging 
y  the  formation  of  new  colonies,  and  the  communion  among  various 
states  tending  to  increase  by  the  free  reciprocity  of  religious  games 
and  festivals.  There  arose  a  demand  for  turning  the  literature  of  the 
age  (I  use  this  word  as  synonymous  with  the  poetry)  to  new  feelings 
and  purposes,  and  for  applying  the  rich,  plastic,  and  musical  lan- 
guage of  the  old  epic,  to  present  passion  and  circumstance,  social  as 
welt  as  individual.  Such  a  tendency  had  become  obvious  in  Hesiod, 
even  within  the  range  of  hexameter  verse.  Now  the  same  causes 
which  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  subjects  of  poetry  inclined  men 
also  to  vary  the  meter.  In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  expansion  ol  Greek  music  was  the  immediate  deter- 
mining cause.    For  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  musical  scale 

and  instruments  of  the  Greeks,  originally  very  narrow,  were  mate- 
rially enlarged  by  borrowing  Tlom  Phyrgia  and  Lydia,  and  these 
acquisitions  seem  to  have  been  tirst  realized  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  through  the  Lesbian  harper  Terpander— the 
Phrygian  (or  Greco-Phrygian)  flute-player  Olympus — and  the  Arka- 
dian  or  Ba»otion  flute-player  Klonas.  Terpander  made  the  important 
advance  of  exchanging  the  original  four-stringed  harp  for  one  of  seven 
strings,  embracing  the  compass  of  one  octave  or  two  Greek  tetra- 
chords;  while  Olympus  as  well  as  Klonas  taught  many  new  ncmes  or 
tunes  on  the  flute,  to  which  the  Greeks  had  before  been  strangers 
— probably  also  the  use  of  a  flute  of  more  varied  musical  compass. 
Terpander  is  said  to  have  gained  the  prize  at  the  first  recorded  cele- 
bration of  the  Lacedaemonian  festival  of  the  Karneia,  in  676  B.C.  This 
is  one  of  the  best-ascertained  points  among  the  obscure  chrouolog}^  of 
the  seventh  century;  and  there  seem  grounds  for  assigning  Olympus 
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and  Klonas  to  nearly  the  same  period,  a  little  before  Archilochus  and 
Kalliuus.  To  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Klonas  are  ascribed  the 
formation  of  the  earliest  musical  nomes  known  to  the  inquhing 
Greek  of  later  times;  to  the  first,  nomes  on  the  harp;  to  the  two 
latter,  on  the  flute — every  nonie  being  the  general  scheme  or  basis  of 
which  the  airs  actually  performed  constituted  so  many  variations, 
within  certain  defined  limits.  Terpander  employed  his  enlarged 
instrumental  power  as  a  new  accompaniment  to  the  Homeric  poems, 
as  well  as  to  certain  epic  proemia  or  hymns  to  the  gods  of  his  own 
composition.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  departed  from  the  hex 
hnieter  verse  and  the  dactylic  rhythm,  to  which  the  new  accompani- 
'ment  was  probably  not  quite  suitable;  and  the  idea  may  thus  have 
been  suggested  of  combining  the  words  also  according  to  new  rhyth- 
mical and  metrical  laws. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  (670-600)  immediately  succeed- 
ing Terpander  —  comprising  Archilochus,  Kallinus,  Tyrtoeus,  and 
Alkmaii,  whose  relations  of  time  one  to  another  we  have  no  certain 
means  of  determining,  though  Alkman  seems  to  have  been  the 
latest— presents  a  remarkal)le  variety  both  of  new  meters  and  of  new 
rhythms,  superinduced  upon  the  previous  Dactylic  Hexameter.  The 
first  departure  from  this  latter  is  found  in  the  elegiac  verse,  employed 
seemingly  more  or  less  by  all  the  four  above-mentioned  poets,  but 
chiefly  by  the  first  two,  and  even  ascribed  by  some  to  the  invention 
of  Kalliuus.  TyrtcHBus  in  his  military  march-songs  employed  the 
Anapestic  meter,  while  in  jirchilochus  as  well  as  in  Alkman  we  find 
traces  of  a  much  larger  range  of  metrical  variety — iambic,  trochaic, 
anapestic,  Ionic,  etc. — sometimes  even  asynartetic  or  compound 
meters,  anapestic  or  dactylic  blended  with  trochaic  or  iambic.  What 
we  have  remaining  from  Mimnermus  who  comes  shortly  after  the 
preceding  four  is  elegiac.  His  contemporaries  Alkaeus  and  Sappho, 
besides  employing  most  of  those  meters  which  they  found  existing, 
invented  each  a  peculiar  stanza,  which  is  familiarly  known  under  a 
name  derived  from  each.  In  Solon,  the  younger  contemporary  of 
Mimnermus,  we  have  the  elegiac,  iambic,  and  trochaic:  in  Theognis, 
yet  later,  the  elegiac  only.  Arion  and  Stesichorus  appear  to  have 
been  innovators  in  this  department,  the  former  by  his  improvement 
in  the  dithyrambic  chorus  or  circular  song  and  dance  in  honor  of 
Dionysus— the  latter  by  his  more  elaborate  choric  compositions, 
containing  not  only  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  but  also  a  third  divis- 
ion or  epode  succeeding  them,  pronounced  by  the;  chorus  standing 
still.  Both  Anakreon  and  Ibykus  likewise  added  to  the  stock  of 
existing  metrical  varieties.  We  thus  see  that  within  the  century  and 
a  half  succeeding  Terpander,  Greek  poetry  (or  Greek  literature, 
which  was  then  the  same  thing)  became  greatly  enriched  in  matter 
as  well  as  diversified  in  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real  connection 
between  the  two.     New  forms  were  essential  for  the  expression  of 
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new  wants  and  feelings— though  the  assertion  that  elegiac  meter  is 
especially  adapted  for'one  set  of  feelings,  trochaic  for  a  second,  and 
iambic  for  a  third,  if  true  at  all,  can  only  be  admitted  with  great  lati- 
tude of  exception,  when  we  find  so  many  of  them  employed  by  the 
poets  for  very  different  subjects — gay  or  melancholy,  bitter  or  com- 
plaining, earnest  or  sprightly— seemingly  with  little  discrimination. 
But  the  adoption  of  some  new  meter,  different  from  the  perpetual 
series  of  hexameters,  was  required  when  the  poet  desired  to  do  some- 
ihino-  more  than  recount  a  long  story  or  fragment  of  heroic  legend 
— when  he  souijht  to  bring  himself,  his  friends,  his  enemies,  his  city, 
his  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  matters  recent  or  impending,  all 
before  th6  notice  of  the  hearer,  and  that  too  at  once  with  brevity 
and  animation.  The  Greek  hexameter,  hke  our  blank  verse,  has  all 
its  limiting  conditions  bearing  upon  each  separate  line,  and  presents 
to  the  hearer  no  predetermined  resting-place  or  natural  pause  beyond. 
In  reference  to  any  long  composition,  either  epic  and  dramatic,  such 
unrestrained  license  is  found  convenient,  and  the  case  was  similar 
for  Greek  epos  and  drama— the  single-lined  iambic  trimeter  being 
generally  used  for  the  dialogue  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  just  as  the 
dactylic  hexameter  had  been  used  for  the  epic.  The  metrical  changes 
introduced  by  Archilochus  and  his  contemporaries  may  be  compared 
to  a  change  from  our  blank  verse  to  the  rhymed  couplet  and  quatrain. 
The  verse  was  thrown  into  little  systems  of  two,  three,  or  four  lines, 
with  a  pause  at  the  end  of  each;  and  the  halt  thus  assured  to,  as  well 
as  expected  and  relished  by,  the  ear,  was  generally  coincident  with 
a  close,  entire  or  partial,  in  the  sense  which  thus  came  to  be  distrib- 
uted with  greater  point  and  effect. 

The  elegiac  verse,  or  common  hexameter  and  pentameter  (this 
second  line  being  an  hexameter  with  the  third  and  sixth  thesis,  or 
the  last  half  of  the  third  and  sixth  foot  suppressed,  and  a  pause  left 
in  place  of  it),  as  well  as  the  epode  (or  iambic  trimeter  followed  by 
an  iambic  dimeter)  and  some  other  binary  combinations  of  verse 
which  we  trace  among  the  fragments  of  Archilochus,  are  conceived 
with  a  view  to  such  increase  of  effect  both  on  the  ear  and  the  mind, 
not  less  tlian  to  the  direct  pleasures  of  novelty  and  variety.  The 
iambic  meter,  built  upon  the  primitive  iambus  or  coarse  and  licen- 
tious jesting  which  formed  a  part  ui*  some  Grecian  festivals  (espe- 
cially of  the  festivals  of  Demeter  as  well  in  Attica  as  in  Paros,  the 
native  coimtry  of  the  poet),  is  only  one  amongst  many  new  paths 
struck  out  by  this  inventive  genius.  His  exuberance  astonishes  us, 
when  we  consider  that  he  takes  his  start  from  little  more  than  the 
simple  hexameter,  in  which  too  he  was  a  distinguished  composer 
— for  even  of  the  elegiac  verse  he  is  as  likely  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tor as  Kallinus,  just  as  he  was  the  earliest  popular  and  successful 
composer  of  table-songs  or  Skolia,  though  Terpander  may  Jiave  origi- 
nated some  such  before  him.  The  entire  loss  of  his  ])oems,  except- 
ing some  few  fragments,  enables  us  to  recognize  little  more  than 
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one  characteristic— the  intense  personality  which  pervaded  them,  as 
well  as  that  coarse,  direct,  and  outspoken  license,  which  afterwards 
lent  such  terrible  effect  to  the  old  comedy  at  Athens.  His  lampoons 
are  said  to  have  driven  Lvkambes,  the  father  of  Neobule,  to  hang 
himself.  Neobule  had  been  promised  to  Archilochus  in  marriage, 
but  that  pi'omise  was  broken,  and  the  poet  assailed  both  father  and 
daughter  with  every  species  of  calumny.  In  addition  to  this  disap- 
poiutment,  he  was  poor,  the  son  of  a  slave-mother,  and  an  exile 
from  his  coimtry  Paros  to  the  unpromising  colony  of  Thosos.  The 
desultory  notices  respecting  him  betray  a  state  of  suffering  combined 
with  loose  conduct  which  vented  itself  sometimes  in  complaint,  some- 
times in  libelous  assault.  He  was  at  last  slain  by  some  whom  his 
muse  had  thus  exasperated.  His  extraordinary  poetical  genius  finds 
but  one  voice  of  encomium  throughout  antiquity.  His  triumphal 
song  to  Herakles  was  still  popularly  sung  by  the  victors  at  Olympia, 
near  two  centuries  after  his  death,  in  the  days  of  Pindar;  but  that 
majestic  and  complimentary  poet  at  once  denounces  tlie  malignity, 
and  attests  the  retributive  suffering  of  the  great  Parian  iambist. 

Amidst  the  multifarious  veins  in  which  Archilochus  displayed  his 
genius,  moralizing  or  gnomic  poetry  is  not  wanting;  while  his  con- 
temporary Simonides  of  Amorgos  devotes  the  Iambic  meter  espe- 
cially to  this  destination,  afterward  followed  out  by  Solon  and 
Theo^nis.  Kallinus,  the  earliest  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  his  few  fragments,  employed  the  elegiac  meter 
for  exhortations  of  warlike  patriotism;  and  the  more  ample  remains 
which  we  possess  of  Tyrtaeus  are  sermons  in  the  same  strain, 
preaching  to  the  Spartans  bravery  against  the  foe,  and  unanimity 
as  well  as  obedience  to  the  law  at  home.  They  are  patriotic  effusions, 
called  forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  sung  by  single 
voice,  with  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  to  those  in  whose  bosoms 
the  flame  of  courage  was  to  be  kindled.  For  though  what  we 
peruse  is  in  verse,  we  are  still  in  the  tide  of  real  and  present  life,  and 
we  must  suppose  ourselves  rather  listening  to  an  orator  addressing 
the  citizens  when  danger  or  dissension  is  actually  impending.  It 
is  only  in  the  hands  of  Mimnermus  that  elegiac  verse  comes  to  be 
devoted  to  soft  and  amatory  subjects.  His  few  fragments  present 
a  vein  of  passive  and  tender  sentiment,  illustrated  by  appropruito 
matter  of  legend,  such  as  would  be  cast  into  poetry  in  all  ages,  and 
quite  different  from  the  rhetoric  of  Kallinus  andTyrta3us. 

The  poetical  career  of  Alkman  is  again  distinct  from  that  of  any 
of  his  above-mentioned  contemporaries.  Their  compositions,  besides 
hymm  to  the  gods,  were  principally  expressions  of  feeling  intended 
to  be  sung  by  individuals,  though  sometimes  also  suited  for  the 
Komus  or  band  of  festive  volunteers,  assembled  on  some  occasion  of 
common  interest:  those  of  Alkman  were  principally  choric,  intended 
for  the  song  and  accompanying  dance  of  the  chorus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  kvH  his  family  were  so:  and  he 
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appears  to  have  come  in  early  life  to  Sparta,  though  his  genius  an<l 
mastery  of  the  Greek  language  discountenance  the  story  that  he  was 
brought  over  to  Sparta  as  a  slave.  The  most  ancient  arrangement 
of  ninsic  at  Sparta,  generally  ascribed  to  Terpander,  underwent  con- 
siderable alteration,  not  only  throuiih  the  elegiac  and  anapestic 
mea^qires  of  Tyrtteus,  but  also  through  the  Kretan  Thaletas  and 
the  Lydian  Alkmaa.  The  harp,  the  instrument  of  Terpander^  was 
rivaled  and  in  part  superseded  by  the  liute  or  pipe,  whieli  liad  been 
recently  n^ndered  more  eifective  in  the  hands  of  Olympus,  Klonas, 
and  Polyninestus,  and  which  gradually  became,  for  compositions 
intended  to  raise  strong  emotion,  the  favorite  instrument  of  tlie  two 
—being  employed  as  accompaniment  both  to  the  elegies  of  Tyrtjeus, 
and  to  the  hyporchemata  (songs  or  hymns  combined  with  dancing) 
of  Thaletas;  also,  as  the  stimulus  and  regulator  to  the  Spartan  mili- 
tary march.  These  elegies  (as  has  been  just  remarked)  were  sung 
by  one  person  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  hsteners,  and  there 
were  doubtless  other  conpositious  intended  for  the  individual  voice. 
But  in  general  such  was  not  the  character  of  music  and  poetry  at 
Sparta;  everything  done  tliere,  both  serious  and  rtereative,  was 
public  andeolleciive,  so  that  the  chorus  and  iis  performance  leceivccl 
extraordinaiy  development. 

It  has  been  alrcadv  stated,  that  the  chorus,  with  song  and  dance 
combined,  constituted  an  important  part  of  divine  service  through- 
out all  Greece.     It  was  originnlly  a  public  nianifestation  of  fho 

citizens  generally— a  large  proportion  of  them  beijig  actively 
engaged  in  it,  and  receiving  some  tiaining  for  the  purpose  as  «ih 
ordinary  branch  of  education.  Neither  the  song  nor  the  dance  under 
such  conditions  could  be  otherwise  than  extrcTuely  simple.  But  in 
process  of  time,  the  performance  at  the  chief  festival  t(  nded  to  be- 
come more  elaborate  and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  expressly 
and  professionally  trained — the  mass  of  the  citizens  gradually  ceasing 
to  take  active  part,  and  being  present  merely  as  spectators.  Such 
Avas  the  practice  which  grew  up  in  most  parts  of  Grerce,  and  espe- 
cially at  Athens,  wiiere  the  dramatic  chorus  acquired  its  iiighest  per- 
fection. ^  But  the  drama  never  found  admission  at  Sparta,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  Spartan  life  tended  much  to  keep  up  the  popular 
chorus  on  its  ancient  footing.  It  formed  in  fact  one  ek  m.ent  in  that 
never-ceasing  drill  to  wiiich  the  Spartans  were  subject  frem  their 
boyhood,  and  it  served  a  purpose  analogous  to  their  military  train- 
ing, in  accustoming  them  to  simultaneous  and  regulated  movement 
— insomucli  that  the  comparison  between  tlie  chorus,  especially  in 
its  Pyrrhic  or  war-dances,  and  the  military  enomoty,  seems  to  have 
been  often  dwelt  upon.  In  the  sinij^ing  of  the  solemn  pa\an  in  honor 
of  Apollo,  at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  King  Agesilaus  was 
under  the  orders  of  the  chorus-master,  and  sang  in  the  place  allotted 
to  him;  while  the  whole  body  of  Spartans  without  exception— the 

old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  youth,  the  matrons  and  the  virgins— 
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were  distributed  in  various  choric  companies,  and  trained  to  har- 
mony both  of  voice  and  motion,  which  was  publicly  exhibited  at  the 
soh^mnities  of  the  Gymnopoedia.  The  word  dancing  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  larger  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  now  emplo}  ed,  and 
as  comprising  every  variety  of  rhythmical,  accentuated,  conspiring 
movements,  or  gesticulations,  or  postures  of  the  body,  from  the 
slowest  to  the  quickest;  cheironomy,  or  the  decorous  aud  expres- 
sive movement  of  the  hands,  being  especially  practiced. 

We  see  thus  that  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Krete  (which  approached 
in  respect  to  publicity  of  individual  life  most  nearly  to  Sparta)  the 
choric  aptitudes  aud  manifestations  occupied  a  larger  space  than  in 
any  other  Grecian  city.  And  as  a  certain  degree  of  musical  and 
rhythmical  variety  was  essential  to  meet  this  want,  while  music  w^as 
never  taught  to  Spartan  citizens  individually,  w^e  further  understand 
how  strangers  like  Terpander,  Polymnestus,  Thaletas,  Tyrta?us,  Alk- 
man,  etc.,  wxn-e  not  only  received,  but  acquired  great  influence  at 
Sparta,  in  spite  of  the  preponderant  spirit  of  jealous  seclusion  in  the 
Spartan  character.    All  these  masters  appear  to  have  been  effective 

in  their  own  special  vocation — the  training  of  the  chorus — to  which 
they  imparted  new  rhythmical  action,  and  for  which  they  composed 
new  music.  But  Alkman  did  this,  and  something  more.  He  pos- 
sessed the  genius  of  a  poet,  and  his  compositions  were  read  af terw^ard 
with  pleasure  by  those  who  could  not  hear  them  sung  or  see  them 
danced.  In  the  little  of  his  poems  which  remains  v^e  recognize  that 
variety  of  rhythm  and  meter  for  which  he  was  celebrated.  In  this 
respect  he  (together  with  the  Kretan  Thaletas,  wdio  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  more  vehement  style  both  of  music  aud  dance,  w^th  the 
Kretic  and  Preonic  rhythm,  into  Sparta)  surpassed  Archilochus,  pre- 
paring the  way"  for  the  complicated  choric  movements  of  Stesichorus 
and  Pindar.  'Some  of  his  fragments,  too,  manifest  that  fresh  out- 
pouring of  individual  sentiment  and  emotion  which  constitutes  so 
much  of  the  charm  of  popular  poetry.  Besides  his  touching  address 
in  old  age  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  over  whose  song  and  dance  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  preside,  he  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of  his  hearty 
appetite,  satisfied  with  simple  food  and  relishing  a  bowl  of  warm 
broth  at  the  winter  tropic.  He  has  attached  to  the  spring  an  epithet, 
which  comes  home  to  the  real  feelings  of  a  poor  country  more  than 
those  captivating  pictures  which  abound  in  verse,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern.  He  calls  it  *'the  season  of  short  fare" — the  crop  of  the 
previous  year  being  then  nearly  consumed,  the  husbandman  is  com- 
pelled to  pinch  hirnself  until  his  new  harvest  comes  in.  Those  who 
recollect  that  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  in  all  countries 
wiiere  there  is  little  accumulated  stock,  an  exhorbitant  difference  is 
often  experienced  in  the  price  of  corn  before  and  after  the  harvest, 
will  feel  the  justice  of  Alkman's  description. 
Judgino;  from  these  and  from  a  few  other  fra^ents  of  this  poet, 
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Alkman  appears  to  have  combined  the  life  and  er citing  vigor  of 
Archilochus  in  the  song  properly  so  called,  sung  by  i.lniself  individu- 
ally— with  a  larger  knowledge  of  musical  and  rhyiiimical  effect  in 
regard  to  the  choric  performance.  He  composed  in  the  Laconian 
dialect— a  variety  of  the  Doric  ^vith  some  intermixture  of  ^Eolisms. 
And  it  was  from  him,  jointly  with  those  other  composers  who  figured 
at  Sparta  during  the  century  after  Tcrpander,  as  well  as  from  the 
simultaneous  development  of  the  choric  muse  in  Argos,  Sikyon, 
Arcadia,  and  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  that  the  Doric  dialect 
acquired  permanent  footing  in  Greece,  as  the  only  proper  dialect  for 
choric  compositions.  Continued  by  Stesichorus  and  Pindar,  this 
habit  passed  even  to  the  Attic  dramatists,  whose  choric  songs  are 
thus  in  a  great  measure  Doric,  while  their  dialogue  is  Attic.  At 
Bparta,  as  wellas  in  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  the  musical  and 
rhythmical  style  appears  to  have  been  fixed  by  Alkman  and  his  con- 
temporaries,, and  to  have  been  tenaciously  maintained,  for  two  or 
three  centuries,  with  little  or  no  innovation;  the  more  so,  as  the  flute- 
players  at  Sparta  formed  an  hereditary  profession,  who  followed  the 
routine  of  their  fathers. 

Alkman  was  the  last  poet  w'ho  addressed  himself  to  the  popular 
chorus.  Both  Arion  and  Stesichorus  composed  for  a  body  of  trained 
men,  with  a  degree  of  variety  and  involution  such  as  could  not  be 
attained  by  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people.  The  primitive  Dithy ram- 
bus  was  a  round  choric  dance  and  song  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  com 
mon  to  Kaxos,  Thebes,  and  seemingly  to  many  other  places,  at  the 
Dionysiac  festival — a  spontaneous  effusion  of  drunken  men  in  the 
hour  of  revelry,  wherein  the  poet  Archilochus,  *' with  the  thunder  of 
wine  full  upon  his  mind,"  had  often  !aken  the  chief  part.  Its  excit- 
ing character  approached  to  the  worship  of  the  great  mother  in  Asia, 
and  stood  in  contrast  with  the  solemn  and  stately  pncan  addressed  to 
Apollo.  Arion  introduced  into  it  an  alteration  such  as  Archilochus 
had  himself  brought  about  in  the  scurrilous  Iambus.  He  converted 
It  into  an  elaborate  composition  in  honor  of  the  god,  sung  and  danced 
by  a  chorus  of  fifty  persons,  not  only  sober,  but  trained  with  great 
Strictness;  though  its  rhythm  and  movements,  and  its  equipment  in 
the  character  of  satyrs,  presented   more  or  less  an  imitation  of  the 

Erimitive  license.  Born  at  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  Arion  appears  as  a 
arper,  singer,  and  composer,  much  favored  by  Periander  at  Cor- 
inth, in  which  city  he  first  ''  composed,  denominated,  and  taught  the 
Dithyramb,"  earlier  than  any  one  known  to  Herodotus.  He  did  not, 
however,  remain  permanently  there,  but  traveled  from  city  to  city 
exhibiting  at  the  festivals  for  money— especially  to  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greece,  where  he  acquired  large  gains.  AVe  may  here  again  remark 
how  the  poets  as  well  as  the  fc^stivals  served  to  promote  a  sentiment 
of  unity  among  the  dispersed  Greeks.  Such  transfer  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb,  from  the  field  of  spontaneous  nature  into  the  garden  of  art, 
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constitutes  the  first  stage  in  the  refinement  of  Dionysiac  worship; 
which  will  hereafter  be  found  still  farther  exalted  in  the  form  of  the 

Attic  drama.  ,      .,       r^       *  n 

The  date  of  Arion  seems  about  600  B.C.,  shortly  after  Alkman: 

that  of  Stesichorus  is  a  few  years  later.  To  the  latter  the  Greek 
chorus  owed  a  high  degree  of  improvement,  and  m  particular  the 
final  distribution  of  its  performance  into  the  Strophe,  the  Antistrophe 
and  the  Epodus:  the  turn,  the  return,  and  the  rest.  The  rhythm  and 
meter  of  the  song  during  each  strophe  correspoded  with  that  during 
the  antistrophe,  but  was  varied  during  the  epodus,  and  again  varied 
durino-  Hie  following  strophes.  Until  this  time  the  song  had  been 
monostrophic,  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  one  uniform  stanza 
repeated  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  composUion;  so  that 
we  may  easily  see  how  vast  Avas  the  new  complication  and  dilhculty 
introduced  by  Stesichorus-uot  less  for  the  performers  than  lor  the 
composer,  himself  at  that  time  the  teacher  and  trainer  of  performers 
Both  this  poet,  and  his  contemporary  the  flute-player  bakadas  of 
Arcros  —who  gained  the  prize  at  the  first  three  Pythian  games  founded 
after  the  sacred  war,-seem  to  have  surpassed  their  predecessors  in 
the  breadth  of  subject  which  they  embraced,  borrowing  from  the 
inexhaustible  province  of  ancient  legend,  and  expanding  the  choric 
sono'  into  a  well-sustained  epical  narrative.  Indeed  these  Pytlnan 
o-aines  opened  a  new  career  to  musical  composers  just  at  the  time 
when  Sparta  began  to  be  closed  against  musical  novelties. 

Alka3us  and  Sappho,  both  natives  of  Lesbos,  appear  about  con- 
temporaries with  Arion  B.C.  610-580.  Of  their  once  celebrated  lyric 
compositions,  scarcely  anything  remains.  But  the  criticisms  which 
are  preserved  on  both  of  them  place  them  in  strong  contrast  with 
Alkman  who  lived  and  composed  under  the  more  restrictive  atmos- 
Dhere  of  Sparta— and  in  considerable  analogy  with  the  turbulent 
vehemence  of  Archilochus,  though  without  his  intense  private  malig- 
nitv  Both  A\ki2\xs  and  Sappho  composed  for  their  own  local  audi- 
ence and  in  their  own  Lcslnan  ^olic  dialect;  not  because  there  was 
any  peculiar  fitness  in  that  dialect  to  express  their  vein  of  sentiment 
but  because  it  was  more  familiar  to  their  hearers.  Sappho  herselt 
boasts  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Lesbian  bards;  and  the  celebrity  of 
Tcrpander,  Perikleitas,  and  Arion  permits  us  to  suppose  tnat  there 
may  have  been  before  her  other  popular  bards  in  the  island  who  did 
not  attain  to  a  wide  Hellenic  celebrity.  A  koeus  included  m  his 
souo-sthe  fiercest  bursts  of  political  feeling,  the  stirring  alternations 
of  war  and  exile,  and  all  the  ardent  relish  of  a  susceptible  man  for 
wine  and  love.  The  love-song  seems  to  have  formed  the  principal 
theme  of  Sappho,  who,  however,^also  composed  odes  or  songs  on  a 
great  variety  of  other  subjects,  serious  as  well  as  satirical,  and  is  said 
farther  to  have  first  employed  the  Myxolydian  mode  in  ^^^^^^  1^ 
displays  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  metrical  and  rhythmical  nove  t) 
that  Alka^us  and  Sappho  are  said  to  have  each  mvented  the  peculiar 
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stin/a  well  known  under  their  respective  names— combinations  of 

the  dactyl,  trochee,  and  iambus,  analogous  to  the  asyuartet.c  verses 

of  Archilochus     They  by  no  means  confined  themselves  however  to 

\lkic  an  I  Sapphic  nfeter.     Both  the  one  and  the  other  composed 


Most  oi  tneir  composiuuurs  vvunj  duu^o  xv^x    vx^v.  ..^.^.v.  ,..,..,  _--  - 
the  rhorus      The  poetry  of  Alkieus  is  the  more  worthy  of  note,  as  it 
ifthe  earliest  instance  of  the  employment  of  the  Muse  in  actual 
political  warfare,  unci  shows  the  increas-cd  hold  which  that  motive 
was  acquiring  on  the  Grecian  mind. 

The  nomic  poets,  or  moralists  m  verse,  approach  by  the  tone  of 
their  sentiments  more  to  the  nature  of  prose.  They  begin  with 
Bimonides  of  Amoroos  or  of  Samos,  the  contemporary  of  Archilo- 
chus  Indeed  Archiiochus  himself  devoted  some  compositions  to  tlie 
illustrative  fable,  which  had  not  been  unknown  even  to  llesiod.  In 
the  remains  of  Simonides  of  Amorgos  we  trace  nothing  relative  to 
the  man  personally,  though  he  too,  like  Archiiochus,  is  said  to  have 
liad  au  individual  enemy,  Orodcrkidcs,  who^e  character  was  aspersed 
by  his  Mu^e  His  only  considerable  poem  extant  is  devoted  to  a  sur- 
vey of  the  chanicters  of  women,  in  iambic  verse,  and  by  way  of  com- 
ixirison  with  various  animals— the  mare,  the  ass,  the  bee,  etc.  Ihis 
poem  follows  out  the  llesiodic  vein  respecting  the  social  and  eco- 
nomical mischief  usually  caused  by  women,  with  some  few  honor- 
able exceptions.  But  the  poet  shows  a  much  larger  range  of  obser- 
vation and  illustration,  if  we  compare  him  with  his  predecessor 
llesiod-  moreover  his  illustrations  come  fresh  from  life  and  reality. 
■\Ve  find  in  this  early  iambist  the  same  sympathy  with  industry  and 
its  due  rewards,  which  is  observable  in  llesiod,  together  with  a  still 
more  melancholy  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  events. 

Of  Solon  and  Theognis  1  have  spoken  in  former  chapters,  lliey 
reproduce  in  part  the  moralizing  vein  of  Simonides,  though  with  a 
stion-  admixture  of  personal  feeling  and  a  direct  application  to  pass- 
iii<T  events  The  mixture  of  political  with  social  morality,  which  we 
tiiul  in  both,  marks  their  more  advanced  age:  Solon  bears  in  this 
respect  the  same  relation  to  Simonides,  as  his  contemporary  Alkieus 
bears  to  Archiiochus.  His  poems,  as  far  as  we  can  D^i^l^ejiy  the 
fra-nients  remaining,  appear  to  have  been  short  occasional  effusions 
AviLh  the  exception  of  the  epic  poem  respecting  the  submerged  island 
of  Atlantis;  which  he  began  toward  the  close  of  his  hie,  but  never 
I'ni^lied  They  are  elegiac,  trimeter  iambic,  and  trochaic  tetrameter; 
in  his  hands  certainly  neither  of  these  meters  can  be  said  to  have  any 
soerial  or  separate  character.  If  the  poems  of  Solon  are  short,  those 
of  Theo'-nis  are  much  shorter,  and  are  indeed  so  much  broken  (as 
they  stand  in  our  present  collection),  as  to  read  like  separate  epigrams 
or  bursts  of  feeling,  which  the  poet  had  not  taken  tlie  trouble  to 
incorporate  in  any  definite  scheme  or  series.     They  form  a  singular 
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mixture  of  maxim  and  passion— of  general  precept  with  personal 
affection  toward  the  youth  Kyrnus— which  surprises  us  if  tried  by 
the"' standard  of  literary  composition,  but  which  seems  a  very  genuine 
manifestation  of  an  impoverished  exile's  complaints  and  restlessness. 
What  remains  to  us  of  Phokylides,  another  of  the  nomic  poets 
nearly  contemporary  .with  Solon,  is  nothing  more  than  a  few  max- 
ims in  verse— couplets  with  the  name  of  the  author  m  several  cases 

embodied  in  them.  ,  ^  •     i    •  ♦•      . 

Amidst  all  the  variety  of  rhythmical   and  metrical    innovations 
■which  have  been  enumerated,  the  ancient  epic  continued  to  be  reciled 
bv  the  rhapsodes  as  before.    Some  new  epical  compositions  were 
added  to  the  existing  stock:  Eugammon  of  Kyreue,  about  the  oOtU 
Olvmniad  (580  B.C.),  appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  series.     At  Athens, 
esoecially,  both  Solon  and  Peisistratus  manifested  great  solicitude  as 
■well  for  the  recitation  as  for  the  correct  preservation  of  the  Iliad. 
Perhaps  its  popularity  may  have  been  diminished  by  the  competition 
of  so  much   yric  and  clioiic  poetry,  more  showy  and  striking  in  its 
accompaniments,  as  well  as  more  changeful  in  its  rhythmical  char- 
acter    Whatevel-  secondary  effect,  however,  this  newy  species  of 
noetry  may  have  derived  from  suchlielps,  its  primary  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  real  intellectual  or  poetical  excelleuce-by  the  thoughts, 
sentiment,  and  expression,  not  by  the  accompaniment.    For  a  long 
time  the  musical  composer  and  tlie   poet  continued  generally  to  be 
one  and  the  same  person;  and  besides  those  who  have  acquired  suf- 
flcicnt  distinction  to  reach  posterity,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  were 
many  known  only  to  their  own  contemporaries     But  with  all  ot 
Uiem  the  instrument  and  the  melody  constituted  only  H'c  •nfenor 
part  of  that  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  mw^c-altcxgetlier 

subordinate  to  the  "thoughts  that  ^'^^'^'<' ^f  "^'^'^^ '\'''}'^^''l-^ 
Exactness  and  variety  of  rhythmical  pronunciation  gave  to  the  \\oras 
*  their  full  effect  upon  a  delicate  ear;  but  such  pleasure  of  the  car  was 
ancUlary  to  the  emotion  of  mind  arising  out  of  the  .se^'se  <=onveyei 
Complaints  are  made  by  the  poets,  even  so  early  as  500  B.C.,  that  tho 
accompaniment  was  becoming  too  prominent.     But  it  was  not  un 
the  a-e  of  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes,  toward  the  end  of  the  hft 
centufy  B.C.,  that  the  primitive  relation  between  the  ins  rumentaf 
accomSan mint  and  the  words  was  really  reversed-and    omi  were 
the  complaints  to  which  it  gave  rise.     The  performance  of  the  lliile 
o    hS  then  became  more   elaborate,  showy,  am    overpower.. ig 
^^hile  the  words  were  so  put  together  as  to  .^how  off  the  iM^-r^  exe- 
cution.    I  notice  briefly  this  subsequent  revolution  for  the  pu.  po.e 
of  settincT  forth    bv  contrast,  the  truly  intellectual  character  of  the 
ori'ina  fyi  c  and  elioric  poetry  of  Greece;  and  of  showing  "^J  mm^ 
the  vacrue  sentiment  arising  from  mere  musical  sound  was  lost  in  the 
SorldSe  emotion,  andln  the  more  lasting  and  reproductive  com- 
hinntions   venerated  bv  poetical  meaning.  . 

The  name  and  poetry  of  Solon,  and  the  short  maxuns  or  sayings  of 
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l^liokylides,  conduct  us  to  the  mention  of  the  Seven  Wi?e  men  of 
Greece.  Solon  was  himself  one  of  the  seven,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  were  poets  or  composers  in  verse.  To  most  of  (hem  is  ascribed 
also  an  abundance  of  pithy  repartees,  together  with  one  short  saying 
or  maxim  peculiar  to  each,  serving  as  a  sort  of  distinctive  motto. 
Indeed,  the  test  of  an  f.ceomplished  man  about  this  time  was  his 
talent  for  singing  or  reciting  poetry,  and  for  making  smart  and  ready 
answers.  Respecting  this  constelhition  of  Wise  men— who  in  the 
next  century  of  Grecian  history,  when  ]ihilosophy  came  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion  and  aigunientation,  were  spoken  of  with  great 
culooy— all  the  statements  are  confused,  in  part  even  contradictory. 
Neither  the  number,  nor  the  names,  are  given  by  all  authors  alike. 
Diktearchus  numbered  ten,  Ilermippus  seventeen:  the  names  of 
Solon  the  Athenian,  Thales  the  Milesian,  Pittakus  the  Mitylenean, 
and  P>ias  the  Prienean,  were  comprised  in  all  the  lists— and  the 
remaining  names  as  given  by  Plato  were,  Khobulus  of  Lindus  in 
Rliodes,  Myson  of  Cheufe,  and  Cheilon  of  Sparla.  We  cannot  cer- 
tainly distribute  among  them  the  sayings  or  mottoes,  upon  which  in 
later  days  the  Amphiktyons  conferred  the  honor  of  inscription  in  the 
Delphian  temple — Know  thyself— Nothing  too  much— Know  thy 
opportunity- Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of  ruin.  Bias  is  praised  as 
an  excellent  judge;  while  jVIyson  was  declared  by  the  Delphian 
oracle  to  be  the  most  discreet  man  among  the  Greeks,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  satirical  poet  Ilipponax — this  is  the  oldest  testi- 
mony (.")40  B.C.)  which  can  be  produced  in  favor  of  any  of  the  Seven. 
But  kleobidus  of  Lindus,  f^ir  from  being  universally  extolled,  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  poet  Simonides  to  be  a  fool. 

Dika^avchus,  however,  justly  observed,  that  these  Feven  or  ten  per- 
sons were  not  Wise  Men  or  Philosophers,  in  the  sense  which  those 
words  bore  in  his  day,  but  persons  of  practical  discernment  in  refer- 
ence to  man  and  society — of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as  their  contem- 
])orary  the  fabulist  ^sop,  though  not  employing  the  same  mode  of 
illustration.  Their  appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  Grecian  history, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  the  first  persons  who  ever  acquired  an  Hellenic 
reputation  grounded  on  mental  competency  apart  from  poetical  genius 
or  effect— a  proof  that  political  and  social  prudence  was  beo-inning  to 
be  appreciated  and  admired  on  its  own  account.  Solon,"Pittakus, 
Bias,  and  Thales,  were  all  men  of  influence— the  first  two  even  men  of 
ascendency— in  their  respective  cities.  Kleobulus  was  despot  of  Lin- 
dus, and  Periander  (by  some  numbered  among  the  seven)  of  Corinth. 
Thales  stands  distinguished  as  the  earliest  name  in  physical  philos- 
ophy, with  which  the  other  contemporary  Wise  Men  are  not  said  to 
have  meddled.  Their  celebrity  rests  upon  moral,  social,  and  political 
wisdom  exclusively,  which  came  into  greater  honor  as  the  ethical 
feeling  of  the  Greeks  improved  and  as  their  experience  became 
enlaraed. 

lu  these  celebrated  names  we  have  social  philosophy  in  its  early 
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and  infantine  state-in  the  sMp^  of  homely  saying^  or  ^d-o„Hjon^_ 

either  supposed  to  l^«^fl^-^^£.':,°cVmpan  e7b"  reasons  nor  rccog- 
ity  divine  or  human,  hut  neitle  'icccmiwn  ^^  ^^^.^ 

uiziug  any  appeal  to  niquny  =*"^,^'^^"^',  ^"i'eVce  the  sentiment  to 
reetillde.  From  such  '"^^^^.f^T  we  are  partially  liberated 
which  these  'i-^lmo^ltionsowc  then  torce^^^^e  a      i  ^  ^^^^^ 

even  in  the  poet  S.momdes  of  Iveo.  ^^^.^\^\^  ^^^],^,_  The 
severely  criticises  the  song  of  l-^f^^^  »  "sUnonides  (the  interval 
half-ceutury  which  followed  the  a  e  o  ^^^^  ^^^^^^,  ^„^  ^„,i 
between  about  480-450  B.c.)oroKc  ,  j^ye  controversy  m 

more,  by  familiar izhig  the  public  ^'^h  aigume^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  .r^^_ 

the  public  assembly,,  the  Po^  3"^  S„  ^f  the  Grecian  mind,  thus 
lie  stage.     And  the  i.'jcreased  |e"-)^ oUung  ot  the  we^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

created,  manifested  itself  >>i  .^^^'^'f  ^^'  ""„  'ud  ^iio  first  awakened 
social  doctrines  to  the  scrutmy  of  JP;;^^^^^^!,^^  ,  ^ever  left  them 
among  his  countrymen  l'=\V''Tl?idnmcess  of  inquiring  out,  veri- 
-an  analytical  interest  in  t !«  ^e  al  PJ.o^«Jfi^°J' -I'll  item  of  human 
fying,  proving  and  expounding  t.uthloUu.c^^^^^^^^^  _^^ 

progress,  secured  througli  the  Gieeks-and  t  ro.^  j     ^^ 

inankind  generally,  0"^  'X   ^tion  ^vdl  be  «dlc<^^^^^  ^,^^ 

as  has  been  remarked  in  my  fonner  volumMo  be  th^^  ^^^^^^.^ 

writing  first  came  to  be  ^PP^  °^^„^"  ,^'^^|t'^r  the  e°d  of  that  period, 
poems  among  the  nymber;  ^"'1  .^?°'  'y.ft\^'^t"\^eter  or  prose  The 
commences  tlie  era  of  compoMtions  w  itnoui  mtie  i 

philosopher  Pherekydes  of  ^^r^^'  ^.-^^^ftS  for  a  eoScrabie  time 
the  earliest  prose-wnter.     Bu  no  Pr"se^wrTO^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

afterward  =vcquired  any  celebnty-scemmglj  n^^^^^  subordinate  and 
at«us  Of  Miletus,  about  510-490  B.c.-pose^to^^^  perspicuous,  and 
ineffective  species  of  compositiou^  not  ^W^^J^^^^f^i.-lj  of  render- 
requiring  no  small  P^act  ce  befoie  tl»e  Powe  H     g^krates,  the 

ing  it  interesting.     Down  to  the  general  on  pie  =,      -^-    ;mjj.j, 

poets  continued  to  be  the  grand  leaders  of  ^^^  Greek  nnua 

Nothing  was  taugl^t  to  X^fl'l'^X'^en^^^^^^^ 

musically  and  rhythmically,  a"dtocorapientua  i  probably 

The  comments  of  preceptors  ^d'i';^f^^^'^„*\*i\"the^tSs"ill  continued 

have  become  fuller  and  t"0^« '"^^"^  ^^^^^^fth^bes^^^  for  acquiring 

to  be  epic  or  lyric  poetry,    ^he.e  weie  me  oesi  m  ^^^^^ 

a  full  command  of  the  compl.catc>^^^^^  ^._^^^^_  ^^^ 

language,  so  essen  lal  *«  .^"^^f^iX  a^^^^  Not  to  mention  tho 
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devil  of  Acliiloclnis,  and  in  part  also  with  his  genius— Anakreon, 
Ibykus,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  Simon  ides,  and  the  dramatists  of 
Athens,  continue  the  Hne  of  eminent  poets  witliout  intermission. 
After  tlie  Persian  war,  the  requirements  of  public  speaking  created  a 
class  of  rlietorical  teachers,  while  the  gradual  spread  of  plj}  sical  phil- 
osophy widened  the  range  of  instruction;  so  that  prose  composition, 
for  speech  or  for  writing,  occupied  a  laiger  and  larger  share  of  the 
attention  of  men,  and  w^is  gradually  wrought  up  to  high  perfection, 
such  as  we  see  for  the  first  "time  in  llerodotus.  But  before  it  became 
thus  improved,  and  acquired  that  style  wliich  was  the  condition  of 
■wide-spread  popularity,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  liad  been  silently  used 
as  a  means  of  recording  information,  and  tliat  neither  the  large  mass 
of  geographical  uuitter  contained  in  the  Periegesis  of  llekatanis,  nor 
the  map  first  prepared  by  his  contemporary  Anaximander,  could 
have  been  presented  to  the  world,  without  the  previous  labors  of 
unpretending  prose  writers,  who  set  down  the  mere  results  of  their 
own  experience.  The  acquisition  of  prose-writing,  commencing  as 
it  does  about  the  age  of  Peisistratus,  is  not  less  remarkable  as  au  evi- 
dence of  past,  than  as  a  means  of  future,  progress. 

Of  that  splendid  genius  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  which  shone 
forth  in  Greece  after  the  Persian  invasion,  the  first  lineaments  only 
are  discoverable  between  600-500  u.c,  in  Corinth,  ^gina,  Bamos, 
Chios,  Ephesus,  etc.— enough,  however,  to  give  evidence  of  improve- 
ment and  progress.  Glaukus  of  Chios  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
art  of  welding  iron,  and  Rhoekus  or  his  son  Theodorus  of  Sanios  the 
art  of  casting  copper  or  brass  in  a  mold.  Both  these  discoveries,  as 
far  r.s  can  be  made  out,  appear  to  date  a  little  before  600  B.C.  The 
primitive  memorial  erected  in  honor  of  a  god  did  not  even  pretend  to 
be  an  image,  but  was  often  nothing  more  than  a  pillar,  a  board,  a 
shapeless  stone,  a  post,  etc.,  fixed  so  as  to  mark  and  consecrate  the 
locality,  and  receiving  from  the  neighborhood  respectful  care  and 
decoration  as  well  as  worship.  Sometimes  there  was  a  real  statue, 
though  of  the  rudest  character,  carved  in  wood;  and  the  families  of 
carvers— who  from  father  to  son,  exercised  this  profession,  repre- 
sented in  Attica  by  the  name  of  Dtedalus  and  in  ^Egina  by  the  name 
of  Smilis — adhered  long  with  strict  exactness  to  the  consecrated  type 
of  each  particular  god.  Gradually  the  wish  grew  up  to  change  the 
material,  as  well  as  to  correct  the  rudeness,  of  such  primitive  idols. 
Sometimes  the  original  wood  was  retained  as  the  material,  but  covered 
in  part  with  ivory  or  gold— in  other  cases  marble  or  metal  was  substi- 
tuted. Dipa^ius  and  Skyllis  of  Krete  acquired  renown  as  workers  in 
marble  about  the  50tli  Olympiad  (580  u.c).  From  them  downward, 
a  series  of  names  may  be  traced,  more  or  less  distinguished;  more- 
over, it  seems  about  the  same  period  that  the  earliest  temple-offer- 
ings, in  works  of  art  properly  so  called,  commence — the  goldea 
statue  of  Zeus,  and  the  large  carved  chest,  dedicated  by  the  Kypse- 
lids  of  Corinth  at  Olympia.     The  pioug  associations,  however/  con- 
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nected  with  the  old  type  were  so  strong,  that  the  hand  of  th6  artist 
wfr-reatly  restrained  in  dealing  with  statues  of  the  gods  It  was  m 
^atu^oMu^n,  especially  ia.  tho^  ^^^^^^^1^^  JS^d^ 

Su^  c^^Ihe  gods,  ^^^r^^^,^^  ^^  ^^"^^^^^^^ 

somewhere  between  Olympiad  53-o8  (ob8-o4«  i^;C-}. 

It  is  not  until  the  same  interval  of  tune  (between  6OO-00O  ^.c.)  tnat 
wPllndanv  traces  of  these  architectural  monuments  by  which  tne 
we  finci  a^y  ;^;^^^?  ,^^  .     ri,,pppp  afterward  attracted  to  themselves 

rmuTSown'^'"TVe%tTeatt  temples  in  Greece  known  to 
Tlorodotus  werethe  Artemision  at  Ephesus,  aud  the  Hcraeoa  at 
SimoT  Of  these  the  former  seems  to  have  been  commenced  by  he 
bamo^.     yi^  liic:^^.        .      +  rna  «  n      thp  I'Uter   beo-un  bv  the  bamian 

SS^'  to    dc:^orIte  Athens  by  such  additions  proceeded  fron^ 

^t^Z  ^n 'thf abrnccTardS  vid*e-nce'^\he  t*^em7es' tTf 
iiSnmiaIt=VandSdfnusinSieily«eemto  fall  in  this  same  ee>^ 
T^.'rv  Of  Ddnlino-  during  these  early  centuries,  nothing  can  be 
Mfflrmcd  I  neve?  at  anytime  reached  the  same  perfection  as  sculp- 
tu^-Hni  we  21  presnine  that  its  years  of  infancy  were  at  lea.t 

'^'^S^imme'nsc  development  of  Grecian  art,  mbsequcntly.  and  the 
<rro\t  nerfeclion  of  Grecian  artists,  are  facts  of  great  importance  m 
CiSy  onhe  h^^^^^^  while  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  them- 

selverthese  facts  not  only  acted  powerfully  on  the  taste  of  the 
noonu'  buTwere  also  valuable  indirectly  as  the  common  boast  of 
Hcl  enism  and  as  supplying  one  bond  of  fraternal  sympathy  as  well 
ir,^ntn  I  nride  amon  °  its  widely-dispersed  sections.  It  is  the 
?:'ui4y  and  w?ea  nWs  of  Inch  bondsUi^h  renders  the  l.istorv  of 
rrPPce  nrior  to  560  b.o,  little  better  than  a  series  of  parallel  but 
^olated  UireUs  each  at  ached  to  a  separate  city.  The  increased 
ranS  of  ioint   Hellenic  feeling  and  action,  upon  which   we  sl.aH 

wo"    wayf  to  such  tastes  and  sentiments  as    anin^.ted    every 
H  iwtp   iM^om— from   the   inspirations   of   men   of   -enuis     poets, 
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brought  to  Isokrates  and  Plato  pupils  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  Grecian  world.  It  was  this  fund  of  common  tastes,  tendencies, 
and  aptitudes,  which  caused  the  social  atoms  of  Hellas  to  gravitate 
toward  each  other,  and  which  enabled  the  Greeks  to  become  sometliing 
better  and  greater  than  an  aggregate  of  petty  disunited  communities 
like  the  Thracians  or  Phrygians.  And  tlie  creation  of  such  common, 
extrapolitical  Hellenism  is  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  which 
the  historian  has  to  point  out  in  the  early  period  now  under  our  notice. 
He  is  called  upon  to  dwell  upon  it  the  more  forcibly  because  the 
modern  reader  has  generally  no  idea  of  national  union  without  polit- 
ical union — an  association  foreign  to  the  Greek  mind.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  find  a  song-writer  put  forward  as  an  active  instrument 
of  union  among  his  fellow-Hellens,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  those 
poets,  whom  we  have  briefly  passed  in  review^  by  enriching  the 
common  language  and  by  circulating  from  town  to  town  either  in 
person  or  in  their  compositions,  contributed  to  fan  the  flame  of  Pan- 
Hellenic  patriotism  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  circumstances  to 
co-operate  with  them,  and  when  the  causes  tending  to  perpetuate 
isolation  seemed  in  the  ascendant. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

GRECIAN   AFFAIRS  DURING   THE   GOVERNMENT   OF  PEISISTRATUS 

AND   niS   SONS  AT   ATHE^S. 

.  We  now  arHve  at  what  may  be  called  the  second  period  of  Grecian 
history,  be,2:inning  with  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens  and  of 
Croesus  in  Lydia. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Peisistratus  made  himself  despot  of 
Athens  in  500  B.C.  He  died  in  527  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Hippias,  who  was  deposed  and  expelled  in  510  B.C.,  thus  making 
an  entire  space  of  tifty  years  between  the  first  exaltation  of  the  father 
and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  son.  These  chronological  points  are 
settled  on  good  evidence.  But  the  tliirt3^-three  years  covered  by  the 
reiun  of  Peisistratus  are  interrupted  by  two  peViods  of  exile,  one  of 
them  lasting  not  less  than  ten  years,  the  other,  five  years;  and  the 
exact  place  of  the  years  of  exile,  being  nowhere  laid  down  upon 
aathority,  has  been  differently  determined  by  the  conjectures  of 
chronologers.  Partl\'  from  this  half-known  chronoloiiy,  partly 
from  a  very  scanty  collection  of  facts,  the  history  of  the  half-century 
now  before  us  can  only  be  given  very  imperfectly.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  at  our  ignorance,  when  we  find  that  even  among  the  Athe- 
nians themselves,  only  a  century  afterward,  statements  the  most 
incorrect  and  contradictory  respecting  the  Peisistratids  were  in  cir- 
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culation,   as  Tlmcydides  distinctly,   and  somewhat  reproachfully, 
acquaints  us. 

More  than  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Solonian  constitution,  whereby  the  annual  Senate  of  Four  i.undred 
had  been  created,  and  the  public  assembly  (preceded  in  its  action  as 
well  as  aided  and  regulated  by  this  senate)  invested  with  a  poAver  of 
exacting  responsibility  from  the  magistrates  after  their  year  of  ofilce. 
Tiie  seeds  of  the  subsequent  democracy  had  thus  been  sown,  and  no 
doubt  the  administration  of  the  archons  had  been  practically  softened 
by  it.  Yet  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  democratical  sentiment  yet 
had  been  created.  A  hundred  years  hence,  we  shall  find  that  senti- 
ment unanimous  and  potent  among  the  enterprising  masses  of  Athens 
and  Peiraius,  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  listen  to  loud  complaints 
of  the  dilhculty  of  dealing  with  *nhat  angry,  waspish,  intractable 
little  old  man,  Demus  of  Pnyx"— so  Aristophanes  calls  the  Athenian 
people  to  their  faces,  with  a  freedom  which  shows  that  he  at  least 
counted  on  their  good  temper.  But  between  560-510  B.C.  the  people 
are  as  passive  in  respect  to  political  rights  and  securities  as  the  most 
strenuous  enemy  of  democracy  could  desire,  and  the  government  is 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand  bv  bargains  and  cross-changes  between 
two  or  three  powerful  men,  at  tlie  head  of  partisans  who  echo  their 
voices,  espouse  their  personal  quarrels,  and  draw  the  sword  at  their 
command.  It  was  this  ancient  constitution— Athens  as  it  stood  before 
the  Athenian  democracy— which  the  Macedonian  Antipater  professed 
to  restore  in  332  B.C.,  when  he  caused  the  majority  of  the  poorer 
citizens  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  political  franchise. 

By  the  stratagem  recounted  in  a  former  chapter,  Peisistratus  had 
obtained  from  the  public  assembly  a  guard  which  he  had  employed 
to  acquire  forcible  possesion  of  the  acropolis.  He  thus  became 
master  of  the  administration;  but  he  employed  his  power  honorably 
and  well  not  disturbing  the  existing  fomis  fartlier  then  was  naces^ 
sary  to  insure  to  himself  full  mastery.  Nevertheless  we  may  see  by 
the  verses  of  Solon  (the  only  contemporary  evidence  which  we  pos- 
sess), that  the  prevalent  sentiment  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  his 
recent  proceeding,  and  that  there  w.is  in  many  minds  a  strong  feeling 
both  of  terror  and  aversion,  which  presently  manifested  itself  m  the 
armed  coalition  of  his  two  rivals— Megakles  at  the  head  of  the  ParaU 
or  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board,  and  Lykurgus  at  the  head  of  those 
in  the  nei'^hboring  plain.  As  the  conjunction  of  the  two  formed  a 
force  too  powerful  for  Peisistratus  to  withstand,  he  was  driven  into 
exile  after  no  long  possession  of  his  despotism.  But  the  time  came 
(how' soon  we  cannot  tell)  when  the  two  rivals  who  had  expelled  him 
quarreled.  Megakles  made  propositions  to  Peisistratus,  invitmg 
him  to  resume  the  sovereignty,  promising  his  own  aid  and  stipulating 
that  Peisistratus  should  marry  his  daughter.  The  conditions  being 
accepted,  a  plan  was  laid  between  the  two  new  allies  for  carrymg 
them  into  effect,  by  a  novel  stratagem— since  the  simulated  wounds 
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and  pretense  of  personal  danger  were  not  likely  to  be  played  off  a 
second  time  with  success.  Tlie  two  conspirators  clothed  a  stately 
woman,  six  feet  high,  named  Phye,  in  the  panoply  and  costume  of 
Athene— surrounded    her   with   tlie   processional   accompaiiinients 

belonging  to  the  goddess — and  placed  her  in  a  chariot  with  Peisistra- 
tus  by  her  side.  In  this  guise  the  exiled  despot  and  his  adherents 
approached  the  city  and  drove  up  to  the  acropolis,  j^receded  by 
heralds,  who  cried  aloud  to  the  people,— **  Athenians,  receive  ye 
cordially  Peisistratus,  whom  Athene  has  honored  above  all  other  men, 
and  is  now  bringing  back  into  her  own  acropolis."  The  people  iu 
the  city  received  the  reputed  goddess  with  implicit  belief  and  demon- 
strations of  worship,  while  among  the  country  cantons  the  report 
quickly  spread  that  Athene  had  appeared  in  person  to  restore  Peisis- 
tratus; who  thus  found  himself,  without  even  a  show  of  resistance, 
in  possession  of  the  acropolis  and  of  the  government.  His  own  party, 
vmited  with  that  of  IMegakles,  were  powerful  enough  to  maintain 
him,  when  he  had  once  acquired  possession.  And  probablv  all, 
except  the  leaders,  sincerely  believed  in  the  epiphany  of  the  gocidess, 
which  came  to  be  divulged  as  havuig  been  a  deception,  only  after 
Peisistratus  and  Megakles  had  quarreled. 
Tlie  daughter  of  Megakles,  according  to  agreement,  quickly  became 

the  wife  of  Peisistratus,  but  she  bore  lum  no  children.  It  became 
known  that  her  husband,  liaving  already  adult  sons  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, and  considering  that  the  Kylouian  curse  rested  upon  all  the 
Alkmaeonid  family,  did  not  intend  that  she  should  become  a  mother. 
Megakles  was  so  incensed  at  this  behavior,  that  he  not  only  renounced 
his  alliance  with  Peisistratus,  ])ut  even  made  his  peace  with  the  third 
party,  the  adherents  of  Lykurgus— and  asi-jumcd  so  menacing  an 
attitude,  that  the  despot  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Attic  a.  He  retired 
to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where  he  remained  no  less  than  ten  years, 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  a  forcible  return,  and  exercis- 
ing, even  while  in  exile,  a  degree  of  influence  much  exceeding  that 
of  a  private  man.  He  not.  only  lent  valuable  aid  to  Lygdamis  of 
Naxos  in  constituting  himself  despot  of  that  island,  but  possessed, 
we  know  not  how,  the  means  of  rendering  important  service  to  differ- 
ent cities,  Thebes  in  pnrticular.  They  repaid  him  by  large  contribu- 
tions of  monev  to  aid  in  his  re-establislini(  nl :  mercenaries  were  hired 
from  Argos,  and  thcNaxian  Lygdamis  came  himself  both  with  money 
and  with  troops.  Thus  equipped  and  aided,  Peisistratus  landed  at 
Marathon  in  Attica.  How  the  Athenian  government  had  been  con- 
ducted during  his  ten  years'  absence,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  leaders 
of  it  permitted  him  to  lemain  undisturbed  at  Marathon,  and  to  assem- 
ble his  partisans  both  from  the  city  and  from  the  country.  It  was 
not  until  he  broke  up  from  Marathon  and  had  reached  Pallene  on  his 
way  to  Athens,  that  they  took  the  field  against  him.  Moreover,  their 
conduct,  even  when  the  two  armies  were  near  together,  nuist  have 
been  either  extremely  negligent  or  corrupt;  for  Peisistratus  found 


means  to  attack  them  unprepared,  routing  then- forces  almost  without 
resistance.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  have  altogctner  the  air  of  a  con- 
certed betrayal.  For  the  defeated  troops,  though  unpursued,  are  said 
to  have  dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes  forthwith,  m  obedi- 
ence to  the  proclamation  of  Peisistratus,  who  marched  on  to  Athens, 
and  found  himself  a  third  time  ruler.  ^ 

On  this  third  successful  entry,  he  took  vigorous  precautions  lor 
rcnderino-  his  seat  permanent.  The  Alkmn3onida3  and  their  immedi- 
ate partisans  retired  into  exile:  but  he  seized  the  children  of  those 
who  remained  and  whose  sentiments  he  suspected,  as  hostages  for  the 

behavior  of  their  parents,  and  placed  them  iu  Naxos  under  the  care 
of  Lyo-damis.     Moreover  he  provided  himself  with  a  powerful  body 
of  Thnician  mercenaries,  paid  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  people:  and 
he  was  careful  to  conciliate  the  f  ivor  of  the  gods  by  a  purification  of 
the  sacred  island  of  Delos.     All  the  dead  bodies  which  had  beeii 
buried  within  sight  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  were  exlmmed  and 
reinterred  further  off.     At  this  time  the  Delian  festival—attended  by 
the  Asiatic  lonians  and  the  islanders,  and  with  which  Athens  was  ot 
course  peculiarly  connected-must  have  been  beginning  to  oeclme 
from  its  pristine  magnificence;  for  thesub3Ugation  of  the  continental 
Ionic  cities  by  Cyrus  had  been  already  achieved,  and  the  power  of 
Samos   though  increased  under  the  dispot  Polykrates,  seems  to  have 
increased  at  the  expense  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  smaller  Ionic  islands. 
Partly  from  the  same  feelings  which  led  to  the  purification  of  Delos— 
partly  as  an  act  of  party  revenge-Peisistratus  caused  the  houses  of 
the  Alkmaiouids  to  be  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  members  of  that  family  to  be  disinterred  and  cast  out 

^^Tht^thh^'and  last  period  of  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  lasted  several 
years  until  his  death  in  527  B.C.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  mild  in 
its  cliaracter,  that  he  once  even  suffered  himself  to  be  cited  for  trial 
before  the  senate  of  Areopagus;  yet  as  we  know  that  he  had  to  main- 
tain a  laro-e  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
people  wS  shall  be  inclined  to  construe  this  eulogium  comparatively 
rather  Uian  positively.  Thucydides  afiirms  that  both  he  and  his  sons 
.^^^^^^^^  and  virtuous  spirit,  levying  from  the  people  only 

f  income  tax  of  five  per  cent.  This  is  high  praise  coming  from 
such  an  authority  thouirh  it  seems  that  we  ought  to  make  some  allow- 
'we  to  the  cimm\^  of  Thucydides  being  connected  by  descent 

with  the  Peisistratid  family.  The  judgment  of  Herodotus  is  also  veiy 
favorable  re^oecting  Peisistratus;  that  of  Aristotle  favorable,  yet 
nullified  since  he  includes  these  despots  among  the  list  of  those  who 
SStool!  public  and  sacred  works  with  the  de  ibera  e  view  of 
impoverishing  as  well  as  of  occupying  their  subjects.  Ihis  supposi- 
tbliTs  cminteuianced  by  the  prodigious  scale  upon  which  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens  was  begun  by  Peisistratus-a  scale  much 
exceedin- either  the  Parthenon  or  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias;  both 
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of  which,  nevertheless,  were  erected  in  later  times,  when  the  means 
of  Athens  were  decidedly  larger  and  her  disposition  to dcmon.itrative 
piety  certainly  no  way  diminished.  It  was  left  by  him  unfinished, 
nor  was  it  ever  completed  until  the  Eoman  emperor  Hadrian 
niulertook  the  task.  Moreover  Peisistratus  introduced  the  greater 
Panathcnaic  festival,  solemnized  every  four  years,  in  the  third  Olym- 
pic year:  the  annual  Panathenaic  festival,  henceforward  called  the 
Lesser,  was  still  continued. 

I  have  already  noticed,  at  considerable  Icnirth,  the  care  which  he 
bestowed  in  procuring  full  and  correct  copies  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
as  well  as  in  improving  the  recitation  of  them  at  the  Panathcnaic 
festival, — a  proceeding  for  wliich  we  owe  him  much  gratitude,  but 
wiiich  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneously  interpreted  by  various 
critics.  He  probably  also  collected  the  woiks  of  other  poets— called 
by  Aulus  Gellius,  in  language  not  well  suited  to  the  sixth  century 
r..c.,  a  library  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  service  which  he 
thus  rendered  must  have  been  highly  valuable  at  a  time  when 
writing  and  reading  were  not  widely\^xtendcd.  His  son  Hipparchus 
followed  up  the  sanie  taste,  taking  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  the  day, — Simonides,  Anakreon,  and  Lasus;  not  to 
mention  the  Athenian  mystic  Onomakritus,  who  thougli  not  pretend- 
ing to  the  gift  of  prophecy  himself,  passed  for  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  various  prophecies  ascribed  to  the  ancient  name  of 
Husseus.  The  Peisistratids,  well  versed  in  these  prophecies,  set  great 
value  upon  them,  and  guarded  their  integrity  so  carefully,  that 
Onomakritus,  being  detected  on  one  occasion  in  the  act  of  interpolat- 
ing* them,  was  banished  by  Hipparchus  inconsequence.  The  statues 
of  ^Hermes,  erected  by  this  prince  or  by  his  personal  friends  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Attica,  and  inscribed  with  short  moral  sentences,  are 
extolled  by  the  author  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  Hipparchus, 


ilfi.lling 

mented  the  cit}"  in  several  ways,  especially  the  public  fountain 
Kallirrhoe.  They  are  said  to  have  maintained  the  pre  existing  forms 
of  law  and  justice,  merely  taking  care  always  to  keep  themselves 
aud  their  adherents  in  the  effective  offices  of  state,  and  in  the  full 
reality  of  power.  They  were,  moreover,  modest  and  popular  in  their 
personal  demeanor,  and  charitable  to  the  poor;  yet  one^  striking 
example  occurs  of  unscrupulous  enmity  in  their  murder  of  Kimon  by 
night  through  the  agency  of  hired  assassins.  There  is  good  reason, 
however,  for  believing  that  the  government  both  of  Peisistratus  and 
of  his  sons  was  in  practice  generally  mild  until  after  the  death  of 
Hipparchus  by  the  hands  of  Harmodiusand  Aristogeiton,  after  which 
event  the  surviving  Hippias  became  alarmed,  crtiel,  and  oppressive 
during  his  last  four  year<s.  Hence  the  harshness  of  this  concluding 
period  left  upon  the  Athenian  mind  that  profound  and  imperishable 
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hatred,  against  the  dynasty  generally,  which  Thucydides  reluctantly 
admits:  laboring  to  show  that  it  was  not  deserved  by  Peisistratus, 
nor  at  first  by  Hippias. 

Peisistratus  left  three  legitimate .  sons— Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and 
Thessalus.  The  general  belief  at  Athens  among  the  contemporaries 
of  Thucydides  w^as  that  Hipparchus  was  the  eldest  of  the  tiiree  and 
had  succeeded  him.  Yet  the  historian  emphatically  pronounces  this 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  certifies  upon  his  own  responsibility  that 
Hippias  was  both  eldest  son  and  successor.  Such  an  assurance  from 
him*  fortilied  by  certain  reasons  in  themselves  not  very  conclusive, 
is  sufHcient  ground  for  our  belief— the  more  so  as  Herodotus  coun- 
tenances the  same  version ;  but  we  are  surprised  at  such  a  degree  of 
historical  carelessness  in  the  Athenian  public,  and  seemmgly  even  in 
Plato  about  a  matter  both  interesting  and  comparatively  recent.  la 
order'  to  abate  this  surprise,  and  to  explain  how  the  name  of  Hip- 
parchus  came  to  supplant  that  of  Hippias  in  the  popidar  talk, 
Thur-ydides  recounts  the  memorable  story  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 

Po^Uiese  two  Athenian  citizens,  both  belonging  to  the  ancient  gens 
caliid  Gephyi'cTi  the  former  was  a  beautiful  vouth,  attached  to  the 
latter  by  a  mutual  friendship  and  devoted  intimacy  which  Grecian 
manners  did  not  condemn.  Hipparchus  made  repeated  propositions 
to  Harmodius,  which  were  repelled,  but  which,  on  becommg  known 
to  Aristogeiton,  excited  both  his  jealousy  and  his  fears  lest  the  dis- 
appointed suitor  should  employ  force— fears  justified  by  the  pro- 
ceedinos  not  unusual  with  Grecian  despots,  and  by  the  absence  of 
all  le^-al  protection  against  outrage  from  such  a  quarter.  Lnder 
these  feelings,  he  began  to  look  about,  in  the  best  way  that  he  could, 
for  some  means  of  putting  down  the  despotism.  Meanwhile  Hip- 
parchus though  not  entertaining  any  designs  of  violence,  was  so 
incensed  at  the  refusal  of  Harmodius,  that  he  could  not  be  satislied 
without  doing  something  to  insult  or  humiliate  him  In  order  to 
conceal  the  motive  from  which  the  insult  really  proceeded,  he  oilered 
it  not  dir-ctly  to  Harmodius,  but  to  his  sister.  He  caused  this 
vouno-  maiden  to  be  one  day  summoned  to  take  her  station  in  a 
reli<nous  ]>rocession  as  one  of  the  Kauephorse  or  basket-earners 
accordino-  to  the  practice  usual  at  Athens.  But  when  she  arrived  at 
the  place  where  h(T  fellow-maidens  .were  assembled,  she  was  dis- 
missed  with  scorn  as  unworthy  of  so  respectable  a  function,  and  the 
summons  addressed  to  her  was  disavowe^d.  ^ 

An  insult  thus^publiclv  oilered  filled  Harmodius  with  indignation 
and  still  farther  exasperated  the  feelings  of  Aristogeiton.  ^  Botli  ot 
them  resolving  at  all  hazards  to  put  an  end  to  the  despotism,  con- 
certed means  for  aggression  with  a  few  select  associates.  Ihey 
awaited  the  festival  of  the  Great  Panathe^jisea,  wherein  the  body  of 
the  citizens  were  accustomed  to  inarch  up  m  armed  procession,  with 
sj)car  and  shield,  to  the  acropolis;  this  being  the  only  day  on  y^nch 
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an  armed  body  could  come  together  witliout  suspicion.  The  con- 
spirators appeared  armed  like  Ihe  rest  of  the  citizens,  but  carrying 
concealed  daggers  besides.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  undertook 
with  their  own  hands  to  kill  the  two  Peisistratids,  wdjile  the  rebt 
promised  to  stand  forward  immediately  for  their  protection  against 
the  foreign  mercenaries;  and  though  the  whole  number  of  persons 
engaged  was  small,  they  counted  upon  the  spontaneous  symi>athics 
of  the  armed  bystanders  in  an  effort  to  regain  their  liberties,  so  soon 
as  the  blow  should  once  be  struck.  The^day  ofthe  festival  having 
arrived,  Hippias,  with  his  foreign  body-guard  around  him,  was 
inarslialing  the  armed  citizens  for  procession,  in  the  Kerameikus 
without  the  gates,  when  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  approached 
with  concealed  daggers  to  execute  their  purpose.  On  coming  near, 
tluy  were  thundersh-uck  to  behold  one  of  their  own  fellow-conspira- 
tors talking  familiarly  with  Hippias,  who  was  of  easy  access  to  every 
man.  They  immediately  concluded  that  the  plot  was  betrayed. 
Expecting  to  be  seized,  and  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  desperation,  they 
resolved  at  least  not  to  die  without  liaving  revenged  themselves  on 
Hipparchus;  whom  tiiey  found  within  the  city  gates  near  the  chapel 
called  Leokoriou,  and  immediately  slew  him.  His  attendant  guards 
killed  Harmodius  on  the  spot;  while  Aristogeiton,  rescued  for  the 
moment  by  the  surrounding  crowd,  was  afterward  taken,  and  per- 
ished in  the  tortures  api)lied"to  make  him  disclose  his  accomplices. 

The  news  Hew  quickly  to  Hippias  in  the  Kerameikus,  who  licard 
it  earlier  than  the  armed  cUizens  near  him  awaiting  his  order  for  the 
commencement  of  the  procession.  'With  extraordinary  self-com- 
mand, he  took  advantage  of  this  precious  instant  of  foreknowledge, 
and  advanced  toward  them,— directing  them  to  drop  their  arms  for 
a  short  time,  and  assemble  on  an  adjoining  groimd.  They  unsus- 
pectingly obeyed;  upon  which  he  ordered  his  guards  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  arms.  Being  now  undisputed  master,  he  seized 
the  persons  of  all  those  citizens  whom  he  mistrusted — esjiecially  all 
those  who  had  daggers  about  them,  which  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
carry  in  the  Panathenaic  procession. 

Such  is  tiie  memorable  narrative  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
peculiarly  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  all  comes  from  Thucydides.  To 
possess  great  power — to  be  above  legal  restraint — to  inspire  extraor- 
dinary fear — is  a  privilege  so  much  coveted  by  the  giants  among 
Biankind,  that  we  may  well  take  notice  of  those  cases  in  which  it 
brings  misfortune  even  upon  themselves.  The  fear  inspired  by  Hip- 
parchus— of  designs  which  he  did  not  really  entertain,  but  was  likely 
to  entertain,  and  competent  to  execute  without  hindrance— was  here 
the  grand  cause  of  his  destruction. 

The  conspiracy  liere  detailed  happened  in  514  B.C.,  during  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ilij^pias,  which  lasted  four  years 
longer,  until  510  B.C.  Tlie^e  last  four  years,  in  the  belief  of  the  Athe- 
nian public,  counted  for  his  whole  reign;  nay,  many  persons  made 
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the  still  greater  historical  mistake  of  eliding  these  last  four  years 
Xn-ether,  and  of  supposing  that  the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and 
Sogeiton  had  deposed  the  Peisistratid  goveiniment  and  liberated 
Athen"     Both  poets  and  philosophers  shared  this  faith,  which  is 
distinctly  put  forth  in  the  beautifid  and  popular  Skolion  or  song  on 
tlesubiec  :  the  two  friends  are  there  celebrated  as  the  authors  of 
ber^t  Athens--' nhc^^  slew  the  despot  and  gave  to  Athens  equal 
aws^     So  inestimable  a  present  was  alone  sutfteient^ to  enshrine  m 
the  minds  of  the  subsequent  democracy  those  who  had  sold  the  r 
vesX  purchase  it.     Moreover,  we  must  recollect  that  the  mtimate, 
connection  between  the  two,  though  repugnant  to  the  modern  reader 
was  i^garded  at  Athens  with  sympathy,-so  that  the  story  took  hold 
of  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  vein  of  romance  conjointly  with  that 
Of  mtriotisin.     Harmodius   and   Aristogeiton  were  afterward  com- 
meiSecl  both  as  the  winners  and  as  the  protomar  yrs  of  Athenian 
Zevty     Statues  were  erected  in  their  honor  shortly  after  the  fit  al 
exD  ilsion  of  the    Peisistratids;    immunity  from  taxes    and  public 
Wens  was  .n-anted  to  the  descendants  of  their  famihes;  and  the 
Sakerwho  prop(>sed  the  abolition  of  such  immunities   at  a  time 
X'ifthe  number  had  been  abusively  multiplied,  made  his  only 
roechil  exception  in  favor  of  this  respected  lineage.     And  since  the 
K  of  m  parchus  was  universally  notorious  as  the  person  slain, 
a;4  discov™    it  was  that  he  came  to  bo  considered  by  an  uncriti- 
cal   ubUc  as  the  predominant  member  of  the  Peisistratid  family- 
the  Kt  son  and  successor  of  Peisistratus-the  reigning  despot--  o 
e  Sam^^        neglect  of  Hippias.     The   same  public   probably 
cheriS    many  other  anecdotes,    not    the    less    eagerly  believed 
Scaiise  they  could  not  be  authenticated,  respectmg  this  eventful 

^'^Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  moderation  of  Hippias, 
buhcrSi  at  death  of  his  brother,  and  fear  for  his  own  safety, 
nKired^h^^  it  altogether.     It  is  attestecl   both  by 

Tm^^^^^^^^^  and  admits  of  no  doubt  that  his  power 

was  now  em^^^^  harshly  and  cruelly-that  he  put  to  dea  h  a  con- 
riderire  nSr  of  citizens.  We  find  also  a  statement  noway 
bunro  able  in  itself  and  affirmed  both  in  Pausanias  and  in  Plutarch 

3erio^^^^  yet  still  in  this  case  sufiiciently  credible-inat 

iTe  cS  ^^  Aristogeiton,  to   be   tortured  to 

Lth  in  orde^to  extort  from  her  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and 
acaui,  ill  oitu.  .  ..„^      T^„t  as  he  couh   not  but  be  ^sensible  that 

'^:'S::^^tr^^SlJ^^^  ^  inm^df  so  he  looked 

onfT  heUefaml  support  in  case  -f  ^9^^  {^^^'^  ^SlT^ 
AVith  this  view  he  sonaht  to  connect  himself  with  IwriUN  "^  "S  o^ 
P,,l,_a  connection  full  of  consequences  to  be  hereafter  developed, 
^n'  ii,le.  «o  of  Hippoklus  the  despot  of  Lanipsakus  on  the  Hclles- 
f  n  ts  ood  h  'h  at  1  is  time  in  the"^  favor  of  the  Persian  monarch 
Thich llXxccd  illppias  to  give  him  Ms  daughter  xVrchedike  m  mar- 

II.  G.  II.-3 
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ria"-c;  no  small  honor  to  the  Lampsakenc,  in  the  estimation  of 
Thucydides.  To  explain  how  Ilippias  came  to  fix  upon  this  town, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  lew  ^vords  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Peisistrati<ls.  ,  .     ,      , 

It  lias  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Athenians,  even  so  lar  hack 
as  the  daysof  the  poet  Alka?us,  had  occupied  Sigeium  in  the  Troad,  jind 
liad  there  carried  on  war  with  the  ]\Iilylenear.s;  so  that  their  acquisi- 
tions in  these  re^rions  date  mucli  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus 
Owins:  probahlv  to  tliis  circumstance,  an  application  was  made  to 
tliem^in  the  early  part  of  his  rei<in  from  the  Dolonkian  Thracians, 
inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont, 
for  aid  against  their  powerful  neighbors  the  xVb>inthian  tribe  of  Thra- 
cians. Opportunhv  Avas  thus  oiTercd  for  sending  out  a  colony  to 
ac(piire  this  valuable  peninsula  for  Athens.  Peisistratus  willingly 
entered  into  the  scheme,  wliile  Miltiades  son  of  Kypselus,  a  noble 
Athenian  livin^r  impatiently  under  his  despotism,  was  no  less  pleased 
to  take  the  lead  in  executing  it:  his  departure  and  that  of  other  inal- 
contents  as  founders  of  a  ( olony  suited  the  purpose  of  all  parties. 
According:  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus— alike  pious  and  picturesque, 
and  doubtless  circulating  as  autiienlic  at  the  annual  games  which  the 
Chersonesites,  even  in  lus  time,  celebrated  to  the  honor  of  their  oekist 

it  is  the  L)el])hian  nod  who  directs  the  scheme  and  singles  out  the 

individual.  The  chiefs  of  the  distressed  Dolonkians  going  to  Delphi 
to  crave  assistance  toward  procuring  Grecian  colonists,  were  directed 

to  choose  for  their  crkist  the  individual  who  should  first  show  them 
hospitality  on  their  quilting  tlie  temple.  They  departc  d  and  marched 
all  aloim'whxt  was  called  the  Sacred  Koad,  through  Phokis  and 
Ba^otia  1o  Athens,  without  receiving  a  single  hos])it;d)le  invitation. 
At  length  they  entered  Athens,  and  passed  by  the  house  of  Miltiades 
wdiile  he  himself  was  sitting  in  front  of  it.  Seeing  men  whose  cos- 
tume and  arms  marked  them  out  as  strangers,  he  invited  them  into 
his  house  and  treated  them  kindly:  upon  which  they  apprised  him 
that  he  was  the  man  fixed  upon  by  the  oracle,  and  adjured  him  not  to 
refuse  his  concurrence..  After  asking  for  himself  personally  the 
opinion  of  the  oracle,  and  receiving  an  allirmative  answer,  he  con- 
sented; sailing  as  cckist  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Athenian  emigrants 
to  the  Chersonese. 

Havim:r  reached  this  peninsula,  and  haying  been  constituted  despot 
of  the  m*[xed  Thracian  and  Athenian  population,  he  lost  no  time  in 
fortifying  the  narrow  isthmus  by  a  wall  reaching  all  across  from 
Kardia  to  Paktya,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  and  a  half;  so  that 
the  Absintliian'  invaders  were  for  the  time  elTeetually  shut  out, 
though  the  protection  was  not  permanently  kept  up.  He  also  entered 
into  a  war  with  Lampsakus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  but  wiis 
unfortunate  enouii:h  to  fall  into  an  ambuscade  and  l)ecome  a  prisoner. 
Nothing  preserved  his  life  except  the  immediate  interference  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  coupled  with  strenuous  menaces  addressed  to 
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the  Lampsakenes,  who  found  themselves  compelled  to  release  their 
prisoner.  Miltiades  had  acquired  much  favor  with  Croesus,  in  w^hat 
manner  we  are  not  told.  He  died  childless  some  time  afterward, 
while  his  nephew  Stesagoras,  who  succeeded  him,  perished  by  assas- 
sination   some    time    subsequent    to  the   death  of  Peisistratus  at 

Athens.  ,  , 

The  expediti  ui  of  Miltiades  to  the  Cliersonese  must  liave  occurred 
early  after  the  tirst  usurpation  of  Peisistratus,  since  even  his  impris- 
onment by  the  Lampsakenes  happened  before  the  ruin  of  Crcesus 
(546  V.  c)  ^  But  it  was  not  till  much  later— probably  during  the  third 
and  most  powerful  period  of  Peisistratus— that  the  latter  undertook 
his  expedition  ai>ainst  Sigeium  in  the  Troad.  This  ])lace  appears  to 
have  fallen  into 'the  haiuisof  the  .Mityleneans:  Peisistratus  retook  it, 
and  placed  there  his  illegitimate  son  Hegesistratus  as  despot,  llie 
Mityleneans  may  have  been  enfeebled  at  this  time  (somewhere  between 
537-5-37  B  c.)  no't  only  by  the  strides  of  Persian  conquest  on  the  mam- 
land  but  also  by  the"^  ruinous  defeat  which  they  suffered  from 
Polyknites  and  the  Samiaus.  Hegesistratus  maintained  the  place 
ao-ainst  various  hostile  attempts,  throughout  all  the  reign  of  Hippias, 
so  that  the  Athenian  possessions  in  those  regions  comprehended  at 
this  period  both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium.  To  the  former  of  the 
two  Hiiipias  sent  out  Miltiades,  nephew  of  the  first  oekist,  as  gov- 
ernor after  the  death  of  his  brother  Stesagoras.  The  new  governor 
found  much  discontent  in  the  peninsula,  but  succeeded  m  subduing 
it  by  entrapping  and  imprisoning  the  principal  men  m  each  town. 
He  farther  took  into  his  pay  a  regiment  of  500  mercenaries, 
and  married  Hegesipyle.  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Olorus.  It 
must  have  been  about  518  B.C.  that  this  second  Miltiadts  went  out  to 
the  Chersonese.  He  seems  to  liave  been  obliged  to  quit  it  for  a  time, 
after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  in  consequence  of  having 
incurred  fiie  hostility  of  the  Persians;  but  he  was  there  from  the 
b'Hvinnino'of  the  lofiic  revolt  until  about  493  B.C.,  or  two  or  three 
years  belore  the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  whicii  occasion  we  shall  hnd 
iiim  acting  commander  of  the  Athenian  army. 

Both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium,  hovrever,  though  Athenian  pos- 
sessions, WQva  now  tributary  and  dependent  on  Persia.  It  v/:is  to 
Persia  that  Hippias,  durimr  his  last  years  of  alarm,  looked  for  support 
in  the  event  of  being  expelled  from  Athens:  he  calculated  upon  Sige- 
ium as  a  shelter,  and  upon  ..E mtides  as  well  as  Darius  as  an  ally.i 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  oiher  failed  him.  ,       .  ,- 

The  same  circums'ances  which  alarmed  Ilippias  and  rendered  his 
dominion  in  Attica  at  once  more  oppressive  and  more  odiou.s  tended 
of  course  to  raise  the  hopes  of  his  enemies,  the  Athenian  exiles,  with 
the  powerful  Alkma?onids  at  their  head.  Believing  the  lavwable 
moment  to  be  conie,  they  even  ventured  upon  an  invasion  of  Attica, 
and  occupied  a  post  called  Leipsydrion  in  the  mountain  range  of 
Panics    which   separates  Attica  from  Bceotia.    But  their  schemes 
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altogether  failed:  Hippias  defeated  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
country.  Plis  dominion  now  seemed  contirmed,  for  the  Laceda^no- 
iiians  were  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him;  and  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedon,  as  well  as  tlie  Thessalians,  were  his  allies.  Yet 
the  exiles  whom  he  had  beaten  in  the  open  field  succeeded  in  an 
unexpected  maneuver,  which,  favored  by  circumstances,  proved 
his  ruin. 
By  ail  accident  wliich  had  occurred  in  the  year  548  B.C.,  the  Del- 

phitin  temple  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt.  To  repair  this  ♦rrave  loss 
was  an  object  of  solicitude  to  all  Greece;  but  the  outlay  required  was 
exceedinsrly  heavy,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  long  l)efore  the 
money  could  be  collected.  The  Amphiktyons  decreed  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Delphians  themselves,  who 
found  themselves  so  heavily  taxed  by  such  assessment,  that  they 
sent  envoys  throughout  all  Greece  to  collect  subscriptions  in  aid,  and 
received,  among  either  elonations,  from  the  Greek  settlers  in  Egypt 
twenty  min*,  besides  a  large  present  of  alum  fiom  the  Egyptian 
king  xVmasis:  their  munificent  benefactor  Crtesus  fell  a  victim  to  the 
Persians  in  546  B.C.,  so  that  his  treasure  was  no  longer  open  to 
them.  The  total  sum  reejuired  was  oOO  talents  (equal  i)robably  to 
about  £115,000  sterling)— a  prodigious  amount  to  be  collected  from 
the  dispersed  Grecian  cities,  who  acknowledged  no  common  sov- 
ereign authority,  and  among  whom  the  proportion  reasonable  to  ask 
from  each  was  ditlicult  to  determine  with  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
At  length  however  the  money  was  collected,  and  the  Amphiktyons 
-were  in  a  situation  to  make  a  contract  for  the  buildin'!;of  the  temple. 
The  Alkma'onids,  who  had  been  in  exile  ever  since  the  third  and 
final  acquisition  of  power  by  Peisistratus,  took  the  contract.  In  exe- 
cuting it,  they  not  only  performed  the  work  in  the  best  nianner,  but 
even  went  much  beyond  the  terms  stipulated;  employing  Parian 
marble  for  the  frontage  where  the  material  ]n'('scril)ed  to  tliem  was 
coarse  stone.  As  Avas  before  remarked  in  the  case  of  Pei>istratus 
when  he  was  in  banishment,  w^e  are  surprised  to  find  exiles  (whose 
property  had  been  confiscated)  vso  amply  furnished  with  money, 
imless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Kleistheiies  inherited  through  his 
mother  wealth  independent  of  Attica,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple 
of  the  Samiau  Here.  But  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  they  gained 
signal  reputation  throughout  the  Hellenic  world  for  their  ]il;eral  per- 
fol-mance  of  so  important  an  enterprise.  That  the  erection  took 
considerable  time,  we  cannot  doubt.  It  seems  to  have  been  tmished,^ 
as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  about  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of 
Hipparchus— 512   B.C.— more  than  thirty  years    after   the  confia- 

gration. 

To  the  Delphians,  especially,  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple  on  so 
superior  a  scale  was  the  most  essential  of  all  services,  and  their  grati- 
tude toward  the  Alkmieonids  was  proportionally  great.  Partly 
through  such  a  feeling,  partly  through  pecuniary  presents,  Kleis- 
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thencs  was  thus  enabled  to  work  the  oracle  for  political  purposes, 
and  to  call  forth  the  powerfid  arm  of    Sparta  against  Hippias. 


constant  i-enetitiou  of  that  mandate  at  leng-th  extorted  from  the 
Tiietv  of  the  Lacedicmouians  a  reluctant  com])hancc.  Keverence  tor 
the  -od  overcame  their  strong  feeling  of  friendship  toward  the  Peisis- 
tratids,  and  Anchimolius,  sou  of  Aster,  was  dispatched  by  sea  to 
Athens  at  the  liead  of  a  Spartan  force  to  expel  tnem.  On  land- 
in-  at  Plialenim,  liowever,  he  found  the™  already  forewarned 
and  prepared,  as  well  as  farther  strengthened  by  1000  horse 
specially  demaud.-d  from  their  allies  in  Thessaly.  Upon  the  plain  of 
Phalorum  this  latter  force  was  found  peculiarly  effective,  so  t^hat  tlie 
division  of  Anchimolius  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  great 
loss  and  he  himself  slain.      The  defeated  armament  had  probably 


returned  to  their  native  counuy     ■auanKiyji.iii^^  ».xav.xx  ........  ..^^-^  .- 

es    ess  not  unfrequent  in  the  Thessalian  character.    Kleomencs 
marchecl  on  without  farther  resistance  to  Athens,  where  he  found 
himself    togeU  er  with  the  Alkmt^onids  and  the  malcontent  Athe- 
anT"enendly,  in  possession  of  the  town.     At  that  time  there  was 
no    fortincalion   except   round   the   acropolis,    '"^o    which   Hip^u^3 
retired   with  his  mercenaries  and  the  citizens  most  faithtul  to  him 
havin-  taken  care  to  provision  it  well  beforehand,  so  that  it  ^^•as  not 
esr  secure  a-ainst  famine  than  against  assault.    He  might  have 
l,.fi<Hl  the  be'sie-in"-  force,  which  was  no  way  prepared  for  a  long 
£ade      m  not  altogelhcr  confiding  in  his  position,  he  tried  to 
send    is  children  by  steJth  out  of  the  country;  in  which  proceeding 
the  cli^hlrcn  were  taken  prisoners.    To  procure  their  restora  lon^ 
hTpS  consented  to  all  that  was  .lemanded  of  h.ni,  and  withdrew 
from  Att  ca  to  Si-eium  in  the  Troad  within  the  space  of  five  days 
.      Thi  s   cU  the  Peisistratid  .ly nasty  in  olO  b c,  fifty  years  after  the 
I  first    IS.  i>ation  of  its  founder.     It  was  pi.t  down  tl'-ough  the  aid  of 
foreigners    and    tliose  f oreig.iers,  too,  wishing   we  1    to    t   m  thui 
eartf  tunioh  hostile  fronilx  mistaken  feeling  of  divine  .n.iun(-t.o.^ 
Yet    bo      the  circumstances  of   its  fall,  and   the  com^e  of  events 
wh  <-l.    olio  ved.  conspire  to   show  that   it   possessed  few  attached 
fricns       the  country  and  that  the  expulsion  of  H.ppias  was  wc-1- 
comed  unanimously  ly  the  vast  majority  of  Athemans.     H-^   .uin^ 
ftn<l  chief  partisans  would  accompany  him  into  exile— pi obablj  as  a 
m  Iter  of  course  without  re()uiving  any  formal  sentence  of  concem- 
mUionCidtaV  was  erected  in  the  acropolis,  with  a  column  hard 
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by,  commemorating  both  the  past  iniquity  of  the  dethroned  dynasty, 
and  liic  names  of  all  its  members. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  rEISISTRATIDS.— 
REVOLFTION  OF  KLEISTIIENES  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY 
AT  ATHENS. 

With  Hippias  disai>peared  the  mercenary  Thracian  garrison,  upon 
which  he  and  his  father  before  him  had  leaned  for  defense  as  well  as 
for  enforcement  of  authority.  Kleomenes  with  his  Lacedemonian 
forces  retired  also,  after  staving  only  long  enough  to  establish  a  per 
sonal  friendship,  productive  subsequently  of  important  consequences 
between  the  Span:  n  kinir  and  the  Athenian  Isagoras.  The  Athenians 
were  thus  left  to  themselves,  without  any  foreign  interference  to  con- 
strain them  in  their  political  arrangements.  ,,    ,  ,,     t^  •  •  , 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  Feisistra- 
tids  had  for  the  most  part  respected  the  forms  of  the  Solonian  con- 
ct;tiif?ou  The  nine  archons,  and  the  prououleutic  or  preconsidering 
Senate  of  Four  Hundred  (both  annually  changed),  still  continued  to 
subsist,  too-ether  with  occasional  meetings  of  the  people-or  rather 
of  such  iKH-lion  of  the  peoi>le  as  was  comprised  in  the  gentes,  phra- 
tries  and  four  Ionic  tribes.  The  timociatic  classihcation  of  bolou 
(or  (luadruple  scale  of  income  and  admeasurement  of  political  Iran- 
chisesacconiiniiMoit)also  continued  to  subsist— but  all  wit  hi  n  the 
tether  and  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  ruling  family,  who 
always  kept  one  of  their  number  as  real  master  among  the  chiet 
administrators,  and  always  retained  possession  of  the  acropolis  as 
well  as  of  tiie  mercenary  force.  ,  ,     ^t  i  •         r 

That  overawiiKj  pressure  being  now  removed  by  the  expulsion  oi 
Hippias  the  enslaved  forms  became  at  once  endued  with  freedom 
and  reality  There  appi  ared  again,  what  Attica  had  not  known  tor 
thirty  years,  declared  political  parties,  and  pronounced  opposition 
between  two  mc^n  as  leaders— on  one  side,  Isagoras,  son  of  I  J^^ander, 
apeiNon  of  illustiious  descent— on  the  other,  Kleisthcnes,  tnc  Aik- 
nueonul  not  less  illustrious,  and  posscssino-  at  this  moment  a  claim 
on  the  «'Tatitude  of  his  counlrvmen  as  the  most  persevering  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  foe  of  the  deihioned  despots.  In  what  manner 
such  opposition  was  carried  on  we  are  not  told.  It  y;Ould  seem  to 
have  been  not  allouether  pacitlc;  but  at  any  rate,  Kleisthenes  hac 
the  worst  of  it,  and  in  consequence  of  his  defeat  (says  the  historian 

"he  took  into  partnership  the  people,  who  had  been  before  excluded 
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Tonic  tribes  each  of  which  was  an  aggregate  of  so  man}    close  coi 

4?T.r^r^^  tho  <Tr»n1p^  which  constituteci  ineiii,  tiuu  uy   iv^v^i^i-  ^ 

pa;ul     on Tu^o  now  tribes  with  a  character  ^^.j:^'r^\^^^[ 
t..J1fir..il      AccordinHv  Kleisthenes  abolished  the  toui    ionic  iriues, 

was  in  point  of  fact  a  sclieme  approaching  to  universal  surname, 
which  prevailed  m  the  ionic  ciiies,  ^/^^^^^^     «  QiPvnnian  Kleisthenes, 
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l)nt  because  they  had  become  incommensurate  with  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  Attic  people,  and  because  such  abolition  procured  both 
for  himself  and  for  liis  political  scheme  new  as  well  as  hearty  allies. 
And,  indeed,  it  we  study  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  shall  see 
very' obvious  reasons  to   suo;irest  the    proceeding.     For   more   than 
thirty  years— an  entire  generation— the  old  constitution  had  been  a 
mere  enipty  formality,  working  only  in  subservience  to  the  reigning 
dynasty   aiul  stripped  of  all  real  controlling  power.     AVe  may  be 
very  sure    tliereforc,  tliat  both  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  and  the 
popular  assembly,  divested  of  that  free  speech  which  imparted  to 
them  not  only  all  their  value  but  all  their  charm,  Inid  come  to  be  of 
little  pul)lic  estimation,  and  were  probably  attended  only  by  a  few 
partisans.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  dilTerence  between  quali- 
hed  citizens  and  men  not  so  qualitied— between  menibers  of  the  four 
old  tribes  and  men  not  members— became  during  this  period  prac- 
tically elfaced.     This  in  fact  was  the  only  species  ol  good  which  a 
Grecian  despotism  ever  seems  to  have  done.     It  confounded   the 
privile«'ed  and  the  non-])rivileG:ed  under  one  coercive  authority  com- 
mon to  both,  SO  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  was  not  easy 
to  revive  wlien  the  despotism  passed  away.     As  soon  as  llippiasAN-as 
expelled,  the   senate  and  the  public   assembly   regained   their  elh- 
cieucy  but  had   they  been  continued  on  the  old  fool mg,  including 
none  but  members  of  ihe  four  tril)(>s,  these  tribes  would  have  been 
re-invested  with  a  piivilege  wliieh  in  reality  tliey  liad  so  long  lost, 
that  its  revivnl  would  have   seemed   an    odious   novelty     and    the 
remainin£r  population  would  probably  not  have  submitted  to  it.     it 
in  addition  we  consider  the  politicnl  excitement  of  the  moment— the 
restoration  of  one  l)ody  of  men  from  exile,  and   the  departure  of 
another  body  into  exile— the  outpouring  of  long-suppressed  hatred, 
partly  au'ainst  these  yerv  forms  by  the  corruption  of  which  the  des- 
pot liucr^ei-'-ned— we  shall   sec  tilat   prudence  as  well  as  patriotism 
dictated  the  adoption  of  an  enlarged  scheme  of  government.     Kleis- 
thenes   had   learnt   some  wisdom  during  his   long  exile;  and  as  Jie 
probably  c(mtinue<l  loi"  s(mie  time  after  the  introduction  of  his  new 
constiUiti(,n,  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  his  countrymen,  we  may  con- 
sider their  extraordinary  success  as  a  testimony  to  his  prudence  and 
iskill  not  less  tium  to  their  courage  and  unanimity. 

]Sor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  give  him  credit  for  a  more  gen- 
erous foi  ward  movement  than  what  is  implied  in  the  literal  account 
of  Herodotus.  Instead  of  being  forced  against  his  will  to  purchase 
])opu]ar  support  by  proposing  this  new  constitution,  Ivleistiienes  may 
liMve  proposed  it  before,  durimr  the  discussions  which  immediately 
followed  the  retirement  of  lliopias;  so  that  the  rejection  of  it 
formed  the  ground  of  quarrel  (and  no  other  ground  is  mentioned) 
between  him  and  Isagoras.  The  latter  doubtless  found  sulhcient 
support,  in  the  existing  senate  and  public  assembly,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  carried  without  au  actual  appeal  to  tlie  people.    His 
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opposition  to  it,  moreover,  is  not  difficult  to  understand;  for  neces- 
sary as  the  change  had  become,  it  was  not  the  less  a  shock  to  ancient 

Attic  ideas.  It  radieally  altered  the  veiy  idea  of  a  tribe,  wliicli  now 
became  an  agizregation  of  domes,  of  geiites— of  fellovv-demots,  not 
of  fellow-gentiles.  It  thus  In-oke  up  those  associatioJis,  religious, 
social,  and  ])()litical,  between  the  whole  and  the  parts  of  the  old 
system,  which  operated  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  every  old- 
fashioned  Athenian.  The  patricians  at  Rome  wdio  (composed  the 
gentes  and  curiae — and  the  ])lebs,  wlio  had  no  part  in  these  corpora- 
tions— formed  for  a  long  time  two  separate  and  opposing  fractions  in 
the  same  city,  each  with  its  own  separate  organization.  Only  by 
slow  degrec'sdid  the  plebs  gain  ground,  while  the  political  value  of 
the  patrician  g(^ns  was  long  maintained  alongside  of  and  apart  from 
the  plebeian  tribe.  So.  too,  in  the  Italian  and  Gernitin  cities  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  patrician  families  refused  to  part  with  their  own 
separate  political  identity  when  the  guilds  grew  up  by  the  side  of 
them;  even  though  forced  to  renounce  a  portion  of  their  power,  they 
continued  to  be  a  separate  fraternity,  and  would  not  submit  to  be 
regimented  anew,  under  an  altered  category  and  denomination,  along 
with  the  traders  who  had  grown  into  wealth  and  importance.  But 
the  reform  of  Kleisthenes  effected  this  chaniie  all  at  once,  both  as  to 
the  name  and  as  to  the  reality.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  that  which 
had  been  the  name  of  a  gens  w^as  retained  as  the  name  of  a  deme,  but 
eyen  then  the  old  gentiles  were  ranked  indiscriminately  among  the 

remaining  demots.  The  Athenian  peo])le,  politel}'  considered,  thus 
became  one  homogeneous  whole  distributed  for  convenience  into 
parts,  numerical,  local,  and  politically  equal.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered,  that  while  the  four  Ionic  tribes  w^ere  abolished,  the 
gentes  and  pliratries  which  composed  them  were  left  untouched, 
continuing  to  subsist  as  family  and  religious  associations,  though 

carrA'ing  with  them  no  political  privilege. 

The  ten  ncwl3MTeated  tribes,  arranged  in  an  established  order  of 
precedence,  wcvq  called — Erechtheis,  ^^geis,  Pandionis,  Leontis, 
Akamantis,  (Encis,  Kekropls,  Ilippothoontis,  yEantis,  Antiochis; 
names  borrowed  chiefly  from  the  respected  heroes  of  Attic  legend. 

*This  number  remained  unaltered  until  the  year  805  B.C.,  when  it 
w^as  increased  to  tw^elve  by  the  addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Anti- 
gen ias  and  Demetrias,  afterward  designated  anew  by  the  names  of 

^Ptolcmais  and  Attalis:  the  mere  names  of  these  last  two,  borrowed 
from  living  kings,  and  not  from  legendary  heroes,  betray  the  change 
from  froedom  to  subservience  at  Athens.  Each  tribe  comprised  a 
certain  number  of  demes — cantons,  parishes,  or  townships — in  Attica. 
But  the  total  number  of  these  demes  is  not  distinctly  ascertained; 
for  though  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Polemo  (the  third  century 
B.C.)  it  was  174,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  had  always  remained 
the  same;  an(l  several  critics  construe  the  \vords  of  Iierodotus  to 
imply  that  Kleisthenes  at  first  recognized  exactly  one  hundred  demes, 
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distributed  in  equal  proportion  among  his  ten  tribes.  Such  con- 
struction of  tlie  words,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful,  wliile  the 
fiict  itself  is  improbable;  partly  because  if  the  change  of  number 
had  been  so  considerable  as  the  (lilTerence  between  one  hundred  and 
174,  some  positive  evidence  of  it  would  probably  be  found — partly 
because  Kleisthenes  would  indeed  have  a  motive  to  render  the 
amount  of  citizen  population  nearly  equal,  but  no  motive  to  render 
the  number  of  denies  equal,  in  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  well 
known  how  great  is  the  force  of  local  habits,  and  how  unalterable 
are  parochial  or  cantonal  boundaries.  In  the  absence  of  proof  to 
the  contrary,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  number  and 
circvuiiscription  of  the  demes,  as  found  or  moditied  by  Kleisthenes, 
to  have  subsisted  afterward  with  little  alteration,  at  leaj-t  until  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  tribes. 

There  is  anotlier  point,  however,  whicli  is  at  once  more  certain 
and  more  important  to  notice.  The  demes  which  Kleisthenes 
assigned  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case  all  adjacent  to  each  other;  and 
therefore  tlie  tribe,  as  a  whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continu- 
ous portion  of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar  local 
interest,  separate  from  the  entire  communit3^  Such  systematic 
avoidance  of  the  factions  arising  out  of  neighborhood  will  appear 
to  have  been  more  especially  necessary  when  we  recollect  that  the 
quarrels  of  the  Parali,  the  Diakrii,  the  Pediaki,  during  the  preceding 
century,  had  all  been  generated  fixmi  local  feud,  though  doubtless 
artfully  fomented  by  individual  and)iti()n.  Moreover,  it  was  only  by 
this  same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  the  city,  and  the 
formation  of  a  city-interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  comitry,  was 
obviated;  which  could  Inirdly  have  failed  to  arise  had  the  city  by 
Itself  constituted  either  one  deme  or  one  tribe.  Kleisthenes  dis- 
tributed the  city  (or  found  it  already  distributed)  into  several  demes, 
and  those  denies  among  several  tribes;  while  Peira^us  and  Phalerum, 
each  constituting  a  separate  deme,  were  also  assigned  to  dillerent 
tribes:  so  that  there  Avere  no  local  advantages  either  to  bestow  pre- 
dominance, or  to  create  a  ^;truggle  for  pi'cdominance,  of  one  tribe 
over  the  rest.  Each  deme  had  its  own  local  interests  to  watch  over; 
but  the  tribe  was  a  mere  aagregatc  of  demes  for  political,  military, 
and  religious  purposes,  witii  no  separate  hopes  or  fears  apart  from 
the  whole  state.  Each  tribe  had  a  chapel,  sacred  rites  and  festivals, 
and  a  common  fund  for  such  meetings,  in  honor  of  its  e|)onymous 
liero,  administen^l  by  members  of  its  own  choice:  and  the  statues 
of  all  the  ten  eponynioiis  heroes,  fraternal  i>atrons  of  the  democracy, 
were  planted  in  the  most  cons]>icuous  part  of  the  agora  of  Athens. 
In  the  future  working  of  the  Athenian  government,  we  shall  trace 

no  symptom  of  (li:^quic'ting  local  factions — a  capital  amendment, 
compared  with  the  disputes  of  the  preceding  century,  and  traceable 
in  part  to  the  absence  of  border-relations  between  demes  of  the  same 
tribe. 
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The  demo  now  became  .he  pnmUjve  -"^ftnent  dement  o^^ 

commo.uvealth,  both  as  to  P^''^""?  , f"  , if,„^'7^' coU 4  P'"P''''^'- 
own  (lemareh.  '!« '•^^?'^ter  o    enrolle.         /cn^^^  J^.^^I,  ,^^^ 

its  public  ^fl^^^^^.^-i^^^'^^^^^^^nLn.  was  kept  by 
admmisicrea  by  i.sclf .  1  i\>  'S-i^i*.'  "'^  l,i,r/,.„s  took  place  at  I  he  as- 
the  deniarch.  aiul  'l'^-i"«f  •'Pf''"^,»f ',^;/,^  1^^,^  on  attain. 

seated  and  sworn  to  by  uie  "'''<  i't'".o  ^^"^  ,  .  .  ^^^,,,]^l^^■  non-free- 
only  begrante<l  bv  a  pubuc  ^'J^^:!  t^Vl  h  aw  an  1  mvch-ase  adn.is- 
meu  were  enabled  sonielnnes  *»  ^''^./X      rok  blv  1-v  means  of  a 

sion  upon  «'- -S'^^- /f..^'^  nS  ^  -  'le"S  U.J  register  was 
hctitious  adoption,     ^^^^^r  "  ^V^  ^^^^,,^n  .u.^^  ^,.,..p  names  were  ex- 

however,  of  tlies.^  demes,  that  tl.  y  aic  <>^   '  'ni^i^^^         j  .  ^j.^  s^io. 

assemoly  or  Ekklesia— me  P'"  "'  ,  .  „f  ,„ni,,;,)  election,  as  well  as 
bers  froni  all  the  ]'^}^'^^-^'l^^J^f^ «,""  the  Ekklesia.  The 
annual  vesponsibiuty  oi  ''Y'^'f.!^\\J''L^'<\n-  such  pre-existing 
full  value  must  now  have  been  telt  o^,l''^"^,^:.,"fxiv  and  dissension, 
institutions  to  build  upon,  at  a  "i"'  ™\",j;^ '£',;"  „i  almost  a 
But  the  Kleisthenean  I'-k'^lcsia  apiuired  .    w  st.c  W^ 

new  character,  from  ^bc  g-eat  i«^^  j^.tead  of 

qualified  to  -^'f'^/l'^l^S'dZ^^y'ti^n  in  equal  proportion 
being  composed  oHoui  l'""\'^^' "':.'"„,.,,,,.ea  to  five  hundred,  taken 
from  each  of  the  old  our  ti'^''''- )  t^^",  ''-ft  >  „«  comes  before  us. 
equally  from  each  ot  the  new  eu  ^'^,^-^^.,," ;,'";;,  ^^^-etive  and  indis- 
tmdcr  the  name  of  Senate  ot  Vne  ""^^  ^  *;;'    \f"  moreover 

pensable  b.Mly  througlu)ul  tlje  ^;  '','^'^,;^, '  Vl  i  U  if  u^.-^^  of  com- 
the  practice  now  seems  ♦?.'''V«  ^3^  &^^^^  tl'«  names  of 

xnencen>ent  cannot  ^^^^^^^l^'^^ ^^^..a^ .nd  the  pnb- 

under  the  original  =UTangenu-nio.holon  ^^  .^  j,^^ 

The  new  constitution  of  the  t^' 'C^' ^?.  ",,'f  i,^  „,iiitary  arrange- 
anuual  senate,  so  it  traitstornied  ";,;1<^- J^^^^^^^e "  Tl  e  citizens 
mentsof  the  state,  both  as  to  sobl'c  =•  -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  totrilK-s 

called  upon  to  serve  in  «'-"^^;y^«  f ''    \  ^;  £  3  for  tl°e  hoplites,  and 
^:^^^S1Z:Z:^^^^^    Moreover,  there  wero 
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now  created,  for  the  first  time,  ten  stratcgi  or  generals,  one  from  each 
tribe;  and  twohippnrchs,  for  the  supreme  command  of  the  horsemen. 
Under  the  ])rior  Athenian  conslitulion  it  appears  that  the  command 
ot  the  military  force  liad  been  vested  m  the  third  archon  or  polemarch, 
no  strate^i  then  existing.     Even  after  tlie  stratcgi  liad  been  created, 
imder  th^c  Kleisthenean  constitution,  the  polemarch  still   retained  a 
joint  right  of  command  along  with  them— as  we  aie  told  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  where  KallimaVhus  the  polemarch  not  only  enjoyed  an 
equal  vote  in  the  council  of  war  along  with  the  ten  stratcgi,  but  even 
occupied  the  post  of  honor  on  the  right  wing.     The  ten  generals 
annually  changed  are  thus  (like  the  ten  tribes)  a  fruit  of  the  Kleis- 
thenean  constitution,    whi(;h    was    at    the    same    time    powerfully 
strengthened  and  iH-otected  by  this  remodeling  of  the  military  force. 
The  functions  of  the  gen  era  Is"  been  me  more  extensive  as  the  democ- 
racy advanced,   so  that  they  seem   to  have  acipiired  gradually  not 
merely  the  direction  of  military  and  naval  aflairs,  but  also  that  of 
the  foVeign  relations  of  the  city  generallv— while  the  nine  archons, 
Includinji;  the  polemarch,  were'  by  degiees  k>wcred  down  from  that 
full  executive  and  judicial  competence  which  they  had  once  enjoyed, 
to  the  simple  nunislry  of  police  and  preparatory  justice.     Encroach- 
ed upon  bv  the  stratcgi  on  one  side,  they  were  also  restricted  in  effi- 
ciency, on" the  other  side,  by  the  rise  of  the  popular  dikasteries  or 
numerous   jury-courts.     We  may  be  sure  that  these  popular  dikas- 
teries had  iiot  been  permitted  to'mc  et  or  to  act  under  the  despotit^ra 
of  the   Peisistratids,  and  that  the  judicial  bufc>incss  of  the  city  must 
then  have  been  conducted  partly  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  partly 
by  the  archons;  perhaps  with  a'nomiual  resi^onsibility  of^  the  latter, 
Hi  the  end  of  their  year  of  office,  to  an  ac(iuiescent  Ekldesia,     And  if 
we  even  assume  it  to  be  true,  as  some  writers  contend,  that  the  habit 
of  direct  popular  judicature  (over  and   above   this  annual   trial  of 
responsibility)  had  'been  partially  introduced  by  ^olon,  it  nnist  have 
been  discontinued  during  the  long  coercion  exercised  by  the  super- 
vening dynasty.     But  the  outburst  of  popular  spirit,  which  lent  force 
to  Kleisthenes,  doubtless  carried   the    pe(4)le  into  diieet   action   as 
jurors  in  theauii'regate  llelia^a,  not  less  than  as  voters  in  the  Ekklesia 
—and  the  change  was  thur,  begun  which  contributed  to  degrade  the 
archons  from  their  ])rimitive  7;haracter  as  judges,  into   the   lower 
function  of  preliminary  examiners  and  presidents  of  a  jury.     Such 
convocation  of  numerous  juries,    beginning  tirst  with   tlie  aggregate 
body  of  sworn  citizens  above  thirty  ytars  of  age,  and  subsequently 
dividing  them  into  separate   bodies  or  ])anels  for  trying  particular 
causes, 'became  gradually   more    fKqnent  and  more   systematized; 
until  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Peiikles,  it  was  made  to  carry  a  small 
pay,  and  stood  out  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Athen- 
ian life.     We  cannot  particularize  the  dill'erent  steps  whereby  such 
final  development  was  attained,  and  whcrel)y  the  judicial  competence 
of  the  archon  was  cut  down  to  the  mere  power  of  inllicting  a  small 
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fine.  But  the  first  steps  of  it  are  found  m  the  revolution  of  Kleis- 
thenes and  it  seems  to  have  been  consummated  alter  the  battle  ot 
Plataea  Of  the  function  exercised  by  the  nine  archons,  as  well  as 
bv  many  other  magistrates  and  official  persons  at  Athens,  m  con- 
voking a  dikastery  or  jury-court,  bringing  on  causes  for  trial  and 
nresidmo:  over  the  trial— a  function  constituting  one  of  the  marks  ot 
superior  magistracy,  and  called  the  Hegemony  or  presidency  of  a 
dikasterv— I  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter.^  At  present  I  wish 
merely  to  brin^^  to  view  the  increased  and  increasing  sphere  of  action 
on  which  the  people  entered  at  the  memorable  turn  of  affairs  now 

before  us 

The  financial  affairs  of  tlie  city  underwent  at  tliis  epoch  as  com- 
rletc  a  change  as  the  military.    The  appointment  of  magistrates  and 
officers  by  tens,  one  from  each  tribe,  seems  to  have  become  the  ordi- 
nary practice.     A  board  of  ten,   called  Apodekt®   were  inyes  ed 
with  the  supreme  munasemcnt  of  the  exchequer,  dcabng  with  the 
contractors  as  to  those  portions  of  the  revenue  which  were  farmed, 
receiviiK'   all  the  taxes  from  the   collectors,   and  disbursing  tliem 
under  cxm.petent  authority.     Of  this  board  the  first  uommation 
"expressly  ascribed  to  Kleisthenes  as  a  substitute  for  certain  persons 
called  Kolakretaj,  who  had  performed  the  same  function  before  and 
^vho  were  now  retained  only  for  subordinate  services.    1  lie  duties  ot 
the  \podcktiE  were  afterward  limited  to  receiving  tiie  public  income, 
and  iwviii-  it  over  to  tlie  ten  treasurers  of  the  goddess  Athene,  by 
wlwm  it  was  kept  in  the  inner  cliamber  of  tlie  Parthenon,  and  dis- 
bursed as  needed;  but  this  more  complicated  arrangement  ciinnot  bo 
rtfeiTed  to  Kleistlienes.     From  his  time  forward  too,  the  bcnate  of 
Five  Hundred  steps  far  beyond  its  original  duly  of  preparing  matters 
for  the  discussion  of  tlie  Ekklesia.     It  embraces  besides  a  large  cir- 
cle of  administrative   and  general   superintendence,  which   hardly 
admits  of  any  definition.     Its  sittings  become  constant,  with  the 
exec  tion  of  special  holidavs.     The  year  is  distributed  into  ten  por- 
tions    alh'd  Prvtanies-tlie  fifty  senators  of  each  tribe  taking  by 
turns  the  dutv  of  constant  attendance  during  one  prytany  andreceiv- 
u-durng  that  time  the  title  of  The  P.ytanes:  tf  orfer  of  prece^ 
dcnce  among  the  tribes  in  these  duties  was  nnnually  determined  by 
lot      In  tlie  ordinary  Attic  year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  3o4days 
six  of  t"ie  prytaniesiontained  thirty-five  days,  four  of  them  contained 
t hhS-  ix •  in  the  intercalated  years  of  thirteen  mon  lis,  the  number 
of  davs  was  thirtv-ciuht  and  thirty-nine  respectively,     Jloreover  a 
f4lli?i    stibaivision<)f  the  prytany  into  five  periods  of  seven  days 
each   and  of  Uie  fifty tribesenatoi's  into  five  bodies  of  ten  each,  ^yas 
reco-nlzed    Each  body  of  ten  presided  in  the  senate  for  one  period 
ofslven  days  drawing  lots  every  day  among  their  nunilier  for  anew 
cliirr^an  clllod  Epistates,  to  whom  during  his  day  of  ofhce  wore  coll- 
ided the  keys  of  the  acropolis  and  the  treasury,  togetlier  with  the 
ci  y  sea      The  remaining  senators,  not  belonging  to  the  prytanisiug 
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tribe,  might  of  course  attend  if  they  chose.  But  the  atteiidauce  of 
uiue  among  them,  one  from  each  of  the  remaining  nine  tribes,  was 
imperatively  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  meeting,  and  to  insure  a 
constant  representation  of  the  collective  people. 

Durinir  those  later  times  known  to  us  through  the  great  orators,  the 
Elvklcsi^r,  or  formal  jissrinbly  of  the  citizens,  wjis  convoked  four  times 
reuularly  during  erch    prvtany,  or  oftener  if  necessity  required— 
usually  by  the  senate,  thoimh  fbe  strategi  had  also  the  power  of  con- 
voking it   by  tlieir  own   a\ithority.     It  was   presided   over  by  the 
prvtanes,  and  questions  were  put  to  the  yot<3  by  tlieir  Epistates  or 
chairman.     But  the  nine  representatives  of  the  non  -  pry  tanising  tribes 
were  always  present,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  s(  em  indeed  in  the 
davs  of  the  orators  to  have  acquired  to  themselves  the  direction  of  it, 
to<'^e.ther  with  the  right  of  puiting  questions  for  the  vote— setting  aside 
wholly  or  partiallv  the  tiflv  pry'tanes.     Wlien  we  carry  om-  attention 
b:ick,  however,  to  the  stale  of  the  Ekklesin,  as  Urst  organized  by 
Kleisthenes  (I  have  already  remarked  tliat  expositors  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  distinction  (^f  times,  and  to  sup- 
pose  that  what  was   the  practice   between   400-:;:^  B.C.   had   been 
always  the  practice),  it  will  appear  probable  that  he  provided  one 
reijular  meeting  in  each  prytany,  and  no  more;  giving  to  the  senate 
ami  the  strategi  pinver  of  convening  special  meetings  if  needful   but 
establishing  one  Ekklesia  during  each  prytany,  or  ten  in  the  year   as 
a  regular   necessity  of  state.     How  often  the  ancient  Ekklesia  had 
been  convoked  during  the  interval  between   Solon  and  Peisistratus, 
we  cannot  exactly  say— probably  but  seldom  during  the  year.  ^   Under 
the  Peisistratids,  'its  convocation  had  dwindled  down  into  an  inopera- 
tive formality.     Hence  the  re-establishment  of  it  by  Kleisthenes,  iiot 
merely  with   plenarv  determining  powers,  but  also  umler  full  notice 
and  preparation  of  matters  beforehand,  togetherwith  the  best  securi- 
ties for  orderly  procedure,  w^as  in  itself  a  revolution  impressive  to  the 
mind  of  every  Atlienian  citizen.     To  render  the  Ekklesia  eflicient,  it 
was  indispensable  that  its  meetings  should  be  b(»th  frequent  and  free. 
Men  were  thus  trained  to  the  duty  both  of  speakers  and  hearers,  and 
each  man   whiles  he  fiilt  that  he  exercised  his  share  of  influeiuc  on  the 
decision  identified  his  own  safetvand  liappiness  with  the  vole  of  the 
maiority    and  became  familiari/ed  with  the  notion  of  a  sovereign 
aut'horitv  which  he  neither  couid  nor  ought  to  resist.     This  was  an 
ilea  new  to  the  Athenian  bosom.     With  it  came  the  feelings  sanctify- 
in"*  fn^e  speech  and  ecpial  law— words  which  no  Athenian  citizen  ever 
afterward  heard  unmoved:  toii;ether  wdth  that  sentiment  of  the  entire 
commonwealth  as  one  indivisible,  which  always  overruled,  though  it 
did  not  supplant,  tiie  local  and  cantonal  specialties.     It  is  not  too 
much  to  sav  that  these  patriotic  and  ennobling  impulses  were  a  new 
product  in"  the  Athenian  mind,  to  which  nothing  analogous  occurs 
even  in  the  time  of  Solon.     They  were  kindled  in  part  doubtless  by 
Uic  strong  reaction  against  the  PeisihJtratids,  but  blill  more  by  the  fact 
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that  the  opposing  leader,  Kleisthenes,  turned  that  transitory  feeling 
to  the  best  possible  account,  and  gave  to  it  a  vigorous  perpetuity,  as 
well  as  a  well-detined  positive  object,  by  the  popular  elements  con- 
SDicuous  in  his  constitution.  His  name  makes  less  ligure  in  history 
than  we  should  expect,  because  he  passed  for  the  mere  renovator  of 
Solon's  scheme  of  government  after  it  had  been  overthrown  by  Peisis- 
trat  s  Probably  he  himself  professed  this  ol)3ect,  suice  it  would 
fac  litate  the  success  of  his  propositions:  and  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  letter  of  the  case,  the  fact  is  in  a  great  measure  true  since  the 
anSsenatJ  and  the  Ekklesia  are  both  Solonian-but  both  ot  them 
under  his  reform  were  clothed  in  totally  new  circumsances,  and 
swelled  into  gi-antic  proportions.  How  vigorous  was  the  burst  of 
AtheiiLi  e  altering  instantaneously  ^^^^Vof^^ncr^An^en. 

tmowr  the  powers  of  Greece,  we  shall  hear  presently  from  the  lips  of 
Hemdotus^^       shall  find  still  more  unequivocally  marked  in  the  facts 

""^Bnt  u'wT/not  onl v  the  people  formally  installed  in  their  Ekklesia 
who  received  from  Kleisthenes  the  real  attributes  ot  sovereignty-it 
wL  briiim  also  that  the  people  were  tirst  called  into  direct  action  as 
^kasts    or  iurors      I  have  already  vnmn'kvd  that  this  custom  may  be 
said    n  a  ccatx  n   imited  sense,  to  have  begun  in  the  time  of  Solon 
s£e   liat  laS^    invested  the  popular  assembly  w  tli  the  power  of 
pXou  ici       the  judgment  of  ju-countability  up(m  the  archons  after 
?he ir  vea^^     office.     Here  again  the  building,  afterward  sc)  spacious 
and  state  y  was  erected  on  a  Solonian  foundation,  though  it  was  not 
u"elf  Solonian.     That  the  popular  dikasteries,    n  the  elabomte  form 
rwhicthev  existed  froin  Perikles  downward,  were  introduced  all 
at  ome  b'   Klei^^^^^^^^^^      it  is  impossible  to  belive.     Yet  the  steps  by 
wli^h  thev  we;4  gradually  wrought  out  are  not  distinctly  chscoyera- 
ble      It  would  rather  seem  that  at  tirst  only  the  aggregate  body  of 
c  tizens  ZU  thirty  years  of  age  exercised  Judicud  tmicti^^^^^^ 
snecirdlv  convoked  and  sworn  to  try  persons  accused  of  public  ciimcb, 
and  w  en  so  emploved  bearing  the  name  of  the  Heluv.a,  or  Heliasts; 
udUlroffenses   and  disputes   between    man   and  man  being   still 
determined  bv  imlividual  magistrates  in  the  city,  and  a  considerab  o 
iuSp^^^^^^    still  residing  in  the  Senate  of  Areopagus      There  is 
Son  trbelieve  that  this^vas  the  state  of  things  estabhslied  bj 
Kleisthenes    which   afterward  came  to   be  al  ered  by  the  greater 
Txtent  of  Sdie^      ^^^ty  gradually  accruing  to  the  Heliasts,  so  that  it 
wras  necessary  to  subdivide  the  collective  Helieea. 
^^o^n^ton^e  subdivision,  as  practiced  in  the  times  best  known 
«  000  ci^ti^^^  thirty  years  of  age  were  annually  selected  by  lot 

oToi      i^^^^^^  from%.ach  of  the  ten  tribes:  5  000  of 

tl^^.f  c  t  zen    were  arranged  in  ten  panels  or  decuries  of  500  each 
he^;;3maining  1000  being^eserved  to  till  up  ^---^^  ^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^ 
nr^d)^once  amono-  tlic  former.     The  whole  6,000  took  a  piesciioea 
ZS:^!t^^^evy^lklu^  words;  after  whichevery  man  received 
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a  ticket  inscribed  with  liisown  name  as  -well  as  with  a  letter  designat- 
ing his  decury.  Wiicn  there  were  causes  or  crimes  ripe  for  trial,  the 
Thesmolhets  or  six  inferior  arehons  determined  by  lot,  first,  which 
declines  should  sit,  according  to  the  number  wanted — next,  in  which 
court,  or  under  the  presidency  of  what  magistrate,  the  decury  B  or 
E  should  si^,  so  that  il  could  not  be  known  beforehand  in  what  cause 
each  woulvl  be  judge.  In  the  nund)er  of  persons  who  actually 
attended  and  sat,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  variety, 
and  sometimes  two  decuries  sat  together.  The  arrangement  here 
described,  we  must  recollect,  is  given  to  lis  as  belon;^ing  to  those 
times  wlun  the  dikasts  received  a  regular  pay,  after  (very  day's  sit- 
ting; and  it  can  hardly  liave  long  continued  without  that  condition, 
which  was  not  realized  before  the  time  of  Perikles.  Each  of  these 
decuries  sitting  in  judicature  was  called  the  Ifelicea — a  name  which 
belongs  properly  to  the  collective  assembly  of  the  people;  this  col- 
lective assendjly  having  been  itself  the  original  judicatvu'e.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  practice  of  distributing  this  collective  assembly  or 
Heliita  into  sections  of  jurors  for  judicial  duty,  may  have  begun 
under  one  form  or  another  soon  after  the  reform  of  Kleisthenes, 
since  the  direct  interference  of  the  people  in  public  alfairs  tended 
more  and  more  to  increase.  But  it  could  only  have  been  matured  by 
degrees  into  that  constant  and  systematic  service  which  the  pay  of 
Perikles  called  forth  at  last  in  completeness.  Under  the  last  men- 
tioned system  the  judicial  competence  of  the  arehons  was  annulled, 
and  the  third  archon  or  polemarch  witluiravvn  from  all  military 
functions.  But  this  liad  not  been  yet  done  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  where  Kallimachus  the  polemarch  not  only  commanded 
along  with  the  strategi,  but  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over 
them;  nor  had  it  been  done  diu-iug  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, in  which  Aristeides  was  archon^for  the  mao'istcrial  decisions 
of  Aristeides  formed  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  his  honor- 
able surname,  the  Just. 

With  this  (piestion  as  to  the  comparrtive  extent  of  judicial  power 
vested  by  Kleisthenes  in  the  popular  dikastery  and  the  arehons,  are 
in  reality  connected  two  others  in    Athenian  constitutional  l;iw; 

relating  tirst,  to  the  admissibility  of  all  citizens  for  the  post  of  archon 
— next,  to  the  choosing  of  arehons  by  lot.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  time  of  Perikles,  the  arehons,  and  various  other  individual  func- 
tionaries, had  come  to  be  chosen  by  lot — moreover  all  citizens  were 
legally  admissible,  and  might  give  in  their  naifiCS  to  be  drawn  for 
by  lot,  subject  to  what  was  called  the  Dokimasy,  or  legal  examina- 
tion into  their  status  of  citizen  and  into  various  moral  and  religious 
qualiiications,  before  they  took  oltice;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
function  of  the  archon  had  become  nothing  higher  than  prelinunary 
exanuuation  of  parties  and  witnesses  for  the  dikastery,  and  presi- 
dence  over  it  when  afterward  assembled,  together  with  the  power  of 
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imposing  by  authority  a  fine  of  small  amount  upon  inferior  offenders. 
Now  all  these  three  political  arrani^ements  hang  essentially  together. 
The  great  value  of  the  lot,  accordimj;:  to  Grecian  democratic  ideas, 
was  that  it  equalized  the  chance  of  office  between  rich  and  poor:  but 
so  long  as  the  poor  citizens  were  legally  inadmissible,  choice  by  lot 
could  have  no  recommendation  either  to  the  rich  or  to  the  poor.  In 
fact,  it  woidd  be  less  democratic  than  election  by  the  general  mass  of 
citizens,  because  the  poor  citizen  would  under  the  latter  system  enjoy 
an  important  right  of  interference  by  means  of  his  stiffrage,  though 
he  could  not  be  elected  himself.  Again,  choice  by  lot  could  never 
under  any  circumstances  be  applied  to  those  posts  where  special  com- 
petence, and  a  certain  measure  of  attributes  possessed  only  by  a  few, 
were  indispensable — nor  was  it  ever  applied  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  democratic  Athens,  to  the  strategi  or  generals,  who  were 
always  elected  by  show  of  hands  of  the  assembled  citizens.  Accord- 
ingly, we  may  regard  it  as  certain,  that  at  the  time  when  the  arehons 
first  came  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  the  superior  and  responsible  duties 
once  attached  to  that  office  had  been,  or  were  in  course  of  being, 
detached  from  it,  and  transferred  either  to  the  popular  dikasts  or  to 
the  ten  elected  strategi:  so  that  there  remained  to  these  arehons  only 
a  routine  of  police  and  administration,  important  indeed  to  the  state, 
yet  such  as  could  be  executed  by  any  citizen  of  average  probity,  dili- 
gence, and  capacity — at  least  there  was  no  obvious  absurdity  in 
thinking  so;  while  the  Dokimasy  excluded  from  the  office  men  of 

notoriously  discreditable  life,  even  after  they  might  have  drawn  the 
successful  lot.  Perikles,  though  chosen  strategus  year  after  year 
successively,  was  never  archon;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  men 
of  first-rate  talents  and  ambition  often  gave  in  their  names  for  the 
office.  To  those  of  smaller  aspirations  it  was  doubtless  a  source  of 
importance,  but  it  imposed  troublesome  labor,  gave  no  pay,  and 
entailed  a  certain  degree  of  peril  upon  any  archon  who  might  have 
given  offense  to  pow^erful  men,  when  he  came  to  pass  through  the 
trial  of  accoimtability  which  followed  immediately  upon  his  year  of 
office.  There  was  little  to  make  the  office  acceptable,  either  to  very 
poor  men,  or  to  very  rich  and  ambitious  men;  and  between  the  mid' 

dling  persons  wdio  gave  in  their  names,  any  one  miglit  be  taken  with- 
out great  practical  mischief,  always  assuming  the  two  guarantees  of 
the  Dokimasy  before,  and  accountability  after  office.  This  was  the 
conclusion— in  my  opinion  a  mistaken  conclusion,  and  such  as  would 
find  no  favor  at  *pr{^sent — to  which  the  democrats  of  Athens  were 
conducted  by  their  strenuous  desire  to  equalize  the  chances  of  office 
for  rich  and  poor.  But  their  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  satistied 
by  a  partial  enforcement  of  the  lot  to  the  choice  of  some  offices— 
especially  the  arehons,  as  the  primitive  chief  magistrates  of  the  state 
— without  applying  it  to  all  or  to  the  most  responsible  and  difficult. 
Hardly  would  they  have  applied  it  to  the  arehons,  if  it  had  been 
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indispensably  necessary  tliat  those  magistrates  should  retain   their 
original  very   serious  'duty  of  judging  disputes  and  condemning 

offenders. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  these  three  points— 1.  Tlie  opening  of  the 
post  of  archon  to  all  citizens  indiscriminately;  3.  The  choice  of 
archons  by  lot;  3.  The  diminished  range  of  the  archon's  duties  and 
responsibilities,  through  the  extension  of  those  belonging  to  the 
popular  courts  of  justice  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  strategi  on  the 
other— are  ail  connected  together,  and  must  have  been  simultaneous, 
or  nearly  simultaneous,  in  the  time  of  introduction :  the  enactment 
of  universal  admissibility  to  office  certainly  not  coming  after  the 
other  two,  and  probably  coming  a  little  bef(^re  them. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  all  Athenians  indiscriminately 
to  the  office  of  archon,  we  find  a'  clear  and  positive  testimony  as  to 
the  time  when  it  w;is  first  introduced.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the 
oligarchic,  but  high-[mnciplcd,  Aristeides  was  himself  the  projioser 
of  this  constitutional  change,  shortly  after  tlie  battle  of  Platiea,  with 
the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  I^'isians  from  Greece,  nnd  the  return 
of  the  refuo:ee  Athenians  to  their  ruined  city.  Seldom  lias  it  hap- 
pened in  the  history  of  mankind  that  rich  and  ]:oor  have  been  so 
completely  equalized  as  among  the  population  of  Athens  in  that 
memorable  expatriation  and  heroic  stn.ggle;  nor  are  we  at  all  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  coming  back  with  freshly 
kindled  patriotism  as  well  as  with  the  consciousness  that  their  coun- 
try had  only  l)een  recovered  by  the  equal  efforts  of  all,  would  no 
lonirer  submit  to  be  IcL^allv  disqualitied  from  any  olhce  of  state.  It 
was' on  this  occasion  that  the  constitution  was  tirst  made  really  ''com- 
mon" to  all,  and  thtii  the  archons,  strategi,  and  all  functionaries, 
first  began  to  be  chosen  from  all  Athenians  without  any  diirerence  of 
leiral  eligil)iiltv.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  lot,  in  this  important 
statemenl  of  Plutarch,  wiiich  appetirs  to  me  evt^yway  worthy  of 
credit,  and  which  teaches  us,  that  down  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
not  only  had  the  exclusive  principle  of  the  Solonian  law  of  qualidca. 
tion  continued  in  force  (vviiereby  the  first  three  classes  on  the  census 
were  alone  admilted  to  all  individual  ollices,  and  the  fotirth  or 
Thetic  class  excluded),  but  al>o  the  arcjions  had  hitherto  heen 
elected  bv  the  citizens— not  taken  by  lot.  Now  for  linancial  pur- 
poses,  the  quadruple  census  of  Solon  was  retained  long  after  this 
period,  even  beyond  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  oligarchy  of 
Thirty;  but  we  thus  learn  that  Kleisthenes  in  his  constitution 
retainVMl  it  for  political  purposes  also,  in  part  at  least.  Pie  recog- 
nized the  exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  from  all  indi- 
vidual ofliccs — such  as  the  arcJion,  the  strategns.  etc.  In  his  time, 
probably,  no  complaints  were  raised  on  the  subje(  t.  For  his  con- 
stitution irave  to  the  collective  bodies — senate,  ekklesia,  and  helia^a 
or  dikastery— a  d(\2:i*ee  of  power  and  importance  such  as  they  had 
never  before  known,  or  imagined.     And  we  may  well  suppose  that 
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thP  Athenian  people  of  that  day  hnd  no  objection  even  to  the  pi  o- 
daimedTv^en  and  theory  of  being  exclusively  governed  by  men  oC 
weX  and  Stat  on  as  individual  magistrates-especial  y  since  inany 
nf  fl  e  n^^vlv  tn^^^^^^  cilizens  had  been  before  nietics  and  slaves. 

iL  ml  it    \<  be  added' that  even  under  the  f"»deniocn,ey  of  later 
Athens   thou-h  the  people  had  then  lieconie  passionately  attached  to 
^,e  'heo     0 hq  lal  admissibility  of  all  citizens  to  office  yet  in  pmc 
t    e    poor  men  seldom  obtaineVl  offices  which  were  elected  by- he    :: 
lem.ral  vote^^  will  appear  more  fudy  iu  tlie  course  of  this  "storj 
^  The  choice  of  the  strategi  remained  ever  afterward  upon  the  foot, 
in.     n  wh  eh   Vr  stekles  thus  placed  it;  but  the  lot  for  the  choice  of 
archon  n   IS    liave  been  introdu(.ed  shortly  after  his  proposition  of 
u  liversar^  -i     ily,  nud  in  conse(iuence  too  of  the  sivnie  tide  of  denio- 

r  tic  feelin-- ntioduced  as  a  farther  corrective   because  the  poor 
cit  mi  th  u^'h  he  had  become  eligible,  was  neverthe  ess  not  elected 

Ami  t  he  ."me  time  I  imagine,  tliat  elaborate  distribution  of  the 
He  La  01  s-  -a  "body  of  dikasts  or  jurors,  into  separate  panels  or 
!hkSri"Vr.?  tire  decision  of  iudi(.ial  matters,  was  hrst  regularized 

in  the    Iseviee  o    direct  ey-idence,  to  Athens,  as  it  stood  m  the  genei- 
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able;  nor  do  we  hear  of  separate  meetings  of  each  tribe  for  purposes 
of  election.  Moreover  the  office  of  senator  was  a  collective,  not  an 
individual  office;  the  shock  therefore  to  tlie  feelings  of  senii-democ- 
ralized  Athens,  from  the  unpleasant  idea  of  a  poor  man  sitting  among 

the  lifty  prytanes,  would  be  less  than  if  they  conceived  him  as  pole- 
march  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  or  as  an  archou 
administerin<j  justice. 

A  farther  difference  between  the  constitution  of  Solon  and  that  of 
Kleisthenes  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus. 
Under  the  former,  that  senate  had  been  the  principal  body  in  the 
state,  and  Solon  had  even  enlarged  its  powers;  under  the  latter,  it 
must  have  been  treated  at  first  as  an  eneni}-  and  kept  down.  For  as 
it  was  composed  only  of  all  the  past  archons,  and  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding thirty  years  every  archon  had  been  a  creature  of  the  Peisistra- 
tids,  the  Areopagites  collectively  must  have  been  both  hostile  and 

odious  to  Kleisthenes  and  his  partisans — perhaps  a  fraction  of  its 
members  might  even  retire  int()  exile  with  Hippias.  Its  influence 
must  have  been  sensibly  lessened  by  the  change  of  party,  until  it  came 
to  be  gradually  tilled  by  fresh  archons  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution.  Now  during  this  important  interval,  the 
new-modeled  senate  of  Five  Ilimdred  and  the  popular  assembly 
stepped  into  that  ascendency  which  they  never  afterward  lost.  From 
the  time  of  Kleisthenes  forward,  the  Areopagites  cease  to  be  the  chief 
and  prominent  power  in  the  state.  Yet  they  are  still  considerable; 
and  when  the  second  fill  of  thedemocratical  tide  took  place,  after  the 
battle  of  Fiaii5ca,  they  l)ecame  the  focus  of  that  which  was  then  con- 
sidered as  the  party  of  oligarchical  resistance.  I  have  already  remarked 
that  the  archons  during  the  intermediate  time  (about  509-477  b.c.) 
were  all  elected  by  the  ekklesia,  not  chosen  by  lot — and  that  the 
fourth  or  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  on  the  census  were  by  law 
then  ineligible;  while  election  at  Athens,  even  when  every  citizen 
without  exception  was  an  elector  and  eligible,  liad  a  natural  tendency 
to  fall  upon  men  of  wealth  and  station.  We  tlius  see  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  past  archons,  when  united  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus, 
infused  into  that  body  the  sympathies,  prejudices,  and  interests  of 
the  richer  classes.  It  was  this  which  brought  them  into  conflict  with 
the  more  democratical  party  headed  by  Tcrikles  and  Ephialtes,  in 
times  when  portions  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  had  come  to  be 
discredited  as  too  nuich  imbued  with  oligarchy. 

One  other  remarkable  institution,  distinctly  ascribed  to  Kleisthenes, 
yet  remains  to  be  noticed — the  ostracism;  upon  which  I  have  already 
made  some  remarks  in  touching  upon  the  memorable  Solonian  proc- 
lamation against  neutiality  in  a  sedition.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  without  this  protective  process  none  of  the  other  institutions 
would  have  reach  maturitv. 

By  the  ostracism  a  citizen  was  banished  without  special  accusation, 
trial,  or  defense  for  a  term  of  ten  years—subsequently  diminished  to 


five  His  property  was  not  taken  away,  nor  his  reputation  tainted; 
so  tiiat  the  penalty  consisted  solely  in  the  banisliment  from  his  native 
ci.y  to  sonic  other  Greek  city.  As  to  reputiition,  the  ofti-acism  was 
a  cwmnliment  rather  than  otherwise;  and  so  it  was  vividly  felt  to  be, 

when  about  ninely  years  after  Kleisthenes,  the  couspn-acy  between 
Nikias  and  Alkibiade-^  fixed  it  upon  Hyperbolus:  tlie  two  former  had 
both  recommended  the  takin-  of  uu  ostracizing  vote  each  hoping  to 
cause  the  banishment  of  the  other;  but  before  the  day  arrived,  hey 
accommodated  their  own  quarrel.  To  fire  ofE  the  safety-gun  of  the 
republic  against  a  person  so  little  dangerous  as  Hyperbolus  was 
denounced  as  the  pnistitulion  of  a  great  political  ceremony^  It  was 
not  ao-ainst  such  men  as  him  (said  the  comic  writer  Plato)  that 
the  slil-ll  was  intended  to  be  used."  Tlie  process  of  ostracism  wa.s 
carried  into  effect  by  writing  upon  a  shell  or  potsherd  the  name  of 
the  person  whom  a  citizen  Ihounht  it  prudent  for  a  time  Ix)  banish; 
wliich  shell,  when  deposited  in  the  proper  vessel,  counted  tor  a  vote 

toward  the  sentence.  ^      ,  x.     /-i 

I  have  already  observed  that  all  the  governments  of  the  Grecian 
cities  when  we  compare  them  with  that  idea  which  a  modern  reader 
is  apt  to  conceive  of  the  measure  of  force  belonging  to  a  government, 
were  essentially  weak-the  good  as  well  as  the  had,  the  democratical, 
the  oligarchical,  and  the  despotic.     Tlie  force  in  the  hands  of  any 
governnient,  to  cope  with  conspirators  or  mutineers,  was  extremely 
Small  with  the  single  exception  of  a  despot  surrounded  with  his  mer- 
cenarV  troop.     Accordingly,   no  tolerably  sustained  conspiracy  or 
usurper  could  be  put  dow^u  except  by  direct  aid  of  the  people  in  suiv 
port  of  the  government;  which  amounted  to  a  dissolution,  toi  the 
time  of  constitutional  authority,  and  ^^•as  pregnant  witli  reactionary 
conseaucnces  such  as  no  man  could  foresee.     To  prevent  powerful 
men  from  attempting  usurpation  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  possible 
moment.     Now  a  despot  or  an  oligarchy  migiit  exercise  at  pleasure 
preventive  means,  much  sharper  than  the- ostracism,  such  as  the 
assassination  of  Kimon,  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter  as  directed  by 
the  Peisistratids.     At  the  very  least,  they  might  send  away  any  one 
from  whom  they  apprehended  attack  or  danger,  without  incurrmg 
even  .^o  much  as  the  imputation  of  severity.    But  m  a  democracy 
Se  arbitrary  action  of  the  magistrate  was  the  thing  of  all  others 
mos    dreaded,  and  where  fixed  laws,  with  tria    and  defense  as  pre- 
hmhiaries  to  punishment,  were  conceived  by  the  or.  .nary  citi/.eu  as    , 

e  "uarantees  of  his  personal  security  and  as  the  pride  ot  liis  social 
condltion-the  creation  of  such  an  exceptional  power  presented  sen- 


iiiff  of  the  c  emoeraticai  maciiiuery  whs  an  ^^.i.  uiivi.^v.,  ••■^  •- .--  - 

1  fs  dithculty  at  its  maximum.  But  we  shall  also  find  the  necessity 
of  vesting  such  a  power  somewhere,  absolutely  imi)crative.  For  the 
grelt  Atkeuiaa  nobles  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  respect  for  any 
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constitution.  Tlioir  past  history  liad  (whibitod  continual  struggles 
between  the  armed  factions  of  Megakles,  Lykurgus,  and  Peisistratus, 
put  down  after  a  time  by  the  superior  force  jmd  alliances  of  the  latter; 
and  though  Kleistlicnes,  the  son  of  JVIegakles,  might  be  firmly  disposed 
to  renounce  the  example  of  his  father  ami  to  iw^t  as  the  faithful  citizen 
of  a  fixed  constitution,  he  would  know  but  too  well  that  the  sons  of  his 
father's  companions  and  rivals  would  follow  out  aml)iiious  purposes 
without  any  regard  to  the  limits  imposed  by  law,  if  ever  they  acquired 
sufTicient  partisans  to  present  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Moreover, 
when  any  tw^o  candidates  for  power,  with  sucli  reckless  dispositions, 
came  into  a  bitter  ])ersonal  rivalry,  the  motives  to  each  of  them,  aris- 
ing as  well  out  of  fear  as  out  of  ambition,  to  put  down  his  opponent 
at  any  cost  to  the  constitution,  might  well  become  irresistible,  uidess 
some  impartial  and  discerning  interference  could  arrest  the  strife  in 
time.  "If  the  Athenians  were  wise  (Aristeides  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  the  height  and  peril  of  his  parliamentary  struggle  with  The- 
mistokles),  they  would  cast  both  Themistokles  and  me  into  the  l)aralh. 
rum."  And  whoever  reads  the  sad  narrative  of  the  Korkyra^au 
sedition,  in  the  third  book  of  Thucydide>;,  together  w  itli  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  historian  upon  it,  will  trace  the  gradual  exasperation  of 
these  party  feuds,  beginning  evx'n  under  democratical  i'orms.  until  at 

length  they  break  down  the  barriers  of  public  as  well  as  of  private 
morality. 

Against  this  chance  of  internal  assailants  Kleisthenes  had  to  pro- 
tect the  democraticnl  constitution — first,  by  throwing  impediments  in 
their  way  and  rendering  it  ditheult  for  them  to  procure  the  requisite 
support;  next,  by  eliminating  them  before  any  violent  projects  were 
ripe  for  execution  To  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  such  a  constitution  as  would  not  only  conciliate  the 
good  will,  but  kiiulle  the  passionate  attachment,  of  the  nuiss  of  citi- 
zens, insomuch  that  not  even  any  considerable  minority  should  be 
deliberately  inclined  to  alter  it  by  force.  It  was  necessary  to  cn^ato 
in  the  multitude,  and  through  them  to  force  upon  the  lending  ambi- 
tious men,  that  rare  and  diflicult  sentiment  whicli  we  nuiv  Term  a 
constitutional  morality — a  paramount  rcveretice  tor  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  enforcing  obediences  to  the  juithorities  acting  under  and 
"within  those  forms,  yet  cond)ined  with  the  habit  of  open  speech,  of 
action  s\d)ject  only  to  delinite  legal  control,  an<l  unrestrMined  censure 
of  those  very  authorities  ns  to  all  their  publico  acts — (!()nd)ine(l.  too, 
\vitli  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  every  citizen,  amidst  the 
bitterness  of  party  contest,  that  the- forms  of  the  constitution  will  be 
not  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  tluui  in  his  own.  This 
co-existence  of  freedom  and  self-imposed  restniinf. — of  obedience  to 
authority  with  unmeasured  censure  of  the  ])ersons  exercising  it— may 

be  foun<l  in  the  arisloeracy  of  England  (since  about  1G88)  as  well  as 
in  the  democracy  of  the  American  United  States:  and  because  we  are 
familiar  Avitli  it,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  a  natural  sentiment;  though 


tl.crc  scm  to  be  fe.  sentiments  ^^^^f^:^t:^f^ 
amon.:  a  co.n.mm.l^-,  .]^i<lf"f.^y'^h,.^Xv\uU>c  Swiss  ('antous; 
may  see  How  i"nx'.tcctly  it  ex  si.  ;^^ .  ^1'^;^'^^^"!  ,y,i„„  iUustrute, 
wliiie  the  many  violeuecs  ot  the  .i  st  J^rencu  ^^^ .,,,  .^^^^^^^ 


powerful  ami  "I'^t'l^"^^/"'''""'^  ",':'J,,, '"  .  ,^  euou,rli  to  conquer 
Institutions  impmcticub  e.  ^^^l^""  ,/'  "^  J;'tiSu  nnauimity.  or  so 
ascendancy  for  t'"  ";.^':  ;''  •    .„^i^,'     Vt amount  to  luuumnity,  on  the 

t.J^J^aS^a  ;Lpsr:.lur  aulborities  in  tUe  state  to  tUe 

full  license  of  pacific  cnticisni.  rcti<arkable  coincidence  is 

At  the  epoch  of  Kle.slhenes.  ^yl}^;^  bj  a^en.a  k  b^^^^^^^^^ 

the  sanu.  as  that  o  the  ^:;Sl'"S^;  "^^V  o  pl^e  at  Athens;  and  the 
if  it  existed  anywhere  else,  had  <;'''>'  \  ^  ^^  esteemed  an  inter- 
first  creation  of  it  nun.y>an.c^^^^^^^ 

esting  lustonciil  fact.  15}  ^"Vf^V,"  ,"  ...jo,,^  experience  of  Athenians 
and  comprehensive,  far  beyond  '  ,1  '^^V^  body  of  citizens.  But 
-he  secured  the  hearty  Httachn  e  t ,?',  under  the  nascent  democ- 
frora  the  first  fe'-nerat.ou  of  le  uh.  g  "  «^  ' >  ^;^,f;„'t,ok  back  npon. 
racy,  and  with  such  preccdei  ts  as  '!«>''''  „„,,eeted.  Accrd- 
LVself-imposed  linuts  to  ambU.o  be  exputc^.        ^^^^^^^ 

ingly,  Kleisthenes  I'f \  ^o  1  <  ;^;^'  [;^  ^,^^^  ,^  ,,,  „>  escape 
hand  any  one  atwut  '", V'">'^;,;  "fj,.,.,...,,.^  with  all  that  blood- 
the  necessity  of  puttmu;  •''''V!r'f\vl  ich  he  free  workin-  of  tlic 
shed  and  reaction  in  the  '«"^ft  of  ^^hx.l  ";J^  ^,.,.^^„^,,,jVv  extin- 
constitution  would  be  suspended  at  l^'>^^,t;^^\i'  .^  ,,1,,.  „;,„  dan-erous 
sruishtHl.  To  ticqiiue  such  '"huence  as  ^^«  J^  f  jj^.^,,  ijefofc  the 
un.ler  democratical  forms,  a  man  must  ,f '^''<;^  "' ^;i'  iud"lu..-  of  his 
public,  so  as  to  atfonl  -m^-a.-na  ;e  ;nea^ 

character  and  V^\{'^^  ^^Xe   mil.  entc.f  the  citizens  respeeti,;« 

:all  lu  the  posuiv*-  j"  ,  ,     j^^.  lemain 


vided  was  to  call  iu  the  posmve  J''"f  ■';;'':.;' j;"^,!^],,,  not  remain 
his  future  promise  purely  and  s;"M5l>  ■  ^      '  ;>^     ^j^.>,".  -,,,,_p,,rsuant 
too  long  neutral  between  two  ^^>''^';^^J^^:i^  neutnlitv  in  :i 
u  a  cerlain  way  to  the  '^"l«>V;:?vJ-e;  la  l^^mei^c    'pt^^        He  incor- 
lition,  as  I  have  already  i-*-'"'^ '  \^' ,  "  '^,,.    einle  of    privile-ium  (to 
,ated  in  the    constUution  itselt    he    p.     c.^p^^^^^^^^^^ 
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porated  in  the  constUution  itse.t  e  l'-  '  —  lavorgnmted 
ennilov  the  Roman  phrase,  which  si':!'"^'^^  '»  j'^ j  ,Y  vet  o;dy  under  <^ir- 
to  anj'one,  but  a  peeun..r  ^-';--^^^;^^^^%^i  and'  discussion 
cuu..tanees  solen.n  and  ^;;^;  ;  i^'"  4^/  .'^/e  ..f  a  large  proportion  of 
f£''ci Szi^'^io      w    ha     be  nuule   a.ainst  any  single  cUu.en, 
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AN^itlioiit  the  same  being  made  against  all  Athenian  citizens;  unless  it 

shall  so  seem  good  to  6,000  citizens  voting  secretly."  Such  was  that 
general  principle  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the  ostracism  wag 
a  particular  case.  Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  a  case 
"was  to  be  made  out  in  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly  to  justify 
it.  In  the  sixth  prytany  of  the  year,  these  two  bodies  debated  and 
determined  whether  the  state  of  the  republic  was  menacing  enough 
to  call  for  such  an  exceptional  measure.  If  the}'  decided  in  the  aftinn- 
ative,  a  day  was  named,  the  agora  was  railed  round,  with  ten  entrances 
left  for  the  citizens  of  each  tribe,  and  ten  separate  casks  or  vessels  for 
depositing  the  suffrages,  which  consisted  of  a  shell  or  a  potsherd  with 
the  name  of  the  person  written  on  it  whom  each  citizen  designed  to 
banisli.  At  the  end  of  tlie  day  the  number  of  votes  were  sunmied  up, 
and  if  6,000  votes  were  found  to  have  been  given  against  any  one  per- 
son, that  person  was  ostracized;  if  not,  tlie  ceremony  ended  in  nothing. 
Ten  days  were  allowed  to  him  for  sett  ling  his  alTairs,  after  which  he 
was  required  to  depart  from  Attica  for  ten  years,  but  retained  his 
property,  and  suffered  no  other  penalty. 

It  was  not  the  maxim  at  Athens  to  escape  the  errors  of  the  people, 
by  calling  in  the  dilYerent  errors,  and  the  sinister  interest  besides,  of 
an  extra-popular  or  privileged  few.  Xorwas  any  third  course  open, 
since  the  i)rinciples  of  representative  government  were  not  under- 
stood, nor  indeed  conveniently  applicable  to  very  small  conununities. 
Beyond  the  judgment  of  the  people  (so  the  Athenians  felt),  there  was 
no  appeal.  Their  giand  study  was  to  surround  the  delivery  of  that 
judgment  with  the  best  securities  for  jrectitude,  and  the  best  preserv- 
atives against  haste,  passion,  or  private  corru|)tion.  Whatever  meas- 
ure of  good  government  could  not  be  obtained  in  that  way,  could 
not,  in  their  opinion,  be  obtained  at  all.  I  shall  illustrate  the  Athe- 
nian proceedings  on  tds  Ik  a:l  more  fully  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  working  of  their  mature  democracy.  Meanwhile  in  respect  to 
this  grand  protection  of  tlie  nascent  democracy — the  vote  of  ostra- 
cism— it  will  be  found  that  the  securities  devised  by  Kleisthenes, 
for  making  the  sentence  elTectual  a*!:ainst  the  really  damrerous  man 
and  agamst  no  one  else,  display  not  less  foresight  than  patriotism. 
Tin;  main  object  was,  to  render  the  voting  an  expression  of  de- 
liberate public  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  mere  factious  anti- 
pathy. Now  the  large  mininuim  of  votes  required  (one-fourth  of 
the  entire  citizen  population)  went  far  to  insiu'e  this  effect — the 
more  so,  since  cjich  vole,  taken  as  it  was  in  a  S(X'rel  manner,  counted 

uneqvn vocally  for  the  exjjression  of  a  genuine  nnd  independent 
sentiment,  and  could  neither  be  coerced  nor  l.ought.  Then  again, 
Kleisthenes  did  not  permit  the  process  of  ostracizing  to  be  opened 
against  any  one  (itizen  exclusively.  If  opened  at  all,  every  one 
without  exce})tion  was  exposed  to  the  sentence;  so  that  the  liiends 
of  Themistokles  coidd  not  invoke  it  ag:iinst  Aristeides:  ncn*  those 
of  the  latter  against   the  former,  without  exp(,siug  their  own  leader 
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to  the  same  chance  of  exile.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  mvoked  at 
all  therefore,  until  exasperation  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  ren- 
der both  parties  insensible  to  this  chance— the  precise  index  of  that 
o-rowin^  internecive  hostility  which  the  ostracism  prevented  from 
coming' to  a  head.  Nor  cotild  it  even  then  be  ratiHed,  unless  a  case 
was  sli(>wn  to  convince  the  more  neutral  portion  of  the  senate  and 
the  ekklesia;  moreover,  after  all,  the  ekklesia  did  not  itself  ostracize, 
but  a  futurc'day  was  named,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  were 
solemnly  invited  to  vote.  It  was  in  this  way  that  secimty  was  taken 
not  only  for  making  the  ostracism  elTectual  in  protecting  the  consti- 
tution but  to  hinder  it  from  being  employed  for  any  other  purpose. 
AYe  must  recollect  that  it  exercised  its  tutelary  influence  not  merely  on 
tho^e  occasions  when  it  w^as  actually  employed,  but  by  the  mere 
knowledge  that  it  might  be  employed,  and  by  the  restrammg  effect 
which  that  knowledge  produced  on  the  conduct  of  the  great  men. 
Ao-ain  the  ostracism,  though  essentially  of  an  exceptional  nature, 
was  yet  an  exception  sanctified  and  limited  by  the  constitution  itself; 
so  that  the  citizen,  in  giving  his  ostracizing  vote,  did  not  in  any  way 
depart  from  the  constitution  or  lose  his  reverence  for  it.  Ihe  issue 
placed  before  him— '*Is  there  any  man  whom  you  think  vitally  dan- 
gerous to  the  state?  if  so,  whom?' —though  vague,  was  j^et  raised 
directly  and  le"-a11y.  Had  there  been  no  ostracism,  it  might  probably 
liave  been  raised  both  indirectly  and  illegally,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
special  imputed  crime  of  a  suspected  political  leader,  when  accused 
before  a  court  of  justice— a  perversion  involving  all  the  misclnet  ot 
the  ostracism,  without  its  protective  benefits.  ^ 

Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostracism  of  all  painful  consequence 
except  what  was  inseparable  from  exile.     This  is  not  one  of  the  least 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  devised.     Most  certainly  it 
never  deprived  the  public  of  candidates  for  political  influence;  and 
when   we  consider  the  small   amount  of  individual  evil  which  it 
inllicted— evil,  too,  din.inislu^d  in  the  cases  of  Kimon  and  Aristeides, 
bv  a  reactionary  sentiment  which  augmented  their  subsequent  popii- 
larity  after  return— two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  offer  it 
the  way  of  justificalion.     First,  it  completely  produced  its  intended 
effect-  for  the  democracy  irrew  up  from  infancy  to  manhood  without 
a  siu^^le  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force— a   result   upon  which 
no  rc41(^cting  contemporary  of  Kleisthenes  could  have  ventured   to 
calcuate      Next,  throudi  such  tranquil  working   of  the  democrati- 
cal  forms,  a  constitutional  morality  quite  sufficiently  complete  was 
Di'oduced   among  the    leading    Athenians,  to    enable    the    people 
after  a    certain    time    to    dispense  with   that    exceptional    security 
which  the   ostracism   offered.     To  the  nascent  democracy,  it  was 
absolutely  indispensable;  to  the  gi-owing,  yet  militant  domocracy 
it  was  salutary;  but  the  full-grown  democracy  both  could  and  did 
stand  without  it.     The  ostracism  passed  upon  Hyperbolus,  about 
ninety  years  after  Kleisthenes,  was  the  last  occasion  of  its  employ- 
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ment  And  even  this  can  liardlv  be  considered  as  a  serious  instance: 
it  was  a  trick  concerted  between  two  distinguished  Athenians  (JSikias 
and  Alkibiades)  to  turn  to  their  own  political  ac^count  a  lu'ocess 
already  cpming  to  be  antiquated.  Nor  would  such  a  maneuver  have 
be-n  possible  if  the  contemporary  Athenian  citizens  had  been  pene- 
trated with  the  same  serious  feeling  of  the  value  of  ostracism  as  a 
safcLniard  of  democracy,  as  had  been  once  entertained  by  their  fathers 
and^randfathers.  Between  Kleisthenes  and  Hyperbolus,  we  hear 
of  about  ten  ciitTerent  persons  as  having  been  banished  by  ostracism: 
first  of  all,  Hippaichus  of  the  deme  Cholargus,  the  son  of  Charmus, 
a  relative' of  the  recentlv-expelled  Peisistratid  despots;  then  Aris- 
teides  Themistokles,  Kiiiion,  and  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  all  of 
them  renowned  political  lenders:  also  Alkibiades  and  Megjikles  (the 
paternal  and  maternal  urandfathers  of  the  distinguished  Alkibiades), 
and  Kallias,  beloniringto  r.notlier  eminent  family  at  Athens;  lastly, 
Dnmou  the'  preceptor  of  Perikles  in  poetry  and  music,  and  eminent 
for  his  Mcquisitions  in  philosophy.  In  this  last  case  comes  out  the 
vuh'-ar  side  of  he.nninilv,  aristocratical  as  well  as  demociatical;  for 
witii  both,  the  process  of  phiio>ophy  and  the  persons  of  p])ilosophers 
are  wont  to  be  alike  unpopular.  Even  Kleisthenes  him^elf  is  said  to 
have  been  ostracized  under  his  own  law.  and  Xanthippus;  but  both 
upon  authority  too  weak  to  trnst.  jMiltiades  was  not  ostracized  at 
ail  but  tried  and  punished  for  misconduct  in  liis  command. 

i  should  bard!y  have  said  so  much  about  this  memorable  and 
peculiar  institution  of  Kleisthenes,  if  the  erroneous  accusations 
a2:ainst  the  Athenian  demoeraev,  of  envy,  injustiee,  and  ill-treatment 
of  their  superior  men,  had  not  been  greatly  founded  u\Mn\  it,  and  if 
such  criticisms  had  not  passed  from  an(!ient  times  to  modern  with 
little  examination.  In  monarchical  governinenls,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  numbering  a  certain  amount  of  supporters,  is  as  a  matter  of 
course  excluded  from  the  country.  The  Duke  of  Bordctiux  cnnnot 
now  reside  in  France— nor  could  Napoleon  after  IHlo— nor  Cliarles 
Edward  in  Enixland  during  the  last  century.  No  man  treats  this  as 
any  extravai^ant  injustice,  yet  it  is  the  parallel  of  the  ostracism— 
with  a  stronirer  case  in  favor  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  change 
from  one  regal  dynasty  to  another  does  not  of  necessity  overthrow  all 
the  eollateral  institutions  and  securities  of  the  country.  Plutarch  has 
affirmed  that  the  ostracism  arose  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  inher- 
ent in  a  democracy,  and  not  from  justifiable  fears— an  observation 
often  repeated,  yet  not  the  less  demonstrably  untrue.  Not  merely 
because  ostracism  so  worked  as  often  to  increase  the  influence  of  that 
political  leader  whose  rival  it  removed— but  still  more,  because,  it 
the  fact  had  been  as  Plutarch  says,  this  institution  would  have  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  democracy;  whereas  it  finished  with  the  ban- 
ishment of  Hyperbolus,  at  a  period  when  the  government  was  more 
decisively  democratical  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Kleisthenes. 
It  was,  iu  truth,  a  product  altogether  of  fear  and  insecurity  on  the 
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mrt  both  of  the  democracy  and  its  best  friends-fear  perfectly  well 
L-rounded,  and  only  appearing  needless  because  the  precaiitions  taken 
prevented  attack.     So  soon  as  the  diffusion  of  a  constitutional  moral- 
itv  had  placed  the  mass  of  the  citizens  above  all  serious  tear  of  an 
a^-ressive  usurper,  the  ostracism  was  discont^inued.     And  doubtless 
tlie  feelin-  that  it  mi-ht  safelv  be  di^^pensed  with  must  have  been 
strengtheiTed  by  the  long  ascendency  of  Perikles-by  the  spectacle  of 
the  -Neatest  statesman  whom  Athens  ever  produced,  actmg  steadily 
within  the  limits  of  the  eonstitution;  and  by  the  ill-success  of  his  two 
opponents,   Kimon  and  Thucydldes-aided  by  numerous  partisans, 
and  by  the  great  comic  writers,  at  a  period  when  comedy  was  a 
power  in  the  state  such  as  it  has  never  been  before  or  since-m  their 
Attempts  to  -et  him  ostracized.     They  succeeded  m  taainmg  up  the 
ordinary  antipathy  of  the  citizens  toward  pnilosophers  so  far  as  to 
procure  the  ostracism  of  his  friend  and  teacher  Damon ;  but  Perikles 
himself  (to  repeat  the  complaint  of  his  bitter  enemy  the  connc  poet 
Kratinus)  -  holds  his  head  as  high  as  if  he  carried  the  Odeion  upon 
U  now  that  the  shell  has  gone  by"-i.e.  now  that  he  has  escaped    he 
ostracism.     U  Perikles  was  not  conceived  to  be   dangerous  to  the 
constitution,  none  of  his  successors  were  at  ah  likely  to  be  so 
re-arded      Damon  and  Hyperbolus  were  the  two  last  persons  ostra- 
cised     Both  of  them  were  cases,  and  the  only  cases,  of  an  unequiyo- 
cai  abuse  of  the  Institution,  because,  whatever  the  grounds  ot  dis- 
pleasure against  them  may  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
either  of  them  as  menacing  to  the  state--whereas  all  the  other  Inio^^^^^^ 
sufferers  were  men   of  such  position  and  power,  that  the  6.000  citi- 
zens who  inscribed  each  name  on  the  shell,  or  at  least  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  may  well  have  done  so  under  the  most  conscientious 
belief  that  they  were  o-uarding  the  constitution  against  real  danger. 
Sueh  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  persons  ostracazed  pltunly 
evinces  that  the  ostracism  had  become  dissevered  from  that  genuine 
patriotic  prudence  which  originally  rendered  it  V^th   legit nuae  and 
popular      It  had  served  for  two  generations  an  inestimable  tutelary 
imrpose-it  lived  to  be  twice  dishonored-and  then  passed,  by  nni- 
versal  acquiescence,  into  matter  of  history  ^ 

A  process  analogous  to  the  ostracism  subsisted  at  Argos  at  feMa 
cuse  and  in  some  other  Grecian  democracies.  Aristotle  states  that  it 
wa^ 'abused  for  factious  purposes:  and  at  Syracuse,  where  it  was 
introduced  after  the  ex])ulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  Diodorus 
allirms  that  it  was  so  unjustly  and  profusely  applied  as  to  deter  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  station  from  taking  any  part  in  public  alfairs  ior 
Xh  r:^:son  it  was  speedily  discontimu^d  We  liave  no  particidars 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  this  general  statement.  But  ^^  e  cannot 
safcdy  infer  that  because  the  ostracism  worked  on  the  whole  well  at 
Athens  it  must  necessarilv  have  worked  well  in  other  sta  es-the 
mo  e  so  as  we  do  not  know'whether  it  was  surrounded  with  the  same 
pieamUomi  y    ormalities,   nor  whether   it  even  required   the  same 
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large  minimum  of  votes  to  make  it  effective.  Tliis  latter  guarantee, 
so  valuable  in  regard  to  an  institiUion  essentially  easy  to  abuse,  is  not 
noticed  by  Diodorus  in  his  brief  account  of  the  retali.sm-so  the  proc- 
ess was  denominated  at  Syracuse.  ,        ,  ^^  i       ^ 

Such  was  the  lirst  Athenian  democracy,  engendered  as  well  by  tlie 
reaction  ai::ainst  liippias  and  his  dynasty  as  by  the  memorable  part 
nership  whether  spontaneous  or  compulsory,  between  Kleisthenes 
and  the  unfranchised  nudtitude.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from 
the  mitigated  oligarchy  established  by  Solon  before,  and  from  the 
full-iirown  and  symmetrical  democracy  which  prevailed  jifterward 
fronfthe  beginning  of  the  Pelopunnesian  war,  toward  the  close  of 
the  career  of  Perikles.  It  was  indeed  a  striking  revolution,  impressed 
upon  the  citizen  not  less  by  the  sentiments  to  which  it  api)ealed  than 
by  the  visible  change  which  it  made  in  political  and  social  life.  He 
saw  himself  marshaled  in  the  ranks  of  hoplites  alongside  of  new 
companions  in  arms— he  was  enrolled  in  a  new  register,  and  his  prop- 
erty in  a  new  schedule,  in  his  deme  and  by  his  demaich,  an  olticer 
before  unknown— he  found  the  year  distributed  afresh,  for  all  legal 
purposes,  into  ten  parts  bearing  the  name  of  prytanies,  each  marked 
by  a  solemn  and  free-spoken  ekklesia  at  Avhicli  he  had  a  right  to  be 

present his  ekklesia  was  convoked  and  presided  by  senators  called 

prytanes,  members  of  a  senate  novel  both  as  to  number  and  distribu- 
tion—his political  duties  were  now  performed  as  member  of  a  tribe, 
designated  by  a  name  not  before  pronounced  in  common  Attic  life, 
connected  with  one  of  ten  heroes  whose  statues  he  now  for  the  first 
time  saw  in  the  airora,  and  associating  him  with  fellow-tribcmen 
from  all  parts  of  Attica.  All  these  and  many  others  were  sensd^le 
novelties  felt  in  the  daily  pnxteedings  of  the  citizen.  But  the  great 
novelty  of  all  was  the  authentic  recognition  of  the  ten  new  tribes  as 
a  soverei^ni  Demos  or  people,  apart  from  all  specialties  of  phratric  or 
gentile  oTigin,  ^vith  free  speech  and  equal  law;  retaining  no  distinc- 
tion excei>?  the  four  classes  of  the  Solonian  property-schedule  with 
their  oradations  of  eligibility.  To  a  considerable  proportion  of  citi- 
zens this  <n-eat  noveltv  was'still  farther  endeared  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  raised  them  out  of  the  degraded  position  of  metics.and  slaves; 
while  to  the  large  majoritv  of  all  the  citizens,  it  furnished  a  splendid 
political  idea,  profoundly' impressive  to  the  Greek  mind— capable  of 
calliii'''  forth  the  most  ardent  attachment  as  w^ell  as  the  most  devoted 
sense  of  active  obligation  and  obedience.  We  have  now  to  see  how 
their  newly-created  patriotism  manifested  itself. 

Kleisthenes  and  his  new  cons.itution  carried  with  them  so  com- 
])Ietely  the  por,ni:ir  favor,  that  Isagc^-as  had  no  other  way  of  oppos- 
ing'- it'except  by  calling  in  the  interference  of  Kleomenes  and  the  Lace- 
dc^emonians.  Kleomenes  listened  the  more  readily  to  this  call,  as  he 
was  reported  to  have  been  on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  wife  of 
Isa<''oras.  Me  prepared  to  come  to  Athens;  but  his  first  aim  was  to 
dep^rivu  the  democracy  of  its  great  ie.ider  Kleistla^nes,  who,  as  belong- 
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ing  to  the  Alkma^onid  family,  w^as  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  the 
inherited  sin  of  his  great-grandfather  Megakles,  the  destroyer  of  the 
usurper  Kylon.  Kleomenes  sent  a  herald  to  Athens,  demanding  the 
expulsion  ''of  the  accursed" — so  this  family  were  called  by  their 
enemies,  and  so  they  continued  to  be  called  eighty  years  afterward, 
wiien  the  same  maneuver  was  practiced  by  the  Lacedtemonians  of 
that  day  against  Perikles.  This  requisition,  recommended  by  Isag- 
oras,  w^as  so  w^ell-timed,  that  Kleisthenes,  not  venturing  to  disobey 
it,  retired  voluntarily;  so  that  Kleomenes,  though  arriving  at  Athens 
only  Willi  a  small  force,  found  himself  master  of  the  city.  At  the 
instigation  of  Isagoras,  he  sent  into  exile  700  families,  selected 
fi-oin  the  chief  partisans  of  Kleisthenes.  His  next  attempt  was  to 
dissolve  the  new  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  to  place  the  whole 
government  in  the  hands  of  800  adherents  of  the  cliief^  whose 
cause  he  espoused.  But  now  was  seen  the  spirit  infused  into  the 
people  by  their  new  constitution.  At  the  time  of  die  first  usur})a- 
tion  of  Peisistratus,  the  senate  of  that  day  had  only  not  resisted, 
but  even  lent  themselves  to  the  scheme.  iSow,  the  new  senate  of 
Kleisthenes  resolutely  refused  to  submit  to  dissolution,  wdiile  the 
citizens  genei'ally,  eve^n  after  the  banishment  of  the  chief  Klcistheneau 

partisans,  manifested  their  feelings  in  a  way  at  once  so  hostile  and  so 
determined,  that  Kleomenee  and  Isagoras  w^ere  altogether  baiiled. 
They  were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  acropolis  and  stand  upon  the 
defensive.  This  symptom  of  wx'akness  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
risinc:  of  the  Atheiiians,  who  besieged  the  Spartan  king  on  the  holy 
rock.'  He  had  evidently  come  without  any  expectation  of  finding, 
or  any  means  of  overpowering,  resisttmce;  for  at  the  end  of  two  days 
his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  forced  to  capitulate.  He 
and  his  Laeedjemonians,  as  well  as  Isagoras,  were  allowed  to  retire 
to  Sparta;  but  the  Athenians  of  the  pal'ty  captured  along  with  him 
were  imprisoned,  condemned,  and  executed  by  the  peoi)le. 

Kleisthenes,  with  the  700  exiled  families^  was  immediately  re- 
called, and  his  new  constitution  materially  strengthened  by  this 
first  success.  Yet  the  prospect  of  renewed  Spartan  attack  w^as  suf- 
ficiently serious  to  induce  him  to  send  envoys  to  Artaphernes,  the 
Persian  Satrap  at  Sardis,  soliciting  the  admission  of  Athens  into  tlie 
Persian  alliance.     He  probably  feared  the  intrigues  of  the  expelled 

liippias  in  the  same  quarter.  Artaphernes,  having  first  informed 
himself  who  the  Athenians  w^ere,  and  where  they  dwelt,  replied  that 
if  they  chose  to  send  earth  and  water  to  the  Iving  of  Persia  they 
might  be  received  as  allies,  but  upon  no  other  condition.  Such  were 
the'' feelings  of  alarm  u!ider  vvhicii  the  envoys  iiad  (juiited  Athens, 
that  they  went  the  length  of  promising  tins  mKiualiiied  token  of  sub- 
mission.'^ But  their  countrymen  ou  tlieir  return  disavowed  them  with 
scorn  and  indignation. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  connection  began  between  Athens 
and  the  little  Bceotian  town  of  Platiea,  situated  on  the  northern  slope 
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of  the  ran<-e  of  Kitliferon.  between  that  mountain  and  the  river  Aso- 
pus-on  tile  road  from  Athens  toTl.eV.es;  an<l  it  is  upon   l.is  occasioa 
flMvt  m  f  n!t  become  acquainted  with  the  Itoot  ans  and  U'eir  politico. 
In  oiw  of  mYPrecedim,^  volumes,  the  Bceotian  fedenUioa  has  already 
been  1.  feil7d    crihed,  as  eonMM.sed  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  au- 
tonon  oi^towus  under  the  headship  of  Thebes.  Nvh.ch  was.  or  pro- 
fc^^e  I  to  have  bee,.,  their  .nother-eily.     Plata-a  had  been   (so  the 
fel  ans  a  iirmed)  tl.eir  latest  foundation;  it  was  >ll-used  by  them. 
4  d  d  s'onteu'.cd  with  the  alliance.     Accordingly,  as  kkonienes  was 
o    h  s  wav  back  from  Athens,  the  Plata-ans  took  the  oppor.um.y  o 
a  h    ets  n-^    themselves    to   hi....   craving   the   protection   of   Sparta 
a      nst  Thebes,  rfnd  surrcndevin-  thcar  town  and  territory  wit.ou 
reserve      The  Spartan  kintv,  having  no  motive  to  uudei  ake  a  trust 
wdeh  promised  nofhimr  hut  trouble,  advised  then,  to  solu-.t  the  pn> 
econ\f  Athens,  as  nearer  and  moi-e  access ible  for  them  ^».<;^J^ 
eel      He  l<.resaw  that  this  would  embroil  the  Athenians  with  Bao- 
H^  md  such  anticipation  was  in  fact  his  chief  mot.ve  for  g.v.ng    le 
.  h'ice   which  the  Plataans  followed.     Seleetin.!,^  an  occasion  ot  puh- 
'\.  ,.:.-ficc  at  Athens  they  disi.atched  thither  envoys,  who  .at  uown 
is  t  pS^  at    he  'altar.  s„n-ende,-ed   their  town   to  Athens   and 
hnpl  S  FOt(.clion  a.irainst  Thebes,     ^ueh  an  appeal  was  no     o  he 
resisted    t.nd  protection  was  promised.     It  was  soon  neeUed.  for  the 

lUd    IS    invmled    the   Platasu,   <^"-'«0'y'   ««^^''",^''"n>e  CoT 
marched  to  defend  it.     Battle  was  about  to  be  3omed,  \n hen  the  C  or- 

?h    ns  i    e  p(,secl  w  Ih  their  mediation,  whieli  was  accepted  by  both 

™     es      Thev  decided  altogether  in  favor  of  Plata-a,  pronounemg 

Fh     the  The.  ans  had  no  rii^d.t  to  emi>!oy  force  npunst  any  seceding 

MU   c^r   of     he    ]?,eotian  "fcderatio...     Tl.e    Th.-Lans     *"'<'"?,    '<^ 

e(  i  .  against  them,  refused  to  abide  by  it,  and  attacked  he  Alu - 
n  an.  on  their  return,  but  sustained  a  .'•V"}'.'"-;^' '  r,  "l''  u.  ^"o  imi 
faith  which  ti.e  Athenians  avengt-d  by  joining  to  1  \'-\^,'f '  .1\°.'!"'^ 
of  Theb;u.  terntory  south  of  the  Asopus.  and  "'^'•;''^^-  '\"^,^  ■  ^^ 
li„dt  between  the  two.  By  such  success.  '■"^^•'-' y^'', 'l'',;„|.  .V'-{^^^^^^^ 
.riined  nothin.^  except  tl.e  enn.ity  ot  Baotia— as  Kleomencs  li..a 
f    esccm      T\.<4r  alliance  with  Platiea,  long-continued,  and  present- 

,^tn  the  course  of  this  history  several  im:idems  touching  to  our 
s^n.4l  ias  will  be  found,  if  we  except  one  splendid  occasion,  pro- 
ductive only  of  burden  to  the  one  ptiriy,  yt  insutheient  as  a  proa-c- 

"'mcIu. wlu?e' Kieonienes  had  returned  to  Sparta  f ..11  of  resemment 
n.r.iiwt  .he  Athenians,  and  resolved  on  punishing  them  as  ^\tll  as 
on  esHb  isbin"'  his  f ri.-nd  Isa-or^s  t.s  dcsp^.t  over  them.  Having 
en  t  ud  I  l^owev<.r.  bv  bumiliatin..-  experience,  that  this  was  no 
casvacl  ie  em-MU.  he  woul.l  not  mt.ke  the  attempt  wUhont  having 
.sscinb  ed  a  con^id.-.-able  fo.ce.  He  summoned  allies  f.-om  al  the 
v-u'i  s  sta  es  of  Peloponnesus,  vet  without  venturing  to  inform  then 
W         he  w  's  M  to   untie.-lake.     He  at  the  same  time  concerte.l 
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measures  withtlie  B«otians,  and  with  the  «'=^lkidians  of  Eub«a  for 
a  simultanemis  invasion  of  Atlica  on  all  sides.    It  appeals  that  Jio 
had  -™r  confidence  in  their  hostile  dispositions   l<,ward  Athens 
hanln  hose  of  the  Pe!o,>onnesians,  for  he  was  not  afnua  toacqua 
tbom  wi      his  deshm-ar  d  probablv  tl.e  Bffiotians  were  incensed  with 
fe  recem  inte  fVre^^^      of  Athens  in  the  affair  of  Plattea      As  soon  as 
tese  preparations  were  completed,  the  two  kmgs  o    Sparta   Kleo- 
mencs and  Dcmaratus,  put  themselves  tit  the  head  of  thc' united  Pelo- 
ramneshi  force  marched  into  Atticti,  tmd  advanced  as  far  as  Eknisis 
nn    u.  tivMo  Ul  ens      B.it  when  the  allies  came  to  know  the  pur- 
nose  for  which  tc'y  were  to  be  employed,  a  spirit  of  dissatisfa,-t.on 
mmifeste  It  elf  among  them.     Tl.e/had  no  unfriendly  .sentiment 
toward  Athens    and  the  Corinthians  especially,  favorab  y  disposed 
ia  her  tl  a    otherwise  toward  that  city,  resolved  to  pn'c«f  "«  f=i>-t5»"-. 
wit  i.lrew  their  c.ntimient  from  the  camp,  tmd  returned  home     At 
ae    ame  lime.  King  Hemaratus.  either  sharing  in  J '«  S-HM^a    dis^^ 
satisfaction  or  moved  hv  some  grudge  against  his  colleague  \>liicli 
Ivid  not  before  manifesled  itself,  renounced  the  undertaking  also. 
Two  s?^h  ex  mples.  operating  upon  the  pre-existing  se.iti.nent  of  the 
aliks  c^enei^iv,  caused  the  whole  cr.mp  to  break  up  and  return  home 

"  wfmSre^-etmt'^kthat  this  is  the  first  instance  known  in  which 
Sp^  a"aSx'avs  in  act  as  recognized  head  of  ^-f^-^f^f/^^:!^ 
sian  alliance  summoning  contingents  from  tl.e  cnies  to  be  pl.tccct 
unde  tl  e  ( ominand  of  hcT  king.  Her  headship,  previously  recogm/.ed 
SieoT  parses  now  into  actTbut  iu  an  unsatisiactory  manner,  so  as 
to  prove^ull  iic^essily  of  p.-ecaution  and  concert  beforehand-which 
•will  be  found  not  long  wanting.  .  im   n-T     „ 

Purtua   t  to  the  sc!u3me  concerted,  the  Ba-ofans  and  C  Kilkiduns 
attacked  Attica  al  the  same  time  that  Kleomencs  entered  it.     The 
fot'merseized  (Enoe  a.id  Hysite,  the  frontier  denies  of  Attica  on  t no 
sko  tow^tixl    Piata^a-    while  the  latter    assailed    the  iior U.-eas  era 
frontier  which  i^a^e^Eul,«>a.     Invaded  on  th.ee  sides,  the  Atnen.a.js 
we  4  it  serous  danger,  and  were  compelled  to  concentrate  td   t  lieir 
forces  at  El  ""sis  ag=dnst  Kleomencs,  leaving  the  Bceot.ans  and  Chalk,- 
dh.r^  mo  P  sed.^  But  the  unexpected  breaking  up  of  the  invading 
™   rom  Pelononnesus  proved  their  rescue,  and  enabled  then    to 
?Z^he    d.  ,'e  of  heh  attc^^^^       to  the  other  f.-ontier.     They  marched 
o   Bcotia  to  the  strait  called  Euriptis  -;^\^'^X^'^ 
FiilMPa    intending  to   prevent  the  junction  of  the   Buo.iai.s  ai.u 
'     iT-hli  1  s  aiul  to  attack  the  latter  first  apart.     But  tl.e  arrival  of 
ie    5,eotia,,Vcaus«l  a.,  alteration  iu  their  scheme;  tliey  attacked  t'.ie 
Bffio  an    fettmd  gained  a  victory  of  themost  complete  c.iat^aeter- 
ki^  n^^  a     irn-'e  nu.iiber   and  capturing  700  prlsone.-.s.     On  the  very 
si       dav   hcY  cro    ed  over  to  iFul.cea,°attacked  the  Ohalkuhans,  ami 
^.b.ed  mo  her  victory  so  decisive  that  it  at  o.iee  lenmnated  the  ^.^  . 
!i^;.ny  Mddians  wJre  taken,  as  well  as  Boeotians,  and  conveyed  in 
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chains  to  Athens,  where  after  a  certain  detention  they  were  at  last 
ransomed  for  two  mina?  per  man.  Of  the  sum  thus  raised,  a  tenth 
was  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  a  chariot  and  four  horses  iu 
bronze,  wliich  was  placed  in  the  acropolis  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tory. Herodotus  saw  this  trophy  when  he  was  at  Athens.  He  saw, 
too,  what  was  a  still  more  speaking  trophy,  the  actual  chains  in 
which  the  prisoners  had  been  fettered,  exhibiting  in  their  appearance 
the  damage  undergone  when  the  acropolis  w  is  burnt  by  Xerxes:  an 
inscription  of  four  lines  described  the  olferiugs  and  recorded  the  vic- 
tory out  of  which  they  had  sprung.  , 

Another  consequence  of  some  moment  arose  out  of  this  victory. 
The  Athenians  planted  a  body  of  4,000  of  their  citizens  as  Kleruchs 
(lot  holders)  or  settlers  upoii  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  Chalkidiaa 
oli'nu*chy  called  the  IIippobota3— proprietors  probably  in  the  fertile 
phfin  of  Lelantum  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria.  Tliis  is  a  system 
which  we  shall  find  hereafter  extensively  followed  out  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  days  of  their  power;  partly  with  the  view  of  providing 
for  their  poorer  citizens — partly  to  serve  as  garrison  among  a  popula- 
tion either  hostile  or  of  doubtful  fidelity.  These  Attic  Kleruchs  (I 
can  find  no  other  name  by  which  to  speak  of  them)  did  not  lose  their 
birth-ridit  as  Athenian  citizens.  They  were  not  colonists  in  the 
Grecian  sense,  and  they  are  known  by  a  totally  different  name— but 
they  correspond  very  nearlv  to  the  colonies  formerly  planted  out  on 
the  conquered  lands  by  Rome.  The  increase  of  tlie  poorer  popula- 
lation  was  always  more  or  less  i^infuUy  felt  iu  every  Grecian  city; 
for  thouir:h  the  agi^rcgatc  population  never  seems  to  have  increased 
very  fast,  yet  the  mutliplication  of  children  in  poor  families  caused 
the  subdivision  of  the  smaller  lots  of  land,  until  at  last  they  became 

insuflicient  for  a  maintenance;  and  the  persons  thus  impoverished 
found  it  ditllcult  to  obtain  subsistence  in  other  ways,  more  especially 
as  the  labor  for  the  richer  classes  was  so  much  performed  by  imported 
slaves.  Doubtless  some  families  possessed  of  landed  property  became 
extinct.  Yet  this  did  not  at  all  benelit  the  smaller  and  poorer  pro- 
l)rietoi^,  for  the  lands  rendered  vacant  passed,  not  to  them,  but  by 
inheritance  or  bequest  or  intermarriage  to  other  proprieters  for  the 
most  part  in  easy  circumstances— since  one  opulent  family  usually 
intermarried  with  another.  I  shall  enter  more  fully  at  a  future 
opportunity  into  this  question— the  great  and  serious  problem  of 
population,  as  it  afCected  the  Greek  conimimities  generally,  and  as 
it  was  dealt  with  in  theory  by  the  powerful  minds  of  Plato  tuid  Aris- 
totle—at  present  it  is  sutticient  to  notice  that  the  numerous  Kleruchics 
sent  out  by  Athens,  of  which  this  to  Euboea  was  the  first,  arose  in  a 
great  measure  out  of  the  multiplication  of  the  poorer  popidation, 
which  her  extended  power  was  employed  in  providing  for.  Her  sub- 
se(iuent  proceedings  with  a  view  to  the  same  object  will  not  be  always 
found  so  justifiable  as  this  now  before  us,  which  grew  natuially, 
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according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  out  of  her  success  against  the 
dial  kid  ians. 

The  war  between  Athens,  however,  and  Thebes  whh  her  Boeotian 
allies,  still  continued,  to  the  great  and  repeated  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  in  despair  sent  to  ask  advice  of 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  were  directed  to  '*  solicit  aid  from  those 
nearest  to  them.''  *'How  (they  replied)  are  we  to  obey?  Our  nearest 
neighbors,  of  Tanagra,  Koroneia,  and  Thespiie,  are  now,  and  liavc 
been  from  the  beginning,  lending  us  all  the  aid  in  their  power."  An 
ingenious  Theban,  however,  coming  to  the  relief  of  his  perplexed 

leliow-citizens,  dived  into  the  depriis  of  legend  and  brought  up  a 
happy  meaning.  ''  Those  nearest  to  us  (he  said)  are  the  inhabitants 
of  .Egina:  for  Thebe  (the  eponym  of  Thebes)  and  ^Euina  (the  eponyin 
of  that  island)  were  both  sisters,  daughters  of  Asopus.  Let  us  send 
to  crave  assistance  from  the  ^ginetans."  If  his  subtle  interpretation 
(founded  upon  their  descent  from  the  same  legendary  progenitors) 
di<l  not  at  once  convince  all  who  heard  it,  at  least  no  one^iad  any 
better  to  suggest.  Envoys  were  at  once  sent  to  the  ^ginetans;  who, 
in  reply  to  a  petition  founded  on  legendary  claims,  sent  to  the  help  of 
the  Thebans  a  reinforcement  of  legendarv,  but  venerated,  auxiliaries— 
the  iEakid  iieroes.    We  are  left  to  suppose  that  their  etiigies  are  here 

UKiant.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  glorv  and  the  supposed 
I)resence  of  the  xEakids  Telamon  and  Peleus  vvere  introduced  into 
the  Theban  camp.  Victory  still  continued  on  the  side  of  Athens;  so 
that  the  discouraged  Thebans  again  sent  to  ^Egina,  restoring  tne 
heroes,  and  praying  for  aid  of  a  character  more  human  and  positive, 
llieir  reciuest  was  granted,  and  the  JKginetans  commenced  war 
against  Athens,  without  even  the  decent  preliminary  ol:  a  herald  and 
declaration. 

This  remarkable  embassy  first  brings  us  into  acquaintance  with  the 
Dorians  of  ^Egina— oligarchical,  wealthy,  commercial,  and  powerful 
at  sea,  even  in  the  earliest  days;  more  analogous  to  Corinth  than  to 
any  of  the  other  cities  called  Dorian.  The  hostilitv  which  thev  now 
began  without  provocation  against  Athens— repressed  by  Sparta  at 
the  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  Marathon— then  ai^am  breaking 
out—and  hushed  for  a  while  by  the  common  dangers  of  the  Persian 
invasion  under  Xerxes,  was  appeased  only  with  the  conquest  of  the 
island  about  twenty  years  after  that  event,  and  wirli  the  expulsion 
and  destruction  of  its  inhabitants.  There  had  been  indeed,  accord- 
in,!?  to  Herodotus,  a  feud  of  great  antiquity  between  Athens  and 
-^gina — of  which  he  gives  the  account  in  a  sfngular  narrative  blend- 
ing together  religion,  politics,  exposition  of  ancient  customs,  etc. 
But  at  the  time  when  the  Thebans  solicited  aid  from  ^gina,  the 
latter  was  at  peace  with  Athens.  The  ^Eginetans  employed  their 
fleet,  powerful  for  that  day,  in  ravaging  Phalerum  and  the  mari- 
time demes  of  Attica;  nor  had  the  Atheiuans  as  yet  anv  fleet  to  resist 
H.  G.  iI.-'-4 
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thorn      It  i<i  Tirobablc  that  the  desired  effect  was  procluccd,  of  divert 
Int  x'nor  ion  of  the  Athenian  force  from  the  war  against  Baot . a  a.id 
•husnm-ily  relieving  Tliebes;  but  the  war  of  Athens  aganist  both 
of  them  continued  f«r"a  considerable  time,  though  we  have  no  infor- 

""Smwhr'Sf  anVriSof  Athens  was  called  off  from  these  com- 
1  in  Id  em-n  es  bv  a  more  menacing  clond  ^hich  threatene.1  to  bur.t 
1;  on  he  Trom    he  side  of  Sparta."  Kleomenes  and  ^f^^^V^^' 
f  1    of  resentment  at  the  la  e  inglorious  desertion  of  Meusis,  MC.e 
vet  more  incensed  by  the  discovery,  which  appears  to  have  bee  . 
tl^en  recentlv  made,  that  the  injunctions  of  tl>e  Delplnan  priestess  foi 
"e'iSn"^^  Hippias  fro.J.  Athens  had  been  f-'^J^-   >'. f- 
Piirod      Moreover  Kleomenes,  when   shut  up   in   tbe  dciopoiis  oi 
AtlRUS  w   h  Wgoras,  had  found  .there  various  prophecies  previously 
m'wured    "d  by  the   Peisistrulids,   many  of  which  foreshadowed 
events  hi'^hh-  clLstrous  to  Sparta.     And  while  tbe  recent  bnllmnt 
m-mifos  at    ns  of  courage  and  repeated  victories,   on  the  part  of 
An?e  IS  see    ed  to  indicate  that  such  proplieeies  might  perhaps  bo 
^.SilsZ^^^^^         to  reproach  herself,  that,  from  the  i^o\m%^ud 
mSevous^on.luct  of  Kfeomenes,  she  had  undone,  (he  c  Tec   of  her 
prevh  ulal  'Uunst  the  Peisistralids,  and  thus  lost     ;«  J"^'  "™  «^ 
^rttitude  which  the  Athenians  would  otherwise  have  testitied.     tn- 
ief  such  T,     ressions,  the  Spartan  uuthorilies  took  the  remarks    lo 
?tep  ot  sendilig  for  Hippias  from  his  reshknce  «» ^;S-[!- '^^  ^  ^ 
ponnesus,  and  of  summoning  deputies  from  all  then  allies  to  mcex 

^"Thf  convocation  thus  summoned  deserves  notice  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  Grecian  politics.  The  previous  expe<l.ti.m  of 
laeomencs  a-ainst  Atlica  presents  to  us  the  li.st  known  example  of 
^m  t^n  headt lip  passing  from  theory  into  act:  that  expedition  nis- 
S-Sf  because  ll'  allies',  though  -Hi",  to  f.-how  ;^^.dd  ,^^^  o  low 

?o  ini  re  t  (■  r  learly  concurrence,  of  letting  Ihein  know  what  she 
contempla  '  d  so  as  to  ascertain  at  least  that  she  had  no  decided  oppo- 
cufnn  to  nDreh('n(l  Here  then  is  the  third  stage  in  the  spomane- 
ousmoveS  o  GiVece  toward  a  systematic  c<.njuncl.on,  however 
XeiCt  of  ts  manv  autonomous  units;  first  we  have  Spartan  head- 
IbVn  s  1- i'sted  in  tlieorv,  from  a  concourse  of  circumstances  ^yhlcll 
at  nic   to  her   1  e  admiration  of  all  Greece-power.  "»n_valed  tram- 

b?^.  unlHsUnbed  antiquity,  etc.:  next,  the  tl'-^'T  i;f^V^,"}',";.Sul^s 
tiirlp  «uul  Klrmelcs^'  lastly,  the  act  becomes  clothod  with  torm.iiuics 
anS  iSi  d^  and  deternunation.     The  first  convoav 

?i^n  otMlir  lli^s  at  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  common 
Ob  ecf .u bm^^^^  consideration,  may  well  be  regarded  as  an 

go  tS"^^m  in  Grecian  political  ^-^^T^  ^^-^P-^rS^V  ia 
convocation  arc  no  less  iniportant,  as  an  indication  of  the  ^^ay  m 
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which  the  Greeks  of  that  day  felt  and  acted,  and  must  be  borne  in 
mind  as  a  contrast  with  times  hereafter  to  be  described. 

Hippias  having  been  presented  to  the  assembled  allies,  the  Spartans 
expressed  their  sorrow  for  having  dethroned  him— their  resentment 
and  alarm  at  the  newborn  insolence  of  Athens,  already  tasted  by  her 
immediate  neighbors,  and  menacing  to  every  state  represented  in  the 
convocation— and  their  anxiety  to  restore  Hippias,  not  less  as  a  rep- 
aration Oi   the  past  wrong,  than  as  a  means,  throudi  his  rule,  of 
keeping  Athens  low  and  dependent.     But  the  proposition,  thouo-h 
emanating  from  Sparta,  was  listened  to  by  the  allies  with  one  com- 
mon sentiment  of  repugnance.     They  had  no  sympathy  for  Hippias 
—no  dislike,  still  less  any  fear,  of  Atkens— and  a  profound  detesta- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  despot.     The  spirit  which  had  animated 
the  armed  contingents  at  Eleusis  now  re-appeared  among  the  deputies 
at  Sparta,  and  the  Corinthians  again  took  the  initiative.     Their  dep- 
uty Sosikles  protested  against  the  project  in  the  fiercest  and  most 
indignant  strain.     No  language  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  long 
harangue  which  Herodotus  puts  into  his  mouth,  wherein  the  bitter 
recollections  prevalent  at  Corinth  respecting  Kypselus  and  Periander 
are  poured  forth.     '' Surely  heaven  and  earth  are  about  to  chamre 
places— the  lisli  are  coming  to  dwell  on  dry  land,  and  mankind  s^oing 
to  inhabio  the  sea— when  you,  Spartans,  proDose  to  subvert  the  popu- 
lar governments,  and  to  set  up  in  the  cities'  that  wicked  and  bloody- 
thing  called  a  Despot.     First  try  what  it  is  foi'  yourselves  at  Sparta, 
and  then  force  it  upon  others  if  you  can:  you  have  not  tasted  its 
calamities  as  w^e  have,  and  you  take  very  good  care  to  keep  it  away 
from  yourselves.     We  adjure  you  by  the  common  gods  of  Hellas— 
l^lant  not  despots  in  her  cities:  if  j'ou  persist  in  a  scheme  so  wicked, 
know  that  the  Corinthians  will  not  second  you." 

This  animated  appeal  was  received  with  a  shout  of  approbation 
and  sym])athy  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  All  with  one  accord  united 
with  Sosikles  in  adjuring  the  Lacedaemonians  "not  to  Revolutionize 
any  Hellenic  city."  No  one  listened  to  Hippias  when  he  replied, 
and  warned  the  Corinthians  that  the  time  would  come,  when  theyl 
more  than  anyone  else,  would  dread  and  abhor  tiic  Athenian  democ- 
racy,  and  wish  the  Peisistratidte  back  again.  *'  He  knew  well  (says 
Herodotus)  that  tliis  would  be,  for  he  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  prophecies  than  any  man;  but  no  one  then  believed  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  take  his  departure  back  to  Sigeium;  the  hpartans 
not  venturing  to  espouse  his  cause  against  the  determined  sentiment 
of  the  allies." 

That  determined  sentiment  deserves  notice,  because  it  marks  the 
present  period  of  the  Hellenic  mind;  fifty  years  later  it  will  be  found 
materially  altered.  Aversion  to  single-headed  rule,  and  bitter  recol- 
lection of  men  like  Kypselus  and  Periander,  are  now  the  chords 
which  thrill  in  an  assembly  of  Grecian  deputies.  The  idea  of  a  revo- 
lution (implying  thereby  an  organic  and  comprehensive  change  of 
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which  the  party  using  the  word  disapproves)  consists  in  substituting 
a  permanent  One  in  place  of  tliose  periodical  magistrates  and  assem- 
blies whicli  were  the  common  attribute  of  oligarcliy  and  democracy; 
the  antithesis  between  these  last  two  is  as  yetln  tlie  background,  and 
tliere  prevails  neither  fear  of  Athens  nor  hatred  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  period  immediately  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  tlie  order  of  precedence  between  these 
two  sentimenis  reversed.  The  anti-monarchical  feeling  has  not  j)er- 
ished,  but  lias  been  overlaid  by  other  and  more  recent  political  antipa- 
thies— the  antithesis  between  democracy  and  oligarchy  having  become, 
not  indeed  the  only  sentiment,  but  the  uppermost  sentiment,  in  tlie 
minds  of  Grecian  })oliticians generally,  and  the  soul  of  active  party 
movement.  Moreover,  a  hatred  of  the  most  deadly  character  has 
grown  up  against  Athens  and  her  democrac3%  especially  in  the  grand- 
son^L  of  those  very  Corinthians  who  now  stand  forward  as  her  ovmpa- 
thizing  friends.  The  remarkable  cliange  of  feeling  here  mentioned 
is  nowhere  so  strikingly  exhibited  as  when  we  contrast  the  address  of 
the  Corinthian  Sosikles  just  narrated,  with  the  speech  of  the  Corin- 
thian envoys  at  Sparta  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  as  given  to  us  in  Thucydides.  It  will  hereafter  be  fully 
explained  by  the  intermediate  events,  by  the  growth  of  Athenian 
power,  and  by  the  still  more  miraculous  development  of  Athenian 
energy. 

Such  development,  the  fruit  of  the  fresh-planted  democracy  as  well 
as  the  seed  for  its  sustentation  and  aggrandizement,  continued 
progressive  during  the  whole  period  just^adverled  to;  but  the  first 
unexpected  burst  of  it,  under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias  is  described  by  Herodotus  in  terms  too 
emphatic  to  be  omitted.  After  narrating  the  successive  victories  of 
the  Athenians  over  both  Bcpotians  and  Chalkidians,  that  historian 
proceeds — "  Thus  did  the  Athenians  grow  in  strength.  And  we  may 
find  proof  n  ft  merely  in  thisinstance  but  everywhere  else,  how  valu- 
able a  thing  freedom  is;  since  even  the  Athenians,  while  under  a 
despot,  were  not  superior  in  war  to  any  of  their  surrounding  neigli- 
bors,  but  so  soon  as  they  got  rid  of  their  des])ots,  became  by  far  the 
first  of  all.  These  things  show  that  while  kept  down  by  one  man, 
they  were  slack  and  timid,  like  men  working  for  a  master;  but  when 
they  were  liberated,  every  single  man  became  eager  in  exertions  for 
his  own  ])enefit."  The  same  comparison  reappears  a  short  time  after- 
ward, where  he  tells  us  that  "  the  Athenians,  when  free,  felt  them- 
selves a  match  for  Sparta;  but  while  kept  down  by  any  man  imder  a 
despotism,  were  feeble  and  apt  for  submission." 

Stronger  expressions  cannot  be  fonnd  to  depict  the  rapid  improve- 
ment wrought  in  the  Athenian  people  by  their  new  democracy.  Of 
course  this  did  not  arise  merely  from  suspension  of  previous  cruel- 
ties, or  from  better  laws,  or  better  administration,  'iliese,  indeed, 
WTre  essential  conditions,  but  the  active  transforming  cause  here  was, 
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the  principle  and  system  of  which  such  amendments  formed  the 
detail:  the  grand  and  new  idea  of  the  sovereign  people,  composed  of 
free  and  equal  citizens— or  liberty  and  equality,  to  use  words  which 
so  profoimdly  moved  the  French  nation  half  a  century  ago.  It  was 
this  comprehensive  political  idea  wliich  acted  with  electric  effect 
upon  the  Athenians,  creating  within  them  a  host  of  sentiments, 
motives,  sympathies,  and  capacities,  to  which  they  had  before  been 
strangers.  Democracy  in  Grecian  antiquity  possessed  the  privilege, 
not  only  of  kindling  an  earnest  and  unanimous  attachment  to  the 

constitution  in  the  bosoms  of  the  citizens,  but  also  of  creating  an 
energy  of  public  and  private  action,  such  as  could  never  be  obtained 
under  an  oligarchy,  where  the  utmost  that  coidd  be  hoped  for  was  a 
passive  acquiescence  and  obedience.  Mr.  Burke  has  remarked  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  generally  very  indifferent  about  theories 
of  govenunent;  but  such  indiiTerence  (alfliough  improvements  in  the 
practical  working  of  all  governments  tend  to  foster  it)  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  among  any  people  who  exhibit  decided  mental  activity  and 
spirit  on  other  matters;  and  the  reverse  was  unquestionably  true,  in 
the  year  500  n.c,  among  the  communities  of  ancient  Greece.  The- 
ories of  government  were  there  anything  but  a  dead  letter:  they  were 
connected  with  emotions  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  of  the  most  oppo 


with  the  maintenance  of  peculiar  education  and  habits,  as  at  Sparta, 
or  where  it  presented  itself  as  the  only  antithesis  to  democracy,  the 
latter  having  by  peculiar  circumstances  become  an  object  of  terror. 
But  the  theory  of  democracy  was  pre-eminently  seductive;  creating 
in  the  mass  of  the  citizens  an  intense  positive  attachment,  and  dis- 
posing them  to  voluntary  action  and  suffering  on  its  behalf,  such  as 
no  coercion  on  the  part  of  other  governments  could  extort.  Herod- 
otus, in  his  comparison  of  the  three  sorts  of  government,  puts  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  advantages  of  democracy  "its  most  splendid  name 
and  promise" — its  power  of  enlisting  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  iu 
support  of  their  constitution,  and  of  providing  for  all  a  common  bond 
of  union  and  fraternity.  This  is  what  even  democracy  did  not 
always  do;  but  it  was  what  no  other  government  in  Greece  cauld  do; 
a  reason  alone  suffieient  to  stamp  it  as  the  best  government,  and  pre- 
senting the  greatest  chance  of  beneficent  results,  for  a  Grecian  com- 
munity. Among  tlie  Athenian  citizens,  certainly,  it  produced  a 
strength  and  unanimity  of  positive  political  semiment,  such  as  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  excites  our  surprise 
and  admiration  the  more  when  we  compare  it  with  the  apathy  which 
had  preceded,  and  which  is  even  implied  as  the  natural  state  of  the 
publiic  mind  in  Solon's  famous  proclamation  against  neutrality  in  a 
.'icdition.  Because  democracy  haj^pens  to  be  impalatable  to*  most 
modern  readers,  they  have  been  ac(*usromed  to  look  upcm  the  senti- 
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Tnent  here  described  only  in  its  least  honorable  manifestations— in 
the  caricatures  of  Aristophanes,  or  in  the  empty  commonplaces  of 
rhetorical  declaimers.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  the  force,  the 
earnestness,  or  tlie  binding  value  of  democratic  sentiment  at  Athens 
is  to  be  measured.  We  must  listen  to  it  as  it  conies  from  the  lips  of 
Perikles,  while  he  is  strenuously  enforcing  upon  the  people  those 
active  duties  for  wiiich  it  both  iinplanted  the  stmuilus  and  supplied 
tiie  courage;  or  from  the  oligarcliic  Kikiasin  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  \ 
when  he  il  endeavoring  to  revive  the  C(nirage  of  his  despairing  troops 
for  one  last  death-struggle,  and  when  he  appeals  to  their  democratic 
patriotism  as  to  the  only  llame  yet  alive  and  burning  even  in  that 
moment  of  agony.  From  the  time  of  Kleisthenes  downward,  the 
creation  of  this  new  miglity  impulse  makes  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  Athenian  character;  and' if  the  change  still  stood  out  in  so  promi- 
nent a  manner  before  the  eyes  of  Herodotus,  much  more  must  it  have 
been  felt  by  the  contemporaries  among  wliom  it  occurred. 

The  attachment  of  an  Athenian  citizen  to  his  democratic  consti- 
tution comprised  two  distinct  veins  of  sentiment:  tirst,  his  rights, 
])rotection,  and  advantau'es  d^Mived  from  it— next,  his  obligations  of 
exertion  and  sacrifice  toward  it  and  with  reference  to  it.    Neither  of 
tliese  two  veins  of  sentiment  was  ever  wholly  absent;  but  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  was  present  at  different  times  in  varying  pro- 
portions, the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  was  a  very  different  feeling. 
That  whi(;h  Herodotus  remarks  is,  tlie  extraordinary  efforts  of  heart 
and  hand  which  the  Athenians  suddenly  displayed;  the  efficacy  of 
the  active  sentiment  throughout  the  bulk  of  the  citizens.     We  shall 
observe  even  more  memorable  evidences  of  the  same  phenomenon  in 
tracing  down  the  history  from  Kleisthenes  to  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian^war:  we  shall  trace  a  series  of  events  and  motives  eminently 
calculated  to  stimulate  that  self-imposed  labor  and  discipline  which 
the  early  democracy  had  first  called  forth.     But  when  we  advance 
fjirther  down,  from  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  after  the  Thirty 
Tyni,nts,  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes— (I  venture  upon  this  brief  anti- 
cipati(m',   in  the  conviction  that  one  period  of  Grecian  history  can 
only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  contrasting  it  with  another)— we 
shall  find  a  sensible  change  in  Athenian  patriotism.     The  active  seii- 
itimcnt  of  obligation  is  comparatively  inoperative;  the  citizen,  it  is 
true,  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  the  democracy  as  protecting 
him'and  insuring  to  him  valuable  rights,  and  he  is,  moreover,willing 
to  perform  his  o'rdinarv  sphere  of  legahduties  toward  it;  but  he  looks 
upon  it  as  a  thing  established,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a 
due   measure   of   foreign   ascendency,  without   any   such   personal 
efforts  as  those  which  his  forefathers V'heerfully  imposed  upon  them- 
selves.    The  orations  of  Demosthenes  contain  melancholy  proofs  of 
such  altered  tone  of  patriotism— of  that  laugour,  paralysis,  and  waiU 
ing  for  others  to  act,  which  preceded  the  catastrophe  of  Clia^roneia, 
nolwithstanding  an   unabated   attachment   to  the  democracy  as  a 


source  of  protection  and  good  government.     Tliat  same  preternatural 
activity  which  the  allies  of  Sparta,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  both  denounced  and  admired  in  the  Atlieuians,  is  noted 
by  the  orator  as  now  belonging  to  their  enemy  Philip.     Such  varia- 
tions in  the  scale  of  national  energy  pervade  history,  modern  as  well 
as  ancient,  but  in  regard  to  Grecian  history,  especially,  they  can  never 
be  overlooked.     For  a  certain  measure,  not  only  of  positive  political 
attachment,  but  also  of  active  self-devotion,  military  readiness,  and 
personal  effort,  w^as  the  indispensable  condition  of  maintaining  Hel- 
lenic autonomy,  either  in  Athens  or  elsewhere;  and  became  so  more 
than  ever  when  the  JMacedonians  were  once  organized  under  an  enter- 
prising  and   semi-Hellenized  prince.     The  democracy  was  the  first 
(•reative  cause  of  that  astonishing  personal  and  many-sided  energy 
which  marked  the  Athenian  character,  for  a  century  downward  from 
Kleisthenes;  that  the  same  ultra-Hellenic  activity  did  not  longer  con- 
tinue,  is  referable  to  other  causes  which  will  be  hereafter  in  part 
explained.     No  system  of  government,  even  supposing  it  to  be  very 
much  better  and  more  faultless  than  the  Athenian  democracy,  can 
ever  pretend  to  accomplish  its  legitimate  end  apart  from  the  personal 
character  of  the  people,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  individual 
virtue  and  vigor.     During  the  half-century  immediately  preceding 
the   l)attle  of  Cha^ronein,   the  Athenians  had  lost  that  remarkable 
energy  which  distinguished  them  during  the  first  century  of  their 
democracy,    and  had  fallen  much  more   nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
other  Greeks,  in  common  with  wdiom  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
the^  pressure  of  a  foreign  enemy.     I  here  briefly  notice  their  last 
period   of  languor,  in   contrast  with   the  first  burst  of  democratic 
fervor  under  Kleisthenes  now^  opening— a  feeling,   which  will  be 
found,  as  w^e  proceed,  to  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  but  which  was  too  high-strung  to 
become  a  perpetual  and  inherent  attribute  of  any  community. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

RISE   OF   THE   PERSIAN   EMPIRE. — CYRUS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  followed  the  history  of  Central 
Greece  very  nearly  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  history  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  becomes  blended  with  it,  and  after  which  the  two 
streams  begin  to  flow  to  a  great  degree  in  the  same  charmel.  I  now 
revert  to  the  affairs  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  the  Asiatic  kings 
as  connected  with  them,  at  the  point  in  which  they  were  left  in  my 
seven teentli  chapter. 

The  concluding  facts  recounted  in  that  chapter  WTre  of  sad  and 
serious  moment  to  the  Hellenic;  workl.  The  fonie  and  ^Eolic  Greeks 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  had  been  concjuered  and  made  tributary  by  the 


1,^)4  lUSE  OF  THE  PEKSIAN  EMPIRE. 

T   A-       L-incr  Orrsus-  "  Dowii  to  tlv.it  time  (says  Herodotus)  all 
Lydian   king  Cwbus .     i(" ; .  .ror,  Cicesu.s,  who  asceuded  the 

Greeks  liad  been  tree.      Tl  (  i  ^"'  f  ^™''  ,„„„it  ^f  \nm-M  prosper- 

tlirone  in  500  «.c..  appeared  '«  ]  ^  •;it  l'"^  ^  '"      ^  l..^^^  j,;,   eountlcss 

i»y  ""'i  P'^Uis'"  m"XS  ons'Xni-is^r  nearly  the  ^vhole  of 
treasures  at  bauiis.     riis  V^^"\,   ,^_  .^  .1 '   ....^f .  q^^  the  other  side  of 

Asia  Minor,  as  far  ^^^^^J^^^r^d^Sl  iZther-iu-law  Asty- 
tliat  river  began  the  Median  >"  ff^  ^ "  ^,,,jci,  ^c  cannot  detine, 
ages,  extending  eastward  to  «0'"«  *«"" '^'^  Pe  s  s  r-roncr  or  Farsis- 
but  comprising,  i"  %^""'';,fff  :™Hn    aud  aS^^^^        the  east  hy 

tan.  and  «'-ra>-"t«^'  ^''""V  L  n.csen^^  boundary-line  between  Persia 
tueliueof  Mount  Zag.^^^^^^^^^  ^i        between    the 

and  Turkey).  V  r?^!*'"  •.;;''., ,,-,i,,(i  bv  the  Assyrians  or  Clial- 
Eupbrates  and  t  'c  Ti.=^r,s  wa    occuim  d  by  t,,e  _^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

d»aus.  under  tlieu- king  Labyuetus.  a  ternwop"!  .  j^ 

partly  by  nature,  partly  ^Y  Prod.g.es  of  1  Jo^    to  a  ,u^      .^  ^^^^^^ 

Tnakes  us  mistrust  ^--^^^^^ '^^i^ff  ^^>,X'n^^^^  flourishing  con- 

Avard  iu  its  declme-but  ^^'^.^'i^''^  '  ;"  t  „i,vnetus  readied  to  the 

tUtion.  The  Chaldean  ^^^'^^ZT^ZImII^^^ holh  Judwa  and 
borders  of  Egypt,  including  a     ependtnteuUn its         ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Plienieia.  In  Egypt  .''f' §"«  ^^^.^''fi^r-^e  body  of  Gn-cian  mercena- 
affluent,  sustained  in  his   '"""'^  "f  ;\''">f  ":.,,f  poinmerce  and  settle- 

"^%"^V\\':  wiu!  LXuSusId  wi  h  Amasi^  Cr'o^--  -as  on  terms 
ment.  Both  with  l^'i'O  "^^"^  ,  ""  ,,:„  i„other-in-law.  1  he  four  kings 
Of  alliance;  and,  as  ^.^^y''^ '^  .'^Tr  .  ch  of  ca  at "ity.  Yet  witbin  the 
might  well  be  deemed  out  of    lie    each  «t  C«'       /^^  ,,,,.;,  territories 

^^i::j;::si::^^  l:^'^.r:^^^^-  n.  sot.  of  an  adven. 

guislied  by  the  same  general  J^-'f '[*-;*„^;^„ J^,"\var  ike.  and  greedy, 
prince,  at  the  head  of  a  TOIY^^"^  "j  ""I;'- ^^^^^^^  themsdves  to 

Acquires  dominion ;  while  h  s  ™"f^*^^^;,f;,'  randSrascible  dispo- 

sensuality  and  sloth.  1^"'"''  >,?'"„" ^.^eUms  to  those  same  qualities  in 
sitions.  bi'come  in  process  o    time  yctims  I  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

»  stranger  ^^^^'^^^"^  ^"']^teV^^i^l  ^^^'  t>'^  ^"^'j*^^'^  "".^ 
Cyrus,  the  great  founder  ^t  /"e  Pcb  ati  tu  P     ,  ,s  ^^  ti^ir 

afterward  the  dethronerof  tlie  Med  an  Astja^^^^  ^^.^ 

general  descaiption,  as  far,  =•     e«s  -  af  ^  ^^  rf  Cjtus"  after  he  became 
history.     For  in  truth,  even  t^'"  «     Q'^^  s^  oi  uj  i     ,  ^^^^^^^ 

ruler  of  Media,  are  y<-'';y  ""P^'  *  ;S,/;'\^  ,"^  to  be  known 

l,receded  Ins  rise  up  to  i'''^^,J°;^,';'^'3SJ,*  "ae(-ot,nts  at  variance  with 
at  all:  wc  have  «o/^\«''^,« '^ f l^'^l  eS" ^  detailed  is  stan.pe.l 

each  other,  and  ot  which  the  n  os    ^""  ''Y'    *        dia  of  Xenophon  is 
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many  how  easily  authors  have  been  satisfied  as  to  the  essentials  of 
historical  evidence.  Tlie  narrative  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Cyrus  and  Astyages,  agreeing^with  Xenophon  in  little 
more  than  the  fact  that  it  makes  Cyrus  son  of  Kanibyses  and  Man- 
dane  and  grandson  of  Astyages,  goes  even  beyond  the  story  of  Romii- 
his  and  Remus  in  respect  to  tragical  incident  and  contrast.  Astyages, 
alarmed  by  a  dream,  condemiis  the  newborn  infant  of  his  daugh- 
ter Mandahe  to  be  expos-d:  Harpagus,  to  whom  the  order  is  given, 
delivers  the  child  to  one  of  the  royal  herdsmen,  who  exposes  it  in  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  miraculously  suckled  by  a  bitch.  Thus  pre- 
served, and  afterward  brought  up  as  the  herdsman's  child,  Cyrus 
manifests  great  superiority,  both  physical  and  mental,  is  chosen  king 
in  play  by  the  bovs  of  tlie  village,  and  in  this  capacity  severely  chas- 
tises the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers;  for  which  offense  he  is  carried 
before  Astyages,  who  recognizes  him  for  his  grandson,  but  is  assured 
by  the  ^lagi  that  the  dream  is  out,  and  that  lie  has  no  fartlier  danger 
to  apprehend  from  the  boy— and  therefore  permits  him  to  live.  With 
ITarpagus,  however,  Astyages  is  extremely  incensed,  for  not  having 
execut^ed  his  orders:  he  causes  the  son  of  Harpagus  to  be  slain,  and 
served  up  to  be  eaten  by  his  unconscious  father  at  a  regal  banquet. 
The  fatlier,  apprised  afterward  of  the  fact,  dissembles  his  feelings, 
but  meditates  a  deadly  venoeance  against  Astyages  for  this  Thyestean 
meal  He  persuades  Cyrus,  who  lias  been  sent  1)ack  to  his  fatlier 
and  mother  in  Persia,  to  head  a  revolt  of  the  Persians  against  the 
Medes;  whilst  Astyages— to  till  up  the  Grecian  conception  of  mad- 
ness as  a  precursor  to  ruin— sends  an  army  against  the  revolters,  com- 
manded by  Harpagus  himself.  Of  course  the  army  is  defeated— 
Astyages,  after  a  vain  resistance,  is  dethroned— Cyrus  becomes  king 
in  iJis^place- and  Harpagus  repays  the  outrage  which  he  has  under- 
gone by  the  bitterest  insults.  ,  .  ,   . 

Sucll  are  the  heads  of  a  beautiful  narrative  which  is  given  at  some 
leno-th  in  Herodotus.  It  will  probably  appear  to  the  reader  sufH- 
ciently  romantic;  though  the  historian  intimates  that  he  had  heard 
three  other  narratives  different  from  it,  and  that  all  were  more  full  oi 
marvels  as  well  as  in  wider  circulation,  than  his  OAvn,  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  some  unu^uallv  sober-minded  Persian  informants. 
In  what  points  the  other  three  stories  departed  from  it  we  do  not 

he'll* 

To  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus  we  have  to  oppose  the  physician  oi 
the  nei"-h])oring town,  Knidus— Ktesias,who  contradicted  Herodotus, 
not  wifhout  strong  terms  of  censure,  on  many  points,  and  especially 
upon  that  which  is  the  verv  foundation  of  the  early  narrative  resiieci- 
imr  Cvrus-  for  he  alhrmed  Ihsit  Cvrus  was  noway  related  to  Astyages. 
llSwever  indignant  we  may  be  with  Kteslas  for  the  disparaging  epi- 
thets which  he  presumed  to  apply  to  an  historian,  whose  work  is  to 
us  inestimable— we  must  nevertheless  admit  that,  as  surgeon  m  actua 
attendance   on  king  Artaxerxes  Mueinon,  and  healer  of  the  v.ound 
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inflicted  on  that  prince  at  Kunaxa  by  his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger, 
he  had  better  opportunities  even  than  Herodotus  of  conversing  witli 
sober-minded  Persians;  and  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  two 
statements  are  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  discordant, 
yet  equally  accredited,  stories.  Herodotus  himself  was  in  fact  com- 
])elled  to  choose  one  out  of  four.  So  rare  and  late  a  phuit  is  histori- 
cal authenticity. 

That  Cyrus  was  the  first  Persian  conqueror,  and  that  the  space 
which  he  overran  covered  Yio  less  than  fifty  degrees  of  longitude, 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus,  are  facts 
quite  indisputable;  but  of  the  steps  by  which  this  was  achieved,  we 
know  very  little.  The  native  Persians,  whom  he  conducted  to  an 
empire  so  immense,  were  an  aggregate  of  seven  agricultural,  and 
four  nomadic  tribes — all  of  tliem  rude,  hardy,  and  brave— dwelling 
in  a  mountainous  region  clothed  in  skins,  ignorant  of  wine,  or  fruit, 
or  any  of  the  commonest  luxuries  of  life,  and  despising  the  very  idea 
of  purchase  or  sale.  Their  tribes  w^re  very  unequal  in  ])()int  of 
di2:nitv,  probably  also  in  respect  to  numbers  and  powers,  among  one 
another.  First  in  estimation  among  them  stood  the  Pasaigadai;  and 
the  first  phratry  or  clan  lunong  the  Pasargada?  were  the  Acluemenidfe, 
to  whom  Cyrus  himself  belonged.  Whether  his  relationship  to  the 
Median  king  whom  he  dethroned  was  a  matter  of  fact,  or  a  politic 
fiction,  we  cannot  w^ell  determine.  But  Xenophon,  in  noticing  the 
spacious  deserted  cities,  Larissa  and  JNIespila,  which  he  saw  in  his 
march  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tiu'ris,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  conquest  of  Media  by  the 
Persians  w^as  reported  to  him  as  having  been  an  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted struggle.  However  this  may  be,  the  preponderance  of  the 
the  Persians  w\as  at  last  complete:  though  the  Medes  always  con- 
tinued to  be  the  second  nation  in  the  empire,  after  the  Persians, 
properly  so  called;  and  by  early  Greek  writers  the  great  enemy  in 
the  East  is  often  called  *'the  Mede  "  as  well  as  'Mhe  Persian."  The 
Median  Ekbatana  too  remained  as  one  of  the  capital  cities,  and 
the  usual  summer  residence,  of  the  kings  of  Persia;  Susa  on  the 
Choaspes,  on  the  Kissian  plain  farther  southward,  and  east  of  the 
Tii>:ris,  being  their  winter  abode. 

Tiie  vast  space  of  country  comprised  betw^een  the  Indus  on  the 
east,  the  Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea  to  the  north,  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  south,  and  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  to  the  west, 
appi^irs  to  have  been  occupied  in  these  times  by  a  great  varic-ty  of 
diil'ercnt  tribes  and  people,  yet  all  or  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  speaking  dialects  of  the  Zend  language. 
It  was  known  amongst  its  inhabitants  by  the  common  name  of  Iran 
or  Aria:  it  is,  in  its  central  parts  at  least,  a  high,  cold  plateau, 
totally  destitute  of  w^ood,  and  scantily  supplied  with  water;  much 
of  it 'indeed  is  a  salt  and  sandy  desert,  unsusceptible  of  culture. 
Parts  of  it  are  eminently  fertile,  where  water  can  be  procured  and 


in-igation  applied.  Scattered  masses  of  tolerably  dense  population 
thus  grew  up;  but  continuity  of  cultivation  is  not  practicable,  and 
in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Iran  seems  to  have  consisted  of  wandering  or  nomadic  triljcs 
with  their  tents  and  cattle.  The  rich  pastures,  and  the  freshness  of 
the  summer  climate,  in  the  region  of  mountain  and  valley  near  Ekba-' 
tana,  are  extolled  by  modern  travelers,  just  as  they  attracted  the 
Great  King  in  ancient  times  during  the  hot  months.  The  more 
southerl}^  province  called  Persis  proper  (Farsistan)  consists  also  in 
part  of  mountain  land  interspersed  with  valley  and  plain,  abundantly 
watered,  and  ample  in  pasture,  sloping  gradually  down  to  low 
grounds  on  the  sea-coast  which  are  hot  and  dry:  the  care  bestowed 
both  by  Medes  and  Persians,  on  the  breeding  of  their  horses,  was 
remarkable.  There  were  doubtless  material  differences  between 
different  parts  of  the  population  of  this  vast  plateau  of  Iran.  Yet  it 
seems  that  along  with  their  common  language  and  religion,  they  had 
also  something  of  a  common  character,  which  contrasted  with  the 
Indian  population  east  of  the  Indus,  the  Assyrians  wxst  of  ]\Iount 
Zagros,  and  the  Massagetse  and  other  Nomads  of  the  Cas})ian  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral — less  brutish,  restless  and  blood-thirsty  than  the  latter — 
more  fierce,  contemptuous,  and  extortionate,  and  less  capable  of  sus- 
tained industry,  than  the  two  former.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  wiien  the  wealth  and  culti- 
vation of  Assyria  were  at  their  maximum,  that  Iran  also  w^as  far 
hotter  peopled*^  than  ever  it  has  been  since  European  observers  have 
been  able  to  survey  it;  especially  the  north-eastern  portion,  Baktria 
and  Sogdiana;  so  that  the  invasions  of  the  Nomads  from  Turkestan 
and  Tartar}',  wiiicli  have  been  so  destructive  at  various  intervals 
since  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  W'cre  before  that  period  success- 
fully kept  back. 

The  general  analogy  among  the  population  of  Irari  probably 
enabled  the  Persian  conqueror  with  comparative  ease  to  extend  his 
empire  to  the  east,  after  the  conquest  of  Ekbatana,  and  to  become 
the  full  heir  of  the  Median  kings.  If  w^e  may  believe  Ktesias,  even 
the  distant  province  of  Baktria  had  been  before  subject  to  those 
kings.  At  first  it  resisted  Cyrus,  btit  finding  that  he  had  become 
son-in-law  of  Astyages,  as  well  as  master  of  his  person,  it  speedily 
acknowledged  his  authority. 

According  to  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  the  war  betw^een 
Cyrus  and  Crcesus  of  Lydia  began  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Asty- 


prudent  councilors  in  vain  represented  to  him  that  he  had  little  to 
gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  Avar  with  a  nation  alike  hardy  and  poor. 
lie  is  represented  as  iust  at  that  time  recovering  from  the  aftiiction 


•epresentea  as  just 
arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
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To  ask  advice  of  tlie  oracle,  before  lie  took  any  final  decision,  was 
a  step  which  no  pious  king  would  omit.  But  in  the  present  perilous 
qviestion,  Croesus  did  more — he  took  a  precaution  so  extreme,  that  if 
his  piety  had  not  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  his  extraordinary 
munificence  to  the  temples,  he  might  have  drawn  upon  himself  the 
suspicion  of  a  guilty  scepticism.  Before  he  would  send  to  ask 
advice  respecting  the  project  itself,  be  resolved  to  test  the  credit  of 
some  of  the  chief  surrounding  oracles — Delphi,  Dodona,  Branchidae 
near  Miletus,  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes,  Trophonius  at  Lebndeia,  and 
Amnion  in  Libya.  His  envoys  started  from  Sardis  on  the  same  day, 
and  were  all  directed  on  tlie  hundredth  day  aTterward  to  ask  at  the 
respective  oracles  how  Crcvsus  was  at  that  precise  moment  employed. 
This  was  a  severe  trial:  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met  by  four 
out  of  the  six  oracles  consulted  we  have  no  information,  and  it  rather 
appears  that  their  answers  were  unsatisfactory.  But  Amphiaraus 
maintained  his  credit  undiminished,  while  Apollo  at  Delphi,  more 
omniscient  than  Apollo  at  Branchidie,  solved  the  question  with  such 
unerring  precision,  as  to  afford  a  strong  additional  argument  against 
persons  who  might  be  disposed  to  scoff  at  divination.  No  sooner 
had  the  envoys  put  the  question  to  the  Delphian  priestess,  on  the  day 
named,  **  What  is  Croesus  now  doing?"  than  she  exclaimed  in  the 
accustomed  hexanu^cer  verse,  "  I  know  the  number  of  grains  of  sand, 
and  the  measures  of  the  sea:  I  understand  the  dumb,  and  I  hear  the 
man  who  speaks  not.  The  smell  reaches  me  of  a  hardskinned  tor- 
toise boiled  in  a  copper  with  lamb's  flesh— copper  above  and  copper 
below."  Croesus  was  awe-struck  on  receiving  this  reply.  It  de- 
scribed with  the  utmost  detail  that  which  he  had  been  really  doing, 
so  that  he  accounted  the  Delphian  oracle  and  that  of  Amphiaraus  the 
only  trustworthy  oracles  on  earth — following  up  these  feelings  with 
a  holocaust  of  Uie  most  munificent  character,  in  order  to  win  the 

favor  of  the  Delphian  god.  Three  thousand  cattle  were  offered  up, 
and  upon  a  vast  sacrificial  pile  were  placed  the  most  splendid  purple 
robes  and  tunics,  tooether  with  couches  and  censers  of  gold  and 
silver;  besides  which^he  sent  to  Delphi  itself  the  richest  presents  in 
gold  and  silver— ingots,  statues,  bowls,  jugs,  etc.,  the  size  and  wxnght 
of  which  we  read  with  astonishment;  the  more  so  as  Herodotus  him- 
self saw  them  a  century  afterwards  at  Delphi.  Nor  was  Croesus 
altogether  unmindful  of  Amphiaraus,  whose  answer  had  been  credit- 
able, though  less  tri^uuphant  than  that  of  the  Pythian  priestess.  He 
sent  to  Amphiaraus  a  spear  and  shield  of  pure  gold,  which  w^ere 
afterward  seeu  at  Thebes  by  Herodotus:  this  large  donative  may 
help  the  reader  to  conceive  the  immensity  of  those  which  he  sent  to 
Delphi. 

The  envoys  who  conveyed  these  gifts  were  instructed  to  ask  at  th*e 
same  time,  whether  Croesus  shouUrundertake  an  expedition  against 
the  Persians — and  if  so,  whether  he  should  solicit  any  allies  to  assist 
him.    In  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  answer  both  of  Apollo 
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and  of  Amphiaraus  was  decisive,  recommending  him  to  invite  the 
alliiuice  of  the  most  powerful  Greeks.  In  regard  to  the  first  and  most 
momentous  question,  their  answ^er  was  as  remarkable  for  circumspec- 
tion as  it  had  been  before  for  detective  sagacity:  they  told  Croesus 
that  if  he  invaded  the  Persians,  he  would  subvert  a  mighty  monarchy. 
The  blindness  of  Croesus  interpreted  this  declaration  into  an  unquali- 
fied promise  of  success:  he  sent  farther  presents  to  the  oracle,  and 
again  inquired  whether  his  kingdom  would  be  durable  "  AVhen  a 
mule  shall  become  king  of  the  Medes  (replied  the  priestess)  then  must- 
thou  run  aw^av — be  not  ashamed." 

More  assured  than  ever  by  such  an  answer,  Croesus  sent  to  Sparta, 
under  the  kings  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo,  to  tender  presents  and 

solicit  their  alliances  His  propositions  wx*re  favorably'  entertained — 
the  more  so,  as  he  had  before  gratuitously  furnished  some  gold  to  tliti 
Lacedajnionians,  for  a  statue  to  Apollo.  The  alliance  now  formed 
was  altogether  general — no  express  effort  being  as  yet  demanded 
from  them,  though  it  soon  came  to  be.  But  the  incident  is  to  be  noted, 
as  marking  the  first  plutige  of  the  leading  Grecian  state  into  Asiaiic^ 
politics;  and  that  too  without  any  of  the  generous  Hellenic  sympathy 
which  afterward  induced  Athens  to  send  her  citizens  across  the 
yEiirean.  At  this  time  Croesus  was  the  master  and  tribute-exactor  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  wdiose  contingents  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
his  army  for  the  expedition  now  contemplated;  an  army  consisting 
principally,  not  of  native  Lydians,  but  of  foreigners. 

The  riv(!r  Halys  formed  the  boundary  at  this  time  between  the 
Median  and  Lydiau  empires:  and  Croesus,  march! n<r  across  that  river 
into  the  territory  of  the  Syrians  or  Ass3Tians  of  Kappadokia,  took 
the  city  of  Pteria,  with  many  of  its  surrounding  dependencies,  inflict- 
ing damage  and  destruction  upon  these  distant  subjects  of  Ekhatana. 
Cyrus  lost  no  time  in  bringing  an  army  to  their  defense  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  Cra^sus;  trying  at  the  same  time,  though  imsuc- 
cessfully,  to  prevail  on  the  lonians  to  revolt  from  him.  A  blood}'' 
battle  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  but  with  indecisive  result: 
after  wdiich  Croesus,  seeing  that  he  could  not  hope  to  accomplish 
more  with  his  forces  as  they  stood,  thought  it  wise  to  return  to  his 
capital,  and  collect  a  larger  army  for  the  next  campaign.  Immedi- 
ately on  reaching  Sardis  he  dispatched  envoys  to  Labynetus,  king  of 
Babylon;  to  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt;  to. the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
other  allies;  calling  upon  all  of  them  to  send  auxiliaries  to  Sardis 
during  the  course  of  the  fifth  month.    In  the  mean  time  he  dismissed 

all  the  foreign  troops  who  had  followed  him  into  Kappadokia. 

Had  these  allies  appeared,  the  war  might  perhaps  have  been  prose- 
cuted with  success.  And  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  least, 
there  was  no  tardiness;  for  their  ships  were  ready  and  their  troops 
almost  on  board,  when  the  unexpected  news  reached  them  that 
Croesus  was  already  ruined.  Cyrus  had  foreseen  and  forstalled  the 
defensive  plan  of  his  enemy.     Pushing  on  with  his  army  to  Sardis 
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without  delay,  he  obliged  the  Lydian  prince  to  give  battle  with  his 
own  unassisted  subjects.  The  open  and  spacious  plitin  before  that 
town  was  highly  favorable  to  Lydian  cavalry,  wliich  at  that  time 
(Herodotus  tells  us)  was  superior  to  the  Persian.  But  Cyrus,  employ- 
ing a  stratagem  whereby  this  cavalry  was  rendered  unavailable, 
placed  in  front  of  his  line  the  baggage  camels,  which  the  Lydian 
horses  could  not  endure  either  to  smell  or  to  behold.  The  horsemen 
of  Croesus  were  thus  obliged  to  diismount;  nevertheless  they  fought 
bravely  on  foot,  and  were  not  driven  into  the  town  till  after  a  sangui- 
nary combat. 

Though  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  capital,  Croesus  had  still 
good  reason  for  hoping  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  to 
whom  he  sent  pressing  envoys  of  acceleration.  For  Sardis  was  con- 
sidered impregnable — one  assault  had  already  been  repulsed,  and  the 
Persians  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  slow  process  of  blockade. 
But  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege,  accident  did  for  the  besiegers 
that  which  they  could  not  have  accomplished  either  by  skill  or  force. 
Sardis  was  situated  on  an  (;utlying  peak  of  the  northern  side  of 
Tmolus;  it  was  well  fortified  everywhere  except  toward  the  moun- 
tain; and  on  that  side  the  rock  was  so  precipitous  and  inaccessible, 
that  fortifications  were  thought  unnecessary,  nor  did  the  inhabitants 
believe  assault  to  be  possible  in  that  quarter.  But  Ilynrades,  a  Per- 
sian soldier,  having  accidentally  seen  one  of  the  garrison  descending 
this  precipitous  rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet  which  had  rolled  down, 
watched  his  opportunity,  tried  to  climb  up,  and  found  it  not  imprac- 
ticable; others  followed"  his  example,  the  stronghold  was  thus  seized 
lirst,  and  the  whole  cily  speedily  taken  by  storm. 

Cyrus  had  given  especial  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Croesus,  who 
was  accordingl}^  made  prisoner.  But  pie})ara1ions  were  made  for  a 
solemn  and  terrible  spectacle;  the  captive  king  was  destined  to  be 
burnt  in  ehains,  togetlier  with  fourteen  Lydian  youths,  on  a  vast  pile 
of  wood.  We  are  even  told  that  the  pile  was  already  kindled  and  the 
victim  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  when  Apollo  sent  a  mirac- 
ulous rain  to  preserve  him.  As  to  the  general  fact  of  supernatiu'al 
interposition,  in  one  way  or  another,  Herodotus  and  Ktesias  both 
agree,  though  they  describe  differently  the  particular  miracles 
wrought.  It  is  certain  that  Croesus,  after  some  time,  w^as  released 
and  well  treated  by  his  conqueror,  and  lived  to  become  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  the  latter  as  weW  as  of  his  son  Kambyses:  Ktesias  also 
acquaints  us  that  a  considerable  town  and  territory  near  Ekbatana, 
called  Barene,  was  assigned  to  him,  according  to  a  practice  which  we 
shall  find  not  unfrequent  with  the  Persian  kiui^s. 

The  prudent  coimsel  and  remarks  as  to  the  relations  betw^een  Per- 
sians and  Lydians,  whereby  Croesus  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  first 
earned  this  favorable  treatment,  are  hardly  w^orth  repeating;  but  the 
indignant  remonstrance  sent  by  Croesus  to  tlie  Delphian  god  is  too 

characteristic  to  be  passed  over.    He  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus 
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to  lay  upon  the  holy  pavement  of  the  Delphian  temple  the  chains 
witli\vhich  he  ha.d^^t  first  been  bound.  The  Lydian  envoys  were 
instructed,  after  exhibiting  to  the  god  these  humiliating  memorials, 
to  ask  wiiether  it  w^as  his  custom  to  deceive  his  benefactors,  and 
whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to  have  encouraged  the  king  of  Lydiain 
an  enterprise  so  disastrous  ?  The  god,  condescending  to  justify  him- 
self by  the  lips  of  the  priestess,  replied — '*  Not  even  a  god  can  escape 
his  destiny.  Chesus  has  suffered  for  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor 
(Gvges),  who,  conspiring  witii  a  woman,  slew  his  master  and  wrong- 
fully seized  the  scepter.  Apollo  employed  all  his  inlluence  with  thcp 
MceVae  (Fates)  to  obtain  that  this  sin  niight  be  expiated  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Croesus,  and  not  by  Croesus  himself;  but  the  Moerie  would 
grant  nothing  more  than  a  postponement  of  the  judgment  for  three 
years.  Let  Croesus  know  that  Apollo  has  thus  procured  for  him  a 
reign  three  years  longer  than  his  original  destiny,  after  having  tried  iu 
vain  to  rescue  him  altogether.  Moreover  he  sent  that  rain  which  at 
the  critical  moment  extinguished  the  burning  pile.  Nor  has  Croesus 
any  right  to  complain  of  the  prophecy  by  wiiich  he  was  encouraged  to 
enter  on  the  war;  for  when  the  god  told  him  that  he  would  subvert 
a  great  emmre,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  again  inquired  which  empire 
the  god  nieant;  and  if  he  neither  understood  the  meaning,  nor  chose 
to  ask  for  information,  he  has  himself  to  blame  for  the  result. 
Besides,  Croesus  neglected  the  warning  given  to  him,  about  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Median  kingdom  by  a  mule:  Cyrus  was  that  nude— son 
of  a  Metlian  mother  of  royal  breed,  by  a  Persian  father  at  once  of 

diiferent  race  and  of  lower  position. 

This  triumphant  justification  extorted  even  from  Croesus  himself  a 
full  confession  that  the  sin  lay  with  him,  and  not  with  the  god.  It 
certainly  illustrates  iu  a  remarkable  manner  the  theological  ideas  of 
the  time.  It  sliows  us  how  much,  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus,  the 
facts  of  the  centtuies  preceding  his  own,  unrecorded  as  they  were  by 
any  contemporary  authority,  tended  to  cast  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
relii^ious  drama;  the  threads  of  the  historical  web  being  in  part  put 
together,  in  part  originally  spun,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the 
religious  sentiment  and  doctrine  woven  in  as  a  pattern.  The  Pythian 
priestess  predicts  to  Gyges  that  the  crime  which  he  had  committed  in 
nssassinatini?  his  master  wT^uld  be  expiated  by  his  fifth  descendant, 
th()ua:h,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  no  one  took  any  notice  of  this  prophecy 
untifit  was  at  last  fulfilled:  w^e  see  thus  the  history  of  the  first  Merm- 
nad  kins:  is  made  up  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  last.  There  w^as 
somethinu;  in  the  maiti  facts  of  the  history  of  CroBsus  profoundly 
striking  to  the  Greek  mind,  a  king  at  the  summit  of  wealth  and 

power— pious  in  the  extreme  and  munificent  toward  the  gods — the 
first  destroyer  of  Hellenio  liberty  in  Asia— then  precipitated,  at  once 
and  on  a  sudden,  into  the  abyss  of  ruin.  The  sin  of  the  first  parent 
helped  much  toward-  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  j)roblem  as  well 
as  to  exalt  tiie  credit  of  the  oracle,  v/hen  made  to  assume  the  shape  ot 
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an  unnoticed  prophecy.     In  the  affecting  story  (discussed  in  a  fonner 
cliapter)  of  Solon  and  Croesus,  the  Lydian  king  is  punished  with  an 
acute  domestic  affliction  because  he  tliought  himselt'  the  happiest  of 
mankind — tlie  gods  not  suffering  any  one  to  be  arrogant  except  them- 
selves; and  the  warning  of  Solon  is  made  to  recur  to  Croesus  after  l>e 
has  become  the  prisoner  of  Cyrus,  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.    To 
the  same  vein  of  thought  belongs  the  story,  just  recounted,  of  the 
relations  of  Crccsus  with  the  Delphian   oracle.     An   account  is  pro- 
vided, satisfactory  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  how  and 
why  he  was  ruined— but  nothing  less  than  the  overruling  and  omnip- 
otent Modvin  could  be  invoked  to  explain  so  stupendous  a  result.     It 
is  rarely  that  these  supreme  goddesses— or  hyper-goddesses,  since  the 
gods  themselves  must  submit  to  them— are  brought  into  such  distinct 
light  and  action.     Usually  they  are  kept  in  the  dark,  or  are  left  to  be 
Understood  as  the  unseen  stumbling  block  in  cases  of  extreme  incom- 
prehensibility; and  it  is  difflcult  clearly  to  determine  (as  in  the  case  of 
some  complicated  political  constitutions)  where  the  Greeks  conceived 
sovereign   power  to  reside,   in   respect   to  the  government   of  llie 
world.     But  here  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moerae,  and  the  subordinate 
agency  of  the  gods,  are  unequivocally  set  forth.     The  gods  are  still 
extremely  powerful,  because  the  Moene  comply  with  their  requests 
up  to  a  certain  point,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  be  wholly  inexorable; 
but  their  compliance  is  carried  no  farther  ihan  they  themselves  choose; 
nor  would  they,  even  in  deference  to  Apollo,  alfer  the  original  vsen- 
tence  of  punishment  for  the  sin  of  Gyges  in  the  jiersou  of  his  fifth 
descendant — a  sentence,  moreover,  which  Apollo  hiinself   had   for- 
merly prophesied  shortly  after  the  sin  was  committed;  so  that,  if  the 
Moera?  had  listened  to  his  intercession  on  behalf  of  Crct'sus,  his  own 
prophetic  credit  would  have  been  endangered.     Their  unalterable 
resolution  has  predetennined  the  ruin  of  Croesus,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  event  is  manifested  by  the  circumstance,  that  even  Apolio  him- 
self cannot  prevail  upon  them  to  alter  it,  or  to  grant  moix'  than  a 
three  years'  respite.     The  religious  element  must  here  be  viewed  as  . 
giving  the  form — the  historical  element  as  giving  the  matter  onlv, 
iind  not  the  whole  matter— of  the  story.     These  two  elements  Avill  Jbe 
found  conjoined  more  or  less  throughout  most  of  the  history  of  llerod"- 
otus,  though  as  we  desc^end  to  later  times,  we  shall  lind  the  latter 
element  in  constantly  increasing  proportion.     His  conception  of  his- 
tory is  extremely  dilferent  from  that  of  Thucydides,  who  lays  down 
to  himself  the  true  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  historian,  conunon  to 
him  with  the  philosopher — to  recount  and  iiiterpret  the  past,  as  a 
rational  aid  toward  prevision  of  the  future. 

The  desiruction  of  the  Lydian  monarcli}',  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Persians  at  Sardis— au  event  pregnant  with  consequences  to  llel- 
his  generally — took  place  in  540  b,c.  Sorely  did  tlie  Ionic  Greeks 
now  repent  that  they  had  rejected  (he  propositions  made  to  them  by 
Cyrus  for  revolting  from  Cra\sus — though  at  the  time  when  these 
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propositions  were  made,  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to 
listen  to  them,  since  the  Lydian  power  might  reasonably  be  looked 
upon  as  the  stronger.  As  soon  as  Sardis  had  fallen,  they  sent  envoys 
to  the  conqueror  entreating  that  they  might  be  enrolled  as  his  tribu- 
taries, on  the  footing  which  they  had  occupied  under  Croesus.  The 
reply  was  a  stern  and  angry  refusal,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mile- 
sians, to  whom  the  terms  which  they  asked  were  granted,  why  this 
favorable  exception  w^as  extended  to  them,  we  do  not  know. 

The  other  continental  lonians  and  Cohans  (exclusive  of  Miletus, 
and  exclusive  also  of  the  insular  cities  which  the  Pei^sians  had  no 
means  of  attacking),  seized  with  alarm,  began  to  put  themselves  in 
a  condition  of  defense.  It  seems  that  the  Lydian  king  had  caused 
their  fortifications  to  be  wholly  or  partially  dismantled,  for  we  are 
told  that  they  now  began  to  erect  walls;  and  the  Phokneans  especially 
devoted  to  that  purpose  a  present  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Iberian  Arganthonius,  king  of  Tartessus.  "  Besides  thus  strength- 
ening their  own  cities,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  send  a  joint 
embassy  entreating  aid  from  Sparta.  They  doubtless  were  not 
unapprised  that  the  Spartans  had  actually  equipped  an  army  for 
the  support  of  Croesus.  Their  deputies  went  to  Sparta,  where 
the  Phokcean  Pythermus,  appointed  by  the  rest  to  be  spokesman, 
clothing  himself  in  a  purple  robe  in  order  to  attract  the  largest  auc^- 
<»nce  possible,  set  forth  their  pressing  need  of  succor  against  tlie 
impending  danger.  The  Lacedamionians  refused  the  prayer;  never* 
theless  they  dispatched  to  Phoka^a  some  commissioners^ to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  affairs— who,  perhaps  persuaded  by  the  Phokjeans, 
sent  Lakrines,  one  of  their  number,  to  the  conqueror  at  Sardis,  to 
warn  him  that  he  should  not  lay  hands  on  any  city  of  Hellas — for 
the  Lacedfemonians  would  not  permit  it.  "Who  are  these  Lacedae- 
monians? (inquired  Cyrus  from  some  Greeks  who  stood  near  him)— 
how  many  are  there  of  them,  that  they  venture  to  send  me  such  a 
notice?"  Having  received  the  answer,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the 
•Lacedaemonians  had  a  city  and  a  regular  market  at  Sparta,  he 
exclaimed — "I  Iiave  never  yet  been  afraid  of  men  like  these,  who 
have  a  set  place  in  the  middle  of  their  city,  where  they  meet  to  cheat 
one  another  and  forswear  themselves,  'if  I  live  they  shall  have 
troubles  of  their  own  to  talk  about,  apart  from  the  lonians."  To 
Imy  or  sell  appeared  to  the  Persians  a  conlein]^tible  practice:  for 
they  carried  out  consistently  one  step  farther,  the  principle  upon 
wdiich  even  many  able  Greeks  condemned  the  lending  of  money  on 
interest;  and  the  speech  of  Cyrus  was  intended  as  a  covert  reproach 
of  Grecian  habits  generally. 

This  blank  menace  of  Lakrines,  an  insulting  provocation  to  the 
enemy  rather  than  a  real  support  to  the  distressed,  was  the  only  benefit 
which  the  Ionic  Greeks  derived  from  Sparta.  They  were  left  to  defend 
themselves  as  best  they  could  against  the  conqueror;  who  presently 
however  quitted  Sardis  to  prosecute  in  person  his  conquest  in  the 
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East,  leaving  the  Persian  Tabahis  witli  a  p^arrison  in  the  citadel,  but 
consigning  the    large   treasure  captured,    with    authority  over   the 
Lydian  population,  to  the  Lydian   Paktvas.      As  he  carried  away 
Cravsus  along  with  him,  he  probably  considered  himself  sure  of  the 
fidelity  of  those  Lydians  whom  the  deposed  monarch  recommended. 
But  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  his  own  capital,  when  he  received  the 
intelligence  tliat  Paktyas  had  revolted,  arming  the  Lydian  popula- 
tion, and  employing  the  treasure  in  his  charge  to  hire*  fresh  troops. 
On  hearing  this  news,  Cyrus  addressed  himself  to  Crcesus  (according 
to  Herodotus)  in  terms  of  much  wrath  against  the  Lydians,  and  even 
intimated  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  sell   them  all  as  slaves 
Upon  whicli  (^ropsus,  full  of  alarm  -for  his  people,  contended  stren- 
ously  that  Paktyas  alone  was  in   fault  and  deserving  of  punishment; 
but  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Cyrus  to  disarm  the  Lydian  i^opula- 
tion,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  both  effeminate  attire  and  habits  of 
playing  on  the  harp  and  shopkeeping.     ''By  this  process  (he  said) 
you  will  soon  see  them  become  women  instead  of  men.'*     This  sug- 
gestion is  said  to  have  been  accepted  by  Cyrus,  and  executed  by  his 
general  Mazares.     The  conveisation  here  reported,  and  the  deliberate 
plan  for  enervating  the  Lydian  character  supposed  to  be  pursued 
by  CJyrus,  is  evidently  an  hypothesis  imagined  by  some  of  the  con- 
temporaries or  predecessors  of  Herodotus,   to  explain  the  contrast 
H^tween  the  Lydian  whom  they  saw  before  them,  after  two  or  three 
generations  of  slavery,  and  the  old  irresistible  horsemen   of  whom 
they  heard  in  fame,  at  the  time  when  Cra'sus  was  lord  from  the  Halys 
to  tlie  JEgean  Sea. 

To  return  to  Paktyas— he  had  commenced  his  revolt,  come  down 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  employed  the  treasin-es  of  Sardis  in  levying  a 
Grecian  mercenary  force,  with  which  he  invested  the  place  t?nd 
blocked  up  the  governor  Tabalus.  But  he  manifested  no  courage 
worthy  of  so  dangerous  an  enterprise;  for  no  sooner  had  he  heard 
that  the  Median  general  jMazares  was  approachinj]:  at  the  head  of  an 
army  dispatched  by  Cyrus  against  him,  than  he  disbanded  his  force 
and  tied  to  Kyme  for  protection  as  a  suppliant.  Presently  arrived  a 
menacing  sunuiions  from  Mezares,  demanding  that  he  should  be 
given  u])  forthwith,  vrhich  plunged  the  Kymaeans  into  profound  dis- 
may. The  idea  of  giving  up  a  su[)pliant  to  destruction  was  shock- 
ing to  Grecian  sentiment.  They  sent  to  solicit  advice  from  the  holy 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidi^e  near  Miletus;  and  the  reply  directed 
that  Paktyas  should  Ix;  surrendered.  Nevertheless,  so  ignominious  die] 
such  a  surrender  appear,  that  Aristodikus  and  some  other  Kyma^au 
citizens  denounced  the  messengers  as  liars,  and  required  that  a  more 
trustworthy  deputation  should  be  sent  to  consult  the  god.  Aristodi- 
kus  himself,  forming  one  of  the  second  body,  stated  the  perplexity  to 
the  oracle,  and  received  a  repetition  of  the  same  answer;  whereuix:)n 
he  proceeded  to  rob  the  birds'  nests  which  existed  in  abundance  in 
and  about   the  temple.     A  voice  from   the  inner   oracular  chamber 


(♦ 


•'Master,  thus  dost  Van,  hc-lp  suppliants tliyseii  auu  ""-""-  ^ 
mnnd  the  KvniiBaus  to  I'ive  up  a  supphant?  le:,,  1  do  commanci 

U  "  Snol  tl^  god  uTithwitli),  iu  order  that  the  crime  inuy  bring 
destSoa  upon^yo,.  the  sooaer.  and  that  you  may  not  in  future 
oome  to  consult  the  oracle  upon  the  surrender  of  supplian  s. 

The  inTuuity  of  Aristodikus  thus  completely  nullitied  the  orncvdar 
reiouse  and  left  the  Kynueuns  iu  their  original  perpexity._  hot 
rlXhi- to  suiTeuder  Paktyas,  nor  daring  to  protect  h.m  against  a 
K'n°-  army  they  sent  him  ^way  to  Mitylene,  whither  the  envoys 
of  Mazares fo  lowed  and  d.uuanded  him;  ollerh.g  a  reward  so  consid- 
erable that  ale  KynKcans  became  fearful  of  trusting  them  andagam 
Tonveve  away  the  suppliant  to  Chios,  where  he  took  refuge  in  ihe 
tmute  of  Athene  Poliuchus.  But  here  again  the  pursuers  lollowed. 
TrpWrvere^^  drag  bim  from  the  temple  and  sur- 

?indcr  h   n    on  co?.s  deration  of   receiying  the  territory  of  Atornciis 

a  d  tri.  t  on  the  continent  over  aS=M"«^"^«  f,^;?"?  "i^S  C,^.^  ' 
r.i.a«p  money  Paktyas  was  thus  seized  and  sent  pi  isonei  lo  k.\  i us, 
Slio  Ind  efyen  t  e  most  express  orders  for  this  capture:  hence  the 
unusid  iufen^ty  of  the  pursuit.  But  it  appears  that  the  territory  of 
AtZ^s  was  considered  as  haying  been  ignominiously  acquired  by 
Uio  S.^  none  eyen  of  their  own  citizens  would  employ  any  article 

"^Sres^^fpi'^eST  conquest  of  the  Greeks 

on  fie  CO  IS?   an^enterprise  which,  since  he  soon  died  of  illness,  was 

lJ;'S°.r W*  .;S  i-5l» 'S  forward  i„  ,l.e  «,.„.  „«dc 

around  their  walls  had  ^"-"^^^^^^^.^^^^^  thev  founded  Abdera 
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cluiuces  of  subjection,   since  the  town  appears  in  after-times  still 
peopled  and  still  Hellenic. 

The  fate  of  Fhokaia,  similar  in  the  main,  is  given  to  us  with  more 
strikiuii;  circumstances  of  detail,  and  becomes  the  more  ioterestinic, 
since  the  enterprising  mariners  who  inhabited  it  had  been  the  toreh- 
bearers  of  Grecian  geographical  discovery  in  the  west.  I  have 
already  described  their  adventurous  exploring  voyiiges  of  former 
days  into  the  interior  of  the  Adriatic,  and  along  the  whole  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Tartessus  (the 
region  around  and  adjoining  to  Cadiz) — together  with  the  favorable 
reception  given  to  them  by  old  Arganthonius,  king  of  the  country, 
who  invited  them  to  imnugrate  in  a  body  to  his  kingdom,  olfering 
them  the  choice  of  any  site  which  they  might  desire.  His  invitation 
was  declined,  though  probably  the  Phoka^aus  may  have  subsequently 
regretted  the  refusal;  and  he  then  manifested  his  good  will  toward 
them  by  a  large  present  to  defray  the  expense  of  constructing  forti- 
fications round  their  town.  The  walls,  erected  in  part  by  this  aid, 
were  both  extensive  and  well  built.  Yet  they  could  not  hinder  Har- 
pagusfrom  raising  his  mounds  of  earth  up  against  them,  while  he 
was  politic  enough  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  them  with  offers  of  a 
moderate  capitulation;  requiring  only  that  they  should  breach  their 
w^alls  in  one  place  by  pulling  down  one  of  the  towers,  and  consecrate 
one  building  in  the  interior  of  the  town  as  a  token  of  subjection. 
To  accept  these  terms  was  to  submit  themselves  to  the  discretion  of 

the  besieger,  for  there  could  be  no  security  that  they  would  be 
observed.  The  Phokaiaus,  while  tiiey  asked  for  one  day  to  deliber- 
ate upon  their  reply,  entreated  that  during  that  day  Harpagus  should 
withdraw  his  troops  altogether  from  the  walls.  With  this  demand 
the  latter  complied,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  clearly 
through  the  meaning  of  it.  the  Phoka?ans,  having  determined  that 
the  inevitable  servitude  impending  over  their  town  should  not  be 
shared  by  its  inhabitants,  employed  their  day  of  grace  in  pieparation 
for  collective  exile,  putting  on  shij)boar(l  t^icir  wives  and  children  as 
well  as  their  furniture  and  the  movable  decorations  of  their  temples. 
They  then  set  sail  for  Chios,  leaving  to  the  couquerer  a  deserted  town 
for  the  occupation  of  a  Persian  garrison. 

It  appears  that  the  fugitives  were  not  very  kindly  received  at 
Chios.  At  least  when  they  made  a  pro])osition  for  j^ui'c  basing  from 
the  Chians  the  neighboring  islands  of  (Enussa^  as  a  permanent  abode, 
the  latter  were  induced  to  refuse  by  apprehensions  of  commercial 
rivalry.    It  was  necessary  to  look  farther  for  a  settlement;  while 

Arganthonius,  their  protector,  being  now  dead,  Tartessus  was  no 
longer  inviting.  Twenty  years  before,  however,  the  colony  of  Alalia 
in  the  island  of  Corsica  had  been  founded  from  Phoktea  by  the 
direction  of  the  oracle,  and  thither  the  general  body  of  Phoka^ans 
now  resolved  to  repair.  Having  prepared  their  ships'  for  this  distant 
voyage,  they  first  sailed  back  to  Phoktea,  surprised  the  Persian  gar- 


rison whom  llarpagus  had  left  in  the  town,  and  slew  them.  They 
then  sunk  in  the  harbor  a  great  lump  of  iron,  binding  themselves  by 
a  solemn  and  unanimous  oath  never  again  to  see  Phoka?a  until  that 
iron  should  come  up  to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
oath,  the  voyage  of  exile  had  been  scarcely  begun  when  more  than 
half  of  them  repented  of  having  so  bound  themselves — and  became 
homesick.  They  broke  their  vow  and  returned  to  Phoktea.  Yet 
since  Herodotus  does  not  mention  any  divine  judgment  as  having 
been  consequent  on  the  perjury,  we  may  perhaps  suspect  that  some 
gray-headed  citizen,  to  whom  transportation  to  Corsica  might  be  little 
less  than  a  sentence  of  death,  both  persuaded  himself,  and  cerlifjcd 
to  his  companions,  that  he  had  seen  the  sunken  lumi)  of  iron  raised 
up  and  floating  for  a  while  buoyant  upon  the  waves.  Harpagus 
must  have  been  induced  to  pardon  the  previous  slaughter  of  his  Per- 
sian garrison,  or  at  least  to  believe  tliat  it  had  been  done  by  those 
Phokaeans  who  still  persisted  in  exile.  He  wanted  tribute-paying 
subjects,  not  an  empty  military  post,  and  the  repentant  home-seekers 
w^ere  allowed  to  number  themselves  among  the  slaves  of  the  Great 
King. 

Meanwhile  the  smaller  but  more  resolute  half  of  the  Phokaeans 
executed  their  voyage  to  Alalia  in  Corsica,  with  their  wives  and 
chiVlren,  in  sixty  pentekonters  or  armed  ships,  and  established  them- 
selves along  wilh  the  previous  settlers.  They  remained  there  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  their  indiscriminate  piracies  had  become  so 
intolerable  (even  down  to  this  time,  piracy  committed  against  a  for- 
eign vessel  seems  to  have  been  practiced  frequently  and  without 
much  disrepute),  that  both  the  Tyrrhenian  sea-ports  along  the  Med- 
iterranean coast  of  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians,  united  to  put  them 
down.  There  subsisted  particular  treaties  between  these  two,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Africa  and 
Italy,  of  which  the  ancient  treaty  preserved  by  Polybius  between 
Home  and  Carthage  (made  in  509  b.c.)  may  be  considered  as  a  speci- 
men. Sixty  Cartiiaginian  and  as  many  Tuscan  ships,  attacking  the 
sixty  Phokaean  ships  near  Alalia,  destroyed  forty  of  them,  yet  not 
without  such  severe  loss  to  themselves  that  the  victory  was  said  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  latter;  who,  however,  in  spite  of  this  Kadmeian 

victory  (so  a  battle  was  denominated  in  which  the  victors  lost  more 
than  the  vanquished),  were  compelled  to  carry  back  their  remaining 
twenty  vessels  to  Alalia,  and  to  retire  with  their  wives  and  families, 
in  so  far  as  room  could  be  found  for  them,  to  lihegium.  At  last 
these  unhappy  exiles  found  a  permanent  home  by  establishing  the 
new  settlement  of  Elea  or  Velia  in  the  Gtdf  of  Policastro,  on  the 
Italian  coast  (then  called  G^^notrian)  southward  from  Poseidonia  or 
Paestum.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  here  joined  by  other  exiles 
from  Ionia,  in  particular  by  the  Kolophonian  philosopher  and  poet 
Xenophanes,  from  whom  what  was  afterward  called  the  Eleatic 
school  of  philosophy,  distinguished  both  for  bold  consistency  and 
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dialeclic  acutencss,  took  its  rise.  The  riioktrnn  captives,  taken 
prisoners  in  tlie  naval  combat  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians, 
were  stoned  to  death.  But  a  divine' jvulgnient  overtook  the  Tyr- 
rhenian town  of  Agylla  in  consequence  of  this  cruelty;  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  century  afterward,  the  Agylltrans  were  still 
expiating  the  sin  by  a  periodical  sok^mnity  and  agon,  pursuant  to  the 
penalty  which  the  Ocli^hian  oracle  had  imposed  upon  them. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Phokjcan  exiles,  while  their  brethren  at 
home  remained  as  subjects  of  llarpagus,  in  coinmon  with  all  the 
other  Ionic  and  ^^^olic  Greeks,  except  Samos  and  i\liletus.  For  even 
the  insular  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  and  Chios,  though  not  assailable  by 
sea,  since  the  Persians  had  no  fleet,  thought  it  better  to  renomice 
their  independence  and  enroll  themselves  as  Persian  subjects  both  of 
them  possessing  strips  of  the  main-land  which  they  were  unable  to 
protect  otherwise.  Samos,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence, and  even  reached,  shortly  after  this  period,  under  the 
despotism  of  Polykrates,  a  liigher  degree  of  power  than  ever:  per- 
haps the  humiliation  of  the  other  maritime  Greeks  around  may  have 
rather  favored  the  ambition  of  this  unscrupulous  prince,  to  whom  I 
shall  revert  presently.  But  we  may  readily  conceive  that  the  public 
solemnities  inwdnch  the  Ionic  Greeks  intermingled,  in  place  of  those 
gay  and  richly-decked  crowds  which  the  Homeric  hymn  describes  in 
the  preceding  century  as  assend)led  at  Delos,  presented  scenes  of 
marked  despondency.  One  of  their  wisest  men,  indeed,  Bias  of 
Priene,  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  at  the  Pan-Ionic  festival,  a  collec- 
tive emigration  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Ionic  towms  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  Nothimr  like' freedom  (he  urged)  was  now  open 
to  them  in  Asia;  but  in  Sardinia,  one  great  Pan-Ionic  city  might  be 
formed,  which  would  not  only  be  free  herself,  but  mistress  of  her 
neiiihbors.  The  proposition  found  no  favor;  the  reason  of  which 
is  siifticientlv  evident  from  the  narrative  just  given  respecting  the 
unconquerable  local  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  Phokfean  majority. 
But  Herodotus  bestows  upon  it  the  most  unqualitied  commendation 
and  regrets  that  it  was  not  acted  upon.  Had  such  been  the  case,  I  lie 
subsequent  history  of  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  even  Rome,  might  have 

been  sensibly  altered. 

Thus  subdued  by  Harpagus,  the  Ionic  and  ^olic  Greeks  were 
employed  as  auxiliaries  to  him  in  the  conquest  of  the  south-w^estern 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor— Karians,  Kaunians,  Lykians,  and  Doric 
Greeks  of  Knidus  and  Halikarnassus.  Of  the  fate  of  the  latter  town, 
Herodotus  tells  us  nothing,  though  it  was  his  native  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  Knidus,  a  place  situated  on  a  long  outlying  tongue  of 
land,  at  first  tried  to*  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus  which  joined 

them  to  the  continent,  but  abandoned  the  attempt  with  a  facdity 
wdiich  Herodotus  explains  by  referring  it  to  a  prohibition  of  the  ora- 
cle Neither  Kari^ms  nor  Kaunians  offered  any  serious  resistance. 
The  Lykians  only,  in  their  chief  town  Xanthus,  made  a  desperate 
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defense.  Having  in  vain  tried  to  repel  the  assailants  m  the  open 
field  and  findin-  themselves  blocked  up  in  their  city,  they  set  fire  to 
it  with  their  own  hands;  consuming  in  the  fiames  their  women,  chil- 
dren and  servants,  while  the  armed  citizens  marched  out  and  perished 
to  a  man  iu  combat  with  the  enemy.  Such  an  act  of  brave  and  even 
ferocious  despair  is  not  in  the  Grecian  character.  In  recounting 
however  the  languid  defense  and  easy  submission  of  the  Gi^eks  ol 
Knidus  it  may  surprise  us  to  call  to  mind  thai  they  were  Dorians 
and  colonists  from  Sparta.  The  want  of  steadfast  courage,  often 
imputed  to  Ionic  Greeks  as  compared  to  Dorian,^  ought  properly  to 
be  charo-ed  on  Asiatic  Greeks  as  compared  with  Luropean;  or  rather 
upon  that  mixture  of  indigenous  with  Hellenic  population  which  all 
the  Asiatic  colonies,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  colonies,  pre- 
sented and  which  in  Halikarnassus  was  particularly  remarkable;  tor 
it  seems  to  have  been  half  Karian,  half  Dorian,  and  was  even  gov- 
erned bv  a  line  of  Karian  despots. 

Harpacfus  and  the  Persians  thus  mastered,  without  any  considera- 

ble  resistance,  the  western  and  southern  P^^'^^^^^^^^r^^^^^  .f^^'."t?.r^ 
probably  also,  though  we  have  no  direct  account  of  it,  the  entiit  ttr- 
^torv  within  the  Halys  which  liad  before  been  ruled  by  Cra^^sus. 
The  tributes  of  the  conquered  Greeks  were  transmitted  to  Ekbatana 
instead  of  to  Sardis.  While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cyrus 
himself  had  been  making  still  more  extensive  conquests  in  Lpper 
Asia  and  Assyria,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  coming  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

GROWTH  OF  TIIE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Iv  the  preceding  chapter  an  account  has  been  given,  the  best 
wh  ch  we  can  pick  out  from  Herodotus,  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  became  subject  to  Persia.  If  his  narrative  is  meager^ 
on  a  matter  which  vitally  concerned  not  only  so  many  of  his  brod  er 
Greeks  but  even  his  own  native  city,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  he 
should 'tell  us  much  respecting  the  other  conquests  of  Cvrus.  He 
seemf  to  withhold  intentionally  various  ^^tais  winch  had  co^^^^ 
his  knowledge,  and  merely  intimates  m  general  terms  that  u  hile  Har- 

alus  was  engiged  on  the  coast  of  the  .^gean,  Cyrus  himself  ass^ule  l 
ad  subdued  Tdlthe  nations  of  Upper  Asia  -  not  omitting  any  one  of 
ir''     He  al  ude    to  the  Baktrians  and  the  Saka3    who  are  a  so 

named  by  Ktesias  as  having  become  subjec^  ^ '^^;^^\  tTof  ?V r S 
bv  capitulation.  But  he  deems  only  two  of  the  exp.o  s  of  C^  rus 
worthv  of  special  notice— the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  tinal 
ex  cd  tion  ai'ainst  the  Massaget^e.  In  the  short  abstract  which  we 
now^oossess  of  the  lost  work  of  Ktesias,  no  mention  appears  of  the 
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important  conquest  of  Babylon.  His  narrative,  indeed,  as  far  as  the 
abstract  enables  us  to  follow  it,  diverges  materially  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  and  must  have  been  founded  on  data  altogether  different. 
**I  shall  mention  (says  Herodotus)  those  conquests  which  gave 
Cyrus  most  trouble,  and  are  most  memorable:  after  he  had  subdued 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent,  he  attacked  the  Assyrians."  Those  wlio 
recollect  the  description  of  Babylon  and  its  surrounding  territory,  as 
given  in  a  former  chapter,  ^vill  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  cap' 
ture  of  it  gave  the  Persian  aggressor  m\u*h  trouble.  Tlieir  only  sur- 
))rise  will  be,  how  it  could  ever  have  been  taken  at  all — or  indeed 
liow  a  hostile  army  could  have  even  reached  it.  Herodotus  informs 
us  that  the  Babylonian  queen  Nitokris  (mother  of  that  very  Laby- 
netus  who  was  king  when  Cyrus  attacked  the  place)  apprehensive  of 
invasion  from  tiie  IVledes  after  their  capture  of  Nineveh,  had  executed 
many  laborious  works  near  the  Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  obstruct- 
ing their  approach.  Moreover  there  existed  what  was  called  the  wall  of 
Media  (probably  built  by  her,  but  cerlninly  built  ])rior  to  the  Persian 
conquest),  one  "hundred  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  thick,  across  the 
entire  space  of  seventy-five  miles  which  joined  the  Tigris  with  one 
of  the  canals  of  the  Euphrates:  while  the  canals  themselves,  as  we 
may  see  by  the  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle 
of  Kunaxa,  presented  means  of  defense  altogether  insuperable  by  a 
rude  army  such  as  that  of  the  Persians..  On  fhe  east,  the  territory  of 
Babylonia  wiis  defended  by  the  Tigris,  which  cannot  be  forded  lower 
than  the  ancient  Nineveh  or  the  modern  Mosul.  In  addition  to  these 
ramparts,  natural  as  w^ell  as  artificial,  to  protect  the  territory — popu- 
lous, cultivated,  productive,  and  olfering  every  motive  to  its  inliabit- 
unts  to  resist  even  the  entrance  of  an  enemy — we  are  told  tliat  tlie 
Babylonians  were  so  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  inroad  of  Cyrus 
that  they  had  accumulated  w  itlifn  their  walls  a  store  of  provisions  for 
many  years.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  must  suppose  that  the  king 
of  Babylon,,  after  all  tlie  cost  «nnd  labor  spent  in  providing  defenses 
for  the  territory,  voluntarily  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  them,  suf- 
fered the  invader  to  tread  dowm  the  fertile  Babylonia  without  resist- 
ance, and  merely  drew  out  the  citizens  to  oppose  him  when  he 
arrived  luuler  the  walls  of  the  city — if  the  statenu'nt  of  Herodotus  is 
correct.  And  we  may  illustrate  this  imaccountable  omission  by  that 
which  we  know  to  have  happened  iu  ilie  march  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
to  Kunaxa  ngainst  his  brothei-  Artaxerxes  jMnemon.  The  latter  had 
caused  to  be  dug,  expressly  in  preparation  for  this  invasion,  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch  (thirty  feet  Avide  and  eight  feet  dee|>)  from  the  w^all 
of  jMedia  to  the  river  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  twelve  parasangs  or 
forty-live  English  miles,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  twenty  feet  broad 
close  alongside  of  the  river.  Yet  when  the  invading  army  arrived  at 
this  important  pass,  they  found  not  a  man  there  to  defend  it,  and  all 
of  th(»m  nntrched  without  resistance  through  the  narrow  inlet.  Cyrus 
the   younger,  who   had   up  to   that   moment   felt  assured   that   his 
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brother  would  fi-ht,  now  supposed  that  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
defendincr  Babylon:    instead   of  wdiich,   two  days  afterward,  Arta- 
xerxes attacked  him  on  an  open  plain  of  ground  where  there  was  no 
advanlao-e  of  position  on  either  side;  though  the  invaders  were  taken 
rather  miawares  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  confidence  arising 
from  recent  unopposed  entrance  within  the  artificial  ditcb.      Ihis 
•uiexlote  is  the  more  valuable  as  an  illustration,  because  all  its  cir- 
cumstances are  transmitted  to  us  oy  a  discerning  eye-wUness.     And 
both  the  two  incidents  here  brought  into  comparison  demonstrate  the 
recklessness,  changefulness,  and  incapacity  of  calculation  belongnng 
to  the  Asiatic  mind  of  that  day-as  well  as  the  great  command  of 
hands  possessed  by  these  kings,  and  their  prodigal  waste  of  human 
bor      We  shall  see,  as  we  advance  in  this  history,  farther  evidences 
of  the  same  attributes,  which  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mmd,  for  the 
purpose  of  appreciating  both  Grecian  dealin^g  with  Asiatics,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  such  defects  in  the  Grecian  character.     Vast 
Trails  and  deep  ditches  are  an  inestimable  aid  to  a  brave  and  we  1- 
commanded  garrison;  but  they  cannot  be  made  entirely  to  supply 
the  want  of  bravery  and  intelligence.  ,  .       -n  ,    i 

In  whatever  manner  the  ditlieulties  of  approaching  Babylon  may 
have  been  overcome,  the  fact  that  they  were  overcome  by  Cyrus  is 
certain  On  first  setting  out  for  this  conquest,  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  river  Gvndes  (one  of  the  aflluents  from  the  east  which  loms  th^ 
Ti-ris  near^the  modern  Bagdad,  and  along  which  lay  the  high  road 
crossing  the  pass  of  Mount  Zagros  from  Babylon  to  Ekbatana),  when 
one  of  !he  sacred  white  horses,  which  accompanied  him,  entered  the 
river  in  pure  wantonness  and  tried  to  cross  it  by  himself.    The 

Gvndes  resented  this  insult  and  the  horse  was  drowned:  upon  which 
Cvrus  swore  in  his  wrath  that  he  would  so  break  the  strength  of  the 
riVer  as  that  women  in  future  should  pass  it  without  wetting  their 
knees      Accordimrlv  he  employed  his  entire  army,  during  be  whole 
stimmer  season,  in  digging  three  hundred  and  ^^^yj}''^";^^^^ 
to  disseminate  the  unity  of  the  stream.    Such,  according  to  Herodotus 
wirthencident  which  postponed  for  one  year  the  fall  of  the  great 
B- ibvlon      But  in  the  next  spring  Cyrus  and  his  army  were  before  the 
walls  after  having  defeated  and  driven  in  the  population  who  came 
mit  to  fio-ht      These  walls  were  artificial  mountains  (three  hundred 
feet  hi-h   seventy-five  feet  thick,  and  forming  a  square  of  fifteen 
miles  tS  each  side),  within  which  the  besieged  defied  attack,  and  even 
Wockade    having    previously  stored    up    several   years    provision. 
ThS   t   e  mhlst  of  the  ^town,  however,  flowed  the  Euphrates. 
T  at  rh-er  which  had  been  so  laboriously  tr.uned  to  serve  for  protrac- 
tion  trade  and  sustenance  to  the  Babylonians,  w^as^  now  made'  the 
avenue  of  tleir  ruin.     Havimi^left  a  detachment  of  his  anny  at  the 
uTo  pofntrwhere  the  Euphrates  enters  and  quits  the  city   Cyrus 
votb-ed  with  the  remainder  to  the  hi-her  pait  of  its  course,  where  an 
•mcient  Babylonian  queen  had  prepared  one  of  the  great  lateral  rcsei- 
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-^oirs  for  carryin^^  off  in  case  of  need  the  s\ij)erfluity  of  its  water 
isear  this  point  Cyrus  caused  another  reservoir  and  aiiotlier  canal  o* 
communication  to  be  dug,  by  means  of  which  he  drew  off  tlie  water 
of  the  Euphrates  to  such  a  de^m'ee  it  became  not  above  the  lieight  of 
a  man's  thigh.  The  period  chosen  was  that  of  a  great  Babylonian 
Icstival,  when  the  whole  population  were  engaged  in  amusement  and 
revelry.'  The  Persian  troops  left  near  the  town,  watching  their 
opportunity,  entered  from  botli  sides  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
took  it  by  surprise  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  At  no  other  time, 
except  during  a  festival,  could  they  have  done  this  (says  Herodotus) 
had  the  rivei'been  ever  so  low,  for'both  banks  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  were  provided  with  quays,  with  continuous  walls, 
and  with  gates  at  the  end  of  every  street  which  led  down  to  the  river 
at  right  angles-  so  that  if  the  population  had  not  been  disqualified  by 
the  influences  of  the  moment,  they  would  have  caught  the  assailants 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  "as  in  a  trap,"  and  overwhelmed  them  from 
the  walls  alongside.  Within  a  square  of  fifteen  miles  to  each  side, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  both  the  extremities  were  already 
in  the  power  of  the  besiegers  before  the  central  population  heard  of 
it,  and  while  they  were  yet  absorbed  in  unconscious  festivity. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  circumstances 
w^iich  placed  Babylon— the  greatest  city  of  Western  Asia—in  the 
power  of  the  Persians.  To  what  extent  the  information  communi- 
cated to  him  was  incorrect  or  exaggerated,  we  cannot  now  decide. 
The  way  in  which  the  city  was  treated  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
its  acquisition  cannot  have  cost  the  conquerer  cither  much  time  or 
much  loss.  Cyrus  comes  into  the  list  as  king  of  Babylon,  and  tlie 
inhabitants  with  their  whole  territory  become  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sians, forminiz:  the  richest  satrapy  in  the  empire;  but  we  do  not  hear 
that  the  people  were  otherwise  ill-used,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  vast 
walls  and  gates  were  left  untouched.  This  was  very  different  from 
the  way  in  which  the  Medes  had  treated  Nineveh,  which  seems  to  have 
been  ruined  and  for  a  long  time  absolutely  uninhabited,  though  re- 
occupied  on  a  reduced  scale  under  the  Parthian  empire;  and  very 
different  also  from  the  way  in  which  Babylon  itself  was  treated  twenty 
years  afterward  by  Darius,  when  reconquered  after  a  revolt. 
^  The  importance  of  Babylon,  marking  as  it  does  one  of  the  peculiar 
forms  of  civilization  belonging  to  the  ancient  world  in  a  state  of  full 
d{»velopment,  gives  an  interest  even  to  the  half-authenticated  stories 
respecting  it's  capture.  The  other  exploits  ascribed  to  Cyrus— his 
invasion  "^of  India,  across  the  desert  of  Arachosia— and  his  attack 
upon  the  Massagetae,  Nomads  ruled  by  queen  Tomyris  and  greatly 
resembling  the  Scythians,  across  the  ^aysterious  river  which  Hero- 
dotus calls  Araxes— are  too  little  known  to  be  at  all  dwelt  upon.  In 
the  latter  he  is  said  to  have  perished,  his  army  being  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle.  He  was  buried  at  Pasargada\  in  his  native  province 
of  Persis  proper,  where  his  tomb  was  honored  and  watched  until  the 
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breakin""  up  of  the  empire,  w^hile  his  memory  was  held  in  profound 
veneration  among  the  Persians,  Of  his  real  exploits  we  know  little 
or  nothing'-,  but  in  what  w^e  read  respecting  hini  there  seems,  though 
amidst  constant  fighting,  very  little  cruelty.  Xenophon  has  selected 
his  life  as  the  subject  of  a  moral  romance,  which  tor  a  long  time  was 
cited  as  authentic  history,  and  which  even  now  serves  as  an  author- 
ity, express  or  implied,  for  disputable  and  even  incorrect  conclusions. 
His  extraordinary  activity  and  conquests  admit  of  no  doubt.  He 
left  the  Persian  empire  extcuiding  from  Sogdiana  and  the  rivers 
Jaxartes  and  Indus  east\vard,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Syrian  coast 
westward  and  his  successors  made  no  permanent  addition  to  it  except 
th'it  of  E<^'pt  Phenicia  and  Judaia  were  dependencies  of  Babylon, 
at  the  tinfe^vhen  he  conquered  it,  with  their  princes  and  grandees  in 
Babylonian  captivity.  As  they  seem  to  have  yielded  to  him,  and 
became  his  tributaries,  without  dilhculty;  so  the  restoration  ot  their 
captives  was  conceded  to  them.  It  was  from  Cyrus  that  the  habits  ot 
the  Persian  kings  took  commencement,  to  dwell  at  ^usa  in  the  win- 
ter and  Ekbatana  duriuiz;  the  sununer;  the  primitive  territory  of 
Pei-sis  with  its  two  towns  of  Persepolis  and  Pasargad^e,  being 
reserved  for  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  and  the  religious  sanctuary 
of  the  empire.    How  or  when  the  conquest  of  Susiana  was  made,  vve 


»  of  Assyrian  ana  not  oi  i^rian  race,  m^  nvti  v  uw.io- 
pes  near  Susa  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  only  water  fit  for  the 
palate  of  the  Great  King,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  carried  about 

with  him  wiierever  he  went.  .    .,  .    ^^     a-  r   ^f 

While  the  con(iuests  of  Cyrus  contributed  to  assimdatc  the  distinct 
tvpes  of  civilization  in  Western  Asia— not  by  elevating  the  worse,  but 
by  deo-rading  the  better— upon  the  native  Persians  themselves  they 
operaredasan  extraordinary  stimulus,  provoking  alike  their  pride, 
ambition,  cupidity,  and  warlike  propensities.  Not  on  y  did  the  tei- 
ritory  of  Persis  proper  pay  no  tribute  to  Susa  or  Ekbatima-bemg 
the  only  district  so  exempted  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  ivlediter- 
ranean—but  the  vast  tributes  received  from  the  remamiiig  empire 
were  distributed  to  a  great  degree  among  its  inhabitants.  Empire  to 
them  meant-for  the  great  men,  lucrative  satrapies  or  pachalics,  with 
powers  altoirether  unlimited,  pomp  inferior  only  to  tiiat  ot  the  C^reat 
Kin-  and  standing  armies  which  they  employed  at  their  own  discre- 
tion'sometimes  against  each  other— for  the  common  soldiers  drawn 
from  their  fields  or  flocks,  constant  plunder,  abundant  maintenance, 
and  an  unrestrained  licence,  either  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the  sa. raps, 


or  in  the  hr.tre  permanent  troop  which  naoved  from  busa  to  Lkbatana 
with  the  Groat  King.     And  if  the  entire  population  ot  Persis  proper 
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yonni^er  before  llie  battle  of  Kiinaxa)  from  the  region  of  insupporta- 
ble lieat  to  tluit  of  insupportable  cold— this  was  only  because  the 
early  kings  discouraged  such  a  movement,  in  order  that  the  nation 
miiiht  nuiintain  its  military  hardihood  and  be  in  a  situation  to  fur- 
nish undiminished  supplies  of  soldiers.  The  self-esteem  and  arro- 
gance of  the  Persians  were  no  less  remarkable  than  their  avidity  for 
sensual  enjoyment.  They  were  fond  of  wine  to  excess-  their  wives 
and  their  coiicubines  were  both  numerous;  and  they  adopted  eagerly 
from  foreign  nations  new  fasliions  of  luxury  as  well  as  of  ornament. 
Even  to  novelties  in  religion,  they  were  not  strongly  averse.  For 
though  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  with  Magi  as  their  priests  and  as  in- 
dispensable companions  of  their  sacritices,  worshiping  Sun,  Moon, 
Earth,  Fire,  etc.,  and  recognizing  neither  image,  temple,  nor  altar — 
yet  they  had  adopted  the  voluptuous  worship  of  the  goddess  Mylitta 
from  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians.  A  numerous  male  offspring  wjis 
the  Persian's *boast.  His  warlike  character  and  consciousness  of  force 
wTre  displayed  in  the  education  of  these  youths,  who  were  taught, 
from  Hve  years  old  to  twenty,  only  three  Uiings— to  ride,  to  shoot 
^yith  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.  To  owe  nu)ney,  or  even  to 
buy  and  sell,  was  accounted  among  the  Persians  disgraceful— a  sen- 
timent which  they  defended  by  saying  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  imposed  the  necessity  of  telling  falsehood.  To  exact  tribute 
from  subjects,  to  receive  pay  or  presents  from  the  king,  and  to 
give  away  without  forethought  whatever  was  not  immediately 
Avanted,  was  their  mode  of  dealin.i]^  with  money.  Industrioi  pur- 
suits were  left  to  the  conquered,  who  were  fortunate  if  by  pa}  ing  a 
lixed  contribution  and  sending  a  military  contingent  wlien  required, 
they  could  purchase  undisturbed  innnunity  for  their  remaining  con- 
cerns, lliey  coidd  not  thus  piuclmse  safety  for  the  family  hearth, 
since  w^e  find  instances  of  noble  Grecian  maidens  torn  from  their 
parents  for  the  litirem  of  the  satrap. 

To  a  people  of  this  character,  whose  conceptions  of  political  society 
went  no  farther  than  personal  obedience  to  a  chief,  a  conqueror  like 
('vrus  would  conununicate  the  stronuiest  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
of  which  they  were  capable.  He  hail  found  them  slaves,  and  made 
them  masters:  he  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  national  benefjietors,  as 
w^ell  as  the  most  forward  of  headers  in  the  field:  they  followed  him 
from  one  conquest  to  a*nother,  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  rei^iin, 
their  love  of  empire  growing  with  the  empire  itself.  And  this  im- 
pulse of  aggrandizement  continued  unabated  during  the  reigns  of 
his  three  next  successors — Kambyses,  Darius,  and  Xerxes — until  it 
was  at  length  violently  stilled  by  the  humiliating  defeats  of  Plattea 
and  Salamis;  after  which  the  Persians  became  content  with  defend- 
ing themselves  at  home  and  playing  a  secondary  game.  But  at  the 
time  when  Kambvses  son  of  Cyrus  succeeded  to  his  father's  scepter, 
Persian  spirit  was  at  its  highest  point.  He  was  not  long  in  fixing 
upon  a  prey  both  richer  and  less  liazardous  than  the  Massiigetic, 
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at  the  opposite  extremitv  of  the  empire.  Phenicia  and  Judaea  being 
al read V  subject  to  him:  he  resolved  to  invade  Egypt  then  hi-hly 
fiourishing  under  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  ot  Amasis.  :Not 
nmch  pretense  was  needed  to  color  the  aggression;  so  that  the  various 
stories  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  causes  of  the  war,  are  only  inter^ 
esting  inasmach  as  they  imply  a  vein  of  Egyptian  party-feeling-- 
aflirn^ing  that  the  invasion  was  brought  upon  Aniasis  bv  a  daughter 

»  of  Apries,  and  was  thus  a  judgment  upon  Amasis  for  havm-  deposed 
>Apries      As  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  daughter  had  produced  this 
effect,  indeed,  the  most  contradictory  stories  were  circulated. 

Kambvses  summoned  the  forces  of  his  empire  for  this  new  enter- 
prise  and  among  them  both  the  Phenicians  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
lEolic  as  well  as  Ionic,  insular  as  well  as  contmental-nearly  all  the 
maritime  force  and  skill  of  the  .^^:gean  sea.  He  ^^as  apprised  by  a 
Greek  deserter  from  the  mercenaries  m  Egypt,  named  Phancs,  ot  the 
dilliculties  of  the  march,  and  the  best  method  of  surmounting  them; 
espec'allv  the  three  davs  of  sandy  desert,  altogether  without  water, 
whici;  lay  between  Eirypt  and  J  lukTa.  By  the  aid  ot  tlie  neighboring 
Arabians-Nvith  whom'  lie  concUided  a  treaty,  and  who  were  requited 
for  this  service  with  the  title  oi  equ'd  allies,  free  from  all  tribute-he 
was  enabled  to  surmount  this  serious  dilliculty,  and  to  reach  Pelu- 
siiim  aVthe  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  Ionian  and  Kariau 
troops  in  the  Egyptian  service,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  mditary,  were 

assembled  to  oppose  him.  .   ,    i  t   i  t     •  ^ 

FortunnU.lytoV  himself  «ie  Egyptian  king  Amasis  had  died  durm- 

the  in(erv;d  of  the  Persian  preparations,  a  few  montlis  before  tlie 

expedition  took  phice-after  forty-four  years  of  unabated  prosperity 

His  death   at  tliis  critic.d  moment,  was  probably  the  mam  cause  ot 

the  easy  conquest  which  followed;  his  son,  Psammenitus,  succeeibng 

o  his  crown,  but  neither  to  his  abilities  nor  his  mtluence.     Tlie 

ie«ult  of  the  invasion  was  foreshadowed,  as  usual,  by  a  nienacu  s 

,*,;o,i„v_rain  falling  at  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt      It  w^s  brought 

il)out"by  a  single  victorv,  though  bravely  disputed,  at  Pel"*"""- 

Ih  wed  by  the^capture  6i  Memphis  vyith  »"«  P<f  «>'«,.  ;."'sl.n^'fo' 
menitus  after  a  siege  of  some  duration.  Kambvses  had  sent  foi- 
"  arc!  a  Mitylenman''ship  to  Memphis  with  heralds  to  summon  he 
citv  The  Egyptians,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  rushed  out  of  the  walls, 
destroyed  the  vessel,  and  tore  the  crew  into  p,eces-a  savage  pro- 
ceediii''-  wliich  drew  upon  them  severe  retribution  alter  the  captuie. 
Snmenitus,  after  being  at  first  treated  with  harshness  -^f^^' 
was  at  lemrth  released  and  even  allowed  to  retain  his  vegnl  C  ignuy 
■IS  a  deuendent  of  Persia.  But  being  soon  detected,  or  at  lea^t 
believed^to  be  concerned,  in  raising  revolt  against  the  conquerors,  he 
WIS  nnt  to  death   and  E<rynt  was  placed  under  a  satrap. 

TlKM-e  vet  S  beyond  Egypt  teri^lories  for  the  Persians  to  conquer 
thou  h  Ryr  •  >e  and  BarkE,  the  Greek  colonies  near  the  coast  of 
S  placed  themselves  at  once  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  by  send- 
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ing  to  Kamhyscs  tribute  and  submission  at  ]\remphis.  He  pi'ojectcd 
three  new  enterprises:  one  against  Carthage  by  sea;  the  other  two  by 
land— against  tlie  Ethiopians,  far  to  the  southward  up  tlic  course  of 
the  Nile — and  against  the  oracle  and  oasis  of  Zeus  Animoii,  amidst 
the  deserts  of  Libya.  Towards  Ethiopia  he  himself  conducted  his 
troops  but  was  compelled  to  bring  them  back  without  reaching  it, 
since  they  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine:  while  the 
division  which  he  sent  against  the  temple  of  Amnion  is  snid  to  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  sand-storm  in  the  desert.  The  ('X])e(lition 
against  Carthage  was  given  up  for  a  reason  \\hicli  well  deserves  to 
be  commemorated.  The  Phenicians,  who  formed  the  mo>t  efficient 
part  of  his  navy,  refused  to  serve  against  their  kinsmen  and  ^  olonists, 
pleading  the  sanctity  of  mutual  oaths  as  well  as  the  ties  beali  of  rela- 
tionship and  traffic.  Even  the  frantic  luunbyses  was  con  pelled  to 
accept,  and  perhaps  to  respect,  this  honorable  refusal,  wliicli  was  not 
imitated  by  the  Ionic  Greeks  when  Darius  and  Xerxes  deuijindcd  the 
aid  of  their  ships  against  Athens — we  must  add,  hoAvever,  that  they 
were  then  in  a  situation  much  more  exposed  and  helpless  than  that 
in  which  the  Phenicians  stood  before  Kambyses. 

Among  the  sacred  animals  so  numerous  and  so  different  through- 
ont  the  various  uomes  of  Eg^'pt,  the  most  venerated  of  all  was  the 
bull  Apis.  Such  peculiar  conditions  were  required  by  the  Egyptian 
reliiiion  as  to  the  birth,  the  age,  and  the  marks  of  this  animal,  that 
when  he  died  it  was  difficult  to  tind  a  new  calf  properly  qualified  to 
sjicceed  him.  Much  time  was  sometimes  spent  in  the  search,  and 
when  an  unexceptionable  successor  was  at  last  found  the  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  in  Memphis  were  extravagant  and  universal.  At  the 
UKjment  when  Kambyses  returned  to  Memphis  from  his  Ethiopian 
expedition,  full  of  humiliation  for  the  result,  it  so  happened  that  a 
new  Apis  was  just  discovered;  and  as  the  population  of  the  city  gave 
vent  to  their  usual  festive  pomp  and  delight,  he  construed  it  into  an 

intentional  insult  toward  his  own  recent  misfortunes.  In  vain  did 
the  priests  and  magistrates  explain  to  him  the  real  cause  of  these 
popular  manifestations.  He  persisted  in  his  belief,  punished  some 
of  them  with  death  and  others  with  stripes,  and  commanded  every 
man  seen  in  holiday  attire  to  be  slain.  Farthermore — to  cany  his 
outrage  against  Egyptian  feeling  to  the  uttermost  pitch—he  sent  for 
the  newly-discovered  Apis,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  side  of 
the  animal,  who  shortly  afterward  died  of  the  wound. 

After  this  brutual  deed — calculated  to  efface  in  the  minds  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  the  enormities  of  Cheops  and  Chephren,  and  doubt- 
less unparalleled  in  all  the  24,000  years  of  their  anterior  history — 
Kambyses  lost  every  spark  of  reason  which  yet  remained  to  him. 
The  Egyptians  found  in  this  visitation  a  new  proof  of  the  avenging 
interference  of  their  gods.  Not  only  did  he  commit  every  variety  of* 
studied  outrage  against  the  coiupicred  people  among  whom  he  was 
tarrying,  as  well  as  their  temples  and  their  sepulchers — but  he  also 


dealt  his  blows  aucainst  his  Persian  friends  and  even  his  nearest 
blood-relations.  Among  these  revolting  atrocities,  one  of  the  greatest 
deserves  peculiar  notice,  becaus(5  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  after- 
ward materiallv  affected  by  it.  His  younger  brother,  Smerdis,  had 
accompanied  htm  into  Egypt,  but  had  been  sent  back  to  Susa  l)ecauso 
the  k'n<>'  became  jealous  of  the  admiration  which  his  personal  strength 
and  qualities  called  forth.  That  jealousy  w\as  aggravated  into  ahirni 
and  hatred  by  a  dream  portending  dominion  and  conquest  to  Smcrdis, 
and  the  frantic  Kambyses  sent  to  Susa  secretly  a  contidential  Persian, 
Prexaspes,  with  the  express  orders  to  get  rid  of  his  brother.  Prox- 
aspes  fullilled  his  conimission  effectively,  burying  the  slain  prince 
with  his  own  hands,  and  keeping  the  deed  concealed  from  all  except 
a  few  of  the  chiefs  at  the  regal  residence. 

Among  these  few  chiefs,  however,  there  was  one,  the  Median  Pati- 
zeithes,  belom^ini»:  to  the  order  of  the  Magi,  who  Siiw  in  it  a  conveni- 
ent stepping-stone  for  his  own  personal  ambition,  and  made  use  of  it 
as  a  means^of  coverllv  supplanting  the  dynasty  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
Enioyiu'^  the  ftdl  coniidence  of  Kambyses,  he  had  been  left  by  tiiat 
prince  on  departing  for  E<?vpt  in  the  entire  management  of  the  palace 
and  treasures,  with  extensive  authority,  Moreover  he  happened  to 
have  a  brother  extremely  resembling  in  person  the  deceased  Smerdis. 
As  the  open  and  dangerous  madness  of  Kambyses  contributed  to 
alienate  from  him  the  minds  of  the  Persians,  Patizeithes  resolved  to 
proclaim  his  brother  as  kiuii;  in  his  room,  as  if  it  were  the  j^ounger 
son  of  Cyrus  succeeding  to  the  disqualitied  elder.  On  one  important 
point,  the  false  Smerdis  differed  from  the  true.  He  had  lost  his  eai's, 
which  Cyrus  himself  had  caused  to  be  cut  off  for  an  offense;  bui  the 
personal  resemblance,  after  all,  was  of  little  importance,  since  he  was 
seldom  or  never  allowed  to  show  himself  to  the  people.  Kambysef? 
heard  of  this  revolt  in  Syria  on  his  return  froin  Egypt.  He  was 
mountin^o-  his  horse  in  haste  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  suppress  it, 
when  an"accident  from  his  sword  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  before  his  death  he  summoned  the  Persians  around  hnn 
confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  putting  his  brother  to  death,  and 
apprised  them  that  the  reigning  Smerdis  was  only  a  Median  preten- 
der—coniurino-  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  submit  to  the  disgrace 
of  bein<'-  ruled'^by  any  otlier  than  a  Persian  and  an  Achcemenid  But 
if  it  be  True  that  he  ever  made  known  the  facts,  no  one  believed  him. 
For  Prexaspes  on  Jiis  part  was  ccmipelled  by  regard  to  his  own  safety. 
to  deny  that  he  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  son  of  Cyriis; 
and  thus  the  opportune  death  of  Kambyses  placed  the  false  Smerdis 
without  opposition  at  tlie  head  of  the  Persians,  who  all,  or  for  the 
most  part,  believed  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  a  genuine  son  of 
Cyrus      Kambyses  had  reigned  for  seven  years  and  five  months. 

For  seven  months  did  Smerdis  reign  without  opposition,  seconded 
by  his  brother  Patizeithes.  If  he  manifested  his  distrust  ot  the 
hauo-hty  Persians  around  him  by  neither  inviting  them  mto  his  palace 
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norshowiiv  himself  out  of  it.  he  at  the  same  lime  studiously  concil- 
H  0(1  the    rvor  of  tlie  subject-provinces,  by  remission  of  tribute  and 
of  n  ilihU;  servi(.e  for  three  years.   -Such  a  .k-F^u-ture  from  the  Per- 
Si     ir  uciple  of  oovenunent  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  disgust  the 
wa  li   e    ml  rapacTous  Aeha.Mneuids  at  Susa;  but  it  seems  that  their 
'u<    rious  as  ic  his  !,a-auine  character  had  never  been  entirely  set  at 
rest  am   in  the  ei-hth  month  those  suspicions  were  t^onv^rted  into 
certainty      According  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  Persian  usage, 
he    ad  taken  to  himsdf  the  entire  harem  of  liis  pred.cessor,  among 
vhoseMfves  was  numbered  T>ha.dyme,  daughter  of  a  d'smigu^hed 
Persian  named  Otanes.     At   the  instance  of  her  father,  Phsedjne 
«n dc'rtook  the  dangerous  task  of  feeling  the  heiid  of  Smerdis  while 
he  slept  and  thus  detected  the  absence  of  ears.     Otanes,  possessed  of 
t^  lidsive  information,  lost  no  time  in  concerting,  wi  h  five  other 
1  oblc  Acluraicuids,  means  for  ridding  themselves  of  a  king  who  wa.s 
at  onceaMede,  a  Magian.  and  a  man  without  ears;  Darius,  son  ot 
Hvshxspes  the  satrap  of  Persis  prop.M-,  arriving  just  in    .me  to  join 
thl  cmisni  af y    as  the  seventh      How   these  seven  noblemen  slew 
Smer    s  in  h  s^palace  at  Susa-how  they  subsequently  debated  among 
Sl'iSVcs  whether  they  should  e^'^blish  in  I^e.s.a  a  m^^^ 
oli.'archv  or  a  democracy— how,  after  the  first  of  t lie  three  liaa  ucen 
resXd  upon    it  was  determined  tliat  the  future  king,  whichever  he 
nii  lit  be  slu)  lUl  be  bound  to  take  his  wives  on  y  Irom  the  families 
of  the  sevei  conspirators-how  Darius  became  king  from  the  circum- 
Su  ce  of  his  horL  being  the  first  to  neigh  among  those  oft  he  con- 
Stors  at  a  given  spoT,  by  the  stratagem  of  the  groom  <Ebares- 
fow  Otanes    Standing  -.sJe  beforehand  from  this  lot  cry  for  the 
hmne  res^'ved  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  descendants  perfect 
fr^edoin  and  exemption  from  the  rule  of  the  future  king   whicliso- 
;>vvfr   mi.r       dinw  the    prize-all  these    incidents  may  be    found 
recount  f  by    I  rodotus^vith  his  usual  vivacity,  but  with  no  small 
Kl(Ut ion  of  llclleuic  ideas  as  well  as  ( )f  dramatic  ornament 

it  w4s  Urns  tin  t  the  upright  tiara,  the  ,>rivilegcd  head-dress  of  the 
Persiafki"s   passed  aw a|  from  the  lineage  of  Cyrus,  ye  withou 

,i,.=,.riT.iive  force  the  personal  narrative— iudi\  lUuai  aaion  ami 
descr  ptivc    lOicL    I  e  ^j^^^^^^,^  ^j,^,  passions 

'''th'hur     tenlS^ 

""•  ',l^?,I^^  wMch  we  are  compelle<l  often  to  gather  uj.  from  hints  in 
S""'S""'jVof  ,,e,f.rmeis  or  from  conse.iuences  afterwards  indi- 
;Sr-'ic^^     HViTwe'put  t<.s..thcr  all   .he   iucidental  notices 
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which  he  lets  drop,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  of  scepter  from 
Smerdis  to  Darius  was  a  far  larger  political  event  than  his  direct  ntir- 
rative  would  seem  to  announce.  Smerdis  represents  preponderance 
to  the  Medes  over  the  Persians,  and  comparative  degradation  to  the 
latter;  who,  by  the  instalhuion  of  Darius,  are  again  placed  in  the 
ascendant.  The  Medes  and  the  Magians  are  in  this  case  identical; 
for  the  Magians,  though  indispensable  in  the  capacity  of  priests  to 
the  Persians,  were  essentially  one  of  the  seven  Median  tribes.  It 
thus  appears  that  thom^Mi  Smerdis  ruled  a3  a  son  of  tiie  great  Cyrus,, 
yet  he  ruled  by  means  of  Medes  and  Magians,  depriving  the  Persians^ 
of  that  supreine  privilege  and  predominance  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed.  We  see  this  by  what  followed  immediately 
after  the  assassination  of  Smerdis  and  his  brother  in  the  palace.  The 
seven  conspirators,  exhibiting  the  bloody  heads  of  both  these  victims 
as  an  evidence  of  their  deed,  instigated  the  Persians  in  Susa  to  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  Magians,  many  of  whom  were  actually  slain, 
and  the  rest  only  escaped  by  flight,  concealment,  or  the  hour  of 
ni"-ht.  And  the  ^iimiversary  of  this  day  was  celebrated  afterward 
anion«>-  the  Persians  bv  a  solemnity  and  festival,  calU^l  the  Mago- 
phonia;  no  Matrian  being  ever  allowed  on  that  day  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic. The  descendants  of  the  Seven  maintained  a  privdeged  name  and 
rank,  even  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy  by  Alexander  the 

Crrcat 

furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  authority  of  Darius  was  not  read- 
ily acknowledged  tliroughout  the  empire,  and  that  an  interval  of  con- 
fusion ensued  l)e  fore  it  became  so.  The  Medes  actually  revolted,  and 
tried  to  maintain  themselves  by  force  against  Darius,  who,  how^ever, 
found  means  to  subdue  them: 'though  when  he  convoked  his  troops 
from  the  various  province.^,  he  did  not  receive  from  the  satraps  uni- 
versal obedience.  The  powerful  Oroetes  especially,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Cyrus  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  not  only  sent  no 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Darius  against  the  Medes,  but  even  took  advan- 
tao-e  of  the  disturbed  state  oflhe  jxovernment  to  put  to  death  his  pri- 
vale  enemy  Mitrobates  satrap  of  Phrygia,  and  appropriate  that 
satrapy  in  addition  to  his  own.  Aryandes  also,  tiie  satrap  nommated 
by  Kambyses  in  Egypt,  comported  himself  as  the  equal  of  Darms 
rather  than  as  his  subject.  The  subject  provinces  generally,  to  whom 
Smerdis  had  granted  remission  of  tribute  and  military  service  for  tne 
space  of  three  years,  were  c:rateful  and  attached  to  his  memory,  and 
noway  pleased  with  the  new  dynasty.  Moreover  the  revolt  of  the 
Babvlonians,  conceived  a  year  or  two  before  it  was  executed,  took  its 
rise  from  the  feelings  of  this  time.  But  the  renewal  of  the  old  con- 
flict between  the  tv%^o  principal  sections  of  the  empire,  Medes  and  Per- 
sians is  doubtless  the  most  important  feature  in  this  polilif^d  revolu- 
tion '  The  false  Smerdis  with  his  brother,  both  of  them  Medes  and 
Mao-'ians  had  revived  the  Median  nationality  to  a  state  of  supremjiw3y 
over  the' Persian,  recalling  the  memory  of  what  it  had  been  under 
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Astyages;  while  Darius — a  pure  Persian,  and  not  (like  tlie  mule 
Cyrus)  half  Medc  and  half  Persian — replaced  the  Persian  ntiticmality 
in  its  ascendant  condition,  though  not  without  the  necesj^ily  of  sup- 
■pressing  by  force  a  rebellion  of  the  Medes. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  subjugation  of  the  recu^»nt 
Medes  was  not  the  only  embarrassment  of  the  hrst  y(  ars  of  Darius. 
Orcptes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  ruling  seemingly  the 
entire  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor — possessing  a  large  military  force 
and  revenue,  and  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  1000  native  Per- 
sians—maintained a  haughty  independence.  He  secretly  made  away 
with  couriers  sent  to  summon  him  to  8usa,  and  even  wreaked  his 
vengeance  upon  some  of  the  principal  Persians  who  had  privately 
offended  him.  Darius,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  attack  liim  by 
open  force,  proposed  to  the  chief  Persians  at  Susa  the  dangerous 
problem  of  destroying  iiim  by  stratagem.  Thirty  among  them  vol- 
unteered to  undertake  it,  and  Bagjeus,  son  of  Arlontes,  to  whom  on 
drawing  lots  the  task  devolved,  acconiplislied  it  by  a  maneuver 
which  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  Ottoman  government  in  its  em- 
barrassments with  contumacious  Pashas.  Having  proceeded  to  Sar- 
dis  furnished  with  many  different  royal  ordinances,  formally  set 
forth  and  bearing  the  seal  of  Darius,  lie  was  presented  to  Orates  in 
audience,  with  the  piU)lic  secretary  of  the  satrajiy  close  at  hand,  and 
the  Persian  guards  standing  around.  He  presented  his  ordinances 
to  be  read  aloud  by  the  secretary,  choosing  lirst  those  which  related 
to  matters  of  no  great  importance;  but  Avhen  he  saw  that  the  guards 
listened  with  profound  reverence,  and  that  the  king's  name  and  seal 
imposed  tipon  them  irresistibly,  he  ventured  upon  the  real  purport 
of  his  perilous  mission.  An  ordinance  was  handed  to  the  seeretarv, 
and  read  by  him  aloud,  as  follows:  ''Persians,  king  Darius  forbids 
you  to  serve  any  longer  as  guards  to  Orcetes."  The  obedierit  guards 
at  once  delivered  up  their  spears,  when  Eagieus  caused  the  final  war- 
rant to  be  read  to  them:  ''King  Darius  commands  the  Persians  in 
Sardis  to  kill  Ora^tes."  The  guards  drew  their  swords  and  kill' d 
him  on  the  spot:  his  large  treasure  was  conveyed  to  Susa:  Darius 
became  undisputed  master,  and  probably  Eaganis  satrap. 

Another  devoted  adherent,  and  another  yet  more  memorable  piece 
of  cunning,  laid  prostrate  before  Darius  the  mighty  walls  and  gates 
of  the  revolted  Babylon.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  employed 
themselves  assiduously — both  during  the  lax  provincial  superintend- 
ence of  the  false  Smerdis  and  during  the  period  of  confusion  and 
conflict  which  elapsed* before  Darius  became  firmly  established  and 
obeyed — in  making  every  ]ireparation  both  for  declaring  and  sustain- 
ing their  independence.  Having  accumulated  a  large  store  of  pro- 
visions and  other  requisites  for  a  long  siege,  without  previous  delec- 
tion,  they  at  length  proclaimed  their  independence  openly.  Such 
was  the  intensity  of  their  resolution  (o  shake  off  the  yoke,  that  they 
had  recourse  to  a  proceeding,  which,  if  correctly  reported  by  Ilcrodo- 
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tus,  forms  one  of  the  most  frightful  enormities  recorded  in  his  history. 
To  make  their  provisions  last  out  longer,  they  strangled  all  the 
women  in  the  city,  reserving  only  their  mothers,  and  one  woman  to 
each  family  for  the  purpose  of  baking.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that 
this  has  been  magnified  fron.  a  partial  into  a  universal  destruction; 
but  taking  it  even  with  such  dlowanee,  it  illustrates  that  ferocious 
force  of  will — and  that  predominance  of  strong  nationality,  com- 
bined with  antipathy  to  forei;;ners,  over  all  the  gentler  sympathies — 
which  seems  to  mark  the  Semitic  nations,  and  which  may  be  traced 
so  conspicuously  in  the  Jewish  history  of  Josephus. 

Darius,  assembling  all  the  forces  in  his  powder,  laid  siege  to  the 
revolted  city,  but  could  make  no  impression  upon  it  eitlu'r  by  force 
or  by  stratagem.  He  tried  to  repeat  the  proceeding  by  which  Cyrus 
had  taken  it  at  lirst;  but  the  besieged  were  found  this  time  on  their 
guard.  The  siege  had  lasted  tw^enty  months  without  the  smallest  prog- 
ress, and  the  Babylonians  derided  the  besiegers  from  the  height  of 
their  impregnable  walls,  when  a  distinguished  Persian  nobleman, 
Zop3Tus — sou  of  Megaljyzus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  seven  conspir- 
ators against  Smerdis — presented  himself  one  day  before  Darius  in  a 
state  of  frii^htful  mutilation.  His  nose  and  ears  were  cut  off,  and 
his  body  misused  in  every  way.  He  had  designedly  thus  maimed 
himself,  ''  thinking  it  intolerable  that  Assyrians  should  thus  laugh 
the  Persians  to  scorn,"  in  the  intention,  which  lie  presently  intimated 
to  Darius,  of  passing  into  the  town  as  a  deserter,  with  the  view^  of 
betraying  it — for  which  purpose  measures  were  concerted.  The 
Babylonians,  seeing  a  Persian  of  the  highest  rank  in  so  calamitous  a 
condition,  readily  believed  his  assurance  that  he  had  been  thus  pun- 
ished by  tlie  king's  order,  and  tliat  he  came  over  to  them  as  the  only 
means  of  procui'ing  for  himself  signal  vengeance.  Intrusted  by  them 
v/ith  the  command  of  a  detachment,  he  gained  several  advantages  in 
different  sallies,  according  to  i)revious  concert  with  Darius,  until  at 
length  the  Babylonians,  grateful  and  confident,  placed  under  his 
charge  the  principal  gates.  At  the  critical  moment  these  gates 
were  thro  A' n  open,  and  the  Persians  became  masters  of  the  city. 

Thus  was  the  impregnable  Babylon  a  second  time  reduced.  Darius 
took  precautions  on  tnis  occasion  to  put  it  out  of  condition  for 
resisting  a  third  time.  He  caused  the  w^alls  and  gates  to  be  demol- 
ished, and  three  thousand  of  the  principal  citizens  to  be  crucified. 
The  remaining  inhabitants  w^ere  left  in  the  dismantled  city,  fifty| 
thousand  women  being  levied  by  assessment  upon  the  neighl)orin*g 
provinces,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  women  strangled  when  it  tiis^t 
revolted  Zopyrus  was  appointed  satrap  of  the  territory  for  life, 
with  eujo3^ment  of  its  entire  revenues,  receiving  besides  every  addi- 
tional reward  which  it  was  in  the  i)ower  of  Darius  to  bestow,  and 
generous  assurances  from  the  latter  that  he  would  rather  have  Zopy- 
rus without  wounds  than  the  possession  of  Babylon.  I  have  already 
intimated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  demolition  of  the  wails  here 
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fi„«„<i  ;<-  not  to  be  rc"-avded  as  complete  and  contiiuio\is,  nor  was 
mentioned  is  ""'•..^'^X ''^f,  ',,,,,, ,,i   uy  ^      P„rliiil  deniolilion  would 

1^"""  •'r^.'AHiru'!  I     euve  t   e  dy  ^Ul  out  .l..tease;  and  the  de.erip- 

loi^'Sen  Sy  H  1  do^tTs  01-  the  ^.atc  of  .Lings  as  tluy  stood  at .  e 

•     „  f>    l.ii  vi^it    i.ioves  that  portions  of  the  walls  yet  .siiUsisted.   One 

nine  ot    us  v'S't,  P  ovLS  i  ^^f^,J.^.^,^.^.  ,oti,e  subs,  queiit  conili- 

cu-cu  .'«;^Xvd,  /u'  d-^r  Uie^^^^^^^^^^^^^     empire.     Tl>e  city,  wi\h  the  teiri- 

orvtS        "to"      c!i^stilutedasaUy,^ 

'  nrrp^l  •    n  e^(.u.;  thousand  Euboic  talents  of  silver)  and  contnbuttd 
:    tS   a^  cV™         of  provisions  in  S^ind  for  the  nuanlent.nce  o 

^    P,  J    re mirl   than  any  other  among  the  twenty  satrapies  oi  the 

Jinnhx    b  I  Si  he(l  besides  an  annual  supply  of    ive.humhel 

'     .;  V    ,tl.V     We  mav  presume  that  this  was  intended  m  part  as 

nunisl^ru'rfo '  the  pLt  revolt,  since  the  like  obligation  was  not 

""C^  }!J.:y  "e^t;:E.ef  r Ihe  th,-ono,   Darius  oeeu,M«|   it  for 
IWuiths   alter  epitl.et  must  be  construed  as  no  ms.gn.hcant 

S^  'older  ^[.r  tir  u^;S  ^i^ui;i;d^;Sir;r '= 

?l'  .d«-'the  two  I'i^.mer  kings  thJre  was  -'^ ^^^^^^l^'^^'iS^ 

SSiii^^^uSt  tSr:nS  eJiS  l^ut':S:i  ^:^^^^: 

|?\l°^!;ti5ir^l 'o^K;f  r.'  'S  hil;ti?  S.uU.r  witl'  the   pro. 
es  bv  kr  e  li,  aneial  exempiions.  and  having  farther  to  "'«'""  ^ 
rdousy      d  .lissatisfaction  l.oni  Persians,  his  for.ner  ^'i'";'  ^,'»    .^^ 
••      X.l.lv  felt  it  expedient  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  ll  e  buKlui 

^^;:;:dSl?e<uxactioL.  He  <ii^''i;'"->  ^-^:-.;;i,;r  jr  s  Tn 

deiMirtments,  imposing  upon  ^aeh    a  tixid  annua     ui-x,  a  ^^  , 

contribution  for  the  ma.nlenanee  «      -  co     t.      ^     ,^^^^/'  ;',y,,„„ 

!;;; -Chr  (f.ciri;^ngTS  woS"?;;^>^^  S  not  at  an  v.reve,,t 
tli'^Silipi;^  his  o^vrnprcp^^e  n..m_i^^ 

s«.n^}'^^;:Lf  So^i;s  i^i^s  ^^^,^:^  — s 

i^thrdiiS^:^'  Vil^Sf  or  ^^SliaU-'ari^y  Oore  upon  indi- 
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viduals.  Tlic  court  having  fixed  the  entire  sum  payable  by  the  sat- 
rapy in  tlie  aggregate,  the  satrap  or  the  secretary  apportioned  it 
among  the  various  component  districts,  towns,  or  provinces,  leaving 
to  the  local  aiitliorities  in  each  of  these  latter  the  task  of  assessing  it 
upon  individual  inhabitants.  From  necessity,  therefore,  as  well  as 
from  indolence  of  temper  and  political  incompetence,  the  Persians 
were  compelled  to  respect  the  authorities_which  they  found  stand- 
inn;  both  in  town  and  country,  and  to  leave  in  their  hands  a  larire 
measure  of  genuine  inlluence,  frequently  over  ml 'd  indeed  by 
oppressive  interference  on  the  part  of  the  satrap,  whenever  any  of  his 
passions  prompted — but  never  entirely  superseded.  In  the  impor- 
tant towns  and  stations,  Persian  garrisons  were  usually  kept,  and 
against  tlie  excesses  of  the  military  there  was  probably  little  or  no 
protection  to  the  subject  people.  Yet  stili  the  provincial  govern- 
ments were  allowed  to  continue,  and  often  even  the  petty  kings  who 
had  governed  separate  districts  during  their  state  of  independence 
prior  to  the  Persian  conquest,  retained  their  title  and  di.2:nlty  as 
tributaries  to  the  court  of  Susa.  The  empire  of  the  Great  King  was 
thus  an  ai^gregate  of  heterogeneous  elements,  connected  together  by 
no  tie  except  that  of  ommon  fear  and  subjection — noway  coherent 
nor  self-supporting,  nor  pei'vaded  by  any  common  system  or  spirit  of 
natioiudity.     It  resembled  in  its  main  political  features,  the  Turkish 

and  Persian  empire.s  of  the  present  day,  though  distingui.shed  materi- 
ally by  the  many  differences  arising  out  of  Mohammedanit^m  and 
Christianity,  and  pcrlia])s  hardly  reaching  the  same  extreme  of 
rajiacity,  corruption,  and  cruelty  in  detail. 

Darius  distributed  the  Persian  empire  into  twenty  satrapies,  each 
including  a  certain  continuous  territoiy,  and  one  or  more  nations 
inhabiting  it,  the  n:unes  of  which  Herodotus  sets  forth.  The  amount 
of  tribute  payable  by  each  satrapy  was  determined;  payable  in  gold, 
according  to  the  Euboic  talent,  by  the  Indians  in  the  easternmost  sat- 
rapy— in  silv^er,  according  to  the  Babylonian  f)v  larger  talent,  l)y  the 
rcniaining  nineteen.     Herodotus  computes  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver 

as  lo  :  1.  From  the  nineteen  satrapies  which  paid  in  silver,  there  was 
levie(l  annually  the  sum  of  7,740  Babylonian  talents,  equal  to  something 
about  £2  964,000  sterling-  from  the  Indians,  who  alone  paid  in  gold, 
tiicre  was  received  a  sum  equ^d  (at  the  rate  of  1  ;  18)  to  4,680  Euboic 
i  talents  of  silver,  or  to  about  £1,290,000  sterling.  To  explain  how  it 
'^  happened  that  this  one  satrapy  w^as  charged  with  a  sum  equal  to 
two-lifths  of  the  aggregate  charge  on  the  other  nineteen,  Herodotus 
dwells  upon  the  vast  po'pulation,  the  ext(»nsive  territory,  and  tlie 
abundant  produce  in  ijold,  among  those  whom  he  calls  Indians — tlie 
easternmost  inliabitants  of  the  earth,  since  beyond  them  there  was 
nothi'12:  but  uninhabitable  sand — reachin<r,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it 
out,  from  Baktria  southward  along  the  Iiidus  to  itsmoutli,  but  how 
far  eastward  we  cannot  determine.  Darius  is  said  to  hav(i  under- 
taken an  expedition  against  them  and  sulxlued  them.    Moreover,  he 
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is  affirmed  to  have  constnicted  and  dispatched  vessels  down  the 
Indus,  from  tlie  city  of  Kaspntyri  and  the  territory  of  tlie  Paktyes, 
iu  its  upper  regions,  all  the  way  down  to  its  mouth:  then  into  the 
Indian  Oc-ean,  round  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  up  the  Red  Sea 
to  Egypt.  The  ships  were  comnianded  by  a  Greek — Skylax,  of 
Karyanda  on  tlic  south-western  coas^  of  Asia  Minor;  who,  if  this 
statemeut  be  correct,  executed  a  scheme  of  nautical  enterprise  not 
only  one  lumdred  and  seventy  years  earlier,  but  also  far  more  exten- 
sive than  tlie  famous  voyage  of  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  only  went  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
eastern  portions  of  the  Persian  empire  remained  so  unknown  and 
iiiivisited  until  the  i\Iacedonian  invasion,  that  we  are  unable  to  criti- 
cise the  isolated  statements  of  Herodotus.  None  of  the  Persian 
kings  subsequent  to  Darius  appear  to  have  visited  them,  and  whether 
the  prodigious  sum  demandable  from  them  according  to  the  Persian 
rent-roll  was  ever  regularly  levied,  may  reasonably  be  doulMcd.  At 
the  same  time,  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Persian  India  (Cabul  and  Little  Thibet)  were 
at  that  time  extremely  productive  in  gold,  and  that  quantities 
of  tlnit  metal,  such  as  now  appear  almost  fabulous,  may  have  been 
often  obtained.  It  seems  that  the  produce  of  gold  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  is  obtained  exclusively  near  the  sur- 
face; so  that  a  country  once  rich  in  that  metal  may  well  have  been 
exhausted  of  its  whole  supply,  and  left  at  a  later  period  without  any 
gold  at  all. 

Of  the  nineteen  silver-paving  satrapies,  the  most  heavily  imposed 
was  Babylonia,  wliich  paid  liDOO  talents.  The  next  in  amoiuit  of 
charge  was  Egyi)t,  paying  700  talents,  besides  the  produce  of  tne  fish 
from  the  lake  of  Mceris:  tbe  remaining  satrapies  varied  in  amount, 
down  as  low  as  170  talents,  which  was  the  sum  charged  on  the 
seventh  satrai>y  (in  the  eniuneration  of  Herodotus)  conquising  the 
Sattagydie,  the  Gandarii,  the  Dodikte,  and  the  Aparytie.  The 
Ionian's,  yEolians,  Maguesians  on  the  Ma\an(ler  and  on  ]M()tnit  Sipy- 
lus,  Karians,  Lykians,  Milvans,  and  Pamphvlians — includinir  the 
coast  of  Asia  IVIinor  southward  (  f  Kane,  and  from  thence  round  the 
southern  i)romontory  to  Phaselis — were  raird  as  one  division,  paying 
400  talents.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  nuich  more  than  this  was 
really  taken  from  the  people,  when  we  read  that  Magnesia  alone 
afterward  paid  to  Themistokles  a  revenue  of  50  talents  annually. 
The  ]\Iysi;nis  and  Lvdians  were  included,  with  some  others,  in 
another  division;  and  the  IIelles])ontlne  Greek,s  in  a  third,  with 
Piu'ygians,  Bithynijuis,  Paphlagonians,  Mariandyniaiis,  and  Syrians, 
paying  8G0  talents — nearly  the  same  as  was  ])aid  by  Syria  proper, 
Plienicia  and  Juchea,  willfthe  island  of  Cyprus.  Independent  of  thin 
regular  tribute,  with  the  undefined  sums  extorted  over  and  above  it, 
tliere  were  some  dependent  nations,  which,  though  exempt  from 
tribute,  furnished  occaaioua.  sums  called  presents.     Further  contri- 


butions were  exacted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vast  suite  who 
ahvays  personal h^  attended  the  king.  One  entire  third  of  this  last 
burden  w^as  borne  by  Babylonia  alone  in  consequence  of  its  exuber- 
ant fertility:  it  was  paid  in  produce,  as  indeed  the  peculiar  produc- 
tions of  every  part  of  the  enq)ire  seem  to  have  been  sent  up  for  the 
regal  consumption. 

Howev^er  imperfectly  w^e  are  now  able  to  follow  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  subject  nations  as  given  by  Herodotus,  it  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  the  only  professed  statistics  remaining,  of  the 
entire  Persian  empire.  The  arrangement  of  satrapies,  which  he 
describes,  underwent  modification  in  subsequent  times;  at  least  it 
does  not  liarnKUiize  with  various  statements  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xen- 
ophon,  and  in  other  authors  who  recount  Persian  affairs  belonging  to 
the  fotu'th  century  B.C.  But  we  find  in  no  other  author  except  Hero- 
dotus any  entire  survey  and  distribution  of  the  empire.  It  is  indeed 
a  new  tendency  which  now  manifests  ilself  in  the  Persian  Darius, 
compared  with"  his  predecessors;  not  simply  to  concjuer,  to  extort, 
and  to  give  away— but  to  do  all  this  with  something  like  method  and 
system,  and  to  define  the  obligations  of  the  satraps  towards  Susa. 
Another  remarkable  example  of  the  same  tendency  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  fact,  that  Darius  was  the  first  Persian  king  wdio  coined  money. 
His  coin  both  in  gold  and  silver,  the  Daric,  w^as  the  earliest  produce 
of  a  Persian  mint.  The  revenue,  as  brought  to  Susa  in  metallic 
money  of  various  descriptions,  was  melted  dow^n  separately,  and 
poured  in  a  fluid  state  in  jars  or  earthenware  vessels.  ^  When  the 
metal  had  cooled  and  hardened,  the  jar  was  broken,  leavini^  a  stand- 
ing solid  mass  from  which  portions  wi^ve  cut  off  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired. And  in  addition  to  these  administrative,  financial,  and 
monetary  arrangements,  of  which  Darius  was  the  first  originator,  we 
may  probably  ascribe  to  him  the  first  introduction  of  that  system  of 
roads,  resting-places,  and  permanent  n.'lays  of  couriers,  which  con- 
nected both  Susa  and  Ekbatana  with  the  distant  portions  of  the 
empire.  Herodotus  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  imperial 
road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  a  journey  of  ninety  days,  crossing  the 
Halys,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  the 
Gyndes,  and  the  Choaspes.  In  his  time  it  w^as  kept  in  excellent 
order,  with  convenience  for  travelers. 

It  w^as  Darius  also  who  first  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic 
Greeks  by  the  acquisition  of  the  important  island  of  Samos.  That 
island  had  maintained  its  independence,  at  the  time  when  the  Persian 
general  Harpagus  effected  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  and  even  when  Chios 
and  Lesbos  submitted.  The  Persians  had  no  fleet  to  attack  it;  nor 
had  the  Phenicians  yet  been  taught  to  round  the  Triopian  cape. 
Indeed  the  depression  wliich  overtook  the  other  cities  of  Ionia  tended 
rather  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Samos,  under  the  energetic  and 
unscrupulous  despotism  of  Polykrates.  That  ambitious  Samian, 
about  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  (seemingly 
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between  536-532  B.C.).  contrived  to  seize  by  force  or  fnind  the  gov- 
er«  of  Lis  native  island,  xvi.h  the  aid  of  his  '™t^-- ^f  ^  .^^ 
and  Svloson,  and  a  small  band  of  conspirators      ^.t  ^I'st  tlic  t  nee 
b "others  shared  the  supreme  power;  but  presently  Polykrates  put  to 
de-      Pan    -notus.  banisho.l  Syloson,  and  made  hansel    despot  alone 
In    1  is  St      on   his  ambition,  his  pertidy,  and  h.s  jroo<    fc.rtune  w<.re 
a  1  e  ren  arkable.     He  con<i«end  several  of  the  ne.ghborn.g  islands, 
i    even    o       towns  on  the  mainland:  he  carried  on  succe.ss  ul  war 
a  ainst  Miletus,  and  signally  defeated  tbe  Lesbian  ships  winch  caine 
to  assist  Mi^^eUs:  he  g<rt  together  u  force  of  one  hundivd  armed  .^inps 
c  dlVT,  entek<.ntcrs,  and  one  tbousand  mercenary  bowmen-aspirnig 
t   noth  1  -    ess  than  the  dominion  of  Ionia,  with  the  islaiuls  in  the 
l"c"in      Alike  terrible  to  friend  and  foe  by  his  indisenn.inatcsp.nl 
^v;    n-e.sk^ .   he  acquired  a  naval  power  which  seems  at    hat  tnne 
to  hlive  been  the   greatest   in   tbe  G.ecian  wo.ld.     He   bad  been  .n 
Inli^^iate   alliance  with  Amasis.  king  of  Egypt,  who   however  ulli- 
nvitdv  bn.ke  with  him.     Co..sideri..g  his  bel.av.or  towards  all.es, 
SL      e   snotut  all  surprising;  but  Herodotus  ascribes  ,t  t_0    he 
alrin  which  Amasis  conceived  al  the  unhuerrupted  and  superhuman 
lood  forl.ue  of  P0lvk.ales-a  deg.-ee  of  good  fortune  sure  to  draw 
down  u It     ately  corfesponding  intensity  of  suffer  ng-t. -on.  tbe  hands 
ortbe  «.  vh.us  s(.ds.     Indeed    He.-o<lotus-<h.eply  penetrated  with 
?his  b.'li  ef  ian  ever  present  Ncnusis.  which  allows  no  man  to  be 
verv  h-  PPy  oi  long  hap!>v,  with  i.upunity-throws  it  ...to  the  to.-ra 
of  an  e    st^>'la.-y  w/u-nh.g  from  Amasis  to  Polykrates  advising  h.ni  to 
infli "t  u  .<  n  bimself  some  s.-asonablc  misebi<-f  o.- suffenng;  '"onler 
n^  s.  ilc   to  avert  tlu.  ultimate  jndg..ient-to  let  blood  in  time,  so 
tb^t  tbe  plV  1  (.ra  of  bappi.x'ss  migbt  not  end  in  apoplexy.     Pursuant 
to  such   counsel,  Polvkrales  threw  into  the  sea  a  favorite  ring  of 
,«nubl.^ss  1  ri(e  and  "beautv;  but  unfortunately,  m  a  tew  day.s,  the 
?i^f  '  pjear^d  in  the  bJU y  of  a.  ti..e  tish,  which  a  f  sher.nan  l.ad 
sent  to  hiiu  as  a  p.esent.     Amasis,  now  to.cwarned  that  the  fi.  al 
apoplexy    "as  i.,e  itable.  b.-oke   olf  the  alliance  with   Polykrates 
v'thout  delay.     Tl.is  well-known  story,  interesting  as  evidence  o 
a,  ei^ut  belief   is  not  less  to  be  noted  as  showing  the  power  ot  that 
be  ieno    eget  ficlitioi.s  details  out  of  real  characters,  such  as  I  hax-c 
ah' .!uly  touclied  upon  in  the  history  of  Solon  and  Cra>sus.  and  else- 

^' The  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ratlu^r  lead  us  to  believe  that  it 
Tv-as  P,5s'kra"es  who,  willi  characteristic  faithlessness,  broke  oC  h.s 
Trk^n  H^P  w  thAmasis;  finding  it  suitable  to  his  policy  to  eull.vate  the 
-  di  of  Kambyses.  when  that  prince  ^vas  V^vym^l^h^^^;^ 
sien  of  E"-vr>t.  In  that  invasion  the  lon.e  s.ibjcets  of  Persia  we  e 
o  iu.d  upS.  to  serve  and  P()lyk.-ates  deeming  it  a  goo<l  opportunity 
toil  1.  inself  o'^  ine  Samiau  malcontents,  sent  to  the  Pers.an  kn.g 
to  ,0,  d!  r  mNiUaries  from  himself.  Kambyses  eagcly  caught  at  the 
pro  pec    oft       lU  the  lirst  uaval  potentate  inthe^sean;  upoa 
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which  forty  Samian  triremes  were  sent  to  the  Nile,  havinc^  on  board 
the  su-^pecied  persons,  as  well  as  conveyin<r  a  secret  request  to  t!ic 
Pjrsian  kini^  that  tliey  might  never  be  siiifercd  to  return.  Either 
they  never  went  to  E<j:ypt,  however,  or  they  found  means  to  escape; 
very  contradictory  stories  have  reached  Herodotu'^.  But  they  cer- 
tainly returned  to  Samo.s,  attacked  Polykrates  at  home,  and  were 
driven  oft' by  •his  superior  force  without  making'  any  impression. 
Whereupon  they  repaired  to  Sparta  to  entreat  assistance. 

We  may  lierc  notice  the  gradual  increasing  tendency  in  the  Grecian 
world  to  recognize  Sparta  as  something  like  a  head,  protector,  or 
referee,  in  cases  either  of  foreign  danger  or  internal  dispute.  'I'lie 
earliest  authentic  instance  known  to  us,  of  application  to  Sparta  in 
this  character,  is  that  of  ('roesus  against  Cyrus;  next,  that  of  the 
Ionic  Greeks  against  the  latter:  the  instance  of  the  Saniiaiis  now 
before  us,  is  the  third.  The  important  events  connected  witli,  a-id 
consequent  upon,  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratida;  from  xVthens, 
manifesting  yet  more  formally  the  headship  of  Sparta,  occur  fifteen 
years  after  the  present  event;  they  have  been  already  recounted  in  a 
previous  chapter,  and  serve  as  a  farther  proof  of  prouress  in  the 
same  direction,  To  watch  the  growth  of  these  new  political  habits 
is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  Grecian  histoiy. 

On  reaching  Sparta,  the  Sanuan  exiles,  borne  down  Avith  despond- 
ency and  sulTering,  entered  at  large  into  the  particulars  of  theii*  case. 
Their  long  speaking  annoyed  instead  of  moviiig  the  Spartans,  who 
said,  or  are  made  to  say — ''We  have  forgotten  the  first  part  of  the 
speech,  and  the  last  part  is  unintelligible  to  us."  Upon  whicli  the 
Samians  appeared  the  next  day  simply  with  an  empty  wallet,  saying 
— *' Our  wallet  has  no  meal  in  it."  *'Your  wallet  is  superfluous" 
(said  the  Spartans);  i.e.  the  words  would  have  been  sufficient  with- 
out it.     The  ;ud  which  they  implored  was  granted. 

We  are  told  that  both  the  Laceda3monian>^  and  the  Corinthians — 
who  joined  them  in  the  expedition  now  contemplated — had  separate 
grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Samians,  which  operated  as  a  more 
powerful  motive  than  the  simple  desire  to  aid  the  saffering  exiles. 
But  it  rather  seems  that  the  subsequent  Greeks  generally  construed 

*the  Laced^iemoiiian  interference  against  Polykrates  as  an  example  of 

standing  Spartan  hatred  against  despots.  Indeed  the  only  facts  which 
we  know,  to  sustain  this  anti-despotic  sentiment  for  which  the  Lace- 
daMnonian>;  had  credit,  are,  their  proceedings  against  Polykrates  and 
llippias:  there  may  have  been  other  cases,  but  we  cannot  specify  them 
with  certainty.     However  this  may  be,  a  joint  Lacedaemonian  and 

Corinthian  force  accompanied  the  exiles  back  to  Samos,  and  assailed 
Polykrates  in  tlie  city:  they  did  their  best  to  capture  it,  for  forty 
days,  and  were  at  one  time  on  the  i)oint  of  succeeding,  but  were 
fmall}"  obliged  to  retire  without  any  success.  *'  The  city  would  have 
been  taken,"  sa3^s  Herodotus,  *'if  all  the  Laced;e?nonians  had  acted 
like  Archias  and  Lykopas" — who,  pressing  closely  upon  the  retreat; 
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inn-  Snmians,  were  shut  within  the  town  .crates,  and  perished.  The  his- 
tonaii  had  heard  this  exploit  in  personal  conversation  with  Aivlnas 
OTUuhon  of  the  person  above-mentioned,  in  the  denie  1  nana  at 
Iparta— whose  father  had  been  named  Samins,  and  who  respected 
the  Sainians  above  anv  otlier  Greeks,  because  they  had  bcs; owed 
nnon  the  two  brave  wiirriors,  slain  withiu  their  town,  an  honorable 
and  public  funeral.  It  is  rarely  that  Herodotus  thus  specihes  his 
informants,  had  he  done  so  more  frequently,  the  value  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  his  historv  would  have  been  materially  increased. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedaemonian  force,  the  h>amian  exiles 
were  left  destitute;  and  looking  out  for  some  community  to  plunder, 
weak  as  well  as  rich,  thev  pitched  upon  the  island  of  biplmos  1  he 
Siiihnians  of  that  day  were  the  wealthiest  islanders  in  the  iO^irean, 
from  the  productiveness  of  their  gold  and  silver  mines,— the  produce 
of  which  was  annuallv  distributed  among  the  citizens,  reserving  a 
tithe  for  the  Delphian*^temple.  Their  treasure-chamber  was  among 
the  most  richly-furnished  of  which  that  holy  place  could  boast,  and 
thev  themselves  probably,  in  these  times  of  early  prosperity  were 
numbered  ;rnong  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Ionic  visitors  at  theDclian 
festival  The  Samians,  landing  at  Siphnos,  demanded  a  contribu- 
tion under  the  name  of  a  loan,  of  ten  talents.  Upon  refusal,  they 
proceeded  to  ravage  the  island,  inflicting  upon  the  inhabitants  a 
severe  defeat,  and  ultimately  extorting  from  them  100  talents. 
Thev  next  purchased  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ilermione,  m  the  Argo- 
lic  peninsula,  the  neighboring  island  of  H'ydrea,  famous  in  modern 
Greek  warfare.  Yet  it  appears  that  their  plans  must  have  been  siib- 
f^equently  changed,  for  instead  of  occupying  it,  they  placed  it  under 
the  care  of  the  Trcpzenians.  and  repaired  themselves  to  Krete,  lor  the 
Durpose  of  expelling  the  Zakynthian  settlers  at  Kydonia.  in  this 
thev  succeeded,  and  were  induced  to  establish  themselves  m  that 
place-  but  after  thev  had  remained  there  live  years,  the  Kirtans 
obtained  naval  aid  from  ^.uina,  whereby  the  place  was  recovered, 
and  the  Samian  intruders  finally  sold  into  slavery. 

Such  was  the  melancholv  end  of  the  enemies  ot  Polykrates.  iMean- 
while  that  despot  himself  was  more  powerful  and  prosperous  than 
ever  Samos  under  him  was  -the  first  of  all  cities,  Hellenic  or  bar- 
baric "  The  great  works  admired  by  Herodotus  in  the  island— an  . 
aqueduct  for  the  city,  tunneled  through  a  mountain  for  the  length* 
of  seven  furlomrs— a  mole  to  protect  the  liarbor,  two  tuiiongs  long 
and  twenty  fathoms  dee]>— and  tlie  vast  temple  of  Here— may 
probably  have  been  enlari^ed  and  completed,  if  not  begun,  by  liiin. 
Aristotle  quotes  the  public  works  of  Polykrates  as  instances  of  the 
profound  policy  of  despots,  to  occupy  as  well  as  to  impoverish  their 
subiects  The  eaiiies:  of  all  Grecian  thalassokrats,  or  sea-kings— 
mait(T  of  tlie  o:reatest  naval  force  in  the  ^:gean,  as  well  as  of  many 
amon-  its  islands-he  displayed  his  love  of  letters  by  friendship  to 
Anakreon,  and  his  piety  by  consecrating  to  the  Delian  Apollo  tlie 
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neighboring  island  of  Rheneia.  But  wiiile  thus  outshining  all  his 
contemporaries,  victorious  over  Sparta  and  Corinth,  and  projecting 
farther  aggrandizement,  he  w^as  precipitrded  on  a  sudden  into  the 
abyss  of  ruin;  and  that  too,  as  if  to  demonstrate  unequivocally  the 
agency  of  the  envious  gods,  not  from  the  revenge  of  any  of  his  numer- 
ous victims,  but  from  the  gratuitous  malice  of  a  stranger  whom  he 
liad  never  wronged  and  never  even  seen.  The  Persian  satrap  Orcvles, 
on  the  neighboring  main-laud,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against 
him:  no  one  could  tell  why — for  he  had  no  design  of  attacking  the 
island;  and  the  trifiing  reasons  conjecturally  assigned,  only  prove  that 
the  real  reason,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  unknown.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  notorious  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Pol3'krates,  Orwtes 
sent  to  Samos  a  messenger,  pretending  that  his  life  was  menaced  by 
Kambyses,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  make  his  escape  with  his 
abundant  treasures.  He  proposed  to  Polykrates  a  share  in  this  treas- 
ure, sntficient  to  make  him  master  of  all  Greece,  as  far  as  that  object 
could  be  achieved  by  money,  provided  the  Samian  prince  would  come 
over  to  convey  him  away.  Maeandrius,  secretary  of  Polykrates,  was 
sent  over  to  Magnesia  on  the  Ma?ander  to  make  inquiries.  He  there 
saw  the  satrap  with  eight  large  cotTers  full  of  gold— or  rather  appar- 
ently so,  being  in  reality  full  of  stones,  with  a  layer  of  gold  at  the 
top— tied  up  ready  for  departure.  The  cupidity  of  Polykrates  was 
dot  proof  against  so  rich  a  bait.  He  crossed  over  to  Magnesia  with  a 
considerable  suite,  and  thus  came  into  the  power  of  Oroetes,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  his  prophets  and  the  agony  of  his  terrified  daugh- 
ter, to  whom  his  approaching  fate  had  been  revealed  in  a  dream.  The 
satrap  slew  him  and  crucified  his  body;  releasing  all  the  Samians 
who  accompanied  him,  with  an  intimation  that  they  ought  to  thank 
him  for  procuring  them  a  free  government — but  retaining  both  the 
foreigners  and  the  slaves  as  prisoners.  The  death  of  Ora?tes  himself, 
which  ensued  shortly  afterward,  has  already  been  described:  it  is 
considered  by  Herodotus  as  a  judgment  for  his  flagitious  deed  in  the 
case  of  Polykrates. 

At  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  Samos,  in  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  return,  ]\Ia;andrius  had  been  left  as  his  lieutenant  at  Samos; 
and  the  unexpected  catastrophe  of  Polykrates  filled  him  with  surprise 
and  consternation.  Thouirh  possessed^  of  the  fortresses,  the  soldiers, 
and  the  treasures,  which  had  constituted  the  machinery  of  his  power- 
ful master,  he  knew  the  risk  of  trying  to  employ  them  on  his  own 
account.  Partly  from  this  apprehension,  partly  from  the  genuine 
political  morality  wliicli  prevailed  with  more  or  less  force  in  every 
Grecian  bosom,  he  resolved  to  lay  dow^n  his  authority  and  enfranchise 
the  island.  *'He  wished  (says  the  historian  in  a  remarkable  phrase) 
to  act  like  the  justest  of  meif;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so."  His 
first  proceeding  was  to  erect  in  the  suburbs  an  altar,  in  honor  of  Zeus 
Eleutherius,  and  to  inclose  a  piece  of  ground  as  precinct,  which  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus;  he  next  convened  an  assembly  of  the 
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Samians.  "You  know  (said  lie)  that  the  whole  power  of  Polykratee 
is  now  in  my  hands,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  nie  from  con- 
tinuing'- to  rule  over  ycni.  Nevertheless  wdnit  1  condemn  in  another 
I  will  not  do  myself,  and  I  have  always  disapjiroved  of  Polykrates, 

and  others  like  him,  for  seeking  to  nde  over  men  as  good  as  them- 
selves. Now  that  Polykrates  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  destiny,  I  at 
once  iay  down  the  command,  and  ]>roelaim  among  you  equal  law; 
reserving  to  myself  as  privileges,  first,  six  talents  out  of  the  treasures 
of  Polykrates— next,  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Zeus  Eleutlieiius_ 
for  myself  and  my  descendants  forever.  To  him  I  have  just  set  apart 
a  sacred  precinct,  as  the  Gotl  of  that  freedom  which  1  now  hand  over 

This  reasonable  and  generous  proposition  fully  justifies  the  epithet 
of  Herodotus.  But  very  dilTerently  was  it  received  by  the  Samian 
liearers.  One  of  the  chief  men  among  them,  Telesarchus,  exclaimed 
witli  the  applause  of  the  rest,  "  You  rule  us,  low-born  and  scoundrel 
as  you  are!  you  arc  not  worthy  to  rule:  don't  think  of  that,  but  give 
us  some  account  of  the  money  which  you  have  been  handUng." 

Such  an  unexpected  reply  caused  a  total  revolution  in  the  mmd  of 
Mtrandrius.  It  left  him  no  choice  but  to  maintain  dominion  at  all 
hazards,  which  he  resolved  to  do.  Patiring  into  the  aor()polis  under 
pretense  of  ])reparing  liis  money  accounts  for  examination,  he  sent 
for  Telesarchus  and  his  chief  political  enemies,  oiu^  by  one— intimat- 
ing- that  the  accounts  were  ojM'n  toinspeetion.  As  fast  as  they  arrived 
they  were  put  in  chains,  while  Mieandrius  renmined  in  the  acropolis, 
with  his  soldiers  and  his  treasures,  as  the  avowed  successor  of  Polyk- 
rates. After  a  short  hour  of  insane  boastfulness,  the  Samians  foimd 
tiiemselves  again  enslaved.  "It  seemed  (says  Herodotus)  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  be  free."  . 

AYe  cannot  but  contrast  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  with  that  of 
the  Athenians  about  twelve  years  afterward,  on  the  expulsion  of 
llippias,  which  has  been  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Samians  w  as  far  the  mon?  favorable  of  the  two,  for  the 
quiet  and  successful  working  of  a  free  government;  since  they  had 
the  advantage  of  a  voluntary  as  well  as  a  sincere  resignation  from  the 
actual  despot.  Yet  the  thirst  for  reactionary  investigation  prevented 
them  even  from  taking  a  reasonable  estimate  of  their  own  power  of 
enforcing  it.  They  passed  at  once  from  c  xtreme  subjection  to  over- 
bearing and  ruinous  rashness.  Whereas  the  Atht'iiians,  under  circum- 
stances far  less  promisiiui:,  avoided  the  fatal  mistake  of  sacriticing  the 
prospects  of  the  future lo  recollections  of  the  past;  showed  them- 
selves both  anxious  to  accpiire  the  rights,  and  widing  to  perform  the 
obligations,  of  a  free  conununity;  listened  to  wise  counsels,  main- 
tained unanimous  action,  and  overcame  by  heroic  effort  forces  very 
o-reatly  superior.  If  we  compare  the  retlections  of  Herodotus  on  the 
one  case  and  on  the  other,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  ditTerence  which 
those  reUections  imply  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Samians—a 
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difference  partly  referable,  doubtless,  to  the  pure  Hellenism  of  the 
former,  contrasted  w4th  the  half-Asiatized  Hellenism  of  the  latter— 
but  also  traceable  in  a  great  degree  to  the  preliminary  lessons  of  the  * 
Solonian  constitution,   overlaid,   but   not  extinguished,  during  the 
despotism  of  the  Peisistratids  which  follow^ed. 

The  events  which  succeeded  in  Samos  are  little  better  than  a  series 
of  crimes  and  calamities.  The  prisoners,  whom  Ma^andrius  had 
detained  in  the  acropolis,  w^ere  slain  daring  his  dangerous  illness,  by 
his  brother  Lykaretus,  under  the  idea  that  this  would  enable  him 
more  easily  to  seize  the  scepter.  But  Meeandrius  recovered,  and  must 
aave  continued  as  despot  for  a  year  or  two.  It  w^as  however  a  weak 
despotism,  contested  more  or  less  in  the  island,  and  very  different 
from  the  iron  hand  of  Polykrates.  In  this  untoward  condition  the 
Sicilians  were  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  claimant  for  their 
scepter  and  acropolis — and  what  was  much  more  formidable,  a  Per- 
sian army  to  back  him. 

Byloson,  the  brother  of  Pol^dvrates,  having  taken  part  originally  in 
his  brother's  conspiracy  and  usurpalion,  had  been  at  first  allowed  to 
shaie  the  fruits  of  it,  but  (piickly  found  himself  banished.  In  this 
exile  he  remained  during  the  whole  life  of  Polykrates,  and  until  the 
accci^ion  of  Darius  to  the  Persian  throne,  which  followed  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Polykrates.  He  happened  to  be  at  Memphis 
in  Eg) pt  during  the  time  wiien  Kambyses  w^as  there  with  his  con- 
queriag  army,  and  when  Darius,  then  a  Persian  of  little  note,  w\as 
serving  among  his  guards.  Syloson  was  w^alking  in  the  agora  of 
Memphis,  wearing  a  scarU^t  cloak,  to  which  Darius  took  a  great  fancy, 
and  proposed  to  buy  it.  A  divine  inspiration  prompted  Syloson  to 
reply,  ''I  cannot  for  any  price  sell  it;  but  I  give  it  to  you  for'nothing, 
if  it  must  be  yours."  Darius  thanked,  him  and  accepted  the  cloak; 
and  i'or  some  years  the  donor  accused  himself  of  a  silly  piece  of  good 
nature.  But  as  events  came  round,  Syloson  at  length  heard  with  sur- 
prise that  the  unknown  Persian,  whom  he  had  presented  with  the 
cloak  at  Memphis,  was  installed  as  king  in  the  palace  at  Siisa.     He 

went  thither,  proclaimed  himself  as  a  Greek,  the  benefactor  of  the 
new  kin^,  and  was  admitted  to  the  regal  presence.  Darius  had  for- 
gotten his  person,  but  perfectly  remembered  the  adventure  of  the 
cloak,  wdien  it  w^as  brought  to  his  mind — and  showed  himself  forward 
to  requite,  on  the  scale  becoming  the  Great   King,  former  favors, 

though  small,  rendered  to  the  simple  soldier  at  Memphis.  Gold  and 
silver  were  tendered  to  Syloson  in  profusion,  but  lie  rejected  them — 
requesting  that  the  isliuid  of  Samos  might  be  conquered  and  handed 
over  to  him,  without  slaughter  or  enslavement  of  inhabitants.  His 
request  was  complied  with.  Otanes,  the  originator  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Smerdis,  was  sent  dowm  to  the  coast  of  Ionia  with  an  army, 
carried  Syloson  over  to  Samos,  and  landed  him  unexpectedly  on  the 
island. 

Mieandrius  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  invasion,  nor  were  the 
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Bamians  generally  ^^^^^^^tX^o  ^e'^atSe  ^'^ 
eluded  a  convention  wit  Otanes  ^ '^^'^^''y  /^^j,  -,,^,  Persians  at  once 
for  Svloson,  to  evacuate  the  island,  -^nd   o  adm     uit  r  ^.^^^^ 

into  the  city;  reuumn^  I>;>ss~  ,,.,  .^.p^u,,., 

he  necessary  to  t'"^','  , --^in.r  i  Hce  a  d  even  a  subterranean  passage 
,vhicli  had  a  separate  '''"^'"f-pl;  ce.  <' '«  ^j^;'^^  ,    precanti.inaiy' 

and  secret  portal  for  e"^b'»'k''t'""-P£3^   ^"  nted  tlule  condition^ 

^Thmself.  tth  f  Anc?p^^^^^^^^  the  town,  Ihe.avniy 

and  himselt  V  lUi  ms>  l'''"\i' .,  c..i,,<,-,,.  seemed  on  the  point  ;>f 
being  quartered  around;  w.cS^>^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  .^^,^,^^^  ^^  „,^„1- 

aseeudn^  tbe  sea^  rf  h^s  dc(^s.^^  to  a  fate  more  calamitous 

half  a  madman,  whom  !'«;;  ^f,  "^  '^ .  ,  {^i" ^  ^  «"e  Persian  ofEcers 
man,  looking  out  of  his  c   '";1'«-^;'''d^^|  ^^    „„d^.,.  ,1,0  gates  of 

seated  peaceably  tl"-"VJ^^""V/l'!'J.^,r^,;  "„  nie  convention:  it  a-ems 
the  acropolis,  "npian led,  n^^d  el).^g  u  on  the  c^^  ^^^^    ^ 

that  these  ^ere/^'c  cbief  ott  c«^  w Lose  1 .   k  _^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

of  being  carried  about  on  ui  ^/''*'\;^r^,,i  %r  liberty  and  ndmis- 
^vrath  and  his  '"^^  »£  X'  reviled  Ts  a  coward  no'less  than  a 
Bion  to  1'^  f:°f^  •  ^^"i'^H^^^^^^^^^  keeping  me,  yoirr  own 

tyrant.        Merc  aie  ji-u.  ,  MTong  worthy  of 

brother,  in  a  dungeon,  tliougi  I  have  do„e^^^ 

bonds;  while  you  do  "f  dar*. '.^J.^.^^.^ex  ,e  Ind  w^^  it  would  be 
^•ho  are  casUng  you  out  as  a  homcU^^^  j,,  ^,    o^r  guards ; 

TwilSkfte  Persians  J^pent  of  ,li.ir  eonnng  here,  and  I  will  send 
you  safely.out  of  the  ^^^fj^jhwuh.  ^^^  ^^^ 

Mfcandrius  on  t^^-  P"  "\";„!i;;"  ^f  the  population.     He  hal  prob- 
sonal  motive  to.care  ^^hat  btc.  me  01  u     1^  1  ^.^^,^.  intentions 

aT,ly  noverforp^J  them  for  d,snppointin„  ^.  .,^  ^^  „,,    ^  ^.^r 

after  the  deatn  of  ^^'^ '^''^  S^;  ",\,t,,i„ed  scepter,  which  lie  foresaw 
to  Svloson  an  odious  and  ,  ""  '^.V^'  ^,'\  ,^o,f,er's  mad  project.  He 
would  be  the  only  consequene    ot    us  ' » o'  acropolis  to  bis 

therefore  sailed  away  with  »''^,.^X±,;^^rte  guards,  sillied  forth 

brother  Cn.arilaus;  ^^''»;'^"«''^"f,^,„;™l^,u- Persians.  Many  of 
from  his  fortress,  and  =\ttn<kel  t   e  unsus^^^^^       ^  ^^^^  ^,^,,,,,1 

the  great  officers  were  fl',"";  ,  '{^  ,''' „p",',^.d  his  troops  and  drove 
be  got  together;  but  at  ^^!^F^  Wh  ,"  „  i„-,mediately  began 
the  '^-•-i'''"^ ,  ;;if f;^\'^,Jfhl  .  1.  M^eandrius  had  fore- 

lSn^'?f  trkValiJ;;^  ve;.ln.e  for  the  tv-herous  sju.^^^^^^^^^^ 

r"^  of  % ^!;Se'^linetert'r^^ upo!l^he•"^.uh.n^  and 

rsa^^si^t^^^Tthirf^^^^ 

:^c4r  a^d'^^^ortr-haSd'trto^yloson,  stripped  of  it. 
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n.  nlo  inhabitants     Of  Cliarilaus  and  the  acropolis  we  hear  no  farther : 
J^Sflpdhisgu^^^^^^ 

of  i;Cn'or"ia  Sa    o""«^^^^^^^^^  for  we  find  him  some  years 

Afterward  intrusted  by  the  latter  with  an  important  command. 

rc-estiblislimg  himself  at  bamos     mn  uil j.  turned  out  so 

dispoition  |"/epeat  an  at^en^n  wl^^^^^^^^  g'Se  d^lay 

'^^^S.s  ind  finely  wro^Sj.  gold  ^■^;^^^^T^;, 

SSSdil^mt.VTetiS^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^  ^vlo«n  ooems  to  have  remained  undisturbed  at  Samoa,  as  a  tribu- 

and  a  Strabo  seems  in  the  main  to  have  ^eyed  his  account  mm 
Herocotus,  we  may  suppose  that  oa  this  point  he  has  mcoircctiy 
reneabered  his  authority. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DEMOKEDES.— DARIUS  INVADES  6CTTHIA. 

D.TiTTTq  had  now  acquired  full  authority  throughout  the  Persian 
RM  ll.is  »«8  not  •"»««»«  •«'''»J'''''rVl*rStliSl>«l» 
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upon  their  king,  and  whose  king  thought  it  incumbent  upon  himself, 
to  extend  the  limits  of  the  empire.  "Though  not  of  the  lineage  of 
Cyrus,  Diirius  liad  taken  pains  to  connect  himself  with  it  by  mar- 
riage: he  had  married  Atossa  and  Artystone,  daughters  of  Cyrus— 
and  Parinys,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  tlie  youriger  sou  of  Cyrus.  Atossj 
had  been  first  the  wile  of  her  brother  Kambyses;  next,  of  tht;  Magiai 
Smerdis,  his  successor;  and  thirdly  of  Darius,  to  whom  she  bore  foir 
children.  Of  those  children  the  eldest  was  Xerxes,  respecting  whofli 
more  will  be  said  hereafter.  ^  / 

Atossa,  motlier  of  the  only  Persian  king  who  ever  .set  foot  in 
Greece — the  Sultana  Yalidi  of  Persia  during  the  reign  of  Xerx^'s — 
was  a  person  of  commanding  influence  in  the  reign  of  her  last 
husband,  as  well  as  in  thiit  of  her  son,  und  tilled  no  iriconside'able 
space  even  in  Grecian  imagination,  as  we  may  see  botli  by  ^Esciyhis 
and  Herodotus.  Had  her  influence  prevailed,  the  first  conqiering 
appetites  of  Darius  would  have  been  directed  not  against  the  seppes 
of  Scythia,  but  against  Attica  and  Peloponnesus;  at  lejist  so  lerod- 
otus  assures  us.  The  grand  object  of  that  historian  is  to  m  forlh 
the  contentions  of  Hellas  with  the  barbaiians  or  non-Ik ilenicworld. 
Accordingly  with  an  art  truly  epical,  which  manifests  itsel,  every- 
where to  the  careful  reader  of  his  nine  books,  he  preludes  toihe  real 
dangers  which  were  averted  at  jVIaralhon  and  Platiea  by  recounling 
the  first  conception  of  an  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persiais— how 
it  originated  and  how  it  was  abandoned.  For  this  jnirpose— iiccord- 
ing  to  his  historical  style,  wherein  general  facts  are  set  fortli  is  sub- 
ordinate and  explanatory  accoiupaniments  to  the  adventues  of^ 
particular  persons — he  gives  us  the  interesting,  but  romantic  hstory, 
of  the  Krotoniate  surgeon  Demokedes. 

Demokedes,  son  of  a  citizen  of  Kroton,  named  Kalliphoi,  had 
turned  his  attention  in  early  youth  to  the  study  and  piacice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  (for  that  age,  we  can  make  no  diliereict  be- 
tween the  two),  and  had  made  considerable  j^rogress  in  it  Uis 
youth  coincides  nearly  with  the  arrival  of  l^ythagoras  at  Krdon 
(550-520);  a  time  when  the  science  of  the  siu'geon  as  well  as  theurt 
of  the  gymnastic  trainer  were  prosecuted  in  that  city  more  activjy 
than  in  any  part  of  Greece.  Kallii)hon,  the  father  of  Demokcds, 
w^asamanof  such  severe  temper,  that  the  son  ran  away  from  htn 
and  resolved  to  maintain  himself  l)y  his  talents  elsewhere.  Petiriig 
to  u3^gina,  he  there  began  to  practice  in  his  profession.  So  rapid  ^^^s 
his  success  even  in  the  first  year — though  very  imi^erfectly  eqiuppd 
with  instruments  and  ai^paratus— that  the  citizens  of  the  island  mine 
a  contract  with  him  to  remain  there  for  one  year,  at  a  salary  of  oie 
talent  (about  £883  sterling,  an  ^gimean  talent).  The  year  alterwail 
he  was  invited  to  come  to  Athens,  then  \mder  the  Peisistratids,  at  \ 
salary  of  100  miniie  or  IJ  talent;  and  in  the  fc^llowing  year,  Polyk 
rates  of  Samos  tempted  him  by  the  offer  of  two  talents.  With  tl.jii 
despot  he  remained,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  last  calamitous  visit 
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to  the  satrap  Oroetes ;  on  the  murder  of  Polykratcs,  bemg  seized 
amono-  Uie  slaves  and  foreign  attendants,  he  was  left  to  languish 
with  The  rest  in  imprisonment  and  neglect.  When  agam,  soon  after, 
Oroetes  himself  was  slain,  Demokedes  was  numbered  among  his 
slaves  and  chattels,  and  sent  up  to  Susa.  ^    .       .       .      ^ 

He  had  not  been  long  at  that  capital,  when  Darms,  leapmg  from 
his  horse  in  the  chase,  sprained  his  foot  badly,  and  was  carried  home 
in  violent  pain.     The  Egyptian  surgeons,   supposed  to  be  the  first 
men  in  their  profession  whom  he  habitually  employed,  did  him  no 
e-ood    but  only  agirravated  his  torture.     For  seven  days  and  nights 
he  had  no  sleep,  and  he  as  well  as  those  around  him  began  to  despair 
At  leno-th   some  one  who  had  been  at  Sardis  accidentally  recollected 
that  he?  had  heard  of  a  Greek  surgeon  among  the  slaves  of  Oroetes. 
Search  was  immediately  made,  and  tlie  miserable  slave  was  brought, 
in  chains  as  well  as  in  rags,  into  the  presence  of  ^le  royal  sufl^erer. 
Bein*'-  asked  whether  he  understood  surgery,  he  affected  ignorance; 
but  Darius,  suspectimr  this  to  be  a  mere  artifice,  ordered  out  the 
scourn-e  and  the  pricking  instrument  to  overcome  it.     Demokedes 
now  ^m  that  there  was  no  resource,  admitted  that  he  had  acquired 
some  little  skill,  and  was  called  upon  to  do  his  utmost  in  the  case 
before  him      He  w^as  fortunate   enough  to   succeed  perfectly,  in 
alleviating  the  pain,  in  procuring  sleep  for  the  exhausted  patient, 
and  ultimately  in  restoring  the  foot  to  a  sound  state.     Darius,  who 
had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  such  a  cure,  knew  no^  bounds  to  his 
gratitude      As  a  first  reward,  he  presented  hun  with  two  sets  ot 
chains  in  solid  gold— a  commemoration  of  the  state  in  which  Demo- 
kedes had  first  come  before  him.     He  next  sent  him  into  the  harem 
to  visit  his  wives.     The  conducting  eunuchs  introduced  him  as  the 
man  who  had  restored  the  king  to  life,  upon  which  the  grateful 
sultanas  each  gave  to  him  a  saucer  full  of  golden  coins  called  staters; 
in  all  so  numerous,  that  the  slave  Skiton,  who  followed  him,  was 
enriched  by  merely  picking  up  the  pieces  which  dropped  on  the 
floor      This  was  not  all.     Darius  gave  him  a  splendid  house  and 
furniture   made  him  the  companion  of  his  table,  and  showed  hun 
every  description  of  favor.     He  was  about  to  crucify  the  Egyptian 
suro-eons  w  ho  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  cure 
him      But  Demokedes  had  the  happiness  of  preserving  their  lives, 
as  well  as  of  rescuincr  an  unfortunate  companion  of  his  imprison- 
ment—an  Eleian  prophet,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  1  olyk- 
r*i  tes 

*  But  there  was  one  favor  which  Darius  would  on  no  account  grant; 
ret  u])on  this  one  Demokedes  had  set  his  heart— the  liberty  of  return- 
iDH  to  Greece  At  length  accident,  combined  with  his  own  surgical 
skill  enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  splendor  of  his  second  deten- 
tion '  as  it  had  before  extricated  hini  from  the  misery  of  the  first.  A 
tumor  formed  upon  the  breast  of  Atossa:  at  first  she  said  nothing  to 
aiiy  one  but  it  became  too  bad  for  concealment,  and  she  was  lorced 
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to  consult  Demokedes.     He  promised  to  cure  her,  but  required  from 
her  a  solemn  oath  that  she  woukl  afterward  do  for  him  anything 
which  he  should  ask— pledging  him^'lf  at  the  same  time  to  ask  noth- 
incr  indecent.     Tlie  cure  was  successful,  and  Atossa  was  required  to 
remv  it  by  procuring  liis  liberty.     Knowing  that  tlie  favor  woula  be 
refused  even  to  her,  if  directly  solicited,  he  taught  her  a  straiagem 
for  obtaininc:  under  false  pretenses  the  consent  of  Darius,     bhe  took 
an  early  opp^ortunity  (Herodotus  tells  us,  in  bed)  of  reminding  Darius 
that  the  Persians  expected  from  him  some  positive  addition  to  the 
Dower  and  splendor  of  the  empire;  and  when  Darius,  in  answer, 
acquainted  her  that  he  contemplated  a  speedy  expedition  against  the 
Scythians,  she  entreated  him  to  postpone  it  and  to  turn  his  iorces  t^.rst 
acrainst  Greece—'^  I  have  heard  (she  said)  about  the  maidens  of  ^rarta, 
Athens    Argos,  and  Corinth,  and  I  want  to  have  some  of  them  as 
slaves  to  serve  me— (we  may  conceive  the  smile  of  tnuinph  with 
which  the  sons  of  those  who  had  conciuercd  at  Platfra  and  ^alamis 
would  hear  this  part  of  the  history  read  by  Herodotus)— vou  have 
near  you  the  best  person  possible  to  give  information  about  Greece— 
that  Greek  who  cured   your  foot."    Darius  was  induced   by  this 
request  to  send  some  confidential  Persians  into  Greece  to  procure 
information,  along  with  Demokedes.     Selecting  lifteen  of  them,  he 
ordered  them  to  survey  the  coasts  and  cities  of  Greece,  under  guid- 
ance of  Demokedes,  but  with  peremptory  orders  upon  no  nc(  cmnt  to 
let  him  escape  or  to  return  wiihout  him.     He  next  sent  for  Demo- 
kedes himself,  explained  to  him  what  he  wanted,  and  enjoined  him 
imperatively  to  return  as  soon  as  the  business  had  been  completed 
He  farther  desired  him  to  carry  away  all  the  ample  donations  which 
he  had  already  received,  as  presents  to  his  father  and  brothers  prom- 
ising- that  on'his  return  fresh  donations  of  equal  value  sb.ould  make 
UP  the  loss.     Lastly,  he  directed  that  a  store-.-hip,  ''fillecl  with  all 
manner  of  goo<l  things, "  should  accompany  the  voyage.     Demokeoes 
imdertook  the  mission  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity.      1  he  betttT 
to  play  his  part,  he  declined  to  take  away  what  he  already  possessed 
j^t  Susa— saying  that  he  should  like  to  find  his  property  and  furniture 
asain  on  coming  back,  and  that  the  store-ship  alone,  wnlh  its  con- 
tents, would  be  sufficient  both  for  the  voyage,  and  for  all  necessary 

"Tirf'sents 

Accordingly  he  and  the  fifteen  Persian  envoys  went  down  to  Sidon 
in  Phenicia*  where  two  armed  triremes  were  ecpiippod,  with  a  large 
store-ship  in  company.  The  voyage  of  survey  into  Greece  was  com- 
menced They  visited  and  examined  all  the  principal  ])laces  m  Greece 
—probably  beuinning  with  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks,  crossing 
to  Euboni  circumnavigating  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  then  passing 
to  Korkvia  and  Italv.  They  surveyed  the  coasts  and  cities,  taking 
memoranda  of  evervthing  worthv  of  note  which  they  saw.  Such  a 
Periplus  if  it  had  been  preserved,  would  have  been  inestimable,  as 
an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Grecian  world  about  518  B.C. 
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As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  Demokedes — now  within  a 
short  distance  of  his  own  home,  Kroton— found  an  opportunity  of 
executing  what  he  had  meditated  from  the  beginning.  At  his  request, 
Aristophilides,  the  king  of  Tarentum,  seized  the  fifteen  Persians  and 
detained  them  as  spies,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  rudders  from  olf 
their  ships— while  Demokedes  himself  made  his  escape  to  Kroton. 
As  soon  as  he  had  arrived  there,  Aristophilides  released  the  Persians; 
wiio,  pursuing  their  voyage,  went  on  to  Kroton,  found  Demokedes 
iu  the  market-place,  and  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  his  fellow-cili- 
zeus  rescued  him,  not  without  opposition  from  some  who  were  afraid 
of  provoking  the  Great  King— and  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  ener- 
getic and  menacing,  from  the  Persians  themselves.  Indeed  the  Kro- 
toniates  not  only  protected  the  restored  exile,  but  even  robbed  the 
Persians  of  their  store-ship.  The  latter,  disabled  from  proceeding 
farther  as  well  by  this  loss  as  by  the  secession  of  Demokedes,  com- 
menced their  voyage  homeward,  but  unfortunately  sullei'ed  shipwreck 
near  the  lap^^gian  cape,  and  became  slaves  in  that  neighborhood. 
A  Tarentine  exile,  named  Gill  us,  ransomed  them  and  carried  them 
up  to  Susa — a  service  for  which  Darius  promised  him  any  recompense 
that  he  chose.     Restoration  to  his  iiatiye  city  was  all  that  Gillus 

asked;  and  that  too,  not  by  force,  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  of  Knidus,  who  were  on  terms  of  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Tarentines.  This  generous  citizeu — an  honorable  contrast  to  Demo- 
kedes, who  had  not  s(;rupled  to  impel  the  stream  of  Persian  conquest 
against  his  country  in  order  to  procure  his  own  release — was  unfor- 
tunately disappointed  of  his  anticipated  recompense.  For  though  the 
Knidians,  at  the  injunction  of  Darius,  employed  all  their  inlluence  at 
Tarentum  to  procure  a  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  exile,  they  were 
unable  to  succeed,  and  force  was  out  of  the  question.  The  last  words 
addressed  by  Demokedes  at  parting  to  his  Persian  companions, 
exhorted  them  to  acquaint  Darius  that  he  (Demokedes)  was  about  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  Krotoniate  Milo— one  of  the  first  men  in 
Kroton,  as  well  as  the  greatest  wrestler  of  his  time.  The  reputation 
of  ^lilo  was  vety  great  wiih  Darius— probably  from  the  talk  of 
Demokedes  himself:  moreover,  gigantic  muscular  force  could  be 
appreciated  by  men  who  had  no  relish  either  for  Homer  or  Solon. 
And  thus  did  this  clever  and  vain-glorious  Greek,  sending  back  his 

fifteen  Persian  companions  to  disgrace  and  perhaps  to  death,  deno;  it 
in  their  parting  ears  a  braggart  m(\ssage  calculated  to  create  for  him- 
self a  factitious  name  at  Susa.  He  paid  a  large  sum  to  Milo  as  the 
price  of  his  daughter,  for  this  very  purpose. 

Thus  finishes  the  history  of  Dc^uokedes,  and  of  the  '*  first  Persians 
(to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus)  who  ever  came  over  from  Asia  into 
Greece.'*  It  is  a  liistory  well  deserving  of  attention,  even  looking 
only  to  the  livelin(;ss  of  the  incidents,  introducing  us  as  they  do  into 
the  full  movement  of  the  ancient  world — incidents  which  I  see  no 
reason  for  doubting,  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  dramatic 
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amplification  of  the  historian.  Even  at  that  early  date,  Greek  medical 
intelliLreuce  stands  out  in  a  surpassing  manner,  and  Demokedes  is  the 
first  of  tliose  many  able  Greek  surgeons  Avho  were  seized,  earned 
up  to  Susa,  and  tlicre  detained  for  the  Great  King,  his  court,  and 

^'"'Bu't'his  history  suggests  in  another  point  of  view  far  more  serious 
refiections      Like  the  Milesian  Histiieus  (of  whom  I  shall  speak  here- 
after), he  cared  not  what  amount  of  risk  he  brought  upon  his  country 
in  order  to  procure  his  own  escape  from  a  splendid  delention  at  busa. 
Kow  the  infiuence  which  lie  originated  was  on  the  point  of  precipi- 
taliu^r  upon  Greece  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  a  time 
^y\wS  Greece  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  it.     Had  the  first  aggressive 
exDcdition  of  Darius,  with  his  own  personal  ccmimand  and  fresh 
appetite  for  conquest,  been  directed  against  Greece  instead  of  against 
Scytliia  (between  516-514  B.C.),  Grecian  independence  would  have 
perished  almost  infallibly.     For  Athens  was  then  still  governed  by 
the  Peisistratids.     What  she  was  under  them,  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  in  a  former  chapter.     She  had  then  no  courage  for  energetic 
self-defense,  and  probably  Hippias  himself,  far  from  olTermg  resist- 
ance  would  have  found  it  advantageous  to  accept  Persian  dominion 
as  a 'means  of  strengthening  his  own  rule,  like  the  Ionian  despots. 
Moreover,  Grecian  habit  of  co-operation  was  then  only  2^^^\^'']f- 
mencing.     But  fortunately  the  Persian  invader  did  not  toudi  the 
shore  of  Greece  until  more  than  twenty  years  atterward,  in  490  u  c. ; 
and  durhi-  that  precious  interval,  the  Athenian  character  had  under- 
gone the  memorable  revolution  which  has  been  before  descTibed 
Their  eneriry  and  their  organization  had  been  alike  improved   and 
their  force  of  resistance  had  become  decupled;  besides  which,  their 
conduct  had  so  provoked  the  Persian  that  resistance  was  then  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  with  them,  and  submission  on  tolerable  terms  an 
impossibility.     When  we  come  to  the   grand    Persian  invasion  ot 
Greece,  we  shall  see  that  Athens  was  the  life  and  sou  lof  all  the  oppo- 
sition  offered.     We  shall  see  farther,   that  with  all  the  efforts  of 
Athens,  the  suc^cess  of  the  defense  was  more  than  once  doiibllul;  ancl 
woulri  have  been  converted  into  a  very  different  result   if  Xerxes  had 
listened  to  the  best  of  his  own  counselors.     But  had  Darius-at  th^ 
head  of  the  very  same  force  which  he  conducted  into  Scythia    or 
even  an  inferior  force-landed  at  Marathon  in  514  B.C.ins  ead  of 
sending  Datis  in  41)0  B.C.,  he  would  have  found  no  men  like  the  vic- 
tors of  Marathon  to  meet  him.     As  far  as  we  can  appreciate  the 
probabilities,  he  would  have  met  with  little  resistance  except  from 
the  Sparlaiis  sin-ly,  who  would  have  maintainecl  their  own  wry 
defensible  territory  a-ainst  all  his  efforts,  like  the  Mysians  and  Pisi- 
dians  in  Asia  iMinor,  or  like  the  Mainots  of  Laconia  in  latcT  days;  but 
Hellas  generally  would  have  liccome  a  Persian  satrapy.    F()rtunately, 

Darius   while  bent  on  invading  some  country,  had  set  his  mind  on 
the  attack  of  bcythia,  alike  perilous  and  unprotitable.     His  personal 
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ardor  was  w^asted  on  those  unconquerable  regions,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  the  disastrous  fate  of  Cyrus— nor  did  he  ever  pay  a  second 
visit  to  the. coasts  of  the  .Egean.  Yet  the  amorous  infiuences  of 
Atossa,  set  at  work  by  Demokedes,  might  well  have  been  sufficiently 
powerful  to  induce  Darius  to  assail  Greece  instead  of  Scythia— a 
choice  in  favor  of  which  all  other  recommendations  concurred;  and 
the  history  of  free  Greece  w^oukl  then  probably  h  ^e  stopped  at  this 
point,  without  unrolling  any  of  the  glories  which  followed.  So 
incalculably  grtrat  has  b?en  the  influence  of  Grecian  develoi)ment, 
durini!:  the' two  centuries  between  500-800  B.C.,  on  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  that  we  cannot  i3ass  without  notice  a  contingency  which 
threatened  to  arrest  that  development  in  tlie  bud.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  history  of  any  nation,  considered  as  a  sequence 
of  causes  and  effects  affording  applicable  knowledge,  requires  us 
to  study  not  merely  real  evenls,  bat  also  imminent  contingencies- 
events  which  were  on  the  point  of  occurring,  but  yet  did  not  oc-cur. 
When  we  read  the  w^ailings  of  Atossa  in  the  Persa?  of  /Eschylus,  for 
the  humiliation  which  her  son  Xerxes  had  just  undergone  in  his  flight 
from  Greece,  we  do  not  easily  persuade  ourselves  to  reverse  the  pic- 
ture, ancl  to  conceive  the  same  Atossa  twenty  years  earlier,  number- 
ing as  her  slaves  at  Susa  the  noblest  Ilerakleid  and  Alknueonid 
maidens  from  Greece.     Yet  the  picture  would  really  liave  been  thus 

reversed — the  wish  of  Atossa  would  have  been  fulfilied  and  the  w^ail- 
iiigs  would  have  been  heard  from  enslaved  Greek  maidens  in  Persia 
—if  the  mind  of  Darius  had  not  happened  to  be  preoccupied  with  a 
project  not  less  insane  evcji  than  those  of  Kanibyses  against  Ethiopia 
and'  the  Lvbian  desert.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  moral  of  the  story  of 
Demokedes. 

That  insane  expedition  across  the  Danube  into  Scythia  comes  now 
to  be  recounted.  It  was  undertak^^n  by  Darius  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  the  inroad  and  devastation  of  the  Scythians  in  Media  and 
Upper  Asia,  about  a  century  before.  The  lust  of  conquest  imparted 
unusual  force  to  this  sentiment  of  wounded  dignity,  which  in  the 

ease  of  the  Scythians  could  hardly  be  connected  with  any  expectation 
of  plunder  or  profit.  In  spite  c)f  the  dissuading  admonition  of  his 
brother  Artabanus,  Darius  summoned  the  whole  force  of  his  empire, 
army  and  navy,to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus— a  force  not  less  than  700,000 
horse  and  fo()t  and  600  ships,  according  to  Herodotus.  On  these  pro- 
digious numbers  ^ve  can  lay  no  stress.  But  it  appears  that  the  names 
of  all  the  various  nations  composing-  the  host  w^ere  inscribed  on  two 
pillars,  erected  by  order  of  Darius  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  afterw^ard  seen  by  Herodotus  himself  in  the  city  of 
Byzantium— the  inscriptions  were  bilinirual,  in  Assyrian  characters 
as  well  as  Greek.  The  Samian  architect  Mandrokles  had  been  directed 
to  throw  a  bridcce  of  boats  across  the  Bos])horus,  about  half-w^ay 
between  Byzantium  and  tlie  moutli  of  the  Euxiue.  So  peremptory 
were  the  Persian  kings  that  their  orders  for  mihtary  service  should 
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be  punctually  obeyed,  and  so  impatient  were  tliry  of  the  idea  of 
exemptions,  tbat  when  a  Persian  father  named  (E(>1  azus  entreated 
that  one  of  his  three  sons,  all  iuelnded  in  the  conscnpuion,  might  he 
left  at  home.  Darius  replied  that  all  three  (>f  the m  sh on. d  be 
left  at  homc-an  answer  which  the  nnsnspectmg  father  heard  ^Mtll 
delimit  Thev  were  indeed  all  left  at  home— for  they  were  nil  put  to 
death  *  A  proceeding  similar  to  this  is  ascrilied  afterward  to  Xerxes; 
whether  tnie  or  not  as  matters  of  fact,  they  illustrate  tlie  ^yrathfnl 
displeasure  with  which  the  Persian  kings  were  known  to  receive  sncli 

Detilions  for  exemption.  ,  •    i       r      i 

The  naval  force  of  Darius  seems  to  have  cf  nsisted  entirely  ot  suh- 
iect  Greeks,  Asiatic  and    insular;  for  the   Phenician    tleet    was   not 
brouLrht  into  the  ^E-ean  until  the  subs((iuent  Ionic  revolt.     At  this 
time  all  or  most  of  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  were  under  despots,  w4i() 
leaned  on  the  Persian  government  for  ^uvyovt,  and  who  api  cared 
with  their  respective  contingents  to  take  part  in  the  ^O'thian  ^'^Jl'^'- 
tion      Of  Ionic  Greeks  were  seen— Strattis,  despot^of  Chios;  ^t-JiUes, 
son  of  Syloson,  despot  of  Snmos;  Laodamas,  of  I'liola'a;  and  llis- 
t  eus,  of  Miletus.     From   the  ^.olic  towns    Anstngonis  of  Is v me; 
from  the  Hellespont ine   Greeks,  Daphnis  of  Alndus,  llippokhis  of 
Lampsakus    Herophantus  of  Parium,  Metrodcrus  of  Prokonnesns, 
A^oras'of  Kyzikiis,  and  Miltiades  of  the  Thracian  C  hcrsone.e--- 
all  these  are  mentioned,  and  there  were  prohahly  more.     Tins  large 
fleet  assembled  at  the  Bosphorus,  was  sent  forward  into  the  Luxme 
to  the  moutli  of  the   Danube-with  orders  to  sail  up  the  river  two 
days'  iourney,  above  the  point  where  its  diannel  bcgms  to  divide, 
and  to  throw  a  bridge    of  boats  over  it.     Dnrius,  luning  liberally 
recompensed  the  architect  Mandrokles,  crossed  the  budge  over  the 
Bosphorus,  and  began  his  march  through  Thrnce   receiving  the  sub- 
mission  of  varicms  Thracian  tribes  in  his  way,  and  subduing  others-- 
especially  the  Geta^  north  of  Mount  IIcTmus,  who  were  compelled  to 
increase  still  farther  the  numbers  of  his  vast  army.     On  arriving  at 
the  Danube,  he  found  the  bridge  finished  and  prepared  for  his  pns- 
sa-c  by  the  lonians.     We  may  remark,  here  as  on  so  many  o  her 
occasions,  that  all  operations  requiring  intelligence  are  pertormed  lor 
the  Persians  either  by  Greeks  or  by  Phenicians-more  usually  by   he 
former.     He  crossed  this  greatest  of  all  earthly  rivers-for  so    he 
Danube  was  imagined  to  be  in  the  fifth  century  n.c.-and  directed 

his  march  into  Scythia.  .  .i  i    «,  .1 

As  far  as  the  point  now  attained,  our  narrative  runs  smoothly  and 
intellio-ibly  •  we  know  that  Darius  inarched  his  army  into  Scythia,  and 
that  he  came  back  whh  ignominy  and  sev(>re  loss.  But  as  to  all 
which  happened  between  his  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Danube,  we 
find  nothing  approaching  to  authentic  stntement,  nor  even  what  we 
can  set  forUiaVthe  probable  basis  of  truth  on  which  exaggerating 
fancy  has  been  at  work-all  is  inexplicable  mystery.  Ktesias  indeed 
says  that  Darius  marched  for  fifteen  days  into  the  bcythian  territory-- 
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that  he  then  exchanged  bows  with  the  king  of  Scythia  and  discovered 
the  Scythian  bow  to  be  the  largest-and  that  being  intimidated  by 
such  discovery,  he  tied  back  to  the  bridge  by  which  lie  had  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  reerossed  the  river  with  the  loss  of  one-tenth  part  ot 
his  army    being  compelled  to  break  down  the  bridge  before  all  had 
passed      Th<;  length  of  march  is  here  the  only  thing  distinctly  stated; 
about  'the  direction  nothing  is  said;  but  the  narrative  ot  Ktx^sias, 
defective  as  it  is,  is   much  less  perplexing  than   that  of  Herodotus 
Who  conducts  the  immense  host  of  Darius  as  it  were  through  fairy- 
land—heedless of  distance,  large  intervening  rivers,  want  ot  ad  cuUi- 
vation  or  supplies,  destruction  of  the  country  (in  so  far  as  it  cou  d  be 
destroyed)  by  the  retreating   Scythians,   etc.      He  tells  us  that  the 
Persian  army  consisted  chietly  of  foot-that  there  were  no  roads  nor 
ao-ricullure;  yet  his  narrative  carries  it  over  about  twelve  degrees  of 
lon<dtude  from  the  Danube  to  the  country  ea.st  ot  the  lanais,  across 
the'rivers  Tyras  (Dniester),  Hypanis  (Bog),   Borysthenes    Dnieper), 
Hypakyris  Gerrhos,  and  Tanais.     llosv  these  rivers  could  have  been 
passed  in  the  face  of  enemies  by  so  vast  a  host,  we  are  lett  to  conjec- 
ture  since  it  was  not  winter-time  to  convert  them  into  ice :  nor  does 
the  iiistorian  even  alhi.le  to  them  as  having  been  crossed  either  in 
the  advance  or  in  the  retreat.     What  is  not  less  remarkable,  is   that 
iu  respect  to  tlie  Greek  settlement  of  Olbia  or  Borysthenes,  and  the 
a-ricultural  Scylhlans  and  Mix-hellenes  between  the  Hypanis  and  the 
Borysthenes,  across  whose  country  it  would  seem  that  this  march  ot 
Darius  must  have  carried  him— Herodotus  does  not  say  anything; 
thouo-h  we  should   have  expected  that  he  would   have  had  better 
means  of  informing  himself  about  this  part  of  tiie  march  than  about 
any  other,  and  though  the  Persians  could  hardly  have  tailed  to  p  un- 
der or  put  in  requisition  this,  the  only  productive  portion  of  bcythia. 
Tlie  narrative  of  IL^-odotus  in  regard  to  the  Persian  march  north 
of  the  IsLer  seems  indeed  destitute  of  all  the  conditions  of  reality,     it 
is  rather  an  imaginative  description,  illustrating  the  desperate  and 
impracticable  charac^ter  of  Scythian  warfare,   and  grouping  in  the 
saiue  picture,  according  to  that  large  sweep  of  the  imagination  winch 
is  admissible  in  epical  treatment,  the  Scythians  with  all  their  barbar- 
ous neighbors  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  river  Wolga. 
The  Alithyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,   the  Me  anchlpni,   the 
Budinifthe  Geloni,  the  Sarmatians,  and  the  Tauri--all  ot  them  bor- 
dering- on  that  vast  quadnuigular  area  of  4,000  stadia  for  each  side, 
called" Scythia,  as  Herodotus  conceives  it— are  brought  into  deliber;i- 
tion  and  action  in  consequence  of  the  Persian  approach.^    And  Herod- 
otus takes  that  opportunity  of  communicating  vahraDle  particulars 
respecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  each    ^  T lie  kings  of  these 
nations   discuss   whether  Darius   is  justilied  m   his   invasion,   and 
whether  it  be  prudent  in  them  to  aid  the  ScytlU'Uis.     The  latter  qucs- 
tion  is  decided  in  the  altirmative  by  the  Sarmatians,  the  Budini,  and 
the  Geloni,  all  eastward  of  the  Tanais— in  the  negative  by  the  rest. 
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The  Scytl.inns.  removing  their  wagons  ^ith  <j'«'-.^i^'^,^,:^"'|.^';,";S 
out  of  the  wuy  iiorlhwiinl,  relrciit  and  draw  Danus  alter  t  em  t  om 
the  Danube  ull  aeioss  Scythia  and  8arnK.lia  to  the  nortli-easleru 
extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  Biulini,  several  days  jouiney  cast- 
ward  of  the  Tanais.  Moreover  they  destroy  the  wells  an.\  rum  tlie 
herlKi-e  as  muci.  as  they  cau,  so  that  during  all  tins  long  marcli  (says 
Herodotus)  tlie  Persians  "found  notliing  to  damage  niasmucli  as 
the  eountry  was  l.arren. "  We  ca..  hardly  un.lerstand  therefore  what 
thev  fouiul  to  live  upon.  It  is  in  the  territory  ot  the  Jiudu.i  at  tins 
easternmost  terminus  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  that  the  Persiaits 
DCifonii  the  oiilv  positive  acts  which  are  ascribed  to  them  throughout 
the  whole  expedition.  They  burn  the  wooden  wall  before  occupied, 
but  uow  deserted,  by  the  Geloni;  and  they  budd,  or  begm  to  build, 
cb'ht  lar-c  fortresses  near  the  river  Oanis.  For  what  purposes  these 
foitresscs  could  have  been  intended  Herodotus  gives  no  inlinmtion; 
but  he  says  that  the  uuliuislied  work  was  yet  to  be  seen  even  in  his 

ilaving  thus  been  carried  all  across  Scylbia  and  tiie  other  territo- 
ries above-mentioned  in  a  nortlicasterly  direction.  Dnniis  and  his 
arrav  arc  next  marched  back  a  prodigious  distance  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  through  the  territories  of  the  Melanchlicni,  the  Androphagi, 
and  the  is^euri.all  of  whom  llec  alTiighte.i  into  the  northern  desert, 
bavin"-  been  thus  comr.elled  against  their  will  to  share  in  the  con- 
seoucmes  of  the  war.      The  Agathyisi   peremptorily  recpiire  the 
Scythians  to  abstain  from  drawing  the  Persians  into  ^/^rterntory  on 
pain  of  being  tliemsclvcs    treated  as  enemies.      Accordingly   the 
Scythians,  avoiding   the   boundaries  of  the  Agathyrsi,  direct   their 
retreat  in  suck  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  Persians  agitin  southward 
into  Scvthia.      During  all  tiiis  long  march  backward  and  lorwaul, 
there  are  partial  skinnisiics  and  combats  of  horse,  but  the  Nythians 
slemliiv  refuse  any  general  engagement.     An(    though  Danus  chal- 
lenges them  formallv  by  means  of  a  herald,  with  taunts  o   cowardice, 
the'Scytliian  king  Idanthyrsus  not  only  refuses  battle,  but  explains 
and  defends  his  policy,  and  defies  the  Persian  to  come  and  destroy 
the  tombs  of  their  fathers-it  will  then  (he  a.dds)  be  seen  whether  the 
'Scythians  are  cowards  or  not.     The  difiicultics  of  Darms  have  by 
this  time  become  serious,  when  Idanthyrsus  sends  to  him  the  menac- 
in<r  presents  ot  a  bird,  a  mouse,  u  frog,  and  five  arrows:  the  1  ersians 
are  obli-cd  to  commence  a  rapid  retreat  toward  tlic  Danube,  lc^ivm,i?, 
iu  o"dei^t<)  check  and  slacken  the  Scythian  pursuit,  theleasi  etlcctive 
and  the  sick  part  of  their  army  encamped,  together  with  the  asses  which 
had  been  brou-ht  with  them— anin^ds  unknown  to  the   Scythians, 
Mud  causing  great  alarm  by  their  braying.     However,  not  wit  hstand- 

U.T  some  ddav  thus  cause.l,  r.s  well  as  the  anxious  haste  of  Darius  to 
reach  the  Danube,  the  Scythians,  far  more  rapid  in  tiieir  moveimn  s, 
arrive  nt  the  river  before  him,  and  open  a  ne.-otiation  with  the 
louiaus  left  in  guard  of  the  bridge,  urging  them  to  break  ituoNvnuud 
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leave  the  Persian  king  to  his  fate — inevitable  destruction  with  his 
whole  army. 

Here  we  re-enter  the  world  of  reality,  at  the  north  bank  of  llio 
Dauubc,  the  place  where  we  before  quilted  it.  All  tluit  is  reported 
to  have  passed  ia  the  interval,  if  tried  by  the  tests  of  historical  mat- 
ter of  fact,  can  be  received  as  uothini^  better  thnn  a  perplexing 
dream.  It  only  acquires  value  when  we  consider  it  as  an  illustrative  tlc- 
tion,  includin^^,  doubtless,  some  unknown  matter  of  fact,  but  frnmed 
chietly  to  exhibit  in  action  those  unattackable  Nomads  who  formed 
the  north-eastern  barbarous  world  of  a  Greek,  and  with  v^hose  manners 
Herodotus  was  profoundly  struck.  ''The  8cythians  (says  he),  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  matters,  have  struck  out  a 
plan  cleverer  than  any  that  I  know.  In  other  respects  I  do  not 
admire  them;  but  thc}^  have  contrived  this  great  objc^ct,  that  no 
invader  of  their  country  shall  ever  escape  out  of  it,  or  shall  ever  be 
able  to  find  out  and  overtake  them,  unless  they  themselves  choose. 
Yqv  when  men  have  neither  walls  nor  established  cities,  but  are  all 

house-carriers  and  horse-bowmen — living,  not  from  the  plow,  but 
from  cattle,  and  having  their  dwellings  on  wagons — how  cau  the}" 
be  otherwise  than  unattackable  and  impracticable  to  meddle  with?" 
The  protracted  and  unavailing  chase  ascribed  to  Darius— who  can 
neither  overtake  iiis  game  nor  use  his  arms,  and  who  hardly  even 
escapes  in  safety — embodies  in  detail  this  formidable  attribute  of  the 
Scythian  Nomads.  That  Darius  actually  marched  into  the  country, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nothing  else  is  certain,  except  his  ignomini- 
ous retreat  out  of  it  to  the  Danube;  for  of  tlie  many  different  guesses, 
by  which  critics  have  attempted  to  cut  down  the  gigantic  sketch  of 
Herodotus  into  a  march  with  definite  limits  and  direction,  not  one 
rests  upon  any  positive  grounds.  We  can  trace  the  pervading  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  historian,  but  cannot  find  out  what  were  his  sub- 
stantive data. 

The  adventures  which  took  ])lace  at  the  passage  of  that  river,  both 
on  the  out-march  and  the  home-march,  wherein  the  lonians  are  con- 
cerned, are  far  more  within  the  limits  of  history.  Here  Herodotus 
possessed  better  means  of  information,  and  had  less  of  a  dominant 
idea  to  illustrate.  That  which  passed  between  Darius  and  the  lonians 
on  his  first  crossing  is  very  curious:  I  have  reserved  it  until  the  pres- 
ent inoment,  because  it  is  particularly  connected  with  the  incidents 
which  happened  on  his  return. 

On  reaching  the  Damibe  from  Thrace,  lie  found  the  bridge  of  boats 
ready;  aiul  when  the  whole  army  Imd  passed  over,  he  ordered  the 
lonians  to  break  it  down,  as  well  as  to  follow  him  in  his  land-march 
into  Scythia,  the  ships  being  left  with  nothing  bnt  the  rowers  and 
seamen  essential  to  navigate  them  homeward.  His  order  was  on 
the  point  of  being  oxecul;ed,  when,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Mit}^- 
lenciean  general  Koes  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  prudence 
of  it,  having  first  asked  whether  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Persian 
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kill"-  to  listen  to  advice.     Koes  iirired  that  the  march  on  yiiich  they 
\vere  procccdin-  might  prove  perilous,  and  retreat  possibly  iinav(Md- 
able •  because  the  Scvthians.  thoudi  certain  to  be  defeated  it  biouglit 
to  action   nii-ht  perhaps  not  sulTer  themselves  to  b(^  approached  or 
even  discovered.     Asa  precaution   a<,minst  all  contingencies   it  was 
Driidcnt  to  leave  the  bridge  standing  and  watched  by  tliose  who  had 
constructed  it.     Far  from  being  offended  at  the  advice,  Darius  felt 
e-ralelul  for  it,  and  desired  that  Koes  would  ask  him  after  his  return 
for  a  suitable  reward— which  we  shall  hereafter  find  granted.     He 
then  altered  his  resolution,  took  a  cord,  and  tied  sixty  knots  in  it 
*'Take  this  cord  (siud  he  to  the  lonians):  untie  one  of  the  knots  in  it 
each  day  after  mv  advance  from  the  Danube  into  Scythia.     Kemain 
here  und  guard  the  bridge  until  you  shall  have  untied  all  the  knots; 
but  if  by  that  time  I  shall  not  have  returned,  then  depart  and  sail 
home  "     With  such  orders  he  be^•an  his  march  into  the  interior.     1  his 
anecdote  is  interesting,  not  only  as  it  discloses  the  simple  expedients 
for  numeration  and  counting  of  time  then  practiced,  but  also  as  it 
illustrates  the  ireographical  ideas  prevalent.     Darius  did  not  intend 
to  come  back  over  the  Danube,  but  to  march  round  the  iALTotis,  and 
to  return  into  Persia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euxine.     No  other 
explanation  can  be  given  of  his  orders.     At  first,  confident  of  suc-cess, 
he   orders  the   bridge  to  be  destroyed   forthwith:  he  will  beat  the 
Scvthians,  march  through  their  country,  and  re-enter  Media  from  tlie 
eastern  side  of  the  Euxine:  when  he  is  reminded  that  possibly  he  may 
not  be  able  to  find  the  Pcythians,  and  may  be  obliged  to  retreat,  he 
still  continues  persuaded  that  this  must  happen  within  sixty  days,  if 
it  happens  at  all;  and  that  should  he  remain  absent  more  than  sixty 
davs    such  delay  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  he  will  take  the 
Other  road  of  return  instead  of  repassing  the  Danube.     The  reader 
who  looks  at  a  map  of  the  Euxine  and  its  surrounding  territories  may 
be  startled  at  so  extravagant  a  conception;  but  he  should  recollect  that 
there  was  no  map  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  accuracy  before 
Herodotus  much  less  before  the  contemporaries  of  Darius.     1  he  idea 
of  entering  Media  by  the  north  from  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  over  the 
Caucasus   is  familiar  to  Herodotus  in  his  sketch  of  the  early  marches 
of  the  Scythians  and  Cimmerians:  moreover,  he  tell  us  that  after  the 
expedition  of  Darius,  there  came  some  Scythian  envoys  to  Sparta, 
Droposincr  an  offensive  alliance  against  Persia,  and  offering  on  their 
part  to  nuirch  across  the  Piinsis  into  :\redia  from  the  north,  while  the 
Sp'irtans  v;ere    invited  to  land  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
advan'^-e  across  the  count rv  to  meet  them  from  the  west.     When  we 
recollect  that  the  Macedonians  and  their  leader,  Alexander  the  Great, 
havino- arrived  at  the  river  Jaxartes,  on   the  north  c^f  Sogdiana  and 
on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  supposed  that  they  had  reached  the 
Tanais  and  called  the  river  by  that  name— we  shall  not  be  astonislied 
at'tlie'erroneous  estimation  of  distance  implied  in  the  plan  conceived 
by  Darius. 
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The  lonians  had  already  remained  in  guard  of  the  bridge  beyond 
the  sixty  days  commanded,  without  liearing  anything  of  the  Persian 
army,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance,  not  of  that  army, 
but  of  a  body  of  Scythians;  who  acquainted  them  that  Darius  was  in 
full  retreat  and  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  tliat  his  safety  w^ith  the 
whole  arniv  depended  upon  that  bridge.  They  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  tile  lonians,  since  the  sixty  days  included  in  their  order  to 
remain  had  now  eiapsed,  to  break  the  bridge  and  retire;  assuring 
them  that  if  this  were  done,  the  destruction  of  the  Persians  was 
inevitable — of  course  the  lonians  themselves  would  then  be  free. 
At  first  the  latter  were  favonibly  disposed  toward  the  proposition, 
which  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  Athenian  Miltiades,  despot  or 
governor  of  the  Tiiracian  Cliersonese.  Had  he  prevailed,  the  vietor 
of  Marathon  (for  such  w^e  shall  hereafter  find  him)  would  have  thus 
intlicted  a  much  more  vital  blow  on  Persia  than  even  that  celebrated 
action,  and  would  have  brought  upon  Darius  the  disastrous  fate  of 
his  predecessor  Cyrus.  Bat  the  Ionian  princes,  though  leaning  at 
first  toward  his  suggestion,  were  speedily  converted  by  the  represen- 
tations of  Histijxnis  of  Miletus,  who  reminded  them  that  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  ascendency  over  the  Milesians  and  that  of  each 
despot  in  his  respective  city,  was  assured  by  means  of  Persian  sup- 
port alone— the  feeling  of  the  population  being  everywhere  against 
them:  consequently,  the  ruin  of  Darius  w^ould  be  their  ruin  also. 
This  argiimeiic  proved  conclusive.  It  w-as  resolved  to  stay  and  main- 
tain the  bridge,  but  to  pretend  compliance  with  the  Scythians,  and 
prevail  upon' them  to  depart,  by  affecting  to  destroy  it.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  bridge  was  accordingly  destroyed,  for  the  leiigtli  of  a 
bow-shot;  wiiile  the  Scythians  departed,  under  the  persuasion  that 
thev  had  succeeded  in  depriving  their  enemies  of  the  means  of 
crossing  the  river.  It  appears  that  they  mi  sed  the  track  of  the 
retreat inu:  liost,  which  was  thus  enabled,  after  the  severest  privation 
and  suffering,  to  reaeh  the  Danube  in  safety.  Arriving  during  the 
darkness  of  the  niglit,  Darius  w^as  at  first  territied  to  find  the  bridge 
no  longer  joining^he  northern  bank.  An  Egyptain  herald,  of  sten- 
torian lM)wers  of  voice,  was  ordered  to  call  as  loudly  as  possible  the 
name  of  Histiieus  the  Milesian.  Answer  being  speedily  made,  tlie 
bridge  was  re-established,  and  the  Persian  army  passed  over  before 
the  Scythians  returned  to  the  spot. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lonians  here  lost  an  opportunity/ 
eminently  favorable,  su  ;  i  as  never  again  returned,  for  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion.  Their  despots,  by  whom 
the  (ieterminaaon  w^as  made,  especially  the  Milesian  HistiaMis,  were 
not  induced  to  preserve  the  bridge  by  any  honorable  reluctance  to 
betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them,1jut  simply  by  sellish  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  un|)opular  dominion.  And  we  may  remark 
that  the  real  character  of  this  impelling  motive,  as  well  as  the  delib- 
eration ttccompauying  it,  may  be  assumed  as  resting  upon  very  good 
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evidence  since  we  are  now  arrived  within  the  personal  knowlcdp  oi 
the  Milesian  historian  Heliatiuus,  wlio  look  an  active  part  ni  the  iomc 
revolt  a  few  years  afterward,  and  who  ir.ay  perhaps  have  been  pei- 
lonally  en.^aged  in  this  expedition,  lie  will  be  ound  reviewing \v  ill. 
pnideuce  and  sobriety  the  chancx's  of  tlmt  nnlmiu.mte  rc-voU  a.id 
distmstino;  its  success  from  the  beginning;  while  lllstiteub  ot  Jlllc- 
11  s  will  aTwar  on  Hie  same  occasion  as  ilie  tonienter  ot  it,  in  onUr 
to  procure  l.is  release  from  an  honorable  detention  at  Susa  near  the 
person  of  Darius.  The  selfishness  of  this  despot,  having  deprived 
his  oouulrymeu  of  that  real  and  favorable  chance  of  emancipalion 
which  the  destruction  of  the  bridg.' would  have  opened  to  Hum 
threw  them  into  revolt  ii  few  years  afterward  against  the  entire  and 
unembarrassed  force  of  the  I'er.sian  king  and  einpiie. 

I'-xtiieaied  from  the  perds  of  the  Seyihian  wartaie.  Darms marched 
southv.nid  from  the  Danuhe  through  Thrace  lo  Ihe  liellesiioiit,  where 
lie  crossed  from  Sestus  into  Asia,     lie  left    however,  a  considerable 
army  in  Europe,  tinder  the  command  ot  IMcgitbiizus,  to  accoiiiplish 
the  coiMpiest  of  Thrace.     Perinthus  on  the  l'iop()ntis  made  a  brave 
resistance,  but  was  at  length  subdued;  after  whu  hall  the   ll"Y'i'» 
tribes   and  all  the  Grecian  coUmles  beUveen  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Strvmon   were  forcrd  U  submit,  giving  earth  and  water,  and  beconi- 
in"-  subject  to  tribute.     Near  the  lower  Stiymon  was  ihe  Ldonian 
towuof  Myrkinus.  which  Dr.! ius  order.  .1  to  be  made  oyer  to  Hisnieus 
of  .Miletus;  for  both  this  Jlilesiaii,  and  Koes  of  ^Mityleue   had  been 
desiie.l  by  Ihe  Peisian  king  lo  name  their  own  reward  b"'  '  '<-''r 
fidelity  to  him  on  the  passage  over  the  Dr.nube.    Koes  rccpiesled    hat 
he  mioht  be  eonstituled  despot,  of  I.iilyk  ne,  which  \yas  siccomi-hshed 
by  Persian  authority;  1ml  liistiteus  solicited  that  the  ten itoiy  near 
Mvrkinus  might  lie  Viven  to  him  for  ibe  fouiu  al.on  of  a  colony.     As 
soon  as  the  Persian  eo.up.ests  eMe.uled  Ihus  lar,  the  site  in  qiies lion 
was    presented    to    llistiieus,   who   entered   a<-lively   xiyMi   lus   new 
BchenVe      \Ve  shall  find  the  territory  near  Jlyikmus  eminent  here- 
alter  as  the  site  of  Ampbipolis;  it  ofleved  gieal  temptation  to  se  tleiis, 
as  fertile,  well-wooded,  convenient  for  inaritiine  coiiiiuerce,  and  near 
to  auriferous  r.iul  argentiferous  mountains.  ... 

It  ,s<.ems,  however!  that  the  Persian  <lommion  in  Thrace  was  dis- 
turbed by  an   invasion  ot  the   Scythians,  who,   in    revenge    or    he 

a cession   of  Darius,  overran   the  country  as  far  as  the    lhi.>(ian 

tnreisouese,  and  are  even  said  lo  have  .sent  envoys  to  hparla,  pio- 
p  «•!.-  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Persia,  Iron;  different  sides,  b.v 
Spartans  and  tscylbiiU^''.  The  Alheuian  Aall.ades,  who  was  despot 
or  o„vernor  of  liie  Chersonese,  was  forced  lo  quit  it  lor  i-ome  ime, 
and  Herodotus  ascribes  his  reliiemcnt  to  the  inciiision  ot  these 
Isomads.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  the  d^tov.an  i.-is 
misconceived  Ihe  real  cause  of  such  rctnvmcnl  AI; Hades  could  not 
remain  iu  the  Chersonese  after  he  had  iueuired  Hie  deadly  enmity  of 
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Darius  by  exhorting  the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube. 

The  conquests  of  Megabazus  did  not  stop  at  the  western  bank  of 
the  Stryiiion.  He  carried  his  arms  across  that  river,  conquering  the 
Pieonians,  and  re(hicing  tlie  Macedonians  under  Aniyntas  to  tribute. 
A  considerable  nund)er  of  the  Paeon ians  were  transported  across  into 
Asia,  by  express  order  of  Darius;  whose  fancy  had  been  struck  by 
seeing  at  Sardis  a  beautiful  Pa3onian  woman  carrying  a  vessel  on  her 
head,  leading  a  horse  to  water,  and  spiiming  llax,  all  at  the  same 
time.  Tliis  woman  had  been  brought  over  (we  are  told)  by  her  two 
brothers  Figes  and  Mantyes  for  the  express  purpose  of  ariesting  the 

uttentiou  of  the  Great  King.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to  becon- 
stituted  despots  of  their  countrymen;  and  we  may  presume  that  their 
scheme  succeeded,  for  such  i)art  of  the  Pieonians  as  Megabazus  could 
subdue  were  conveyed  across  to  Asia  and  jdanted  in  some  villages  ia 
Phrygia.  Such  violent  transportations  of  inhabitants  were  iu  the 
genius  of  the  Persian  government. 

From  the  Pa3onian  lake  Prasias,  seven  eminent  Persians  were  sent 
as  envoys  into  Macedonia,  to  wlioin  Amynlas  readily  gave  the 
re(iuired  token  of  submission,  inviting  them  to  a  splendid  banquet. 
When  exhilarated  with  wine,  they  demanded  to  see  the  women  of  the 
regal  family,  who,  being  accordingly  introduced,  were  rudely  dealt 
with  by  the  strangers:  at  length  the  son  of  Amynlas,  Alexander, 
resented  the  insult,  and  exacled  for  it  a  signal  vengeance.  Dis- 
missing the  women  under  pretense  that  they  should  return  after  a 
batli,  he  brought  back  in  their  i)lace  youths  in  female  atlire,  armed 
with  daggers.  Presently  the  Persians,  proceeding  to  repeat  their 
caresses,  were  all  put  to  death.  Their  retinue,  and  the  splendid  car- 
riages and  equipment  which  they  h;id  brought,  disappeared  at  the 
same  time,  without  any  tidings  reaching  the  Persian  army.  And 
when  Bubares,  another  eminent  Persian,  was  sent  into  Me.cedonia  to 
institute  researches,  Alexamler  contrived  to  hush  up  the  proceeding 
by  large  ])ribes,  and  by  giving  him  his  sister  Gi  !,ica  in  mairiage. 

Meanwhile  Meg:ibazus  crossed  over  into  A^la,  carrying  with  liim 

the  Pteonians  from  the  Strvmon.     Having  become  alarmed  at  the 

progress  of  llistia^us  with  his  new  city  of  Myrkinus,  he  communi- 

'i  cated  his  apprehensions  to  Darius;  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  send 

'  for  Histireus,  retaining  him  about  Ids  person,  and  carrying  him  to 

iSusa  as  counselor  and  friend,  with  every  mark  of  honor,  l;ut  with 

the  secret  intention  of  never  letting  him  revisit  Asia  Minor.  The 
fears  of  the  Persian  general  were  probably  not  unreasonal)le;  ])ut  this 
detention  of  llistiieus  at  Susa  became  in  the  setpiel  an  important 
event. 

On  departing  for  his  capital,  Darius  nominated  his  brother  Arla- 
phernes  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes  general  of  the  forces  on  the 
coast  in  place  of  Megabazus.     The  new  general  dealt  very  severely 
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^vitli  various  towns  near  the  Propontis,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
evaded  their  duty  in  the  late  Seythian  expedition,  and  had  even  har- 
assed tlie  army  of  Darius  in  its  retreat.     He  toolv  Byziuitunn  and 
ClmlkedoD    as  well  as  Antandrus   in  the  Troad,  and  Laniponuim. 
With  the  aid  of  a  fleet  from  Lesbos,  he  achieved  a  nevy  conquest— 
the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  at  that  time  oecupied  by  a  1  elas- 
rrjc  poinilation,    seemin-ly  witlumt   any   Greek   inhabitants  at  alL 
These  Pelas^d  were  of  cruel  and  piratical  charaeter,  if  we  may  ]udge 
bv  tiie  tenor^"of  tlie  legends  respecting  them;  Lemuian  misdeeds  being 
cited  as  a  pn^verbial  expression  for   atrociti^^s.     They  were  distm- 
cuished  also  for  ancient  worship  of  Hephaestus,  together  witli  mystic 
rite^  in  honor  of  tlie  Kabciri,  and  even  huniMU  sacrifices   to  their 
Gre-it  Goddess.     In  their  two  cities— Hephastias  on  the  east  of  the 
isluid  and  .Myrina  cm  the  west— they  held  out  bravely  against  Otanes, 
and  did  not    submit  until   they  had  undergone  long    and  severe 
hardship      Lykaretiis,   brother  of   that   Mieandrius  whom  we  have 
already  noticed  as  d(vspot  of   Samos,  was  named  governor  of  Lem- 
nos- but  he  soon  after  died.     It  is  probable  that  the  Pelasgic  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  was  greatly  enleebled  during  this  stnigg  e   and 
we  even  hear  that  their  king  Ilcrmon  voluntarily  emigrated  from 

fear  of  Darius.  .         ^      .  .  i    i;i  i     « 

Lemnos  and  Imbros  thus  became  Persian  possessions,  held  by  a 
subordinate  prinee   as   tributary.     A  few  years  afterward   their  lot 
was  ao-ain  changed— tliey  passed  into  the  hands  ot  Athens,  the  1  elas- 
ii'ic  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  fresh  Athenian  settlers  introduced. 
Theywer^  eoncpiered  by  Miltiades  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese; 
from  EicTUsat  the  south  of  that  peninsula  to  Lemnos  being  within  one 
day's  sail  with  a  north  wind.     The  llepha^stieans  abandoned  their 
city  and  evacuated  the  island  with  little  resistance;  but  the  inhabi- 
t-nits  of  Myrina  stood  a  sieiic,  and  were  not  expelled  without  dith- 
cultv  both  of  them  found  abodes  in  Thrace,  on  ami  near  the  penm- 
sula  of  Mount  Athos.     Both   these   islands,  together  with  that  of 
Skvros  (which  was  not  taken  until  after  the  invasion  of  Xerxes), 
remained  connected  with  Athens  in  a  manner  peculiarly  intimate 
At  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  n,c.)— which  guaranteed  universal 
autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city,  great  and  small-they  were  specially 
reserved    and  considered  as  united  with  Athens.     The  property  la 
their  soil  was  held  bv  men,  who,  without  losing  their  Atlienian  citi- 
yenship   became  Lemnian  Kleruchs,  and  as  such  were  classilied  Jipart 
among  the  military  force  of  the  state;  while  absenee  in  Lemnos  or 
Imbros  seems  to  liave  been  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  delay  before  the 
courts  of  iustice,   so  as  to   escape   the  penalties   of   ccmtumr.cy  or 
deuarture  from  the  country.    It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Door Athenian  citizens  were  provided  with  lotsot  land  in  these 
ishinds   thouoh  ^vc  have  no  direct  information  of  the  fact,  and  are 
own  oi)li^»e(l  to  guess  the  precise  time  at  which  ]Vliltiades  made  the 
conquest''  Herodotus,  according  to  his  usual  manner,  connects  the 
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conquest  with  an  ancient  oracle,  and  represents  it  as  the  retribution 
for  ancient  legendary  crime  committed  by  certain  Pelasgi,  wiio,  many 
centuries  before,  had  been  expelled  by  the  Athenians  from  Attica, 
and  had  retired  to  Lemnos.  Pull  of  this  legend,  he  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  proximate  causes  or  circumstances  of  the  conquest^  which 
must  probably  have  been  accomi)lished  by  the  efforts  of  Athens 
jointly  with  Miltiades  from  the  Chersonese,  during  the  period  that 
the  Persians  were  occupied  in  quelling  the  Ionic  revolt,  betw^een  502- 
494  B.C. — since  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Miltiades  would  have 
ventured  thus  to  attack  a  Persian  possession  during  the  time  that  the 
satraps  had  their  hands  free.  The  acquisition  Avas  probably  facili- 
tated by  the  fact,  that  the  Pelasgic  population  of  the  islands  had  been 
weakened,  as  w^ell  by  their  former  resistance  to  the  Persian  Otanes, 
as  by  some  years  passed  under  the  deputy  of  a  Persian  satrap. 

In  mentioning  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  by  the  Athenians  and  Milti- 
ades, I  have  autici})ated  a  little  on  tlie  course  of  events,  because  that 
conquest — though  coinciding  in  point  of  time  wnth  the  Ionic  revolt 
(which  will  be  recounted  in  the  following  chapter),  and  indirectly 
caused  by  it  in  so  far  as  it  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Persians — 
lies  entirely  apart  from  the  operations  of  the  revolted  lonians.  Whea 
Miltiad(?s  was  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  b}^  the  Persians,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  louic  revolt,  his  fame,  derived  from  having  sub- 
dued Lemnos,  contributed  botli  to  neutralize  the  enmity  which  he 
had  incurred  as  governor  of  the  Chersonese,  and  to  procure  his  elec- 
tion as  one  of  the  ten  generals  for  the  year  of  the  Marathouiaa 
combat. 


CHAPTER  XXXy. 
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Httherto  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  has  flowed  in  a  stream 
distinct  from  that  of  the  European  Greeks.  The  present  chapter  will 
mark  the  period  of  confluence  betw^een  the  two. 

At  the  time  when  Darius  quitted  Sardis  on  his  return  to  Susa,  car- 
rying with  liim  the  Milesian  Ilistijeus,  he  left  Artaphernes  his  brother 
as  satrap  of  Sardis,  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  Af  estern 
Asia  Minor.  The  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast,  comprehended  under 
his  satrapy,  a])pear  to  have  been  chielly  governed  by  native  despots 
in  each;  and  Miletus  especially,  in  the  absence  of  Ilistianis,  was  ruled 
by  his  son-in-law  Aristagoras.  That  city  was  now  in  tlie  height  of 
power  and  prosperity — in  every  respect  the  leading  city  of  Ionia. 
The  return  of  Darius  to  Susa  may  be  placed  seemingly  about  512  B.C., 
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wZ  VlTiT  °  S,  '  1.™  .cixllfJ  from  Span,  by  il..>  m,«,,n,,o».  ™    « 1 

then  revolving  lu  ''\^^™';;,^":,^]\?f;°,ue  Athenians,  other  projects 
S  .TeSUSl^i'^'to  p^^^^^       ior  several  years  the  execuUoa 

^'S^£!^.  projects,  the  first  .n.  ^g  ?[ -^Jgali 

of  Naxos..   "'•'•V'''\f^:"/  ;,^::;:^,,'^*,I     ?  tad  be^^^^  expelled  by  a 
fromNaxianexilcs-aicli  ."'fe'"'  •>)'',, ',     ,.^,1  of  the  Cycladcs, 

rising  of  the  p.'ople      ll'f./^l^  ■■*!.!. ';,^;  "^  u'   1  wcidthy  prosperous, 
^vas  as  yet  "Hl'n^c.ndent,  o    I.e  1  e  sur^^    ^  ^^^^^^^ 

possessing  a  large  population  botti  ot  ticc  '''^';  'V",;y,,.,j,^^d  infantry, 
soon  as  the  <'>;'  f«  ^  «'     „  '^  '^^.  '  ,      nP^.Td^hboring  islands  of  Paros, 

Shirk's  iis^VS«u?^^^^ 

him,  to  accomplish  all  '»'^'f,^''";^l^Xl1t      A    'nVl  en  cs  entertained  the 
proposition  with  caguntss,  i ua  i  instead  of   100.     Messengers 

'::^S^:^L!^^^^^^-''^''^''^^'''  under  the  command  of  the 
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I\'rsmn  Megabates,  to  be  ])laccd  nt  the  disj->osal  of  Aristagoras—com- 
pised  both  of  Persians  and  of  all  the  tributaries  near  the  coast. 

With  this  force  Aristagoras  and  the  Naxian  exiles  set  sail  from 
jVnietiis,  giving  out  that  they  were  going  to  the  Hellespont:  on  reach- 
ing Chios,  they  waited  in  its  western  harbor  of  Kaukasa  for  a  fair 
wind  to  carry  them  si raight  across  to  Naxos.  No  suspicion  was  enter- 
tained in  that  island  of  its  real  puiposc,  nor  was  any  preparation 
made  for  resist-.ince;  so  that  the  success  of  Aristagoras  would  have 
been  complete,  had  it  not  been  defeated  by  an  untoward  incident 
ending  in  dispute.  3Iegabates,  with  a  solicitude  which  we  are  sur- 
prised to  discern  in  a  Persian  general,  personally  made  a  tour  of  his 
fleet,  to  see  that  every  ship  was  undcn-  proper  waXcli.  He  discovered 
a  ship  from  Myndus  (an  Asiatic  Dorian  city  near  Halikarnassus)  left 
without  a  single  man  on  board.  Incensed  at  such  neglect,  he  called 
before  him  Skylax,  the  commander  of  the  ship,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  in  chains,  with  his  head  projecting  outv^aid  through  one  of  the 
apertures  for  oars  in  the  ship's  side.  Skylax  was  a  guest  and  friend 
of  Aristagoras,  who  on  hearing  of  this  punishment,  interceded  with 
Megabates  for  his  release;  but  finding  the  request  refused,  took  upon 
liini  to  release  the  prisoner  himself.  "^He  even  went  so  far  as  to  treat 
the  remonstrance  of  Megabates  with  disdain,  reminding  liim  that 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Artaphhernes,  he  was  only  second— 
himself  (Aristagoras)  being  first.  The  pride  of  ]Vregabates  could  not 
endure  such  treatment:  as  soon  as  night  arrived,  he  sent  a  private 
intimation  to  Naxos  of  the  coming  of  the  fleet,  warning  the  islander* 
to  be  on  their  guard.  The  warning  thus  fortunatelv  received  was 
turned  by  the  Naxians  to  the  best  account.  They  carried  in  their 
])roperty,  laid  up  siores,  and  made  everv  preparation  for  a  sie/>-e,  so 
that  when  the  fleet,  probably  delayed  bv  the  dispute  betweeli'its 
leaders,  at  length  arrived,  it  was  met  by  a^'stout  resistance  remained 
on  the  island  for  four  months  in  prosecution  of  an  unavailing  sieo-e 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  without  accomplisldnganvthino-  beyond  the 
erection  of  a  fort,  as  lodgment  for  the  Naxian' exiles.  After  a  lar^e 
cost  incurred,  not  only  by  the  Persians,  but  also  by  Aristagoras  him- 
self, the  unsuccessful  armament  was  brought  back  to  the  coast  of 
Ionia. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  threatenorl  Arista<roras  with  entire 
ruin  He  had  incensed  Megabates, deceived  Artaphernes.  and  incurred 
an  oljligatian,  which  he  kn(>w  not  how  to  discharge,  of  indemnifyino" 
the  latter  tor  the  costs  of  the  fleet.  He  becran  to  revolve  in  his  mind 
the  scheme  of  revolting  from  Persia,  and  it  so  happened  that  there 
arrived  nearly  at  the  same  moment  amessenoer  from  his  father-in-law 
Histispus,  who  was  detained  at  the  court  of  Susa,  secretly  instiirating 
him  to  this  very  resolution.  Not  knowimr  whom  to  trust  with  (his 
dangerous  message,  HistiaMis  had  caused  the  head  of  a  faithful  slave 
to  be  shaved — branded  upon  it  the  words  necessary— and  then 
dispatched  him  as  soon  as  Ids  hair  had  irrovvn,  to  Miletus,  with  a 
H.   G.   II.— 6 
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verbal  intimation  to  Aristng'oras  that  his  head  was  to  he  aaain  sliavcd 
and  examined.     Ulstirous^souirht   to  provoke   this   perih)iis   rising, 
simplv  as  a  means  of  ])rocurini^-  his  own  release  from  8nsa,  and  in  the 
calcufjition  that  Dnrius  would  send  him  down  to  the  coast  to  re-cstah- 
]ish  order.     His  message  arriving  at  so  critieal  a  moment,  determined 
the  fulterin"-  resolution  of  Aristagoras,  who  rouveiied  his  principal 
partisans  at'^Mileins,  and  laid  l)ef(n-e  them  the  formidable  project  of 
revolt      All  of  them  approved  it,  with  one  remiirkahle  exc(  ption— 
the  historian  Ilekativus  of  ^liletus;  who  opposed   it  as  aUogethcr 
ruindus   and  contended  tbat  the  power  of  Darius  wr.s  too  vast  to  leave 
them   any  prospect  of  success.     When  he  fonnd  direct  opposition 
fruitless,  he  next  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  at  once  seizing  the 
l'ir<re  treasures  in  the  neighborins:  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchuhv  for 
liie^pnrpose  of  carryin<:  on  the  revolt.     By  this  means  alone  (he  said) 
could  the  Milesians,  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  their  own 
force  alone,  hope  to  become  masters  at  sea— while,  if  they  did  not  take 
thc^e  treasures,  the  victorious  enemy  assuredly  would.     Nehlicr  of 
th-se  rec(m\mendatioiis,  both  of  them  indicating  sagacity  and  fore- 
^\^\\i  in  the  proposer,  was  listened  to.     Probably  tlie  seizures  of  the 
treasures— though  highly  \iseful   for  tl)e  impending  struggle,  and 
thou^di  in  the  end  thev  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  asllekatanis 
anticipated— would  have  been  insupportable  to  the  pions  feelings  of 
the  people   and  would  thus  have  proved  more  injurious  tlian  bene- 
ficial- ])erh;ips  indeed  Ilekattens  himself  may  have  urged  it  Avith  the 
indirect  view  of  stilling  the  whole  project.     We  may  remark  that  he 
s'  ems  to  have  ari^ucd  the  question  as  if  Miletus  were  to  stand  alone 
in  the  revolt-  not  anticipating,  as  indeed  no  prudent  man  conld  then 
anticipate,  that  the  bmic  cities  generally  would  follow  the  example. 
\rista^'-oras  and  his  friends  resolved  forthwith  to  revolt.     Their 
first  step  was  to  conciliate   ])opular  favor  throughout  Asiatic  Greece 
bv  pnttino'down  the  despots  in  all  the  various  cities— the  instruments 
not  le<=^s  Than  the  supports  of  Tersian  ascendency,  as  Histians  had 
well  aro-ued  at  the  bridge   of   the  Danube.     The  opjiortunity  was 
fivorabTe  for  strikinic  this  blow  at  once  on  a  considerable  scale.    1  or 
tiie  fleet    recently  em])loyed  at  Naxos,  had  not  yet  dispersed,  but 
was  stiirasscmbled  at  iMyus,  with  many  of  tlie  despots  present  at  the 
head  of  their  ships.     Accordingly  latragoras  was  (ospatched  from 
Miletus    at  once  to  seize  as  many  of  them  as  lie  could,  and  to  stir  up 
the  soldiers  to  revolt.     This  decisive  proceeding  was  the  first  mani- 
festo ao-ainst  Dariiis.     Tatrairoras  was  successful :  the  fleet  went  along 
with  hfm,  and  many  of  the  despots  fell  into  his  hands— among  them 
Hisii{«iis  (a  second  person  so  ..amed)  of  Termera,  Ohatus  of  Myiasa 
(both   Karians),    Koes  of  Mitylene.   and    Aristagoras  (also  a  second 
person  so  named)  of  Kvme.     At  the  same  time  the  Miiesian  Arista- 
Iroras  himself    while  he  formaltv  ])roelaimed  revolt   against  Darius, 
and  invited  the  Milesians  to  follow  liim,  laid  down  liis  own  author- 
ity   and  uHected   to    place   the    government    in   the    hands  of   the 
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people.  Throughout  most  of  the  towns  of  Asiatic  Greece,  insular 
and  continental,  a  similar  revolution  was  brought  about;  the  despots 
w^ere  expelled,  and  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  were  thus  warmly 
interested  in  the  revolt.     Such  of  these  despots   as  fell  into  the 

hands  of  Aristagoras  were  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  their  former 
subjects,  by  whom  they  w^ere  for  the  most  part  quietl}^  dismissed, 
and  we  shall  find  them  liereafter  active  auxiliaries  to  the  Persians. 
To  this  treatment  the  only  exception  mentioned  is  Koes,  who  was 
stoned  to  deatli  by  the  iMityJenanms. 

By  these  first  successful  steps  the  Ionic  revolt  was  made  to  assume 
an  extensive  and  formidable  character;  much  more  so,  probably, 
than  the  prudent  Hekataeus  had  anticipated  as  practicable.  The 
naval  force  of  the  Pei*sians  in  the  ^gean  was  at  once  taken  away 
from  them,  and  passed  to  their  opponents,  who  were  thus  completely 
masters  of  the  sea;  and  would  in  fact  liav^e  remained  so,  if  a  second 
naval  force  had  not  been  brought  up  against  them  from  Phenicia — a 
proceeding  never  before  resorted  to,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  not 
looked  for. 

Having  exhorted  all  the  revolted  towns  to  name  their  generals  and 
to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defense,  Aristagoras  crossed  the 
^Egean  to  obtain  assistance  from  Sparta,  then  under  the  government 
of  king  Kleomenes;  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  ''holding  in  his 
hand  a  brazen  tablet,  wherein  was  engraved  the  circuit  of  the  entire 
earth,  with  the  whole  sea  and  all  the  rivers."  Probablv  this  was  the 
first  map  or  plan  which  had  ever  been  seen  at  Sparta,  and  so  pro- 
found was  the  impression  which  it  made,  that  it  was  remembered 
there  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Having  emphatically  entreated 
the  Spartans  to  step  forth  in  aid  of  their  Ionic  brethren,  now  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  for  freedom,  he  proceeded  to  describe  "the 
wealth  and  abundance  (gold,  silver,  brass,  vestments,  cattle  and 
slaves),  together  witJi  the  ineffective  weapons  and  warfare  of  the 
Asiatics.  Such  enemies  as  the  latter  (he  said)  could  be  at  once  put 
down,  and  their  wx^alth  appropriated,  by  military  training  such  as 
that  of  the  Spartans — whose  long  spear,  brazen  helmet  and  breast- 
]3late,  and  ample  shield,  enabled  them  to  despise  the  how,  the  short 
javelin,  the  light  wicker  target,  the  turban  and  trowsers,  of  a  Per- 
sian. He  tlien  traced  out  on  his  brazen  plan  the  road  from  Ephesus 
to  Susa,  indicating  the  intervening  nations,  all  of  them  affording  a 
booty  more  or  less  rich.  He  concluded  by  magnifying  especially 
the  vast  treasures  at  Snsa — "  Instead  of  fighting  3  our  neighbors  (he 
(icncluded),  Argeians,  Arcadians,  and  Messenians,  from  wiioni  you 
get  hard  blows  and  small  reward,  why  do  you  not  make  yourself 
rulers  of  all  Asia,  a  prize  not  less  easy  than  lucrative  V  Kleomenes 
replied  to  these  seductive  instigations  by  desiring  him  to  come  for  an 
answer  on  .he  third  day.  When  thai  day  arrived,  he  put  to  him  the 
simple  question,  how  far  it  was  from  Susa  to  the  s<:^a  ?  To  which 
Aristagoras  answered  with   more  frankness  than  dexterity,  that  it 
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was  a  three  months'  joiirne}^;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  enlarge  upon 
the  facilities  of  the  road  when  Kleomenes  interrupted  him— '' Quit 
Sparta  before  sunset,  Milesian  stranger:  you  are  no  friend  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  if  you  want  to  carry  them  a  three  months'  journey 
from  the  sea."  In  spite  of  this  perem])tory  mandate,  Aristagoras 
tried  a  last  resource.  Taking  in  his  hand  the  bough  of  supplication, 
lie  again  w^ent  to  the  house  of  Kleomenes,  who  was  sitting  w  ith  his 
daugiiter  Gorgo,  a  girl  of  eight  years  old.  He  requested  Kleomenes 
to  send  away  the  child,  but  this  w^as  refused,  and  he  was  desired  to 
proceed;  upon  which  he  began  to  offer  to  the  Spartan  king  a  bribo 
for  compliance,  bitldiiig  continually  higher  and  higher  fron^  ten  tali 
ents  up  to  tifty.  At'lcngth  the  little  girl  sucklcn'.y  exclaimed, 
*' Father,  the  stranger  will  corrupt  you,  if  you  do  not  at  once 
go  away."  The  exclamation  so  struck" Kleomenes,  that  he  broke  up 
the  interview,  and  Aristagoras  forthwith  quitted  Sparta. 

Doubtless  Herodotus  heard  the  account  of  this  interview  froiij 
Lacedaemonian  hiformants.  Yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  any  such  suggestions  were  really  made,  or  any  such  hopes 
held  out,  as  those  which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Aristagoras — 
suggestions  and  hopes  wiiich  might  well  be  conceived  in  450—440 
B.C.,  after  a  generation  of  victories  over  the  Persians,  but  which  have 
no  pertinence  in  the  year  502  B.C.  Down  even  to  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, the  name  of  the  Medes  was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Atlienians  are  higiily  and  justly  extolled  as  the  lirst  who  dared  to 
look  them  in  the  face.  To  talk  about  an  easy  march  up  to  the  treas- 
ures  of  Siisa  and  the  empire  of  all  Asia,  at  the  lime  of  the  Ionic 
revolt,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  insanity.  Arista- 
goras may  very  probably  have  represented  that  the  Spartans  were 

more  than  a  matcli  for  Persians  in  the  field;  but  even  thus  much 
would  have  been  considered,  in  502  B.C.,  rather  as  the  sanguine  hope 
of  a  petitioner  than  as  the  estimate  of  a  sobei  looker-on. 

Tlie  Milesian  chief  had  made  application  to  Sparta,  as  the  presiding 
power  of  Hellas— a  character  which  we  thus  find  more  and  more 
recoQ-nized  and  passing  into  the  habitual  feelings  of  the  Greeks. 
Fifty  years  previously  to  this,  the  Spartans  had  been  flattered  by  the 
eircumstance  that  Croesus  singled  them  out  from  all  other  Greeks  to 
invite  as  allies:   now,  they  accepted  such  priority  as  a  matter  of 

course.  * 

Kejected  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  proceeded  to  Athens,  now  decidedly 
the  second  power  in  Greece.  Here  he  found  an  easier  task,  not  only 
as  it  was  the  metropolis  (or  moiher-city)  of  Asiatic  Ionia,  but  also  as 
it  liad  already  incurred  the  pronounced  hostility  of  the  Persian 
satrap,  and  might  look  to  be  attacked  as  soon  as  the  project  came  to 
suit  his  convenience,  mider  the  instigation  of  Ilippias:  whereas  the 
Spartans  had  not  only  no  kindred  with  Ionia,  beyond  that  of  common 
Hellenism,  but  were  in  no  hostile  relations  with  Persia,  and  would 
have  been'provoking  a  new  enemy  by  meddling  in  the  Asiatic  war. 
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The  promises  and  representations  of  Aristagoras  w^ere  accordingly 
received  with  great  favor  by  the  Athenians;  who,  over  and  above  the 
claims  of  sympathy,  had  a  powerful  interest  in  sustaining  the  Ionic 
revolt  as  an  indirect  protection  to  themselves— and  to  whom  the 
abstraction  of  the  Ionic  fleet  from  the  Persians  afforded  a  conspicu- 
ous and  important  relief.  The  Athenians  at  once  resolved  to  send 
a  fleet  of  twenty  ships,  under  Melanthius,  as  an  aid  to  the  revolted 
lonians— ships  which  are  designated  by  Herodotus,  ^'the  beginning 
of  the  mischiefs  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  "—as  the  ships  in 
wiiich  Paris  crossed  the  ^gean  had  before  been  called  in  the  Iliad  of 
Hom(M'.  Herodotus  further  remarks  that  it  seems  easier  to  deceive 
many  men  together  than  one— since  Aristagoras,  after  having  failed 
with  Kleomenes,  thus  imposed  upon  the  80,000  citizens  of  Athens. 
But  on  this  remark  two  comments  suggest  themselves.  First,  the 
circumstances  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  not  the  same  in  regard  to 
the  Ionic  quarrel— an  observation  which  Herodotus  himself  had  made 
a  little  while  before:  the  Athenians  had  a  material  interest  in  the 
quarrel,  political  as  ^vell  as  symi)athetic,  while  the  Spartans  had 
none  *  Secondly,  the  ultimate  result  of  their  interference,  as  it 
stood  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  though  purchased  by  severe  inter- 
mediate hardship,  was  one  eminently  gainful  and  glorifying,  not  less 
to  Athens  than  to  Greece.  ^       ^  .,     -o     • 

When  Arista"-oras  returned,  he  seems  to  have  found  the  Persians 
encra^'-ed  in  the^siege  of  Miletus.  The  twenty  Athenian  ships  soon 
crossed  the  ^i2;ean,  and  found  there  five  Eretrian  ships  which  had 
also  come  to  the  succor  of  the  lonians;  the  Eretrians  generously 
takin"-  this  opportunity  to  rei)ay  the  assistance  formerly  rendered  to 
them%y  the  Milesians  in  their  ancient  w^ar  with  Chalkis.  On  the 
arrival  of  these  allies,  Aristagoras  organized  an  expedition  from 
Ephesus  up  to  Sardis,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Charopinus 
w^ith  others.  The  ships  were  left  at  Koressus,  a  mountain  and  sea- 
port five  miles  from  Ephesus,  while  the  troops  marched  up  under 
Ephesian  guides,  first  along  the  river  Kayster,  next  across  the  moun- 
tain rancre  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis.  Artaphernes  had  not  troops  enough 
to  do  more  than  hold  the  strong  citadel,  so  that  the  assailants  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  town  without  opposition.  But  he  imme- 
di'itelv  recalled  his  force  near  Miletus,  and  summoned  Persians  and 
Lydiaus  from  all  the  neighboring  districts,  thus  becoming  more  than 
a  match  for  Charopinus:  who  found  himself  moreover  obliged  to 
evacuate  Sardis  owins:  to  an  accidental  conflagration.  Most  of  the 
houses  in  that  citv  wcne  built  in  great  part  with  reeds  or  straw,  and 
all  of  them  had  'thatched  roofs.  Hence  it  happened  that  a  spark 
touching-  one  of  them  set  the  wdiole  city  in  a  flame.  Obliged  to 
abandon  their  dwellings  by  this  accident,  the  population  of  the  town 
comrre<mted  in  the  market-place— and  as  reinforcements  w^ere  hourly 
crowdiTi"-  in  the  position  of  the  lonians  and  Ath'enians  became  pre- 
carious "^  l^hey  evacuated  the  town,   took  up  a  position  on  Mount 
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Tmolus,  and  when  niglit  came,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  tho 
seaeoast.  The  troops  of  Arlaphernes  pursued,  overtook  them  near 
Ephesis  and  defeated  them  completely.  Eualkides  the  Eretnau 
mineral '  a  man  of  eminence  and  celebrated  victor  at  the  solemn 
games,  perished  in  the  action,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
troops  After  this  unsuccessful  connnencement,  the  Athenians  betook 
themselves  to  their  vessels  and  sailed  home,  in  spite  of  pressmg 
instances  on  the  part  of  Arislogoras  to  induce  them  to  stay.  1  h^T  . 
took  no  farther  part  in  the  struggle  ;  a  retirement  at  once  so  sudden 
and  so  complete,  that  they  nmst  probably  have  experienced  some 
fflarin'v  desertion  on  the  part  of  their  Asiatic  allies,  sumlar  to  that 
whicirbrought  so  much  danger  upon  the  Spartan  general  Derkyllidas, 
in  396  BC.  Unless  such  was  the  case,  they  seem  open  to  Gcnsure 
rather  for  having  too  soon  vvithdrawii  their  aid,  than  for  having  orig- 
inally lent  it.  r^      T     ,  •      1     T 

The  burnin^'-  of  a  phice  so  important  as  Sardis,  however,  including 
the  temples  of  the  local  goddess  Kybebe,  which  perished  with  the 
remaining  buildings,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  both  sides— 
encouragiim-  the  revolters,  as  well  as  incensing  the  Persians.  Aris- 
tafforas  disi)atched  ships  along  the  coast,  northward  as  far  as  Byzan- 
tium, and  southward  as  far  as  Cyprus.  The  Greek  cities  near  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  were  induced,  either  ])y  force  or  by 
inclination,  to  take  part  with  him;  the  Karians  encibraced  his  cause 
warmlv  even  the  Kaunians  who  had  not  dc^clared  tliemselves  before, 
ioinecridm  as  soon  as  thev  heard  of  the  capture  of  Sardis;  while  the 
Greeks  in  Cyprus,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  the  town  of  Amathus, 
at  once  renounced  the  authority  of  Darius,  and  prepared  for  a  stren- 
uous  contest.  Onesilus  of  Salamis,  the  most  considerable  city  in  the 
'  island  finding  the  population  willing,  but  his  brother,  the  despot 
Gorans  reluctant,  shut  the  latter  out  of  the  gates,  took  the  command 
of  tiie  united  forces  of  Salamis  and  the  other  revolting  cities,  and 
laid  sie-e  to  Amalhus.  These  towns  of  Cyprus  were  then,  and  seem 
always  afterward  to  have  continued,  under  the  government  of  des- 
pots- who  however,  unlike  the  despots  in  Ionia  generally,  took  part 
along  with  their  subjects  in  the  revolt  against  Persia.    ^ 

The  rebellion  had  now  assumed  a  character  so  smous,  that  the 
Persians  were  compelled  to  put  forth  their  strongest  efforts  to  subdue 
it  From  the  number  of  different  nations  compnsed  m  their  empire, 
they  were  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  antipathies  of  one  against  the 
other-  and  the  old  adverse  feeling  of  Phenicians  against  Greeks  \y as 
now  found  extremely  serviceable.  After  a  year  spent  in  getting 
to^'-ether  forces,  the  Phenician  fleet  was  employed  to  transport  into 
CvDrus  tlie  Persian  general  Artybius  with  a  Kilikian  and  Egyptian 
armv  while  the  force  under  Artaphernes  at  Sardis  was  so  strength- 
ened  as  to  enable  him  to  act  at  once  against  all  the  coast  ot  Asia 
Minor  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Trioi)ian  promontory.  On  the 
other  kle  the  common  dan-er  had  for  the  moment  brought  the 
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louians  into  a  state  of  union  foreign  to  their  usual  habit;  so  that  we 
hear  now,  for  the  flrst  and  the  last  time,  of  a  tolerably  efficient  Pan- 
Ionic  authoi  ity. 

Apprised  of  the  coming  of  Artybius  with  the  Phenician  fleet, 
Onesilus  and  his  Cyprian  supporters  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Ionic 
fleet,  which  arrived  shortly  after  the  disembarkation  of  the  Persian 
force  in  the  island.  Onesilus  offered  to  the  lonians  their  choice, 
}  whether  they  Vv^ould  fight  the  Phenicians  at  sea  or  the  Persians  ou 
land.  Their  natural  determination  was  in  favor  of  the  sea-tight,  and 
they  engaged  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  unanimity  which  pro- 
cured for  them  a  brilliant  victory;  the  Samians  being  especially  dis- 
tinguished. But  the  combat  on  land,  carried  on  at  the  same  time, 
took  a  difl'erent  turn.  Onesilus  and  the  Salaminians  brought  into  the 
field,  after  the  fashion  of  Orientals  rather  than  of  Greeks,  a  numl>er 
of  scythed  chariots,  destined  to  break  the  enemy's  ranks;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  Persian  general  Artybius  was  mounted  on  a  horse, 
trained  to  rise  on  his  hind-legs  and  strike  out  with  his  fore-legs 
against  an  opponent  on  foot.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Onesilus  and 
his  Ivarian  shield-bearer  came  into  personal  conflict  with  this  general 
and  his  horse.  By  previous  concert,  when  the  horse  so  reared  as  to 
get  his  fore-legs  over  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  thelvarian  with  a  scythe 
severed  the  legs  from  liis  body,  while  Onesilus  with  his  ow^n  hand 
slew  Artybius.  But  the  personal  braveiy  of  the  Cypriots  was  re^i- 
dered  useless  by  treachery  in  their  own  ranks.  Stesenor,  despot  of 
Kurium,  deserted  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  even  the  sc}  thed 
chariots  of  Salamis  followed  his  example;  wdiile  the  brave  Onesilus, 
tiuis  weakened,  perislied  in  the  total  rout  of  his  army,  along  witli 
Aristqkyprus  despot  of  Soli  on  the  north  coast  of  tlie  island:  this 
latter  was  son  of  that  Philokyprus  who  had  been  immortalized  more 
than  sixty  years  before  in  the  poems  of  Solon.  No  farther  hopes 
liow  remaining  for  the  revolters,  the  victorious  Ionian  fleet  returned 
home.  Salamis  relapsed  under  the  sway  of  its  former  despot  Gorgus, 
while  the  remaining  cities  in  Cyprus  were  successively  besieged  and 
taken;  not  without  a  resolute  defense,  however,  since  Soli  alone  held 
out  five  mouths. 

Meanwhile  the  principal  force  of  Darius  having  been  assembled 
at  Sardis,  Daurises,  Hymeas,  and  other  generals  wdio  had  married 
daughters  of  the  Great  King,  distributed  tiieir  efforts  against  different 
parts  of  the  western  coast.  Daurises  attacked  the  tow^ns  near  the 
Hellespont — Abydus,  Perkote,  Lampsakus,  and  Paisus — which  made 
little  resistance.  He  was  then  ordered  southward  into  Knria,  AvliiJe 
Hymeas,  who  with  another  division  had  taken  Kios  on  the  Propontis, 
marched  dow^n  to  the  Hellespont  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Troad  as  well  as  of  the  ^Eolict  Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida.  Arta- 
pheriies  and  Ot.uies  attacked  the  Ionic  and  ^]oiic  towns  on  the  coast 
— the  former  taking  I\lazomen;e,  the  latter  Kyme. 

There  remained  Karia,  which,  with  Miletus  in  its  neighliorhood, 
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offered  a  determinod  resistance  to  Daurises.     Forewarned  of  his 
approach,  the  Karians  assembled  at  a  spot  called  the  White  Pillars, 
near  the  coutiuence  of  the  rivers  Marauder  and  Marsyas.     Pixodarus, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  recommended  the  desperate  expedient  of  fighting 
with  the  river  at  their  back,  so  that  all  chance  of  flight  might  be  cut 
off;  bnt  most  of  the  chiefs  decided  in  favor  of  a  contrary  policy— to 
let  the  Persians  pass  the  river,  in  hopes  of  driving  them  back  into  it 
and  thus  rendering  their  defeat  total.     Victory  however,  after  a  sharp 
contest,  declared  in  favor  of  Daurises,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his 
superior  numbers.     Two  thousand  Persians,  and  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  Karians,   are  said  to  have  perished   in   the   battle.     The 
Karian  fu!::itives,  re-united   after  the   flight   in  the  grove   of  noble 
plane-trees" consecrated  to  Zeus  Stratius  near  Labranda,  were  delib- 
eratino'  whether  thev  should  now  submit  to  the  Persians  or  emigrate 
for  ever,  when  the  appearance  of  a  Milesian  re-enforeement  restored 
their  courage.     A  second  battle  was  fought,  and  a  second  time  thejr 
were  defeated,  the  loss  on  this  occasion  falling  chiefly  on  the  Milesi- 
ans     The  victorious  Persians  now  proceeded  to  assault  the  Karian 
cities,  but  Herakleides  of  Mylasalaid  an  ambuscade  for  tliem  with  so 
much'  skill  and  2:ood  fortune,  that  their  army  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  Daurises  with  other  Persian  generals  perished.     This  successful 
effort,  following  upon  two  severe  defeats,  docs  honor  to  the  constancy 
of  the  Karians,  upon  whom  Greek  proverbs  generally  fasten  a  mean 
reputation.     It  saved  for  the  tim(^  the  Karian  towns,  which  the  Per- 
sians did  not  succeed  in  reducing  until  after  the  capture  of  Miletus. 

On  land,  the  revolters  were  thus  everywhere  worsted,  though  at 
sea  the  lonians  still  remained  masters.  But  the  unwarlike  Aristago- 
ras  bcLran  to  despair  of  success,  and  to  meditate  a  mean  desertion  of 
the  companions  and  countrymen  whom  he  had  himself  betrayed  into 
dan'^-er.  Assembling  his  chief  advisers,  he  represented  to  tiiem  the 
unpromisinix  state  of  alfairs,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  some  place 
of  refu^^e,  in  case  they  were  expelled  from  [Miletus.  He  then  put  the 
question  to  them,  whether  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  Myrkinus  in 
Thrace  near  the  Strymon  (which  Histianis  had  begim  some  time 
before  to  fortify,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter), 
appeared  to  them  best  adai)ted  to  the  purpose.  Among  the  persons 
consulted  was  IlekatiXius  the  historian,  who  approved  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  scheme,  but  suggested  the  erection  of  a  fortified  post  in 
the  nei<diboring  island  of  Leros;  a  Milesian  colony,  wherein  a  tem- 
porary "^ret  ire  men  t  mio-ht  be  sought,  should  it  prove  impossible  to 
bold  iMiletus,  but  which  permitted  an  easy  ret\u-n  to  that  city,  so 
soon  as  opportunity  offered.  Such  an  opinion  must  doubtless  have 
been  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  they  would  be  able  to  mamtain 
superiority  at  sea.  It  is  important  to  note  such  confident  reliance 
upon  this' superiority  in  the  mind  of  a  sagacious  man,  not  given  to 
sano-uine  ho])es,  like  Hekata?us— even  under  circumstances  very 
uuprospcrous  on  laud.     Emigration   to   IVlyrkinus,  as  proposed  by 
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AristniToras,  presented  no  hope  of  refuge  at  all;  since  the  Persians, 
if  the/ regained  their  authority  in  Asia  Minor,  would  not  fail  again 
to  ext'end  it  to  the  Strvmon.  Nevertheless  the  consultation  ended  by 
adopting  this  scheme,*^  since  probably  no  lonians  could  endure  the 
immeasurable  distance  of  Sardinia  as  a  new  home.  Aristagoras  set 
sail  for  ^lyrkinus,  takinix  with  him  all  who  chose  to  bear  liim  com- 
pany. But  he  perished  ^not  long  after  landing,  together  with  nearly 
all  his  company,  in  the  siege  of  a  neighboring  Thracian  town. 
Though  making* profession  to  lay  down  his  supreme  auihority  at  the 
comrnencemeut^  of  the  revolt,  he  had  still  contrived  to  retain  it  in 
2:reat  measure;  and  on  departing  for  Myrkinus,  he  devolved  it  on 
Pythagoras,  a  citizen  in  high  esteem.  It  appears  how^ever,  that  the 
Milesians,  fflad  to  get  rid  of  a  leader  who  had  brought  them  nothing 
but  mischief,  paid  little  obedience  to  his  siKicessor,  and  made  their 
government  from  this  period  popular  in  reality  as  well  as  in  profes- 
sion. The  desertion  of  Aristagoras  with  the  citizens  whom  he  carried 
away,  must  have  seriously  damped  the  spirits  of  those  who  remained. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  that  the  cause  of  the  Ionic  revolters  was  quite 
as  well  conducted  without  him.  ^ 

Not  lonu:  after  his  departure,  another  despot— Histia?us  of  Miletus 
his  father-Tn-law  and  jointly  with  hiin  the  fomenter  of  the  revolt- 
presented  himself  at  'the  spates  of  Miletus  for  admission.  The  out- 
break of  the  revolt  had  enal)led  him,  as  he  had  calculated,  to  procure 
leave  of  departure  from  Darius.  That  prince  had  been  thrown  into 
violent  indiiiuation  by  the  attack  and  burning  of  Sardis,  and  by  the 
general  revolt  of  Ionia,  headed  (so  the  news  reached  him)  by  the  Mile- 
sian Aristagoras,  but  carried  into  effect  by  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  Athenians.  ' '  The  Athenians  (exclaimed  Darius)— who  are  they  1 
On  receiving  the  answer,  he  asked  for  his  bow,  placed  an  arrow  on 
the  string,  and  shot  as  hidi  as  hecoidd  toward  the  heavens,  saying— 
*' Grant  me  Zeus,  to  revenge  myself  on  the  Athenians."  He  at  the 
same  time  desired  an  attendant  to  remind  him  thrice  every  day  at 
dinner— ''  Master,  remember  the  Athenians;"  for  as  to  the  lonians  Ihj 
felt  assured  that  their  hour  of  retribution  would  come  speedily  and 

easily  enougii.  .  . 

This  Homeric  incident  deserves  notice  as  illustrating  the  epical 
handlin'r  of  Herodotus.  His  theme  is,  the  invasions  of  Greece  by  Per- 
sia- he  has  now  arrived  at  the  first  eruption,  in  the  bosom  of  Danus, 
of  that  passion  which  impelled  the  Persian  forces  toward  ]\Iara- 
thon  and  Salamis— and  he  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  by 
act  and  word  both  alike  sionifieant.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  liba- 
tion and  pravcn*  address(Ki  by  Achjles  in  the  Iliad  to  Zeus,  at  tiie 
moment  wheii  he  is  sending  forth  Patroklus  and  the  Myrmidons  to 
the  rescue  of  the  despairing  Greeks.  ^  ^  .     t     • 

At  first  Darius  had  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the  movement  in  lonni 
to  the  secret  instigation  of  Histiseus,  whom  he  called  into  his  presence 
and   questioned.  '  But  the  latter  found  means   to   satisfy  him,  aud 
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evon  to  inake  ont  that  no  such  mischief  would  have  occurred,  if  ho 
(llistiieus)  had  been  at  ^liletus  instead  of  being  detained  at  Susa. 
*'  Send  nie  down  to  the  spot  (he  asseverated),  and  I  engage  not  merely 
to  qnell  the  revolt  and  put  into  your  hands  the  traitor  who  heads  it 
— but  also  not  to  take  off  this  tunic  from  my  body,  before  I  shall 
have  addt'd  to  your  eni]>ire  the  great  island  of  Sardinia."  An  expe- 
dition to  Sardinia,  though  never  realized,  appears  to  have  been  among 
the  favorite  fancies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  of  that  day.  By  such  boasts 
and  assurances  he  obtained  his  libertv,  and  went  down  to  Sardis, 
promising  to  return  as  soon  as  he  should  have  accomplished  them.  })Ut 
on  reaching  Sardis  he  found  the  satrap  Artaphernes  better  informed 
than  the  Great  King  at  Susa.  Though  Histiaeus,  when  questioned 
as  to  the  causes  which  had  brought  on  the  outbreak,  affected  nothing 
but  ignoran(;e  and  astonishment,  Artaphernes  detected  his  evasions, 
and  said — ''I  will  tell  you  how  the  facts  stand,  Histia'us:  it  is  you 
that  have  stitched  this  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on."  Such 
a  declaration  promised  little  security  to  the  suspected  Milesian  who 
heard  it;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  night  arrived,  he  took  to  ilight, 
went  down  to  the  coast,  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  Chios.  Here 
he  found  himself  seized  on  the  opposite  count,  as  the  confidant  of 
Darius  and  the  enemy  of  Ionia.  li«  was  released,  however,  on  pro- 
claiming hiuiself  not  merely  a  fugitive  escaping  from  Persian  cus- 
tody, but  also  as  the  prime  author  of  the  Ionic  revolt;  and  he  farther 
added,  in  order  to  inciease  his  popularity,  that  Dtirius  had  contem- 
plated the  translation  of  the  Ionian  population  to  Phenicia,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Phenician  po])ulation  to  loiiia — to  prevent  which  trans- 
lation he  (Histiieus)   had  instigated  the   revolt.     This  allegation, 

though  notliing  better  than  a  pure  fabrication,  obtained  for  him  the 
good-will  of  the  Cliians,  who  carried  him  back  to  ]\hletus;  but  before 
he  departed,  he  dispatched  to  Sardis  some  letters,  addressed  to  dis- 
tinguished Persians,  framed  as  if  he  were  already  in  established 
inlriiiue  with  them  for  revolting  against  Darius,  and  intended  to 
invite  them  to  actual  revolt.  His  messenger,  Hermippus  of  Atar- 
neus,  betrayed  him,  and  carried  his  letters  straight  to  Artaphernes. 
The  satrap  desired  that  these  letters  might  be  delivered  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  that  the  answers  sent  to  Ilis- 
tiyeus  might  be  handed  to  himself.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  answers, 
that  Artaphernes  was  induced  to  seize  and  put  to  death  several  of  the 
Persians  around  him;  but  Histia'us  was  disappointed  in  his  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  revolt  in  the  place. 

On  jirriving  at  Miletus,  Histiirus  found  Aristagoras  no  longer  pres- 
ent, and  the  citizens  altogether  adverse  to  the  return  of  their  old  despot; 
nevertheless  he  tried  to  force  his  way  by  night  into  the  town,  but 
was  repidsed  and  even  wounded  in  the  thigh.  He  returned  to  Chios, 
but  the  Chians  refused  him  the  aid  of  any  of  their  ships:  he  next 
passed  to  Lesbos,  from  the  inhabitants  of  which  island  he  obtained 
eight  triremes,  and  employed  them  to  occupy  Byzantium,  pillaging 
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and  detaining  the  Ionian  merchant-ships  as  they  passed  into  or  out  of 
the  Euxine.  The  few  remaining  piracies  of  this  w^orthless  traitor, 
mischievous  to  his  countrymen  even  down  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
hardly  deserve  our  notice  amid  the  last  struggles  and  sufferings  of 
the  subjugated  lonians,  to  which  we  are  now  hastening. 

A  vast  Persian  force,  both  military  and  naval,  was  gradually  con- 
centrating ittelf  near  Miletus,  against  which  city  Artaphernes  had 
determined  to  direct  his  principal  efforts.  Not  only  the  whole  army 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  also  the  Kilikian  and  Egyptian  troops  fresh  from 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  even  the  conquered  Cypriots  themselves, 
were  brought  up  as  reinforcements;  while  the  entire  Phenician  tieet, 
no  less  than  600  ships  strong,  co-operated  on  the  coast.  To  meet  such 
a  land-force  in  the  tield  was  far  beyond  the  strength  of  the  lonians, 
and  the  joint  |)an-Ionic  council  resolved  that  the  Milesians  should  be 
left  to  defend  their  own  fortifications,  wiiile  the  entire  force  of  the 
confederate  cities  should  be  mustered  on  board  the  ships.    At  sea 

they  had  as  yet  no  reason  to  despair,  having  been  victorious  over  the 
Phenicians  near  Cyprus,  and  having  sustained  no  defeat.  The  com- 
bined Ionic  fleet,  including  the  ^Eolic  Lesbians,  amcnmting  in  all  to 
the  number  of  3o3  sliips,  w^as  accordingly  nuistered  at  Lade— then  a 
little  island  near  Miletus,  but  now  joined  on  to  the  coast,  l)y  the  gra- 
dual accumulation  of  land  in  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marauder. 
Eighty  Milesian  ships  formed  the  right  wing,  one  hundred  Chian 
shfps  the  center,  and  sixty  Samian  ships  the  left  wing,  wdiile  the 
space  between  the  Milesians  and  the  Ciiians  w\as  occupied  by  twelve 
ships  from  Priene,  three  from  Myus,  and  seventeen  from  Teos— the 
space  between  the  Chians  and  Samians  was  filled  by  eight  ships  from 
Erythra?,  three  from  Phokaea,  and  seventy  from  Lesbos. 

The  total  armament  thus  made  up  was  hardly  inferior  in  number 
to  that  which,  fifteen  years  afterward,  gained  the  battle  of  Salamis 
against  a  far  larger  Persian  fleet  than  the  present.  Moreover,  the 
courage  of  the  lonians,  on  ship-board,  was  equal  to  that  of  their  con- 
temporaries on  the  other  side  of  the  JP]gean;  while  in  respect  of  dis- 
agreement amomr  the  allies,  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  circumstances 
preceding  the  battle  of  Salamis  still  more  menacing  than  those  before 
the  coming  battle  of  Lade.  The  chances  of  success,  therefore,  were  at 
least  equal  between  the  two,  and  indeed  the  anticipations  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Phenicians  on  the  present  occasion  were  full  of  doubt,  so 
that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  set  on  foot  express  means  for  dis- 
uniting the  lonians — it  was  fortunate  for  the  Greeks  that  Xerxes  at 
Salam?s  could  not  be  made  to  conceive  the  prudence  of  aiming  at  the 
same  object.  There  were  now  in  the  Persian  camp  all  those  various 
despots  whom  Aristagoras,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  had  driven 
out  of  their  respective  cities.  At  the  instigation  of  x\rtaphernes,  each  of 
these  men  dispatched  secret  communications  to  their  citizens  in  the 
allied  fleet,  endeavoring  to  detach  them  severally  from  the  general 
body,  by  promises  of  gentle  treatment  in  the  event  of  compliance,  and 
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by  threats  of  extreme  infiietion  from  the  Persians  if  they  persisted  in 
armed  elTorts.  Thouc^h  these  communications  were  sent  to  each  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  yet  the  answer  from  all  was  one  unani- 
mous negative.  The  confederates  at  Lade  seemed  more  one,  in  heart 
and  spirit,  than  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  Corinthians  will  here- 
after prove  to  be  at  Salamis. 

But  there  was  one  grand  difference  which  turned  the  scale — the 
superior  energy  and  ability  of  the  Athenian  leaders  at  Salamis, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  irere  Athenians — that  is,  in  com- 
mand of  the  largest  and  most  important  contingent  throughout  the 
fleet. 

At  Lade,  unfortunately,  this  was  quite  otherwise.  Each  separate 
contingent  had  its  own  commander,  but  we  hcjir  of  no  joint  com- 
mander at  all.  Nor  were  the  chiefs  who  came  from  the  larger  cities 
— Milesian,  Chian,  Saniian,  or  Lesbian — men  like  Themistokles, 
competent  and  willing  to  stand  forward  as  self-created  leaders,  and 
usurp  for  the  moment,  with  the  general  consent  and  for  the  general 
benefit,  a  privilege  not  intended  for  them.  1  he  only  man  of  suffi- 
cient energy  and  forwardness  to  do  this,  was  the  Phoktean  Diony- 
sius — unfortunately  the  captain  of  the  smallest  conlingont  of  tho 
fieet,  and  therefore  enjoying  the  least  respect.  For  Plloka^a,  once 
the  daring  explorer  of  the  western  waters,  liad  so  dwindled  down 
since  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  that  slie  could  now  furnish  no 
more  than  three  ships,  and  her  ancient  maritime  spirit  survived  only 
in  the  bosom  of  her  captain.  When  Dionysius  saw  the  lonians 
assembled  at  Lade,  w  illing,  eager,  full  of  talk  and  nuitual  encourage- 
ment, but  untrained  and  taking  no  thought  of  discipline,  or  nautical 
practice,  or  co-operation  in  the  hour  of  battle — he  saw  the  risk  which 
they  ran  for  want  of  these  precautions,  and  strenuously  remon- 
strated with  them:  "Our  fate  hangs  on  the  razor's  edge,  men  of 
Ionia:  either  to  be  freemen  or  slaves, — and  slaves,  too,  caught  after 
running  awav.  Set  vourself  at  once  to  work  and  duty.  You  will 
then  have  troul)le  indeed  at  first,  with  certain  victory  and  fieedom 
afterward;  but  if  you  persist  in  this  carelessness  and  disorder,  there 

is  no  hope  for  you  to  escape  the  king's  revenge  for  your  revolt.  Be 
persuaded  and  commit  yourself  to  me.  I  pledge  myself,  if  the  gods 
only  hold  an  equal  balance,  that  your  enemies  either  will  not  fight, 
or  will  be  severely  beaten." 

The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  so  apparent,  that  the  lonians,  quit- 
ting their  comfortable  tents  on  the  shore  of  Lade,  antl  going  on  board 
their  ships,  submitted  themselves  to  the  continuous  nautical  labors 
and  maneuvers  imposed  upon  them  by  Dionysius.  The  rowers,  and 
the  hoplites  on  the  deck,  w^re  exercised  in  their  separate  functions, 
and  even  wiien  they  were  not  so  employed,  the  ships  were  kept  at 
anchor,  and  the  crews  on  board,  instead  of  on  shore;  so  that  the 
work  lasted  all  day  long,  under  a  hot  summer's  sim.  Such  labor 
was  new  to  the  Ionian  ci'cws.     They  endured  il  for  seven  successive 
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days,  after  w^hich  the}^  broke  out  wdth  one  accord  into  resolute 
mutiny  and  refusal:  "  Which  of  the  Gods  have  we  offended,  to 
bring  upon  ourselves  such  a  retribution  as  this?  madmen  as  we  are, 
to  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  this  PhokcTan  braggart,  who  has 
furnished  only  three  ships!  He  has  now  got  its  and  is  ruining  us 
without  remedy;  many  of  us  are  already  sick,  many  others  are  sick- 
ening. We  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  Persian  slavery,  or 
any  other  mischiefs,  rather  than  go  on  with  these  present  sufferings. 
Coine,  w^e  will  not  obey  this  man  any  longer."  And  they  forthwitli 
refused  to  execute  his  orders,  resuming  their  tents  on  shore,  with  the 
enjoyments  of  shade,  rest,  and  inactive  talk,  as  before. 

I  have  not  chosen  to  divest  this  instructive  scene  of  the  dramatic 
liveliness  with  which  it  is  given  in  Herodotus — the  more  so  as  it  has 
all  the  air  of  reality,  and  as  Hekatjeus  the  historian  w^as  probably 
present  in  the  Island,  of  Lade,  and  may  have  described  what  he  actu- 
ally saw  and  heard.  When  we  see  the  intolerable  hardship  wliiclr 
these  nautical  maneuvers  and  labors,  imposed  upon  the  lonians, 
though  men  not  accustonu.'d  lo  ordinary  ship -work, — and  when  we 
witness  their  perfect  incapacity  to  submit  themselves  to  such  a  dis- 
cipline, even  w^ith  extreme  danger  staring  them  in  the  face — we  shall 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  severe  and  unremitting  toil  whereby  the 
Athenian  seaman  afterward  purchased  that  perfection  of  nautical 
discipline  which  characterized  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  It  will  appear,  as  we  proceed  with  this  history,  that 
the  full  development  of  the  Athenian  democracy  w^orked  a  revolutioa 
in  Grecian  military  marine,  chiidiy  by  enforcing  upon  the  citizen 
seaman  a  stric  continuous  training,  such  as  was  only  supassed  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  drill  on  land — and  by  thus  rendering  practicable 
a  species  of  nautical  maneuvering,  wdiich  w^as  unknown  even  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  I  shall  show  this  more  fully  here- 
after: at  present  I  contrast  it  briefly  with  the  incapacity  of  the 
lonians  mX  Lade,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  how  painful 
such  training  really  was.  The  reader  of  Grecian  history  is  usually 
taught  to  associate  only  ideas  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  with  the 
Athenian  democracy.  But  the  Athenian  navy,  tlie  child  and  cham- 
pion of  that  democracy,  will  be  fotmd  to  display  an  indefatigable 
labor  and  obedience  nowhere  else  witnessed  in  Greece — of  which 
even  the  first  lessons,  as  in  the  case  now  before  us,  prove  to  others 
so  irksome  as  to  outweigh  the  prospect  of  extreme  and  imminent 
peril.  The  same  impatience  of  steady  toil  and  discipline,  which  the 
lonians  displayed  to  their  own  ruin  before  the  battle  of  Lade,  will 
be  found  to  characterize  them  fifty  years  afterward  as  allies  of 
Athens,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  wiien  I  come  to  describe 
the  Athenian  empire. 

Ending  in  this  abrupt  and  mutinous  manner,  the  judicious  sug- 
gestions of  the  Phok^an  leader  did  more  harm  than  good.  Perhaps 
his  manner  of  dealing  may  have  been  unadvisedly  rude;  but  we  are 
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surprised  to  see  that  no  one  among  the  leaders  of  the  larger  contin- 
gents had  the  good  sense  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  readiness  of  the 
lonians,  and  to  employ  his  superior  intliien(  c  in  securing  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  good  practice  once  hegnn.  Not  one  snch  superior  man 
did  this  Ionic  revolt  throw  up.  From  the  day  on  which  the  lonians 
discarded  Dionysius,  their  camp  became  a  scene  of  disunion  and 
mistrust.  Some  of  them  grew  so  reckless  and  unmangeable,  that 
the  better  portion  despaired  of  maintaining  an}-  orderly  battle;  and 
the  Samians  in  particular  now  repented  that  they  had  declined  the 
secret  ofTers  made  to  them  by  their  expelled  despot — ^akes,  son  of 
Syloson.  They  sent  privately  to  renew  the  negotiation,  received  a 
fresh  promise  of  the  same  indulgence;  and  agreed  to  d(sert  when  the 
occasion  arrived.  On  the  day  of  battle,  when  the  two  fleets  were  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  action,  the  sixty  S:  mian  ships  all  sailed  off, 
except  eleven  whose  captains  disdained  such  treachery.  Other 
Tonians  followed  their  example;  yet  amidst  the  rex?iprocal  crimina- 
tion which  Herodotus  had  heard,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  determine 
who  was  most  to  blame,  though  he  names  the  Lesbians  as  among  the 
earliest  deserters.  The  bundled  ships  from  Chios,  constituting  the 
center  of  the  fleet — each  ship  carrying  forty  chosen  soldiers  fully 
arm^'d — formed  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  rest.  They  fought  "with 
the  greatest  fidelity  and  resolution,  inflicting  upon  the  enemy,  and 
themselves  sustaining,  heavy  loss.  Dionysius  the  Phokaean  also 
behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  previous  language,  and  captured 
with  his  three  ships  the  like  number  of  Phenicians.  But  such 
examples  of  bravery  did  not  compensate  the  treachery  or  cowardice 
of  the  rest.  The  defeat  of  the  lonians  at  Lade  was  complete  as  well 
as  irrecoverable,  To  the  faithful  Chians,  the  loss  was  terrible  both 
in  the  battle  and  after  it;  for  though  some  of  their  vessels  escaped 
from  the  defeat  safely  to  Chios,  others  were  so  damaged  as  to  be 
obliged  to  run  ashore  close  at  hand  on  the  promontory  of  Mykale, 
where  the  crews  quitted  them,  with  the  intention  of  marching  north- 
ward through  tlie  Ephesian  territory  to  the  continent  opposite  their 
lown  island.  We  liear  with  astonishment,  that  at  that  critical 
moment,  the  Ephesian  women  were  engaged  in  solemnizin^g  the 
Thesmoj^horia. — a  festival  celebrated  at  night,  in  the  open  air,  in 
some  uninhabited  portion  of  the  territory,  and  without  the  presence 
of  any  male  person.  As  the  Chian  fugitives  entered  the  Ephesian 
territory  by  night,  their  coming  being  neither  known  nor  antici- 
pated— it  was  believed  that  they  were  thieves  or  pirates  coming  to 
seize  the  women,  and  under  this  error  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Ephesians  and  slain.  It  would  seem  from  this  incident  that  the 
Ephesians  had  taken  no  part  in  the  Ionic  revolt,  nor  are  they  men- 
tioned amidst  the  various  contingents;  nor  is  anything  said  either  of 
Kolophon.  or  Lebedus,  or  Erae. 

The  Phokiean  Dionysius,  perceiving  that  the  defeat  of  Lade  was 
the  ruin  of  the  Ionic  cause,  and  that  his  native  city  was  again  doomed 
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to  Persian  subjection,  did  not  think  it  prudent  even  to  return  home. 
ImnK^diately  after  the  battle  he  set  sail,  not  for  PhokcTa,  but  for  the 
Piienician  coast,  at  this  moment  stripped  of  its  protecting  cruisers. 
He  seized  several  Phenician  merchantmen,  out  of  which  considerable 
profit  was  obtained:  then  setting  sail  for  Sicily,  he  undertook  the 
occupation  of  a  privateer  against  tlie  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians, 
abstaining  from  injury  toward  Greeks.  Such  an  employment  seems 
then  to  have  been  considered  perfectly  admissible.  A  considerable 
body  of  Samians  also  migrated  to  Sicily,  indignant  at  the  treachery 
of  their  admirals  in  the  battle,  and  yet  more  indignant  at  the  > 
approaching  restoration  of  their  despot  ^akes.  How^  these  Samian 
emigrants  })ecame  established  in  the  Sicilian  town  of  Zankle,  I  shall 
jnenlion  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  Sicilian  events,  which  will  come 

hereafter.  ,   -.r-,         , 

The  victory  of  Lade  enabled  the  Persians  to  attack  Muetus  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land;  they  prosecuted  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
by  undermining  the  walls,  and  by  various  engines  of  attack.  Theu* 
resources  in  this  respect  seem  to  have  been  enlarged  since  the  days 
of  ILirpa^us.  In  no  long  time  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  mis- 
erable was  the  fate  reserved  to  it.  the  adult  male  population  was 
chiefly  slain;  while  such  of  them  as  were  preserved,  together  with 
the  women  and  children,  were  sent  in  a  body  to  Susa  to  await  the 
orders  of  Darius,  who  assigned  to  them  a  residence  at  Ampe,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  temple  at  Branchidiie  was  burnt 
and  pillaged,  as  Hekata^us  had  predicted  at  the  l)egiiining  of  the 
revolt,  the  larire  treasiu'es  therein  contained  must  have  gone  far  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  Persian  army.  The  Milesian  territory  is  said 
to  have  been  altegether  denuded  of  its  former  inhabitants— the  Per- 
sians retaining  for  themselves  the  city  with  the  plain  adjoining  to  it, 
and  making  o\^er  the  mountainous  portions  to  the  Karians  of  Pedasa. 
Some  few 'of  the  Milesians  found  a  place  among  the  Samian  emi- 
grants to  Sicily.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  new^  Grecian  inhab- 
itants must  have  been  subsequently  admitted  intoMileUis;  for  it 
appears  ever  afterward  as  a  Grecian  town,  though  with  diminished 
power  and  importance. 

The  capture  of  Miletus,  in  the  sixth  year  from  the  commencement 
of  the  revolt,  carried  with  it  the  rapid  submission  of  the  neighboring 
tovv-ns  in  Karia:  and  during  the  next  summer— the  Phenician  fleet 
having  wintered  at  Miletus— the  Persian  forces  by  sea  and  land 
reconquered  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  insular  as  well  as  continental. 
Chios  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos— the  tow-ns  in  the  Chersonese— Selyni- 
bria  and  Perinthus  in  Thrace— Prokonnesus  and  Artake  in  the  Pro- 
pontis— all  these  towns  were  taken  or  sacked  by  the  Persian  and 
Phenician  fleet.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  and  Chalkedon  fled 
for  the  most  part,  without  even  awaiting  its  arrival,  to  Mesembna; 
while  the  Athenian  Miltiades  only  escaped  Persian  captivity  by  a 
rauid  fli^'ht  from  his  abode  m  the  Chersonese  to  Athens.     His  pur- 
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suers  were  indeed  so  close  upou  him,  that  one  of  his  ships,  with  his 
sou  Metiochus  on  board,  fell  into  their  hands.  As  Miltiades  had 
been  strenuous  in  urgin";  the  destmction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube, on  the  occasion  of  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  Phenicians  were 
particularly  anxious  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  as  the  most 
acceptable  of  all  Greek  prisoners  to  the  Persian  king;  who,  however, 
w^ieu  Metiochus,  the  sou  of  ^liltiades,  was  brought  to  Susa,  not  only 
did  him  no  harm,  but  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  g::\\ii  hnn 
a  Persian  wife  with  a  comfortable  nuiintenance. 

Far  otherwise  did  the  Persian  generals  deal  with  the  reconquered 
cities  on  and  near  the  coast.  The  threats  which  had  been  held  out 
before  the  battle  of  Lade  were  realized  to  the  full.  The  most  beauti- 
ful Greek  youths  and  virgins  were  picked  out,  to  be  distribute'd 
among  the  Persian  grandees  as  eunuchs  or  inmates  of  the  harems. 
The  cities,  with  their  edifices  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  were  made  a 
prey  to  the  flames;  and  in  the  case  of  the  ishmds,  Herodotus  eveu 
tells  us  that  a  line  of  Persians  was  formed  from  shore  to  shore,  whieh 
swept  each  territory  from  north  to  south,  and  drove  the  inhabitants 
out  of  it.  That  much  of  this  hard  treatment  is  well  founded,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  must  be  exaggerated  as  to  extent  of  depop- 
ulation and  destruction,  for  these  islands  and  cities  appear  ever  after- 
ward as  occupied  by  a  Grecian  population,  and  even  as  in  a  tolera- 
ble, though  reduced'  condition.  tSamos  was  made  an  exception  to 
the  rest,  laid  completely  spared  by  the  Persians,  as  a  reward  to  its 
captains  for  setting  the  example  of  desertion  at  the  battle  ot  Lade; 
while  ^akes,  the  despot  of  that  island,  Avas  reinstated  in  his  govern- 
ment.   It  appears  that  several  other  des|K)ts  were  reinstated  at  the 

same  time  in  their  respective  cities,  though  we  are  not  told  which. 

Amid  the  sulTerings  endured  by  so  many  innocent  persons,  of 
every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  the  fate  of  llistiauis  excites  but  little 
syuipatiiy.  He  was  carrying  on  his  piracies  at  Byzantium  when  ho 
learnt  the  surrender  of  ]\Iiletus;  he  then  thought  it  expedient  to  sail 
with  his  Lesbian  vessels  for  Chios,  where  admittance  was  relused  to 
liim  But  the  Chians,  weakened  as  tliey  had  been  by  the  late  battle, 
were  in  little  condition  to  resist,  so  that  he  defeated  their  troops  and 
despoiled  the  island.  During  the  present  break-up  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  there  were  doubtless  many  who  (like  the  Piioktean  Dionysius) 
did  not  choose  to  return  home  to  an  enslaved  city,  yet  had  no  fixed 
plan  for  a  new  abode.  Of  these  exiles,  a  considerable  number  put 
themselves  under  the  temporary  command  of  llislianis,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  plunder  of  Thasos.  While  besieging  that  town, 
lie  learnt  the  news  that  the  Pheuician  fleet  had  quitted  Miletus  to 
attack  the  remaining  Ionic  towns.  He  therefore  left  his  designs  on 
Thasos  unfinished,  in  order  to  go  and  defend  Lesbos.  But  in  this 
latter  island  the  dearth  of  provisions  was  such,  that  he  was  forced  to 
cross  over  to  the  continent  to  reap  the  standing  corn,  around  Atar- 
ueus  and  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Mysia  near  thfe  river  Kaikus.     Here 
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he  fell  in  with  a  considerable  Persian  force  under  Harpagus — was 
i)eaten,  compelled  to  ^ee,  and  taken  prisoner.  On  his  being  carried 
to  Sardis,  Artaphernes  the  satrap  caused  him  to  be  at  once  crucified: 
partly  no  doubt  from  genuine  hatred,  but  partly  also  under  the  per- 
suasion that  if  he  were  sent  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Susa,  he  might  again 
become  dangerous,  since  Darius  would  even  now  spare  his  life,  under 
an  indelible  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube.  The  head  of  Histioeus  was  embalmed  and  sent  up 
to  Susa,  where  Darius  caused  it  to  be  honorably  buried,  condemning 
this  precipitate  execution  of  a  man  who  had  once  been  his  preserver. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  the  capture  of  Miletus  excited  the  strong- 
est feeling,  of  mixed  sympathy  and  consternation,  among  the  Atheni- 
ans. In  the  succeeding  year  (so  at  least  we  are  led  to  think,  though 
the  date  cannot  be  positively  determined)  it  was  selected  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy) — The  Capture  of  Miletus— by  the  dramatic  poet 
Phrynichus;  wliich,  when  performed,  so  painfully  wrung  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Athenian  audience,  that  they  burst  into  tears  in  the  thea- 
ter, and  the  poet  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
draclume,  as  "  having  recalled  to  tliem  their  own  misfortune."  The 
piece  was  forbidden  to  be  afterward  acted,  and  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  Some  critics  have  supposed  that  Herodotus  has  not  correctly 
assigned  the  real  motive  whieh  determined  the  Athenians  to  impose 
this  fine;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  subjects  usually  selected  for  trag- 
edy were  portions  of  heroic  legend,  and  not  matters  of  recent  his- 
tory; so  that  the  Athenians  might  complain  of  Phrynichus  on  the 
double  gi'ound — for  having  violated  an  established  canon  of  propri- 
ety, as  well  as  for  touching  their  sensibilities  too  deeply.  Still,  I  see 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Herodotus  is  sub- 
stantiall}^  the  true  one.  Yet  it  is  very  possible  that  Phrj^nichus,  at 
an  age  when  tragic  poetry  had  not  yet  reached  its  full  development, 
might  touch  this  very  tender  subject  with  a  rough  and  offensive 
hand,  before  a  people  who  had  fair  reason  to  dread  the  like  cruel 
fate  for  themselves.  ^Escliylus,  in  his  Persa?,  would  naturally  carry 
with  him  the  full  tide  of  Athenian  sympathy,  while  dwx41ing  on  the 
victories  of  Salamis  and  Platjea.  But  to  interest  the  audience  in  Per- 
sian success  and  Grecian  suffering,  was  a  task  in  which  much  greater 
poets  than  Plirynichus  would  have  failed — and  which  no  judicious 
poet  would  have  undertaken.  The  sack  of  Magdeburg  by  Count 
Till}^  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  was  not  likely  to  be  endured  as  the 
subject  of  dramatic  representation  in  any  Protestant  town  of  Ger- 
many. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

FROM  IONIC  REVOLT  TO  BATTLE   OF   MARATHON. 

1^  the  nrccodin'r  chapter,  I  indicatocl  the  point  of  confluence 
heU^eStlR'S  streams  of  Grecian  history-the 

c«^^^  a  decided  Persian  intention  to  conquer  Attica; 

Se^K  S  in  the  form  of  a  threat  hy  Y"^^^'^''  "^uT^Ay 
^vllon  he  enicmicd  the  Athenians  to  take  back  Hippias  as  the  0 n  y 
^mmloi'or  safety,  and  afterward  converted  into  a,  pa^.  .n  he 
bosom  of  Darius  in  consequence  of  the  bui^img  ^^^^j^  ^^^ 
thi<;  tiru'  iorward  therefore,  the  atTiurs  of  Greece  and  i;cisia  come 
o  be    n  dirlct    ;^^  one  with  the  other,  and  capable  o     being 

endod  ed  much  more  than  before,  into  one  continuous  i^arnitne 
'Tl^e  Conquest  of  Ionia  bcin,  thoroughly  c^.pleU^d^  t'dl^TC     o 
r,roceeded  to  oroanize  the  future  government  ot  it,  with  a  (tcgitc  oi 
mudc^ic^^^  i^ot  often  visible  in  Persian  proceedings. 

FCvo dm'di  from  all  the  diiferent  cities,  he  compe  led  them 

U)!^^^^  *'^^'  the  amicable  settlemen    o 

H  .n  it^V  so  as  to  prevent  all  employment  of  force  by  any  one  against 
^^^^i^lKvor  he  cauJcd^he  territory  of  ^^^^^  ^^ 
ino^tsured  by  parasangs  (each  parasang  was  equal  to  thuty  staciu,  or 
nl\m^  h  e  nil  es  amf  a  half),  and  arranged  the  assessments  of  tribute 
aSS^uS^'~^  without  any  material  ^epartur^how- 

eve  foAhe  sums  which  had  been  paid  before  the  revolt.  Unlor- 
tun  lU  y  Herodotus  is  unusually  brief  in  his  allusion  0  this 
i)roSn<^  w^^k^  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  be  .d3 le 
CoiS  perfectly.     We  may,  however,  assume  it  as  certam 

that    oUi     e    (S^^^  and  the  territory  of  many  among  the  Ionic 

dtlL  if  no  of  a\l  U  materially  altered  in  consequence  of  the  i>rc. 
Sno  revolt  an(  still  more  in  consequence  ot  the  cruelties  with 
^Wh  the  sunorcs.ion  of  the  revolt  had  been  accompanied  In 
reSt    M  l?^^  ^^^  that  the  Persians  retained  for 

KthTS  the  c  t\'  ^vith  its  circumiacent  plain,  but  gave  the  moui  - 
t  i  rSion  of  the  Milesian  territory  to  the  Karians  of  Pedasa  feuch 
^m^Sd  nXm^^  naturally  call  for  fresh  me.isurement  and  assess^ 
^It  ^f  1  •  rut  .  'ind  there  inay  have  been  similar  transfers  ot  land 
inent  of  ^^^^^f  \;  '  ^\^'   f  ^.^  ,\  "  *^^^^^^^^  ti,at  the  statements  which  we 

f^il'iTeroclu      of      tA 

.il  ne  nfed    m^^        Hellenic,  afterward.     Yet  there  can  be  no  doul>t 

la  ti?y  are    1    M  and  that  the  miseries  of  those  days  as 

that  lilt}  aiepaiM  as  well  as  by  contemporary  inf or. 

1^^  :^t^'^^^^£^i^^  probably  conversed,  must  have  been 
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extreme.  New  inhabitants  would  probably  be  admitted  in  many  ol 
them,  to  supply  the  1  /ss  sustained;  and  such  infusion  of  fresh  blood 
would  strengthen  the  necessity  for  the  organization  introduced  by 
Artapherues,  in  ordei-  to  determine  clearly  the  obligations  due  from 
the  cities  both  to  the  Persian  government  and  toward  each  other. 
Herodotus  considers  tiiat  the  arrangement  w^as  extremely  benehcial 
to  the  lonians,  and  so  it  must  unquestionably  have  appeared,  coming 
as  it  did  immediately  after  so  much  previous  suffering.  He  fiirlher 
adds  that  the  tribute  then  fixed  remained  unaltered  until  his  own 
day— a  statement  requh'ing  some  comment,  which  I  reserve  until  the 

tinie  arrives  for  describing  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  alter 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece  proper. 

Meanwhile  the  intentions  of  Darius  for  the  conquest  of  Greece 
w^ere  now  effectively  manifested.  Mardonius,  invested  with  the 
supreme  command,  at  the  head  of  a  Lirgc  force,  was  sent  down  in 
the  ensuin"-  spring  for  the  purpose.  Having  reached  Kilikia  in  the 
course  of  the  march,  he  himself  got  on  ship-board  and  went  by  sea  to 
Ionia  while  his  army  marched  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hellespont. 
His  proceediiu'-  in  loiia  surprises  us,  and  seems  to  have  appeared 
surprising-  as  well  to  Herodotus  himself  as  to  his  readers,  Mardonius 
deposed  the  despots  throughout  the  various  Greek  cities;  leaving  the 

people  of  each  to  govern  themselves,  subject  to  Persian  domuiiou  and 
tribute  This  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  former  policy  of  Persia, 
and  must  be  ascril)ed  to  a  new  conviction,  doubtless  wise  and -well- 
founded,  which  had  recently  grown  up  among  the  1  ersian  leaders, 
that  on  the  Avhole  their  unpopularity  was  aggravated  more  than  their 
stren<vtli  was  increased,  by  employing  these  desi)ots  as  uistruments 
Tlie  plienomena  of  the  late  Ionic  revolt  were  well  calculated  to^  teach 
such  a  lesson;  but  we  shall  not  often  find  the  Persians  profiting  by 
experience,  throughout  the  course  of  this  history.  .  ,    ,  • 

Mardonius  did  not  remain  long  in  Ionia,  but  passed  on  with  his 
fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  land  force  had  already  arrived. 
He  transported  it  across  into  Europe,  and  began  his  march  through 
Thrace;  all  of  which  had  already  been  reduced  by  Mc-ahazus,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  the  Ionic  revolt.  Ihe  is  and 
of  Thasus  surrendered  to  Ihe  fleet  without  resistrnce,  and  the  and 
force  was  conveyed  across  the  Strymon  to  the  Greek  city  of  Akan- 
thus  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  From  hence  ]Mar- 
donius  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  subdued  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  inhabitants— perhaps  some  of  those  not  comprised^  "\  ,^^ 
dominion  of  Amyntas,  since  that  prince  had  before  submitted  to 
Megabazus.  Meanwhile  he  sent  his  fleet  to  double  the  pi'omontory 
of  Mount  Athos,  and  to  join  the  land  force  again  at  the  GuU  ot 
Therma,  wdth  a  view  of  conquering  as  much  of  Greece  as  he  could, 
and  even  of  prosecuting  the  march  as  far  as  Athens  and  I^retria;  so 
that  the  expedition  afterward  accomplished  by  Xerxes  would  have 
beeu  tried  at  least  by  Mardonius,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  earlier,  had 
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not  a  lerriblc  storm  completely  disabled  tlic  fleet.    The  sea  near 

Athos  was  then,  and  is  now,  full  of  peril  to  navigators.  One  of  the 
luirricanes  so  frequent  in  its  neighborliood  overtook  the  Persian 
tieet,  destroved  800  ships,  and  drowned  or  cast  ashore  not  less 
than  20,00(f  men.  Of  those  who  reached  the  shore,  many  died 
of  cold,  or  were  devoured  by  tlie  wild  beasts  on  that  inhospi- 
table tongue  of  land.  This  disaster  checked  altogether  the  farther 
progress  of  Mardonius,  who  also  sustained  considerable  loss  with  his 
land  army,  and  was  himself  wounded  in  a  night  attack  made  upon 
him  by  the  tribe  of  Thracians  called  Brygi.  Though  strong  enough 
to  repel  and  avenge  this  attaek,  and  to  subdue  the  Brygi,  he  was  yet 
in  no  condition  to  advance  farther.  Both  the  land  force  and  the 
fleet  w^erc  conveyed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  and  from  thence  across 
to  Asia,  with  so  much  shame  of  failure,  that  Mardonius  was  never 
jigain  employed  by  Darius;  though  we  cannot  make  out  that  the 
fault  was  imputable  to  him.  We  shall  hear  of  him  again  under 
Xerxes. 

The  ill-success  of  Mardonius  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Thasians, 
FO  recently  subdued,  witli  the  idea  of  revolting.  At  least  their  con- 
duct provoked  tin*  suspicion  of  Darius;  for  they  made  active  prepara- 
tions for  defense,  ])oth  by  building  war-ships,  and  by  strengthening 
their  fortifications.  The  Thasians  were  at  this  time  in  great  opu- 
lence, chielly  fro: ,i  gold  and  silver  mines,  both  in  their  island  and  in 
their  main-land  tcn-itory  opposite.  The  mines  at  Skapte  Hyle  in 
Thrace  yielded  tv)  theni^  an  annual  income  of  eighty  talents;  their 
total  surplus  revenue — after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  government 
so  that  the  iidiaMtants  were  entirely  untaxed— was  200  talents 
(£46,000,  if  Attic  talents;  more,  if  either  Euboic  or  ^I'gina^an).  With 
such  large  means,  they  were  enabled  soon  to  make  preparations 
which  excited  notice  among  their  neighbors;  many  of  whom  were 
doubtless  jealous  of  their  i)rosperity,  and  perhaps  inclined  to  dispute 
with  them  possession  of  the  profitable  mines  of  Skapte  Hyle.  As  in 
other  cases,  so  in  this:  the  jealousies  among  subject  neighbors  often 
procured  revelations  to  the  superior  power.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Thasians  w^ere  made  known,  and  they  were  forced  to  raze  their  for- 
tifications as  well  as  to  surrender  all  their  ships  to  the  Persians  at 

Abdera. 

Though  dissatisfied  with  Mardonius,  Darius  w^as  only  the  more 
eagerly  bent  on  his  project  of  conquering  Greece.  Hippias  was  at 
his  sitle  to  keep  alive  his  wrath  against  the  Athenians.  Orders  WTre 
dispatched  to  the  maritime  cities  of  his  empire  to  equip  both  ships  of 
w\ar  and  horse-transports  for  a  renewed  attempt.  His  intentions 
■were  probably  known  in  Greece  itself  by  this  time,  from  the  recent 
march  of  his  army  to  Macedonia.  Nevertheless,  he  now  thought  it 
advisable  to  send  heralds  round  to  most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  in  order 
to  require  from  each  the  formal  token  of  submission — earth  and 
water;  and  thus  to  ascertain  what  extent  of  resistance  his  p:v>jccted 
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expedition  w^as  likely  to  experience.  The  answers  received  were  to 
a  high  degree  favorable.  Many  of  the  continental  Greeks  sent  their 
submission,  as  well  as  all  those  islanders  to  whom  application  was 
made.  Among  the  former  we  are  probably  to  reckon  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians,  though  Herodotus  does  *^not  particularize  them. 
Among  the  latter  Naxos,  Eubo^a,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  are 
not  included;  but  ^gina,  at  that  time  the  first  maritime  power  of 
Greece,  is  expressly  in(;luded. 

Nothing  marks  so  clearly  the  imminent  peril  in  which  the  lil^erties 
of  Greece  were  now  placed,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Persians 
after  their  reconquest  of  Ionia,  as  this  abasement  on  the  part  of  the 
uEginetans,  whose  commerce  with  the  Asiatic  islands  and  continent 
doubtless  impressed  them  strongly  with  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  unsuccessful  resistance  to  the  Great  King.  But  on  the  present 
occasion  their  conduct  was  dictated  as  much  by  antipathy  to  Athens 
as  by  fear,  so  that  Greece  was  thus  tlu'eatened  with  the  intrusion  of 
the  Persian  arm  as  ally  and  arbiter  in  her  internal  contests — a  contin- 
gency which,  if  it  had  occurred  now  in  the  dispute  between  ^Egina 
and  Athens,  would  have  led  to  the  certain  enslavement  of  Greece, 
though  when  it  did  occur  nearly  a  century  afterward,  toward  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
Struggle  between  Laceda^mon  and  Athens,  Greece  had  become  strong 
enough  in  her  own  force  to  endure  it  without  the  loss  of  substantial 

independence. 

The  war  between  Thebes  and  x^gina  on  one  side,  and  Athens  on 
the  other — begun  several  years  before,  and  growing  out  of  the  con- 
nection betw^een  Athens  and  Plata'a — had  never  yet  been  terminated. 
The  /Eginetans  had  taken  part  in  that  war  from  gratuitous  feeling, 
either  of  friendship  for  Thebes  or  of  enmity  to  Athens,  without  any 
direct  ground  of  quarrel,  and  they  had  begun  the  war  even  without 
the  formality  of  notice.  Though  a  period  apparently  not  less  than 
fourteen  years  (from  about  506-492  B.C.)  had  elapsed,  the  state  of 
hostility  still  continued;  and  we  may  readily  conceive  that  Hippias, 
the  great  instigator  of  Persian  attack  upon  Greece,  w^ould  not  fail  to 
enforce  upon  all  the  enemies  of  Athens  the  prudence  of  seconding, 

or  at  least  of  not  opposing,  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  to  reinstate  him 
in  that  city.  It  was  partly  under  this  feeling,  combined  with  genu- 
me  alarm,  that  both  Thebes  and  ^gina  manifested  submissive  dis- 
positions toward  the  heralds  of  Darius. 

Among  these  heralds,  some  had  gone  both  to  Athens  and  to  Sparta, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  demanding  earth  and  water.  The  reception 
given  to  them  at  both  places  was  angry  in  the  extreme.  The  Athe- 
nians cast  the  herald  into  the  pit  called  the  Barathrum,  into  which 
they  sometimes  precipitated  public  criminals:  the  Spartans  threw  the 
herald  who  came  to  them  into  a  well,  desiring  the  imfortunate  mes- 
senger to  take  earth  and  water  from  thence  to  the  king.  The  invio- 
lability of  heralds  was  so  ancient  and  undisputed  in  Greece,  from  the 
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nicnt  could  have  instigntoa  nny  Grecian  cm  mnnj  i  ji,,.„,,elve8 

But  to  the  LaccltrTnoiiuuis,  now  f  ^,  f  I"  "f^'j^fp^.Tl  ahvay.  in  the 
fs  the  first  of  .11  Grcohm  «t^'^^' »'j^^,  '  ..  ^^.a'  o  n'o  9  an  iusnlt  as  to 
character  of  supevu.rs,  ^''~^'^'i^^T:^:^dt\ou  of  established 
Imnish  from  Ihcir  minds  foi  "'c  '  >  •  '' ,  '^..^.-e,.  to  repent  of  the 
obiijrations.  Tl.ey  ca.ne  ,^"''3*'' '  >;,^  a'  t'  ,  cause'  of  misfor- 
act  as  hisl.ly  cnnnnal  «  ^^   »     J     P"^     /^.^,,,.,  ,,,-,envard.    How 

tunes  Avl.ich  overto..k  them  t       tj  «  "^  \      >  >,!^;,,f„,,  r,,count. 
they  tried  at  tl>al  tune   o  exp  ate  i^     ^  •''   ' ['j  f,"^  ^f  j,,e   gpavtans 
But  if.  on  the  one  hand,  the  ^\7'»^ ''.;.-„   •[  ^,,s  on  the  other 
hurried  them  into  'l-'^.f '"""f^.!';". Sis    f  G;eee7ly  rousing  Ibem 
hand  of  si-nal  use  to  tl'*^ -f  »^'' '  ,  ;^4  ^   ,^^,^^^^^  them  with 

out  of  their  apathy  as  to  tl'^  f^nm.R  nnfKkr     nd      •   j,^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

rc-ard  to  him  in  the  same  state  "^,  >"'^^P'  "'{_  ",  |,e,^vcen  Athens  and 
Ei^lria.  We  sec  at  once  the  ^«"f  ^  '"f  .^^prc  e.  a  complaint  at 
Sparta.      The  Athenians  for  the  A^;*      "'M  ™^,^       and  \vater  to 

S'pavta  «,?«i««t.tl'%^?^'"f,,"f,£y  ^^;*ne  \df^  ^,.,,,  „f  ,nmity  to 
Parius-accusing  them  othaMn  ^^"';''^  .;„„,,  ^vilh  the  Persian. 
Athens,  and  in  order  to  •n^'i*^^  ^ViLiI'V  in- upon  Sparta,  as 
Tins  they  represent.ed  Jl^^^r^^^^^^^^f^^^^pola,  Klco- 
head  "f  Greece,  to  merferc^  over  to  S^a  to  take  meas'uiies  against 
r" -uuho;!  "oflhi'lir  prrcicling.  "  for  the  general    beneht  of 

"S  proceeding  now  hef ore  ^^^ ^^P^J^S^^  ^'^ 
progress  of  Grc<.u.iynstoy.K  >s  the  f^^^^  ^^.^1^  ^ 

cal  ma.n  Testation  ot  Hellas  as  an  ''.-=' ^f^'V,  ,-,.,,•;*  „f  ;,«  rnemhers.  the 
chief,  and  obligations  of  a  certain  f!'    . "" J'  «    ;U t  of  ts  me        ^  ^^^^^ 

regh^ct  or  violation  <.f  which  ^^^f'  "Ji'^L^.t^PVi  o^^^^^^^  how  the  Greek 
already  pointed  out  several  .^^'^^'f ^.  [  f  ^ev^m^^^^^^  states,  became 
political  mind,   beginning   f  om  "^""^  :fj|^^„j  ^^..^..^  ^vith  mutual 

ira.U.ally  prepared  ^^' ^^'^J^^^^S^ n^^^^<^^  '^'"<^^- 
obligations  and  power  ^ ,?  !  „  '  ru  ('7  Imt  now  distinctly  manifest 
an  idea  never  fully  carried  into  \'r'.' '  '^.l  "'j^'  uired  power  and  K'rri- 
aiul  partially  ^V^^^^.^^'^^'^^^^^rLA  political  tra- 

torv  of  Sparta,  her  ""l'*'?7,  j  ,X  "^'  '  ,oward  her  such  as  was  not 
diti(.ns,  create  an  unconscious  def.icncetov%.n  proceedings 

felt  toward  any  other  state  J^ext  ^''«  '^^<^^"  ,,  sumiiioning  and 
against  Athens  after     »«  ^^^r^t^^'^i'^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  allies,  with 

conducting  to  war  a  duster  of  ««^'*-";  ''»'=.  ^^.g^an  imposing  perma- 
certain  formalities  which  give  to  the  ^^ 

ncnce  and  solemnity      Thii  .mei  10  foreigners  who  invite 
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this  duty  of  Protector  general.     She  refused  the  lonians  and  the 
Samian  Mc-^andrius,  as  well  as  the  Piataeans,  in  spite  of  their  entreat- 
ies founded  on  common  Hellenic  lineage:  the  expedition  which  she 
undertook  a2:ain3t  Polykrates  of  Samos  was  founded  upon  private 
motives  for  displeasure,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  Laeedsemouians 
themselves:  moreover,  even  if  all  these  requests  had  been  granted, 
she  might  have  seenied  to  be  rather  obeying  a  generous  sympathy 
than  perlorming  a  duty  incumbent  upon  her  as  superior.     But  in  the 
CMse  r.ow  before  us,  of  Athens  airainst  ^.gina,  the  latter  considera- 
tion  stands  distinctly  prominent.     Atiiens  is  not  a  member  of  the 
cluster  of  Spartan  allies,  nor  does  shechiim  the  compassion  of  Sparta, 
as  defenseless  a^-ninst  an  overpowering  Grecian  neighbor.     She  com- 
plains of  a  Pan-Hellenic  obligation  as  having  been  contravened  by 
the  iE<'inetans  to  her  detriment  and  danger,  and  calls  upon  Sparta  to 
enforce  upon  the  delincptents  respect  to  these  obligations.     For  the 
first  time  in  Grecian  history,  such  a  call  is  made;  for  the  tirst  time  m 
Grecian   history,   it  is  effectively  answered.     We  may  well  aoiibt 
whether  it  would  have  been  thus  answered— considering  the  tardy 
11  n impressible,  and  home  keeping  character  of    the  Spartans,    with 
their  general   insensibility  to  distant  dangers— if  the  adventure  ot 
the  Persian  herald  had  not  occurred  to  gall  their  pride  beyond  endur- 
ance—to drive  them  into  unpardonable  hostility  with  the  Great  Kin| 
—and  to  cast  them  into  the  same  boat  with  Athens  for  keeping  olt 
an  enemy  who  threatened  the  common  liberties  ot  Hellas. 

From  this  time,  then,  we  may  consider  that  there  exists  a  recog- 
nized ])olitical  union  of  Greece  against  the  Persian-or  at  least  sonie- 
thino-  as  near  to  a  political  union  as  Grecian  temper  wdl  permit— witl^ 
Spar'ta  as  its  head  for  the  present.  To  such  a  pre-eminence  of  Sparta, 
Grecian  history  had  been  gradually  tending.  But  the  tinal  event 
which  placed  it  beyond  dispute,  and  which  humbled  for  the  time  her 
ancient  and  only  rival— Argos— is  now  to  be  noticed. 

It  was  about 'three  or  four  years  before  the  arrival  of  these  1  er- 
sian  heralds  in  Greece,  and  nearly  at  the  time  when  Miletus  was 
besieged  by  the  Persian  generals,  that  a  war  broke  out  between  Sparta 
and  trffos— on  what  grounds  Herodotus  does  not  inform  us  Kleo- 
nienes,  encouraged  by  a  promise  of  the  oracle  that  he  should  take 
Arixos  led  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Lrasinus 
the  border  river  of  tJie  Argeian  territory.  But  the  sacrihces,  witiiout 
which  no  river  could  be  crossed,  were  so  unfavorable,  that  he  a  tered 
his  course,  extorted  some  vessels  from  ^gina  and  Sikyon,  and  car- 


forces  clown  to  resisi  mm,  lue  two  uiunv::?  ji.i.iv^v.    .^.v-^,  ...  ..^^  ^- 
near  Tiryns.     Kleomenes,  by  a  piece  of  simplicity  on  the  part  ot  .hi 
enemies  which  we  find    it  difficult   to   credit    in    Herodotus,  wn 
enabled  to  attack  them  unprepared,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory. 
For  the  Aro-eians  (the  historian  states)  w^re  so  afraid  ot  being  over- 
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reached  by  stratagem,  in  the  post  which  their  army  occupied  over 
against  the  enemy,  that  they  hstened  for  the  commands  proclaimed 
aloud  by  the  Lacedaemonian  herald,  and  performed  with  their  own 
army  the  same  order  which  they  thus  heard  given.  This  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Kleomenes,  who  conmiunicated  private  notice  to  his 
soldiers,  that  wlien  the  herald  proclaimed  orders  to  goto  dinner,  they 
should  not  obey,  but  immediately  stand  to  their  arms.  We  are  to 
presume  that  the  Argeian  camp  was  sutticiently  near  to  that  of  the 
Lacedamiouians  to  enable  them  to  hear  the' voice  of  the  herald — yet 
not  within  sight,  from  the  nature  of  the  giound.  Accordingly,  so 
soon  as  the  Argeians  heard  the  herald  in  the  enemy's  camp  proclaim 
the  word  to  go  to  dinner,  tliey  went  to  dinner  themselves.  In  this 
disorderly  condition  they  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  the  Spar- 
tans. Many  of  them  perished  in  the  tield,  while  the  fugitives  took 
refuge  in  a  thick  grove  consecrated  to  their  eponymous  hero  Argus. 
Kleomenes  having  inclosed  them  therein,  yet  thinking  it  safer  to 
employ  de(teit  ratlier  than  force,  ascertained  from  deserters  the  names 
of  the  chief  Argeians  thus  shut  up,  and  then  invited  them  out  suc- 
cessively by  means  of  a  herald — pretending  that  he  had  received  their 
ransom'  and  that  they  were  released.  As  fast  as  each  man  came  out 
he  was  put  to  death; 'the  fate  of  these  unhappy  suiTerers  being  con- 
cealed from  their  comrades  within  the  grove  by  the  thickness  of  the 
foliage,  until  some  one  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  tree  detected  and  pro- 
clainied  the  destruction  going  on— after  about  fifty  of  the  victims  had 
perished.  Unable  to  entice  any  more  of  the  Argeians  from  their 
consecrated  refuge,  which  they  still  vainly  hoped  would  protect 
them — Kleomenes  set  fire  to  the  grove  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
The  persons  within  it  appear  to"  have  been  destroyed  either  by  fire 
or  by  sword.  After  the  confiagration  had  begun,  he  inquired  for  the 
first  time  to  whom  the  grove  belonged,  and  learned  that  it  belonged 
to  the  hero  Argus.  Not  less  than  6,000  citizens,  the  fiower  and 
strenirth  of  Argos,  perished  in  this  disastrous  battle  and  retreat. 
So  completely  was  the  city  prostrated,  that  Kleomenes  might  easily 
have  taken  if,  had  he  chosen  to  march  thither  forthwini  and  attack 
it  with  vio-or.  If  we  are  to  believe  later  historians  whom  Pausanias, 
Polvjenus,  and  Plutarch  have  copied,  he  did  n.arch  thither  and 
attack  it,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  valor  of  the  Argeian  women ;  who, 
in  the  dearth  of  warriors  occasioned  by  the  rec^Mit  defeat,  took  arms 
along  with  the  slaves,  headed  by  the  poetess  Telesilla,  and  gallantly 
defended  the  walls.  This  is  ]>rol)al)ly  a  myth,  generated  by  a  desire 
to  cnd)odv  in  detail  the  dictum  of  the  oracle  a  little  before,  about 
**the  female  conipiering  the  male."  Without  meaning  to  deny  that 
the  Arizeian  women  mitrht  have  been  capable  of  achieving  so  patriotic 
a  deed,  if  Kleomenes  had  actually  marchrd  to  the  attack  of  their 
city — ^xe  are  compelled  by  the  distinct  statement  of  Herodotus  to 
atlirm  that  he  never  did  attack  it.  Immediately  after  the  burning  of 
the  sacred  grove  of  Argos,  he  dismissed   the   bulk   of  his  army  to 
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Sparta,  retaining  only  1000  choice  troops— with  whom  he  marched 
up  to  the  Herneuin,  or  irreat  temple  of  Here,  between  Argos  and 
iNlykenae,  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  priest  in  attendance  forbade  him 
to  enter,  saying  that  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  in 
the  temple.  But  Kleomenes  had  once  already  forced  his  way  into 
the  sanctuary  of  Athene  on  the  Athenian  acropolis,  in  spite  of  the 
priestess  and  her  interdict— and  he  now  acted  still  more  brutally 
toward  the  Argeian  priest,  for  he  directed  his  helots  to  drag  him 
from  the  altar  and  scourge  him.  Having  offered  sacrifice,  Kleomenes 
returned  with  his  remaining  forces  to  Sparta. 

But  the  armv  whom  he  had  sent  home  returned  with  a  full  persua- 
sion that  Argos  might  easily  have  been  taken— that  the  king  alone 
was  to  blame  for  having  missed  the  opportunity.  As  soon  as  he  him- 
self retiu-ned,  his  enemies  (perhaps  his  colleague  Demaratus)  brought 
him  to  trial  before  the  ephors  on  a  charge  of  having  been  bribed, 
airainst  which  he  defended  himself  as  follows.  He  had  invaded  the 
hostile  territory  on  tiie  faith  of  an  assurance  from  the  oracle  that  he 
should  take  Argos;  but  so  soon  as  he  had  burnt  down  the  sacred 
grove  of  the  hero  Argus  (without  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged),  he 
became  at  once  sensible  that  this  was  all  that  the  god  meant  by  taking 
ArqoH,  and  therefore  that  the  divine  promise  had  been  fully  realized. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  conunence  any 
fresh  attack,  until  he  had  ascertained  whether  the  gods  would  approve 
it  and  would  irrant  him  success.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  sacri- 
ficed in  the  Heranmi.  There,  though  his  sacrifice  was  favorable,  he 
observed  that  the  fiame  kindled  on^the  altar  flashed  back  from  the 
bosom  of  the  statue  of  Here,  and  not  from  her  head.  If  the  flame 
had  flashed  from  her  head,  he  would  have  known  at  once  that  the 
gods  intended  him  to  take  the  city  by  storm;  but  the  flash  from 
her  bosom  plainly  indicated  that  the  topmost  success  was  out  of  his 
reach,  and  that  he  had  already  reaped  all  the  glories  which  they 
intended  for  him.  We  may  see  that  Herodottis,  though  he  refrains 
from  criticising  this  storv,  suspects  it  to  be  a  fabrication.  Not  so  the 
Spartan  ephors.  To  them  it  appeared  not  less  true  as  a  story  than 
triumphant  as  a  defense,  insuring  to  Kleomenes  an  honorable  ac- 
quittal. .  ^        ,  .  A 

Though  this  Spartan  king  lost  the  opportunity  of  takmg  Argos, 

his  victories  already  gained  had  inflicted  upon  her  a  blow  such  as 
she  did  not  recover  for  a  generation,  putting  her  for  a  time  out  of 
all  condition  to  dispute  the  primacy  of  Greece  with  Laceda^num.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  both  in  legend  and  in  earliest  history, 
Ar^^-os  stands  forth  as  the  first  power  in  Greece,  with  legendary 
chums  to  headship,  and  decidedly  above  LacedcCmon;  who  gradually 
usurps  from  her,  first  the  reality  of  superior  j^ower,  next  the  recog- 
nition of  pre-eminence— and  is  now,  at  the  period  which  we  have 
reached,  taking  upon  herself  both  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  a 
presiding  state  over  a  bodv  of  allies  who  arc  bound  both  to  her  and 
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tr,  Pifh  Other     Her  title  to  this  honor,  however,  was  never  nclniitted 
it  Apvos  and  it"   very  probable  that  the  war  just  desenl.ed  arew  in 
«ome  waV  or  otVer  out  of  the  i.icreasinn:  presiaeutiai  power  wh.eh 
r?n  umsHnces  were  tending  lo  throw  into  her  hands.     Now  the  coni- 
^^^^^^^Vros^r.^^(^  of  Argos  was  one  essenfal  condit.on  to 
Fi  Vm.iot  nco   isiti<.n  of  this  power  by  Sparta.     Oecurriiig  as  it  did 
ortlnx^cM'''  rs    elore  thJ above-recouitted  adventure  of  the  her- 
nkls   it  removed  the  only  rival  at  that  time  both  willing  and  able  to 
Smnete™h  Sparta-a  rival  who  might  wll  have  prevented  any 
elSe  un  on  under  another  chief,  though  she  eould  n<>  longer  have 
!Sd  any  Pan-Hellenic  ascendency  for  heiself-a  rival  who  won  d 
t,^v  '  seeoiKled^E-ina  in  her  submission  to  tlie  Persians,  and  would 
hus  have  1  unedlncurably  the  defensive  force  of  Greece.      1  lie  ships 
w  ic    laeomenes  ha<l  obtained  from  the  ^ginetans  as  well  as  from 
trSkyo.rns,  as^ainst  their  own  will,  for  landing  his  troops 
Naur  ia  brou-rht  upon  hotii  these  cities  the  enmity  ot  Argos  ^^h    h 
tl.f Sikvoni  ns  compromised  bv  paying  n  sum  of  money,  while  He 
7^^.vinrtanrrefuse°l  to  do  so.     The  circumstances  of  the  Kleomemc 
^fh.    tin  ft  he  effect  not  only  of  enfeel)ling  Argos.  hut  of  alieiiat- 
hi'.r  her  from  her  natural  allies  and  supporters,  and  clearing   the 

^t;;iSgu::sriSE^:;;^i^^redhyAn^ 

nosf  of  inauiy  f  nd  pnnishnv-nl.  He  was  pr.x.'cd.ng  to  se,/.e  and 
Earry  ™'  s  prtoners  -several  of  the  leading  Jiginelans,  ^vhcn  Knus 
and  so  e  oti.ers  among  them  opposed  to  him  a  "'">"*='"f,;^f^""^^.' 
t.  in  lain  that  he  came  without  any  regular  warrant  tiom  Spaita 
ai  m  er  11  e  inrtuence  of  Athenian  bribes-that  m  order  to  carry 
a  1.0  it-  lo  h  he  Spartan  kings  ought  to  come  together  It  was  not 
of  iriow  accord  that  the  .Eginetaus  ventured  to  adopt  so  danger- 
o  u  a  CO  .r-e  Demaratus,  the  colleague  of  Kleomenes  in  the  ]um(.r 
o    P^'cl  le  d  line  of  kings,  had  suggested  to  them  the  step,  and  prom- 

iA  o  caSv  tl^m  through  it  in  i^>fety.     T^Jf-^.m  "  But  in  Z 

coordinate  kin'>9  was  no  new  phenomenon  at  bpaita.     Jiut,  in  inc 

ras    of  De.n  1   Uis  and  Kleomenes,  it  had  broken  out  some  years  pre- 

vt^nsfvonte  occasion  of  the  march  against  Attica.    Hence  Demara- 

us      ath    '  his  coll«^nie  more  than  evr,  enten-d  into  the  present 

hi      -with  the  ^Eghietans  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  frtisl      - 

his    nlervention!     He  succeeded,  so  that  Kleomenes  was  eom- 

flcd  to  re  .no  Sparta;  not  without  unequivocal  menace  against 

^ius  am!  the  other  ".Eginetans  who  had  repelled  him,  and  not  with- 

n.it  •>  thoroii"-h  determination  to  depose  Demaratus. 

It  I  mS  a  suspicious  had  always  attached  to  the  legitimacy  of 
Dcm-  ul's  b  r  h.  His  reputed  father  Aristo,  having  had  no  c^- 
whi-  1  v  two  successive  wives,  at  last  became  enamored  ot  the  wife 
of  ll"f  en    Agetus-a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty-and  entrapped 
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liim  into  an  ascreement,  whereb}^  each  solemnly  bound  himself  to  sur- 
render anythiniz:  belonging  to  bim  which  the  other  might  ask  for. 
Tliat  which  Agetus  asked  from  Aristo  was  at  once  given.  In  return, 
the  lalter  demanded  to  have  the  wife  of  Agetus,  wiio  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  lequest,  and  indignantly  comjilained  of  having  been 
cheated  into  a  sacrifice  of  all  others  the  most  painful :  nevertheless  the 
oath  was  peremptory,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The  birth  ot 
Demaratus  took  place  so  soon  after  this  change  of  husbands,  that 
when  it  was  first  made  knovvn  to  Aristo,  as  he  sat  upon  a  bench  along 
with  the  epliors,  he  counted  on  his  fingers  the  number  of  months  since 
Jus  marriage,  and  exclaimed  with  an  oalh, "  The  child  cannot  be  mine." 
He  soon,  however,  retracted  his  opinion,  and  acknowledged  the  child, 
wlio  grew  up  without  any  question  being  publicly  raised  as  to  his 
birth,"an(l  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  But  the  original  words 
of  Aristo-had  never  been  forgotten,  ami  private  suspicions  were  still 
cherished  that  Demaratus  wa"s  really  the  son  of  his  mother's  first  hus- 
band. 

Of  these  suspicions  Kleomenes  now  resolved  to  avail  himself, 
exciting  Leotychides,  the  next  heir  in  the  Prokleid  line  of  kings,  to 
impugn  pul)Hcly  the  leiritimacy  of  Demaratus — engaging  to  second 
him  with  all  his  infiiience  as  next  in  order  for  the  crown— and  exact- 
ing in  leturn  a  ])romi.se  that  he  would  support  the  intervention  against 
7^>ina.  Leotychides  was  animated  not  merely  by  ambition,  btit  also 
by  private  eninily  against  Demaratus,  who  had  disappointed  him  of 
Ins  intended  bride,  "lie  warmly  entered  into  tlie  scheme,  arraigned 
Demaratus  as  no  true  llerakleid,  and  produced  evidence  to  prove  the 
oricrjnal  doubts  expressed  by  Aristo.  A  serious  dispute  was  thus 
raised  at  Sparta,  wherein  Kleomenes,  espousing  the  pretensions  of 
Leotychides,  recommended  that  the  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
Demaratus  should  l)e  decided  ])y  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle. 
Through  the  iufiuence  of  Kobon,  a  powerful  native  of  Delphi,  he 
procured  from  tlie  Pythian  priestess  an" answer  pronouncing  that 
Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Aristo.  Leotychitles  thus  became 
king  of  the  Prokleid  line,  while  Demaratus  descended  into  a  private 
station,  and  was  elected  at  the  ensuing  solemnity  of  the  Gymnopiedia 
to  an  official  function.  The  new  king,  imable  to  repress  a  burst  of 
triumphant  spite,  sent  an  attendant  to  ask  him  in  the  pul)lic  theater, 
how  he  felt  as  an  oflicer  after  having  once  been  a  king.  Stung  with 
this  insidt,  Demaratus  replied  that  he  himself  had  tri(  d  them  both, 
and  that  Leotychides  might  in  time  come  to  try  them  both  also:  the 
question  (lie  added)  shall  bear  its  fruit— great  eVil,  or  great  good,  to 
Sparta.  So  saying  he  covered  his  face  and  retired  home  fr()rii  the 
theater— offered  a  solemn  farewell  sacrilice  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Iler- 
keios,  and  solemnly  adjur(?d  his  mother  to  declare  to  him  who  his 
real  father  was— then  at  once  quitted  Sparta  for  Elis,  under  pretense 
of  i2;oing  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle. 

Demaratus  was  well  known  to  be  a  high-spirited  and  ambitious 
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man— noted,  amoni!;  other  things,  as  the  only  Lacedaemonian  king 
down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  who  had  ever  gained  a  chariot  victory 
at  Olympia.  Hence  Kleomeues  and  Leotvchides  became  alarmed  at 
the  mischief  whicli  he  might  do  them  in  exile.  By  the  law  of 
Sparta,  no  Herakleid  was  allowed  to  establish  his  residence  out  of 
the  country,  on  i)ain  of  deatli.  This  marks  the  sentiment  of  the 
Laceda^noniaiis,  and  Demaratus  was  not  the  less  likely  to  give 
trouble  because  they  had  pronounced  him  illegitimate.  Accordingly 
they  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  seized  him  in  the  island  of  Zakyn- 
thus.  But  the  Zakyntliiaus  would  not  consent  to  surrender  him,  so 
that  he  passed  unobstructed  into  Asia,  where  he  presented  himself  to 
Darius,  and  was  received  with  abundant  favors  and  presents.  We 
shall  hereafter  find  him  the  companion  of  Xerxes,  giving  to  that 
monarch  advice  such  as,  if  it  had  been  acted  upon,  would  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  Grecian  independence;  to  which  however  he 
would  have  been  even  more  dangerous,  if  he  had  remained  at  home 
as  king  of  Sparta. 

Meanwhile  Kleomenes,  having  obtained  a  consentient  colleague  in 
Leotychides,  went  with  him  over  to  ^gina,  eager  to  revenge  himself 
for  the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him.  To  the  requisition 
and  presence  of  the  two  kings  jointly,  the  ^ginetans  did  not  dare  to 
oppose  any  resistance.  Kleomenes  made  choice  often  citizens  emi- 
nent for  wealth,  station,  and  influence,  among  Avhom  were  Krius  and 
another  person  named  Kiisrtmbus,  the  two  most  powerful  men  in 
the  island.  Conveying  them  away  to  Athens,  he  deposited  them  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  gene- 
rally were  found  by  the  Persian  armament  which  landed  at  Mara- 
thon, the  progress  of  which  wx*  are  now  about  to  follow.  And  the 
events  just  recounted  were  of  material  injportance,  considered  in 
their  indirect  l)earing  upon  the  success  of  that  armament.  Sparta 
had  now,  on  the  invitation  of  Athens,  assumed  to  herself  for  the 
first  time  a  formal  Pan-hellenic  primacy,  her  ancient  rival  Argos 
beini;:  too  much  broken  to  contest  it— her  two  kings,  at  this  juncture 
imanimous,  employ  their  presiding  interference  in  coercing  ^gina, 
and  placing  J^]ginetan  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Athens.  The  J^gi- 
nctans  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  purchase  victory  over  a 
iieidibor  and  rival  at  the  cost  of  submission  to  Persia,  and  it  was 
the  Spartan  interference  only  which  restrained  them  from  assailing 
Athens  conjointly  with  the  Persian  invaders;  thus  leaving  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians' free,  and  their  courage  undhninished  for  the  com- 
ing trial. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  Persian  force,  brought  together  in  consequence 
of  the  j^reparation  made  during  the  last  two  years  in  every  part  of 
the  (empire,  had  assembled  in  the  Aleian  plain  of  Kilikia  near  the  sea. 
A  fieet  of  600  armed  triremes,  together  with  many  transports  both 
for  men  and  heroes,  was  Ijrouirht  hither  for  their  embarkation:  the 
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troops  were  put  on  board  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Samos  in 
Ionia.  The  Ionic  and  ^olic  Greeks  constituted  an  important  part 
of  this  armament,  w^iile  the  Athenian  exile  Hippias  w^as  on  board  as 
guide  and  auxiliary  in  the  attack  of  Attica.  The  generals  were 
Datis,  a  Median— and  Artaphernes  son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  so 
named,  and  ne])hew  of  Darius.  We  may  remark  that  Datis  is  the 
first  person  of  Median  hneage  who  is  mentioned  as  appointed  to  high 
command  after  the  accession  of  Darius,  which  had  been  preceded 
and  marked,  as  I  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  by  an  outbreak  of 
hostile  nationality  between  the  3Iedes  and  Persians.  Their  instruc- 
tions were,  generall3^  to  reduce  to  subjection  and  tribute  all  such 
Greeks  as  had  not  already  given  earth  and  water.  But  Darius 
directed  them  most  particularly  to  conquer  Eretria  and  Athens,  and 
to  bring  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  into  his  presence.  These  orders 
were  literally  meant,  and  probably  neither  the  generals  nor  the 
soldiers  of  this  vast  armament  doubted  that  they  would  be  literally 
executed;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  wives,  or  rather 
the  widows,  of  men  like  Themistokles  and  Aristeides  would  be  seen 
among  a  mournful  train  of  Athenian  prisoners  on  the  road  from 
Sardis  to  Susa,  thus  accoinplishing  the  wish  expressed  by  queen 
Atossii  at  the  instance  of  Demokedes. 

The  recent  terrific  storm  near  Mount  Athos  deterred  the  Persians 
from  following  the  example  of  Mardonius,  and  taking  their  course 
by  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace.  It  w^as  resolved  to  strike  straight 
across  the  iEgean  (the  mode  of  attack  which  intelligent  Greeks  like 
Themistokles  most  feared,  even  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes)  from 
Samos  to  Eub(i?a,  attacking  the  intermediate  islands  in  the  w^ay. 
Among  those  islands  was  Naxos,  wiiich  ten  years  before  had  stood  a 
long  seige,  and  gallantly  repelled  the  Persian  Megabates  with  the 
:M)iesian  Aristagoras.  It  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Datis  to 
efface  this  stain  on  the  Persian  arms  and  to  take  a  signal  revenge  on 
the  Naxians.  Crossing  from  Samos  to  Naxos,  he  landed  his  army  on 
the  island,  which  he  found  an  easier  prize  than  he  had  expected.  The 
terrified  citizens,  abandoning  their  town,  fied  with  their  families  to 
the  highest  summits  of  their  mountains;  w^hile  the  Persians,  seizing 
as  slaves  a  few  who  had  been  dilatory  in  flight,  burnt  the  unde- 
fended towm  with  its  edifices,  sacred  and  profane. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  difference  in  Grecian  sentiment  towards 
the  Persians  created  bv  the  terror-striking  reconquest  of  Ionia,  and 
bv  the  exhibition  of  a  large  Phenician  fleet  in  the  ^Egean.  The 
sfren<''th  of  Naxos  was  the  same  now^  as  it  had  been  before  the  Ionic 
revolt,  and  the  successful  resistance  then  made  miglit  have  lieen 
supposed  likely  to  nerve  the  (x)urage  of  its  inhabitants.  Yet  such  is 
the  fear  now  inspired  by  a  Persian  armament,  that  the  eight  thousand 
Naxian  hoplites  abandon  their  towns  and  their  gods  without  striking 
a  blow,  and  think  of  nothing  l)ut  personal  safety  for  themselves  and 
their  families.     A  sad  augury  for  Athens  and  Eretria! 
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■F-rnm  Naxos  Datis  dispatched  Ids  fleet  round  the  otlior  Cycladcs 
isl^  r  iTmdHnu;  h^m  cnich  hostages  for  fidelity  aud  a  conlmgent  to 
nm^e    d"  riny.     With  tl.c  sacred  island  of  De  os,  l"'^vever     e 
Xtendei- V   and  resix-ctfully.     The  Delians  had  fled  before  his 
m'nr  chio  ten  s  but  Datis  sent  a  herald  to  invite  them  b.,ek  again. 
pSed  !o  im-ser^e  their  persons  aud  property  ;-:'■'«';.  ^'-P^^ 
cl  limed  lliat  he  had  received  express  orders  from  the  Gicat  l^i'ig  lo 
rcwrencc      e  i-^land  in  whicli  Apollo  an<l  Artnnis  Avere  born      His 
act   cor't^  onded  ^vilh  this  language;  for  the  fleet  was  not  a  lowt^d 
uffouc  Itl  e  island,  and  he  himself,  landing  with  only  a  few  alteud- 
M nts   olTer'd  a  uiagnilicent  sacrilice  at  the  altar.     As  a  largo  portion 
of  his  armament  t°)nsisted  of  Ionic  Greeks,  such  pronouncrd  respect 
fn     hP  ilb  "(1  of  D.'los  may  probablv  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  of 
.itiivin-'  tl.^.i.  n.  igi  .us  feelings;  for" in  their  days  of  ear  y    reedom 
Sis  islaml  had  been  the  scene  of  their  solemn  periodical  leslivals,  as 
T  li'^vfi 'ill  p:idv  more  tlian  once  remarked.  .,      ,  i   j 

Purs    ng  IsZ  rse  without  resistance  along  the  islands,  and  de- 

nv  n  lii  "  re-enforccnuents  as  well  as  hostages  from  each,I)a(is  at  length 

t  2e  f  the  soutliernniost  portion  of  Euba-a-the  town  o    Karystus 

a    1   Urte^rhory.      The   Karystiaus   at  first  refused  eilher   o  give 

host',  es  or     furnish  re-enforn'ments  against  their  inendsand  neigh- 

bS°  But    ley   were  sp.edilv  compelled    to    submission  by  the 

5;;  essive  devaiition  of  \he  invaders..    This  was  the    -     f  ^   ' 

rSstance  which  Datis  had  yet  experienced;  ""^^  t''^.  |«"f  >  ^"^^^^ 

whu'li  it  was  overcome  gave  him  a  promising  oineu  as  to  his  success 

■iirninst  Eretria  whither  he  soon  arrived.  .  ,    ,  •.     ,„ 

"The  desti  a  o„  of  the  armament  was  no  secret  to  the  inhabitants 

of  tl  is  fue    city  anmng  wlu.n,  consternation 

^HT  n.n  es   was  t  e  rei'gnin-  sentiment.     They  made  application  to 
U  ^irfor'aTAvf.ich  was  il-a.lily  and  conveniently  altorded  totheni 
.V  me. ns  of  those  four  thousand  kleruehs  or  out-citi/.eiis  whom  the 
a\i  m  uis  ha  1  plante(l  sixteen  years  before  in  tlie  neighbonng  tern- 
u,  V  o/  Ch-  k  s'    Notwithstiuulin-  such  re-enf.;roement    however 
nvuiv  of  Uk^  despaired  of  d.-fending  the  city,  and  thought  only  of 
sceku."  s  cUeV   /ti.e  unussailal,le  summits  of  the  islnnd,  as  the  more 
numen,us  and   povverful  Naxians  ha.l  already  done  before  them; 
w      e     notl^r  party,  treacherously  seeking  th<-ir  o^..n  profit  out  of 
t  e    u     c    damity:  av  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  betraying  the 
itv  t^^,  the  Fers"  ns     though  a  public  resolution  was  taken  todefcnd 
h,^\tv   vet  so  manifest  was  the  absence  of  that  stoutness  of  heart 
wdecoufraloe  avail  to  save  it.  that  a  heading  Eretrian  named 
iiS  lines  was  not  ashamed  to  forewarn  the  four  th.n.sand  Athen  a 
n  M^s  of  the  cominsi  treason,  and  urge  them  to  save  themselves  before 
u'  as  too  hue     -nicy  followed  his  advice  and  passed  over  to  Attica 
V-  w  IV   d-  OnMHis-  while  the  Persians  dis<.mt«u-ked  their  troops,  and 
e  .    tL  r  liorses     n  expectation  that  the  E.etrians  wouUl  come  out 
ad).       t  Tamyua.  and  other  places  in  the  lernt..ry.      As  the 
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Eretrians  did  not  come  out,  thcj  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  city, 
and  for  some  days  met  with  a  brave  resistance,  so  that  the  loss  on 
botli  sides  was  considerable.  At  length  two  of  the  leading  citizens, 
Euphorbus  and  Philagrus,  with  others,  betrayed  Eretria  to  the 
besiegers;  its  temples  were  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  dragged  into 
slavery.  It  is  impossible  to  credit  the  exaggerated  statement  of 
Plato,  which  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Persians  at  Eretria  as  it  had 
been  before  applied  by  Herodotus  to  the  Persians  at  Cliios  and  Samos 
— that  they  swept  the  territory  clean  of  inhabitants  by  joining  hands 
and  forming  a  line  across  its  whole  breadth.  Evidently  this  is  an 
idea,  illustrating  the  possible  effects  of  numbers  and  ruinous  conquest, 
wiiich  has  been  woven  into  the  tissue  of  historical  statements,  like  so 
many  other  illustrative  ideas  in  the  writings  of  Greek  authors.  That 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  as  prisoners, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  traitors  who  betrayed  the  town 
were  spared  and  rewarded  by  the  Persians,  and  we  see  plainh^  that 
either  some  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  left,  or  new  settlers 
introduced,  when  we  lind  tiu!  Eretrians  reckoned  ten  years  afterwards 
anu)ng  the  opponents  of  Xerxes. 

Datis  had  thus  accomplished  with  little  or  no  resistance  one  of  the 
two  express  objecls  commanded  by  Darius,  and  his  army  were  elated 
with  the  confident  hope  of  soon  completing  the  other.  After  halting 
a  few  days  at  Eretria,  and  depositing  in  the  neighboring  islet  of 
..^gilia  the  prisoners  recently  captured,  he  re-embarked  his  army  to 
cross  over  to  Attica,  and  landed  in  the  memorable  bay  of  Marathon 
on  the  eastern  coast — the  s])ot  indicated  by  the  despot  Hippias,  who 
now  landed  along  with  the  Persians,  twenty  years  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  government.  Forty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
made  as  a  j'oung  man  this  same  passage,  from  Eretria  to  ^larathon, 
in  conjunction  with  his  father  Peisistratus,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  restoration  of  the  latter.  On  that  previous  occasion,  the 
force  accr)mpanying  the  father  had  been  immeasurably  inferior  to 
that  which  now' seconded  the  son.  Yet  it  had  been  found  amply 
sufhcient  to  carry  him  in  triumph  to  Athens,  with  feeble  oj^position 
from  citizens  alike  irresolute  and  disunited.  And  the  march  of 
Hippias  from  ]\Iarathon  to  Athens  would  now  have  been  equally 
easy,  as  it  was  doubtless  conceived  to  be  by  himself,  both  in  his 
waking  hopes  and  in  the  dream  which  Herodotus  mentions — had  not 
the  Athenians  whom  he  found  been  men  radically  different  from 
tliose  vrhom  he  had  left. 

To  that  great  rc^newal  of  the  Athenian  character,  under  the  demo- 
cratical  institutions  whicli  had  subsisted  since  the  dispossession  of 
Hipi)ias,  I  liave  already  pointed  attention  in  a  former  chapter.  The 
moditications  introduced  by  Kleisthenes  in  the  constitution  had  now 
existed  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  without  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
them  by  violence.  Tlie  Ten^^Tribes,  each  with  its  constituent  denies, 
had  become  a  part  of  the  established  habits  of  the  country;   the 
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citizens  had  become  accustomed  to  exercise  a  genuine  and  self - 
determined  decision,  in  their  assemblies  political  as  well  as  judicial; 
while  even  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  renovated  by  the  nine  annual 
archons  successively  chosen  who  passed  into  it  after  their  year  of 
office  had  also  become  identified  in  feeling  witli  the  constitution  ot 
Kleistheues.  Individual  citizens  doubtless  remained,  partisans  in 
secret,  and  perhaps  correspondents,  of  Hippias.  P>ut  the  mass  ot 
citizens  in  every  scaleof  life,  eould  look  upon  his  return  with  nothing 
l)ut  terror  and  aversion.  With  what  degree  of  newly-acquired  energy 
the  dcmocratical  Athenians  eould  act  in  defense  ot  their  country  and 
institutions,  has  already  been  related  in  a  former  chapter.  But,  un- 
fortunately, we  possess  few  particulars  of  Athenian  history,  during 
the  decade  preceding  490  b.c,  nor  can  we  follow  in  detail  the  working 
of  the  government.  The  new  form,  however,  which  Athenian  po.itics 
)iad  assumed  becomes  partially  manifest  when  we  observe  the  three 
leaders  who  stand  prominent  at  this  important  epoch— iMiltiades, 
Themislokles,  and  Aristeides. 

The  first  of  the  three  had  returned  to  Athens  three  or  four  years 
])efore  the  approach  of  Datis,  after  six  or  seven  years'  absence  in  the 
C^hersonesus  of  Thrace,  wliither  he  had  been  originally  sent  by  Hip- 
pias about  the  year  517-516  B.C.,  to  inherit  the  property  as  well  as 
the  supremacv  of  his  uncle  the  a^kist  Miltiades.     As  despot  of  the 
Chersonese,  and  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Persia,  he  had  been  among 
the  lonians  who  accompanied  Darius  to  the  Danube  in  his  bcythian 
expedition.     He  had  been  the  author  of  that  memorable  recommenda- 
tion which  IIistia?us  and  the  other  despots  did  not  think  it  their 
interest  to  follow— of  destroying  the  bridge  and  leaving  the  Persian 
king  to  perish.     Subsequently  he  had  l)eeii  unable  to  remain  perma- 
iientlv  in  the  Chersonese,  for  reasons  which  have  before  been  noticed: 
but  lie  seems  to  have  occupied   it  during  the  period  of  the  lomc 
revolt      What  part  he  took  in  that  revolt,  w^e  do  not  know\     He 
availed  himself,   however,  of  the  period  while  the  Persian  satraps 
were  employed  in  suppressing  it,  and  deprived  of  the  mastery  ol  the 
gea  to  expel,  in  conjunction  with  forces  from  Athens,  both  the  Per- 
siaii  u-arrison  and  the  Pelasgic  inhabitants  from  the  islands  of  Lemnos 
and  iinbros.     But  the  extincti(m  of  the  Ionic  revolt  threatened  him 
with  ruin.     Wlien  the  Phenician  fle(H,  in  the  summer  following  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  made  its  conquering  appearance  in  the  Helles- 
pont  he  was  forced  to  escape  rapidly  to  Athens  with  his  immediate 
friends  and  property,  nnd  with  a  small  squadron  of  five  ships     One 
of  tliesc  ships,  commanded  by  his  son,  IVIetiochus,  was  actually  cap- 
tured Ix^tween  the  Cliersoncse  and  Imbros;  and  the  Phenicians  were 
most  eager  to  capture  Miltiades  himself,  inasmuch   as  he  was  per- 
sonally odious  to  Darius  frcmi  his  Mrenuous  recommendation  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.     On  arriving  at  Athens   atter 
his  escape  from^he  Phenician  tleet,  he  was  brought  >o  trial  belore 
the  judicial   popular  asseml)ly  for  alleged  misgovernment  m  the 
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Chersonese,  or  for  wdiat  Herodotus  calls  "  his  despotism"  tliere  exer- 
cised. Probahly  the  Athenian  citizens  settled  in  that  peninsula  may 
have  had  good  reason  to  comj)lain  of  him,— the  more  so  as  he  had 
cai-ried  out  with  him  the  maxims  of  the  eovernment  prevalent  at 
Athens  under  the  Peisistratids,  and  had  in  \\s  pay  a  body  of  Thra- 
cian  mercenaries.  However  the  people  at  Athens  'honorably 
acquitted  him,  probably  in  part  from  the  reputation  which  he  had 
obtained  as  conqueror  of  I^emnos;  and  he  was  one  of  the  ten  annually 
elected  generals  of  the  republic,  during  the  year  of  this  Persian  expe- 
dition—chosen at  the  beginning  of  the  Attic  year,  shortly  after  the 
summer  solstice,  at  a  time  when  Datis  and  Hippias  had  actually 

sailed,  and  were  knoAvn  to  be  approaching. 

The  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  of  great  bravery  and  decision- 
qualities  pre-eminently  useful  to  his  country  on  the  present  crisis, 
and  the  more  useful  as  he  was  under  the  strongest  motive  to  put 
them  forth,  from  the  personal  hostility  of  Darius  towards  him.  Yet 
he  does  not  peculiarly  belong  to  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes,  like 
his  3^ounger  contemporaries  Tliemistokles  and  Aristeides.  The  two 
latter  are  specimens  of  a  class  of  men  new  at  Athens  since  the  expul- 
sion of  Hippias,  and  contrasting  forcibly  with  Pesistratus,  Lvkurgus, 


ency  by  and  through  the  people— devoting  their  time  to  the  discharge 
of  public  duties,  and  to  the  frequent  discussion  in  the  political  and 
judicial  meetings  of  the  people— manifesting  tliose  combined  powers 
of  action,  comprehension,  and  ])ersuasive  speech,  which  gradually 
accustomed  the  citizens  to  look  to  them  as  advisers  as  well  as  leaders 

— but  always  subject  to  criticism  and  accusation  from  unfriendly 
rivals,  and  exercising  such  rivalry  towjirds  each  other  with  an  asper- 
ity constantly  increasing.  Instead  of  Attica  disimiied  and  torn  into 
armed  factions,  as  it  had  been  forty  years  before— the  Dijikrii  under 
one^  man,  and  the  Parali  and  Pedieis  under  otliers — we  have  now 
Attica  one  and  indivisible;  regimented  into  a  body  of  orderly  hearers 
in  the  Pnyx,  appointing  and  holdinij:  to  accountability  the  magis- 
trates, and  open  to  be  addressed  by  Tliemistokles,  Aristeides,  or  any 
other  citizen  who  can  engage  their  attention. 

Neither  Tliemistokles  nor  Aristeides  could  boast  a  lineage  of  gods 
and  heroes,  like  the  ^]akid  3Iilliades.  Both  were  of  middling  sta- 
tion and  circumstances.  Aristeides,  eon  of  Lysimachus,  w-as  oaboth 
sides  of  pure  Athenian  blood;  but  the  wife  of  Neokles,  father  of 
Tliemistokles,  was  a  foreign  woman  of  Thrace  or  of  Karia;  and  such 
an  alliance  is  the  less  surprising,  since  Tliemistokles  must  have  been 
born  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Peisistratids,  when  the  status  of  an 
Athenian  citizen  had  not  yet  acquired  its  political  value.  There  was 
a  marked  contrast  betwxum  these  two  eminent  men — thosf^  points 
which  stood  most  conspicuous  in  the  one  being  comparatively  defi- 
H.  G.  11— 7 
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ciciit  in  the  other.     In  the  description  of  Theinistokles,  which  we 
have  the  advantage  of  findin- brietly  sketchtul  by  Ihucyihde^  the 
circumstance  most  emphatically  brought  out  is,  his  immense  force 
of  spontaneous  invention  and  apprehension,   without  any  previous 
aid  either  from  teachinc;  or  gradual  ])ractice.    The  might  of  unassistccl 
nature  was  never  so  strikingly  exhibited  as  in  him.     lie  conceived 
tlie  comptications    of  a  present   embarrassment,   and  divined   llie 
chances  of  a  mysterious  future,  with  equal  sagacity  and  equal  quick- 
ness     Tlie  ri'dit  expedient  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mnul  extem- 
pore, even  in'the  most  perplexing  contingencies,  wilhout  the  least 
necessity  for  premeditation,     lie  was  not  less  distinguished  lor  dar- 
in"-  and  resource  in  action;  when  engaged  on  any  jomt  aflairs,  his 
superior  competence  marked  him  out  as  the  leader  for  others  toto  - 
low   and  no  business,  however  foreign  to  his  experience   ever  took 
hiin  by  surprise,  or  came  wholly  amiss  to  him.     Bueh  is  the  remark- 
able picture  which  Thucvdides  draws  of  a  countryman  whose  ik  ath 
nearly  coincided  in  time\vith  his  own  birth.     The  untutored  recxh- 
ness  and  universality  of  Themistokk^s  probably  iorim  d  in  h)s  mmd 
a  contrast  to  the  more  elaborate  discipline,  and  carevi    preliminary 
study   with  which  the  statesmen  of  his  own  chMy— and   I  erikles  espe- 
cially  the -reatest  of  them— approached  ihe  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of^>ubli(t  alfairs.     Themistokles  had   received  no  teaching 
from  philosophers,  sophists,  and  rhetors,  who  were  the  instructors  ot 
well-born  youth  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  and  whom  Aristophimes, 
the  contemporary  of  the  latter,   so  inmercifully  derides^-trenting 
such  instruction  as  worse  than  nothing-,  and  extollin-,  in  comparison 
with  it    the  unlettered  courMge,  with  mere  gymnastic  accomplish- 
ments of  the  victors  at  :Maralhon.     There  is  no  evidenc-eio  the  mmd 
of  Thucydides  of  anv  such  undue  contempt  towards  his  own  age. 
The  same  terms  of  contrast  are  tacitly  ]nesent  to  Ins  mmd,  but  he 
seems  to  treat  the  trreat  capacity  of  Themistokles  as  the  moie  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  since  it  sprung  up  witlnnit  that  preliminary  cultiva- 
tion which  had  irone  to  the  makinir  of  Perikles. 

The  o-eneral  character  triven  by  Plutarch,  though  many  of  his  anee- 
dotes  a?e  both  tritlin-  and  ap(>cry])hal,  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
brief  sketch  just  cited  from  Thucydides.  Themistokles  had  an  un- 
bounded passion— not  merely  for  glory,  insomucli  that  the  laurels  ot 
Miltiades  acquired  at  Marathon  deprived  hiin  of  rest— but  also  lor 
display  of  every  kind.  He  was  eager  to  vie  with  men  richer  than 
himself  in  showy  exhibition-one  great  source,  though  not  the  only 
source  of  popularity  at  Athens— nor  was  he  at  all  scrupulous  in  pro- 
curincr  the  means  of  doini?  so.  Besides  being  assiduous  m  titteudance 
at  the'^Ekklesia  and  the  Dikastery,  he  knew  most  of  the  citizens  by 
name  and  was  always  ready  with  advice  to  them  m  their  private 
affairs  Moreover  he  possessed  all  the  tactics  of  an  expert  party-man 
in  conciliating  political  friends  and  in  defenting  pobtica  enemies. 
And  though  he  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  smcerely  bent  upon 
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the  upholding  and  aggrandizement  of  his  country,  and  was  on  some 

most  critical  occasions  of  unspeakable  value  to  it,  yet  on  the  whole  his 
morality  wtis  as  reckless  as  his  intelligence  was  eminent.  He  will  be 
found  grossly  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  employing  tor- 
tuous means,  sometimes  indeed  for  ends  in  themselves  honorable  and 
patriotic,  but  sometimes  also  merely  for  enriching  himself.  He  ended 
a  glorious  life  by  years  of  deep  disgrace,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all 
Hellenic  esteem  and  brotherhood — a  rich  man,  an  exile,  a  traitor,  and 
a  pensioner  of  the  Great  King,  pledged  to  undo  his  own  previous  1 
work  of  liberation  accomplished  at  the  victory  of  Salamis. 

Of  Aristeides  we  possess  unfortunately  no  description  from  the 
hand  of  Thucydides.  Yet  his  character  is  so  simple  and  consistent, 
that  we  may  safely  accept  the  brief  but  unqualified  encomium  of 
Herodotus  and  Pla'to,  expanded  as  it  is  in  the  biography  of  Plutarch 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  how^ever  little  the  details  of  the  latter  can  be 
trusted.  Aristeides  was  inferior  to  Themistokles  in  resource,  quick- 
ness, flexibility,  and  power  of  coping  with  difficulties;  but  incom- 
parably superior  to  him,  as  well  as  to  other  rivals  and  contemporaries, 
in  integrity  public  as  well  as  private;  inaccessible  to  pecuniary  temp- 
tations as  well  as  to  other  seductive  influences,  and  deserving  as  well 
as  enjoying  the  highest  measure  of  personal  confidence.  He  is 
described  as  the  peculiar  friend  of  Kleisthcnes,  the  first  founder  of 
the  democracy — as  pursuing  a  straight  and  a  single-handed  course  in 
political  life,  with  no  solicitude  for  party-ties,  and  with  little  care 
either  to  conciliate  friends  or  to  offend  enemies — as  nnflincliing  in  the 
exposure  of  corrupt  practices,  by  whomsoever  committed  or  upheld 
— as  earning  for  himself  the  lofty  surname  of  the  Just,  not  less  by  his 
judicial  decisions  in  the  capacity  of  archon,  than  by  his  equity  in 


oguized  equally  by  his  bitter  contemporary  the  poet  Timokreon  and 
by  the  allies  of  Athens  upon  whom  he  first  assessed  the  tribute. 
Few  of  the  leading  men  in  any  part  of  Greece  were  without  some 
taint  on  their  reputation,  deserved  or  undeserved,  in  regard  to  pecun- 
iary probity.  But  wlioever  became  notoriously  recognized  as  pos- 
.  sessing  this  vital  quality,  acquired  by  means  of  it  a  firmer  liold  on 


a  still  larger  proportion  of  that  exaggerated  confidence  which  the 
Athenian  people  continued  so  long  to  repose  in  him.  The  abilities  of 
Aristeides — though  apparently  adequate  to  every  occasion  on  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  only  inferior  when  we  compare  him  with  so 
remarkable  a  man  as  Themistokles— were  put  in  the  shade  by  this 
incorruptible  probity;  which  procured  for  him,  however,  along  with 
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the  general  esteem,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  private  enmity  from 

jobbers  whom  he  exposed,  and  even  some  jealousy  from  persons  who 

heard  it  proclaimed  with  offensive  ostentation.     We  are  told  that  a 

rustic  and  unlettered  citizen  gave  his  ostracizing  vote  and  expressed 

his  dislike  against  Aristeides,  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  was  tired 

of  hearing  him  always  called  the  Just.     Now  the  purity  of  the  most 

y  honorable  man  will  not  bear  to  be  so  boastfully  talked  of  as  if  he 

"  were  the  only  honorable  man  in  the  country.     The  less  it  is  obtruded, 

'  the  more  deeply  aud  cordially  will  it  be  felt:  and  the  story  just 

alluded  to,  whether  true  or  false,  illustrates  that  natural  reaction  of 
feeling  produced  by  absurd  encomiasts,  or  perhaps  by  insidious 
enemies  under  the  mask  of  encomiasts,  who  trumi)eted  forth  Aris- 
teides as  The  Just  man  of  Attica,  so  as  to  wound  the  legitimate  dig- 
nity of  every  one  else.  Neither  indiscreet  friends  nor  ailful  enemies, 
however,  could  rob  him  of  the  lasting  esteem  of  his  countrymen; 
which  he  enjoyed,  though  with  intervals  of  their  displeasure,  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  ostracized  during  a  part  of  the  period  be- 
tween the  battles  of  Maiathon  and  Salamis,  at  a  lime  when  the  rivalry 
between  him  and  Themistokles  was  so  violent  that  both  could  not 
remain  at  Athens  without  peril;  but  the  dangers  of  Athens  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes  brought  him  back  before  the  ten  years  of 
exile  were  expired.  His  fortune,  originally  very  moderate,  was  still 
farther  diminished  during  the  course  of  his  life,  so  that  he  died  very 
poor,  and  the  state  was  obliged  to  lend  aid  to  his  children. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  Themistokles  and  Aristeides,  the  two 
earliest  leaders  thrown  up  by  the  Athenian  dtmocracy.  Half  a  cen- 
tury before,  Themistokles  would  have  been  an  active  partisan  in  the 
faction  of  the  Parali  or  tin*  Pedieis,  while  Aristeides  would  probably 
have  remained  an  inmoticed  citizen.  At  the  present  period  of 
Athenian  history,  the  characters  of  soldier,  magistrate,  and  orator 
were  intimately  blended  together  in  a  citizen  who  stood  forward  for 
eminence,  though  they  tended  more  and  more  to  divide  themselves 
during  the  ensuing  century  and  a  half.  Aristeides  and  JMiltiades 
were  both  elected  among  the  ten  geneials,  each  for  his  respective 
tribe,  in  the  year  of  the  expeditioirof  Datis  across  the  iEgean,  and 
probably  even  after  that  expedition  was  known  to  be  on  its  voyage. 
Moreover  we  are  led  to  suspect  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  that 
Themistokles  also  was  general  of  his  tribe  on  the  same  occasion, 
though  this  is  doubtful;  biU  it  is  certain  that  he  fought  at  Marathon. 
The  ten  generals  had  jointly  the  command  of  the  army,  each  of  them 
taking  his  turn  to  exercise  it  for  a  day.  Li  addition  to  the  ten,  the 
third  archon  or  polemarch  was  considered  as  eleventh  in  the  military 
council.     The  polemarch  of  this  year  was  Kallimachus  of  Ai)hidmv. 

Such  were  the  chiefs  of  the  military  force,  and  to  a  great  degree 
the  administrators  of  foreign  affairs,  at  the  time  when  the  4,000 
Atlienian  kleruchs  or  settlers  planted  in  Eubcea — escaping  from 
Eretria,  now  invested  by  the  Persians— brought  w6rd  to  their  couu- 
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trymen  at  home  that  the  fall  of  that  city  was  impending.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  Persian  host  would  proceed  from  Eretria  forthwith 
against  Athens.     A  few  days  afterward  Hippias  disembarked  them 

at  Marathon.  ,        .  ,  ,  i  *  -i 

Of  the  feeling  wdiich  now^  prevailed  at  Athens  we  have  no  details. 
But  doubtless  the  alarm  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  had  been 
felt  at  Eretria.  Opinions  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  proper  steps 
to  be  taken,  nor  were  suspicions  of  treason  wanting.     Pheidippides 

the  courier  was  sent  to  Sparta  immediately  to  solicit  assistance;  and 

such  was  his  prodigious  activity,  that  he  performed  this  journey  of 
150  miles,  on  foot.  In  48  hours.  Revealing  to  the  ephors  that  Eretria 
was  already  enslaved,  he  entreated  their  assistance  to  avert  the  same 
fate  from  Athens,  the  most  ancient  city  in  Greece.  The  Spartan 
authorities  readily  ])romised  tlieir  aid,  but  unfortunately  it  was  now 
the  ninth  day  of  the  moon.  Ancient  law  or  custom  forbade  them  to 
march  in  this  month  at  least,  during  the  last  quarter  before  the  full, 
moon-'  but  after  the  full,  they  engaged  to  march  without  delay.  Five 
days'  delay  at  this  critical  moment  might  prove  the  utter  rum  of  the 
endano-ered  city;  vet  the  reason  assigned  seems  to  have  been  no  pre- 
tense on  the  part  of  the  Spartans.  It  was  mere  blind  tenacity  of  an- 
cient habit  which  we  shall  find  to  abate,  though  never  to  disappear, 
as  we  advance  in  their  history.  Indeed  their  delay  in  marching  to 
rescue  Attica  from  Mardonius,  eleven  years  afterward,  at  the  immi- 
nent  hazard  of  alienating  Athens  and  ruining  the  Hellenic  cause, 
marks  the  same  selfish  dullness.  But  the  reason  now  given  certainly 
looked  very  like  a  pretense,  so  that  the  Athenians  could  indulge  no 
certain  assurance  that  the  Spartan  troops  would  start  even  when  the 

full  moon  arrived.  ,     -r^,    . ,.     •  -,  •    i  •  ^ 

In  this  respect  the  answer  brought  by  Pheiuippides  was  mischiev- 
ous as  it  tended  to  increase  that  uncertainty  and  indecision  which 
already  prevailed  among  the  ten  generals,  as  to  the  proper  steps  for 
meetim^-  the  invaders.  Partly,  perhaps,  in  reliance  on  this  expected 
Spartan  help,  five  out  of  the  ten  generals  were  decidedly  averse  to 
an  immediate  engagement  with  the  Persians;  while  Mdtiades  with 
the  remaining  four,\strenuously  urged  that  not  a  moment  should  be 
lost  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  acticm,  without  leaving  time  to  the 
timid  and  tlie  treacherous  to  establish  correspondence  with  llippias 
and  to  take  some  active  step  for  paralyzing  all  united  action  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens.  This  most  momentous  debate,  upon  which  the 
fate  of  Athens  hunc:,  is  represented  by  Herodotus  to  have  occurred  at 
Marathon,  after  the  army  had  marched  out  and  taken  post  there 
within  si^dit  of  the  Persians;  while  Cornelius  Nepos  describes  it  as 
havin--  b?en  raised  before  the  army  quitted  the  city— upoii  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  prudent  to  meet  the  enemy  at  all  in  the  held,  or 
to  confine  the  defense  to  the  city  and  the  sacred  rock.  Inaccurate  as 
this  latter  author  generally  is,  his  statement  seems  more  probable 
here  than  that  of  Herodotus.     For  the  ten  generals  would  scarcely 
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march  out  of  Athens  to  Marathon  without  having  previously  resolved 
to  fight:  moreover,  the  question  hetween  fighting  in  tlie  field  or 
resisting  behind  the  walls,  which  had  already  been  raised  at  Eretria, 
seems  the  natural  ])oint  on  which  the  five  mistrustful  generals  would 
take  their  stand.  And  probably,  indeed,  Miltiades  himself,  if  debarred 
from  immediate  action,  would  have  preferred  to  hold  possession  of 
Athens,  and  prevent  any  treacherous  movement  from  breaking  out 
there,  rather  than  to  remain  inactive  on  the  hills,  watching  the  Per-  ^ 
sians  at  Marathon,  with  the  chance  of  a  detachment  from  their  '* 
numerous  fleet  sailing  round  to  Phalerum,  and  thus  distracting  by  a 
double  attack  both  the  city  and  the  camp. 

However  this  may  be,  the  equal  division  of  opinion  among  the  ten 
generals,  whether  manifested  at  Marathon  or  at  Athens,  is  certain. 
Miltiades  had  to  await  the  casting  vote  of  the  polemarch  Kallimachus. 
To  him  he  represented  emphatically  the  danger  of  delay,  with  the 
chance  of  some  traitorous  intrigue  occurring  to  excite  disunion  and 
aggravate  the  alarms  of  the  citizens.  Nothing  could  prevent  such 
treason  from  breaking  out,  with  all  its  terrific  consequences  of 
enslavement  to  the  Persians  and  to  Hippias,  excei)t  a  bold,  decisive, 
and  immediate  attack — the  success  of  which  he  (Miltiades)  was  pre- 
])are(l  to  guarantee.  Fortunately  for  Athens,  the  polemarch  endjraced 
the  opinion  of  Miltiades;  while  the  seditious  movements  which  were 
preparing  did  not  show  themselves  luitil  after  the  battle  had  been 
gained.  Aristeidcs  and  Themistokles  are  both  recorded  to  have 
seconded  Miltiades  warmly  in  this  proposal,  while  all  the  other  gen- 
erals agreed  in  surrendering  to  Miltiades  their  days  of  command,  so 
as  to  make  him  as  much  as  they  could  the  sole  leader  of  the  army. 
It  is  said  that  the  latter  awaited  the  day  of  his  own  regular  turn 
before  he  fought  the  battle.  Yet  considering  the  eagerness  which  he 
displayed  to  bring  on  an  immediate  and  decisive  action,  we  cannot 
su[)pose  that  he  would  have  admitted  any  serious  postponement  upon 
such  a  punctilio. 

While  the  army  were  mustered  on  the  ground  sacred  to  Herakles 
near  Marathon,  with  the  Persians  and  their  fleet  occupying  the  plain 
and  shore  beneath,  and  in  preparaticm  for  immediate  action — they    I 
were  joined  by  the  whole  force  of  the  little  town  of  Plata^a,  consist- 
iug  of  about  1000  hoplites,  who  had  marched  directly  from  their  own 

city  to  the  spot,  along  the  southern  range  of  Kitlueron,  and  passing 
through  Dekeleia.  We  are  not  told  that  they  had  ever  been  invited. 
Very  probably  the  Athenians  had  never  thought  of  summoning  aid 
fron\  this  unimixn'tant  neighbor,  in  whose  behalf  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves  a  lasting  feud  Avidi  Thebes  and  the  Ba^otian  league. 
Their  coming  on  this  important  occasion  seems  to  have  been  a  spon- 
taneous effort  of  gratitude,  which  ought  not  to  be  the  less  connnended 
because  their  interests  were  really  wrapped  up  in  those  of  Athens — 
since  if  the  latter  had  been  conquered,  nothing  could  have  saved 
Plataja  from  being  subdued  by  the  Thcbans.     Yet  many  a  Grecian 
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town  would  have  disregarded  both  generous  impulse  and  rational 
calculation,  in  the  fear  of  provoking  a  new  and  terrific  enemy.  If 
we  summon  up  to  our  imaginations  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
— which  it  requires  some  effort  to  do,  because  our  authorities  come 
from  the  subsequent  generations,  after  Greece  had  ceased  to  fear  the 
Persians — we  shall  be  sensible  tiiat  this  volunteer  march  of  the  whole 
,Plat{ean  for-e  to  Marathon  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  incidents  of 
'  all  Grecian  history.  Upon  Athens  generally  it  produced  an  indelible 
impression,  commemorated  ever  afterward  in  the  public  prayers  of 
the  Athenian  herald,  and  repaid  by  a  grant  to  the  Plataeans  of  the 
full  civil  rights  (seemingly  without  the  political  rights)  of  Athenian 
citizens.  Upon  the  Athenians  then  marshalled  at  Marathon  its  effect 
must  have  been  unspeakably  powerful  and  encouraging,  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  not  altogether  isolated  from  Greece,  and  as  an  unex- 
pected countervailing  stimulus  under  circumstances  so  full  of  hazard. 
Of  the  two  opposing  armies  at  Marathon,  we  are  told  that  the 
Athenians  were  10,000  hoplites,  either  including,  or  besides,  the  1000 
who  came  from  Plataia.  This  statement  is  no  w  ay  improbable,  though 
it  does  not  come  from  Herodotus,  who  is  our  only  really  valuable 
authority  on  the  case,  and  who  mentions  no  numerical  total.  Indeed, 
the  number  named  may  seem  smaller  than  we  should  have  expected, 
considering  that  no  less  than  4,000  kleruchs  or  out-settled  citizens  had 
just  come  over  from  Euboea.  A  sulflcient  force  of  citizens  must  of 
course  have  been  left  behind  to  defend  the  city.  The  numbers  of  the 
Persians  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  at  all,  nor  is  there  anything  cer- 
tain except  that  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  Greeks.  We  hear 
from  Herodotus  that  their  armament  originally  consisted  of  six  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  separate  transports 
there  were;  moreover,  reinforcements  had  been  procured  as  they 
came  across  the  ^geau  from  the  islands  successively  conquered. 
The  aggregate  crews  on  board  of  all  their  ships  must  have  been 
between  150,000  and  200,000  men.  Yet  what  proportion  of  these 
were  fighting-men,  or  how  many  actually  did  fight  at  Marathon,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  There  were  a  certain  proportion  of 
cavalry,  and  some  transports  expressly  prepared  for  the  conveyance 
of  horses.  Moreover,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Hippias  selected  the 
plain  of  Marathon  for  a  landing-place,  because  it  was  the  most  con- 
venient spot  in  Attica  for  cavalry  movements— though  it  is  singular 

that  in  the  battle  the  cavalry  are  not  mentioned. 

Marathon,  situated  near  to  a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
and  in  a  direction  E.N.E.  from  Athens,  is  divided  by  the  high  ridge 
of  Mount  Pentelikus  from  the  city,  with  which  it  communicated  by 
two  roads,  one  to  the  north,  another  to  the  south  of  that  mountain. 
Of  these  two  roads,  the  northern,  at  once  the  shortest  and  the  most 
ditficult,  is  tw^enty-two  miles  in  length;  the  southern— longer  but 
more  easy,  and  the  only  one  practicable  for  chariots— is  twenty-six 
miles  in  length,  or  about  six  and  a  half  hours  of  computed  march. 
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It  passed  between  Mounts  Pentelikus  and  Hymettus,  througli  the 
ancient  demes  of  Gargettiis  and  Palleue  and  ^v^iis  the  road  by  which 
Peisistratus  and  llipifias,  when  they  landec  at  Marathon,  forty-seven 
Years  before,  had  marched  to  Athens.  1  he  bay  of  Marathon,  shel- 
tered by  a  proiecting  cape  from  the  northward,  affords  both  deep 
waLr  and  a  shire  convenient  for  Umding;  while  -its  plain  (says  a 
careful  modern  observer)  extends  in  a  perfect  level  along  this  tme 
bav  and  is  in  length  about  six  miles,  in  breadth  never  less  than  aboiU 
oiii  mile  and  a  half.  Two  marshes  bound  the  extremities  of  the 
plain-  the  southern  is  not  very  large,  and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  i-reat  heats;  but  the  northern,  which  generally  covers  con- 
siderably more  than  a  square  mile,  offers  several  parts  which  are  at 
all  seasons  impassable.  Both,  however,  leave  a  broad,  firm,  sandy 
beach  between  them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted  flatness  of  the 
plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  single  tree;  and  an  amphitheater  of 
rocky  hills  and  rugged  mountains  separates  it  from  the  rest  ot  Attica, 
over  the  lower  ridges  of  which  some  steep  and  difficult  paths  commu- 
nicate with  the  districts  of  the  interior." 

The  position  occupied  by  ^lilliadc  s  before  the  battle,  identified  as 
it  was  to  all  subsequent  Athenians  by  the  sacred  grove  of  Herakles 
near  .Marathon,  was  probably  on  som(^  portion  of  the  high  grouna 
above  this  plain.    Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us  that  he  protected  it  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  by  felled  trees  obstructing  the  appioach 
The  Persians  occupied  a  position  on  the  plain;  their  fleet  was  ranged 
alon^--  the  beach,  and  llippias  himself  marshaled  thein  for  the  battle. 
The'iiative  Persians  and  Sakie,  the  best  troops  in  the  whole  army 
were  placed  in  the  center,  which  they  considered  as  the  post  of 
honor,  and  which  was  occupied  by  the  Persian  king  himself  when 
present  at  a  battle.     The  right  wing  was  so  regaix  ed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  polemarch  Kallimachus  had  the  command  of  it.     The  hop- 
lites  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  respective  tribes  from  right 
to  left  and  at  tiie  extreme  left  stood  the  Platauins.     It  was  necessary 
for  Mi\iiades  to  present  a  front  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  that  ot  the 
more  numerous  Persian  host,  in  order  to  guard  himselt  f  roin  being 
taken  in  flank.    With  this  view  he  drew  up  tlie  central  tribes,  inchicl- 
ino-  the  Leontis  and  Antiochis,  in  shallow  files  and  occupying  a  large 
bmidth  of  ground;    while  each  of  the  wings  was  in  stronger  tind 
deeper  order,  so  as  to  make  his  attack  cfticient  on  both  sides.     His 
whole  army  consisted  of  hoplites,  with  some  slaves  as  unarmed  or 
li-bt-armed  attendants,  but  without  either  bowmen  or  cavalry.     Is  or 
could  the  Persians  have  been  very  strong  in  this  latter  force    seeing 
that  their  horses  had  to  be  transported  across  the  ^gean ;  but  the 
elevated  position  of  Miltiades  enabled  them  to  take  some  measure  of 
the  numbers  under  his  command,  and  the  entire  absence  of  ca\^ilry 
in  his  army  could  not  but  confirm  the  confidence  with  which  a  long 
career  of  uninterrupted  victory  had  impressed  then'  generals. 

At  length  the  sacrifices  in  the  Greek  camp  were  favorable  for  bat- 
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tie.     Miltiades,  who  had  everything  to  gain  by  coming  immediately 
to  close  quarters,  ordered  his  army  to  advance  at  a  running  step  over 
the  interval  of  one  mile  which  separated  the  two  armies.     This  rapid 
forward   movement,  accompanied   by  the   war-cry   or  paean    whicU 
always  animated  the  charge  of  the  Greek  soldier,  astounded  the  Per- 
sian army.     They  construed  it  as  an  act  of  desperate  conra2:e  little 
short  of  insanity,  in  a  body  not  vjnly  small  but  destitute  of  cavalrv  or 
archers— but  they  at  the  same  time  fe^t  their  conscious  superioVity 
sink  within  them.     It  seems   to  have  been   long   remembered  also 
among  the  Greeks  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  battle  of  Mar- 
athon, and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  were  the  first  Greek* 
who  ever  ch:irged  at  a  rim.     It  doubtless  operated  beneficially  in  ren- 
dering the  Persian  cavalry  and  archers  comparatively  innocuous,  but 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  also  disordered  the  Athenian 
ranks,  and  that  when  they  reached  the  Persian  front  they  were  both 
out  of  breath  and  unsteady  in  that  line  of  presented  spears  and  shields 
which  constituted  their  force.     On  the  two  wings,  wliere  the  filc-i 
were  deep,  such  disorder  produced  no  mischievous  effect:  the  Per- 
sians, after  a  certain  resistance,  were  overborne  and  driven  back. 
But  in  the  center,  where  the  files  were  shallow,  and  wdiere  moreover 
the  native  Persians  and  other  choice  troops  of  the  army  were  posted, 
the  breathless  and  disordered  Athenian  hoplites  found  themselves  in 
far  greater  ditficulties.     The  tribes  Leontis  and  Antiochis,  with  Them- 
istokles  and  Aristeides  among  them,  were  actually  defeated,  broken, 
driven  back,  and  pursued  by  the  Persians  and  Sakie.     Miltiades 
seems  to  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  check  when  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  diminish  so  materially  the  depth  of  his  center. 
For  his  wings,  having  routed  the  enemies  opposed  to  them,  were 
stayed  from  pursuit  until  the  center  was  extricated,  and  the  Persians 
and  Sakje  put  to  flight  along  with  the  rest.     The  pursuit  then  became 
general,  and  the  Persians  were  chased  to  their  ships  ranged  in  line 
along  the  shore.     Some  of  them  became  involved  in  the'impassable 
marsh  and  there  perished.     The  Athenians  tried  to  set  the  ships  on 
fire,  but  the  defense  here  was  both  vigorous  and  successful— several 
of  the  forward  warriors  of  Athens  were  slain,  and  only  seven  ships 
out  of  the  numerous  fleet  destroyed.     This  part  of  the  battle  termi- 
nated to  the  advantage  of  the  Persians.     They  repulsed  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  sea-shore,  so  as  to  secure  a  safe  re-embarkation ;  leaving 
few  or  no  prisoners,  but  a  rich  spoil  of  tents  and  equipments  which 
had  been  disembarked  and  could  not  be  carried  aw\ay. 

Herodotus  estimates  the  number  of  those  wlio  fell  on  the  Persian  side 
in  this  memorable  action  at  G,400  men.  The  number  of  Athenian  dead 
is  accurately  known,  since  all  were  collected  for  the  last  solemn  obse- 
quies— they  were  192.  How  many  were  wounded  ^VG  do  not  hear. 
The  brave  Kallimachus  the  polemarch,  and  Stcsilaus  one  of  the 
ten  generals,  were  among  the  slain;  together  with  Kynegeirus.  son 
of  Euphoriou,  who,  on  laying  hold  on  the  poop-staff  of  one  of  the 
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vessels,  liad  his  hand  cut  off  by  an  axe,  and  died  of  the  wound     lie 
vas  1)1  other  of  the  poet  ^Esehyhis,  himsclt  present  at  the  fight:  Jo 

whose  iina-ination  this  battle  at  the  ships  must  have  cniphatically 

recalled  the  fifteenth  l)o..k  of  the  Iliad.     Botli  tl>e  slain  Atlieu.a.i, 
generals  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  assault  of  the  ships  appa- 
rentlv  the  hottest  part  of  the  combat.     The  statement  of   he  Persian 
loss  as  given  by  Herodotus  appears  moderate  and  leasonab  e,  but  he 
does  not  specify  any  distinguished  individuals  as  havinfr  fallen. 

But  the  Persians,  tliough  tlius  defeated  and  compelled  lo  abandon 
the  position  of  Marathon,  were  not  yet  di.^posed  to  reluuiuish  alto- 
gether their  chances  a-ainst  Attica.    Their  fleet  was  observed  to  take 
the  direction  of  Cape  Suuium— a  portion  being  .sent  to  take  up  the 
Eretrian  prisoners  and  the  stores  whi(  h  had  l)een  left  in  the  island  of 
/E-ilia     At  the  same  time  a  siiicld,  discernil)le  from  its  polished  sur- 
fat^  afar  off,  was  seen  held  aloft  tipon  some  high  point  of  Attica— 
neihaps  on  tlie  summit  of  Mount  Pentelikus,  as  Colonel  Leake  sup- 
po.<es  with  much  plausil)ility.     The  Athenians  doubt  ess  saw  it  as 
well  as  the  Persians;  and  Milliades  did  not  fail  to  put  the  right  inter- 
nretaiion   upon   it,  taken   in   conjunction   with   the  course   tif   the 
departing  fleet.     The  shield  was  a  signal  put  up  partisans  m    he 
CO iiiitrv    to  invite  the  Persians  round  to  Athens  l)y  sea,  w  nle  tlie 
lyiaratlu.nian  army  was  absent.     Miltiades  saw  through  the  plot   and 
lost  not  a  moment  in  returning  to  Athens.     On  the  very  day  of  bat- 
tle  the  Athenian  ariuy  marched  back  with  the  utmost  speed  from 
the  precinct  of  IlcraUlcs  tit  Marathon  to  the  precinct  of  the  same  god 
at  Kvnosarges  close  to  Athens,  which  they  reached  before  the  arrival 
of  the  PersHui  fleet.     Datis  soon  came  olT  the  port  of  Plialenim ;  but 
the  i)artisans  of  Ilippias  liad  been  so  dismayed  by  the  rapid  retiirii  ot 
the  Marathonian  army,  that  he  did  not  hnd  those  aids  and  facilities 
which  he  had  anticipated  for  a  fresh  disembarkation  in  the  immediate 
neighliorhood  of  Athens.     Though  too  late,  however,  it  seems  that 
lie  was  not  much   too  late      The  Maratlion.an  army  had   only  ]ust 
completed  their  forced  return-march.     A  little  less  quickness  on    he 
part  of  Miltiades  in  deciphering  tlic  treasonable  signal,  and  giving  tlie 
instant  order  of  march— a  little  less  energy  on  the  part  ot  the  Athenian 
citizens  in  superadding  a  fatiguing  march  to  a  no  less  fatiguing  com- 
bat—and the  Persians  with  the  partisans  of  Ilippias  might  havt' been 
found    in    possession  of   Athens.     As   the   facts   turned   out,  Diitis, 
findimr  at  Phalerum  no  frieully  movement  to  encourage  hiiii,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  soldiers  win;  liad 
already  vanquished   him  at  Marathon— made  no  attempt  again   to 
disembark  in  Attica,  but  sailed  away,  after  a  short  delay,  to  the 

C^v'fl'idcs 

*^Tl'iu8  was  Athens  rescued,  for  this  time  at  least,  from  a  danger  not 
less  terrible  than  imminent.  Nothing  could  have  rescued  her  except 
tliat  decisive  and  instantaneous  attack  which  Miltnides  so  empha  i- 
cally  urged      The  running  step  on  the  field  of  Marathon  might 
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cause  some  disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites;  but  extreme  haste 
in  bringing  on  the  combat  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  dis- 
union and  distraction  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  Imperfect  as  the 
account  is  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this  most  interesting  crisis,  we 
SCO  plainly  that  the  partisans  of  Hippias  had  actually  organized  a 
conspiracy,  and  that  it  only  failed  by  coming  a  little  too  laic.  The 
bright  shield  uplifted  on  Mount  Pentelikus,  apprising  the  Persians 
that  matters  were  prepared  for  them  at  Athens,  was  intended. to  have 
come  to  their  view  before  any  action  had  taken  place  at  Marathon, 
and  while  the  Athenian  army  were  yet  detained  there,  so  that  Datis 
might  have  sent  a  portion  of  his  fleet  round  to  Phalerum,  retaining 
the  rest  for  combat  with  the  enemy  before  him.  If  it  had  once 
become  known  to  the  Marathonian  army  that  a  Persian  detachment 
had  landed  at  Phalerum— where  there  was  a  good  plain  for  cavalry  to 
act  in,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Phaleric  wall,  as  had  been  seen  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Spartan  Anchimolius  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  in 
510  B.C. — that  it  had  been  joined  by  timid  or  treacherous  Athenians, 
and  had  perhaps  even  got  possession  of  the  city— their  minds  would 
have  been  so  distracted  by  the  double  danger,  and  by  fears  for  their 
absent  wives  and  children,  that  they  would  have  been  disqualified 
for  any  unanimous  execution  of  military  orders.  Generals  as  well  as 
soldiers  would  have  become  incurably  divided  in  opinion— perhaps 
even  mistrustful  of  each  other.  Tiie  citizen-soldier  of  Greece  gener- 
ally, and  especially  of  Athens,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  both  per- 
sonal bravery  and  attachment  to  order  and  discipline.  But  his  brav- 
ery was   not   of   that   equal,    imperturbable,   uninquiring  character, 

which  belonged  to  the  battalions  of  Wellington  or  Napoleon.    It  was 

fitful,  exalted,   or  depressed  by  casual  occurrences,  and  often  more 

sensitive  to  dangers  absent  and  unseen  than  to  enemies  immediately 
in  his  front.     Hence  the  advantage,  so  unspeakable  in  the  case  before 
US,  and  so  well  appreciated  by  Miltiades,  of  having  one  undivided 
Athenian  army — with  one  hostile  army,  and  only  one,  to  meet  in 
the  field.     When  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ten  years  later,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Greeks  of  that  day  enjoyed  the  same  advan- 
tage.    But  the  wisest  advisers  of  Xerxes  impressed  upon  him  the  ' 
prudence  of  dividing  his  large  force,  and  of  sending  detachments  to 
assail  separate  Greek  states— which  would  infallibly  produce   the  . 
eifect  of  l)reaking  up  the  combined  Grecian  host,  and  leaving  no 
central  or  co-operating  force  for  the  defense  of  Greece  generallv. 
Fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  childish  insolence  of  Xerxes  led  him 
to  despise  all  such  advice,  as  implying  conscious  w^eakness.     Not  so 
Datis  and  Hippias.     Sensible  of  the  prudence  of  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  by  a  double  attack,  they  laid  a  scheme, 
while  the  main  army  was  at  Marathon,  for  rallying  the  partisans  of 
Hinpias,  with  a  force  to  assist  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens, 
and  the  signal  was  upheld  by  these  partisans  as  soon  as  their  meas- 
ures were  taken.     But  the  rapidity  of  Miltiades  so  precipitated  the 
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battle  that  this  signal  came  too  late,  and  was  only  given  ^  when  the 
Persians  were  already  in  their  ships,"  after  tlie  Marathonian  defeat. 
Even  then  it  might  have  proved  dangerous,  had  not  the  movements 
of  Miltiades  been  as  rapid  after  the  victory  as  before  it.  If  time  had 
been  allowed  for  the  Persian  movement  on  Athens  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon  had  been  fought,  the  triumph  of  tlie  AthtMiians  might 
well  have  been  exchanged  for  a  calamitous  servitude.  lo  Miltiades 
belon<rs  the  credit  of  having  comprehended  the  emergency  from  the 
be"-innin<-  and  overruled  the  irresolution  of  his  colleagues  by  his 
ow^n  sin<r1e-hearted  energy.  The  chances  all  turned  out  in  his  favor 
-for  thS  unexpected  junction  of  the  Plata^ans  in  the  very  encamp 
ment  of  Marathon  must  have  wrought  up  the  courage  of  his  army  to 
the  highest  pitch.  Not  only  did  he  thus  escape  all  the  depressing 
and  distracting  accidents,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  lind  this 
extraneous  encouragement  immediately  preceding  the  battle,  Irom  a 
source  on  which  he  could  not  have  calculated.  ^ 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  best 
known  to  us,  and  amid  which   the   great   authors  from  whom  we 
draw  our  information  lived,  was  one  of  contempt  for  the  Persians  in 
the  field      It  requires  some  effort  of  imagination  to  call  back  previ- 
ous feelings  after  the  circumstances  have  been  altogether  reversed. 
Perhaps  even  ^schylus  the  poet,  at  the  time  wlien  he  crcmiposed  his 
tragedy  of  thePersai  to  celebrate  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  invader 
Xerxes,  may  have  forgotten  the  emotions  with  which  he  and  his 
brother  Kynegeirus  must  have  marched  out  fnmi   Athens  tilteen 
years  before,  on  the  eve  of  tl>e  battle  of  Marathon.     Again,  there- 
fore  the  fact  must  be  brought  to  view,  that  down  to  the  time  when 
Datis  landed  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  the  tide  of  Persian  success  had 
never  yet  been  interrupted,  and  that  especially  during  the  ten  years 
immecliately  preceding,  the  high  handed  and  cruel  extinction  of    he 
Ionic  revolt  had  aggravated  to  the  highest  pitch  the  alarm  of  the 
Greeks      To  this  must  be  added  the  successes  of  Datis  himseltv  and 
the  calamities  of  Eretria,  coming  with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty  as 
an  apparent  sentence  of  death  to  Athens.     Ihe  extreme  effort  of 
courage  required  in  the  Athenians,  to  encounter  such  invaders,  is 
attested  by  the  division  of  opinion  among  the  ten  generals.     1  utting 
all  the  circumstances  together,  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  Grecian 
history.     It    surpasses  even  the  combat  of  Thermopylae,   as  will 
appear  when  I  come  to  describe  that  memorable  event.     And  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  five  dissentient  generals,  when  outvoted  by 
the  decision  of  the  polemarch  against  them,  in  co-operating  heartilv 
for  the  success  of  a  policy  which  they  deprecaled-proves  how  much 
the  feelings  of  a  constitutional  democracy,  and  that  entire  acceptance 
of  the  pronounced   decision  of  the  majority  on  which  it  rests  had 
worked  themselves  into  the  Athenian  mind.     The  combat  of  Mara- 
thon  was  by  no  means  a  very  decisive  defeat,  but  it  ^-as  a  deteatr-^ 
the  first  which  the  Persian  had  ever  received  from  Greeks  m  the 
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field.  If  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ten  years  afterward,  could  be  treated 
by  Thcmistokles  as  a  hair-breadth  escape  for  Greece,  much  more  is 
tliis  true  of  the  battle  or  Marathon;  which  first  afforded  reasonable 
proof,  even  to  discerning  and  resolute  Greeks,  that  the  Persians 
might  be  effectually  repelled,  and  the  independence  of  European 
Greece  maintained  against  them— a  conviction  of  incalculable  value 
in  reference  to  the  formidable  trials  destined  to  follow. 

Upon  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  first  to  face  in  tlie  field  suc- 
*>essfully  the  terrific  look  of  a  Persian  army,  the  effect  of  the  victory. 
Was  yet  more  stirring  and  profound.  It  sujiplied  them  with  resolu- 
tion for  the  far  greater  actual  sacrifices  which  they  cheerfully  under- 
went ten  years  afterward,  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  without  falter- 
ing in  their  pan-Hellenic  fidelity.  It  strengthened  them  at  home  by 
swelling  the  tide  of  common  sentiment  and  patriotic  fraternity  in  the 
bosom  of  every  individual  citizen.  It  was  the  exploit  of  Athenians 
alone,  but  of  all  Athenians  without  dissent  or  exception — the  boast  of 
orators,  repeated  until  it  almost  degenerated  into  commonplace, 
though  the  people  seem  never  to  have  become  weary  of  allusions  to 
their  single-handed  victory  over  a  host  of  forty-six  nations.  It  had 
been  purchased  without  a  drop  of  intestine  bloodshed— for  even  the 
unknown  traitors  who  raised  the  signal  shield  on  Mount  Pentelikus, 
took  care  not  to  betray  themselves  by  want  of  apparent  sympathy 
with  tlie  triumph.  Lastly,  it  was  the  final  guarantee  of  their  democ- 
racy, barring  all  chance  of  restoration  of  Hippias  for  the  future. 
Themistokles  is  said  to  have  been  robbed  of  his  sleep  by  the  trophies 
of  Miltiades,  and  this  is  cited  in  proof  of  his  ambitious  temperament. 
Yet  without  supposing  either  jealousy  or  personal  love  of  glory,  the 
rapid  transit  from  extreme  danger  to  unparalleled  triumph  might 
well  deprive  of  rest  even  the  most  sober-minded  Athenian. 

Who  it  was  that  raised  the  treacherous  signal  shield,  to  attract  the 
Persians  to  Athens,  was  never  ascertained.  Very  probably,  in  the 
full  exultation  of  success,  no  investigation  was  made.  Of  course, 
however,  the  public  belief  would  not  be  satisfied  without  singling 
out  some  persons  as  the  authors  of  such  a  tretison.  The  information 
received  by  Herodotus  (probably  about  450-440  B.C.,  forty  or  fifty 


grounds.  They  were  a  race  religiously  tainted,  ever  since  the  Kylo- 
nian  sacrilege,  and  were  therefore  convenient  persons  to  brand 
with  the  odium  of  an  anonymous  crime;  while  party  feud,  if  it  did 
not  originally  invent,  would  at  least  be  active  in  spreading  and  cer- 
tifying such  rumors.  At  the  time  when  Herodotus  knew  Athens,  the 
political  enmity  between  Perikles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  and  Ivimon,  son 
of  Miltiades,  was  at  its  height.  Perikles  belonged  by  his  mother's 
side  to  the  Alkmasonid  race,  and  we  know  that  such  lineage  was 
made  subservient  to  political  maneuvers  against  liim  by  his  enemies. 
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Moreover  the  enmity  between  Kimon  and  Perikles  liad  been  inlier- 
ited  by  both  from  their  fathers;  for  we  shall  find  Xantliippus,  not 
long  atter  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  prominent  accuser  of  Miltiades 
lhou.2:h  Xanthippus  was  not  an  Alkmjeonid,  Ms  marriage  with 
Agariste  connected  himself  indirectly,  and  his  son  Perikles  directly 
with  that  race.  And  we  may  trace  in  this  standing  political  feud  c^ 
probable  origin  for  the  false  reports  as  to  the  treason  of  the  AlknKCO^ 
nids  on  that  great  occasion  which  founded  the  glory  of  Miltiades- 
lor  that  the  reports  were  false,  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case' 
supported  by  the  judgment  of  Herodotus,  afford  ample  i-round  for 
believing.  ^ 

When  the  Athenian  army  made  its  sudden  return  march  from 
Marathon  to  Athens,  Aristeides  with  his  tribe  was  left  to  guard  the 
tield  and  the  spoil ;  but  the  speedy  retirement  of  Datis  from  Attica  left 
the  Athenians  at  full  liberty  to  revisit  the  scene,  and  discharge  the  last 
ctuties  to  the  dead.  A  tumulus  was  erected  on  the  field  (such  distinc- 
Vno^  T^'}^  ".^^^^  conferred  by  Athens  except  in  this  case  only)  to  tho 
ly^  Athenian  citizens  who  had  been  slain.  Their  names  were  in- 
scribed  on  ten  pillars  erected  at  the  sp6t,  one  for  each  tribe:  there  was 
also  a  second  tumulus  for  the  slam  Plataeans,  a  third  for  the  slaves 
and  a  separate  funeral  monument  to  Miltiades  himself.  Six  hundred 
years  after  the  battle,  Pausamas  saw  the  tumulus,  and  could  still 
read  on  the  pillars  the  names  of  the  immortalized  warriors  Even 
now  a  conspicuous  tumulus  exists  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea^ 
shore,  which  Colonel  Leake  believes  to  be  the  same.  The  inhabit 
ants  01  the  dome  of  Marathon  worshiped  these  slam  warriors  as 
neroes,  along  with  their  owm  eponynius,  and  with  Herakles 

bo  splendid  a  victory  had  not  been  achieved,  in  the  belief  of  the 
Athenians  without  marked  supernatural  aid.     The  god  Pan  had  met 
the  courier  Pheidippides  on  his  hasty  route  from  Athens  to  Sparta 
and  had  told  him  that  he  was  much  hurt  that  the  Athenians  had  as 
yet  neglected  to  worship  him,  in  spite  of  which  neglect,  however 
he  proniised  them  effective  aid  at  Marathon.     The  promise  of  Paii 
having  been  faithfully  executed,  the  Athenians  repaid  it  by  a  temple 
Avith  annual  worship  and  sacrifice.     Moreover,  the  hero  Theseus  was- 
seen  strenuously  assisting  in  the  battle;  while  an  unkn()^.^  warrior 
in  rustic  garb  and  armed  only  with  a  plowshare,  dealt  destruction 
among  the  Persian  ranks,  after  the  battle  he  could  not  be  found  and 
tlie  Athenians,  on  asking  at  Delphi  who  he  Avas,  W(>re  directed  to 
worship  the  hero  Echetlus.     Even  in   the  time  of  Pausauias,   this 
memorable  battle  field  was  heard  to  resound  every  night  with  the 
noise  of  combatants  and  the  snorting  of  horses.      '*It  is  dangerous 
(observes  that  pious  author)  to  go  to  the  spot  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  seeing  what  is  passing,  but  if  a  man  finds  himself  there  by 
accident   without  having  heard  anything  about*  the  matter,  the  ^ods 
will  not  be  angry  with  him.-    The  gods  (it  seems)  could  not  pardon 
the   inquisitive  mortal   who  deliberately  pned  into  their  secrets 
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Amidst  the  ornaments  with  which  Athens  was  decorated  during  the 
free  working  of  her  democracy,  the  glories  of  Marathon  of  course 
occupied  a  conspicuftus  place.  The  battle  was  painted  on  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  ix)rtico  called  Poekile,  wherein,  amid  several 
figures  of  gods  and  heroes— Athene,  Herakles,  Theseus,  Echetlus, 
and  the  local  patron  Marathon— were  seen  honored  and  prominent 
the  polemarch  Kallimachus  and  the  general  Miltiades,  while  the  Pla- 
tieans  were  distimzuished  by  their  BcBotian  leather  casques.  The  sixth 
of  the  month  Boedromiou,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  was  com- 
memorated by  an  annual  ceremony  even  down  to  the  time  of  Plu-  v 

4  f*  1*/*  I) 

Two  thousand  Spartans  started  from  their  city  immediately  after 
the  full  moou,  and  reached  the  frontier  of  Attica  on  the  third  day  oi 
their  march— a  surprising  effort  when  we  consider  that  the  total  dis- 
tance from  Sparta  to  Atliens  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
They  did  not  arrive,  however,  until  the  battle  had  been  fought  and 
the  Persians  departed.  Curiosity  led  them  to  the  field  of  Marathon 
to  behold  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Persians;  after  which  they  returned 
home,  bestowing  well-merited  praise  on  the  victors. 

Datis  and  Artaphernes  returned  across  the  ^gean  with  their  Ere- 
trian  prisoners  to  Asia;  stopping  for  a  short  time  at  the  island  of 
Mykonos,  where  discovery  was  made  of  a  gilt  image  of  Apollo  car- 
ried off  as  booty  in  a  Phenician  ship.  Datis  went  himself  to  restore 
it  to  Delos,  requesting  the  Delians  to  carry  it  back  to  the  Delium  or 
temple  of  zVpollo  on  the  eastern  coast  of  BoRotia;  the  Delians  how- 
ever chose  to  keep  the  statue  until  it  was  reclaimed  from  them 
twenty  years  afterward  by  the  Thebans.  On  reaching  Asia,  the 
Persian  generals  conducted  their  prisoners  up  to  the  court  of  husa 
and  into  the  presence  of  Darius.  Though  he  had  been  vehemently 
incensed  against  them,  yet  when  he  saw  them  in  his  power,  his  wrath 
abated,  and  he  manifested  no  desire  to  kill  or  harm  them.  They 
were  planted  at  a  spot  called  Arderikka,  in  the  Kissian  territory,  one 
of  the  resting-places  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  and  about 
twenty-six  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place.  Herodotus  seems 
himself  to  have  seen  their  descendants  there  on  his  journey  between 
the  two  capitals,  and  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  talking  to  them 
in  Greek— which  wc  may  easily  conceive  to  have  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  him,  at  a  spot  distant  by  nearly  three  months'  journey 
from  the  coast  of  Ionia.  ,      ..   ,      .     ,    ,        i  41 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Miltiades  if  he  had  shared  the 
hononiblc  death  of  the  polemarch  Kallimachus-'' animam  exha- 
lasset  opimam"— in  seeking  to  fire  the  ships  of  the  defeated  1  ersians 
at  Marathon.  The  short  sequel  of  his  history  will  be  found  in  melan- 
cholv  contrast  with  the  Marathonian  heroism. 

Hi^  reputation  had  been  great  before  the  battle,  and  after  it  the 
admiration  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen  knew  no  bounds.  These 
feclin^'-s  reached  such  a  pitch  that  Jus  head  was  turned,  and  he  lost 
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botli  his  patriotism  and  his  prudence.  lie  proposed  to  his  countrymen 
to  incur  the  cost  of  equipping  an  armament  of  seventy  ships  with  an 
adequate  armed  force,  and  to  place  it  altog<jther  at  his  discretioD; 
giving  them  no  intimation  wiiitlier  he  intended  to  go,  but  merely 

assuring  them  that  if  they  would  follow  him,  he  would  conduct  them 
to  a  land  where  gold  was  abundant,  and  thps  enrich  them.  Such  a 
promise,  from  the  lips  of  the  recent  victor  of  Marathon,  was  suffi- 
cient. The  armament  was  granted,  no  man  except  3Iiltiudes  knowing 
what  was  its  destination,  lie  sailed  immediately  to  the  island  of 
Paros,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  .sent  in  a  lieiahl  to  require  from 
the  inhabitjuits  a  ccmtribution  of  one  liundred  talents  on  pain  of 
entire  destruction.  His  pretense  for  this  attack  was  that  the  Parians 
liad  furnisluid  a  trireme  to  Datis  for  the  Persian  tleet  id  Maiathon; 
but  his  real  motive  (so  Herodotus  assures  us)  was  vindictive  animosity 
against  a  Parian  citizen  named  Lysagoras,  who  had  exasperated  the 

Persian  general  llydarnes  against  him.  The  Parians  amusetl  him  at* 
first  with  evasions,  until  they  had  i)rocured  a  little  delay  to  repair 
the  defective  portions  of  their  wall,  after  which  they  set  him  at 
defiance.  In  vain  did  Miltiades  prosecute  hostilities  against  them 
for  the  space  of  twenty-six  days:  he  ravaged  tlie  island,  but  his 
attacks  made  no  impression  upon  the  town.  Beginning  to  desjniirof 
success  in  his  military  operations,  he  entered  into  some  negotiation 
(such  at  least  was  the  tale  of  the  Parians  themselves)  with  a  Parian 
Avoman  named  Timo,  priestess  or  attendant  in  tiie  temple  of  Demeter, 
near  the  town-gates.  This  woman,  proniising  to  reveal  to  him  a 
secret  which  would  place  Paros  in  his  ])ower,  induced  him  to  visit 
by  night  a  temple  to  which  no  male  person  was  admissible.  Having 
leaped  the  exterior  fence,  he  approached  the  sanctuary;  but  on  com- 
ing near  he  was  seized  with  a  panic-terror  and  ran  away,  almost  out 
of  his  senses.  On  leaping  the  same  fence  to  get  back,  he  strained  or 
bruised  his  thigh  badly,  and  became  utterly  disabled.  In  this  melan- 
choly state  he  was  placed  on  shipboard ;  the  siege  being  raised,  and 
the  whole  armament  returning  to  Alliens. 

Vehement  w^as  the  indignation  both  of  the  armament  and  of  the 
remaining  Athenians  against  IVIiltiades  on  his  return.  Of  this  feeling 
Xtuithipi)us,  father  of  the  great  Perikles,  became  the  spokesmai^  He 
impeaclied  Miltiades  before  the  popular  judicature,  as  having  been 
guilty  of  deceiving  the  people  and  as  having  deserved  the  i)en{dty  of 
death.  The  accused  himself,  disabled  by  I)is  injured  thigh,  which 
even  began  to  show  symptoms  of  gangrene,  Avas  unable  to  stand  or  to 
say  a  word  in  his  own  defense.  He  lay  on  his  couch  before  the 
assembled  judges,  wiule  his  friends  made  the  best  case  they  could  in 
his  behalf.  Defense,  it  appears,  there  was  none:  all  they  could  do 
was  to  appeal  to  his  previous  services:  they  reminded  the  people 
largely  and  emphatically  of  the  inestimable  exploit  of  Marathon, 
coming  in  addition  to  his  previous  conquest  of  Lemnos.  The  assem- 
bled dikasts  or  jurors  showed  their  sense  of  such  powerful  appeals  by 
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reicctin"-  the  proposition  of  his  accuser  to  condemn  him  to  death; 
but  ihey''imposed  on  him  the  penalty  of  fifty  talents  "for  his  iniquity." 
Cornelius  Nepos  allirms  that  these  fifty  talents  represented  the 
exi>enses  incurred  by  the  state  in  fitting  out  the  armament.  But  we 
may  more  probably  believe,  looking  to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian 
dikastery  in  criminal  cases,  that  fifty  talents  was  the  mmor  penalty 
actually  proposed  by  the  defenders  of  Miltiades  themselves,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  punishment  of  death. 

In  those  penal  cases  at  Athens,  where  the  punishment  was  not 
fixed  beforehand  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the  person  accused  was 
found  'milty,  it  was  customary  to  submit  to  the  jurors,  subsequently 
and  separately,  the  question  as  to  amount  of  punishment:  first,  the 
accuser  named  the  penalty  which  he  thought  suitable;  next,  the 
accused  person  was  called  upon  to  name  an  amount  of  penalty  for 
lumself  and  the  jurors  were  constrained  to  take  a  choice  between 
these  two— no  third  jrradation  of  penalty  being  admissible  for  con- 
sideration. Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  the  mterest 
of  the  accused  party  to  name,  even  in  his  own  case,  some  real  and 
serious  penalty— something  which  the  jurors  might  be  likely  to  deem 
not  wholly  inadequate  to  his  crime  just  proved;  for  if  he  proposed 
some  i)enalty  only  trifling,  he  drove  them  to  prefer  the  heavier  sen- 
tence recommended  by  his  opponent.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of 
Miltiades  his  friends,  desirous  of  inducing  the  juroi-s  to  refuse  their 
assent  to  the  puinshment  of  death,  proposed  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  as 
the  self-assessed  penalty  of  the  defendant,  and  perhaps  they  imiy 
have  stated,  as  an  argument  in  the  case,  that  such  a  sum  would 
suflice  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  expedition.  The  fine  was  imposed, 
but  Miltiades  did  not  live  to  pay  it:  his  injun  d  limb  mortified,  and 
lie  died,  leaving  the  fine  to  be  paid  by  his  son  Kimon. 

According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  he  was  put 
in  prison,  after  having  been  fined,  and  there  died.  But  Herodotus 
does  not 'mention  this  imprisonment,  nor  does  the  fact  appear  to  me 
probable:  he  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  notice  it,  had  it  come  to 
{lis  knowledge.  Immediate  imprisonment  of  a  person  fined  by  the 
dikastery  uiftil  his  fine  was  paid,  was  not  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course  of' Athenian  procedure,  though  there  were  particular  cases  in 
which  such  airi^n'avation  was  added.  Usually  a  certain  time  was  allow^ed 
for  payment,°before  absolute  executi(m  was  resorted  to;  though  the 
person  under  sentence  became  disfranchised,  and  excluded  from  all 
political  rights,  from  the  very  instant  of  his  condemnation  as  a 
public  debtor  until  the  fine  was  paid.  Now,  in  the  instance  of  Mil- 
tiades the  lamentable  condition  of  his  wounded  thigh  rendered 
escape  impossible  —  s)  that  there  would  be  no  special  motive 
for  departing  from  the  usual  practice,  and  imprisoning  him 
forthwith-  moreover,  if  he  was  not  imprisoned  forthwith  he 
would  not  be  imprisoned  at  all,  since  he  cannot  have  hved 
many   days   after  his   trial.     To  carry  away  the  suffering  general 
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in  his  couch,  incapable  of  raising  himself  even  to  plead  for  his 
own  life,  from  the  presence  of  the  dikasts  to  a  prison — would 
not  only  have  been  a  needless  severity,  but  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  imprint  itself  on  the  sympathies  and  the  memory  of 
all  the  beholders;  so  that  Herodotus  would  have  been  likely  to 
hear  and  mention  it,  if  it  had  really  occurred.  I  incline  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  Miltiades  died  at  home.  All  accounts  concur  in 
Stating  that  he  died  of  the  mortal  bodily  hurt  which  already  dis- 
abled liim  even  at  the  moment  of  his  trial,  and  that  his  son  Kimon 
paid  the  fifty  talents  after  his  death.  If  he  could  pay  them,  probably 
Ins  father  could  have  paid  them  also.  Tliis  is  an  additional  reason 
for  believing  that  there  was  no  imprisonment — for  nothing  but  non- 
payment could  have  sent  him  to  prison;  and  to  rescue  the  suffering 
Miltiades  from  being  sent  tliither,  woidd  have  been  the  first  and 
strongest  desire  of  all  sympathizing  friends. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  conqueror  of  Marathon.  The  last  act  of 
it  produces  an  impression  so  mournful,  and  even  shocking — his 
descent  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory  to  defeat,  mean  tampering  with 
a  temple-servant,  mortal  bodily  hurt,  undefended  ignominy,  and  death 
under  a  sentence  of  heav}^  tine,  is  so  abrupt  and  unprepared — that 
readers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  not  been  satisfied  without  finding 
someone  to  blame  for  it:  we  must  except  Herodotus,  our  original 
auihority,  who  recounts  the  transaction  without  dropping  a  hint  of 
bhune  against  any  one.  To  speak  ill  of  the  people,  as  Machiavel  has 
long  ago  observed,  is  a  strain  in  which  every  one  at  all  times,  even 
inider  a  democratical  government,  indulges  witli  impunity  and  with- 
out ]>rovoking  any  opponent  to  reply.  In  tliis  instance,  the  hard  fate 
of  Militades  has  been  imputed  to  the  vices  of  the  Athenians  and  their 
democracv— it  lias  been  cited  in  proof,  partly  of  their  fickleness, 
partly  of  their  ingratitude.  But  however  such  blame  niay  serve  to 
lighten  the  mental  sadness  arising  from  a  series  of  painful  facts,  it 
w^ll  not  be  found  justified  if  we  apply  to  those  facts  a  reasonable 
criticism. 

What  is  called  the  fickleness  of  the  Athenians  on  this  occasion  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rapid  and  decisive  change  in  their  estimation  of 
Miltiades;  unbounded  admiration  passing  at  once  into  extreme  wrath. 
To  censure  them  for  fickleness  is  here  an  abuse  of  terms;  such  a 
change  in  their  opinion  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  his  conduct. 
His  behavior  in  the  expedition  of  Paros  was  as  reprehensible  as  at 
Marathon  it  had  been  meritorious,  and  the  one  succeeded  immedi- 
ately after  the  other;  what  else  could  ensue  except  an  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  Athenian  feelings?  He  had  employed  his  prodigious 
ascendency  over  their  minds  to  induce  them  to  follow  him  without 
knowing  whither,  in  the  confidence  of  an  unknown  booty:  he  had 
exposed" their  lives  and  wasted  their  substance  in  wreaking  a  private 
grudge:  in  addition  to  the  shame  of  an  unprincipled  project,  comes 
the  coDstructive  shame  of  not  having  succeeded  in  it.  Without  doubt, 
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such  behavior,  coming  from  a  man  whom  they  admired  to  excess, 
must  have  produced  a  violent  and  painful  revulsion  in  the  feelings  of 
his  countrymen.  The  idea  of  having  lavished  praise  and  contidence 
upon  a  person  w4io  forthwith  turns  it  to  an  unworthy  purpose,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  torments  of  the  human  bosom;  and  we  may  easily 
understand  that  the  intensity  of  the  subsequent  displeasure  would  be  • 
aggravated  by  this  reactionary  sentiment  without  accusing  the  Athe- 
nians of  fickleness.  If  an  officer,  whose  conduct  had  been  such  as  to 
merit  the  highest  encomiums,  comes  on  a  sudden  to  betray  his  trust, 
and  manifests  cowardice  or  treachery  in  a  new  and  important  under- 
taking confided  to  him,  are  we  to  treat  the  general  in  command  as 
fickkC because  his  opinion  as  well  as  his  conduct  undergoes  an  mstan- 
taneous  revolution— which  will  be  all  the  more  vehement  in  propor- 
tion to  his  previous  esteem?  The  question  to  be  deternuned  is, 
whether  there  be  sufticient  ground  for  such  a  change;  and  in  the  case 
of  Miltiades,  that  question  nuist  be  answered  in  the  afiirmative. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athenians,  this 
last-mentioned  point— siifiiciency  of  reason— stands  tacitly  admitted. 
It  is  conceded  that  Miltiades  deserved  punishment  for  his  conduct  in 
reference  to  the  Parian  expedition,  but  it  is  nevertheless  maintained 

that  gratitude  for  his  previous  services  at  Marathon  ought  to  have 
exempted  him  from  punishment.     But  the  sentiment,  upon  which, 
after  all,  this  exculpation  rests,  will  not  bear  to  be  drawn  out  and 
Stated  in  the  form  of  a  coirent  or  justifying  reason.   For  will  any  one 
really  contend,  that  a  man  who  has  rendered  great  services  to  the 
public,  is  to  receive  in  return  a  license  of  unpunished  misconduct  for 
the  future?     Is  the   general,  who  has  earned  applause  by  eminent 
skill  and  im^portant  victories,  to  be  recompensed  by  being  allowed 
the  liberty  of  betraying  his  trust  afterward,  and  exposing  his  country 
to  peril,  without  censure  or  penalty?    This  is  what  no  one  intends  to 
vindicate  deliberatelv;  yet  a  man  must  be  prepared  to  vindicate  it, 
when  he  blames  the  Athenians  for  ingratitude  toward  Miltiades.    For 
if  ail  that  be  meant  is,  that  gratitude  for  previous  services  ought  to 
pass  not  as  a  receipt  in  full  for  subsequent  crime,  but  as  an  extenu- 
ating circumstance  in  the  measurement  of  the  penalty  the  answer  is, 
that  it  was  so  reckoned  in  the  Athenian  treatment  of  Miltiades.    His 
friends  had  nothing  whatever  to  urge,  against  the  extreme  pena  ly 
proposed  by  his  accuser,  except  these  previous  services— which  intu- 
enced  the  dikasts  sufiiciently  to  induce  them   to  mtiict  the  lighter 
punishment  instead  of  the  heavier.    N(nv  the  whole  amount  of  punisli- 
ment  inflicted  consisted  in  a  fine  wdnch  certainly  was  not  beyond  his 
reasonable  means  of  paying,  or  of  prevailing  upon  friends  to  pay  for 
him— since  his  son  Kimon  actually  did  pay  it.     1  hose  who  blame 
the  Athenians  for  ingratitude,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  maintain 
the  doctrine,  that  previous  services  are  to  pass  as  full  acquittal  tor 
future  crime,  have  no  other  ground  left  except  to  say  that  the  fine 
was  too  high;  that  instead  of  being  fifty  talents,  it  ought  to  have  been 
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no  more  than  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  or  ten  talents.  Whether  they 
are  riglit  in  this,  I  wiii  not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce:  if  the  amount 
was  iKuned  on  behalf  of  the  accused  party,  the  dikastery  had  no  legal 
power  of  diminishing  it;  but  it  is  within  such  narrow  limits  that  the 
question  actually  lies,  when  transferred  from  the  province  of  senti- 
ment to  that  of  reason.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  death  of 
JMiltiades  arose  neither  from  his  trial  nor  his  tine,  but  from  the  hurt 

in  his  thigh. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athenian  popular  juries 
really  amounts  to  this — that  in  trying  a  x^^'i'son  accused  of  present 
crime  or  fault,  they  were  apt  to  conline  themselves  too  strictly  and 
exclusively  to  the  particular  matter  of  charge,  either  forgetting,  or 
making  too  little  account  of,  past  services  which  he  might  have  ren- 
dered. Whoever  imagines  that  such  was  the  habit  of  the  Athenian 
dikasts,  must  have  studied  the  orators  to  very  little  purpose.  Their 
real  defect  was  the  very  opposite:  they  were  too  much  disposed  to 
wander  from  the  special  issue  before  them,  and  to  be  affected  by 
appeals  to  previous  services  and  conduct.  That  which  an  accused 
person  at  Athens  usually  strives  to  produce  is,  an  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  dikasts  favorable  to  his  general  character  and  behavior: 
of  course  he  meets  the  particular  allegation  of  his  accuser  as  well  as 
he  can,  but  he  neve-'  fails  also  to  remind  them  emphatically,  how  well 
he  has  performed  his  general  duties  of  a  citizen— how  many  times  he 
has  served  in  military  expeditions— how  mnny  trierarchies  and  litur- 
gies he  has  performed,  and  performed  with  splendid  efheiency.  In 
fact,  the  claim  of  an  accused  person  to  acquittal  is  made  to  rest  too 
much  on  his  prior  services,  and  too  little  upon  innocence  or  justify- 
ing matter  as  to  the  particular  indictment.  When  we  come  down  to 
the  time  of  the  orators,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  show  that  such  indis- 
position to  confine  themselves  to  a  special  issue  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects  of  the  assembled  dikasls  at  Athens.  It  is  one  which 
we  shoidd  naturally  expect  from  a  body  of  private,  non -professional 
citizens  assembled  for  the  occasion— and  which  belongs  more  or  less 
to  the  system  of  jury-trial  everywhere;  but  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of 
that  ingnititude,  or  habitual  insensibility  to  prior  services,  for  which 
they  have  been  so  often  denounced. 

Ihe  fate  of  Miltiades,  then,  so  far  from  illustrating  either  the 
fickleness  or  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  attests  their  just 
appreciation  of  deserts.  It  also  illustrates  another  moral,  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  right  comprehension  of  Grecian- affairs;— it  tncrhes 
ns  the  painful  lessoii,  how  perfectly  maddening  were  the  effects  of  a 
copious  drauuiit  of  ulory  on  the  temperament  of  an  enterprising  and 
ambitious  Greek,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  rapid  transition, 
in  the  course  of  about  one  week,  from  Athenian  terror  before  the 
battle  to  Athenian  exultation  after  it,  must  have  produced  demon- 
strations toward  Miltiades  such  as  were  never  paid  toward  any  other 
m  ill  in  the  whole  history  of  the  commonwealth.     Such  unmeasured 


admiration  unseated  his  rational  judgment.  His  mind  became  aban- 
doned to  the  reckless  impulses  of  insolence,  and  antipathy,  and 
rapacity;— that  distempered  state,  for  which  (nccording  to  Grecian 
morality)  the  retributive  Nemesis  was  ever  on  the  watch,  and  which 
in  his  case  she  visited  with  a  judo-ment  startling  in  its  rapidity  as 
well  as  terrible  in  its  amount.  Had  Miltiades  been  the  same  man 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon  as  he  became  after  it,  the  battle  might 
probablv  have  turned  out  a  defeat  instead  of  a  victory.  Demosthenes 
indeed,  *in  speaking  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  political  leaders  in 
his  own  time,  and  the  profuse  rewards  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
people,  pointed  in  contrast  to  the  house  of  Miltiades  as  being  noway 
more  splendid  than  that  of  a  private  man.  But  though  Miltiades 
mi^-lit  continue  to  live  in  a  modest  establishment,  he  received  from 
his^  countrymen  marks  of  admirati(ni  and  deference  such  as  were 
never  paid  to  any  citizen  before  or  aft(jr  him;  and,  after  all,  admira- 
tion and  deference  constitute  the  precious  essence  of  popular  reward. 
No  man  except  Miltiades  ever  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  and  say—*'  Give  me  a  fleet  of  ships:  do  not  ask  what  I  am 
goinii:  to  do  with  them,  but  only  follow  me,  and  I  will  enrich  you." 
Herein  we  may  read  the  unmeasured  confidence  which  the  Athenians 
placed  in  their  victorious  gc'neral,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of  a  lead- 
ing Greek  to  bear  it  without  mental  depravation;  while  we  learn 
from  it  to  draw  the  melancholy  inference,  that  one  result  of  success 
was  to  make  the  successful  leaiier  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in 
the  community.  We  shall  presently  be  called  upon  to  ol)serve  the 
same  tendency  in  the  case  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  and  even  m 
that  of  the  Athenian  Thcmistokles. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  reckless  aspirations  of  JNidtiades  did 
not  take  a  turn  more  noxious  to  Athens  than  the  comparatively 
unimportant  enterprise  against  Paros.  For  had  he  sought  to  acquire 
dominion  and  gratify  antipathies  against  enemies  at  home,  instead  of 
directing  his  blow  against  a  Parian  enemy,  the  peace  and  security  of 
his  country  might  have  been  seriously  endangered.  Of  the  despots 
who  gained  power  in  Greece,  a  considerable  proportion  began  by 
popular  conduct  and  by  rendering  good  service  to  their  fellow- 
citizens:  having  first  earned  public  gratitude,  they  abused  it  for  pur- 
poses of  their  own  ambition.  There  was  far  greater  danger,  in  a 
Grecian  community,  of  dangerous  excess  of  gratitude  toward  a  vic- 
torious soldier,  than  of  deficiency  in  that  sentiment.  The  person 
thus  exalted  acquired  a  position  such  that  the  community  found  it 
difiicidt  afterward  to  shake  him  off.  Now  there  is  a  disposition 
almost  universal  among  writers  and  readers  to  side  with  an  indi- 
vidual, especially  an  eminent  individual,  against  the  multitude. 
Accordinirly  those  w^ho  under  such  circumstances  suspect  the  proba- 
ble abuse'^of  an  exalted  position,  are  denounced  as  if  they  harl)oied 
an  unworthy  jealousy  of  superior  abilities;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
laro-est  analogies  of  the  Grecian  character  justified  that  suspicion, 
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and  required  the  community  to  take  precautions  against  the  cormp- 
tin,i^  ellects  of  their  own  entliusiasm.  There  is  no  feature  which 
more  hirgely  pervudes  tlie  impressible  Grecian  character,  than  a 
liability  to  be  intoxicated  and  demoralized  by  success:  there  was  no 
fault  from  which  so  few  eminent  Greeks  were  free:  there  wns  hardly 
any  danger,  against  which  it  was  i\t  once  so  necessary  and  so  difhcult 
for  the  Grecian  governments  to  take  security — especially  the  demo- 
cracies, where  the  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  were  always  the 
k)udest.  Such  is  the  real  explanation  of  those  charges  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  Grecian  democracies,  that  they  came  to  liate 
and  ill-treat  previous  benefactors.  The  history  of  Miltiades  illus- 
trates it  in  a  manner  no  less  pointed  than  painful. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  fickk>ness,  which  has  been  so 
hirgely  imputed  to  the  Athenian  democracy  in  their  dealings  with 
him,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reasonable  change  of  opinion  on  the 
best  grounds:  nor  can  it  be  said  that  fickleness  was  in  any  case  an 
attribute  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  is  a  well-known  Yact,  that 
feelings,  or  opinions,  or  modes  of  judging,  which  have  once  obtained 
footing  among  a  large  number  of  people,  are  more  lasting  and 
imchangeable  than  those  which  belong  only  to  one  or  a  few;  inso- 
much that  the  judgments  and  actions  of  the  many  admit  of 'being 
more  clearly  understood  as  to  the  past,  and  more  certainly  predicted 
as  to  the  future.  If  we  are  to  predicate  any  attribute  of  Ihe  multi- 
tude, it  will  rather  be  that  of  undue  tenacity  than  undue  fickleness. 
There  will  occur  nothing  in  the  course  of  this  history  to  prove  tliat 
the  Athenian  people  changed  their  opinions,  on  insufiicient  grounds, 
more  frequently  than  an  unresponsible  one  or  few  would  have 
changed. 

But  there  were  two  circumstances  in  the  working  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  wliich  imparted  to  it  an  appearance  of  greater  fickleness, 

without  the  reality: — First,  that  the  manifestations  and  changes  of 
opinion  were  all  open,  undisguised,  and  noisy:  the  people  gave 
utterance  to  their  present  impression,  whatever  it  was,  with  perfect 
frankness;  if  their  opinions  were  really  changed,  they  had  no  shame 
or  scruple  in  avowing  it:  Secondly — and  this  is  a  point  of  capital 
importance  in  the  working  of  democracy  generally — the  present 
impression,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  merely  undisguised  in  its 
manifestations,  but  also  had  a  tendency  to  be  exaggerated  in  its 
intensity.  This  arose  from  their  habit  of  treating  public  affairs  in 
multitudinous  assemblages,   the  well-known   effect  of  which  is,   to 
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constantly  intluenced  more  or  less  by  such  intensifying  ca'ise.  This 
is  a  defect  which  of  course  belongs  in  a  certain  degree  to  ail  exercise 
of  power  by  numerous  bodies,  even  though  they" be  representative 


f ' 

/' 


.o..es-especlany  when  ^.e  cl.ract.r  f  «.«  Pe^f  .  i-tead^of^^^^ 

comparatively  ^f^l^^'./'^f./^^el^ks  or  I'taliaus;  but  it  operatecl  far 
i„,pressible,  ami  ^''^'T-  I'^^^^it^^^^i's^t  Demos  assen.blcd  in  tlie  Pnyx 
more  powertul  y  on  «'  f,.ff.  *  "^^^^^-i.'.iy  of  tl.e  democracy,  of  wliicli 
It  was  in  fact  tlxe  consti  utu)  a  m.  aoy  oi  ^^^^  j,^,,.^. 

the  people  were  tl'^'"'^^'^'*=t.f,'^^t\ried  to  provide  against  it-but 
after  from  the  ^f.*^"'"'  'f.^.i^j^^J'J  oHv  fradi-Ae.  Frequency  of  pub- 
wliich  no  securities  could  ^^^^^^'''r^^  ^^^^  ^vil,  had  a  tendency  to 
lie  assemblies,  far  from  "Sf  *^'"  'f  '  gtonied  to  hear  and  balance 
li,,.hten  it.  The  F«Pl«»''fSX5o  ultimate  judgment-  they 
„mny  differe.it  views  f  '^.P'^V'^'S  f„r  a  numerous  class  of  di.s- 
contracted  personal  "'  *^^;|f/"^,^'''^"" ; ."d  a  cert^iin  practiea  con- 
sentient speakers;   an<l      ^y  even  acqu  ^j^^  diftusion  of 

sciousness  of  their  own  '';''  '  \>  ^^„^J  .f  he  sophists  and  the  rhetors, 
habits  of  public  speaking,  ^J' .  "f  *"'^ '<^"  ^  disparage,  tended  in  the 
vvhom  it  has  been  so  m»eh  the  custcm^^  ^^^^  j.^^^^j^g 

same  direclion-to  break  tl  e  'l^^m^^J'^l.^.^  ^y  neutralize  the  con- 
crowd,  to  jnuHiply  -l.-t^^  f^e    T'-e  were  important  deduc^ 


which  ";ive.;cL  inestimable  v>di.  ^.J^Je  i^c^^ency^..^  .  .- .^^-^  .  ^^^ 
depicted  by  Tl'"=y'^''^'^^/:,  '^eet  a°  ins  ei^eeis  of  the  reigning  tone 
he  could  ='l^'^y«  ^P'^'^'^p^:  u  cf (savs  t  e  historian)  saw  the  people  m  a 
of  feeling.  "  When  Pei  d-^^ /^  ^  eonlidence,  he  spoke  so  as  to  cow 
state  of  unreasonable  an.l  "  ^  'Vber"  e  e  i.i  groundless  terror,  he 
tbcm  into  "l'^"^^'    ''lu  Hum  bick  to  confidence."    Wc  shall  find 

s;s:in  S\,nTirt:rdY"?fV«"^ ---"-•  ^'  ^-^^ 

friendly  and  commanding,  to  '"'""'^^^^^^^  Athenian  democracy; 

These  two  attributes,  t"e>^' !f  "°^ed  to  tue  a  ^^^^^ 

first,  their  sentiments  of  every  kmd  were  m  ^^^^^^^ 

openly;  next,  their  sentiments  tended  to  a  ^^^^^^^^  the  change  of  senti- 
sitv  Of  course,  therefore  when  "^^yy"'  ^.^.X, '  very  one's  notice— 
St  stood  prominent  and  forced  ^^^f.^^P^^.^rto  another  strong 
being  a  transition  from  «"«  strong  sentiment  P"   ^^^^.^^^  ^.j       ^ley 

Bcntiment  present.  f"^/to,iw?  to  remark,  that  the  Atheuum 
did  lake  place,  stood  o"*  ^"  P^'P;^s't^je  imputation  of  fickleness:  for 
people  have  drawn  »M'on  themscn^cs  be  i  p  ^._^^^^^^  ^^^.^  m^'^*',^''; 
It  is  not  all  tri«e(I  repeat)  that  cluvn^^^^^^^        iusufflcient  causes,  thaa 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

TOXIC   PniLOSOPnERS. — PYTHAGORAS.— KROTON  AND  SYBARIS. 

The  history  of  tho  powerful  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
between  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and  the  battle  of  Manithon,  is 
for  tlie  most  part  unknown  to  us.  Phalaris,  despot  of  Agri^entum 
in  Sicily,  made  for  himself  an  unenviable  name  during  this  obscure 
interval.  His  reign  seems  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  earlier  ]>art  of 
the  rule  of  Peisistratus  (about  560-540  B.C.),  and  the  few  and  vague 
statements  which  we  find  respecting  it,  merely  show  us  that  it  was  a 
period  of  extortion  and  cruelty,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  license  of 

Grecian  despots.  The  reality  of  the  hollow  bull  of  brass,  which 
Phalaris  was  accustomed  to  heat  in  order  to  shut  up  his  victims  in  it 
tvnd  burn  them,  appears  to  be  better  authenticated  than  the  natme  of 
the  story  would  lead  us  to  presume.  For  it  is  not  only  noticed  by 
Pindar,  but  even  the  actual  instrument  of  this  torture — the  brazen 


Phalaris  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  sup)reme  command  by  under- 
taking the  task  of  building  a  great  temple  to  Zeus  Polieus  on  the 
citadel  rock;  a  pretense  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  assemble  and 
arm  a  number  of  workmen  and  devoted  partisans,  whom  he  em- 
ployed at  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria  to  put  down  the  authori- 
ties. He  afterward  disarmed  the  citizens  by  a  stratagem,  and  com- 
mitted cruelties  w  hicli  rendered  him  so  abhorred  that  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  people,  headed  by  Telemachus  (ancestor  of  the  subsequent 
despot  Theron),  overthrew  and  slew  him.  A  severe  revenge  was 
taken  on  his  partisans  after  his  fall. 

During  the  interval  between  540-500  B.C.,  events  of  much  impor- 
tance occurred  among  the  Italian  Greeks — especially  at  Kroton  and 
Sybaris — events,  unhappily,  very  imperfectly  handed  down.  Be- 
tween these  two  periods  fall  both  the  w^ar  between  Sybaris  and  Kro- 
ton and  the  career  and  ascendency  of  Pythagoras.  In  connection 
with  this  latter  name  it  will  be  requisite  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
tlie  other  Grecian  philosophers  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

I  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  noticed  and  characterized  those  distin- 
guished persons  called  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  whose  celeb- 
rity falls  in  the  first  half  of  this  century— men  not  so  nuich  marked 
by  s(!ieiitific  genius  as  by  practical  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  a]  pre- 
ciation  of  worldly  affairs,  and  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  political 
respect  from  their  fellow-citizens.  One  of  them,  however,  the  Mile- 
sian Thales,  claims  our  notice,  not  only  on  this  ground,  but  also  as 
the  earliest  known  name  in  the  long  line  of  Greek  scientific  investi- 
gators.    His  life,  nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Solon,  belongs 
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seemingly  to  the  interval  about  640-550  B.C. :  the  stories  mentioned 
in  Herodotus  (perhaps  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Milesian  Hekata?us) 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  his  reputation,  for  wisdom  as  w(^\\  as  for 
science,  continued  to  be  very  great,  even  a  ceiitury  after  his  death, 
among  his  fellow-citizens.  And  he  marks  an  important  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  the  Greek  mind  as  having  been  the  first  man  to  depart 
both  in  letter  and  spirit  from  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  introducing  the 
conception  of  substances  with  their  transformations  and  sequences, 
in  place  of  that  string  of  persons  and  quasi-human  attributes  which 
had  animated  the  old  legendary  w^orld.  He  is  the  father  of  w  hat  is 
called  the  Ionic  philosophy,  wiiieh  is  considered  as  lasting  from  his 
time  down  to  that  of  Sokrates.  Writers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
have  professed  to  trace  a  succession  of  philosophers,  each  one  the 
pupil  of  the  preceding,  between  these  two  extreme  epochs.  But  the 
appellation  is  in  truth  undefined  and  even  incorrect,  since  nothing 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  school,  or  sect,  or  succession  (like  that  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  to  be  noticed  presently)  can  be  made  out.  There 
is  indeed  a  certain  general  analogy  in  the  philosophical  vein  of 
Thales,  Hippo,  Anaximenes,  and  IMogenes  of  Apollouia,  wdiereby 
they  all  stand  distinouished  from  Xenophanes  of  Elea,  and  his  suc- 
cessors the  EleaLic  dialecticians,  Parmenides  and  Zeno;  but  there  are 
also  material  differences  between  their  respective  doctrines — no  two 
of  them  holding  the  satne.  And  if  we  look  to  Anaximander  (the 
person  next  in  order  of  time  to  Thales),  as  well  as  to  Ilerakleitus,  w^e 
find  them  departing  in  a  great  degree  even  from  that  character  which 
all  the  rest  have  in  common,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
usually  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Ionic  philosophers. 

Of  t*he  old  legendar}^  and  polytheistic  conception  of  nature,  wdiich 
Thales  partiidly  discarded,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  a  state  of  the 
human  mind  in  which  the  problems  suggesting  themselves  to  be 
solved,  and  the  machinery  for  solving  them,  bear  a  fair  proportion 
one  to  the  other.  If  the  problems  be  vast,  indeterminate,  confused, 
and  derived  rather  from  the  hopes,  fears,  love,  hatred,  astonishment, 
etc.,  of  men,  than  from  any  genuine  desire  of  knowledge — so  also 
does  the  received  belief  supply  invisible  agents  in  unlimited  number 
and  with  every  variety  of  power  and  inclination.  The  means  of 
explanation  are  thus  multiplied  and  diversified  as  readily  as  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  xplained.  Though  no  event  or  state  which  has  not 
yet  occurred  can  be  predicted,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  rendering  a 
plausible  account  of  everything  which  has  occurred  in  the  past— of 
any  and  all  things  alike.  Cosmogony,  and  the  ]>rior  ages  of  the 
world,  w^ere  conceived  as  a  sort  of  personal  history  with  intermar- 
riages, filiation,  quarrels,  and  other  adventures,  of  these  invisible 
agents;  among  whom  some  one  or  more  were  assiuned  as  unbegotten 
and  self-existent — the  latter  assumption  being  a  difficulty  common  to 
all  systems  of  cosmogony,  and  from  which  even  this  flexible  and 
expansive  hypothesis  ts  not  exempt.     Now  when  Thales  disengaged 
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Grecian  philosophy  from  the  old  mode  of  explanation,  he  did  not  at 
the  same  time  disengage  it  from  the  old  problems  and  matters  pro- 
pounded for  inquiry.  These  he  retained  and  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors as  vague  and  vast  as  they  were  at  first  conceived;  and  so  they 
remained,  though  with  some  transformations  and  modifications, 
together  with  many  new  questions  equally  insoluble,  substantially 
present  to  the  Greeks  throughout  ^leir  whole  history,  as  the  legiti- 
mate problems  for  philosophical  investigation.  But  these  problems, 
adapted  only  to  tiie  old  elastic  system  of  polytheistic  explanation  and 
omnipresent  personal  agency,  became  utterly  disproportioned  to  any 
impersonal  hypothesis  such  as  those  of  Thales  and  the  philosophers 
after  him — whether  assumed  physical  laws,  or  plausible  moral  and 
metaphysical  dogmas,  open  to  argumentative  attack,  and  of  course 
requiring  the  like  defense.  To  treat  the  visible  world  as  a  whole, 
and  inquire  when  and  how  it  began,  as  well  as  into  all  its  past 
changes — to  discuss  the  first  origin  of  men,  auim.-ils,  plants,  the  sun, 
the  stars,  etc.— to  assign  some  comprehensive  reason,  why  motion  or 
change  in  general  took  place  in  the  universe — to  investigate  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race,  and  to  lay  down  some  systematic  relation 
between  them  and  the  gods— all  these  were  topics  admitting  of  being 
conceived  in  many  different  ways,  and  set  forth  with  eloquent  plausi- 
bility; but  not  reducible  to  any  solution  resting  on  scientific  evidence 
or  commanding  steady  adherence  under  a  free  scrutiny. 

At  the  time  when  the  power  of  scientific  investigation  was  scanty 
and  helpless,  the  problems  proposed  were  thus  such  as  to  lie  out  of 
the  reach  of  science  i  n  its  largest  compass.  Gradually  indeed  subjects 
more  special  and  limited,  and  upon  which  experience  or  deductions 
from  experience  could  be  brotight  to  bear,  were  added  to  the  list  of 
qmmita,  and  examined  with  profit  and  instruction.  But  the  old 
problems,  with  new  ones  alike  unfathomable,  were  never  eliminated, 
and  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  philosophical  world. 

Now  it  was  this  disproportion,  between  questions  to  be  solved  and 

means  of  solution,  which  gave  rise  to  that  eonspicuous  characteristic 
of  Grecian  philosophy— the  antagtfnist  force  of  suspensive  scepticism, 
passing  in  some  minds  into  a  broad  negation  of  the  attainability  of 
general  truth— which  it  nourished  from  its  beginning  to  its  end; 
conunencing  as  early  as  Xenophanes,  continuing  to  manifest^  itself 
seven  centuries  afterward  in  ^nesidemus  and  Sextus  Empiricus, 
and  including  in  the  interval  between  these  two  extremes  some  of 
the  most  powerful  intellects  in  Greece.  The  present  is  not  the  time 
for  considering  these  Sceptics,  who  bear  an  unpopular  name,  and 
have  not  often  been  fairly  appreciated;  the  more  so,  as  it  often 
suited  the  purpose  of  men  themselves  more  than  half  sceptical,  like 
Bokrates  and  Plato,  to  denounce  professed  scepticism  with  indigna- 
tion. But  it  is  essential  to  bring  tliem  into  notice  at  the  first  spring 
of  Grecian  philosophy  under  Tliales,  because  the  circumstances  were 
then  laid  wiiich  so  soon  afterward  developed  them. 
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Though  the  celebrity  of  Thales  in  antiquity  was  irreat  and  univer- 
sal, scarcely  any  distinct  facts   \.'ere  known   respectino-  him:  it  is 
certain  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing.     Extensive  travels  in  Egypt 
and  Asia  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  as  a  general  fact  these  travels  are 
doubtless  true,  since  no  other  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  were 
then  open.     At  a  time  when  the  brother  of  the  Lesbian  Alkseus  was 
serving   in   the  Bal)ylonian  army,   we  may  well  conceive  that  an 
inquisitive  Milesian  would   make   his  way  to  that  wonderful  city 
wherein  stood  the  temple-observatory  of  the  Chaldix'an  priesthood.  » 
IIow   great  his  reputation  was   in  his  lifetime,    the  admiration  ex- 
pi'essed  by  his  younger  contemi)orary  Xenophanes  assures  us;  and 
Herakleitus,  in  the  next  generation,  a  severe  judge  of  all  other  philo- 
soplKTs,  spoke  of  him  with  similar  esteem.     To  him  were  traced  by 
tlie  Grecian  inquirers  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the  first  bcirinnings 
of   geometry,    astronomy,    and   physiology   in   its  large   and   realTy 
appropriate  sense,  the  scientific  study  of  nature:  for  the  Greek  word 
denoting  nature  {(m)u6i<;)  first  comes  into  comprehensive  use  about  this 
titne  (as  I  have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter)  with  its  derivatives 
j)h}/Mcs  and  l^hysiologt/,  as  distinguished  from  the  theology  of  the  old 
poets.     Little  stress  can  be  laid  on  those  elementary  propositions  in 
geometry  which  are  sp.cified  as  discovered,  or  as  first  demonstrated, 
by  Thales— still  less  upon  the  solar  eclipse  respecting  which  (accord- 
ing to  Herodotus)  he  determined  beforel\'ind  the  year  of  occurrence. 
But  the  main  doctrine  of  his  phvsiology  (using  that  word  in  its  larger 
Greek  sense)  is  distinctly  attested.     He  stripped  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
primeval    parents  of   the   gods   in  the  Homeric  theogony,   of  tlieir 
personality  and   laid  down   water,  or  fluid  substance,  as  the  single 
original  element  from  which  everything  came  and  into  which  every- 
thing returned.     The  doctrine  of  one  eternal  element,  remaining 
always  the  same  in  its  essence,  but  indelinitely  variable  in  its  mani- 
festations to  sense,  was  thus  first  introduced  to  tiie  discussion  of  the 
Grecian  public.     We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  reasons  by  which 
Thales  supported  this  opinion,   nor  could   even  Aristotle  do  more 
than  conjecture  what  they  miuht  have  been;  but  one  of  the  state- 
ments urged  on  behalf  of  it— that  the  earth  itself  rested  on  water— 
we  may  safely  refer   to  the  Milesian  himself,  for  it  would   htirdly 
have  been  advanced  at  a  later  age.     .Moreover  Tiiales  is  reported  to 
have  held,  that  everythinir  was  living  and  full  of  gods;  and  that  the 
magnet,  especially,  was  a  living  thing.     Thus  the'  gods,  as  far  as  we 
can  jn-etend  to  follow  opinions  so  very  faintly  transmitted,  are  con- 
ceived  as   active   powers   and   causes   of   changeful    manifestation, 
attached  to  the  primeval  substance;  the  universe  being  u.siniihited  to 
an  organized  boily  or  system. 

Respecting  Hippo— who  reproduced  the  theory  of  Thales  with  some 
degree  of  generalization,  substituting,  in  place  of  water,  moisture, 
or  sonr-'thing  common  to  air  and  water— we  do  not  know  wheth?r  he 
belonged  to  the  sixth  or  the  fifth  century  b.c.  :  but  both  Anaximan- 
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der,  Xenophaues,  and  Pherekydes  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century.  Anaximander  the  son  of  Praxiades  was  a  native  of 
Miletus — Xenophanes,  a  native  of  Kolophon;  the  former  among  the 
earliest  expositors  of  doctrine  in  prose,  ^vhile  the  latter  committed 
his  opinions  to  the  old  medium  of  verse.  Anaximander  seems  to  have 
taken  up  the  philosophical  problem,  while  he  materially  altered  the 
hypothesis,  of  his  predecessor  Thales.  Instead  of  the  i^rimeval  fluid 
of  the  latter,  he  supposed  a  primeval  principle,  without  any  actual 
determining  qualities  whatever,  but  including  all  qualities  poten-^ 
tially,  and  manifesting  them  in  an  infinite  variety  from  its  continu- 
ally self-changing  nature— a  principle,  which  was  nothing  in  itself, 
yet  had  the  capacity  of  producing  any  and  all  manifestations,  how- 
ever contrary  to  each  other— a  primeval  something,  whose  essence 
it  was  to  be  eternally  productive  of  different  phenomena — a  sort 
of  mathematical  point,  which  counts  for  nothing  in  itself,  but  is 
vi<''orous  in  generating  lines  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired.  In 
this  manner  Auaximauder  professed  to  give  a  comprehensive 
explanation  of  change  in  general,  or  Generation  or  Destruction — how 
it  happened  that  one  sefisible  thing  began  and  another  ceased  to 
exist— according  to  the  vague  problems  which  these  early  inquirers 
were  in  the  habit  of  setting  to  themselves.  He  avoided  that  w  hich 
the  first  philosophers  especially  dreaded,  the  athrmation  that  genera- 
tion couLl  take  place  out  of  Nothing;  yet  the  primeval  Something 
which  he  supposed  w^as  only  distinguished  from  Nothing  by  posses- 
sing this  power  of  generation.  In  his  theory  he  passed  from  the 
pro^^ince  of  physics  into  that  of  metai)hysics.  He  flrst  introduced 
into  Grecian  philosophy  that  important  word  which  signities  a 
Beginning  or  a  Principle,  and  first  opened  that  metaphysical  discus- 
sion, which  was  carried  on  in  various  ways  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  Grecian  philosophy,  as  to  the  One  and  the  Many— the 
Continuous  and  the  Variable— that  which  exists  eternally,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  comes  and  passes  away  in  ever-changing 
manifestations.  His  physiology  or  explanation  of  nature  thus  con- 
, ducted  the  mind  into  a  different  route  from  that  suggested  by  the 
(hypothesis  of  Thales,  which  was  built  upon  i)hysical  considerations, 
and  was  therefore  calculated  to  suggest  and  siinndate  observations 
of  physical  phenomena  for  the  puri)ose  of  verifying  or  confuting  it 
— while  the  hv])othesis  of  Anaximander  admitted  only  of  being  dis- 
cussed dialectic.'tUy,  or  by  reasonings  expressed  in  general  language; 
reasonings,  sometimes  indeed  referring  to  experience  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration,  but  seldom  resting  on  it— and  never  looking  out  for  it 
as  a  necessary  support.  The  physical  explanation  of  nature,  how- 
ever, once  introduced  by  Thales,  although  deserted  by  Anaximander, 
was  taken  up  by  Anaximenes  and  others  afterward,  and  reproduced 
with  many  divernences  of  doctrine— yet  always  more  or  less  entan- 
gled and  perplexed  witli  metaphysical  additions,  since  the  two  depart- 
ments were  never  clearly  parted  throughout  all  Greciau  philosophy. 
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Of  these  subsequent  physical  philosophers  I  shall  speak  hereafter: 
at  present  I  confine  myself  to  the  thinkers  of  the  sixth  century  b.c, 
among  whom  Anaximander  stands  prominent,  not  as  the  follower  of 
Thalel,  but  as  the  author  of  an  hypothesis  both  new  and  tending  in 
a  different  direction.  It  was  not  merely  as  the  author  of  this  hypoth- 
esis, however,  that  Anaximander  enlarged  the  Greek  mind  and 
roused  the  powers  of  thought:  we  find  him  also  mentioned  as  distin- 
guished in  astronomy  and  geometry.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  establish  a  sun-dial  in  Greece,  to  construct  a  sphere,  and  to 
explain  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;  how  far  such  alleged  author- 
ship really  belongs  to  him,  we  cannot  be  certain— but  there  is  one 
step  of  immense  iraportimce  which  he  is  clearly  affirmed  to  have 
made.  He  was  the  first  to  compose  a  treatise  on  the  geography  of 
the  land  and  sea  within  his  cognizance,  and  to  construct  a  chart  or 
map  founded  thereupon— seemingly  a  tablet  of  brass.  Such  a  nov- 
elty, wondrous  even  to  the  rude  and  ignorant,  was  calculated  to 
Stimulate  powerfully  inqtiisitive  minds  and  from  it  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  Grecian  rational  geography — not  the  least  valu- 
able among  the  contributions  of  this  people  to  the  stock  of  humaa 

knowledge. 

Xenophanes  of  Kolophon,  somewhat  younger  than  Anaximander 
and  nearly  contemporary  with  Pythagoras  (seemingly  from  about 
570-480  B.C.),  migrated  from  Kolophon  to  Zankle  and  Katana  in 
Sicily  and  Elea  in  Italy,  soon  after  the  time  when  Ionia  becan:ie  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians  (540-530  B.C.).  He  was  the  founder  of  what  is 
called  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers— a  real  school,  since  it 
appears  that  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Melissiis  pursued  and  devel- 
oped, in  a  great  degree,  the  train  of  speculation  winch  had  been 
begun  by  Xenophanes— doubtless  with  additions  and  variations  of 
their  own,  but  especially  with  a  dialectic  power  which  belongs  to  the 
age  of  Perikles,  and  is  unknown  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  He  w^as 
the  tuithor  of  more  than  one  poem  of  considend)le  h^igth,  one  on  the 
foundation  of  Kolophon  and  another  on  that  of  Elea;  besides  his 
pown  on  Nature,  wherein  his  philosophical  doctrines  w^ere  set  forth. 
His  manner  appears  to  have  been  controversial  and  full  of  asperity 
toward  antagonists.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  plain- 
spoken  manner  i)i  which  he  declared  himself  ag.iinst  the  popular 
religion,  and  in  which  he  denounced  as  abominable  the  descriptions 
of  the  gods  given  by  Homer  and  llesiod.  He  is  said  to  liave  contro- 
verted Uie  doctrines  both  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras:  this  is  probable 
enoui>h;  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  his  start  from  the  philosoyihy  of 
Anaximander— not  how(>ver  to  adopt  it,  but  to  reverse  it— and  to  set 
forth  an  opinion  which  wx^  may  call  its  contrary.  Nature,  in  the  con- 
ception of  Anaximander,  consisted  of  a  Somethinir  having  no  other 
attribute  except  the  unlimited  power  of  generating  and  canceling 
phenomenal  changes;  in  this  doctrine  the  Something  or  Substratum 
existed  only  in  and  for  those  changes,  and  could  not  be  said  to  exist 
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at  all  in  any  other  sense:  the  Permanent  was  thus  merged  and  lost  in 
tlie  Variable — the  One   in  the   Many.     Xenophanes  hiid   down  the 
exact  opposite:  he  conceived  nature  as  one  unchangeable  and  indi- 
visible Whole,  spherical,  animated,  endued  with  reason,  and  pene- 
trated by  or  indeed  identical   Avith  God.     He  denied  the  objective 
reality  of  all  change,  or  generation,  or  destruction,  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  as  only  changes  or  modifications  in   the  percipi- 
ent,   and   perhaps  different   in  one   j^ercipient  and  another.      Tliat 
which  exists   (he   maintained)  could  not  liave  been   generated,  nor 
could  it  ever  be  destroyed:  there  was  neither  real  generation  nor  real 
destruction  of  anything;  but  that  which  men  took  for  such  was  the 
ehanu^e  in  their  own  feeline:s  and  ideas.    He  thus  recof):nized  the  Per- 
manent  without  the  Variable — the  One  without  the  Many.     And  his 
treatment  of  the  received  religious  creed  was  in  harmony  with  such 
physical  or  metaphysical  hypothesis;  for  while  he  held  the  whole  of 
nature  to  be  God,  without  parts  or  change,  he  at  the  same  pro- 
nounced the  popular  gods  to  be  entities  of  subjective  fancy,  imag- 
ined by  men  after  their  own  model:  if  oxen  or  lions  were  to  become 
religious  (he  added),  they  woidd  in  like  manner  provide  for  them- 
selves   gods    after    their  respective  shapes    and    characters.     This 
hypothesis,  which  seemed  to  set  aside  altogother   the  study  of  the 
sensible   world  as  a  sou  ice  of  knowledges,  was  expounded  brielly, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  obscurely  and  rudely,  by  Xenophanes;  at 
least,  we  may  infer  thus  much  from  the  slighting  epithet  applied  to 
him  b}"^  Aristotle.     But  his  successors,  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  in  the 
succeeding   century,    expanded  it  considerably,    supported  it  with 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  dialectics,  and  even  superadded  a  second 
part,  in  which  the  j)henomena  of  sense — tliough  considered  only  as 
appearances,  not  partaking  in  tLe  reality  of  the  One  Ens — were  yet 
explained  by  a  new  physical  hypothesis;  so  that  they  will  be  found 
to  exercise  great  influence  over  the  speculations  both  of   Plato  and 
Aristotle.     \Ve  discover  in  Xenophanes,  moreover,  avein  of  skepti- 
cism, and  a  mournful  despair  as  to  the  attainability  of  certain  knowl- 
edge, which  the  nature  of  his  philosophy  was  well  calculated  to  sug- 
gest, and  in  which  the  sillogra])h  Timon  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
who  seems  to  have  spoken  of  Xenophanes  better  than  of  most  of  the 
other  philosophers,  powerfully  sympathized. 

The  cosmogony  of  Pherekydes  of  Syrus,  contemporary  of  Anaxi- 
mander  and  among  the  teachers  of  Pythagoras,  seems,  according  to 

the  fragments  preserved,   a  combination  of  the   legendary  fancies 

with  Orphic  mysticism,  and  probably  exercised  little  influence  over 
the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian  philosophy.  By  what  has  been 
said  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Xenophanes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  witnessed  the  opening  of  several  of  those  roads 
of  intellectual  speculation  which  the  later  philosophers  pursued 
farther,  or  at  least  from  which  they  branched  olf.  Before  the  year 
510  B.C.  many  interesting  questions  were  thus  brought  into  discus- 
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sion,  which  Solon, who  died  about  558  B.C.,  had  never  heard  of — just 
as  he  may  probably  never  have  seen  the  map  of  Anaximander.  But 
neither  of  these  two  distinguished  men — Anaximander  or  Xenoph- 
anes— was  anything  more  than  a  speculative  inquirer.  The  third 
eminent  name  of  this  century,  of  whom  I  am  now  about  to  speak, 
Pythagoras,  combined  in  his  character  disparate  elements  which 
require  ratlier  a  longer  development. 

P^^thagcn-as  was  founder  of  a  brotherhood,  originally  brought 
together  by  a  religious  influence,  and  with  observances  approaching 
to  monastic  peculiarity — working  in  a  direction  at  once  religious, 
political,  and  scientific,  and  exercising  for  some  time  a  real  political 
ascendency, — but  afterward  banished  from  government  and  state 
affairs  into  a  sectarian  privacy  with  scientific  pursuits,  not  without 
however  still  producing  some  statesmen  indivicUially  distinguished. 
Amid  the  multitude  of  false  and  apocryphal  statements  which  cir- 
culated in  antiquity  respecting  this  celebrated  man,  we  find  a  few 
important  facts  reasonably  attested  and  deserving  credence.  He  was  a 
native  of  Samos,  son  of  an  opulent  merchant  named  Mnesarchus, — or, 
according  to  some  of  his  later  and  more  fervent  admirers,  of  Apollo: 
born,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  or  580 
B.C.  On  the  many  marvels  recounted  respecting  his  j^outh  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell.  Among  them  may  be  numbered  his  wide- 
reaching  travels,  said  to  have  been  prolonged  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
to  visit  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  the  Phenicians,  the  ChaUheans,  the 
Indians,  and  the  Gallic  Druids.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  really  visited  Egypt — perhaps  also  Phenicia  and  Babylon,  then 
Chaldtean  and  independent.  At  the  time  when  he  saw^  Egypt,  be- 
tween 5G0-540  B.C.,  about  one  century  earlier  than  Herodotus,  it  was 
under  Amasis,  the  last  of  its  own  kings,  with  its  peculiar  native 
character  yet  unimpaired  by  foreign  conquest,  and  only  slightly  modi- 
fied by  the  admission  durnig  the  preceding  century  of  Grecian  mer- 
cenary troops  and  traders.  The  spectacle  of  Egyptian  habits,  the 
conversation  of  the  priests,  and  the  initiation  into  various  mysteries  or 
secret  rites  and  stories  not  accessible  to  the  general  public,  may  very 
naturally  have  impressed  the  mind  of  Pythagoras,  and  given  him 
that  turn  for  mvstic  observance,  asceticism,  and  peculiarity  of  diet 
and  clothing,  w'hich  manifested  itself  from  the  same  cause  among 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  but  which  was  not  a  common  phenom- 
enon in  the  primitive  Greek  religion.  Besides  visiting  Egypt, 
Pythagoras  is  also  said  to  have  profited  bv  the  teaching  of  Thales, 
of  Anaximander,  and  of  Piierekydes  of  Syros:  amid  the  towns  of 

Ionia  he  would,  moreover,  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
many  Greek  navigators  wiio  had  visited  foreign  countries,  especially 
Italy  and  Sicily.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  and 
impelled  by  this  combined  stimulus,— partly  toward  an  imaginative 
and  religious  vein  of  speculation,  with  a  life  of  mystic  observance, — 
partly  toward  that  active  exercise,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
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the  genius  of  an  Hellenic  community  so  naturally  tended  to  sug- 
gest. 

Of  the  ix^rsonal  doctrines  or  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  whom  we 
must  distinguish  from  I*hiIolaus  and  the  subsequent  Pythagoreans, 
we  have  little  certain  knowledge,  though  doubtless  the  first  germ  of 
their  geometr3%  arithmetic,  astronomy,  etc.,  nuist  have  proceeded 
from  him.  But  that  he  beheved  in  the  metempsychosis  or  trans- 
migration of  the  souls  of  deceased  men  into  other  men  as  well  as 

into  animals,  we  know,  not  only  by  ether  evidence,  but  also  by  the 
lestimony  of  his  contemporary,  thephilosopher  Xenophanes  of  Elea. 
Pythagoras,  seeing  a  dog  beaten  and  hearing  him  howl,  desired  the 
Striker  to  desist,  saying — *'lt  is  the  soul  of  a  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  recognized  by  his  voice."  This — together  with  the  general  testi- 
inon3^  of  llerakleltus,  that  Pythagoras  was  a  man  of  extensive 
research  and  acquired  instruction,  but  artful  for  mischief  and  desti- 
tute of  sound  judgment — is  all  that  we  know  about  him  from  con- 
temporaries. Herodotus,  two  generations  afterward,  while  he  con- 
ceives the  Pythagoreans  as  a  peculiar  religious  order,  intimates  that 
both  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras  had  derived  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
metempsycJiosis  from  Egypt,  but  had  pretended  to  it  as  their  own 
witliout  acknowledgment.  Pythagoias  combines  the  character  of  a 
sophist  (a  man  of  large  observation,  and  clever,  ascendent,  inventive 
mind — the  original  sense  of  the  word  Sophist,  prior  to  the  polemics 
of  the  Platonic  school,  and  tlie  only  sense  known  to  Heiodotus), 
with  that  of  an  inspired  teacher,  prophet,  and  worker  of  miracles, — 
Jipproachiug  to  and  sometimes  even  confounded  with  the  g(Kls, — and 
employing  all  these  gifts  to  found  a  new  special  order  of  brethren 
bound  together  by  religious  rites  and  observances  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. In  his  prominent  vocation,  analogous  to  that  of  Epimenides, 
Orpheus,  or  Melampus,  he  appears  as  a  revealer  of  a  mode  of  life 
calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  above  tlie  level  of  mankind,  and  to 
recommend  them  to  the  favor  of  the  gods;  the  Pythagorean  life,  like 
the  Oiphic  lile,  l)eing  intended  as  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
brotherhood — approached  only  by  probation  and  initiatory  cere- 
monies, which  were  adapted  to  select  enthusiasts  rather  than  to  an 
indiscriminate  crowd — and  exacting  entire  mental  devotion  to  the 
mast^ir.  In  these  lofty  pretensions  the  Agrigeutine  Empedokles 
seems  to  have  greatly  copied  him,  though  with  some  varieties,  about 
half  a  centiny  afterward.  While  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  Kroto- 
niates  identitied  Pythagoras  with  the  Hyperborean  Apollo,  the  satiri- 
cal Timon  pronounced  him  to  have  been  *'a  juggler  of  solemn 
speech,  engaged  in  lishing  for  men."  This  is  the  same  character, 
looked  at  from  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  l)eliever  and  the  un- 
believer. There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  regarding  Pythagoras  as 
an  impostor,  because  experience  seems  to  show,  that  while  in  certain 
ages  it  is  notditlicult  for  a  man  to  persuade  others  that  he  is  inspired, 
it  is  still  less  dillicult  for  him  to  contract  the  same  belief  himself. 
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Looking  at  (he  general  type  of  Pythagoras,  as  conceived  by  wit- 
nesses in  aiul  nearest  to  his  own  age — Xenophanes,  Herakleitus, 
Herodotus.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Isokrat(^— we  find  in  him  chictly  the 
reliirious  missionary  and  schoolmaster,  with  little  of  the  politician. 
His"  efliciency  in  the  latter  character,  originally  subordinate,  first 
becomes  proiiiinent  in  those  glowing  fancies  which  the  later  Pytha- 
jroreans  communicated  to  Aristoxenus  and  Dikiearchus.  The  primi- 
Tive  Pythagoras  is  inspired  by  the  gods  to  reveal  a  new  mode  of  life 
— thn  'Pythagorean  life — and  to  promise  divine  favor  to  a  select  and 
docile  few  as  the  recompense  of  strict  ritual  obedience,  of  austere 
self-control,  and  of  laborious  training,  bodih^  as  well  as  mental.  To 
speak  with  confidence  of  the  details  of  his  training,  ethical  or  scien- 
tiric,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  he  promulgated,  is  impossible;  for 
neitii-r  he  himself  nor  any  of  his  disciples  anterior  to  Philolaiis  (who 
v/as  separated  from  him  by  about  one  intervening  generation)  left 
any  memorials  in  writing.  ISTumbers  and  lines,  studied  partly  in 
their  own  mutual  relations,  partly  under  various  symbolizing  fancies, 
presented  themselves  to  him  as  the  primary  constituent  elements  of 
the  universe,  and  as  a  sort  of  magical  key  to  phenomena,  physical 
as  well  as  moral.  Such  mathematical  tendencies  in  his  teaching, 
expanded  by  Pvtliagoreans  his  successors,  and  coinciding  partly  also 
(as  has  been  before  slated)  with  the  studies  of  Anaximander  and 
Thalcs,  acquired  more  and  more  development,  so  as  to  become  one 
of  the  most  glorious  and  profitable  manifestations  of  Grecian  intel- 
lect. Living,  as  Pythagoras  did,  at  a  time  when  the  stock  of  expe- 
rience was  "scanty,  the  license  of  hypothesis  unbounded,  and  the 
process  of  deduction  without  rule  or  verifying  test — he  was  thus 
fortunate  enougli  to  strike  into  that  track  of  geometry  and  arithme- 
tic, in  which,  from  dati  of  experience  few.  simple,  and  obvious,  an 
immense  field  of  deductive  and  verifiable  investigation  may  be 
traveled  over.  We  must  at  the  same  time  remark,  however,  that  in 
his  mind  this  track,  which  now  seems  so  straiiihtforward  and  well- 
defined,  was  clouded  by  strange  fancies  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand,  and  from  which  it  was  but  partially  cleared  ])y  his  sue- 

cessors. 

Of  his  spiritual  training  much  is  said,  though  not  upon  very  good 
authority:  we  hear  of  his  memorial  discipline,  his  monastic  self- 
scrutiny,  his  emplovment  of  music  to  soothe  disorderly  passions,  his 
lono-  novitiate  of  silence,  his  knowledge  of  physiognomy  which 
enabled  him  to  detect,  even  without  trial,  unworthy  subjects,  his 
peculiar  diet,  and  his  rigid  care  for  sobriety  as  Vvcll  as  for  bodily 
vii^or.  He  is  also  said  to  have  inculcated  abstinence  from  animal 
food;  a  feeling  so  naturally  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  that  we  may  well  believe  him  to  have  entertained 
it,  as  Empedokles  also  did  after  him.  It  is  certain  that  there  were 
peculiar  observances,  and  probably  a  certain  measn.re  of  self-denial, 
embodied  in  the  Pythagorean  life."   Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
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equally  certain  that  the  memhcrs  of  the  order  cannot  have  been  all 
subiecled  to  the  same  diet,  or  training,  or  studies;  for  Milo  the  Kro- 
toniate  was  amono;  them,  the  strongest  man  and  the  unptirallcled 
wrestler  of  his  a^e— who  cannot  possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal 
food  and  ample  dict.(even  setting  aside  the  talcs  about  his  voracious 
appetite),  and  is  not  likely  to  have  bent  his  attention  on  speculative 
siudv      Probably  Pvthagoras  did  not  enforce  the  same  bodily  or 
mental  discipline  on  all,  or  at  least  knew  when  to  grant  dispensations 
The  order  as  it  first  stood  under  him,  consisted  of  men  different 
both  in  temperament  and  aptitude,  but  bound  together  by  common 
reli-ious  observances  and  hopes,  common  reverence  for  the  master 
aiuf  mutual  attachment  as  well  as  pride  in  each  other  s  success.     It 
must  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  Pythagoreans  of  the  fourth  ccn- 
turvBC    who  had  no  communion  with  wrestlers,  and  comprised 
onlV  ascetic,  studious  men,  generally  recluse,  though  in  some  cases 
rising  to  political  distinction.   The  succession  of  these  l^ytlyagoroaiis, 
never  very  numerous,  seems  to  have  continued  until  about  dOO  bc, 
and  then  nearly  died  out;  being  superseded  by  other  schemes  of  phi- 
losophy more  suited  to  cultivatc^l  Greeks  of  the  age  after  bokrates. 
But  during  the  time  of  (^icero,  two  centuries  afterward,  the  oriental- 
i7in<^  tendency-then  beginning  to  spread  over  the  Grecian   and 
Koinan  worhf,  and   becoming  gradually   stron-er  and    stronger- 
caused  the  Pvthairorean  philosophy  to  be   again  revived.     It  was 
revived,  too,  with"  little  ov  none  of  its  scientilic  tendencies,  but  with 
more  than  its  primitive  religious  and  imaginative  fanatinsm-Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  constituting  ^^-^^^\^^^i:[^\yt^^^ 


and  ascetic  fancy  belonging  to  the  master,  without  any  ot  that  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  bodv  and  mind  which  had  marked  Ins  first  follo^^. 
ers,wastakenupanew^into  the  pagan  world,  along  with  the  dish.crured 
doctrines  of  Pato.  Keo-Pythagorism,  passing  gradually  into  ^eo- 
Platonism,  outlasted  the  other  more  positive  and  maseuline  s^s.ems 
of  pa-an  philosophy,  as  the  contemporary  and  rival  ot  ChnsUanity. 
A  lar-e  proportion^of  the  false  statements  concerning  Pythagoras 
camc^from  these  Neo-Pythagoreans,  who  were  not  deterred  by  the 
want  of  memorials  from  illustrating,  with  ample  liititude  of  fancy, 

the  ideal  character  of  the  master. 

That  an  inquisitive  man  like  Pythagoras,  at  a  time  when  theie 
were  hardly  any  books  to  study,  would  visit  foreign  counlries,  and 
converse  with  \all  the  Grecian  ])hiiosophical  inquirers  within  his 
repch  is  a  matter  which  we  should  presume  even  if  no  one  at  ested 
it'-\and  our  witnesses  carry  us  very  little  beyond  this  general  pre- 
sumption.  What  doctrines  he  borrowed,  or  from  wlioin,  we  arc 
unable  to  discover.  But  in  fact  his  whole  life  and  proceedings  bear 
the   stamp   of   an   ori-inal  mind  and   not   of   a  bonoxver— a  niuul 
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impressed  both  with  Hellenic  and  with  non-Hellenic  habit^  and 
reli"-ion  yet  capable  of  combining  the  two  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
hinfself  •  and,  al)Ove  all,  endued  with  those  talents  for  religious  and 
personal  ascendency  over  others,  which  told  for  much  more  than  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  his  ideas.  We  are  informed  that  after  extensive 
travels  and  in(|uiries  he  returned  to  Samos,  at  the  age  of  about  forty. 
He  then  found  his  native  island  under  the  despotism  of  Polykrates, 
wiiich  rendered  it  an  unsuitable  place  either  for  free  sentiments  or 
for  marked  individuals.  Unable  to  attract  hearers,  or  found  any 
school  or  brotherhood,  in  his  native  island,  he  deterinmed  to  ex^^^^^^^^^ 
ate-  and  we  may  presume  that  at  this  period  (about  5o5-530  b.c.)  tiie 
recent  subju-atioii  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  not  without  influence 
on  his  determination.  The  trade  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  Italian 
Greeks-and  even  the  intimacy  between  Miletus  and  Knidus  on  the 
one  side,  and  Sybaris  and  Tarentum  on  the  other-haa  been  great 
and  of  long  standing,  so  that  there  was  more  than  one  motive  to  aeter- 
mine  him  to  the  co^ist  of  Italy;  in  which  direction  also  his  contem- 
porary Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eieatic  school  of  philosophy, 
emigrated  seemingly  about  the  same  time— from  Kolophon  to  Zan- 

klo   Katana,  and  Elea.  ,.«,,. 

Kroton  and  Svbaris  were  at  this  time  in  tlieir  fullest  prosperitj-- 
amou'T  the  tirst  and  most  prosperous  cities  ot  the  Helleaic  name.  To 
tlie  fonr.er  of  the  two  Pythagoras  directed  his  course.  A  Council  of 
One  Tliousand  persons,  taken  liom  among  the  heirs  and  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  proprietors  at  its  first  foundation,  was  here 
invested  with  the  supr<;me  authority:  in  what  manner  the  executive 
ollices  were  iiih-d.  we  ha.ve  no  information.  Besides  a  great  extent 
of  power,  and  a  numerous  population,  the  large  mass  of  whom  had 
no  share  in  the  political  franchise,  Kroton  stood  at  this  time  distm- 
irulshed  for  two  thiims— the  general  excellence  of  the  bodily  luihit  ot 
the  citizens,  attested'in  part  by  tlie  number  of  conquerors  furnished 


Other;  for  tlie  tiierapeunes  oi  me  uav  uuumj..*-.-.  ..^^..^-y  ... ,      ,• ' 

remedies  as  of  careful  diet  and  regimen ;  while  tlie  trainer,  who  dic- 
tated the  life  of  an  athlete  during  Ins  long  and  fatiguing  preparation 
for  an  Olympic  contest— and  tlie  prof<'s<ioiial  superintendent  ot  tlie 
youths  who  fio(iuented  the  public  gymnasia-followed  out  tlie  same 


C!ii  eiueatioii  propeny  so  caneci,  e^p.Liai..y  ui  •"""','■•'',"  ;,'f,„,„ 
then  little  or  nolhin-.  The  physician  acquired  his  knowledge  from 
observation  of  men  sick  as  well' as  h.'althy.  and  from  a  caretul  not.  v, 
of  the  wav  in  wliicli  tlie  human  body  was  acted  upon  by  surround- 
in-  a-ents  and  circumstances:  and  this  same  kaovvledge  was  not  loss 
necessary  for  the  trainer;  so  that  the  same  place  which  (-ontained  ho 
best  men  in  the  latter  cla.ss  was  also  likely  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
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former.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  celebrity  of  Kroton  may  have  1' 

been  one  of  the  reasons  which  determined  Pythagoras  to  go  tliillier. 

For  among  the  precepts  ascribed  to  him,  precise  rules  as  to  diet  and 

bodily  regulation  occupy  a  protuiDcnt  place.    The  medical  or  surgical 

celebrity  of  Demokedes  (son-in-law  of  the  Py tliagorcan  Milo),  to  whom 

allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter,  is  conteniporaneous  with 

•s  the  presence  of  Pythagoras  at  Kroton;  and  the  medical  men  of  Mag- 

;  na  Gra?cia  maintained  themselves  in  credit,  as  rivals  of  tlie  schools  of 

\  the  AsUlepiads  at  Kos  and  Kuidus,  throughout  all  the  fifth  and  fourth 

'  centuries  B.C. 

The  ])iographers  of  Pythagoras  tell  us  that  his  arrival  there,  his 
preaching,  and  his  conduct,  produced  an  effect  almost  electric  ui)oa 
the  minds  of  the  people,  with  an  extensive  reform  public  as  well  as 
private.  Political  discontent  was  repressed,  incontineiu-e  disappeared, 
luxury  became  discredited,  and   the  women  hastened  to   excLanae  < 

their  golden  ornamenis  for  the  simplest  attire.     jSo  less  than  2M0 
persons  were  converted  at  his  first  preaching.     So  effective  were  liis 
discourses  to  the  youth,  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  One  Thousand 
invited  him  into  their  assembly,  solicited  his  advice,  and  even  offered 
to  constitute  him  their  Prytanis  or  president,  while  his  wife   and 
daughter  were   placed  at  the  licad  of   tlie  reli^uious  processions  of 
females.     His  influence  was  not  confined  to  Kroton.     Other  towns  in 
Italy  and  Sicily— Sybaris,  IMetaponlum,  lihegium,  Katana,  liimera, 
.   etc.,  all  felt  the  benetit  of  his  exhortations,  wliich  extricated  some  of 
them  even  from  slavery.     Such  are  the  tales  of  which  tlie  biographers 
of  Pythagoras  are  full:  and  we  see  that  even  the  disciples  of  Aris- 
totle, about  the  year  800  B.C.— -Aristoxenus,  Dikiearchus,  Ilerakleides 
of  Pontus,  etc. — are  hard  y  less  charged  with  them  than  the  Kco- 
Pythiigorcaus  of  three  or  lour  centuries  later.     They  doubtless  heard 
these  tales  from  tlieir  contemporary  Pythagoreans,  the  last  memljcrs 
of  a  deciinin^j^  sect,  among  whom   the   attributes  of  the  primitive 
founder  passed  for  godlike,  but  who  had  no  memorials,  no  historical 
judgment,  and  no  means  of  forming  u  true  conception  of  Kroton  as 
It  stood  in   580  u.c.     To  trace  tliese  tales  to  a  true  foundation  is 
impossible.     But  we  may  reasonably  believe   that  the  success  of 
Pyihagoias,  as  a  person  favored  by  tiie  gods  and  patentee  of  divine 
gecrets,  was  very  great — that  he  procured  to  himself  both  the  rever- 
ence of  the  multitude,  and  the  peculiar  attachment  and  obedience  of 
many  devoted  adherents,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  wealthv  and  jiow- 
erful  classes— that  a  select  body  of  these  adherents,  800  In  number, 
bound  themselves  by  a  sort  of  vow  ])oth  to  I^ythagoras  and  to  each 
other,  adopting  a  peculiar  diet,  ritual,  and  observances,  as  a  token  of 
union — I  hough  without  anything  like  community  of  property,  which 
some  have  ascribed  to  them.     Such  a  band  of  men,  standing- high  in 
the  city  for  wealth  and  station,  and  bound  together  by  this  inttmate 
tie,  came  by  almost  unconscious  tendency  to  Tiiingle  political  ambition 
with   religious  and  scientific  pursuits.     Poiiiical  elubb  with  .sworn 
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members  under  one  form  or  another,  were  a  constant  phenomenon 
in  the  Grecian  cities.  Now^  the  Pythagorean  order  at  its  first  forma- 
tion was  the  most  efficient  of  all  clubs;  since  it  presented  an  mtunaey 
of  attachment  among  its  members,  as  well  as  a  feelmg  of  iiauglity 
exclusiveness  a«niinst  the  public  without,  such  as  no  other  fraternity 
could  parallel.'' The  devoted  attachment  of  Pythagoreans  toward 

each  other  is  not  less  emphatically  set  forth  than  their  contempt  for 
every  one  else:  in  fact  these  two  attributes  of  the  order  seem  the  best 
ascertained  as  well  as  the  most  permanent  of  all.  Moreover,  we  may 
be  sin-e  that  the  peculiar  observances  of  the  order  pjissed  for  exem^ 
plary  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  its  members,  and  exalted  ambition  mlo  a 
dutA^  by  making  them  sincerely  believe  that  they  were  the  only  per- 
sons fit  to  govern.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  then,  to  learn  that  the 
Pythao-oreans  gradually  drew  to  themselves  great  ascendency  m  the 
government  of  Ivroton.  And  as  similar  clubs,  not  less  influential, 
were  formed  at  Metapontum  and  other  places,  so  the  Pythagorean 
order  spread  its  net  and  dictated  the  course  of  affairs  over  a  large 
lx)rtion  of  ]\Iagna  Gnecia.  Such  ascendency  of  the  Pythagoreaua 
must  have  procured  for  the  master  himself  some  real,  anci  still  more 
supposed  influence  over  the  march  of  government  at  Kroton  and 
elsewhere,  of  a  nature  not  then  possessed  by  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries throu'diout  Greece.  Yet  his  influence  was  probably  exercised 
in  the  background,  through  the  medium  of  the  brotherhood  who 

reverenced  liim:  for  it  is  hardly  comformable  to  Greek  manners  that 
a  stranii:er  of  his  character  should  guide  personally  and  avowedly  the 
political  affairs  of  any  Grecian  city.  .   .     ,i     .     rr     . 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  that  Pythagoras  came  originally  to  Krotori 
with  the  express  design  of  creating  for  himself  an  ascendent  political 
position— still  less  that  Ire  came  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a  groat 
preconceived  political   idea,  and  transforming  Kroton  into  a  model 
city  of  pure  Dorism,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  eminent  modern 
autlwrs.     Such  schemes  might  indeed  be  ascribed  to  him  by  I  ytlia- 
goreans  of  the  Platonic  age,  when  large  ideas  of  political  anielioration 
were  rife  in  the  minds  of  speculative  men— bymer.  disposed  to  forego 
the  authorship  of  their  own    opinions,   and   preferring    to   accredit 
them  as  traditions  handed  down  from  a  founder  who  had  left  no 
memorials.     But  it  requires  better  evidence  than  theirs  to  make  us 
believe  that  any  real  Greek  born  in   580  33. c.  actually  conceived  such 
plans      We   cannot   construe   the   scheme   of   Pythagora^s  as  going 
farther  than  the  formation  of  a  private,  select,  order  of  brethren, 
embracing  his  reli-ious  fancies,  ethical  tone,  and  germs  ot  scientific 
idea— and  manifesting  adhesion  by  those  observanc^es  wdiicli  Ilerod- 
otus  and  Plato  call  the  Pythagorean  orgies  and   mode  of  life.     Ana 
his  private  order  became  politically  powerful,  because  he  was  skill  tut 
or  fortunate   enough  to   enlist  a  suflicient  number  of  wealthy  Kor- 
toniates,  possessing   individual    influence   which  they  strengthe^|od 
immensely  by  thus  regimenting  themselves  in  intimate  union.      ihQ 
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Pytba"t)rean  orgies  or  religious  ceremonies  were  not  inconsistent  with 
public^'activity ,  l)odily  as  well  as  mental.  Probably  the  rich  men  of 
the  order  may  have  been  rendered  even  more  active,  by  being  forti- 
fied against  the  temptations  of  a  life  of  indulgence.  The  character 
of  the  order  as  it  first  stood,  different  from  that  to  which  it  was  after- 
ward reduced,  was  indeed  religious  and  exclusive,  but  also  active 
and  domineering;  not  despising  any  of  those  bodily  accomplishments 
which  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  Grecian  citizen,  and  which  so  !► 

particularly  harmonized  with  the  pre-existing  tendencies  of  Kroton. 
Niebuhr  and  O.  Mlillcr  have  even  supposed  that  the  select  Three 
Hundred  Pythagoreans  constituted  a  sort  of  smaller  senate  at  that 
city— an  hvpolhesis  no  way  probable;  we  may  rather  conceive  them 
as  a  powerful  private  club,  exercising  ascendency  in  the  interior  of 
the  senate,  and  governing  through  the  medium  of  the  constituted 
authorities,     ^'or  can  we  receive  Avithout  great  allowance  the  asser- 
tion of  Varro,  who,  assimilating  Pylhagoras  to  Plato,  tells  us  that  he 
confined  his  instructions  on  matters  of  government  to  chosen  disci- 
ples who  had  gone  throuirh  a  complete  training,  and  had  reached  the 
perfection  of  wij-dom  and^virtuc.    It  seems  more  probable  that  the 
political  Pythagoreans  were  those  who  were  most  qualified  for  action, 
and  least  for  speculation;  and  that  the  general  of  the  order  possessed 
that  skill  in  turning  to  account  the  aptitudes  of  individuals,  which 
two  centuries  ago  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  Jesuits;  to  whom,  in 
various  ways,  the  Pythagoreans  bear  considerable  resemblance.     All 
that  we  can  be  said  to  know  about  their  political  principles  is,  that 
they  were  exclusive  and   aristocratical,  adverse  to  the   control  and 
interference  of  the  people;  a  circumstance  no  way  disadvantageous 
to  them,  since  they  coincided  in  this  respect  with  the  existing  gov- 
ernment of  the  city— had  not  their  own  conduct  brought  additional 
odium  on  the  old  aristocracy,  and  raised  up  an  aggravated  demo- 
cratical  opposition  carried  to  the  most  deplorable  lengths  of  violence. 
All  the  information  which  we  possess,  apocryphal  as  it  is,  respecting 
this  memorable  club  is  derived  from  its  warm  admirers.     Yet  even 
their  statements  are  enough  to  explain  how  it  came  to  provoke  deadly 
and  extensive  enmity.     A  stranger  coming  to  teach  new  religious 
d02:mas  ar.d  observances,  with  a  tincture  of  science  and  some  new 
etldcal    ideas   and    phrases,   though  he   would    obtain  some    zeahuis 
votaries,  would  also  bring  upon  iiimself  a  certain  measure  of  anlip 
athy.     Extreme  strictness  of  observances,  combined  with  the  art  of 
touching  skillfully  the  sprinsrs  of  religious  terror  in  others,  would 
indeed  ?lo  inucai  both  to  fortify  and  to  exalt  him.     But  when  it  was 
discovered  that  science,  philosophy,  and  even  the  mystic  revelations  of 
reli<''ion,  whatever  they  were,  remained  confined  to  the  private  talk 
an(f  practice  of  the  disciples,  and  were  thus  thrown  into  the  back- 
tcround,  while  all  that  was  seen   and  felt  without  was  the  political 
predoininance  of  an  ambitious  fraternity— we  need  not  wonder  that 
Pythagorism  in  all  its  parts  became  odious  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
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community.  Moreover  we  find  the  order  represented  not  merely  as 
constituting  a  devoted  and  exclusive  political  party,  but  also  as  mani- 
festing an  ostentatious  self-conceit  throughout  tlieir  personal  de- 
meanor— refusing  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  except  the  brethren, 
and  disgusting  especially  their  own  familiar  friends  and  kinsmen 
So  far  as  we  know^  Grecian  philosophy,  this  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  it  w^as  distinctly  abused  for  poUtical  and  party  objects.  The 
early  days  of  the  Pythagorean  order  stand  distinguished  for  such 
perversion,  which  fortunately  for  the  progress  of  philosophy,  never 

presented  itself  afterward  in  Greece.  Even  at  Athens,  however,  we 
shall  hereafter  see  that  Sokrates,  though  standing  really  aloof  from 
all  party  intrigue,  incurred  much  of  his  unpoj)ularity  from  supposed 
political  conjunction  witii  Kritias  and  Alkibiades,  to  which  indeed 
the  orator  ^schines  distinctly  ascribes  his  condemnation,  speaking 
about  sixty  years  after  the  event.  Had  Sokrates  been  known  as  the 
founder  of  a  band  holding  together  intimately  for  ambitious  pur- 
poses, the  result  would  have  been  eminently  pernicious  to  philosophy, 
and  probably  much  sooner  pernicious  to  himself. 

It  was  this  cause  which  brought  about  the  complete  and  violent 
destruclioa  of  the  Pythagorean  order.  Tlieir  ascendency  had  pro- 
voked such  widespread  discontent,  that  their  enemies  became 
emboldened  to  employ  extreme  force  against  them.  KyJon  and 
Ninon — the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  sought  admittance  into 
the  order,  but  to  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  his  bad  character 
— took  the  lead  in  pronounced  opposition  to  the  Pythagoreans;  wiiose 
unpopularity  extended  itself  farther  to  the  Senate  of  One  Thousand, 
tiirougli  the  medium  of  wiiich  their  ascendency  had  been  exercised. 
Propositions  were  made  for  rendering  the  government  more  demo- 
cratic, and  for  constituting  a  new  senate,  taken  by  lot  from  all  the 
people,  before  which  the  magistrates  should  go  through  their  trial  of 
accountability  after  otfice:  an  opportunity  being  chosen  in  which  the 

Sentite  of  One  Thousand  had  given  signal  offense  by  refusing  to 
divide  among  the  people  the  recently  conquered  territory  of  Sybaris. 
Ill  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pythagoreans,  this  change  of  gov- 
ernment was  carried  through.  Ninon  and  Kylon,  their  principal 
enemies,  made  use  of  it  to  exasperate  the  people  still  farther  against 
the  order,  until  they  provoked  actual  popular  violence  against  it. 
The  Pj^thagoreans  were  attacked  when  assembled  in  their  meeting- 
liouse  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as  some  said,  in  the  house  of 
i\[ilo.  The  building  was  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  members 
perished;  none  but  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  escaping.  Simi- 
lir  disturbances,  and  the  like  violent  suppression  of  the  order,  Avitli 
destruction  of  several  among  the  leading  citizens,  are  said  to  have 
t  ikeii  place  in  other  cities  of  Magna  Graecia — Tarentum,  luetapontum, 
Kaulonia.  And  we  are  told  that  these  cities  remained  for  some  time 
ill  a  state  of  great  disquietude  and  commotion,  from  which  they  were 
only  rescued  by  the  friendly  mediation  of  the  Pcioponnesian  Acha)- 
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ans,  tlie  original  founders  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton — assisted  indeed  by 
mediators  from  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  cities  were  at  length 
pacified,  and  induced  to  adopt  an  amicable  congress,  with  common 
religious  festivals,  at  a  tentple  founded  expressly  for  the  purpose  and 
dedicated  to  Zeus  Homarius.  Thus  perishcif  the  original  Pytha- 
gorean order.  Respecting  Pythagoras  himself,  there  were  conflicting 
accounts;  some  representing  that  he  was  burnt  in  the  temple  with 
bis  disciples;  others,  that  he  had  died  a  short  time  previously;  others 
again  alUrmed,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  time,  but  absent,  and  that  he 
died  not  long  afterward  in  exile,  after  fort}^  days  of  voluntary  absti- 
nence from  food.  His  tomb  was  still  shown  at  Metapoutum  in  the 
days  of  Cicero.  As  an  active  brotherhood,  the  Pythagoreans  never 
revived;  but  the  dispersed  memjl)ers  came  together  as  a  sect,  for 
common  religious  observances  and  common  pursuit  of  science.  They 
were  readmitted,  after  some  interval,  into  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia, 
from  which  they  had  been  originally  cxi)elled,  but  to  which  the  sect 
is  always  considered  as  particularly  belonging— though  individual 
members  of  it  are  found  besides  at  Thebes  and  in  other  cities  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  some  of  these  later  Pythagoreans  sometimes  even 
acquired  great  political  influence,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Taren- 
tine  Archytas,  the  contemporary  of  Plato. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  period  when  Pythagoras  arrived 
at  Kroton  may  be  fixed  somewhere  between  B.C.  540-530.  His  arrival 
is  said  to  have  occurred  at  a  time  of  great  depression  in  the  minds  of 
the  Krotoniates.     They  h.ad  recently  been  defeated  by  the  united 

Lokrians  and  Rhogians,  vjistly  inferior  to  themselves  in  number,  at 

the  river  Sagra;  which  humiliation  is  said  to  liave  rendered  them 
docile  to  the'training  of  the  Samian  missionary.  As  the  birth  of  jthe 
Pythagorean  ord(>r  is  thus  connected  with  the  defeat  of  the  Kro- 
toniates at  the  Sagra,  so  its  extinction  is  also  connected  with  their 
victory  c>ver  the  Svbarites  at   the   river  Traeis  or   Triouto,  about 

tvv^enty  years  afterward. 

Of  the  history  of  these  two  great  Achaean  cities  we  unfortunately 
know  very  little.  Though  both  were  powerful,  yet  down  to  the  period 
of  510  B.C.,  Sybaris  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  the  greatest.  Of  its 
dominion  as  well  as  of  its  much  denounced  luxury  I  have  spoken  in  a 
former  chapter.    It  was  at  that  time  that  the  war  broke  out  between 

them,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Sybaris.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Sybaritans  were  aggressors  in  the  w^ar;  but  by  what  causes  it  had 
been  preceded  in  their  own  town,  or  what  provocation  they  had 
received,  we  make  out  very  indistinctly.  There  had  been  a  political 
revolution  at  Svbaris  (we  are  told)  not  long  before,  in  which  a  popular 
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pus,  a  man  of  splendid  muscular  form  and  an  Olympic  victor,  was 
exiled  for  having  engaged  himself  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Telys. 

According  to  the  narrative  given  by  the  later  Pytliagorcans,  those 

exiles,  whom  Tel3^s  had  driven  from  Sybaris,  took  refuge  at  Kroton, 
casting  themselves  as  suppliants  on  the  altars  for  protection;  it  may 
well  be,  indeed,  that  they  were  in  part  Pythagoreans  of  Sybaris.  A 
body  of  powerful  exiles,  harbored  in  a  town  so  close  at  hand,  inspired 
alann,  and  Telys  demanded  that  they  should  be  delivered  up,  threat- 
ening war  in  case  of  refusal.  This  demand  excited  consternation  at 
Kroton,  since  the  military  strength  of  Sybaris  was  decidedly  superior. 
The  surrender  of  the  exiles  was  much  debated,  and  almost  decreed, 
by  the  Krotoniates,  until  at  length  the  persuasion  of  Pythagoras  him- 
self is  said  to  have  determined  them  to  risk  any  hazard  sooner  than 
incur  the  dishonor  of  betraying  suppliants. 

On  the  demand  of  the  Sybarites  being  refused,  Telj^s  marched 
against  Kroton  at  the  head  of  a  force  w^hich  is  reckoned  at  800,000 
men.  He  marched,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  strongest  religious  vrarn- 
ings  against  the  enterprise;  for  the  sacrifices,  offered  on  his  behalf  by 
the  lamid  prophet  Kallias  of  Elis,  were  so  decisivel}^  unfavorable, 
that  the  prophet  himself  fled  in  terror  to  Kroton.  Near  the  river 
Traeis  or  Trionto,  Telys  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Kroton,  consisting 
(we  are  informed)  of  100,000  men,  and  commanded  by  the  great 
athlete  and  Pythagorean  Milo;  who  was  clothed  (we  are  told)  in  the 
costume  and  armed  with  the  club  of  Herakles.    They  were  farther 

reinforced  by  a  valuable  ally,  the  Spartan  Dorieus  (younger  brother 
of  king  Kle6menes),then  coasting  along  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  with  a 
body  of  colonists,  intending  to  found  a  settlement  in  Sicily.  A 
bloody  battle  w^as  fought, in  which  the  Sybarites  were  totally  worsted, 
witli  prodigious  slaughter;  while  the  victors,  fiercely  provoked  and 
giving  no  quarter,  followed  up  the  pursuit  so  w\armly  that  they  took 
the  city,  dispersed  its  inhabitants,  and  crushed  its  whole  power  in  the 
short  space  of  seventy  days.  The  Sybarites  fled  in  great  part  to  Laos 
and  Skidros,  their  settlements  planted  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
across  the  Calabrian  peninsula.  So  eager  were  the  Krotoniates  to 
render  the  site  of  Sybaris  untenable,  thnt  they  turned  the  course  of 

the  river  Krathis  so  as  to  overwhelra  and  destroy  it:  the  dry  bed  in 
which  the  river  had  originally  flowed  was  still  visible  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  who  was  among  the  settlers  in  the  town  of  Thurii  after- 
ward founded  nearly  adjoining.  It  appears,  how^ever,  that  the 
Krotoniates  for  a  long  time  kept  the  site  of  Sj'baris  deserted,  refusing- 
even  to  allot  the  territory  among  the  body  of  their  own  citizens:  from 
which  circumstances  (as  has  been  before  noticed)  the  commotion 
against  the  Pythag(n-ean  order  is  said  to  have  arisen.  They  may  per- 
haps have  been  afraid  of  the  n!une  and  recollections  of  the  city.  ]S;o 
large  or  permanent  establishment  Avas  ever  formed  there  until  Thurii 
was  established  by  Atliens  about  sixty -five  years  afterward.  Never- 
theless the  name  of  the  Sybarites  did  not  perish;  they  maintained 
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themselves  at  Loas,  Skidros,  and  elsewhere-nnd  afterward  formed 
the  privilcffcd  old-citizens  among  the  colonists  ot  lliuni;  but  misbe- 
haved themselves  in  that  capacity,  and  were  mostly  either  slam  or 
expelled.  Even  after  that,  however,  the  nn:ne  of  bybaris  still 
remained  on  a  reduced  scale  in  some  portion  of  the  territory;  Herod- 
otus recounts  what  he  was  told  by  the  Sybarites,  and  wx  find  sub- 
seouent  indications  of  them  even  as  late  as  Theokntus.^ 

The  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  original  i^ybaris— perhaps  ui 
510  B  c.  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  cities-appears  to  have  excited  a 
Btron^  sympulhv  in  the  Hellenic  world.  In  Miletus  especially,  with 
which  it  had  maintained  intimate  union,  the  grief  was  so  vehement, 
that  all  the  Milesians  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning,  llie 
event,  happenino-  just  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from 
Athens,  must  have  made  a  sensible  revolution  in  the  re  ations  of  he 
Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  coast  with  the  rustic  population  of  the 
interior.  The  Krotoniates  might  destroy  Sybaiis  and  disperse  it.s 
inhabitants,  but  they  could  not  succeed  to  its  wide  dominion  over 
dei^endent  territory:  and  the  extinction  of  tliis  great  aggregate  power 
stretching  across  the  peninsula  from  S(3a  to  sea,  lessened  the  ineansot 
resistance  against  the  Oscan  movements  from  the  inland.  From  this 
time  forward,  the  cities  of  Magna  Grtvcia,  as  well  as  those  ot  ionia, 
tend  to  decline  in  consequence;  while  Athens,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  both  more  conspicuous  and  more  powerful.  At  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes  thirty  years  after  this  conquest  of  ^yharis,  hparta 
and  Athens  send  to  ask  for  aid  both  from  Sicily  and  Korkyra,  but 

not  from  Magna  Graicia.  . 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  fuller  information 
resp(3cting  such  important  changes  among  the  Greco-Italian  cities. 
Yet  we  may  remark  that  even  Herodotus— himself  a  citizen  of  Ihurii 
and  dwelling  on  the  spot  not  more  than  eighty  years  atter  the  cap- 
ture of  Sybaris— evidently  found  no  written  memorials  to  consult; 
and  could  obtain  from  verbal  conversation  nothing  better  than  state- 


colonists,  inougn  pusiuvt.'ij  ^i^^ciLuvi   MY  i-x.v.  ►.J -,.*..^^-^,    ■"'  -      * 
tivelv  denied  by  the  Krotoniates,  who  alleged  that  they  had  accomj 
rlished  the  conquest  by  themselves   and  with  their  own  unaiued 
forcc<^      There  can   belittle   hesitation   in  crediting  the  afhrmative 
assertion  of  the  Sybarites,  who  showed  to  Herodotus  a  temple  and 
precinct  erected  bV  the  Spartan  prince  in  testimony  of  his  sliare  in 
the  victory,  on  the  banks  of  the  dry  deserted  channel  out  of  which 
the  Krathis  had  been  turned,  and  in  honor  of  the  Krathian  Athene 
This  of  itself  forms  a  proof,  coupled  with  the  positive  assenion  of 
the  Sybarites,    suHicient  for  the   case;    but    they  produced  another 
indirect  argument  to  confirm  it.  which  deserves  notice,    porieus  had 
attacked  Sybaris  while  he  was  passing  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  go 
and  found  a  colony  in  Sicily,  under  the  express  mandate  and  encourage^ 
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mcnt  of  the  oracle.  After  tarrying  awhile  at  Sybaris,  he  pursiicd  his 
"journey  to  the  south-western  portion* of  Sicily,  where  he  and  nearly 
all  his  companions  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Ciirthaginians  and 
Egestfeans— though  the  oracle  had  promised  him  that  he  should 
acquire  and  occupy  permanently  the  neighboring  territory  near  Mount 
Ervx.  Now  the  Sybarites  deduced  from  this  fatal  disaster  of  Dorieus 
and  his  expedition,  combined  with  the  favorable  promise  of  tiie  oracle 
beforehand,  a  confident  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  own  state- 
ment that  he  had  fought  at  Sybaris.  For  if  he  had  gone  straight  to  the 
territory  marked  out  by  the  oracle  (they  argued),  without  turmng 
aside  for  any  other  object,  the  prophecy  on  which  his  hopes  were 
founded  would  have  been  unquestionably  realized,  and  he  w^ould 
liave  succeeded.  But  the  ruinous  disappointment  which  actually  over- 
took him  was  at  once  explained,  and  the  truth  of  prophecy  vindi- 
cated, when  it  ^vas  recollected  that  he  had  turned  aside  to  help  the 
Krotoniates  a2:ainst  Sybaris,  and  thus  set  at  nought  the  conditions 
prescribed  to^him.  Upon  this  argument  (Herodotus  tells  us)  the 
Sybarites  of  his  day  especially  insisted.  And  v.hile  w^e  note  their 
pious  and  literal  faith  in  the  communications  of  an  inspired  prophet 
we  must  at  the  same  time  observe  how  perfectly  that  faith  supplied 
the  place  of  historical  premises— how  scanty  thier  stock  was  of  such 
legitimate  evidence— and  how  little  they  had  yet  learnt  to  appreciate 

its  value. .         -  ^, 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus,  m  his  brief  mention  of  the 
fatal  w^ar  between  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  does  not  make  the  least  allu- 
sion to  Pythiiiroras  or  his  brolherhood.  Tiie  least  which  we  can  infer 
from  such  silence  is,  that  the  part  wliich  they  played  in  refqrence  to 
the  war  and  their  general  ascendency  in  Magna  Gra^aa,  w^ns  in  real- 
ity less  conspicuous  and  overruling!:  tlum  the  Pythagorean  historians 
set  forth.  Even  making  such  ailowance,  however,  the  absence  of  all 
allusion  in  Herodotus,  to  the  commotions  which  accompanied  the 
subversion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is  a  circumstance  not  easily  explica- 
ble Nor  can  I  pass  over  a  perplexing  statement  in  Polybms,  which 
seems  to  show  that  he  too  must  have  conceived  the  history  of  Sybaris 
in  a  way  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  represented. 
He  tells  us,  that  after  much  suffering  in  Magna  Graecia  from  the 
troubles  which  followed  tiie  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  cities 
were  iudu'^ed  by  Aciijpan  mediation  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
and  even  to  establish  sometliing  like  a  permanent  league  with  a  com- 
mon temple  and  sacrifices.  Now  the  three  cities  which  he  specifies 
a=^  havin'^  bet?n  the  first  to  do  this,  are,  Kroton,  Sybaris,  and  Kauloma. 
But  accSrUuK--  to  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  fatal  war  (just 
described)  between  Kroton  and  Sybaris,  the  latter  city  must  have  been 
at  that  time  in  ruins;  little,  if  at  all,  inhabited.  I  cannot  but  inter 
from  this  statement  of  Polybius.  that  he  followed  different  authori- 
ties  respecting  the  early  history  of  Magna  Graecia  m  the  l^gmnmg 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  _ __ 
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Indeed  the  early  historj-  of  these  cities  gives  us  little  more  than  a 
few  isolated  facts  and  names.  With  regard  to  their  legislators,  Zalen- 
kiis  and  Charondas,  nothing  is  made  out  except  their  existence — and 
even  that  fact  some  ancient  critics  contested.    Of  Zaleukus,  whom 

chronologists  place  in  664  B.C.,  1  have  already  spoken;  the  date  of 
Charondas  caijnot  he  assigned,  but  we  may  perhaps  presume  that  it 
was  at  some  time  between  600-500  li.c.  He  was  a  citizen  of  middling 
station,  born  in  the  Chalkidic  colony  of  Katana  in  t^icil}^  and  he 
framed  laws  not  onlv  for  his  own  city,  but  for  the  other  Chalkidic 
cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy — Leontini,  Naxos,  Zaukle,  and  Rhegium. 
The  laws  and  the  solemn  preamble  ascribed  to  liim  by  Diodorus  and 
Stoba3us.  belong  to  a  huer  day,  and  we  are  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves \yith  collecting  the  brief  hints  of  Aristotle,  who  tells  us  that 
the  laws  of  Charondas  descended  to  great  minnteness  of  distinction 
and  s})ecification,  especially  in  graduating  the  line  for  olTenses  accord- 
ing to  the  property  of  the  guilty  jHirson  tined — but  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  laws  strictly  original  and  peculiar,  except  that  he  was 
the  tirst  to  introduce  the'  solemn  indictment  against  perjured  wit- 
nesses before  justice.  The  perjured  witness,  in  Grecian  ideas,  was 
looked  upon  as  having  committed  a  crime  half  religious,  half  civil. 
The  indictment  raised  against  him,  knovvn  by  a  peculiar  name,  par- 
took of  both  characters,  aj)proaching  in  some  respects  to  the  proced- 
ure against  a  murderer.  Such  distirict  form  of  indictment  against 
perjured  testimony — :with  its  appropriate  name,  which  we  shall  lind 
maintained  at  Athens  throughout  the  best-known  days  of  Attic  law 
— was  lirst  enacted  by  Charondas. 


CHAPTER  XXXVHI. 


FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  MARCH  OF  XERXES 

AGAINST  GREECE. 

I  HA'VTi:  recounted,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  Athenian  victory  at 
Marathon,  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  general  Datis,  and  the  return  of 
his  armament  across  the  il^]gean  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  He  had  been 
directed  to  conquer  both  Eretria  and  Athens;  an  order  wliieh  he  had 
indeed  executed  in  part  with  success,  as  the  string  of  Eretrian'  priso- 
ners brought  to  Susa  attested — but  which  remained  still  unfultilled  in 
regard  to  the  city  principally  obnoxious  to  Darius.  Far  from  satiat- 
ing his  revenge  upon  Athens,  the  Persian  monarch  was  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  tale  of  an  ignominious  defeat.  His  wrath  against  the 
Athenians  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever,  and  he  commenced 
vigorous  preparations  for  a  renewed  attack  upon  them  as  well  as  upon 
Greece  generally.    Resolved  upon  assembling  the  entire  force  of  his 
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empire,  he  directed  the  various  satraps  and  sub-governors  throughout 
all  Asia  to  provide  troops,  horses,  and  ships  both  of  war  and  burden. 
For  no  less  than  tliree  years  the  empire  was  agitated  by  this  immense 
levy,  which  Darius  determined  to  conduct  in  person  against  Greece. 
Nor  was  his  determination  abated  by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  broke  out  about  the  time  when  his  preparations  were  com- 

f   plcted.     He  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking  sinuiltaneously  the  two 
enterprises — the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  reconqucst  of  Egypt — 

'  when  he  .was  surprised  by  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years.  Asit> 
a  precaution  previous  to  this  intended  march,  he  had  nominated  as 
successor  Xerxes,  his  son  by  Atossa;  for  the  ascendency  of  that  queen 
insured  to  Xerxes  the  preference  over  his  elder  brother  Artabazanes, 
son  of  Darius  by  a  former  wife,  and  born  before  the  latter  became 
king.  The  choice  of  tlie  reigning  monarch  passed  unquestioned,  and 
Xerxes  succeeded  without  opposition.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  though  we  shall  meet  wnth  several  acts  of  cruelty  and  atrocity 
perpetrated  in  the  Persian  regal  family,  there  is  nothing  like  that 
systematic  fratricide  which  has  been  considered  necessary  to  guar- 
antee succession  in  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  empires. 

The  intense  wrath  against  Athens,  which  had  become  the  predomi- 
nant sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Darius,  was  yet  unappeased  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  that  his 
crown  now  passed  to  a  prince  less  obstinately  hostile  as  well  as  m 
every  respect  inferior.  Xerxes,  personally  the  handsomest  and  most 
stately  man  amid  the  immense  crowd  which  he  led  against  Greece, 
was  in  chariicter  timid  and  faint-hearted,  over  and  above  those  defects 
of  vanity,  childish  self-conceit,  and  blindness  of  appreciation,  which 
he  shared  more  or  less  with  all  the  Persian  kings.  Yet  we  shall  see 
that  even  under  his  conduct,  the  invasion  of  Greece  was  very  near 
proving  successful:  and  it  might  well  have  succeeded  altogether,  had 
he  been  either  endued  with  the  courageous  temperament,  or  inflamed 
with  the  lierce  animosity,  of  his  father. 

On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Xerxes  found  the  forces  of  the  empire 
in  active  preparation,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  Darius;  except  Egypt, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  revolt.  His  first  necessity  was  to  reconquer 
this  country;  a  purpose  for  which  the  great  military  power  now  in 
readiness  was  found  amply  sufficient.  Egypt  was  subdued  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  much  harder  dependence  than  before:  we  may 
presume  that  not  only  the  tribute  w^as  increased,  but  also  the  numbers 
of  the  Persian  occupying  force,  maintained  by  contributions  levied 
on  the  natives.     Achaemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  was  installed  there 

as  satrap. 

But  Xerxes  was  not  at  first  equally  willing  to  prosecute  the  schemes 
of  his  deceased  father  against  Greece.  At  least  such  is  the  statement 
of  Herodotus;  who  represents  Mardonius  as  the  grand  instigiitor  of 
the  invasion,  partly  through  thirst  for  warlike  enterprise,  partly 
from  a  desire  to  obtain  the  intended  conquest  as  a  satrapy  for  him-  ^ 
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sell.  There  were  not  wanting  Grecian  counselors  to  enforce  his 
recommeudation  both  by  the  promise  of  help  and  by  the  color  of 
reli"-ion.  The  great  family  of  the  Aleuadie,  belonging  to  Larissa  and 
perhaps  to  other  towns  in  Thessaly.  were  so  eager  in  the  cause,  that 
their  principal  members  came  to  Susa  to  offer  an  easy  occupation  of 
that  frontier  territory  of  Hellas;  while  the  exiled  Peisistratids  from 
\.thens  still  persevered  in  striving  to  procure  their  own  restoration  at 
the  tail  of  a  Persian  army.  On  the  present  occasion,  they  brought 
with  them  to  Susa  a  new  instrument,  the  holy  mystic  Onomakritus— 
a  man  who  had  acquired  much  reputation,  not  by  prophesying  hun- 
self,  but  bv  collecting,  arranging,  interpreting,  and  dehvenng  out 
prophetic  verses  passing  under  the  name  of  the  ancient  sc  er  or  poet 
Musa3us.  Thirty  years  before,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Pc^isis- 
tratids  he  had  lived  at  Athens,  enjoying  the  coulidence  of  Hippar- 
chus  and  consulted  by  him  as  the  expositor  of  these  venerated  docu- 
ments. But  having  been  detected  by  the  poet  Lasus  of  HeVmione,  m 
the  very  act  of  interpolating  them  with  new  matter  of  his  own,  he  was 
indignantly  banished  by  Hipparchus.  The  Peisistratids  however, 
now^'in  banishment  themselves,  forgot  or  forgave  this  otTense,  and 
carried  Onomakritus  with  his  prophecies  to  Susa,  announcing  lum  as 
a  person  of  oracular  authority,  to  assist  in  working  on  the  mind  of 
Xerxes.  To  this  purpose  his  interpolations,  or  l)is  omissions,  were 
now  directed.  When  introduced  to  the  Persian  monarch,  be  recited 
emphatically  various  encouraging  predictions,  Avlierein  the  bridging 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  triumphant  march  of  a  barbaric  host  into 
Greece,  appeared  as  predestined;  while  he  carefully  kept  back  q^l 
those  of  a  contraiy  tenor,  which  portended  calamity  and  disgrace. 
So  at  least  Herodotus,  strenuous  in  upliolding  the  credit  of  Bakis, 
Musteus,  and  other  Grecian  prophets  whose  verses  were  in  circulation, 
ex])re^sly  assures  us.  The  n^liG^ious  encouragements  of  Onomakritus, 
and  the  political  co-operation  profl'ercd  by  ilie  Aleuadte,  enabled  Mar- 
donius  eirectually  to  overcome  the  reluctMnce  of  his  master,  liuleed, 
it  was  not  difticult  to  show,  according  to  the  feelings  then  prevalent, 
•that  a  new  kin"-  of  Persia  was  in  honor  obliged  to  enlarge  the  botin- 
daVies  of  the  empire.  The  conquering  impulse  springing  from  the 
first  founder  was  as  yd  unexhausted;  the  insults  oflercd  by  the 
it'heniaiis  remained  still  unavenged;  and  in  addition  to  this  double 
stimulus  to  action,  Mardonius  drew  a  captivating  picture  of  Europe 
as  an  acquisition— *' it  was  the  linest  land  in  the  world,  produced 
everv  variety  of  fruit-bearino:  trees,  and  wa^^  too  good  a  possession  ior 
any  5nortal  man  except  the  Persian  kings."  Fifteen  years  before,  the 
MiV\sian  Aristagoras,  wlicn  entrvatini^^  the  Spartjins  to  assist  tlie  Ionic 

revoU  had  exai,^2:erated  the  wealth  and  productiveness  of  Asia  in  con- 
trast with  the  poverty  of  Greece— a  contrast  less  widely  removed  from 
the  truth,  at  that  time,  than  the  picture  presented  by  Mardonius. 

Havin"-thus  been  persuaded  to  alter  his  original  views.  Xerxes  con- 
voked a  meetino-  of  the  principal  Persian  counsellors,  ana  announced 
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totiiem  his  resolution  to  invade  Greece;  setting  forth  the  mingled 
motives  of  reven<re  and  aggrandizement  which  impelled  him,  and 
representing  the  ^conquest  of  Greece  as  carrying  with  it  that  of 
all  Europe,  so  that  the  Persian  empire  would  become  coextensive 
with  the  ether  of  Zeus  and  the  limits  of  the  sun's  course. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  invasion,  now  announced  and  about  to  take 
place   we  must  notice  especially  the  historical  manner  and  concep- 
tion of  our  capital  informant— Herodotus.     The  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  and  the  hnal   repulse  of  his  forces,  constitute  the  entire  ^ 
theme  of  his  three  last  books,  and  the  principal  object  of  his  whole  f 
history   toward  which  the  previous   matter  is  intended  to  conduct. 
Amid  those  prior  circumstances,  there  are  doubtless  many  which 
have  a  substantive  importance  and  interest  of  their  own,  recounted 
at  so  much  length  that  thev  appear  co-ordinate  and  principal,  so  that 
the  thread  of  the  history  is  for  a  time  put  out  of  sight.     \  et  we  shall 
find   if  we.bring  toirether  the  larc:er  divisions  of  his  history,  omittmg 
the  occasional  prolixities  of  detail,  that  such  thread  is  never  lost  m 
the  historian's  own  mind:  it  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive  reader, 
from  his  preface  and  the   statement  immediately  following  it— ot 
CroBsus  as  the  first  barbaric  conqueror  of  the  Ionian  Greeks— down 
to  the  full  expansion  of  his  theme,  ''Grgecia  Barbariae  lento  collisa 
duello  "  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.     That  expedition,  as  forming 
the  consummation  of  his  historical  scheme,  is  not  only  related  more 
copiously  and  continuously  than  any  events  preceding  it,  but  is  jilso 
ushered  in  with  an   unusual   sohMunity  of  religious  and   poetical 
accompaniment,  so  that  the  seventh  Book  of  Herodotus  reminds  us 
ill  many  points  of  the  second  Book  of  the  Iliad:  probably  too,  if  the 
lost  Grecian  epics  had  reached  us,  we  should  trace  many  other  cases 
in  which  the  imao'ination  of  the  historian  has  unconsciously  assimi- 
lated itself  to  them.     The  Dream  sent  by  the  gods  to  frighten  Xerxes, 
when  about  to  recede  from  his  project— as  well  as  the  anq^e  cat- 
alo-^-ue  of  nations  and  eminent  individuals  embodied  m  the  Persian 
hos°— have  both  of  them  marked  parallels  in  the  Iliad:  and  Herodo- 
tus seems  to  delight  in  representini?  to  himself  the  enterprise  against 
Greece  as  an  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Atreidae  against  Troy.     He 
enters  into  the  internal  feeling  of  Xerxes  with  as  mucii  familiarity  as 
Homer  into  those  of  Agamemnon,  and  introduces  "the  C(^unsel  ot 
Zeus"  as  not  less  direct,  special,  and  overruling,  than  it  appears  in  the 

Iliad  and  Odyssev:  thou^i  tho  Godhead  in  Herodotus,  compared  with 
Homer  teiid's  to  become  neuter  instead  of  masculine  or  feminine,  and 
retains  only  the  jealous  instincts  of  a  ruler,  apart  from  the  appetites, 
lusts  and  caprices  of  a  man :  acting,  moreover,  chietly  as  a  centralizec;, 
or  at' least  as  a  homogeneous,  force,  in  place  of  the  discordant  sever- 
alty of  ao-ents  consnicuous  in  the  Homeric  theology.  1  he  n'tViXiouR 
idea  so  often  presented  elsewhere  in  Herodotus— that  the  Godhead 
was 'jealous  and  hostile  to  excessive  good  fortune  or  immoderate 
desires  in  man— is  worked  into  his  history  of  Xerxes  as  the  ever- 
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present  moml  and  as  the  main  cause  of  its  disgraceful  termination 
For  we  shall  discover  as  we  proceed,  that  tJie"  historian,  witli  that 
lionorable  frankness  which  Plutarch  calls  his  ** malignity,''  neither 
ascribes  to  his  countrymen  credit  greater  than  they  deserve  for  per- 
sonal valor,  nor  seeks^'to  veil  the  many  chances  of  defeat  which  their 

mismanagement  laid  open. 

1  have  already  mentioned  that  Xerxes  is  described  as  having  orig- 
inally been  averse  to  the  enterprise,  and  only  stimidated  thereto  by 
the  persuasions  of  Mardoniuji.     This  was  probably  the  genuine  Per- 
sian l)elief,  for  the  blame  of  so  great  a  disaster  would  naturally  be 
tranferred  from  the  monarch  to  some  evil  counselor.     As  soon  as 
Xerxes,  yielding  to  persuasion,  jias  announced,  to  the  Persian  chief 
men  whom   he   had   convoked.   Ids   resolution    to   bridge  over   the 
Hellespont  and  march  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Euro])e,  Mar- 
donius  is  represented  as  expressing  his  warm  concurrence  in  the  proj- 
ect, extolling  the    immense  force  of  Persia,  and  depreciating   the 
lonians  in  Europe  (so  he  denominated  them)  as  so  poor  and  disunited 
that  success  was  not  only  certain  but  easy.  Against  the  rashness  of  this 
general — the  evil  genius  of  Xerxes— we  firid  opposed  the  prudence 
and  long  experience  of  Artabanus,  brother  of  the  deceased  Darius, 
and  therefore  uncle  to  the  monarch.     The  age  and  relationship  of 
this  Persiaii  Nestor  embolden  him  to  undertake  the  danoerous  task 
of  questioning  the  determination  which  Xerxes,  thouc:h  professing  to 
invite  the  opinions  of  others,  had  proclaimed  as  alreaciv  settled  in'^his 
own  mind.     The  speech  which  Herodotus  puts  into 'the  mouth  of 
Artabanus  is  that  of  a  thoughtful  and  religious  Greek.     It  opens 
wdth  the  Grecian  conception  of  the  necessity  of  hearing  and  com- 
paring opposite  views,  prior  to  any  final   decision— reproves  Mardo- 
nius  for  falsely  depreciating  the  Greeks  and  seducing  his  master  into 
personal  danger— sets  forth  the   probability  that  the  Greeks,  if  vic- 
torious at  sea,  would  come  and  destroy  the  bridge  by  which  Xerxes 
had  crossed  the  Hellespont— reminds  the  latter  of  the  imminent  haz- 
ard  which  Darius  and  his  army  had  imdergone  in  Scythia,  from  the 
destruction  (averted   only  by  Histiteus   and    his    influence)   of    iho 
bridge  over  the  Danube:  such  prudential  suggestions  beinjz:  further 
strengthened  by  adverting  to  the  jealous  aversion  ot  the  Godhead 
toward  overgrown  hun^an  power. 

The  impatient  monarch  silences  his  uncle  in  a  tone  of  insult  and 
menace:  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  dissuasions  work  upon 
liiin  so  powerfully,  that  before  night  they  graduallv  alter  liis  resolu- 
tion, and  decide  him  to  renounce  the  scheme.  In  this  latter  disposi- 
tion  he  falls  asleep,  whfu  a  dream  appears:  a  tall  stately  man  stands 
over  him,  denounces  his  change  of  opinion,  an.d  peremptorily  com- 
mands him  to  persist  in  the  enterprise  as  announced.  In  spite  of  this 
dream,  Xerxes  still  adheres  to  his  altered  purpose,  assembles  Ids 
council  the  next  morning,  and  after  apologizing  for  his  angry  lan- 
guage toward  Artabanus,  acquaints  them  to  their  great  joy  that  he 
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adopts  the  recommendations  of  the  latter,  and  abandons  his  project 
against  Greece.  But  in  the  following  night,  no  sooner  has  Xerxes 
fallen  asleep,  than  the  same  dream  and  the  same  figure  again  appear 
to  him,  repeating  the  previous  command  in  language  of  territic  men- 
ace. The  monarch,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  springs  from  his  bed 
and  sends  for  Artabanus,  whom  he  informs  of  the  twice-repeated 
vision  and  divine  mandate  interdicting  his  change  of  resolution. 
**If  (savs  he)  it  be  the  absolute  will  of  God  that  this  expedition 
against  "Greece  should  be  executed,  the  same  vision  will  appear  to 
tiiee  also,  provided  thou  puttest  on  my  attire,  sittest  in  my  throne, 
and  slcepest  in  my  bed."  Not  without  reluctance,  Artabanus  obeys 
this  order  (for  it  was  high  treason  in  any  Persian  to  sit  upon  the  regal 
throne),  but  he  at  length  complies,  expecting  to  be  able  to  prove  to 
Xerxes  that  the  dream  deserved  no  attention.  **  Many  dreams  (ho 
says)  are  not  of  divine  origin,  nor  anything  l^etter  than  mere  wander- 
ing objects  such  as  we  have  been  thinking  upon  durin.^  the  day:  this 
dream,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  will  not  be  foolish  enough  to 
mistake  me  for  the  king,  even  if  I  be  in  the  royal  attire  and  bed:  but 
if  it  shall  still  continue  to  appear  to  thee,  I  slnill  myself  confess  it  to 
be  divine."  Accordingly  Artabanus  is  placed  in  the  regal  throne  and 
bed,  and  as  soon  as  he  falls  asleep,  the  very  same  figure  shows  itself 
to  him  also,  saying,  **  Art  thou  he  v.dio  dissuadest  Xerxes,  on  the 
plea  of  solicitude'for  his  safety,  from  marching  against  Greece? 
Xerxes  has  already  been  forewarned  of  that  which  he  will  suifer  if 
he  disobevs,  and  t'hou,  too.  shalt  nor  escape  either  now  or  in  future, 
for  seeking  to  avert  that  which  must  and  shall  be."  With  these 
words  the  Vision  assumes  a  threatening  attitude,  as  thougli  preparing 
to  burn  out  the  eyes  of  Artabanus  with  hot  irons,  when  the  sleeper 
awakens  in  terror,  and  runs  to  communicate  with  Xerxes.  **  1  have 
hitherto,  O  king,  recommended  to  thee  to  rest  contented  with  that 
vast  actual  empire  on  account  of  which  all  mankind  think  thee  happy: 
but  since  the  divine  impulsion  is  now  apparent,  and  since  destruction 
from  on  high  is  prepared  for  the  Greeks,  I  too  alter  my  opinion,  and 
advise  thee  to  command  the  Persians  as  God  directs:  so  that  nothing 
may  be  found  wanting  on  th}^  part  for  that  which  God  puts  into  thy 
hands." 

It  is  thus  that  Herodotus  represents  the  great  expedition  of  Xerxes 
to  have  originated;  partly  in  the  raslmess  of  :\Iardonius.  who  reaps 
Ids  bitter  reward  on  the  field  of  battle  at  P!ata3a — but  still  more  in 
the  influence  of  "  mischievous  Oneiros,"  who  is  sent  by  the  gods  (as 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad)  to  put  a  cheat  upon  Xerxes,  and  even 
to  overrule  by  terror  both  his  scruples  and  those  of  Artabanus.  The 
gods  having  determined  (as  in  the  instances  of  Astyages,  Polykrates, 
and  others)' that  the  Persian  empire  shall  undergo  signal  humiliation 
and  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  constrain  the  Persian  monarch 
into  a  ruinous  enterprise  against  his  own  better  judgment.  Suck 
religious  imagination  is  not  to  be  regarded  as. peculiar  to  Herodotus 
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l>ut  as  common  to  h'un  with  his  contemporaries  jErenerally,  Greeks  as 
well  as  Persians,  thougii  peculiarly  stimulated  anioug  tlie  Greeks  by 
the  abundance  of  their  epic  or  quasi-historifal  }">oetry.  Modified  more 
or  less  in  each  individual  narrator,  it  is  made  to  supply  connecting 
links  as  well  as  initiating  causes  for  the  great  events  of  history.  As 
a  cause  for  this  expedition,  incomparably  the  greatest  fact  and  the 
most  fertile  in  consequences,  througlioiit  ihe  political  career  both  of 
Greeks  and  Persians,  nothing  less  than  a  special  interposition  of  the 
gjds  would  have  satisfied  the  feelings  either  of  one  nation  or  the 
other.  The  story  of  the  dream  has  its  rise  (as  Herodotus  tells  us)  in 
Persian  fancv,  and  is  in  some  sort  a  consolation  for  the  national  van- 
ity;  but  it  is  turned  and  colored  by  the  Grccian  historian,  who  men- 
tions also  a  third  dream,  which  appears  to  Xerxes  after  his  resolution 
to  march  was  linallv  taken,  and  which  the  mistake  of  the  Macrian 
interpreters  falsely  construed  into  an  encouragement,  though  it  really 
threatened  ruin.  How  much  this  religious  conception  of  the 
sequence  of  events  belongs  to  the  age,  appears  by  the  fact,  that  it  not 
only  appears  in  Pindar  and  the  Attic  tragedians  generally,  but  per- 
vades especially  the  Persic  of  ^schylus,  exhibited  seven  years  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis — in  which  we  find  the  premonitory  dreams  as 
well  as  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  gods  toward  vast  power  and  over- 
weening aspirations  in  man;  though  without  any  of  that  inclination, 
Avlii(;h  Ilerodotus  seems  to  have  derived  from  Persian  informants,  to 
exculpate  Xerxes  by  representing  him  as  disposed  himself  to  sober 
counsels,  but  driven  in  a  contrary  direction  by  the  irresistible  fiat  of 
the  gods. 

While  we  take  due  notice  of  those  religious  conceptions  with  which 
both  the  poet  and  the  historian  suiTound  this  vast  conflict  of  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  ambition  and  revenge 
for  the  real  motives  of  the  invasion.  Considering  tluit  it  had  been 
a  proclaimed  project  in  the  mind  of  Darius  for  three  years  previous 
to  his  death,  there  was  no  probability  that  his  son  and  successor 
would  gratuitiously  renoimce  it.  Shortly  after  the  reconquest  of 
Egypt,  Xerxr^  began  to  make  his  preparations,  the  magnitude  of 
which  attested  the  strength  of  his  resolve  as  well  as  the  extent  of  liis 
designs.  The  satraps  and  subordinate  officers,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  his  empire,  received  orders  to  furnish  the  amplest  quota  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war — horse  and  foot,  ships  of  war,  horse- 
transports,  provisions,  or  supplies  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  territorv;  while  rewards  were  held  out  to  those 
who  should  execute  the  orders  most  elflcientl}'.  For  four  entire 
years  these  preparations  were  carried  on,  and  as  we  are  told  tliat 
siniihir  preparations  liad  been  ffoinij:  forward  durinir  tlie  three  }'ears 
preo'dinir  the  death  of  Darius,  thoujrh  not  brouji;lit  to  any  ultimate 
rcj^uU.  we  cannot  doubt  that  Ihe  maximum  of  force,  whicli  tlie 
empire  could  possibly  bo  made  to  furnish,  was  now  brought  to  exe- 
cute the  schemes  of  X«rxes. 
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The  Persian  empire  was  at  this  moment  more  extensive  than  ever 
it  will  appear  at  any  subsequent  period;  for  it  comprised  maritmie 
Thrace  and  Maceilonia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Ihessaly,  and  nearly 
all  the  islands  of  tlie  iEgean  north  of  Krete  and  east  ot  l^ubcea— 
including  even  the  Cyclades.  There  existed  Persian  forts  and  garri- 
sons at  Donskus,  Eton,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  1  hrace, 
wlule  Abdera  with  the  other  Grecian  settlements  on  that  coast  were 
uumhered  among  the  tributaries  of  Susa.  It  is  nccessai^  to  bear  m 
mind  these  boun<laries  of  the  empire,  at  the  time  when  Xerxes 
mounted  the  throne,  as  compared  with  its  reduced  limits  at  the 
Utter  time  of  the  Pelopouncsian  war-pavtly  that  we  may  iiiuierstand 
the  apparent  chances  of  success  to  his  expedition,  as  they  presented 
themselves  both  to  the  Persians  and  to  tlie  vmh^un/  ^''''-'^'ks'-Piirt'y 
that  we  may  appreciate  the  after-circumslances  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  •    ^  ,  „ 

In  the  autumn  (.f  the  year  481  B.C.,  the  vast  army  thus  raised  by 
Xerxes  arrived  .from  all  .(uarters  of  the  eniphe,  at  or  near  to  bantis; 
a  larire  portion  of  it  having  l)een  directed  to  assemnle  at  Kritala  ni 
Kapoad okia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halvs,  wiiere  it  was  ]oincd 
by  Xerxes  himself  on  tlir  road  from  Susa.  Froni  thence  he  crossed 
the  llalys.  and  marched  through  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  passing  throusi 
the  Phi-Vffir.n  towns  of  Kehcme,  Anaua,  and  Kolossse,  and  iho  L}di.ia 
town  of  Kallatebus,  until  he  reached  Sardis,  where  winter-quarters 
were  prepared  for  him.  But  this  land  force,  vast  as  it  was  (respect- 
in"  its  numbers.  1  shall  speak  farther  presently),  was  not  all  that  the 
r^npirc  had  been  recuired  to  furnish.  Xerxes  had  determinetl  o 
attack  Greece,  not  by  traversing  the  ^gean,  as  Datis  had  passed  to 
Erotria  and  >Iarathon.  but  by  a  land  force  aiid  licet  at  once  the 
former  crossing  the  H.llcspont.  and  marching  through  Thrace,  Mace, 
donia  and  Thc^saly;  wliile  the  latter  was  intended  to  accompany  and 
co-operale  A  fleet  of  1207  ships  of  war.  besides  numerous  vessels 
of  sKan(l  burden,  had  been  assembled  on  the  He  lespont  and  on 
Se  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Ionia;  moreover  Xerxes,  ^v.th  a  ckgree  of 

forethou-ht  much  exceeding  that  of  his  father  Darius  in  the  Scythiau 
exDeditio°n  had  directed  the  formation  of  large  magazines  of  pio- 
vis'^ons  at  suitable  maritime  stations  along  the  line  of  march,  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Strymonic  gulf.  During  the  icnr  years  of 
militaiT  preparation  there' had  been  time  to  bring  together  great 
quantities  of  flour  and  other  essential  articles  from  Asia  and  HyV^; 
Sf  the  whole  contemporary  world  were  overawed  bj'  t,ie  vast 
assembla're  of  men  and  muniments  of  war,  which  Xeixcs  thus 
broSt  roVther,  so  much  transcending  all  past,  we  might  even  say 
ill  Xiufnt.  expericnce-ilu-y  were  no  If  ^f -!«"." ^If'^y.^H'^l^  " 
mises  which  entered  into  his  schcme-the  bridging  of  tlie  ileUes- 
Sonf  and  he  cutting  of  a  ship-canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Mount 
Athos  For  the  lirs't  of  the  two  there  had  indeed,  been  a  P',eceden^ 
riuee  Darius  about  thirty-th  o  years  before  had  caused  a  bridge  to  be 
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thrown  over  the  Thracian  Bosphonis,  and  crossed  it  in  his  march  to 
Bcythja.     Yet  this  bridge   of   Darius,   though   constructed   by  the 
lonians  and  by  a  Samian  Greek,  having  had  reference  only  to  dis- 
tant regions,  seems  to  have  been  little  known  or  little  thou«dit  of 
among  the  Greeks  generally,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the 
poet   ^selnius   speaks  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it;  while  the 
bridge  of  Xerxes  was  ever  remembered  both  by  Persians  and  by 
Greeks  as  a  most   imposing  display  of  Asiatic  omnipotence.     The 
bridge  of  boats— or  rather  the  two  separate  bridges  not  far  removed 
from  each  other,— which   Xerxes  caused   to  be  thrown  across  the 
Hellespont,  stretched  from  the  neighborhood  of  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic 
side   to  the  coast  between  Sestos  and   Madvtus  on  the  European 
M'here  the  strait  is  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.    The  execution 
of  the  work  was  at  f.rst  intrusted,  not  to  Greeks,  but  to  Phenicians 
and  Egyptians,  who  had  received  orders  long  beforehand  to  prepare 
cables  of  extraordinary  strength  and  size  expressly  for  the  purpose; 
the  material  used  by  the  Plienicians  was  flax,  that  emidoyed  by  the 
Egyptians  w^as  the  tiber  of  the  papyrus.     Already  had  the  work  been 
completed  and  announced  to  Xerxes  as  available  for  transit,  when  a 
storm  arose,  eo  violent  as  altogether  to  ruin   it.     The  wrath  of  the 
monarch,  when  apprised  of  this  catastrophe,  burst  all  bounds.     It 
was  directed   })artly  against  the  chief  engineers,  whose   heads  lie 
caused  to  be  struck  off,  but  partly  also  against  the  Hellespont  itself 
He  commanded  that  the  strnit  should  be  scourged  with  800  lashes, 
and  that  a  set  of  fetters  should  be  let  down  into^'it  as  a  farther  pun- 
ishment.    Moreover,  Herodotus  had  heard,  but  does  not  believe,  that 
he  even  sent  irons  for  the  purpose  of  brandino-  it.      *' Thou  bitter 
water  (exclaimed   the  scourgers  while  inflicting  this  punishment), 
this  is  the  penalty  wdiich  our  master  inflicts  upon  thee,  because  thou 
hast  wronged  him    though  he  hath  never  wronged   thee.     King 
Xerxes  will  cross  thee,  whether  thou  wilt  or  not;  but  thou  deservest 
not  sacrilicc  from  any  man,  because  thou  art  a  treacherous  river  of 
(useless)  salt  water,*' 

Such  were  the  insulting  terms  heaped  by  order  of  Xerxes  on  the 
rebellious  Hellespont.  Herodotus  calls  them  *Mion-Hellenic  and 
blasphemous  terms,'*  which,  together  with  their  brevity,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  he  gives  them  as  he  heard  them,  and  that  they  are  not  of 
his  own  invention,  like  so  many  other  speeches  in  his  work,  where 
lie  dramatizes,  as  it  were,  a  given  position.  It  has  been  common, 
however,  to  set  aside  in  this  case  not  merely  the  words,  but  even  the 
main  incident  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont,  as  a  mere 

Greek  fable  rather  than  a  real  fact;  the  extreme  childishness  and 
absurdity  of  the  proceeding  giving  to  it  the  air  of  an  enemy's  cal- 
umny. But  this  reason  will  not  appear  sufficient,  if  we  transport 
ourselves  back  to  the  time  and  to  the  party  concerned.  To  transfer 
to  inanimate  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing  and  design- 
ing attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among  the  early  and  widespread 
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instincts  of  mankind,  and  one  of  the  primitive  forms  of  religion. 
And  although  the  enlarirement  of  reason  and  experience  gradually 
displaces  this  elementary  fetichism,  banishing  it  from  the  regions  of 
reality  into  those  of  conventional  Action— yet  the  force  of  momentary 
passion  will  often  suffice  to  supersede  the  acquired  habit:  and  even 
an  intellip-ent  man  may  be  impelled  in  a  moment  of  agonizing  pain 
to  kick  or  beat  the  lifeless  object  from  which  he  has  suffered.    By  the 
old  procedure,  never  formally  abolished,  though  gradually  disused, 
at  Athens— an  inanimate  object  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a 
man  was  solemnly  tried  and  cast  out  of  the  border.     And  the  Arca- 
dian youths,  when  they  returned  hungry  from  an  unsuccessful  day's 
huntin"-,  scourired  and  pricked  the  god  Pan  or  his  statue  by  way  oi 
revenge.     Much  more  may  we  suppose  a  young  Persian  monarch 
corrupted  by  universal  subservience  around  him,  to  be  capable  of 
thus  venting  an  insane  wrath.     The  vengeance  exercised  by  Cyrus 
on  the  river  Gyndes  (which  he  caused  to  be  divided  into  360  stream- 
lets because  one  of  his  sacred  horses  had  been  drowned  in  it),  affords 
a  fair  parallel  to  the  scourging  of  the  Hellespont  by  Xerxes      To 
offer  sacrifice  to  rivers,  and  to  testify  in  this  manner  gratitude  for 
service  rendered  by  rivers,  was  a  familiar  rite  in  the  ancient  religion. 
While  the  i^rounds  for  distrusting  the  narrative  are  thus  materially 
weakened  ''the  positive  evidence  will  be  found  very  forcible.     The 
expedition  of  Xerxes  took  place  when  Herodotus  w^as  about  four 
years  old,  so  that  he  afterward  enjoyed  ample  opportunity  of  con- 
versino- with  persons  who  had  witnessed  and  taken  part  in  it:  and 
the  w^hole  of  his  narrative  shows  that  he  availed  himself  largely  of 
such  access  to  information.     Besides,  the  building  of  the^  bridge 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  it,  w-ere 
acts  necessarily  known  to  many  witnesses,  and  therefore  the  more 
easily  verified.     The  decapitation  of  the  unfortunate  engineers  w;is 
an  act  fearfully  impressive,  and  even  the  scourging  of  the  Helios 
pont  while  essentially  public,  appears  to  Herodotus  (as  well  as  to 
Arrian  afterward),  not  chddish,  but  impious.     The  more  attentively 
we  balance,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  positive  testimony  against 
the  intrinsic  ne2:atiye  probabilities,  the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to 
admit  without  diffidence  the  statement  of  our  original  historian        ^ 
New  eniiineers— perhaps  Greek  along  with,  or  in  place  of,  riieni- 
cians  and  'i>yptians— were  immediately  directed  to  recommence  the 
work   which  Herodotus  now^  describes  in  detail,  and  which  was  exe- 
cuted with  increased  care  and  solidity.     To  form  the  two  bridges, 
two  lines  of  ships— triremes  and  pentekonters  blended  together-- 
were  moored  across  the  strait  breastwise,  with  their  sterns  toward 
the  Euxine  and  their  heads  toward  the  ^gean,  the  stream  flowing 
always   rapidly   from   the  former    toward   the   latter.     They   were 
moored  by  anchors  head  and  stern,  and  by  very  long  cables.     Ihe 
number  of  ships  placed  to  caiTy  the  bridge  nearest  to  the  Euxine 
was  3(K)-  the  number  in  the  other,  314    Over  each  of  the  two  lines 
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of  ships,  across  from  shore  to  shore,  were  stretched  six  vast  cables, 
which  discharjzed  the  double  function  of  holding''  the  ships  together, 
and  of  supporting  the  bridgeway  to  be  laid  upon  them.  They  were 
lio-htencd  by  metms  of  capstans  on  each  shore:  in  three  different 
pkices  along  the  line,  a  gap  was -left  between  the  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  enablini?  small  trading  vessels  without  masts,  in  voyage  to  or 
from  the  Euxinc,  to  pass  and  repass  beneath  the  cables. 

Out  of  the  six  cables  assigned  to  each  l)ridge,  two  were  of  flax  and 
four  of  papyrus,  combined  for  the  sake  of  iiici cased  strength;  for  it 
seems  that  in  tl.e  bridiies  first  made,  Avhich  proved  too  weak  to  resist 
the  winds,  thePhenicians  had  employed  cables  of  flax  for  one  bridge, 
the  Egyptians  those  of  papyrus  for  the  other.  Over  these  again  were 
laid  planks  of  wood,  sawn  to  the  appropriate  width,  secured  above 
by  a  second  line  of  cables  stretclied  across  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 
Lastly, -upon  this  foundation  the  causeway  itself  was  formed  out  of 
earth  and  wood,  with  a  palisade  on  each  side  high  enough  to  prevent 
the  cattle  which  passed  over  from  seeing  the  water. 

The  other  great  work  which  Xerxes  caused  to  be  performed,  for 
facilitating  his  march,  was,  the  cutting  through  of  the  isthmus  which 
connects  the  stormy  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  with  the  mainland. 
That  isthmus  near^he  point  where  it  joins  the  mainland  was  about 
tvv^elve  stadia  (not  quite  so  manv  furlongs)  across,  from  the  Htrymonic 
to  the  Toronaic  Gulf;  and  the  canal  dug  by  order  of  Xerxes  was 
broad  and  deep  cnoudi  for  two  triremes  to  -tdl  abreast.  In  this  work 
too  as  well  as  in  the  bridcre  across  the  Hellespont,  the  Phenieians 
were  found  the  ablest  and  most  etiieient  among  all  th.e  subjects  of  the 

Persian  monarch;  Init  the  other  tributaries,  especir.lly  the  Greeks 
from  the  neiirboring  town  of  Akanthus,  and  indeed  the  entire  mari- 
time forces  of  the  empire,  were  brouirht  together  to  assist.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  fleet  were  first  at  Ky  me  and  PhokcTa,  next  at  Elfeiis 
in  the  southern  extremitv  of  the  1'hracian  Ohersonese,  from  which 
point  it  could  protect  and' second  at  once  the  two  enterprises  going 
forward  at  the  Hellespont  and  Mount  Athos.  The  canal-cuttmg  at 
the  latter  was  placed  under  the  general  directions  of  two  noble  Per- 
sians—Bubares  and  Artachacus,  and  distributed  under  their  measure- 
ment as  task-work  amons:  the  contingents  of  the  various  nations;  an 
ample  supply  of  Hour  and  other  provisions  being  brought  for  sale  m 
the  neighboring  plain  from  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Eg>-pt. 

Three  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  respecting  this 
work  deserve  special  notice.  First,  the  superior  intelligenee  of  the 
Phenieians,  who,  within  sight  of  that  lofty  island  of  Thasos  which 
had  been  occupied  three  centuries  before  by  their  free  ancestors,  were 
now  laboring  as  instruments  to  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

Amidst  all  the  people  engaged,  they  alone  took  the  precaution  of 
beginning  the  excavation  at  a  breadth  far  greater  than  the  canal  was 
finally  destined  tc  occupy,  so  as  gradually  to  narrow  it,  and  leave  a 
convenient   slope  for  the  sides.    The   others   dug  straight   down. 
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so  that  the  time  as  well  as  the  toil  of  their  work  was  doubled  by  the 
continual   falling  in  of  the  sides-a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
deo'ree  of  practical    intelliiieiicc  then   prevaleut,  since  the  nations 
•issembled  were  many  and  diverse.     Secondly,   Herodotus  remarks 
that  Xerxes  must  have  performed  this  laborious  work  trom  motives 
of  mere  ostentation;  "  for  it  would  have  cost  no  trouble  at  all     (he 
observes)  to  drag  all  the  ships  in  the  fleet  across  the  isthmus;  so  that 
the  canal  was  nowise  needed.     Bo  familiar  a  process  was  it,  in  the 
mind  of  a  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  to  transport  ships  by 
mechanical  force  across  an  isthmus;  a  special  groove  or  sbp   being 
seemiuo'lv  prepared   for  them;  such   was  the   case  at  the  JJiolkua 
across  tlie  isthmus  of  Corinth.   Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  men 
who  excavated  the  c:\nal  at  Mount  Athos  worked  under  the  lash:  and 
these  be  it  borne  iu  mind,  were  not  bought  slaves,  but  freemen,  except 
in  so 'far  as  they  were  tributaries  of  the  Persian  monarch;  perhaps 
the  father  of  Herodotus,  a  native  of  Halikarnassus  and  a  subject  of 
the  brave  Queen  Artemisia,  mav  have  been  among  tliem.     W  e   shall 
find  other  examples  as  we  proceed,  of  this  indiscriminate  use  ot  the 
wdiip  and  full  conviction  of  its  indispensable  necessity,  on  the  partot 
the  Persians— even  to  drive  the  trooDsof  their  subject-contingents  ou 
to  the  ehari^e  in  battle.     To  employ  the  scourge  in  this  way  toward 
freemen,  and  especially  toward  freemen  engaged  m  military  service, 
was  altogether  repugnant  both  to  Hellenic  practice  and  to  Hellenic 
feelin^r      The  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  were  relieved  from  it  as 
fronrvarious  other  hardships,  when  they  passed  out  of  Persian  do- 
minion  to  become,  first  allies,  afterward  subjects  of  Athens;  and  we 
shall  Ixj  called  upon  hereafter  to  take  note  of  this  fact  when  we  appre- 
ciate the  complaints  preferred  ao^inst  the  liege mon.y  of  Athens. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  subject-contingents  ot  Xerxes  excavated 
this  canal,  which  was  fortified  against  the  sea  at  its  two  extremities 
bv  compact  earthen  walls  or  embankments,  they  also  threw  bridges 
of  boats  over  the  river  Strvmon.  These  two  works,  together  with 
the  renovated  double  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  were  both 
announced  to  Xerxes  as  completed  and  ready  f^^'  P^^^'^'^S^' ^'\/^^^ 
arrival  at  Sardis  at  the  beginning  of  winter  481-480  b.c^  ^yliether 
the  whole  of  his  va<t  army  arrived  at  Sardis  at  the  same  time  as  him- 
self and  wintered  there,  may  reasonably  be  doubted;  but  the  whole 
was  united  at  Sardis  and  ready  to  march  against  Greece,  at  the  begin- 

iiinGf  of  spring  480  B.C.  ,    _       ^  i    ^  i       ^.l^ 

While  wintering  at  Sardis,  the  Persian  monarch  dispatcbed  heralds 

to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  and  Athens  to  demand  the 

received  tokens  of  submission,  earth  and  water.     1  he  news  ot  his 

prodi-ious  armament  was  well  calculated  to  spread  terror  even  among 

the  most  resolute  of  them.     And  he  at  the  same  lime  sent^  orders  to 

the  maritime  cities  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  prepai^     dinner     tor 

himself  and  his  vast  suite  as  he  passed  on  his  march.    That  marclj  was 

commenced  at  the  first  beginning  of  spring,  and  continued  in  spue  of 
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several  threatening  portents  during  the  course  of  it— one  of  which 
Xerxes  ^vas  blind  enougli  not  to  comprelienii,  though,  according  to 
Herodotus,  nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  its  siunificatiou— 
while  another  was  misinterpreted  into  a  favorable  omen  "by  the  com- 
pliant answer  of  the  Magian  priests. 

On  quitting  Sardis,  the  vast  host  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
columns;  a  spacious  interval  being  left  between  the  two  for  the  king 
himself  with  his  guards  and  select  Persians.  First  of  all  came  the  bai^ 
gage,  carried  by  beasts  of  burden,  immediatelv  followed  by  one-half 
of  the  entire  body  of  infantry,  without  any 'distinction  of  nations. 

Xext,   the  select  troops,  1.000  Persian    cavalrv   with   1,000  Persian 
spearmen,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  carrving  their  spears  v.ith 
the  point  downward  as  well  as  by  the  spear  itseff,  which  had  a  L^olden 
pomegranate  at  its  other  extremity,  in  ])laee  of  the  ordinary  spike  or 
point  whereby  the  weapon  was  planted  in  the  ground  when  the  sol- 
dier was  not  on  duty.    Behind  these  troops  walked  ten  sacred  horses, 
of  vast  power  and  splendidly  caparisoned,  bred  on  the  Isisfean  plains 
in  Media;  next,  the  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus,  drawn  by  eidit  white 
horses — wherein  no  man  was  ever  allowed  to  mount,  not^even  the 
charioteer,  who  walked  on  foot  behind  with  the  reins  in  his  hand. 
Next  after  the  sacred  chariot  came  that  of  Xerxes  himself,  drawn  by 
Nisiean  horses;  the  charioteer,  a  noble  Persian  named  Patiramphes 
bemg  seated  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  monarch— who  was  often  accus- 
tomed to  alight  from  the  chariot  and  to  enter  a  Ihter.     Immediately 
about  his  person  were  a  chosen  body  of  1000  horse-irtiards,  the  best 
troops  and  of  the  highest  breed  among  the  Persians  Jiaving  golden 
apples  at  the  reverse  extremity  of  their  spears,  and  followed  \yy  other 
detachments  of  1000  horse,  10.000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  all  native 
Persians.    Of  these  10,000  Persian  infantry,  called  the  Immortals 
because  their  nund)er  was  always  exactly  maintained,  0,000  carried 
spears  with  pomegranates  of  silver  at  the  reverse  extremitv,  while  tha 
remaining  1000,  distributed  in  front,  rear,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
detachment,  were  marked  by  pomegranates  of  gold  on  their  spears. 
"With  them  ended  what  we  may  call  the  household  troops ;  after  whom, 
with  an  interval  of  two  furlongs,  the  remaining-  host  followed  pell- 
mell.     Respecting  its  numbers  and  consiituent^])ortions  I  shall  speak 
presently,  on  occasion  of  the  great  review  at  Doriskus. 

On  each  side  of  the  army,  as  it  marched  out  of  Sardis,  was  seen 
suspended  one-half  of  the  body  r,f  a  slaughtered  man,  placed  there 
expressly  for  the  ])urpose  of  impressing  a  lesson  on  the  subjects  of 
Persia.  It  was  the  Ixxly  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  wealthy  Pythius,  a 
Phrygian  old  man  resident  at  Kt  heme,  who  had  ent(  rlained  Xerxes 
in  the  course  of  his  march  from  Kappadokia  to  Sardis,  and  who  had 
previously  recommended  himself  by  rich  gifts  to  the  preceding  king 
Darius.      So  abundant  was  his  hospitalitv  to  Xerxes,  and  so  pressing 

his  oilers  of  pecuniary  contribution  for  the  Grecian  expedition,  that  the 
muuarcu  asked  him  what  was  the  amount  of  his  wealth.    "  1  possess 
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(replied  Pythius),  besides  lands  and  slaves,  2,000  talents  of  silver  and 
3.993.000  *of  golden  darics,  wanting  only  7,000  of  being  4,000,000. 
All  this  gold  and  silver  do  I  present  to  thee,  retaining  only  my  lands 
and  slaves,  which  will  be  quite  enough."  Xerxes  replied  by  the 
strongest  expressions  of  praise  and  gratitude  for  his  liberality;  irt  the 
same  time  refusing  his  oifer,  and  even  giving  to  Pythuis  out  of  his 
own  treasure  the  sum  of  7,0v;0  darics,  which  was  wanting  to  make 
up  the  exact  sum  of  4,000,000.  The  latter  was  so  elated  with  this 
mark  of  favor,  that  when  the  army  was  about  to  depart  from  Sardis, 
he  ventured,  under  the  influence  of  terror  from  the  various  menacing 
porients,  to  prefer  a  prayer  to  the  Persian 'monarch.    His  live  sous 

were  all  about  to  serve  in  the  invading  army  against  Greece:  his 
prayer  to  Xerxes  was,  that  the  eldest  of  them  might  be  left  behind, 
as  a  stay  to  his  own  declining  years,  and  that  the  service  of  the 
remaining  four  with  the  army  might  be  considered  as  sufticieut.  But 
the  unhappy  father  knew  not  what  he  asked.  "Wretch!  (replied 
Xerxes)  dost  thou  dare  to  talk  to  me  about  thy  son,  wdien  I  am  myself 
on  the  march  against  Greece,  with  my  sons,  brothers,  relatives,  and 
friends?  thou  who  art  my  slave,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  follow^  me 
with  thy  wife  and  thy  entire  family?  Know  that  the  sensitive  soul 
of  man  dwells  in  his  ears:  on  hearmg  good  things,  it  fills  the  body 
with  delight,  but  boils  with  wnatli  when  it  hears  the  contrary.  As, 
when  thou  didst  good  deeds  and  madest  good  offers  to  me,  thou 
canst  UT)t  boast  of  having  suipassed  the  king  in  generosity — so  now, 
wiien  thou  hast  turned  round  and  become  impudent,  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  thee  shall  not  be  the  full  measure  of  thy  deserts,  but 
something  less.  For  thyself  and  for  thy  four  sons,  the  hospitality 
wdiich  I  received  from  thee  shall  serve  as  protection.  But  for  that 
one  son  whom  thou  especially  wishest  to  keep  in  safet}^  the  forfeit 
of  his  life  shall  be  thy  penalty."  He  forthwith  directed  that  the  son 
of  Pythius  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  severed  in  twain:  of 
which  one-half  was  to  be  fixed  on  the  right-hand,  the  other  on  the 
left  hand,  of  the  road  along  which  the  army  was  to  pass. 

A  tale  essentially  similar,  yet  rather  less  revolting,  has  been  already'' 
recounted  respeetiiig  Darius,  when  undertaking  his  expedition  against 
Scythla.  Both  tales  illustrate  the  intense  force  of  sentiment  with 
wliich  the  Persian  kings  regarded  the  obligation  of  universal  per- 
sonal service,  when  they  were  themselves  in  the  lield.  They  seem  to 
have  measured  their  strength  by  the  uuml)cr  of  men  whom  Ihcy  col- 
lected around  them,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  quality:  and  the 
very  mention  of  exemption — the  idea  tl):\t  a  subject  and  a  slave 
should  seek  to  withdraw^  himself  from  a  risk  which  the  monarch  was 
about  to  encounter — was  an  offense  not  to  be  pardoned.  In  this  a3 
ju  the  other  acts  of  Oriental  kings,  whether  grateful,  munificent,  ()r 
ferocious,  we  trace  nothing  but  the  despotic  force  of  personal  will, 
translating  itself  into  act  without  any  thought  of  consequences,  and 
treating  subjects  with  less  consideration  than  an  ordinary  Greek  mas* 
ler  would  have  shown  toward  his  slaves. 
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From  Sarclis,  the  host  of  Xerxes  directed  its  mnreh  to  Al)ydos,  first 
across  Mysia  and  tlie  river  Kaikiis — tlien  through  Aterneus,  KMiine, 
and  the  plain  of  Thebe.  They  passed  Adramyttiiim  and  Antandriis, 
and  crossed  the  range  of  Ida,  most  part  of  uhich  was  on  iheir  left 
hand,  not  without  some  loss  from  stormy  weather  and  thunder. 
From  hence  they  reached  Ilium  and  the  river  Skamander,  the  stream 
of  which  was  drunk  up,  or  probably  in  part  trampled  and  rendered 
iindrinkable,  by  the  vast  hosit  of  men  and  animals.  In  spite  of  the 
immortal  interest  wMiich  the  Skamander  derives  from  the  Homeric 
poems,  its  magnitude  is  not  such  as  to  make  this  fact  surprising.  To 
the  i)oems  themselves  even  Xerxes  did  not  disdain  to  pay  tribute. 
He  ascended  the  holy  hill  of  Ilium, — reviewed  the  Pergamus  where 
Priam  was  said  to  have  lived  and  reigned, — sacrificed  1000  oxen  to 
the  patron  goddess  Athene, — and  caused  the  Magian  priests  to  make 
libations  in  honor  of  the  heroes  wdio  had  fallen  on  that  venerated 
spot.  He  even  condescended  to  inquire  into  the  local  details,  abun- 
dantly supplied  to  visitors  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  of  that  great 
real  or  mythical  war  to  which  Grecian  chronologers  had  hardly  yet 
learned  to  assign  a  ])rccisc  date.  And  doubtless  when  he  contem- 
plated the  narrow  area  of  that  Troy  which  all  the  Greeks  confeder- 
ated under  Agamennon  had  been  unable  for  ten  years  to  overcome, 
he  could  not  r)Ut  fancy  that  these  same  Greeks  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  before  his  innumerable  liost.  Another  day's  march  between 
Rh(rteium,  Ophryneiun),  and  Dardanus  on  the  left  hand,  and  the 
Teukrians  of  Gergis  on  the  right  hand,  brought  him  to  Abydos, 
where  his  tv;o  newly  constructed  bridges  over  the  Hellespont  awaited 
liim. 

On  this  transit  from  Asia  into  Europe  Herodotus  dwells  with 
peculiar  emphasis— and  well  he  might  do  so,  since  when  we  consider 
the  bridges,  the  invading  number,  the  unmeasured  hopes  succeeded 
by  no  less  unmeasured  calamity — it  will  appear  not  only  to  have  been 
the  most  imposing  event  of  his" century,  but  to  rank  among  the  most 
imposing  (events  of  all  history.  He  surrounds  it  with  much  dramatic 
circumstance,  not  only  mentioning  the  marble  throne  erected  for 
Xerxes  on  a  hill  near  Abydos,  from  whence  he  surveyed  both  his 
masses  of  land-force  covering  the  shore  and  his  ships  sailing  and 
racing  in  the  strait  (a  race  in  which  the  Phamicians  of  Sidon  sur- 
passed the  Greeks  and  all  the  other  contingents) — but  also  super- 
adding to  this  real  fact  a  dialogue  with  Artabanus,  intended  to  set 
forth  the  internal  mind  of  Xerxes.  He  farther  quotes  certain  sup- 
posed exclamations  of  the  Abydenes  at  the  sight  of  his  superhuman 
power.  ''Why  (said  one  of  these  terror-stricken  spectators),  why 
dost  thou,  oh  Zeus,  under  the  shape  of  a  Persian  man  and  the  name 
of  Xerxes,  thus  bring  together  the  whole  human  race  for  the  ruin  of 
Greece?  It  would  haVe  been  easy  for  thee  to  accomplish  that  without 
so  much  ado."  Such  emphatic  ejaculations  exhibit  the  strong  feel- 
ing which  Herodotus  or  his  informants  throw  into  the  scene,  thougli 
"We  cannot  venture  to  apply  to  them  the  scnitiny  of  historical  criticism. 
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At  the  first  moment  of  sunrise,  so  sacred  in  the  mind  of  Orientals, 
the  passage  was  ordered  to  begin.  The  bridges  were  perfumed  with 
frankincense  and  strewed  w^ith  myrtle  boughs,  while  Xerxes  himself 
made  libations  into  the  sea  with"^  a  golden  censer,  and  ofl;'ered  up 
jnayers  to  Helios,  that  he  might  eti'ect  without  hindrance  his  design 
of  conquering  Europe  even  to  its  fartliest  extremity.  Along  with 
his  libaliou  he  cast  into  the  Hellespont  the  censer  itself,  with  a  goldcu 
bowl  and  a  Persian  scimitar — ''I  do  not  exactly  know  (adds  the  his- 
torian) whether  he  threw  them  in  as  a  gift  to  Helios,  or  as  a  mark  of 
repentance  and  atonement  to  the  Hellespont  for  tiie  stripes  which  he 
had  intiicted  upon  it."  Of  the  two  bridges,  that  nearest  to  the 
Euxine  was  devoted  to  the  military  force — the  other  to  the  attend- 
ants, the  baggage,  and  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  10,000  Persians, 
called  Immortals,  all  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads,  were  the  first 
to  pass  over.  Xerxes  himself,  with  the  remaining  army,  followed 
next,  thougli  in  an  order  somewhat  different  from  that  which  had 
been  observed  in  quitting  Sardis:  the  monarch  having  reached  the 
European  shore,  saw  his  troops  crossing  the  bridges  after  him 
**  under  the  lash."  But  in  spite  Of  the  use  of  this  sharp  stimulus  to 
accelerate  progress,  so  vast  were  the  numbers  of  liis  host,  that  they 
occupied  no  less  than  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  without  a  moment 
of  intermission,  in  the  business  of  crossing  over— a  fact  to  be  borne 
in  mind  presently,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  totals  computed  by 

Ilenxiotus. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  strait,  Xerxes  directed  his  march  along 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  to  the  isthmus  whereby  it  is  joined  with 
Thrace,  between  the  town  of  Kardia  on  his  left  hand  and  the  tomb 
of  Helle  on  his  right— the  eponymous  heroine  of  the  strait.  After 
passing  this  isthmus,  he  turned  westward  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  ]\Ielas  and  the  /Egean  Sea— crossing  the  river  from  which 
that  Gulf  derived  its  name,  and  even  drinking  its  waters  up  (accord- 
ing to  Herodotus)  with  the  men  and  animals  of  his  army.  Having 
passed  by  the  ^Eolic  city  of  J^nus  and  the  harbor  called  Stem  oris, 
he  reached  the  sea-coast  and  plain  called  Doriskus  covering  the  rich 
delta  near  the  moulh  of  the  Hebrus.  A  fort  had  been  built  there 
and  garrisoned  by  Darius.  The  spacious  plain  called  by  this  same 
name  reached  far  along  the  shore  to  Cape  Serreium,  and  comprised 
in  it  the  towns  of  Sale  and  Zone,  possessions  of  the  Samothraciaa 
Greeks  planted  on  the  territory  once  possessed  by  the  Thracian 
Kikoncs  on  the  main-land.  Having  been  here  joined  by  his  fle(-t, 
which  had  doubled  the  southernmost  promontory  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  he  thought  the  situation  conveinent  for  a  general  review 
and  enumeration  both  of  his  land  and  his  n:ival  force. 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been  brought 
together  a  body  of  men  from  regions  so  remote  and  so  widely  diverse, 
for  one  purpose  and  under  one" command,  as  those  which  were  now 
assejnbled  in  Thrace  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.     Aljout   the 
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numerical  tdtal  we  cannot  pretend  to  form  any  definite  idea;  about 
the  variety  of  contingents  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  "What 
Asiatic  nation  was  there  (asks  Herodotus,  wliose  conceptions  of  this 
expedition  seem  to  outstrip  his  powers  of  language)  that  Xerxes  did 
not  bring  against  Greece?"  Nor  was  it  Asiatic  nations  alone,  com- 
prised within  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  tlie  Red  Sea, 
the  Levant,  the  ^gean,  and  the  Euxine:  w^e  must  add  to  these  also 
the  Egyptians,  the" Ethiopians  on  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Libyans  from  the  desert  near  Kyrene.  Not  all  the  expeditions,  fabu- 
lous or  historical,  of  which  Herodotus  had  ever  heard,  appeared  to 
him  comparable  to  this  of  Xerxes,  even  for  total  niunber;  much 
more  in  respect  of  variety  of  component  elements.  Forty-six  dif- 
ferent nations,  each  with  its  distinct  national  costume,  mode  of  arm- 
ing, and  local  leaders,  formed  the  vast  land-force.  Eight  other 
nations  furnished  the  fleet,  on  board  of  which  Persians,  Medes,  and 
Sakie  served  as  armed  soldiers  or  marines.  The  real  leaders,  both  of 
the  entire  army  and  of  all  its  various  divisions,  were  native  Persians 
of  noble  blood,  who  distributed  the  various  native  contingents  into 
companies  of  thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens.  The  forty-six  nations 
composing  the  land-force  wefeas  follows:— Persians,  Medes,  Kissians, 
Hyrkanians,  Assvrians,  Baktrians,  Saka\  Indians,  Arians,  Parthiims, 
Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  Gandarians,  Dadikir,  Kaspians,  Sarangie, 
Paktves.  Utii,  Mvki,  Parikanii,  Arabians,   Ethiopians  in  Asia  and 


Sa'^artii.  The  eight  nations  who  furnished  the  fleet  were— Pha^ni- 
cians  (800  ships  of  w^ar),  Egyptians  (200),  Cypriots  (150),  Kilikians 
(100),  Pamphylians(30),  Lykians  (50),  Karians  (70),  Ionic  Greeks  (100), 
Doric  Greeks  (30),  .^olic  Greeks  (GO),  Hellespontic  Greeks  (100), 
Greeks  from  the  islands  in  the  ^gean  (17):  in  oil  1207  triremes  or 
ships  of  war  with  three  banks  of  oars.  The  descriptions  of  costumes 
and  arms  which  we  find  in  Herodotus  are  curious  and  varied.  But 
,it  is  important  to  mention  that  no  nation  except  the  Lydians,  Pam- 
f phylians,  Cypriots,  and  Karians  (partially  also  the  Egyptian  marines 
on^sliipboard)  bore  arms  analogous  to  those  of  the  Greeks  (i.e.,  arms 
lit  for  steady  conflict  and  sustained  charge,— for  hand  combat  in  line 
as  well  as  for  defense  of  the  person,— but  inconveniently  heavy  either 
in  pursuit  or  in  flight).  The  other  nations  were  armed  with  missile 
w^eapons,— light  shields  of  wicker  or  leather,  or  no  shields  at  all,— 
turbans  or  leather  caps  instead  of  helmets,— swords  and  scythes. 
They  were  not  properly  equipped  either  for  fighting  in  regular  order 
or  for  resistins:  the  line  of  spears  and  shields  which  the  Grecian 
hoplites  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Their  persons  too  were  much 
less  protected  against  wounds  than  those  of  the  latter;  some  of  them 
indeed,  as  the  Mysians  and  Libyans,  did  not  even  carry  spears,  but 
only  staves  with  *thc  end  hardened  in  the  fire.     A  nomadic  tribe  of 
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Persians,  called  Sagartii,  to  the  number  of  8,000  horsemen,  came 
rrmed  only  with  a  dagger  and  with  the  rope  known  in  South  America 
as  the  lasso,  which  they  cast  in  the  fight  to  entangle  an  antagonist. 
The  ^Ethiopians  from  the  Upper  Nile  had  their  bodies  painted  half 
red  and  half  white,  wore  the  skins  of  lions  and  panthers,  and  carried, 
besides  the  javelin,  a  long  bow  with  arrows  of  reed,  tipped  with  a 
point  of  sharp  stone. 

'  It  was  at  Doriskus  that  the  fighting-men  of  the  entire  land-army 
were  first  numbered;  for  Herodotus  expressly  informs  us  that  the 
various  continjJieuts  had  never  been  numbered  separately,  and  avows 
his  own  io-norance  of  the  amount  of  each.  The  means  employed  for 
numeration  were  remarkable,  Ten  thousand  men  were  counted,  and 
packed  together  as  closely  as  possible:  a  line  was  drawn,  and  a  wall 
of  inclosure  built,  around  the  space  which  they  had  occupied,  into 
which  all  the  army  was  directed  to  enter  successively,  so  that  th(3 
aggreirate  number  of  divisions,  comprising  10,000  each,  was  thus 
ascertained.  One  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  divisions  were 
affirmed  by  the  informants  of  Herodotus  to  have  been  thus  num- 
bered, constituting  a  total  of  1,700,000  foot,  besides  80,000  hoive, 
manv  war-chariots  from  Libya  and  camels  from  Arabia,  with  a  pre- 
sumed total  of  20,000  additional  men.  Such  was  the  vast  land-force 
of  the  Persian  monarch:  his  naval  equipments  were  of  corresponding 
magnitude,  comprising  not  onlv  the  1207  triremes  or  war-ships  of 
three  banks  of  oars,  but  also  o,(J00  smaller  vessels  of  war  and  trans- 
ports. The  crew  of  each  trireme  comprised  200  rowers,  and  thirty 
fighting  men,  Persians  or  Saka-,  that  of  each  of  the  accompanying 

vessels'included  eighty  men,  according  to  an  average  which  Herodo- 
tus supposes  not  far  from  the  truth.  If  w-e  sum  up  these  items,  the 
total  nmnbers  brought  bv  Xerxes  from  Asia  to  the  plain  and  to  the 
coast  of  Doriskus  would  reach  the  astounding  figure  of  2,317,000  men. 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  farther  march  from  Doriskus  to  Thermopylae, 
Xerxes  pressed  into  his  service  men  and  ships  from  all  the  people 
whose  territory  he  traversed;  deriving  from  hence  a  reinforcement 
of  120  trireme*  with  airgregate  crews  of  24.000  men,  and  of  800,000 
new  land  troops,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  his  force  when  he  appeared 
at  Thermopylae  was  2,640,000  men.  To  this  we  are  to  add,  according 
to  the  conjecture  of  Herodotus,  a  number  not  at  all  inferi(>r,  as 
attendants,  slaves,  sutlers,  crews  of  the  provision-craft  and  ships  of 
burden,  etc.,  so  that  the  male  persons  accompanying  the  Persian 
king  when  he  reached  his  first  point  of  Grecian  resistance  amounted  to 
5,288,220!  So  stands  the  prodigious  estimate  of  this  army,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  eastern  world,  in  clear  aiul  express  figiu-es  of  Herodo- 
tus, who  himself  evidently  supposes  the  number  to  have  been  even 
*n-e'ater;  for  he  conceives  the  number  of  *' camp  followers"  as  not 
onlv  equal  to,  but  considerably  larger  than,  that  of  fighting-men. 
W('  are  to  reckon,  besides,  the  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  female 
cooks,   at  whose  number  Herodotus   does  not  pretend  to  guess; 
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to?:ether  with  cattle,  beasts  of  burden,  and  Indian  dogs,  in  indefinite 
nVuUitiide,  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  regular  army. 

To  admit  this  overwhelming  total,  or  anything  near  to  it,  is 
obviously  iinpossible;  yet  the  disparaging  remarks  which  it  has 
drawn  down  upon  Herodotus  are  noway  merited.  He  takes  pains  to 
distinguish  that  which  informants  told  him,  from  that  which  he 
merely  guessed.  His  description  of  the  review^  at  Uoriskus  is  so 
detailedrihat  he  had  evidently  conversed  with  persons  who  were 
pnsent  at  it,  and  had  learnt  the  sei)arate  totals  promulgated  h'V  the 
enumerators— infantry,  cavalry,  and  ships  of  war  great  and  Hiiall. 
As  to  the  number  of  triremes,  his  statement  seems  beneath  the  truth, 
as  we  nuiy  judi^e  from  the  contemporary  authority  of  ^scbylus, 
who  in  the  "  Persifi"  gives  the  exact  number  of  1207  Persian  ships 
as  havin<^  fought  at  Salamis;  but  between   Doriskus  and  Su!  mis. 


m  uiis  siaienieni,  \viiicii  v.uiuii  inipij  iiuuui  ^«u,vvv  a.->  lhv  uiiu.  .^i  w*. 
the  crews,  though  there  is  here  a  confusion  or  omission  in  the  na:  rative 
which  we  cannot  clear  up.  But  the  aggregate  of  8,000  snuillcr  ships, 
and  still  more  that  of  1,700,000  infantry,  are  far  less  trustworthy. 
There  wor.ld  be  little  or  no  motive  for  the  enumerators  to  be  exact, 
and  every  motive  for  them  to  exaggerate— an  in^mense  nominal  total 
would  be  no  less  pleasing  to  the  army  than  to  the  monarch  himself — 
so  that  the  military  total  of  land-force  and  ship's  crews,  which  Herod- 
otus gives  as  2,641,000  on  the  arrival  at  Thermopylye,  may  be  dis- 
missed as  unw^arranted  and  incredible.  And  the  computation 
whereby  he  determines  the  amount  of  non-military  persons  present, 
as  equal  or  more  than  equal  to  the  military,  is  founded  upon  suppo- 
sitions no  way  admissible.  For  though  in  a  Grecian  well-appointed 
army  it  was  customary  to  reckon  one  light-armed  soldier  or  attendant 
for  every  hoplite,  no  such  estimate  can  be  applied  to  the  Persian 
host.  A  few  grandees  and  leaders  might  be  richly  provided  with 
attendants  of  various  kinds,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  army  ^vould 
have  none  at  all.  Indeed,  it  nppenrs  that  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  render  the  military  total,  which  must  at  all  events  have  been 
very  great,  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  possible  subsistence,  is 
by  supposins:  a  comparative  absence  of  attendants,  and  by  adverting 
to  the  fact  of  the  small  consumption,  and  habitual  patience  as  to 
iiardship,  of  Orientals  in  all  ages.  An  Asiatic  soldier  will  at  this  day 
make  his  compaign  upon  scanty  fare,  and  under  privations  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  an  European.  And  while  we  thus  diminish 
the  probable  consumption,  we  have  to  consider  that  never  in  any 
case  of  ancient  history  Inid  so  nmch  previous  pains  been  taken  to 
aeeuiuulatc  supplies  on  the  line  of  march;  in  addition  to  which,  the 

cities  iu  Thrace  were  required  to  furnish  such  an  amount  of  provis- 
ions when  the  army  passed  by,  as  almost  brought  them  to  ruin. 
Herodotus  himself  expresses  his' surprise  how  piovisions  could  have 
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been  provided  for  so  vast  a  multitude,  and  were  we  to  admit  his  esti- 
mate literallv,  the  dimculty  would  be  magnified  into  an  impossibihty. 
VVeio-hin'i'  the  circumstances  of  the  case  well,  and  considering  that 
this  army  was  the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort  throughout  the  vast 
empire  — thata2:reat  numerical  total  was  the  thing  chietiy  demanded, 
—and  that  prayers  for  exemption  were  regarded  by  tlu^  Great  King  as 
a  capital  offense-and  that  provisions  had  been  collected  for  three 
vears  before  along  the  line  of  march— we  may  well  believe  that  the 
numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever  assembled  in  ancient 
times  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of  history.  But  it  would  be 
rish  to  pretend  to  guess  at  any  positive  number,  in  the  entire  absence 
of  ascertained  data.  When  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  he  found  it 
imoossible  to  find  out  the  exact  numbers  of  the  small  armies  of  (rrceks 
who  foui-ht  at  .Mantineia,  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  avow  our  ina- 
bilitv  to  count  the  Asiatic  muUitudes  at  Doriskus.  ^  We  may  remark, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcements  received  afterward  in 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier  the 
ncrcrre^-ate  total  ever  afterward  increased.  For  Herodotus  takes  no 
account  of  desertions,  which  yet  must  have  been  very  numerous  iii 
a  host  disorderly,  h(Ueroa:eneous,  without  any  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise; and  wherein  the  numbers  of  each  separate  contingent  were 

^^^Ktl^sh"^  o-ives  the  total  of  the  host  at  800,000  men,  and  1000  tri- 
remes,  independent  of  the  war  chariots;  if  he  counts  the  crews  of  the 
triremes  apart  from  the  800,000  men  (as  seems  probable),  tne  total  will 
then  be  considerably  above  a  million,  ^lian  assigns  an  aggregate 
of  700  000  men;  Diodorus  appears  to  follow  partly  Herodotus,  partly 
other  'authorities.  None  of  these  witnesses  enable  us  to  correct 
Herodotus  in  a  case  where  we  are  obliged  to  disbelieve  him.  xle  is 
in^sonie  sort  an  original  witness,  having  evidently  conversed  with 
persons  actuallv  pre:>;ent  at  the  muster  of  Doriskus,  giving  us  their 
belief  as  to  the  numbers,  together  with  the  computation,  true  or 
false,  circulated  among  tliem  by  authority.  Moreover,  the  contem- 
oorarv  ^schylus,  while  airreeing  with  hini  exactly  as  to  the  numl)er 
of  triremes,  gives  no  specific  figure  as  to  the  land-force,  but  conveys 
to  us  in  his  ''PerssD"  a  general  sentiment  of  vast  number,  which 
mavseem  in  keeping  with  the  largest  statement  oi  Herodotus-  the 
Pefsian  empire  is  drained  of  ukmi— the  women  of  Susa  are  left  with- 
out husbandsor  brothers-the  Baktrian  territory  has  not  been  allowed 
to  retain  even  its  old  men..  The  terror-striking  effect  of  this  crowd 
was  probably  quite  as  great  as  if  its  numbers  had  really  corresponded 
to  the  ideas  of  Herodotus.  ,  .    -,  •     i      •  f 

After  the  numeration  had  taken  place,  Xerxes  passed  in  his  chariot 
bv  each  of  tlie  several  contingrents,  observed  their  equipment,  and 

put  questions  to  which  the  royal  scribes  noted  ^^;^^^{j\^^;f  ^^^y^; 
He  then  embarked  on  board  a  Sidonian  trireme  (which  had  been 
alreadv  fitted  up  with  a  gilt  tent),  and  sailed  along  the  prows  ot  his 
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immense  fleet,  moored  in  line  about  400  feet  from  the  shore,  ar// 
every  vessel  completely  manned  for  action.  Such  a  spectacle  was 
well  calculated  to  rouse  emotions  of  arro-ant  contidence.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  he  sent  forlliwith  for  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of 
Sparta,  who  was  among  his  auxiliaries— to  ask  whether  resistanc?  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to  such  a  force,  was  even  conceivable.  The 
conversation  between  them,  dramatically  given  bv  Herodotus,  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  manfestatioiis  of  sentiment  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Demaratus  assures  him  that  the  Spartans  nK)st  certainly,  niid 
the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus  probably,  will  resist  hiin  to  the  death, 
bo  the  difference  of  numlicrs  what  it  may.  Xerxes  receives  the 
statement  with  derision,  but  exhibits  no  feeling  of  displeasure:  an 
honorable  contrast  to  the  treatment  of  Charidemus  a  century  and  a 
half  afterward,  b}'  the  last  monarch  of  Persia. 

After  the  completion  of  the  reviev. ,  Xerxes  with  the  army  pursued 
his  march  westward,  in  three  divisions  and  along  three  dilferent  lines 
of  road,  through  the  territories  of  seven  distinct  tribes  of  Thracians, 

interspersed  with  Grecian  maritime  colonies.     All  w^as  still  within 
Ids  own  empire,  and  he  took  reinforcements  from  each  as  he  passed, 
the  Thracian  Satnc  were  preserved  from  this  levy  by  their  unassaila- 
ble seats  amidst  the  woods  and  snows  of  Rhodope.    The  islands  of 
Samothrace  and  Thasus,  with  their  subject  towns  on  the  mainland— 
and  the  Grecian  colonies  Dikjca,  Maroneia,  and  Abdera— weie  suc- 
cessively laid  under  contribution  for  contingents  of  ships  or  men. 
What  was  still  more  ruinous— they  were  constrained 'to  provide  a 
day's  meal  for  the  immense  host  as 'it  passed:  on  the  day  of  his  pas- 
sage the  Great  King  was  their  guest.     Orders  liad  beeii  transmitted 
for  this  purpose  long  beforehand,  and  for  many  months  the  citizens 
had  been  assiduously  employed  in  collecting  food  for  the  army,  as 
well  as  delicacies  for  the  monarch— in  grinding  flour  of  wheat^lnd 
])arley,  fattening  cattle,  keejung  up  birds  and  fowls;  together  with  a 
decent  display  of  g:ld  and  silver  plate  for  the  regal  dinner.     A 
superb  tent  was  erected  for  Xerxes  and  his  immediate  companions, 
while  the  army  received  their  rati(ms  in  the  open  region  around,  on 
commencing  the  march  next  morning,  the  tent  with  all  its  rich  con- 
tents was  plundered,  and  nothing  restored  to  those  who  had  furnished 
it.     Of  course  so  prodigious  a  host,  which  had  occupied  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  in  crossing  the  double  Heliespontine  bridge,  nufst 
also  have  been  for  many  days  on  its  march  through  the  territory,  and 
therefore  at  the  charge,  of  each  one  among  the  cities,  so  that  the 
cost  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  even  m  some  cases  drove 
them  to  abandon  house  and  home.     The  cost  incurred  by  the  city  of 
Thasi  s,  on  account  of  their  possessions  of  the  main-laud,  for  this 
purpose  was   no  less  than  400  t;  Imts  (£92,800)-   while  at  Abdera, 
the  witty  Megakreon  recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  go  in  a 
l)ody  to  the  tem])les  and  thank  the  gods,  because  Xerxes  was  pleased 
to  be  satisfied  with  one  meal  in  the  day.     Had  the  monarch  required 
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breakfast  as  well  as  dinner,  the  Abderites  must  have  been  reduced  to 
the  alternative  either  of  exde  or  of  utter  destitution.  A  stream  called 
Lissus,  which  seems  to  iiave  been  of  no  great  importance,  is  said  to 
hav'j  been  drunk  up  by  the  arm}-,  together  with  a  lake  of  some 
magnitude  near  Pistyrus. 

Through  the  territory  of  the  Edonian  Thracians  and  the  Pierians, 

between  Pang;T}us  and  the  sea,  Xerxes  and  his  army  reached  the  river 
Strymonatthe  important  station  called  EnneaHodoi  or  Nine-Roads, 
afterward  memorable  by  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis.  Bridges  had 
been  already  thrown  over  the  river,  to  which  the  Magian  priests  ren- 
dered solemn  honors  by  sacrificing  white  horses  and  throwing  them 
into  the  stream.  Moreover,  the  religious  feelings  of  Xerxes  were  not 
satisfied  wdlhout  the  more  precious  sacrifices  often  resorted  to  by  the 
Persians.  He  here  buried  alive  nine  native  youths  and  nine  maidens, 
in  compliment  to  Nine-Roads,  the  name  of  the  spot:  he  also  left! 
under  the  care  of  the  Pjeonians  of  Siris,  the  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus', 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  seat  of  empire,  but  which  doubtless 
was  found  inconvenient  on  the  line  of  march.  From  the  Strymon  he 
nnu'ched  forward  along  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  passing  through  the 
t(irriiory  of  the  Bisaltae  near  the  Greek  colonies  of  Argilus  and 
Stageirus,  until  he  came  to  the  Greek  town  of  Akanthus,  hin-d  by  the 
isthmus  of  Atlios  which  had  been  recently  cut  through.  The  fierce 
king  of  the  Bisaltte  refused  submission  to  Xerxes,  fled  to  Rhodope 
for  safet^^  and  forbade  his  six  sons  to  join  the  Persian  host.  Un- 
happily for  tlmmselves,  they  nevertheless  did  so,  and  wdien  they 
came  back  he  caused  all  of  tliem  to  be  blinded. 

All  the  Greek  cities  which  Xerxes  had  passed  by,  obeyed  his  orders 
with  sufficient  readiness,  and  probably  few  doubted  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  so  prodigious  an  armament.     I^ut  the  inhabitants  of  Akanthus 
had  been  eminent  for  their  zeal   and  exertions  in  the  cutting  of  the 
canal  and  had  probiibly  made  considerable  profits  during  the  opera- 
tion: Xerxes  now  re[)aid  their  zeal  by  contractin'^-  with  them  the  tie 
of  hospitality,  accompanied  with  praise  and   presents;    though   he 
does  not  seem  to  have  exempted  them  from  the  chai'ge  of  maintain- 
ing the  army  while  in   their  territory.      He  here  separated  himself 
from  his  fleet,  which  was  directed  to  'sail  through  tiie  canal  of  xVthos, 
to  double  the  two  .f'outh-wostern  capes  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  to 
enter  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  to  await  his  arrival  at  Therma.     The 
fleet  in  its  course  gathered  additional  troo])s  from  the  Greek  tow^ns 
ill  the  two  peninsulas  of  Sithonia  and  Pallene,  as  well  as  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  the  region  called  Krusis  or 
Krossjiea,  on  the  continental  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Pallene.     Thes? 
Greek   towns  w^ere    numerous,   but   of  little  individual  importance. 
Near  Therma  (Salonichi)  in  ^lygdonia,  in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  and 
eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  the  fleet  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Xerxes  by  land  from  Akanthus.     He  seems  to  have  had  a  diflicult 
march,   and   to   have   taken   a    route   considerably  inland,   through 
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Pj^onia  and  Krestonia— a  ^vild,  woody,  and  untrodden  country, 
Avhere  liis  l,noHr.io:e-camels  were  set  upon  by  lions,  and  where  there 
wrro  alVo  wild  bulls  of  prodigious  size  and  fierceness.  At  length  he 
reioined  his  lieet  at  Therma,  and  stretclied  his  army  throughout 
•Mv'donia,  the  ancient  Pieria,  and  Bottia^is.  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 

^^'VcTxe^  ''arrived  within  sight  of  Mount  Olympus,  the 

northern  boundary  of  wjiat  was  properly  called  Hellas:  after  a  inarch 
throuoh  nothing  but  subject  territory,  with  magazines  laid  up  betoie- 
hind  lor  the  s\ibsislence  of  his  army— with  ndditional  contingcnls 
evied  in  his  course-and  probably  with  Thracian  vo  unteers  ymuug 
him  in  the  hopes  of  plunder.  The  road  along  which  he  had  marched 
was  siill  shown  with  solemn  reverence  by  the  Thraoiaiis,  and  pro- 
tected  both  fnmi  intruders  and  from  tillage,  even  m  the  days  ot 
Herodotus.  The  Macedonian  princes,  the  last  of  his  western  ribu- 
taries  in  whose  territory  he  now  found  himself-together  with  the 
Thessalian  Aleuada^-undertook  to  conduct  him  farther.  Nor  did 
the  ta-k  as  yet  appear  difficult:  what  steps  the  Greeks  were  taking  to 
oppose  him  shall  be  related  in  the  coming  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PROCEEDINGS   IN   GKEECE  FROM   THE   BATTLE  OF  MAKATHON   TO   THE 

TIME   OF  THE   BxVTTLE   OF   THEKMOPYL^E. 

Our  information  respectimr  the  affairs  of  Greece  immediately  after 
the  repulse  of  the  Persians  from  :Maratlion,  is  very  scanty 

K  enes  and  Leotychides,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  (the  former 
be  on-in-  to  the  elder  or  Eurystheneid,  the  latter  to  the  younger  or 
1  e  Pmkleicl  race),  had  conspired  for  the  purpose  of  jlethroning  the 
former  Prokleid  king  Demaralus:  and  Kleomenes  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  tamper  with  the  Delphian  priestess  for  tins  P^H^.^^e^  His 
maneuver  being  betrayed  shortly  afterward,  he  was  so  alaimed  at 
th^d ispieasure  of  the^  Spartans,  that  he  retired  into  Thossaly,  and 
fron  thence  into  Arcadia,  where  he  employed  tlie  powerlul  mlluence 
of  hi.  re-al  character  and  heroic  lineage  to  arm  the  Arcadian  people 
aoainst  h  country.  The  Spartans,  alarmed  in  their  turn,  volunta^ 
rily  nvited  him  back  with  a  promise  of  amnesty  But  his  rene^Ned 
le  L  d  d  not  last  long.  His  habitual  violence  of  eharacter  became 
agomvated  into  decided  insanity,  insomuch  that  he  struck  with  his 
stick  whomsoever  he  m('t;  and  his  relatives  were  forced  to  confine 
hin  in  chains  under  a  Helot  sentinel.  By  severe  menaces  he  one 
dav  constrained  this  man  to  give  him  his  sword  with  which  he  man- 
gkd  Idmself  dreadfullv  and  perished.  So  shocking  a  death  was  cer- 
tain  to  receive  a   religious   interpretation:    yet   which,  among   the 


misdeeds  of  his  life,  had  drawn  dow^n  upon  him  the  divine  wraih, 
was  a  point  difficult  to  determine.  Most  of  the  Greeks  imputed  it 
to  the  sin  of  his  having  corrupted  the  Pythian  priestess.  But  the 
Athenians  and  Argeians  were  each  disposed  to  an  hypothesis  of  their 
own — the  former  believed  that  the  gods  had  thus  punished  the  Spar- 
tan king  for  having  cut  timber  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Eleusis — the 
latter  recognized  the  avenging  hand  of  the  hero  Argus,  whose  grove 
Kleomenes  had  hurnt,  along  with  so  many  suppliant  warriors  who 
had  taken  sanctuary  in  it.  Without  pronouncing  between  these  dif- 
ferent suppositions,  Herodotus  contents  himself  with  expressing  his 
opinion  that  the  miserable  death  of  Kleomenes  was  an  atonement  for 
his  conduct  to  Demaratus.  But  wliat  surprises  us  most  is,  to  hear 
that  the  Spartans,  usually  more  disposed  than  other  Greeks  to  refer 
every  striking  phenomenon  to  divine  agency,  recognized  on  this 
occasion  nothing  but  a  vulgar  physical  cause:  Kleomenes  had  gone 
mad  (they  affirmed)  through  habits  of  intoxication,  learnt  from 
some  Scythian  envoys  who  had  come  to  Sparta. 

The  death  of  Kleomenes,  and  the  discredit  thrown  on  his  character, 
emboldened  the  ^Eginetans  to  prefer  a  complaint  at  Sparta  respecting 
their  ten  hostages,  whom  Kleomenes  and  Leotychides  had  taken 
away  from  the  island,  a  little  before  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the 
Persians  under  Datis,  and  deposited  at  Athens  as  guarantee  to  the 
Athenians  against  aggression  from  JEgina  at  that  critical  moment. 
Leot3'chides  was  the  surviving  auxiliary  of  Kleomenes  in  tlie  requi- 
sition of  these  hostages,  and  against  him  the  ^ginetans  complained. 
Though  the  proceeding  was  one  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  Greece,  yet  such  was  tiie  actual  displeasure  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians agtiinst  the  deceased  king  and  his  acts,  that  the  survivor 
Leotychides  w^as  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and  condemned  to  be 
delivered  up  as  prisoner  in  atonement  to  the  ^ginetans.  The  latter 
Were  about  to  carry  away  their  prisoner,  when  a  dignified  Spartan 
named  Tlieasides,  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  whicli  they  were 
incurring  by  such  an  indignity  against  tlie  regal  person.  The  Spar- 
tans (he  observed)  had  passed  sentence  under  feelings  of  temporary 
wrath,  which  w  ould  probably  be  exchanged  for  sympathy  if  they  saw 
the  sentence  executed, 

Accordingly  the  ^ginetans  contented  themselves  with  stipulating 
that  Leotychides  should  accompany  them  to  Athens  and  redemand 
their  hostages  detained  tliere.  The  Athenians  refused  to  give  up  the 
hostages,  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  terms  in  wliich  the  Spartan  king 
set  forth  the  sacred  obligation  of  restoring  a  deposit.  They  justified 
the  refusal  in  part  by  saying  that  the  deposit  had  been  lodged  by  the 
two  kings  jointly,  and  (iould  not  be  surrendered  to  one  of  them  alone. 
But  they  probably  recollected  that  the  hostages  were  placed  w^itii  them 
less  as  a  deposit  tlian  as  a  security  against  ^ginetan  hostility — which 
security  they  w^ere  not  disposed  to  forego. 

Leotjx'hides  having  been  obliged   to  retire  without   success,  the 
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^o-iuetans  resolved  to  adopt  meas^ures  of  retaluition  for  themselves 
Tld  waited  for  the  period  of  a  solemn  festival  eelebrated  every  Mth 
veai-  at  Sunium;  on  which  occasion  a  ship,  pecuharly  equipped  and 
can-vini?  some  of  the  leading  Athenians  as  Theoi-s  or  sacred  envoys, 
sailJd  thither  from  Athens.  This  ship  they  found  means  to  capture, 
ScLr  ed  dl  on  board  prisoners  to  ^gina.  Whether  an  exchange 
^  iookiLe,  or  wliether  the  prisoners  and  hostages  on  both  sides  were 
f  put  to  death,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  consequence  of  then;  pro- 
ceeding  was  an  active  and  decided  war  between  Athens  ^^l\f^l'f> 
be-in nm-  seemingly  about  488  or  487  B.C.,  and  lasting  untd  481  n.c, 
the  year  preceding  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  c  ,^ - 

An^-inetau  citizen  named   Nikodromus  took  advantage  of  this 
war  to  ilirther  a  plot  against  tlie  government  of  the  island,     llaving 
been  before   banislied  (as  he   thought  unjustly),  he  now  organized  a 
revolt  of  the  people  a-ainst  the  ruling  oligarchy,  concerting  wiih  the 
•Vthenians  a  simultaneous  invasion  in  supi)ort  of  his  plan.     Accoia- 
hvrlvon  the  appointed  day  he  rose  with  his  partisans  in  arms  and 
took  possession  of  the  Old  Towr.-a  sirong  post  which  had  been 
superseded  in  course  of  time  by  the  mere  modern  city  on  the  sea- 
shore, less  protected  though  more  convenient.     Hut  no  Athenians 
appeared    and  without  them  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  tooting. 
He  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  i^land   ailcT  ^vitnessmg 
the  complete  defeat   of  his  partisans;  a  large  body  ot  whom,  jOu 
in  number,  fell   into   the  hands  of  the   government,  and  were  le 
out  for   execution.      One  man  alone   among   these   prisoners  burst 
bis  chains    fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  Dc  meter  Ihesmoi^horus,   and 
was  Ctunate   enough  to   seize  the  handle  of    the  door  before   be 
l^as   overtaken.     In^pite  of  every   effort  to  drag  him  awtiy  by 
force   he  clunii;  to  it  witli  convulsive  grasp.     His  pursuers  did  not 
venture  to  pui  him  to  death  in  such  a  position   but  they  fevered   lib 
hamls  from  the  body  and  then  executed  bun,  leaving  the  hands  Mil, 
ano'ino-  to  and  grasping  the  door-handle,  where  they  seem    o  hav^ 
Ion  ?  reinainecl   without'being   taken    oft.     Destruction    of   the   700 
pri.roners  does  not  seem  to  have  drawn  down  upon  the  iEginetan 
olio-archy  either  vengeance  from  the  gods  or  censure   from  their 
contemporaries.      But   the   violation    of   sanctuary,   in   the   case   of 
that  one  unfortunate  man  whose  hands  were  cut  off,  was  a  crime 
which  the  -o(Uiess  Demeter  never  forgave.     More  than  htty  Acais 
afterward,  in  the  tirst  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  ^Eginetans 
lavincr  been  previously  conquered  by  Athens,  were  hnally  expelled 
from  their  island:  such  expulsion  -as  the  divme  .iiuigmenl  upon 
ihem  for  this  ancient  impiety,  winch  hv.Y.  u  century  ot  continued 
exp-atorv  sacrifice  had  noi  been  sulhcient  t'_'  wiix-  vViit.  ^ 

The  Atheaiians  who  were  to  have  assisted  Kikodromus  arrived  at 

^oina  one  day  too  late.     Their  proceediniis  had  been  delayed^ by  the 

nece^sitv  of  borrowin-  twentv  triremes  from  the  Corinthians,  in  addi- 

.    lion  to  fifty  of  their  own:  with  these  seventy  sail  they  defeated  the 
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jEginetans,  who  met  them  with  a  fleet  of  equal  number— and  then 
landed  on  the  island.  The  ^ginetans  solicited  aid  from  Argos,  but 
that  city  was  either  too  much  displeased  with  them,  or  too  much 
exhausted  by  the  defeat  sustained  from  the  Spartan  Kleomenes,  to 
grant  it.  Nevertheless,  one  thousand  Argeian  volunteers,  under  a 
distinguished  cham]non  of  the  pentathlon  named  Eurybates,  came  to 
their  assistance,  and  a  vigorous  war  was  carried  on,  with  varying 
success,  asrainst  the  Athenian  armament. 

At  sea,^  the  Athenians  sustained  a  defeat,  being  attacked  at  a 
moment  when  their  fleet  was  in  disorder,  so  that  they  lost  four  ships 
with  their  crews:  on  land  they  were  more  successful,  and  few  of  the 
Argeian  volunteers  survived  to  return  home.  The  general  of  the  lat- 
ter, Eurvbates,  confiding  in  his  great  personal  strength  and  skill, 
challenged  the  best  of  the  Athenian  warriors  to  single  combat.  He 
slew  three  of  them  in  succession,  but  the  arm  of  the  fourth,  Sophanes 
of  Dekeleia,  was  victorious,  and  proved  f?ital  to  him.  At  iengtli  the 
invaders  were  obliged  to  leave  the  island  without  any  decisive  result, 
and  the  war  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  by  frequent  descents  and 
privateerinir  on  both  sides— in  which  Nikodromus  and  the  xEginetan 
exiles,  planted  by  Athens  on  the  coast  of  Attica  near  Sunium,  took 
an  active  part;  the  advantage  on  the  whole  being  on  the  side  of 
Athens. 

The  general  course  of  this  war,  and  especially  the  failure  of  tlse 
enterprise  concerted  with  Nikodromus  in  consequence  of  delay  in 
borrowing  ships  from  Corintli,  were  well  calculated  to  impress  upon 
the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  enlarging  their  naval  force.  And  it  is 
from  tlie  present  time  that  we  trace  among  them  the  first  growth  of 
that  de(nded  tendency  toward  maritime  activity,  which  coincided  so 
hapi)ilv  with  the  expansion  of  their  democracy,  and  opened  a  new- 
phase  in  Grecian  history,  as  well  as  a  new  career  for  themselves. 

The  exciting  effect  produced  upon  them  by  the  repulse  of  the  Per- 
sians at  Marathon  has  been  dwelt' upon  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Mil- 
tiades,  the  victor  in  that  field,  having  been  removed  from  the  scene 
under  circumstances  already  described,  Aristeides  and  Themistokles 
became  the  chief  men  at  Athens:  and  the  former  was  chosen  archon 
during  the  succeeding  year.  His  exemplary  uprightness  in  magis- 
terial functions  insured  to  liim  lofty  esteem  from  the  general  public, 
not  without  a  certain  proportion  of  active  enemies,  some  of  them  suf- 
ferers by  liis  justice.  These  enemies  naturally  became  partisans  of 
his  rival,  Themistokles,  who  had  all  the  talents  necessary  for  bringing 
them  into  co-operation.    The  rivalry  between  the  two  chiefs  became 

so  bitter  and  menacing  that  even  Aristeides  himself  is  reported  to 
have  said,  ''If  the  Athenians  were  wise  they  would  cast  both  of  U3 
into  the  barathrum."  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  peace  of  the  country  was  preserved  mainly  by  tlie 
institution  called  Ostracism,  the  true  character  of  which  I  have 
already  explained.     ^Vfter  three  or  four  years  of  continued  political 
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rivalry,  the  two  chiefs  appealed  to  a  vote  of  ostracism,  and  Aristeidea 
was  banished. 
Of  the  particular  points  on  which  their  rivalry  turned,  we  are 

unfortunately  little  informed.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  one  of 
them  w^as  tlie  important  change  of  policy  above  alluded  to — the  con- 
version of  Athens  from  a  land-power  into  a  sea-power — the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  and  stirring  element  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
By  all  authorities,  tliis  change  of  policy  is  ascribed  principally  and  ^ 
specially  to  Themistokles.  On  that  account,  if  for  no  other  reason,  ' 
Aristeides  would  probal)ly  be  found  ojiposed  to  it:  but  it  was  more- 
over a  change  not  in  harmony  with  that  old-fashioned  Hellenism, 
undistnrbed\mif()rmity  of  life,  and  narrow  range  of  active  duty  and 
experience — which  Aristeides  seems  to  have  approved  in  common 
with  the  subsequent  philosophers.  The  seaman  was  naturally  more 
of  a  wanderer  and  cosmopolite  than  the  heavy-armed  soldier:  the 
modern  Greek  seaman  even  at  this  moment  is  so  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  distinguished  for  the  variety  of  liis  ideas,  and  the  quickness 
of  ids  intelligence.  Tlie  land-service  was  a  type  of  steadiness  and 
inflexible  ranks;  the  sea-service  that  of  mutability  and  adventure. 
Such  was  the  idea  strongly  entertained  by  Plato  and  other  philoso- 
phers: though  we  may  remark  that  they  do  not  render  justiee  to  the 
Athenian  seaman.  His  training  was  far  more  perfect  and  laborious, 
and  liis  habits  of  obedience  far  more  complete,  than  that  of  the  Athe- 
nian hoplite  or  horseman:  a  training  beginning  with  Themistokles, 
and  reacthing  its  full  perfection  about  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 

ponnesian  war. 

In  r(^commending  extraordinary  efforts  to  create  a  navy  as  well  as 

to  acquire  nautical  practice?,  Themistokles  displayed  all  that  saga- 
cious appreciation  of  the  circumstances  and  dangers  of  the  time  for 
which  Thucydides  gives  him  credit:  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Aristeides,  though  the  iionester  politician  of  the  two,  w^as  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis  the  less  essential  to  his  country.  Not  only  was  there 
the  struggle  with^^gina,  a  maritime  power  equal  or  more  than  equal, 
and  within  sight  of  the  Athenian  harbor — but  there  was  also  in  the 
distance  a  still  more  fornudable  contingency  to  guard  against.  The 
Persian  armament  had  been  driven  with  disgrace  from  Attica  back 
to  Asia;  but  the  Persian  monarch  still  remained  with  undiminished 
means  of  airsTression  as  well  as  increased  thirst  for  revenge;  and  The- 
mistokles knew  well  that  the  danger  from  that  quarter  would  recur 
greater  than  ever.  He  believed  that  it  would  recur  again  in  the  same 
way,  by  an  expedition  across  the  ^^.gean  like  that  of  Datis  to  Mara- 
thon; airainst  which  the  best  defense  would  be  found  in  a  numerous 
and  well -trained  tleet.  Nor  could  the  large  ])reparations  of  Darius 
for  renewing  the  attack  remain  unknown  to  a  vigilant  observer, 
extending  as  they  did  over  so  many  Greeks  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire.  "Such  positive  warning  was  niore  than  enough  to  stinudate 
the    active  genius  of    Themistokles,  who  now  prevailed  upon  his 
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countrymen  to  begin  with  energy  the  work  of  maritime  preparation, 
as  well  against  ^gina  as  against  Persia.  Not  only  were  200  new 
ships  built,  and  citizens  trained  as  seamen — but  the  important  work 
wa>^  commeuped,  during  the  year  when  Themistokles  was  either 

archon  or  general,  of  forming  and  fortifying  a  new  harbor  for  Athens 
at  Peiraeus,  instead  of  the  ancient  open  bay  of  Phalerum.  The  lat- 
ter was  indeed  somewhat  nearer  to  the  city,  but  Peirajus  with  its 
three  separate  natural  ports,  admitting  of  bein^  closed  and  fortitied, 
was  incomparably  superior  in  safety  as  well  as  in  convenience.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  with  Herodotus — that  the  ^ginetan  ''war  was 
the  salvation  of  Greece,  by  constraining  the  Athenians  to  make  them- , 
selves'  a  maritime  power."  The  whole  efficiency  of  the  resistance 
subsequently  made  to  Xerxes  turned  upon  this  new  movement  in  the 
organization  of  Athens,  allowed  as  it  was  to  attain  tolerable  com- 
pleteness through  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  accidents;  for  the 
important  delay  of  ten  years,  between  the  defeat  of  Marathon  and 
the  fresh  invasion  by  which  it  w^as  to  be  avenged,  was  in  truth  the 
result  of  accident.  First,  the  revolt  of  Egypt;  next,  the  death  of 
Darius;  thirdly,  the  indifference  of  Xerxes  at  his  first  accession 
toward  Hellenic  matters — postponed  until  480  B.C..  an  invasion  which 
would  naturally  have  been  undertaken  in  487  or  486  B.C.,  and  which 
would  have  found  Athens  at  that  time  without  her  wooden  w^alls — 
the  great  engine  of  her  subsequent  salvation. 

Another  accidental  help,  without  which  the  new  fleet  could  not 
have  been  built — a  considerable  amoimt  of  public  money — was  also 
by  good  fortune  now  available  to  the  Athenians.  It  is  first  in  an 
emphatic  passage  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  and  next  from  Herodotus  on 
the  present  occasion,  that  we  hear  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  in 
Attica,  and  the  valuable  produce  which  they  rendered  to  the  state. 
They  were  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory,  not  very 
far  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  amid  a  district  of  low  hills 
which  extended  across  much  of  the  space  between  the  eastern  sea  at 

Thorikus,  and  the  western  at  Anap^'^ystus.  At  w^hat  time  they  first 
])egan  to  be  worked,  we  have  no  information;  but  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  they  could  have  been  worked  with  any  spirit  or  profita- 
ble result,  until  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  and  the  establishment 
of  the  democratic  constitution  of  Kleisthenes.  Neither  the  strong 
local  factions,  by  which  different  portions  of  Attica  were  set  against 
each  other  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus — nor  the  rule  of  that  despot 
succeeded  by  his  two  sons — were  likely  to  atford  confidence  and 
encouragement.  But  when  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes  first  brought 
Attica  into  one  systematic  and  comprehensiv^e  whole,  with  equal 
rights  assigned  to  each  part,  and  with  a  common  center  at  Athens — 
the  power  of  that  central  government  over  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  its  means  of  binding  the  whole  people  to  respect  agrie- 
monts  concluded  with  individual  undertakers,  would  give  a  new 
stimulus  to  private  speculation  in  the  district  of  Laurium.     It  w.s 
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the  practice  of  the  Athenian  government  either  to  sell,  oi*  to  let  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  particular  districts  of  tliis  productive  region  to 
individuals  or  companies;  on  consideration  ])artly  of  a  sum  or  tine 
paid  down,  partly  of  a  reserved  rent  equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  gross  produce. 

We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  there  was  in  the  Athenian  treasurj^ 
at  the  time  when  Themistokles  made  his  proposition  to  enlarge  the 
naval  force,  a  great  sum  arising  from  the  Laurian  mines,  out  of 
which  a  distribution  was  on  the  point  of  being  made  among  the 
citizens — ten  drachmas  to  each  man.  This  great  amount  in  hand  must 
probably  have  been  the  produce  of  the  purchase-money  or  tines 
received  from  n^cent  sales,  since  the  sniall  annual  reserved  rent  can 
liardly  have  been  accumulated  during  many  successive  years.  New^ 
and  enlarged  enterprises  in  mines  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
recently  begun  by  individuals  under  contract  with  the  government : 
otherwise  there  could  hardly  have  been  at  the  moment  so  overflowing 
an  exchequer,  or  adequate  means  for  the  special  distribution  contem- 
plated. Themistokles  availed  himself  of  this  precious  oi)iiortunity — 
set  forth  the  necessities  of  the  war  with  ^Egina,  and  the  still  more 
formidaL'le  menace  from  the  great  enemy  in  Asia — and  prevailed  upon 
the  people  to  forego  the  promised  distribution  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  efficient  navy.  One  cannot  doubt  that  there  must  have 
been  many  speakers  who  would  try  to  make  themselves  popular  by 
opposing  this  proposition  and  supporting  the  distribution;  insomuch 
that  the  power  of  the  people  generally  to  feel  the  force  of  a  distant 
motive  as  predominant  over  a  present  gain,  deserves  notice  as  an 
earnest  of  their  approaching  greatness. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  recompense  reaped  for  this  self-denial, 
not  merely  by  Athens  but  by  Greece  gen(»rally,  when  the  prepa- 
rations of  Xerxes  came  to  be  matured,  and  his  armament  was  under- 
stood to  be  approaching.  The  orders  for  equipment  of  ships  and 
laying  in  of  provisions,  issued  by  the  Great  King  to  his  subject 
Greeks  in  Asia,  the  ^Egean,  and  Thrace,  would  of  course  become 
known  throughout  Greece  Proper;  especially  the  vast  labor  l)estowed 
on  the  canal  of  Mount  Athos,  which  would  be  the  theme  of  wonder- 
ing talk  with  every  Thasian  or  Akanthian  citizen  who  visited  the 
festival  games  in  Peloponnesus.  All  these  premonitory  evidences 
were  public  enough,  without  an}^  need  of  that  elaborate  stratagem 
whereby  the  exiled  Demaratus  is  alleged  to  have  secretly  transmitted, 
from  Susa  to  Sparta,  intelligence  of  the  approaching  expedition. 
The  formal  announcements  of  Xerxes  all  designated  Athens  as  the 
special  object  of  his  wrath  and  vengeance.  Other  Grecian  cities  might 
thus  hope  to  escape  without  mischief:  so  that  the  prospect  of  the 
great  invasion  did  not  at  flrst  provoke  among  them  any  unani- 
mous dispositions  to  resist.  Accordingly,  when  tlie  first  heralds  dis- 
patched by  X^rxe^  from  Sardis  m  the  autmnn  of  481  e.g.,  a  little 
before  his  march  to  the  Hellespont,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
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different  cities  with  demand  of  earth  and  w\ater,  manv  were  disposed 
to  comply.  Neither  to  Athens,  nor  to  Sparta,  were  any  heralds  sent; 
and  thes3  two  cities  were  thus  from  the  be2:inning  idcnlined  in  inter- 
est and  in  the  necessity  of  defense.  Both  of  them  sent,  in  this  trying 
moment,  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle;  while  both  at  the  same 
time  joined  to  convene  a  Pan-hellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  fur  the  purpose  of  organizing  resistance  against  the  expected 
invader. 

I  have  in  the  preceding  chapters  pointed  out  the  various  steps  w^hereby 
the  separate  states  of  Greece  were  gradually  brought,  even  against 
their  own  natural  instincts,  into  something  ai)proaching  more  nearly  to 
poUtical  union.  The  present  congress,  assembled  under  the  inlhience 
of  common  fear  from  Persia,  has  more  of  a  Pan-hellenic  character 
than  any  political  event  whicli  has  yet  occurred  in  Grecian  historv. 
It  extends  far  beyond  the  range  of  "^Ihose  Poloponnesiau  states  who 
constitute  the  immediate  allies  of  Sparta:  it  comprehends  Athens, 
and  is  even  summoned  in  part  by  her  strenuous  instigation:  moreover 
it  seeks  to  combine  every  city  of  Hellenic  race  and  language,  how- 
ever distant,  which  can  be  induced  to  take  part  m  it— even  the  Kre- 

tans,  Korkyni3ans,  and  Sicilians.  It  is  true  that  all  these  states  do  not 
actually  come, — but  earnest  efforts  are  made  to  hiduce  them  to  come. 
The  dispersed  brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family  are  entreated  to  mar- 
shal themselves  in  the  same  ranks  for  a  joint 'political  purpose — the 
defense  of  the  common  hearlii  and  metropolis  of  the  race.  This  is  a 
new  fact  in  Grecian  history,  opening  scenes  and  ideas  alike  to  any- 
thing which  has  gone  before — enlarging  prodigiously  the  functions 
and  duties  connected  w^ith  that  headship  of  Greece  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  Sparta,  but  which  is  about  to  become 
too  comprehensive  for  her  to  manage — and  thus  introducing  increased 
habits  of  co-operation  among  the  subordinate  states,  as  well  as  rival 
hopes  of  aggrandizement  among  the  leaders.  The  congress  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  marks  such  further  advance  in  the  centralizing 
tendencies  of  Greece,  and  seems  at  first  to  promise  an  onward  march 
in  the  same  direction:  but  the  promise  will  not  be  found  realized. 

Its  first  step  w^as  indeed  one  of  inestimable  value.  While  most  of 
the  deputies  present  came  prepared,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
•cdties,  to  swear  reciprocal  fidelity  and  brotherhood,  they  alsi) 
addressed  all  their  efforts  to  appease  the  feuds  and  dissensions  which 
reigned  among  particular  members  of  their  own  meeting.  Of  these 
the  most  promincmt,  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous,  was  the  w-ar  still 
subsisting  between  Athens  and  ^gina.     The  latter  w'as  not  exempt, 

even  now,  from  suspir-ions  o(  medi.^/nf/  (i.e.,  embracing  tlie  cause  of 
the  Persians),  winch  had  been  raised  by  her  giving  earth  and  w^'iter 
ten  years  before  to  Darius.  But  her  present  conduct  afforded  no 
countenance  to  such  suspicions:  she  took  earnest  ])art  in  the  congress 
as  well  as  in  the  joint  measures  of  defense  and  willingly  consented  to 
accommodate  her  difference  with  Athens.     In  this  work  of  reeoncil- 
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in-r  feiuls  so  cssciitiul  to  the  safety  of  Grnece,  the^Atlienmn  Thcmis- 
tofd's  t.K  k  a  prominent  pa.'t,  as  well  as  Cheileos  of  Tegea  in  Avcadui. 
T   o  con "ress  proee  t(,  sen.i  envoys  and  sol  c.t  co-o,.crat,on  from 

.fu  -h  c  tU^s  as  were  yet  ciU.er  equivocal  or  indifferen  ,  especially 
An  OS  Kcnkyra  an  tlicKretan  a.ul  Sicilian  Greeks;  and  at  the  same 
^mf  to  dispatch  spies  across  to  Sardis  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  'Stale  and  urosnects  of  the  assembled  army.        ,  ^    ^   ,        , 

The..e  ^pies^  presently  returned,   having  been   detected    and   con- 
dc.mn«l  to  deaUi  bv  the  Persian  generals,  but  released  by  express 
order  of  Xerxes,  who  directed  that  the  full  strength  of  his  assenih  ed 
ar  lament  should  be  shown  to  them,  in  order  that  the  terror  of  the 
G  eeks  n.i"ht  be  thus  magnified.     The  step  was  w;ell  cah'ulaled  for 
ich  a  purpose:  but  •the' discouragement  throughout  Greece  was 
nlreadv  extreme   at  this  critical  period  when  the  storm  was  about  to 
Srst  uportbem      Even  to  intelligent  and   well-meaning  GVeks, 
Wch  more  to  the  careless,  the  timid,  or  th..   treacherous-Xerxes 
wh  his  countless  host  appeared  irresistible,  »m.  indeed   something 
more  than  human.     Of  course,  such  an  impression  an  ould  be  tncoui 
a"  ed  S  the  large  mimber  of  Greeks  already  his  tributaries:  and  we 
Tiv  V  even  trace  the  manifestation  of  a  wish  to  get  r.d  of  the  A  then  i- 
an/allo-ether.  as  the  chief  objects  of  Persian  vengeance  and  chief 
Wlrance  to  tranquil  submission.     This  despair  of  the  very  con- 
tin  laice  of  ITellenc  life  and  autonomy  breaks  forth  even  from  the 
sai  cUary  of  Hellenic  religion,  the  Delphian  temple;  when   he  Anie- 
nt ns  17  their  distress   and  uncertainly,  sent  to  consult  the  ora.le 
Hardiy  had  their  two  envoys  performed  the  customary  sacrifices,  and 
S  it  dol     in  the  inner  cliainber  near  the  priestess  Ar.stonike   Avlien 
st  at  once  exclaimed-"  Wretched  men.  Ashy  sit  ye  there?    Qui 
vour  lau    and  city,  and  flee  afar!     Head,  body,  feet,  and  hands  are 
E  rot tenrfire  a  id  sword,  in  the  train  of  the  Syrian  chariot,  shall 
overwhc  mv<.u:  nor  only  y.>«r  city,  but  other  cities  also,  as  well  as 
mar  y  even  of  the  templet  of  the  gods-whi<;li  are  now  sweating  and 
trSlIng  with  fear,   and  foreshadow,  by  drops   ol  blood   on  the  r 
rool?th?  hard  calamities  impending.     Get  ye  away  from  the  saiic- 
tivirv  with  vour  souls  steeped  in  sorrow. 

So^onific  a  veplvhad  rarelv  escai.ed  from  the   ips  of  the  priestess 

Tlfe  emovs  were  struck  to  the  earth  by  it,  and  durst  no    carry  iW 

bck  to  Athens.     In  their  sorrow  they  were  encouraged  yet  to  hope 

V  nn  inflt  enlial  Delviliian  citizen  named  Timon  (we  trace  here  as 

diere  the      d erhand  working  of  these  leading  Delphians  on  the 

Se's)  who  a.lvised  them  to  provide  themselves  with  the  cha.ac- 

eri^tic  marks  of  supplication,  and  to  approach  the  oracle  a  "'cond 

in  e  in  t  at  imi>lor ing  guise:  "O  lord,  we  pray  thee  they  said),  have 

•omp-" sk^^  on  these  houghs  of  supplication,  and  (  eliver  to  "s^ some 

1^       more  comfortable  concerning  our  country;  else  we  quit  not  thy 

s-    m  '  but  remain  here,  until  death."    Upon  which  the  priestess 

rSlU^d-^-Aheuewith  all  her  prayers  and  all  her  sagacity  cannot 
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propitiate  Olympian  Zeus.  But  this  assurance  I  will  give  you,  firm 
as  adamant.  When  everything  else  in  the  land  of  Kekrops  shall  be 
taken,  Zeus  grants  to  Athene  that  the  wooden  wall  alone  shall  remain 
unconqiiered,  to  defend  you  and  your  cj^ldren.  Stand  not  to  await 
the  assailing  horse  and  foot  from  the  continent,  but  turn  your  backs 
and  retire:  you  shall  yet  live  to  fight  another  day.  O  divine  Salaiiiis, 
thou  too  Shalt  destroy  the  children  of  women,  either  at  the  seed  time 
or  at  the  harvest." 

This  second  answer  was  a  sensible  mitigation  of  the  first.  It  left 
open  some  hope  of  escape,  though  faint,  dark,  and  unintelligible:  and 
the  envoys  wrote  it  down  to  carry  back  to  Athens,  not  concealing 
))robably  the  terrifi('  sentence  which  had  preceded  it.  When  read  to 
the  people,  the  obscurity  of  the  meaning  provoked  many  dilTei-ent* 
interpretations.  What  was  meant  by  *' the  wooden  wall?''  Some 
supposed  that  the  acropolis  itself,  which  had  originally  l)een  sur- 
rounded with  a  wooden  palisade,  was  the  refuge  pointed  out;  but  the 
greater  number,  and  among  them  most  of  those  who  were  by  profes- 
sion expositors  of  prophecy,  maintained  that  the  wooden  wall  indi- 
cated the  fleet.  But  these  professional  expositors,  while  declaring 
that  the  god  bade  them  go  on  shipboard,  deprecated  all  idea  of  a 
naval  battle,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Attica  for- 
ever. The  last  lines  of  the  oracle,  wherein  it  was  said  That  Salamis 
would  destroy  the  children  of  women,  appeared  to  them  to  portend 
nothing  but  disaster  in  the  event  of  a  naval  combat. 

8uch  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  passed  for  the  best  expositors 
of  the  divine  will.  It  harmonized  completely  with  the  despairing  tem- 
per then  prevalent,  heightened  by  the  terrible  sentence  pronoimced 
in  the  first  oracle.  Emigration  to  some  foreign  land  presented  itself 
as  the  only  hope  of  safety  even  for  their  "persons.  The  fate  of 
Athens, — and  of  Greece  generally,  which  would  have  been  helpless 
without  Alliens, — now  hung  upon  a  thread,  when  Themistokles,  the 
great  originator  of  the  fleet,  interposed  with  equal  steadfastness  of 
heart  and  ingeiniity,  to  insure  the  proper  use  of  it.  He  contended 
that  if  the  god  had  intended  to  designate  Salamis  as  the  scene  of  a 
naval  disaster  to  the  Greeks,  that  island  would  have  been  called  in 
the  oracle  by  some  such  epithet  as  *'  \vretched  Salamis:"  but  the  fact 
that  it  w^as  termed  ''divine  Salamis,"  indicated  that  the  parties  des- 
tined to  perish  there  were  the  enemies  of  Greece,  not  the  Greeks 
themselves.  He  encouraged  his  countrymen,  therefore,  to  abandon 
their  city  and  country,  and  to  trust  themselves  to  the  fleet. as  the 
wooden  w\all  recommended  by  the  god,  but  with  full  determination 
to  fight  and  conquer  on  board.  Great,  indeed,  w^ere  the  consequences 
which  turned  upon  this  bold  stretch  of  exegetical  conjectru'e.  Unless 
the  Athenians  had  been  persuaded,  by  some  plausible  show^  of  inter- 
pretation, that  the  sense  of  the  oracle  encouraged  instead  of  forbid- 
ding a  naval  combat,  they  would  in  their  existing  depression  have 
abandoned  all  thought  of  resistance. 
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Even  with  the  help  of  an  encouraging  interpretation,  however, 
nothing  less  than  the  most  unconquerable  resolution  and  patriotism 
could  have  enabled  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  against  such  territic 
denunciations  from  the  Deh>hian  god,  and  persist  in  resistance  in 
place  of  seeking  safety  by  emigration.  Herodotus  emphatically 
impresses  this  truth  upon  liis  readers:  nay,  he  even  steps  out  of  his 
way  to  do  so,  proclaiming  Athens  as  the  real  savior  of  Greece. 
Writing  as  he  did  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war—at 
a  time  when  Athens,  having  attained  the  maximum  of  her  empire, 
was  alike  feared,  liated,  and  admired  by  most  of  the  Grecian  states 
—he  knows  tliat  the  opinion  which  he  is  giving  will  be  unpopular 
with  his  hearers  genercilly,  and  he  ap()logizes  for  it  as  sometliing 
wruni?  from  him  against  his  will  by  the  force  of  the  evidence.  Not 
only  did  the  Athenians  dar3  to  stay  and  figlit  against  immense  odds: 
they,  and  thev  alone,  threw  into  the  cause  that  energy  and  forward- 
ness whereby *^it  was  enabled  to  succeed,  as  will  appear  farther  in  the 

sequel.  .  -         .        . 

But  there  was  also  a  third  way,  not  less  deservmg  of  notice,  m 
which  they  contributed  to  the  result.  As  soon  as  the  congress  of 
deputies  met  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  it  became  essential  to  recog- 
nize some  one  commanding  city.  With  regard  to  the  land-force,  no 
one  dreamt  of  contesting  the  pre-eminence  of  vSparta.  But  in  respect 
to  the  fleet,  her  pretensions  were  mon;  disputable,  since  she  furnished 
at  most  only  sixteen  ships,  and  little  or  no  nautical  skill;  while 
Athens  brought  two-thirds  of  the  entire  naval  force,  with  the  best  ^hijis 
and  seamen.  Upon  these  grounds  the  idea  was  at  fust  started,  that 
Athens  should  command  at  sea  and  tSparta  on  land:  but  the  majority 
of  the  allies  manifested  a  decided  repugnance,  announcing  that  tiu^y 
would  follow  no  one  but  a  Spartan.  To  the  honor  of  the  Athenians, 
they  at  once  waived  their  pretensions,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
unity  of  the  confederate  force  at  this  moment  of  peril  would  be  com- 
promised. To  appreciate  this  generous  abnegation  of  a  claim  in  it- 
self so  reasonable,  we  must  recollect  that  the  love  of  pre-eminence 
was  among  the  most  prominent  attributes  of  the  Hellenic  character; 
a  prolitic  source  of  their  greatness  and  excellence,  but  producing  also 
no  small  amount  both  of'their  follies  and  their  crimes.  To  renounce 
at  the  call  of  public  obligation  a  chxim  to  personal  honor  and  glory, 
is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  virtues  in  a  son  of  Ilellen. 

We  llnd  thus  the  Athenians  nerved  up  to  the  pitch  of  resistance- 
prepared  to  see  their  country  wasted,  and  to  live  as  well  as  to  fight 
on  shipboard,  when  the  necessity  should  arrive— furnishing  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  yet  prosecuting  the  building  of  fresh 
ships  until  the  last  moment— sending  forth  the  ablest  and  most  for- 
ward Itader  in  the  common  cause,  while  content  themselves  to  serve 
like  other  states  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta.  During  the  winter 
preceding  the  march  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis,  the  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mus was  trying,  with  little  success,  to  bring  the  Grecian  cities  into 
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united  action.  Among  the  cities  north  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus, 
the  greater  number  were  either  inclined  to  submit,  like  Thebes  and 
the  great{!r  pai't  of  Boeotia.  or  were  at  least  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of 
independencte:  so  rare  at  this  tr^^ing  moment  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  unfortunate  Plata^ans  fifty -threey  ears  afterward)  was  the  exer 
tiou  of  resolute  Hellenic  patriotism  against  the  invader. 

Even  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful  Argos  main- 
tained an  ambiguous  neutralitj'.  It  was  one  of  the  flrst  steps  of  the 
'congress  to  send  special  envoys  to  Argos,  setting  forth  the  common 
danger  and  soliciting  co-operation.  The  result  is  certain,  that  no  co- 
operation was  obtained — the  Argeians  did  nothing  throughout  the 
struggle;  but  as  to  their  real  position,  or  the  grounds  of  tlieir  refusal, 
contradictory  statements  had  reached  the  ears  of  Herodotus.  They 
themselves  affirmed  that  they  were  ready  to  have  joined  the  Helkniic 
cause,  in  spite  of  dissuasion  from  the  Delphian  oracle — exactin<r  only 
as  conditions  that  the  Spartans  -should  conclude  a  truce  with  theiii 
for  thirty  years,  and  should  equally  divide  the  honors  of  headship 
with  Argos.  To  the  proposed  truce  there  would  probably  have  been 
no  objection,  nor  was  there  any  as  to  the  principle  of  dividing  the 
headship.  But  the  Spartans  added,  that  they  had  two  kings,  while 
the  Argeians  had  only  one;  and  inasmuch  as  neither  of  the  two 
Spartan  kings  could  be  deprived  of  his  vote,  the  Argeian  king  could 
only  be  admitted  to  a  third  vote  conjointly  with  them.  This  propo- 
sition appeared  to  the  Argeians  (who  considered  that  even  the  un- 
divided headship  was  no  more  than  their  ancient  right)  as  nothing 
belter  than  insolent  encroachment,  and  incensed  them  so  much  that 
they  desired  the  envoys  to  quit  their  ten-itory  before  sunset;  prefer- 
ring even  a  tributary  existence  under  Persia  to  a  formal  degradation 
as  compared  with  Sparta. 

Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Argeians  themselves,  but  seemingly 
not  credited  either  by  any  other  Greeks,  or  by  Herodotus  lumself. 
The  prevalent  opinion  was,  that  the  Argeians*^  had  a  secret  under- 
Standing  with  Xerxes.  It  was  even  affirmed  that  they  had  been  the 
parties  who  invited  him  into  Greece,  as  a  means  both  of  protection 
to  themselves  and  of  vengeance  against  Sparta  after  their  defeat  by 
Kleomenes.  And  Herodotus  himself  evidently  believed  that  they 
mcdimi,  though  he  is  half  afraid  to  say  so,  and  disguises  his  opinion 
in  a  cloud  of  words  which  betray  the  angr}^  polemics  going  on  about 
the  matter,  even  fifty  years  afterwards.  It  is  certain  that  in  act  the 
Argeians  were  neutral,  and  one  of  their  reasons  for  neutrality  was, 
that  they  did  not  choose  to  join  any  Pan-hellenic  levy  except  In  the 
capacity  of  chiefs.  But  probably  the  more  powerful  reason  was, 
tliat  they  shared  the  impression,  then  so  widely  diffused  throughout 
Greece,  as  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the  approaching  host,  and  chose 
to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  the  event.  They  kept  up  secret 
negotiations  even  with  Persian  agents,  yet  not  compromising  them- 
selves while  matters  were  still  pending.     Nor  is  it  improbable,  in 
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their  vexation  a.irainst  Sparta,  that  tliey  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  the  Persians  had  succeeded,— all  which  may  reasonably  be 
termed,  medinnc/. 

The  absence  of  Hellenic  fidelity  in  Argos  was  borne  out  by  the 
parallel  examples  of  Krete  and  Korkyra,to  which  places  envoys  from 

the  Isthmus  proceeded  at  the  same  time.  The  Kretans  declined  to 
take  any  part,  on  the  ground  of  ])rohibitory  injunctions  from  the 
oracle;  the  Korkyneans  pronused  without  performing,  and  even  with- 
out any  intention  to  perform.  Their  neutrality  was  a  serious  loss  to 
the  Greeks,  since  they  could  fit  out  a  naval  force  of  sixty  triremes, 
second  only  to  that  of  Athens.  With  this  important  contingent  they 
engaged  to  join  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  actually  set  sail  from  Korkyra; 
but  they  took  care  not  to  sail  round  Cape  Malea,  or  to  reach  the  scene 
of  action.  Their  fleet  remained  on  the  southern  or  western  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,   under  pretense    of   being  weather-bound,   until   the 

decisive  result  of  the  Ijattle  of  Salamis  was  known.    Tlicir  impression 

was  that  the  Persian  monarch  would  be  victorious,  in  which  case  they 
•would  have  made  a  merit  of  not  having  arrived  in  time;  but  they 
w^ere  also  prepared  with  the  plausible  excuse  of  detention  from  foul 
winds,  when  the  result  turned  out  otherwise,  and  when  thev  were 
reproached  by  the  Greeks  for  their  absence.  Such  duplicity  is  not 
very  astonisliing,  when  we  recolle(;t  that  it  was  the  liabitual  policy  of 
Korkyra  to  isolate  herself  from  Hellenic  confederacies. 

The  envoys  who  visited  Korkyra  proceeded  onward  on  their  mis- 
Bion  to  Gelon  the  despot  of  Syracuse.  Of  that  potentate,  regarded 
by  Herodotus  as  more  powerful  than  any  state  in  Greece,  I  shall 
sfieak  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter:  it  is  sufticient  to  mention 
now,  that  he  rendered  no  aid  against  Xerxes.  Nor  was  it  in  his  power 
to  do  so,  whatever  might  have  been  Ids  inclinations;  for  the  same 
year  which  brought  the  Persijm  monarch  against  Greece,  was  also 
selected  by  the  Carthaginians  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  Sicily, 
which  kept  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  the  defense  of  their  own  island. 

It  seems  even  probable  that  this  simultaneous  invasion  had  been  con- 
certed between  the  Persians  nnd  Carthaginians. 

Tlie  endeavors  of  the  deputies  of  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  had  thus 
produced  no  other  re-enforcement  to  their  cause  except  some  fair  words 
from  the  Korkyraeans.  It  w^as  about  the  time  wdien  Xerxes  was  about 
to  pass  the  Hellespont,  in  the  beginning  of  4H0  n  c. ,  that  the  first 
actual  step  for  resistance  w^iis  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thessa- 
liaus.  Though  the  great  Thessalian  family  of  the  Aleuada*  were 
among  the  companions  of  Xerxes,  and  the  most  forward  in  inviting 
him  into  Greece,  with  every  promise  of  ready  submission  from  their 
countrymen— yet  it  seems  that  these  pronuses  were  in  reality  unwar- 
ranted The  AleuadcT  were  at  the  head  only  of  a  minority,  and  per- 
liaps  were  even  in  exile,  like  the  Peisistratid»:  while  most  of  the 
Thessalians  were  disposed  to  resist  Xerxes— for  which  purpose  they 
now^  sent  envoys  to  the  Isthmus,  intimating  the  necessity  of  guarding 
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the  passes  of  Olympus,  the  northernmost  entrance  of  Greece.  They 
offered  their  own  cordial  aid  in  this  defense,  adding  that  they 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  their  own  st^parate  submis- 
eion,  if  this  demand  were  not  complied  wdth.  Accordingly  a  body  of 
10,000  Grecian  heavy-armed  infantry,  under  the  conunand  of  the 
Spartan  Euienetus  and  the  Athenian*^Themistokles,  were  dispatched 
by  the  sea  to  Alus  in  Acluiea  Phihiotis,  where  they  disembarked  and 
niarched  by  land  across  Achaea  and  Thessaly.  Being  joined  by  the 
Thessalian  liorse,  thev  occupied  the  detilc  of  Tempe,  through  which 
the  river  Peneius  makes  its  way  to  the  sea,  by  a  cleft  between  the  , 
mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa. 

The  louiT,  narrow,  and  winding  defile  of  Tempe  formed  then,  and 
forms  stilT,  the  single  entrance,  open  throughout  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  from  Lower  or  maritime  Macedonia  into  Thessaly.  The 
lofty  mountain  precipices  approach  so  closely  as  to  leave  iiardly  room 
enough  in  some  places  for  a  road:  it  is  thus  eminently  defensible,  and 
a  few  resolute  men  would  be  sufficient  to  arrest  in  it  the  ]>rogress  of 
the  most  numerous  host.  But  the  Greeks  soon  discovered  that  the 
position  was  such  as  they  could  not  hold,— first,  because  the  power- 
ful  fleet  of  Xerxes  would  be  able  to  land  troops  in  their  rear; 
secondly,  because  there  was  also  a  second  entrance  passable  in  sum- 
mer, from  Upper  3Iacedouia  into  Thessaly,  by  the  mountain  passes 
over  the  range  of  Oly  npus;  an  entrance  which  traversed  the  country 
of  the  Perrlnebians  and  came  into  Thessaly  near  Gonnus,  about  the 
spot  where  the  defile  of  Tempe  begins  to  narrow\  It  was  in  fact  by 
this  second  pass,  evading  the  insurmountable  difliculties  of  Tempe, 
that  the  advancing  march  of  the  Persians  w^as  destined  to  be  made, 
under  the  auspices  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  tributary  to  them 
and  active  in  their  service.  That  prince  sent  a  communication  of  the 
fact  to  the  Greeks  at  Tempe,  admonishing  them  that  they  would  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  countless  host  approaching,  and  urging 
them  to  renounce  their  hopeless  position.  He  passed  for  a  friend, 
and  probably  believed  himself  to  be  acting  as  such,  in  dissuading  the 
Greeks  from  unavailing  resistance  to  Persia:  but  he  w^as  in  reaUty  a 
very  damrerous  mediator;  and  as  such  the  Spartans  liad  good  reason 
to  dread  him,  in  a  second  intervention  of  which  we  shall  hear  more 
hereafter.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Grecian  commanders  were 
quite  i^i-noraut  of  the  existence  of  any  other  entrance  into  Thessaly, 

besides'Tempe,  until  their  arrival  in  that  region.    Perhaps  it  might 

liave  lieen  possible  to  defend  both  entrances  at  once,  and  concidenng 
the  immense  importance  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  Persians  at 
the  frontiers  of  Hellas,  the  attempt  would  have  been  worth  some 
risk.  So  great  ^vas  the  alarm,  however,  produced  by  ihe  unexpected 
discovery,  justifying  or  seeming  to  justify  the  friendly  advice  of 
Alexander,  that  thev  remained  only  a  few  days  at  Tempe,  then  at 
once  retired  back  to  their  ships,  and  returned  by  sea  to  the  Isthmus 
•  of  Corinth— about  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  crossing  the  Hellespont. 
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This  precipitate  retreat  produced  consequences  liigldy  disastrous 
and  discouraging.     It  appeared  to  leave  all  Hellas  north  of  Mouut 
Kitha^ron  and  of  the  Megarid  territory  without  defense,  and  it  served 
either  as  reason  or  pretext  for  the  majority  of  the  Grecian  states, 
north  of  that  boundary,  to  make  their  submission  to  Xerxes,  which 
some  of  them  had  ah'eady  begun  to  do  before.     When  Xerxes  m  the 
course  of  his  march  reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  within  sight  ot 
Olympus   and  Ossa,   the   heralds  whom    he    had    sent   from    Sardis 
brou'»ht  him  tokens  of  subnussion  from  a  third  portion  of  the  Hellenic 
nauK^— the  Thessalians,   Dolopes,  ^nianes,  Perrhicbians,  jNIagiietes, 
Lokrians     Dorians,  :Melians,    Phthiotid   Aciueans,   and    i3aotians. 
Among  the  latter  is  included  Thebes,  but  not  Thespiie  or  Platiea 
The  Thessalians,   especially,    not  only   sul)mitted,    but  manilested 
active  zeal  and  rendered  much  service  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  Aleuada.',  whose  party  now  became  predommant : 
they  were  probably  indignant  at  the  hasty  retreat  of  those  who  had 

come  to  defend  them.  . 

Had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  maintain  the  passes  of  Olympus  ana 
Ossa  all  this  northern  fraction  might  probably  have  been  induced  to 
partake  in  the  resistance  instead  of  becoming  auxdiaries  to  the  mva- 
der  During  the  six  weeks  or  two  months  which  elapsed  between 
the*  retreat  "of  the  Greeks  from  Tempe  and  arrival  of  Xerxes  at 
Therma  no  new  plan  of  defense  was  yet  thoroughly  organized;  lor 
it  was  not  until  that  arrival  becnme  known  at  the  Isthmus,  that  the 
Greek  army  and  fleet  made  its  forward  movement  to  occupy  llier- 
mopylse  and  Artemisium. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

BATTLES  OF  THERMOPYL.^5  AND  AKTEMISIUM. 

It  was  while  the  northerly  states  of  Greece  w^ere  thus  successively 
falling  off  from  the  common  cause,  that  the  deputies  assembled  at 
the  Isthmus  took  among  themselves  the  solemn  engagement,  m  the 
event  of  success,  to  inflict  upon  these  recusant  Ijrethreu  condign 
punishment;  to  tithe  them  in  property,  and  perhaps  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  their  persons,  for  the  profit  of  the  Delphian  god.  Exception 
was  to  be  made  in  favor  of  those  states  which  had  been  driven  to 
vieid  bv  irresistible  necessity.  Such  a  vow  seemed  at  that  moment 
little  likely  to  be  executed.  It  was  the  manifestation  of  a  deter- 
mined feeling  binding  together  the  states  which  took  the  pledge,  but 
it  cannot  have  contributed  nmch  to  intimidate  the  rest. 

To  display  their  own  force,  was  the  only  effective  way  of  keeping 
too-ether  doubtful  allies.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae  was  nowlixed 
upon  as  the  most  convenient  point  of  defense,  next  to  that  of  lempe 
--leaving'-  out  indeed,  and  abandoning  to  the  enemy,  Thessalians, 
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Perrhgebians,    Magnetcs,   Phthiotid    Achfeans,   Dolopes,    ^.nianes, 
Malians   etc.',  who  would  -all  have  been  included  if  the  latter  line 
had  been  adhered  to;  but  comprising  the  largest  range  consistent 
with  safety      The  position  of  Thermopyla3  presented  another  advan- 
tao-e  which  was  not  to  be  found  at  Tempe;  the  mainland  was  here 
separated  from  the  island  of  Eub^a  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  about 
two  Eno-lish  miles  and  a  half  in  its  smallest  breadth,  between  Mount 
Knemis"^  and  Cape  Kenieum.     On  the  northern  portion  of  Eub^a, 
immediately  facing  Magnesia  and  Acha^a  Phthiotis,  was  situated  the 
line  of  coast  called  Artemisium;  a  name  derived  from  the  temple  of 
Vrtemia,  which  was  its  most  conspicuous  feature,  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Histisea.    It  was  arranged  that  the  Grecian  fleet  should  be 
mustered  there,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  land  force,  and  to 
oppose  the  prouress  of  the  Persians  on  both  elements  at  once.     To 
fio-ht  in  a  narrow  s])ace  wa^  supposed  favorable  to  the  Greeks  on  sea 
nSt  less  than  on  land,  inasmuch  as  their  ships  were  both  fewer  m 
►number  and  heavier  in  siiiling  than  those  in  the  Pei^sian  service. 
From  the])osition  of  Artemisium,  it  was  calculated  that  they  might 
be  able  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet  from  advancing  into  the  narrow 
strait  wdiich  severs  Eubffia  to  the  north  and  west  from  the  mainland, 
and  which   between  Chalkis  and  Bax)tia,  becomes  not  too  wide  for  a 
brid<>-e     It  was  at  this  latter  point  that  the  Greek  seamen  would  have 
preferred  to  place  their  defense;  but  the  occupation  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Euba\an  strait  was  indispensable  to  prevent  the  Persian 
fleet  from  laudiui::  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  Thermopylae. 
Of  this  Eub(ean  strait,  the  western  limit  is  formed  by  what  was 
then  calleil  the  Maliac  Gidf,  into  which  the  river  Spercheius  poured 
jtjself— after  a  course  from  west  to  east  between  the  line  of  Mount 
dthrys  to  the  north,  and  Mounta  O^ta  to  the  south— near  the  town 
of  Aiitikyra.     The  low^er  portion  of  this  spacious  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Spt^rcheius  was  occupied  by  the  various  tribes  of  the  Malians, 
bordering  to  the  north  and  east  on  Acluea  Phthiotis:  the  southern- 
most Malians,  with  their  town  of  Trachis,  occupied  a  plain— in  some 
places  consid(n-able,  in  others  very  narrow— enclosed  between  Mount 
(Eta  and  the  sea.    From  Trachis  the  range  of  ffita  stretched  east- 
ward, bordering  close  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Maliac  Gulf: 
between  the  two  lay  the  memorable  pass  of  Thermopylae.     On  the 
road  from  Trachis  to  Thermopylae,  immediately  outside  of  the  latter 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  streams  called  the  Phoenix  and  the 
Asopus  w\as  placed  the  town  of  Anihela,  celebrated  for  its  temples 
of  Amphiktyon  and  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Demeter,  as  well  as  for 
the  atitumnal  assemblies  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  for  whom 
seats  wx're  provided  in  the  temple.  •  -u...  n„/i 

Immediately  near  to  Anthela,  the  northern  slope  of  the  mighty  and 
prolono-ed  rid'^e  of  CEta  approached  so  close  to  the  gulf,  or  at  least 
to  an  inaccessible  morass  which  formed  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  as  to 

leave  no  more  than  one  single  wheel  track  between.     Ihis  narrow 
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entrance  formed  the  western  gate  of  Thermopylae.  At  some  little 
distance,  seemin^^ly  about  a  mile,  to  tht*  .eastward,  the  same  close 
conjunction  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  repeated — thus 
foriuin.i!;  the  eastern  gate  of  Thermopyhp,  not  far  from  the  liist  town 
of  the  Lokrians,  called  Alpcni.  The  space  between  lliese  two  gales 
was  wider  and  more  open,  but  it  was  distinguislied,  and  is  slill  dis- 
tinguished, by  its  abundant  tlow  of  Ihermal  sidings,  salt  and  sulphu- 
reous. Some  cells  were  here  prepared  for  bathers,  wliich  procured 
for  the  place  the  ap])ellation  of  Chytri  or  the  Pans:  but  the  copious 
supply  of  nnnural  water  spread  its  mud,  and  deposited  its  crust  over 
all  the  adjacent  ground;  and  the  Phokians,  some  time  before,  luul 
designedly  endeavored  so  to  conduct  the  water  as  to  render  the  pass 
utterly  impracticable,  at  the  same  time  building  a  wall  across  it  near 
to  the  Western  gate.  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep  off  the 
attacks  of  the  Thessalians,  who  had  been  trying  to  extend  their  con- 
quests southward  and  eastward.  The  warm  s]uings  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  were  consecrated  to  llerjtkles,  whose  legendary, 
exploits  and  sutTcrings  ennobled  all  the  surrounding  region — Mount 
OKta,  Trachis,  Cape  Kenteum,  the  Lichades  islands,  the  river  Dyras. 
Some  fragments  of  these  legends  have  been  transmitted  and  adorned 
by  the  genius  of  Sophokles,  in  his  drama  of  tlie  Trachinian  Maidens. 

Such  was  the  general  scene — two  narrow  openings  with  an  inter- 
mediate mile  of  enlarged  road  and  hot  springs  between  them — which 
passed  in  ancient  times  by  the  significant  name  of  Thermopylae,  the 
Hot  Gates;  or  sometinu^s,  more  briefly,  Pyla^ — The  Gates.  At  a 
point  also  near  Trachis,  between  th(j  mountains  and  the  sea,  about 
two  miles  outside  or  westward  of  Thermopylae,  the  load  was  hardly 
less  narrow\  but  it  might  be  tinned  by  marching  to  the  westward, 
since  the  adjacent  moiiritains  were  lower,  and  presented  less  difficulty 
of  transit:  while  at  Thermopyhe  itself,  the  overhanging  projection 
of  Mount  G^]ta  was  steep,  woody,  and  impracticable,  leaving  access, 
from  Thessaly  into  J^okris  and  the  territories  south-east  of  G^ta,  only 
through  the  straight  gate;  save  and  except  an  unfrequented  as  well 
as  circuitous  m()untain  path  which  will  be  ])resently  noticed.  The 
wall  originally  built  across  the  path  by  the  Phokians  was  now  half 
ruined  by  age  and  neglect;  but  the  Greeks  easily  re  establishing  it, 
determined  to  wait  in  this  narrow  pass,  in  that  age  narrower  even 
than  the  defile  of  Tempe — the  approach  of  the  invading  host.  The 
edge  of  the  sea  line  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  jnu't  nuush,  fit 
neither  for  walking  nor  for  sailing;  but  there  were  points  at  which 
boats  could  land,  so  that  constant  comnuinication  could  be  main 
tained  with  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  while  Alpeni  was  immediately 
in  their  rear  to  supply  ])rovisions. 

Thouiih  a  general*  resolution  of  the  Greek  deputies  assembled  at 
the  Isthmus,  to  defend  conjointly  Thermopyhe  and  the  Eubcean 
strait,  had  been  taken  seemingly  not  long  after  the  retreat  from 
Tempe,  their  troops  and  their  fleet  did  not  actually  occupy  these 
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Dositions  until  Xerxes  was  known  to  have  reached  the  Themiaic 
Gulf       Both  were  thea  put  in  motion:  the  land  force  under  the 
Spartan  king   Leonidas,    the  naval  force  under  the   Spartan   com- 
mander Eurybiades,  apparently  about  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
June.     Leonidas  was  the  yoimger  brother,  the  successor    and  the 
son-in-law,  of  the  foi-mer  Eurystheneid  kmg  Kleomenes,  whose  only 
dau-hter  Gorge  he  had   married.     Another  brother  ot  the  same 
famTly— Dorieus,  older  than  Leonidas  — had  perished,   even  before 
the  death  of  Kleomenes,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony 
in  Sicily  and  room  had  been  thus  made  for  the  unexpected  succession 
of  the  youngest  brother.     Leonidas  now  conducted  from  the  Isthmus 
to  Thermopylae  a  select  band  of  300  Spartans-^all  bemg  citizens  of 
mature  a-e  and  persons  who  left  at  home  sons  to  supply  their  places. 
Alon^r  wfth  them  were  200  hopliies  from  Tegea,  500  from  Mantmeia, 
120  f?om  the  Arcadian  Orchonieiius,  1000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia, 
400  from  Corinth,  200  from  Pliilus,  and  80  from  MykeUcT.    I  here  were 
also  doubtless  Helots  and  other  light  troops,  in  undefined  number, 
and  probably  a  certain  number  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  not  bpar^ 
tans.^  In    their  march   through    B(^otia    tbey  were   joined   bj^.^ 
hoplites  of  Thespite,  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  by  400   fl  eb.  ns  of 
more  equivocal  fidelity  under  Leontiades.     It  appears,  indeed,  that 
the  leading  men  of  Thebes,  at  that  time  under  a  very  narrow  oli- 
garchy  decidetlly  medised,  or  espoused  the  Persian  interest,  as  mucli 
Ss  they  dared  before  the  Persians  were  actually  in  the  countr.y:  and 
Leonidas,  when  he  made  the  requisition  for  a  certain  number  of  their 
troops  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Thermopylce,  wa<  doubtful  whether 
they  would  not  refuse  compliance,  and  openly  declare  cigamst  the 
Greek  cause      The  Thel).ui  chiefs  thought  it  prudent  to  comply 
thoti-h  a-aiust  their  real  iiicliaalions,  and  furnished  a  contingent  of 
400  men,  chosen  from  citizens  of  a  sentiment  opposed  to  their  own 
Indeed    the  Tiiel)au  people  and   the  Boeotians  generally,  wi  h  the 
exce^^^^^^^     of  Thespite  and  Piataea,  seem  to  have  had  little  sentiment 
on  either  side,  and  to  have  followed  passively  the  mspirations  of 

^^ Wilr'thel^  troops  Leonidas  reached  Thermopylre,  whence  he  sent 

envoys  to  invite  the  junction  of  the  Phokians  and  the  Lokrians  of 
Onus  The  latter  had  been  among  those  who  had  sent  earth  and 
water  to  Xerxes,  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  repented :  the  step 
was  taken  probaky  only  from  fear,  which  at  ^f^f"}^^"^ 
Drescribed  acquiescence  in  the  summons  of  Leonidas,  justified  by  the 
K  of  necessity  in  case  the  Persians  should  prove  ultimately  yicto- 
K  whUe  the  Phokians,  if  originally  disposed  Xo  mediae,  were  now 
Sud^d  from  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  their  bitter  enemies,  the 
K.^ilians  were  active  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes,  and  mfluentia  in 
JSg  his  movements.  The  Greek  envoys  a^ded  strengUi  to  tl^^^^^^^ 
tummons  by  all  the  encouragements  in  their  power  JJ^^  V^^^^^^^ 
now  at  Thermopyhe  (they  said)  were  a  mere  advanced  body,  preced- 
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ing  the  main  strength  of  Greece,  wliich  was  expected  to  arrive  every 
(lay:  on  tlie  side  of  the  sea,  a  sufficient  fleet  was  already  on  guard. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  cause  for  fear,  since  the  invader  was,  after 
all,  not  a  god.  but  a  man,  exposed  to  tliose  reverses  of  fortune  ^vhich 
came  inevitably  on  all  men,  and  most  of  all,  upon  those  in  pre-eminent 
condition."  Such  arguments  prove  but  too  evidently  the  melancholy 
state  of  terror  which  then  pervaded  the  Greek  nund.  Whether  reas- 
sured by  them  or  not,  the  great  body  of  the  Opuntian  Lokrians,  and 
1000  Phokians,  joined  Leonidas  at  Thermopyhi?. 

That  this  terror  was  both  genuine  and  serious,  there  cannot  be  any 
doul)t:  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  why  the  Greeks  did 
not  at  on(;e  send  their  full  force  instead  of  a  mere  advanced  guard  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  another  attribute  of  the  Greek  character 
— it  was  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  festival-games  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Alpheius,  and  the  Karneian  festival  at  8j)arla  and  most 
of  the  other  Dorian  states.  Even  at  a  moment  when  their  whole 
freedom  and  existence  were  at  stake,  the  Greeks  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  postpone  these  venerated  solemnities:  especially  the 
Peloponnesian  Greeks,  among  whom  this  force  of  religious  routine 
appears  to  have  been  tlie  strongest.  At  a  period  more  thr.n  a  century 
later,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  win  n  the  energy  of  the  Athenians 
liad  materially  declined,  we  shall  find  tliem,  too,  postjioning  the  mil- 
itary necessities  of  the  state  to  the  complete  and  splendid  fulfillment 
of  their  religious  festival  obligations — starving  all  their  measures  of 
foreign  policy  in  order  that  the  Theoric  exhibitions  might  be  impos- 
ing to  the  people  and  satisfactory  to  the  gods.  At  present,  we  lind 
little  disposition  in  the  Athenians  to  make  this  sacrifice — certainly 
much  less  than  in  the  Peloponnesians.  The  latter,  remaining  at 
liome  to  celebjate  their  festivals  wdiile  an  invader  of  superhuman 
might  was  at  their  gates,  renund  us  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter  days  of 
their  independence,  wlio  suffered  tlie  operations  of  the  besieging 
Poman  army  round  their  city  to  ])e  carried  on  without  interiupiion 
during  the  Sabbath.  The  Spartans  and  their  confederates  reckoned 
that  Leonidas,  with  his  detachment,  would  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  pass  of  Thermopyhe  until  the  01ym])ic  and  Karneian  festivals 
should  be  past,  after  which  period  they  were  prepared  to  march  to 
his  aid  with  their  wdiole  military  force.  They  engaged  to  assemble 
in  Bcrotia  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Attica  against  attack  on  the 
land  side,  wdiile  the  great  mass  of  the  Athenian  force  was  serving  on 
shipboard. 

At  the  time  w^hen  this  plan  was  laid,  they  believed  that  the  narrow 
pass  of  Thermoi^yl.ie  was  the  only  means  of  possible  access  for  an 
invading  army.  But  Leonidas,  on  reaching  the  spot,  discovered  for 
the  first  time  that  there  was  also  a  mountain  path  starting  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Trachis,  ascending  the  gorge  of  the  river  Asopus 
and  the  hill  called  Anopaea,   then  crossing  the  crest  of  G^]ta  and 

descending  in  the  rear  of  Thermopyhe  near  the  Lokrian  town  of 
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Alpeni.  This  path— then  hardly  used,  though  its  ascending  half 
now  serves  as  the  regular  track  from  Zeitun,  the  ancient  Lamia,  to 
Salona  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  ancient  Amphissa— was  revealed 
to  him  by  its  first  discoverers,  the  inhabitants  of  Trachis,  who,  m 
former  dtiys,  had  conducted  the  Thessalians  over  it  to  attack  Pliokis, 
after  the  Phokians  had  blockeJ  up  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  was 
therefore  not  unknown  to  the  Phokians:  it  conducted  from  Trachis 
into  their  couiitrv,  and  they  volunteered  to  Leonidas  that  they  would 
occupy  and  defend  it.  But  the  Greeks  thus  found  themselves  at 
Thermopyhe  under  the  same  necessity  of  providing  a  double  line  of 
defense,  for  the  mountiun  path  as  well  as  for  the  defile,  as  that  which 
had  inciuced  their  former  army  to  abandon  Tempe;  and  so  insuffi- 
cient did  their  nutnbers  seem,  when  the  vast  host  of  Xerxes  was  at 
len"-th  uiulerstood  to  be  ;\pproachin5r,  that  a  panic  terror  seized  them. 
The  Peloponnesian  troops  especially,  anxious  only  for  their  own 
separate  lino  of  defense  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  wished  to  retreat 
thither  forth  with.  The  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  Phokians  and 
Lokrians,  who  would  thus  have  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  invader, 
induced  L;'o:iidas  to  forbid  this  retrograde  movement:  but  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  envoys  to  the  various  cities,  insisting  on  the 
insufficiency  of  his  numbers,  and  recpiesting  immediate  remforce- 
ments  So  painfully  were  the  consequences  now  felt,  of  having 
kept  back  the  main  force  until  after  the  religious  festivals  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. _  ^  .     ^T    • 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  confiden-e  stronger  at  this  moment  m  then- 
naval  armament,  thoui2:h  it  had  mustered  in  far  superior  numbers  at 
Artemisiuni,  on  the  northern  coa^t  of  Eubnpa.  under  the  Spartan 
Eurybiades.  It  was  composed  as  follows:— 100  Athenian  triremes, 
maimed  in  part  by  the  citizens  of  PhUtea,  in  S])ite  of  their  total  want 


5  Troezenian  2  from  Styris  in  Eubcea,  and  2  from  the  island  of  Keos. 
There  were  thus  in  all  271  triremes;  together  with  9  pentekonters, 
furnished  parti v  by  Keos  and  partly  by  the  Lokrians  of  Opus.  The- 
mistoklos  w%as  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  contingent,  and  Adeunan- 

thus  of  the  Corinthian;  of  other  officers  we  hear  notlnng.  Three 
cruisino-  vessels,  an  Athenian,  an  ^Eginetan,  and  a  Troezenian.  \vere 
pushed'^  forward  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  beyond  the  island  of 
Skiathos,  to  watch  the  advancing  movements  of  the  Persian  fleet  irom 

Therma.  ,  ,     ,  .     .i  .  ^^ 

It  was  here  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  m  this  memorable  con- 
test Ten  of  the  best  ships  in  the  Persian  fleet,  sent  forward  in  the 
direction  of  Skiathos,  fell  in  with  these  three  Grecian  triremes,  who 
probably  siipposimr  them  to  be  the  precursors  of  the  entire  fleet  sought 
safety  in  fli^-ht.  The  Athenian  trireme  escaped  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneius  where  the  crew  abandoned  her,  and  repaired  by  land  to 
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Athens,  Icavino:  tlie  vessels  to  the  enemy:  the  other  two  ships  were 
overtaken  amll-aptured  afloat— not  without  a  vigorous  resistance  on 
the  ])art  of  the  ^Eiiinetau,  one  of  whose  hoplites,  Pylhes,  fou<rht 
\vh\i  desperate  bravery,  and  fell  covered  witli  wounds.  So  much 
di<l  the  Persian  warriors  admire  him,  that  Ihcy  took  inflnite  pnins  to 
preserve  his  life,  and  treated  him  with  the  mo.^t  signal  manifestations 
both  of  kindness  and  respect,  while  they  dealt  with  his  comrades  as 

slaves.  ^  ^  , 

On  board  the  Trav.enian  vessel,  which  was  the  first  to  be  captured, 

they  found  a  soldier  named  Leon,  of  imposing  stature:  this  man  was 
immediately  taken  to  the  shij/s  head  and  slain,  as  a  presaging  omen  in 
the  approaching  contest:  perhaps  (observes  the  historian)  his  name 
may  have  contributed  to  determine  his  fate.  The  ten  Persian  ships 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  dangerous  rock  ^lyrmex,  between  Ski- 
athos  and  the  main-land,  which  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  a 
Greek  navigator  of  Skyros,  and  on  which  they  erected  a  pillar  to 
serve  as  warning  for  tlie  coming  fleet.  Still,  so  intense  was  the  alarm 
-svhicli  their  presence,  communicated  by  fire  signals  from  Skiathos, 
and  strengthened  by  the  capture  of  the  three  look-out  ships,  inspired 
to  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  that  thej  actually  abandoned  their  station, 
believing  that  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy  Avas  at  hand.  They  sailed 
up  the  Euboean  strait  to  Chalkis,  as  the  narrowest  and  most  defensi- 
ble passage,  leaving  scouts  ou  the  high  lands  to  watch  the  enemy's 
advance. 

Probably  this  sudden  retreat  was  forced  upon  the  generals  by  the 
panic  of  their  troops,  similar  to  that  which  King  Leonidas,  more 
powerful  than  Eurybiades  and  Themistokles,  had  found  means  to 
arrest  at  Thermopvhe.  It  ruined  for  the  time  the  whole  scheme  of 
defense,  bv  layinjz'oi^en  the  rear  of  the  army  at  Thermopyloe  to  the 
operations*^ of  the  Persian  fleet.  But  that  which  the  Greeks  did  not 
do  for  themselves  was  more  than  compensnted  by  the  beneficent 
intervention  of  their  gods,  who  opposed  to  the  invader  the  more  terri- 
ble arms  of  storm  and  hurricane.  He  was  allowed  to  bring  his 
overwhelming  host,  land  force  as  w^ell  as  naval,  to  the  brink  of 
Thermopylo}  and  to  .the  coast  of  Thessaly,  without  hindrance  or 
damage;  but  the  titne  had  now  arrived  when  the  gods  appeared 
determined  to  lumible  him,  and  especially  to  strike  a  series  of  blows 
at  his  fleet  which  should  reduce  it  to  a  number  not  beyond  what 
the  Greeks  could  contend  with.  Amidst  the  general  terror  which 
pervaded  Greece,  the  Delphians  were  the  first  to  earn  the  gratitude  of 
their  countrymen  by  announcing  that  divine  succor  was  at  hand. 
On  cntreatiiiL^  advice  from  their  own  oracle,  they  were  directed  to 

pray  to  the  Winds,  who  would  render  powerful  aid  to  Greece.  More- 
over the  Athenian  seamen,  in  their  retreat  at  Chalkis,  recollecting 
that  Boreas  was  the  Imsband  of  the  Attic  princess  or  herome  Orei- 
thyia  daughter  of  their  ancient  king  Erechthctis.  addressed  fervent 
prayers  to°  their  son-in-law  for  his  help   in  need.     Never  was  help 


til 
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mo-e  effective  or  more  opportune,  than  the  destructive  storm,  presj 
^uivMo  be  recounted  on  lie  coast  of  Magnesia,  for  which  grateful 
thalU  i  ann^^^  -ere  st^ill  rendered  even  in  the  time 

nf  llcrodoUi*  at  Athens  as  well  as  ut  Uelpiii. 

X™  had  halted  ou  the  Therniaic  Gulf  for  several  days  employ- 
in^lal-c  portion  of  his  numerous  army  in  cuttmg  d.nvn  the  woods, 
ing  ..  Mi-.e  1 "  '  "       ,  ,  y^,,.  o  vrapus  Iroiu  Lpper  Mace- 

nassed  had  already  made  then'  submission,  and  the   ^^^^^^*^^^^)"%^^^;^ 
S.Sv  no  m™.  „Si.ur,.il,  exhll>l.«l   ...J  l>  ^^^^^^^^^ 

of  this  hue  of  coast,  forme  d  ^>  "''r,.  i  ,1  imith  of  the  town  called 
thoroughly  rocky  »» ^  '» '«f  "^i*!^,  rf'opeu  beach  where  the  tie  t 
Kasthana'a  there  was  a  short  ^"."^"V.  ,°l''^K„p  „t'  coast  called  the 
Si-  '^"'  S''liS'uaVrSs VJre  ;ro.^^dr  the  la.a,  hut 
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the  larger  number  of  tliis  immense  fleet  swung  at  anchor  in  a  depth 
of  eight  lines.  In  this  condition  they  were  overtaken  the  next  morn- 
ini;  by  a  sudden  and  desperate  hurricane — a  wind  called  by  the  j^eo- 
ple  of  the  country  Hellespontias,  which  blew  right  upon  the  shore. 
The  most  active  among  the  mariners  found  means  to  forestall  the 
danger  by  beaching  and  hauling  their  vessels  ashore;  but  a  large 
number,  unable  to  lake  such  a  precaution,  were  carried  before  the 
wind  and  dashed  to  pieces  near  Melilui^n,  Kasthana\a,  and  olher 
points  of  this  unfriendly  region.  Four  hundred  ships  of  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  lowest  estimate,  together  with  a  countless  heap  of  trans- 
ports and  provision  craft,  were  destroyed:  and  the  loss  of  life  as  well 
as  of  property  was  innnense.  For  three  entire  days  did  the  terrors  of 
the  storm  last,  during  which  time  the  crews  ashore,  left  almost  with- 
out defense,  and  npprehensive  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
might  assail  or  plunder  them,  were  forced  to  break  up  the  ships 
driven  ashore  in  order  to  make  a  palisade  out  of  the  timbers. 
Thouiih  the  Magian  priests  who  accon^:)anied  the  armament  were 
fervent  in  prayer  and  sacrifice — not  merely  to  the  Winds  but  also  to 
Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  the  tutelary  divinities  of  Sepias  Akte— they 
could  obtain  no  mitigation  until  the  fourth  day:  thus  long  did  the 
prayers  of  Delphi  and  Athens,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  against 
superhuman  arrogance,  protract  the  terrible  visitation.  At  length 
on  the  fourth  day  calm  weather  returned,  wiien  all  those  ships  wdiich 
were  in  condition  to  proceed  put  to  sea  and  sailed  along  the  land, 
round  the  southern  promontory  of  Magnesia  to  Aphetae  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasie.    Little  indeed  had  Xerxes  gained 

by  the  laborious  cutting  through  Mount  Athos,  in  liopes  to  escape  the 
unseen  atmospheric  enemies  which  howl  around  that  formidable 
promontory;  the  w  ork  of  destruction  to  his  fleet  was  only  transferred 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  intervening  Thracian  sea. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  reached  Aphetse  without  misfortune,  they 
would  have  found  the  Euboean  strait  evacuated  by  the  Greek  fleet 
and  undefended,  so  that  they  w^ould  have  come  immediately  into 
communication  with  the  land-army,  and  would  have  acted  upon  the 
K  ar  of  Leonidas  and  liis  divi.-ion.  But  the  storm  completely  altered 
this  prospect,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Chalkis. 
It  was  communicated  to  them  by  their  scouts  on  the  high  lands  of 
Eubcra,  who  even  sent  tln^m  word  that  the  entjre  Persian  fleet  waa 
destroyed:  U])on  Avhich,  having  returned  thanks  and  oflered  lil)ationa 
to  Poseidon  the  Saviour,  tlie  Greeks  returned  back  as  speedily  as  they 
could  to  Artemisium.  To  their  surprise,  however,  they  saw  the 
Persian  fleet,  though  reduced  in  number,  still  exhibiting  a  formidable 
total  and  appearance  at  the  opposite  station  of  xVphetse.  The  last 
fifteen  ships  of  that  fleet  having  been  so  greatly  crippled  by  the 
storm  as  to  linger  behind  the  rest,  mistook  the  Greek  ships  for  their 
own  comrades,  fell  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  were  all  captured. 
Satidokes,    sub-satrap    of   the    iEolic    Kyme— Aridolis,    despot    of 
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Alabanda  in  Karia-and  Penthylus.  despot  of  Paphos  m  Cyprus-- 
the  leaders  of  this  s(iuadron,  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  Isthmus  ot 
Corinth  aftc>r  having  been  questioned  respecting  the  enemy:  the 
latter  of  these  three  liad  brought  to  Xerxes  a  contmgeiit  of  twelve 
ships,  out  of  which  eleven  had  foundered  in  the  storm,  while  the  last 
was  now  taken  with  himself  aboard.  .  ,        ^  ^,  ,  p 

Meanwhile  Xerxes,  encamped  withm  sight  of  Thermopyloe    suf- 
fered four  days  to  pass  without  making  any  attack:     A  probable 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  extreme  peril  of  his  fleet,  reported  to 
have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  storm:  but  Herodotus  assigns  a 
different  cause.     Xerxes  could  not  believe  (according  to  him)  that  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  few  as  they  were  in  number,  had  any  serious 
bitention  to  resist      He  had  heard  in  his  march  that  a^handtul  of 
Spartans  and  other  Greeks,  under  a  Herakleid  leader,  had  taken  post 
there   but  he  treated  the  news  with  scorn:  and  when  a  horseman— 
whom  he  sent  to  reconnoiter  them,  and  who  approached  near  enough 
to  survey  their  position,  without  exciting  any  attention  among  them 
by  his  presence-brought  back  to  him  a  description  of  the  pass,  the 
wall  of  defense,  and  the  apparent  number  of  the  ^^vision    he  was 
vet  more  astonished  and  puzzled.     It  happened,  too,  that  at  the 
moment  when  this    horseman  rode   up,   the  Spartans  were  in  the 
advanced  guard,  outside  of  the  wall:  some  were  engaged  ^^\fJ^ 
nastic  exercises,  others  in  combing  their  long  hair,  and  none  of  theni 
heeded  the  approach  of  the  hostile  spy.     Xerxes  next  sent  for  the 
Stan  king  Demaratus,  to  ask  what  he  was  to  think  of  such  mad- 
n^s    upon  which  the  latter  reminded  him  of  their  former  conversation 
at  Doriskus,  aijain  assuring  him  that  the  Spartans  in  the  pass  would 

resist  to  the  cieath,  in  spi?e  of  the  smallness  of  their  number,  and 
addincr  that  it  was  their  custom,  in  moments  of  special  danger,  to 
comb liieir  hair  with  peculiar  care.  In  spite  of  this  assurance  from 
i  em^uatus,  and  of  thi  pass  not  only  occupied,  but  m  itself  so  narrow 
incU  TO  before  his  eyes-Xerxes  still  persisted  in  be  leving 

tic  t  t  rGre^^^  did  not  intend  to  resist,  and  that  they  would  disperse 
o  heir  own  accord.  He  delayed  the  attack  for  four  days:  on  the 
fifth  he  became  wroth  at  the  impudence  and  reckless^ness  of  the  petty 
garrison  before  him,  and  sent  against  them  the  Median  and  Kissian 
divisions,  with  orders  to  seize  them  and  bring  them  as  prisoners  into 

^'\^ouZZc  read  thus  in  Herodotus,  it  is  hardly  possible  t^o  believe 
tint  weln-e  reading  historical  reality.  We  rather  find  laid  out  be- 
fore s  a  D  cture  of  human  self-conceit  in  its  most  exaggerated  form, 
Jine  ior  the  St  oke  of  the  jealous  gods,  and  destined,  like  the  inter- 
view bet  w^^^^^  and  Solon,  to  point  and  enforce  that  moral 
^^^:^:^Lr  present  to  the  mind  of  the  ^^i^tomn ;  .  lose^^ 
and  Doetical  ima-iuation,  even  unconsciously  to  himselt,  ^";^^>^"^^ 
?he  iK  ac  s  of  history  with  accompaniments  of  speech  and  mo  n  e 
Sichneitll^^i  Homer  nor  ^schylus  would  have  deemed  unsuitable. 
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The  whole  proceedin-is  of  Xerxes,  and  the  immensity  of  host  which 
Le  summoned,  show  Umt  he  calcul;.tcd  on  an  enorgolic  resistance; 
and  llK>u"li  the  numbers  of  Leonidas.  compared  with  the  1  <-rs'i"'s. 
were  insi|nificant,  they  could  hardly  have  looked  ms.gn.jieant  lu  the 
position  which  they  then  occupied-an  entrance  little  vMder  than  a 
?i,.-le  carriaffe-road,  will,  a  cross  wall,  a  prolonged  space  somewhat 
wkiened   and  then  another  equally  narrow  exit,  behind  .t.     We  are 
informe     by  Diodorus  that  tlie  Lokria.is.  when  tliey  farst  sent  earth 
a  1,1  water  to  the  Persian  monarch,  engaged  at  the  same  time  to  seize 
the  pass  of  Tlicrmopylae  on  his  behalf,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
Imu'^so  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Leonidas;  nor  is  it  unlike  y 
tl    t  The  Thessalians,  now  the  chief  guides  of  Xerxes,  together  with 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  would  try  the  same  means  of  Irightening 
away  the  garrison  of  Thermopyte,  as  had  alrcMuly  been  so  ^uccess  ul 
in  causing  the  evacuation  of  Tenipe.     An  interval  of  two  or  thice 
davs  mi"l.t  be  well  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of   leaving  to  such 
i,  tri-ues  a  fair  chance  of  success:    the  lleet  meanwhile  would  be 
arrived  at  Alithetm  after  the  dangers  of  the  storm.     ^\e  may  thus 
venture  to  read  the  conduct  of  Xerxes  in  a  manner  somewhat  less 
childish  than  it  is  depicted  by  Herodotus.  .      .   ^ 

The  Medes  whom  Xerxes  first  ordered  to  the  attack,  animated  as 
well  bv  the  recollection  of  their  ancient  Asiatic  supremacy  as  by  the 
desire  of  avenginu;  the  defeat  of  INIanithon,  manifested  great  personal 
1. ruevv      The?  position  was  one  in  whic:h  bows  and  arrows  were  of 
lit'lleaVail-  a  (^ose  combat  hand   to  hand  was  indispensable,  and   in 
this  the  Greeks  had  every  advantage  of  organiztition  as  wel   as  armor. 
S  ort  sp^'ars,  light  wicker  shields,  and  tunics,  in  the  assailants,  were 
an  imperfect  match  (ov  the  long  spears,  heavy  and  *^P'-^''Hl'ng  shields 
steadv  ranks,    and   practiced   lighting  of   the   defenders.     \et   the 
br  vest  men  of  tlie  Persian  army  pressed  on  from  b.'hind,  and  having 
olinfiTbu     mmb,rs  in  their  favor,  maintained   long  this  unequal 
cond    t       itl    i^eat  slaughter  to  themselves,  and  little  loss  to  the 
Greeks     Though  constantly  repulsed,  the  attack  was  as  cons  an   y 
n'ncwed   for  two  successive'days,  the  Greek  troops  were  sufticiently 
m  meu    s  to  relieve  each  other  when  fatigued    since    he  space  w^is 
s<      am.w  that  few  could  contend  at  once;  and  even  the  Immortals 
or      0  000  choice  Persian   guards,  and   the  otlier  choice  troops  of 
the  anny  ^vhen  sent  to  the  attack  on  the  second  day.  were  dnvea 
bad    wiUi  the  same  disgrace  and  the  same  |la"gl>ter  as  the  re  t. 
Xerxes    surveyed  this    humiliating    repulse   from    a    Ofty  th  one 
exim-sly  provi.led    for  him:    -Thrice    (says   the  historian     wth 
HonicHc  vivacity)  did  he  spring  from  his  throne,  in  agony  lor  his 

^At  the  end  of  two  days'  fl-hting  no  impression  had  been  made 
Tl^  p ass  appeared  impracticable,  and  the  defense  not  les:  rminiiliaiit 
^l^c<mraF4>us-wh[.n  a  Malian  named  Ephialte.  ^--'-^^V?^^^--^ 
the  existence  of  the  unfrequented  mountaiii-palli.     1  his  at  least  w as 
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the  man  singled  out  by  the  general  voice  of  Greece  as  the  betrayer  of 
the  fatal  secret.  After  tlie  tinal  repulse  of  the  Persians  he  fled  his 
country  tor  a  time,  and  a  reward  was  proclaimed  by  the  Amphik- 
tyoni*  assembly  lor  his  head;  having  returned  to  his  count r}^  too 
soo.!,  lie  was  slain  by  a  private  enen)\%  whom  the  Lacechemonians 
lionored  as  a  patriot.  There  were,  however,  other  Greeks  wlio  were 
a  <o  aihrmed  to  have  earned  the  favor  of  Xerxes  by  the  same  valuable 
infoi'matiou;  and  very  probably  there  may  iiave  been  more  than  one 
iafoiMu mt — iuileed  the  Thessalians,  at  that  time  his  guides,  can  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  of  it.  So  little  had  the  path  been  thought  of, 
however,  that  no  one  in  the  Persian  army  knew  it  to  be  already 
occupied  by  the  Phokians.  At  nightfall  Hydarnes  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Persians  proceeded  along  the  gorge  of  the.  river  Asopus, 
as(H3nded  the  path  of  Anopa?a,  through  the  woody  region  between 
the  mountains  occupied  by  the  QCicCans  and  those  possessed  by 
the  Trachinians,  and  found  himself  at  daybreak  near  the  summit, 
within  sii!:hl  of  the  Phokian  guard  of  1000  men.  In  the  stillness  of 
daybreak  the  noise  of  his  army  trampling  through  the  wood  aroused 
the  defenders;  but  the  surprise  was  mutual,  and  Hydarnes  in  alarm 
asked  his  <>uides  whetfier  these  men  also  were  Lacedoemonians. 
Having  ascertained  the  negative,  he  began  the  attack,  and  over- 
whelmed the  Phokians  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  so  as  to  force  them 
to  abandon  the  path  and  seek  their  own  safety  on  a  higher  point  of 
the  mountain.  Anxious  only  for  their  own  safety,  they  became 
nnmindiid  of  the  inestimable  opening  which  they  were  placed  to 
guard.  Had  the;  full  numerical  strength  of  the  Greeks  been  at  Ther- 
mopyloB,  instead  of  staying  behind  for  the  festivals,  they  might  have 
planted  such  a  force  on  the  mountain-path  as  would  have  rendered  it 
not  less  impregnable  than  the  pass  bi-neath. 

Hydarnes,  not  troul)bng  himself  to  pursue  the  Phokians,  followed 
the  descending  portion  of  the  mountain-path,  shorter  than  the  ascend- 
ing, and  arrived  in  the  rear  of  Tliermopyhe  not  long  after  midday. 
But  before  he  had  yet  completed  his  descent  the  fatal  truth  had 
already  been  made  known  to  Leonidas  that  the  enemy  were  closing 
in  upon  him  behind.  Scouts  on  the  hills,  and  deserters  from  the 
Persian  camp,  espetaally  a  Kymaean  named  Tyrastiadas,  had  both 
come  in  with  the  news.  And  even  if  such  infoi-mants  had  been 
wanting,  the  prophet  Megistias,  descended  from  the  legendary  seer 
Melampus,  read  the  approach  of  death  in  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
morning  sacrifices.  It  was  evident  that  Thermo])ylae  could  be  no 
longer  defended.  There  was,  however,  ample  time  lor  the  defenders 
to  retire,  and  the  detachment  of  Leonidas  were  divided  in  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  inclined  to  al)andon 
a  position  now  become  untenable,  and  to  reserve  themselves  for 
future  occasions  on  which  they  might  effectively  contribute  to  repel 
the  invader.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  such  was  the  natural 
impulse,  both  of   brave  soldiers  and  of  prudent  otiicers,  under  the 
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CTcumstances.  But  to  Leonidas  the  idea  of  retreat  was  intolerable. 
Hiy  own  personal  honor,  toi^ether  with  that  of  his  Spartan  compan- 
ions and  of  Sparta  herself,  forbade  him  to  think  of  yielding  to  the 
enemy  the  pass  which  he  had  been  sent  to  defend.     The  laws  of  his 
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country  required  him  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  post  assigned  to  him, 
whatever  might  be  the  superiority  of  number  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy:  moreoyer,  we  are  told  that  the  Delphian  oracle  had  dechired 
that  either  Sparta  itself,  or  a  king  of  Sparta,  must  fall  victim  to  the 
Persian  arms.  Had  he  retired  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  that 
voice  of  reproach  wliich,  in  Greece  especially,  always  burst  upon  the 
general  who  failed;  while  his  voluntary  devotion  and  death  would 
not  only  silence  every  whisper  of  calumny,  but  exalt  him  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king,  and  set  an  example  of 
chivalrous  patriotism  at  the   moment  when   the  Greek  world  most 

needed  the  lesson.  .        -,  ^  „  i  *     *i  • 

The  300  Spartans  under  Lconidas  were  found  fully  equal  to  tins 
act  of  generous  and  devoted  self-sacrifice.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
wished  to  hispire  the  same  sentiment  to  the  whole  detachment:  but 
when  he  found  them  indisposed,  he  at  once  ordered  them  to  retire, 
thus  avoidinii;  all  unseemly  reluctance  and  dissension.  The  same  order 
was  also  given  to  the  inophet  :Megistias,  who,  however,  refused  to 
obey  it  and  staid,  though  he  sent  away  his  only  son.  None  of  the 
contingents  remained  with  Lconidas  except  the  Thespian  and  the 
Thebau.  The  former,  under  their  general.  Demophilus,  volunteered 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  Spartans,  and  di>playcd  even  more  tlian 
Spartan  heroism,  since  they  were  not  under  that  species  of  moral 
constraint  which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  acting  up  to  a  pre- 
established  fame  and  superiority.  But  retreat  to  them  presented  no 
prospect  better  than  the  mere  preservation  of  life,  either  in  slavery 
or  in  exile  and  misery;  since  Thespi{\)  was  in  Bocotia,  sure  to  be  oyer- 
lun  by  the  invaders;  while  the  Peloponnesian  contingents  had  behind 
them  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  they  doubtless  hoped  still  to  be 
able  to  defend.  With  respect  to  the  Theban  contingent  we  are  much 
perplexed-  for  TLrodotus  tells  us  that  they  were  detained  by  Leoni- 
^das  against  their  will  as  hostages,  that  they  took  as  little  part  as  pos- 
sible in  the  subsequent  battle,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
to  Xerxes  as  soon  as  they  could.  Diodorus  says  lliat  the  Thespians 
alone  remained  with  the  Spartans;  and  Pausanias,  though  he  men- 
tions the  eighty  Mykenfcans  as  having  staid  along  with  the  Ihespians 
(which  is  probably  incorrect),  says  nolhing  about  the  Tliebans.  All 
thimrs  considered',  it  seems  probable  that  the  Tliebans  remained,  but 
renuTined  by  their  own  offer— being  citizens  of  the  anti-Persian  party, 
as  Dio(h)rus  represents  them  to  have  been,  or  perhaps  because  it  may 
have  been  hardly  less  dangerous  for  them  to  retire  with  the  Pelo- 
])oniie^ians  than'to  remain,  suspected  as  they  were  of  medium.  But 
when  the  moment  of  actual  crisis  arrived,  their  courage  not  standing 
so  firm  as  that  of  the  Spartans  and  Thespians,  they  endeavored  to 
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save  their  lives  by  taking  credit  for  mcdism,  and  pretending  to  have 
been  forcibly  detained  by  Lconidas. 

The  devoted  band  thus  left  Avith  Leonidas  at  Thermopjdae  con- 
sisted of  the  800  Spartans,  with  a  certain  number  of  Helots  attending 
them,  together  with  700  Thespians  and  apparently  400  Thebans.  If 
there  had  been  before  any  Lacedaemonians  (not  Spartans)  present, 
they  must  have  retired  with  the  other  Peloponnesians.  By  previous 
'concert  with  the  guide  Ephialtes,  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack  upon 
them  until  near  noon,  when  the  troops  under  llydarnes  might  soon 
be  expected  in  the  rear.  On  this  last  day,  however,  Leonidas,  know- 
ing that  all  which  remained  was  to  sell  *^the  lives  of  hfs  detachment 
dearly,  did  not  conline  himself  to  the  defensive,  but  advanc(^d  into 
the  wider  space  outside  of  the  pass;  becoming  the  aggressor  and  driv- 
ing before  liim  the  foremost  of  the  Persian  host,  many  of  whom  per- 
ished as  well  by  the  spears  of  the  Greeks  as  in  the  neighboring  sea 
and  morass,  and  even  trodden  down  by  their  own  numbers.  It 
required  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  ollicers,  assisted  by  threats  and 
the  plentiful  use  of  the  whip,  to  force  their  men  on  to  the  fight.  The 
Greeks  fought  with  reckless  bravery  and  desperation  against  this 
superior  host,  until  at  length  their  spears  were  l)roken,  and  they  liad 
no  weapon  left  except  their  swords.  It  was  at  this  juncture  th:'.t 
Leonidas  himself  was  slain,  and  around  his  body  the  battle  became 
fiercer  than  ever:  the  Persians  exhausted  all  their  efforts  to  possess 
themselves  of  it,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Greeks  four  several  limes, 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  chiefs,  especially  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes.  Fatigued,  exhausted,  diminished  in  number,  and  dei)rived 
of  tlieir  most  effective  weapons,  the  little  band  of  defenders  retired, 
with  the  bod}^  of  their  chief,  into  the  nai*row  strait  behind  the  cross 
wall,  whei-e  they  sat  altogether  on  a  hillock,  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  the  main  Persian  army  on  one  side,  and  of  the  detachment  of 
Hvdarnes,  which  had  now  completed  its  march,  on  the  other.  The\^ 
were  thus  surrounded,  overwhelmed  with  missiles,  and  slain  to  a 
man;  not  losing  courage  even  to  the  last,  but  defending  themselves 
with  their  remaining  daggers,  with  their  unarmed  hands,  and  even 
with  their  mouths. 

Thus  perished  Leonidas  with  his  heroic  comrades — BOO  Spartans 
and  700  Thespians.  Amid  such  equal  heroism,  it  seemed  difYicult 
to  single  out  any  individual  as  distinguished:  nevertheless  Herodotus 
mentions  the  Spartan  Dienekes,  Alpheus,  and  iVFaron — and  the  Thes- 
pian Dithyrambus — as  standing  pre-eminent.  The  reply  ascribed  to 
the  first  became  renowned.  "The  Persian  host  (he  was  informed) 
is  so  prodigious  that  tiieir  ari'ows  conceal  the  sun."  *' So  much  the 
better  (lie  answered),  we  shall  then  fight  them  in  the  shade.'*  Herod- 
otus had  asked  and  learnt  the  name  of  every  individual  among  this 
jnemorable  three  hundred.  And  even  six  hundred  years  afterward, 
Pausanias  could  still  read  the  names  engraved  on  a  column  at  Sparta. 
One  alone  amongthem—Aristodemus— returned  liome,  liaviug  taken 
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no  part  in  the  combat.  He,  together  with  Eurytus,  another  soldier, 
hacj  been  absent  from  the  detachment  on  leave,  and  both  were  lymg 
at  Alpeni  suffering  from  a  severe  complaint  in  the  eyes.  Eurytus, 
apprised  that  the  fatal  hour  of  the  detachment  was  come,  determined 
not  to  survive  it.  asked  for  his  armor,  and  desired  his  attendant  Helot 
to  lead  him  to  his  place,  in  tlie  ranks;  where  he  fell  gallantly  lighting, 
while  the  Helot  departed  and  survived.  Aristodemus  did  not  unitate 
this  devotion  of  his  sick  comrade:  overpowered  wilh  physical  snffer- 
w^  he  was  carried  to  Sparta— but  he  returned  only  to  scorn  and  in- 
famyamonii:  his  fellow-citizens.  He  wasdenounced  as  *' the  coward 
ArisUxlenuis;"  no  one  would  speak  or  comnmnicate  with  him,  or 
even  grant  him  a  light  for  his  tire.  After  a  year  of  such  bitter  dis- 
grace, he  was  at  length  enabled  to  retrieve  his  honor  at  the  battle  of 
riatiea,  where  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 
heroic  and  even  reckless  valor. 

Amid  the  last  moments  of  this  gallant  band,  we  turnw^tli  repug- 
nance to  the  desertion  and  surrender  of  the  Thebans.  They  are  said 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  final  battle,  though  only  to  save  appear- 
ances and  under  the  ])ressure  of  necessity:  b\it  when  the  Spartans 
and  Thespians,  exhausted  and  disarmed,  retreated  to  die  upon  the 

little  hillock  within  the  pass,  the  Thebans  then  separated  themselves, 
approached  the  enemy  witli  outstretched  hands  and  entreated 
quarter  They  now  loudly  proclaimed  that  they  were  friends  and 
subjects  of  the  Great  King,  and  had  come  to  Thermopylae  against 
their  own  consent;  all  which  was  contirnie<l  by  the  Thessalians  m  the 
Persian  army.  Thoui^h  some  few  were  slain  before  this  proceeding 
w\as  understood  by  the  Persians,  the  rest  were  admitted  to  quarter; 
not  without  the  signal  disgrace,  however,  of  being  brnnded  with  the 
reii:al  mark  as  untrustworthy  slaves— an  indignity  to  which  their 
conimander  Leontiades  was  compelled  to  submit  along  with  the  rest. 
Such  is  the  narrative  which  Herodotus  recounts,  witlmut  any  ex]>res- 
sion  of  mistrust  or  even  of  doubt:  Plutarch  emphatically  contradicts 
it  and  even  cites  a  Bcrotian  author,  who  afiirms  that  Anaxarchus, 
not  Leontiades,  w^as  commander  of  the  Thebans  at  Thermopyla?. 
Without  calling  in  question  the  equivocal  conduct  and  surrender  of 
this  Tlieban  detachment,  we  may  reasonably  dismiss  the  story  of  this 
i^rnominious  branding,  as  an  invention  of  that  strong  anti-Thebaii 
feelinir  which  prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes. 

T]i«r  wrath  of  that  monarch,  as  he  went  over  the  field  after  the  close 
of  the  action,  vented  itself  upon  the  corpse  of  the  gallant  Leonidas, 
whose  head  he  directed  to  be  cut  off  and  lixed  on  a  cross.  But  it 
w^as  not  wrath  alone  which  tilled  his  mind.  He  was  farther  im- 
pressed with  involuntarv  admiration  of  the  little  detachment  which 
had  here  opposed  to  him  a  resistance  so  unexpected  and  so  nearly 
invincible  He  now  learnt  to  be  anxious  res])ecting  the  farther  resist- 
ance which  remained  behind.  "  Demaratus  (said  he  to  the  exiled 
Spartan  king  at  his  side),  thou  art  a  good  man:  all  thy  predictions 
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have  turned  out  true:  now  tell  me  how  many  Lacedaemonians  are 
there  remaining,  and  are  they  all  i-uch  warriors  as  these  fallen  men?'* 
"O  king  (replied  Demaratus),  the  total  of  the  Lacedamionians  and 
of  their  towns  is  great ;  in  Sparta  alone  there  are  (S,00()  adult  warriors, 

all  equal  to  tlios?  who  have  here  fought;  and  the  other  LacedaMuo- 
nians,  tlioudi  inferior  to  them,  are  yet  excellent  soldiers."  *'  Tell  me 
(rejoined  Xerxes),  what  will  be  the  least  difficult  way  of  conquering 
such  men?"  Upon  which  Demaratus  advised  him  to  send  a  division 
of  his  fleet  to  occupy  the  island  of  Kythera,  and  from  thence  to  make 
Avar  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  which  w^ould  distract  the 
attention  of  Sparta,  and  prevent  her  from  co-operating  in  any  com- 
bined scheme  of  defense  against  his  land-force.  Unless  this  were 
done,  the  entire  force  of  Peloponnesus  would  be  assembled  to  main- 
tain the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  the  Persian  king  would 
have  far  mofe.  tciTible  battles  to  fight  than  anything  which  he  had 

yet  witnessed.  ,       ,        t  £ 

Happily  for  the  safety  of  Greece,  Aclupmenes  the  brother  of 
Xerxes  interposed  to  dissuade  the  monarch  from  this  prudent  plan 
of  action;  not  without  aspersions  on  the  temper  and  motives  of 
Dejnaratus,  who  (he  affirmed)  like  other  Greeks,  hated  all  power,  and 
envied  all  good  fortune  above  his  own.  The  fleet  (added  he),  after 
the  dama^xi  sustained  by  the  recent  storm,  would  bear  no  farther 
diminuition  of  number:  and  it  was  essential  to  keep  the  entire  Per- 
sian force,  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  in  one  undivided  and  co-operat- 
ing mass.  .       .      ,  ,    ,  . 

A  few  such  remarks  were  sufficient  to  revive  m  the  monarch  his 

habitual  sentiment  of  confidence  in  overpowering  number.  Yet 
while  rejecting  the  advice  of  Demaratus,  he  emphatically  repelled 
the  imputations  against  the  good  faith  and  sincere  attachment  of  that 

exiled  prince.  ,     ,    ^  ,  .1 

Meanwhile  the  davs  of  battle  at  Thermopyla)  had  been  not  less 
actively  emploved  bv  the  fleets  at  Aphetae  and  Artemisium.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  Greek  ships,  having  abandoned 
their  station  at  the  latter  place  and  retired  to  Chalkis,  were  induced 
to  return  by  the  news  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  been  nearly  ruined 
by  the  recent  storm;  and  that  on  returning  to  Artemisium,  the  Gre- 
cian commanders  felt  renewed  alarm  on  seeing  the  enemy's  fleet,^  in 
spite  of  the  damage  just  sustained,  still  mustering  an  overwhelming 
number  at  the  opposite  station  of  AphetJie.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
this  spectacle,  and  the  impression  of  their  own  inferiority,  that  they 
a^-ain  resolved  to  retire  witliout  figliting,  leaving  the  strait  open  and 
nndefendcd.  Great  consternation  was  caused  by  the  news  of  their 
determination  amono;  the  inhabitants  of  Eubcea,  who  entreated  Eury- 
biades  to  maintain  liis  position  for  a  few  days,  until  they  could  have 
time  to  remove  their  families  and  their  property.  But  even  such 
postponement  was  thoujxht  unsafe  and  was  refused.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  orders  for  retreat,  when  the  Eubaans  sent  their 
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envoy  Pcltiiron  to  Tliomistokles  with  the  ofTer  of  thirty  talents  on 
condition  that  the  tiect  should  keep  its  station  and  h  3  an  ^^^^^^ 
ment  in  dcfeuse  ot  the  island.  Theniistokks  employed  the  hk  uy 
adroitly  and  successfully,  giving  tivc  talents  to  i:u^yhiX  w  ii 
hirge  presents  besides  to  the  other  leading  chiefs.  The  most  unmar 
ageable  among  them  Avas  the  Co^nthian"Adeimantus,-^v^[lo  a  i  ,t 
Uimitened  to  depart  with  his  own  squadron  alono,  if 'the  remain  n'' 
Greeks  were  mad  enough  to  remain.  His  alarm  was  silenced  if  not 
tranquillized,  by  a  present  of  three  talents 

However  Phitarch  may  l,e  scandalized  at  such  inglorious  revela- 
tions   preserved    to    us    by    Herodotus    respecting    tl  e  Tdcrhand 
agencies  of  this  memorable  struggle,  there  is  no  reason  to  call    n 
question  the  bribery  liere  descried      But  Themis'okles  cUbt  e.s 
was  only  tempted  to  do,  and  enabled  to  do,  by  m^ins of  the ^^^^^^^^^^ 
money,  that  which  he  would  have  wished   and  had  pLl^^fbH^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  .iccomphsli,  without  the  moriey-io  bring  on  a  na^J^tl  engagemeni 
It  Artemisium.     It  was  absolutely  c-.ssential  to  the  maintenance  of 
rhermopyhe,  and  to  the  general  plan  of  defense,  that  the  E  bL, 
strait  should  be  defended  against  the  Persian  fleet;  and  tL  G™ 
rx)uld  no    expect  any  more  favorable  position  to  fight  in      We  may 
reasonably    presume    that  Themistokles,    disliniruished  not  less  Iv 
(htniig  than  by  sagacity,  and  the  great  ^riginatS  ormaiiUme  enei^ 
gies   in  his  country,  concurred  unwillingly  in  the  inoiected  abnn 
donnient  o     Artemisium.      But  his  higir  mental  ca\'S^^^ 

Salm    /^J^^'"l"'^'^M?''^^  '"''"^'''^  the^)resents  of  the 

Eubaans  both  admissible  and  welcome-yet  still  more  welcome  to 
Jimi,  perliaps  as  they  supplied  means  of  bringing  over  the  other 
opposing  chiefs  and  the  Spartan  admiral;  It  was  fhially  deterniined 
therefore  to  remain    and  if  necessary,  to  hazard  an  engagem^t  in 

t IP  Mon7^'  ''r^^'  ^''''  ""'  V'^'  '''''  ^^  ^'''''''^  ^'^'  '^^  inhabitants  of 
tl  e  island  a  shor    interval  to  remove   their  families.      Had   these 

Lubceans  heeded  the  oracles  (says  Herodotus)  they  would  have  packed 
up  and  removed  long  before;  for  a  text  of  Bakis  gave  them  express 
warning:  but  having  neglected  the  sacred  writings  as  unworthy  of 
credit,  they  were  now  severely  punished  for  such  presumption.   ^ 

Among  the  Persian  fleet  at  Aphetae,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling 
prevalent  was  one  of  sanguine  hope  and  confidence  in  their  superior 
rreek^'f;  IT'"^  ^  stroiig  contrast  with  the  discouragement  of  the 

both  fleets  t^rst  saw  each  other  from  their  opposite  stations,  they  would 
ave  ga,ned  an  easy  victory,  for  the  Greek  fleet  would  have  fled  as 
tlie  admiral  was  on  the  point  of  ordering,  even  without  an  attack 
But  this  was  not  sufticient  for  the  Persk'Tns,  who  wished  to  cut  off 
every  ship  among  their  enemies  even  from  flight  and  escape 
Accordingly  they  detached  200  sliips  to  circumnavigate  the  island 
ot  Euboea,  and  to  sail  up  the  Euba^•m  strait  from  the  south,  in  the 
learof  the  Greeks;  postponing  their  own  attack  in  front  until  this 
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squadron  sliould  be  in  position  to  intercept  the  retreating  Greeks. 
But  though  the  maneuver  was  concealed  b}^  sending  the  squadron 
round  outside  of  the  island  of  Skiathos,  it  became  known  imme- 
diately among  the  Greeks,  through  a  deserter — Skyllias  of  Skione. 
This  man,  the  best  swimmer  and  diver  of  his  time,  and  now  engaged 
like  other  Thracian  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service,  passed  over  to 
Artemisium,  and  communicated  to  the  Greek  commanders  both  par- 
ticulars of  the  late  destructive  storm,  and  the  dispatch  of  the  inter- 
cepting squadron. 

It  appears  that  his  communications,  respecting  the  effects  of  thc- 
storm  and  the  condition  of  the  Persian  fleet,  somewhat  reassured  the. 
Greeks,  who  resolved  during  the  ensuing  night  to  sail  from  thei:* 
station  at  Artemisium  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  detached 
squadron  of  200  ships,  and  wiio  even  became  bold  enough,  under  the 
inspirations  of  Themistokles,  to  go  out  and  oifer  battle  to  the  main 
fleet  near  Aphetas.    Wanting  to  acquire  some  practical  experience, 

wiiich  neither  leaders  nor  soldiers  as  yet  possessed,  of  the  manner  in 
which  Phoenicians  and  others  in  the  Persian  fleet  handled  and  man- 
euvered their  ships,  they  w^aited  till  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon, 
when  little  daylight  remained.  Their  boldness  in  thus  advancing 
out,  with  inferior  numbers  and  even  inferior  ships,  astonished  the 
Persian  admirals,  and  distressed  the  lonians  and  other  subject 
Greeks  who  were  serving  them  as  unW'illiug  auxiliaries.  To  both  it 
seemed  that  the  victory  of  the  Persian  fleet,  wiiich  was  speedily 
brought  forth  to  battle,  and  was  numerous  enough  to  encompass  the 
Greeks,  w^ould  be  certain  as  w^ell  as  complete.  The  Greek  ships 
were  at  first  marshaled  in  a  circle,  with  their  sterns  in  the  interior, 
and  presenting  their  j:)ro\vs  in  front,  at  all  points  of  the  circumfer- 
ence. In  this  ])osition,  compressed  into  a  narrow  space,  they  seemed 
to  be  aw^aiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  formed  a  larger  circle 
around  them:  but  on  a  second  signal  given,  their  ships  assumed  the 
aggressive,  rowed  out  from  the  inner  circle  in  direct  impact  jigainst 
the  hostile  ships  around,  and  took  or  disabled  no  less  than  thirty  of 
them:  in  one  of  which  Philaon,  brother  of  Gorgus,  despot  of  Sala- 
mis  in  Cyprus,  was  made  prisoner.  Such  unexpected  forwardness 
at  first  disconcerted  the  Persians,  who,  how^ever,  rallied  and  inflicted 
considerable  damage  and  loss  on  the  Greeks.  But  the  near  ap})roach 
of  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  each  fleet  retired  to  its  former 
station;  the  Persians  to  Apheta?,  the  Greeks  to  Artemisium. 

The  result  of  this  first  day's  combat,  though  indecisive  in  itself, 
surprised  both  parties,  i\nd  did  much  to  exalt  the  confidence  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  events  of  the  ensuing  night  did  yet  more.  Another 
tremendous  storm  w^as  sent  by  the  gods  to  aid  them.  Though  it 
was  the  middle  of  summer — a  season  when  rain  rarely  falls  in  the 
climate  of  Greece — the  most  violent  wind,  rain,  and  thunder  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  night,  blowing  rii2:ht  on  shore  against  the 
Persians  at  Apheta',  and  thus  but  little  troublesome  to  the  Greeks  on 

ii.  G.  II.'-IO 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  strait.  The  seamen  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  former  storm  at  Sepias  Akte,  Avere 
almost  driven  to  despair  by  this  repetition  of  the  same  peril;  the 
more  so  when  they  found  the  prows  of  their  sliips  siirrouiuled,  and 
the  play  of  their  oars  impeded,  by  the  dead  bodies  and  tlie  spars 
from  the  recent  battle,  which  tlie  current  drove  towards  tlieir  sliore. 
If  this  storm  was  injurious  to  the  main  fleet  at  Aphetfe,  it  proved  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  squadron  detached  to  circumnavigate  Eubora,  wlio, 
'  overtaken  by  it  near  tiie  dangerous  eastern  coast  of  tliat  isliind 
(called  the  Hollows  of  Euba^a),  were  driven  upon  the  rocks  and 
wrecked.  The  news  of  this  second  conspiracy  of  the  elements,  or 
intervention  of  the  gods,  a/5;ainst  the  schemes  of  the  invj^ders,  Avas 
hiaidy  encouraging  to  the  Greeks;  and  the  seasonable  arrival  of 
fifty-three  fresh  Athenian  ships,  who  re-enforecd  them  the  next  day, 
raised  them  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  confidence.  In  the  afternooQ 
of  the  same  day,  they  sailed  out  against  the  Persian  fleet  at  Apl.etie, 
and  attacked  and  destroyed  some  Kilikian  ships  even  at  their  mcor- 
ings;  the  fleet  having  been  too  much  damaged  by  the  storm  of  the 
preceding  night  to  come  out  and  fight. 

But  the  Persian  admirals  were  not  of  a  temper  to  endure  such 
such  insults — still  less  to  let  their  master  hear  of  them.  About  noon 
on  the  ensuing  day,  they  sailed  with  their  entire  fleet  near  to  the 
Greek  station  at  Artemisium,  and  formed  tJumselves  into  a  half- 
moon;  while  the  Greeks  kept  near  to  the  shore,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  surrounded,  nor  could  the  Persians  bring  their  entire  fleet  into 
action;  the  ships  running  foul  of  each  other,  and  not  finding  space  to 
attack.  The  battle  raged  fiercely  all  day,  and  with  great  loss  and 
damage  on  both  sides^:  the  Egyptians  bore  off  the  palm  of  valor 
among  the  Persians,  the  Athenians  among  the  Greeks.  Though  the 
]^ositive  loss  sustained  by  the  Persians  was  by  far  the  greater,  and 
though  the  Greeks  being  near  their  own  shore,  became  mj.sters  of  the 
dead"l)odies  as  well  as  of  the  disabled  ships  and  floating  Iragments— 
still  they  were  themselves  hurt  and  crippled  in  greater  proportion 
with  reference  to  their  inferior  total:  and  the  Athenian  vessels 
especially,  foremost  in  the  preceding  eombat,  found  one  half  of  their 
number  *^out  of  condition  to  renew^  it.  The  Egyptians  alone  had 
f  captured  five  Grecian  shijis  with  their  entire  crews. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Greek  leaders — and  Thcmistokles, 
as  it  seems,  among  them— determined  that  they  ould^  no  longer 
venture  to  hold  the  position  of  Artemisium,  but  must  withdraw  the 
naval  force  farther  into  Greece:  though  this  was  in  fact  a  surrender 
of  the  pass  of  Thermopyhe,  and  though  the  removal  which  the 
Eub(rans  were  hastening  was  still  unfinished.  These  unforlunate 
men  were  forced  to  be  satisfied  witii  the  promise  of  Thcmistokles  to 
give  them  convoy  for  their  boats  and  their  persons;  abandoning  their 
sheep  and  cattle  for  the  consumption  of  the  fleet,  as  better  than 
leaving  them  to  become  booty  for  the  enemy.     While  the  Greeks 
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were  thus  employed  in  organizing  their  retreat,  they  received  news 
whicli  rendered  retreat  doubly  necessary.  The  Athenian  Abrony- 
chus,  stationed  with  his  ship  near  .Thermopylce,  in  order  to  keep  up 
commuuication  betwx^en  the  army  and  fleet,  brought  the  disastrous 
intelligence  that  Xerxes  was  already  master  of  the  pass,  and  that  the 
division  of  Leonidas  was  either  deslroyetl  or  in  flight.  Upon  this  the 
fleet  abandoned  Artemisium  forthwith,  and  saifed  up  the  Eubamn 
strait;  the  Corinthian  ships  in  the  van,  the  Athenians  briuginii'  up 
the  rear.  Tliemistokles,  conducting  the  latter,  staid  long  enough  at 
the  various  watering-stations  and  landing-])laces  to  inscribe,  on  some 
neighboring  stones,  invitations  to  the  Ionian  contingents  serviuo" 
under  Xerxes;  whereby  the  latter  were  conjurcMl  not  to  serve  against- 
their  fathers,  but  to  desert,  if  possible— or  at  least,  to  fight  as  little 
and  as  baekwardly  as  they  could.  Tliemistokles  hoped  by  this 
stratagem  perhaps  to  detach  some  of  the  lonians-from  the  Persian 
side,  or  at  any  rate,  to  render  them  objects  of  mistrust,  and  thus  to 
diminish  their  efficiency.  AViih  no  longer  delay  than  was  requisite 
for  such  inscriptions,  he  followed  the  remaining  fleet,  wdiich  sailed 
round  the  coast  of  Attica,  not  stopping  until  it  reached  the  island  of 
Salainis. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  was  speedily  conveyed  by 
a  citizen  of  llistitea  to  the  Persians  at  A])heta%  Avho  at  first  disbelieved 
it,  and  detained  the  messenger  until  they  had  sent  to  ascertain  the 
fact.     On   the  next  day,  their  fleet  passed  across  to  the   north   of 
Eulxea,  and  became  master  of  HistiMea  and  the  neighboring  territory; 
from  whence  many  of  them,  by  permission  and  even   invitation  of 
Xerxes,  crossed  over  to  Thermopyhe  to  survey  the  field  of  battle  and 
the  dead.     Respecting  the  number  of  the  dead,  Xerxes  is  asserted  to 
have  deliberately  imposed  upon  the  spectators:  lie  buried  all  his  own 
dead,  except  1,000  whose  bodies  were  left  out — while  the  total  num- 
ber of  Greeks  who  had  perished  at  Thermopyhe,  4,000  in  number, 
were  all  left  exposed,  and  in  one  heap,  so  as  to  create  an  impression 
that  their  loss  had  been  much  more  severe  than  their  ow^n.     ]\Iore- 
over  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Helots  were  included  in  the  heap,  all  of 
them  passing  for  Spartans    or  Thespians  in  the  estimation   of  tl-e 
spectators.     We  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  however,  that  tliis  trick, 
gross   and  public   as  it   nuist  have  been,  really  deceived  very  few. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  20,000  men  were  slain  on 
the  side  of  the  Persians— no  unreasonable  estimate,  if  we  consider^ 
that  they  WH)re  little  defensive  armor,  and  that  they  were  three  days 
fighting.     The  iunnl):T  of  Grecian  dead  bodies  is  sltated  by  the  same 
historian  as  4,000:  if  this  be  correct,  it  nuist  include  a  considerable 
l)roportion  of  Helots,  sinee  there  were  no  lioplites  present  on  the  last 
day  except  the  300  Spartans,  the  700  Thespians,  and  the  400  Thebans, 
Some  lioplites  were  of  course  slain  in  the  first  two  days'  battles, 
though  ai)parently  not  many.     The  number  wdio  originally  came  to 
the  defense  of  tlie  pass  seems  to  have   been   about"  7,000:  but  the 
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epigram  composed  sliortly  afterward  and  inscribed  on  tlie  spot  by 
order  of  the  Amphiktyoiiic  assembly,  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
formal  boast  that  4,000  warriors  'M'roni  Pe]oi)onnesuy  l>nd  heie 
fought  with  300  myriads  or  8,000,000  of  enemies."  Hi  speetiiig  this 
alleged  Persian  total,  some  remarks  have  already  been  nuule:  the 
statement  of  4,000  warriors  from  Peloponnesus,  must  indicate  all 
those  who  originally  marched  out  of  that  peninsula  unch  r  Leonidas. 
Yet  the  Ami)hiktyonie  assembly,  when  they  furnished  words  to 
S'ecord  this  memorable  exploit,  ought  not  to*^liave  immortalized  the 
,  Peloponnesians  apart  from  their  extra-Peloponnesian  comrades,  of 
meiil  fully  equal;  especially  the  Thespians,  who  exhibited  the  same 

lieroic  self-devotion  as  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans,  without  having 
been  prepared  for  it  by  the  same  elaborate  and  iron  disci])lire. 
While  this  inscription  was  intended  as  a  general  commemoration  of 
the  exploit,  there  was  another  near  it,  alike  simple  and  impressive, 
destined  fen-  the  Spartan  dead  separately:  *' Stranger,  tell  the  Laee- 
dtemonians  that  we  lie  here,  in  obedience  to  their  orders."  On  the 
hillock  within  the  pass,  where  this  devoted  band  received  their  death- 
wounds,  a  moiuunent  was  erected,  with  a  marble  lion  in  honor  of 
Leonidas;  decorated  apparently  with  an  epigram  by  the  poet  Sim- 
onides.  That  distinguished  genius  composed  at  least  one  ode,  of 
which  nothing  but  a  splendid  fragment  now  remains,  to  celebrate  the 
glories  of  ThermopyUe:  besides  several  epigrams,  one  of  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  prophet  Megistias,  *'w1k),  though  well  aware  of 
the  fate  coming  upon  him,  would  not  desert  the  Spartan  chiefs." 


CILiPTER  XLL 

BATTLE   OF   SALAMIS. — IlETREAT   OP   XERXES 

The  sentiment,  alike  durable  and  unanimous,  with  whicli  the 
Greeks  of  after-times  looked  back  on  the  battle  of  Thermopyhe,  and 
which  they  have  conmiunieated  to  all  subsequent  readers,  was  that 
of  just  admiration  for  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  Leonidas  and 
liis  band.  But  among  the  contemporary  Greeks  that  sentiment, 
though  doubtless  sincerely  felt,  was  by  no  means  ]>redominant.  It  was 
overpowered  by  the  more  pressing  emotions  of  disa.pi)ointinent  and 
terror.  So  conlident  were  the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
defensibility  of  ThermopyUe  and  Artennsium,  that  Avhen  the  news  of 
the  disaster  reached  them,  not  a  single  soldier  had  yet  been  put  in 
motion;  the  season  of  the  festival-games  had  passed,  but  no  active 
step  had  yet  been  taken.  Meanwhile  the  invading  force,  army  and 
fleet,  was  in  its  progress  towards  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  without  the 
least  preparations — and  what  was  still  worse,  without  any  combined 
and  concerted  plan— for  defending  the  heart  of  Greece.     The  loss 
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sustained  by  Xerxes  at  Thermopylae,  insignifieant  in  proportion  to 

his  vast  total,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  fresh  Grecian 
auxiliaries  which  he  now  acquired.  Not  merely  the  Malians,  Lok- 
rians,  and  Dorians,  but  also  the  great  mass  of  the  Bceotians,  with 
their  chief  town  Thebes,  all  except  Thespiae  and  Plattea,  now  joined 
him.  Demaratus,  his  Spartan  companion,  moved  forward  to  Thebes 
to  renew  an  ancient  tie  of  hospitality  with  the  Tliehan  oligarchical 
loader  Attaginus,  while  small  garrisons  w-ere  sent  by  Alexander  of 
Macedon  to  most  of  the  Bceotian  towns,  as  well  to  proiect  them  from, 
plunder  as  to  insure  their  tidelit}^  The  Thespians  on  the  other  hand 
abandoned  their  city  and  fled  into  Peloponnesus;  while  the  Plataeans, 
who  had  been  serving  aboard  the  Athenian  ships  at  Artemisiiim, 

were  disembarked  at  Chalkis  as  the  fleet  retreated,  for  the  purj^oseof 
marching  by  land  to  their  city  and  removing  their  families.  It  was 
not  only  the  land  force  of  Xerxes  which  had  been  thus  strengthened. 
His  fleet  also  had  received  some  accessions  from  Karystus  in  Eubcca, 
and  from  several  of  the  Cyclades — so  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
storm  at  Sepias  and  the  fights  at  Artemisium,  if  not  wholly  made  up, 
were  at  teast  in  part  repaired,  while  the  fleet  remained  still  prodigi- 
ously superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  near  fifty  years  after 
these  events,  the  Corinthian  envoys  reminded  Sparta  that  she  had 
allowed  Xerxes  time  to  arrive  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  at  the 

threshold  of  Peloponnesus,  before  she  took  any  adequate  pi-ecautions 
against  him:  a  reproach  true  almost  to  the  letter.  It  w%as  only  wdien 
roused  and  terrified  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Leonidas,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  other  Peloponnesians  began  to  put  forth 
their  full  strength.  But  it  was  then  too  late  to  perform  the  promise 
made  to  Athens  of  taking  up  a  position  in  B(iH)tia  so  as  to  protect 
Attica.  To  defend  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  all  that  they  now 
thought  of,  aiul  seemingly  all  that  w^as  now  open  to  them.  Thither 
th(w  rushed  with  all  their  available  population  under  the  conduct  of 
Kleombrotus  king  of  Sparta  (brother  of  Leotndas),  and  began  to  draw 
fortifications  across  it,  as  well  as  to  break  up  the  Skironian  road 
from  Megara  to  Corinth,  with  every  mark  of  anxious  energy.  The 
LactHhemonians,  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Corinthians,  Sik^'onians,  Ej)i- 
^daurians,  Phliasians,  Tnezenians,  and  Hermionians,  w^ere  all  ])resent 
here  in  full  nund)ers;  many  myriads  of  men  (bodies  of  10,000  each) 
working  and  bringing  materials  night  and  day.  As  a  defense  to 
themselves  tigainst  attack  by  land,  this  w^as  an  excellent  position; 
they  considered  it  as  their  last  chance,  abandoning  all  hope  of  suc- 
cessful resistance  at  sea.  But  they  forgot  that  a  fortified  isthmus 
was  no  protection  even  to  themselves  against  the  navy  of  Xerxes, 
while  it  professedly  threw  out  not  only  Attica,  but  also  ]\Iegara  and 
^txina.  And  thus  arose  a  new  i)eril  to  Greece  from  the  loss  of 
Thermopyhe;  no  other  position  could  be  found  which,  like  tliat 
memorable  strait,  comprehended  and  protected  at  once  all  the  Bejxi- 
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rate  cities.  The  disuuion  thus  produced  brought  them  within  a  hair's 
bread ih  of  ruin.^ 

If  the  causes  of  ahirm  were  great  for  the  PeJoponnesiaus,  yet  more 
desperate  did  the  position  of  the  Athenians  apjK^ar.  Expecting, 
according  to  agreement,  that  there  wouhi  be  a  Peloponnesmn  army 
in  B(eotia  ready  to  sustain  Leonidas,  or  at  any  rate  to  co-o])erate  in 
the  defense  of  Attica,  they  liad  taken  no  measures  to  remove  their 
families  or  proixTty.  But  they  saw  with  indignant  disappointment 
as  well  as  dismay,  on  retreating  from  Artemisium,  that  the  conqueror 
Avas  in  full  nuirch  from  Thermopyhie,  that  the  road  to  Attica  was 
open  to  him,  and  that  the  Peloporuiesians  were  absorbed  exclusively 
in  the  defense  of  their  own  isthnuis  and  their  ow^i  separate  existence. 
The  fleet  from  Artemisium  had  been  directed  to  muster  at  the  harbor 
of  Tro'zen,  there  to  await  sucli  re-enforcements  as  could  be  got 
together;  but  the  Athenians  entreated  Eurybiades  to  halt  at  Salamis, 
so%\s  to  allow  them  a  short  time  for  consuliation  in  the  critical  state 
of  their  affairs,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  transport  of  tlicir  l:imilies. 
While  Eurybiades  was  thus  staying  at  Salamis,  several  new  ships 
which  had  reached  Tru'zen  came  over  to  join  him;  and  in  this  way 
Salanns  became  for  a  time  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks,  witliout 
any  deliberate  intention  beforehand. 

Meanwhile  Thennstokles  and  the  Athenian  se«nmen  landed  at  Pha- 
lerum,  and  made  their  mournful  entry  into  Athens.  Gloomy  as  the 
prospect  appeared,  1  here  was  little  ro(Mn  for  difference  of  opinion, 
and  still  less  room  for  delay.  The  authorities  and  the  public  assem- 
bly at  once  issued  a  ])r(u*]amation,  enjoining  every  Athenian  to 
remove  his  family  out  of  the  country  in  the  best  way  he  could.  AVe 
may  conceive  the  state  of  tumult  and  terror  wliich  followed  on  this 

unexpected  proclamation,  when  we  reflect  that  it  had  to  be  circulated 
and  acted  upon  throughout  all  Attica,  from  Sunium  to  Oropus, 
within  the  narrow  space  of  less  tlian  six  days;  for  no  longer  interval 
elapsed  before  Xerxes  actually  arrived  at  Athens,  where,  indeed,  he 
might  have  arrived  even  sooner.  The  whole  Gncian  fleet  was  dcmbt- 
less  employed  in  carrying  out  the  luOpless  exiles;  mostly  to  Tr(ezen, 
where  a  kind  of  reception  tind  generous  support  were  provided  for 
them  (the  Tra»zenian  poi)ulati()n  being  seemingly  semi-Tonic,  and 
having  ancient  relations  of  religion  as  well  ms  of  traffic  with  Athens) 
— :but  in  part  also  to  ^Egina:  there  were,  however,  many  who  could 
not  or  would  not  go  farther  than  Salamis.  Thennstokles  impressed 
upon  the  sufferers  that  they  were  only  obeying  the  oracle,  which  had 
directed  them  to  abimdon  the  city  and  to  take  refugee  behind  the 
wooden  walls;  and  either  his  ])olicy,  or  the  mental  depression  of  the 
time,  gave  circulation  to  other  stories,  intimating  that  even  the  divine 
inmates  of  the  acro]iolis  were  for  a  while  deserting  it.  In  the  ancient 
temple  of  Athene  Polias  on  that  rock,  there  dwelt,  or  was  believed 

to  dwell,  as  guardian  to  the  sanetuary  and  familiar  attendant  of  the 
gocli^vss,  a  sacred  serpent,  for  whose  nourishment  a  honey-cake  was 
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placed  once  in  the  month.  The  honey-cake  had  been  hitherto  regu- 
larly consumed ;  but  at  this  fatal  moment  the  priestess  announced 
that  it  remained  untouched;  the  sacred  guardian  had  thus  set  the 
example  of  quitting  the  acropolis,  and  it  behoved  the  citizens  to  fol- 
low the  example,  confiding  in  the  goddess  herself  for  future  return 

and  restitution. 

The  migration  of  so  many  ancient  men,  women,  and  children,  was 
a  scene  of  tears  and  misery  inferior  only  to  tliat  which  would  have 
ensued  on  the  actual  capture  of  the  city.  Some  few  individuals,  too 
poor  to  hope  for  maintenance,  or  too  old  to  care  for  life,  elsewhere — 
confiding,  moreover  in  their  own  interpretation  of  the  wooden  wall 
which  tiie  Pythian  priestess  had  pronoimced  to  be  inexpugnable- 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  acropolis  along  with  the  administrators  of 
the  temph},  obstructing  the  entrance  or  western  front  with  wooden 
doors  and  ptdisades.  When  w^e  read  how  great  were  the  sufferings 
of  the  population  of  Attica  near  half  a  century  afterward,  compressed 
for  refuge  within  the  sp;icious  fortifications  of  Athens  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of 
the  incalculably  greater  misery  which  overwhelmed  an  emigrant 
population,  hurrying,  they  knew  not  whither,  to  escape  the  long  arm 
of  Xerxes.  Little  chance  did  there  seem  that  they  would  ever  revisit 
their  homes  except  as  his  slaves. 

In  the  midst  of  circumstances  thus  calamitous  and  threatening, 

neitlier  the  warriors  nor  the  leaders  of  Athens,  lost  their  energy: 
arm  as  well  as  mind  was  strung  to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  human  resolu- 
tion. Political  dissensions  were  suspended;  Themistokles  proposed 
to  the  people  a  decree,  and  obtained  their  sanction,  inviting  home 
all  who  were  under  sentence  of  temporary  banishment:  moreover 
lie  not  only  included,  but  even  specially  designated  among  them,  his 
own  great  opponent  Aristeides,  now^  in  the  third  year  of  ostracism. 
Xanthippus  the  accuser,  and  Kimon  the  son,  of  Miltiades,  were 
partners  in  the  same  emigration.  The  latter,  enrolled  by  his  scale 
of  fortune  among  the  horsemen  of  the  state,  was  seen  with  his  com- 
panions cheerfully  marching  through  the  Kerameikus  to  dedicate 
their  bridles  in  the  acropolis,  and  to  bring  away  in  exchange  some 
of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended,  thus  setting  an  example  of  ready 
service  on  shipboard,  instead  of  on  horseback.  It  was  absolutely 
essential  to  obtain  supplies  of  money,  partly  for  the  aid  of  the  poorer 
exiles,  but  still  more  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet:  yet  there  were 
no  funds  in  the  public  treasur}'.     But  the  senate  of  Areiopagus,  then 

composed  in  large  proportion  of  men  from  the  wealthier  classes,  put 
forth  all  its  public  authority  as  well  as  its  private  contributions  and 
example  to  others,  and  thus  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of  eight 
drachms  for  every  soldier  serving. 

This  timely  help  w^as  indeed  partly  obtained  by  the  inexhaustible 
resource  of  Themistokles,  who,  in  the  hurry  of  embarkation,  either 
discovered  or  pretended  that  the  Gorgon's  head  from  the  statue  of 
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Athene  W.1S  lost,  and  directing  upon  tliis  ground  every  man  s  baggage 
to  e  sel  cl  cd  rendered  anv  treasures,  winch  private  citizens  nugh 
he  oiS-  way.  available  to  the  pul.lic  serv.<-e.  By  tlje  most 
strenuous  t'torts  these  few  important  days  were  made  o  suftce  for 
removing  th  whole  populati.Jn  of  Atlica-those  ot  nuiitary  compe- 
tence "the  fleet  at  Saamls,-the  rest  to  some  place  of  'cfug.  - 
:  n.lr  w  tl,  -IS  much  in-oDerlv  as  tlie  case  admitted.  So  complete 
wfs'the  de  ertlon  ?tl  e  conufry  that  the  host  of  Xerxes  when  ,t 
Wimemastei  could  not  seize  and  carry  off  more  than  five  lu.ml red 
^rWmers  Moreover  the  fleet  itself,  which  had  been  l.rought  home 
FnmArtemS.  partially  dis=,hled,  was  quickly  repaned,  so.  tha  by  ^ 
the  time  tT.e   Persian  fleet  arrived,  it  was  again  m  something  like 

^^tl!eLm£id"fleet  which  had  now  got  together  at  Salamiscon- 
»i«ted  of  866  ship-^-a  force  greater  llian  at  Artcmisium.     Of  these, 
Scss  IhSilTvc.re  A.henifn ;  twenty  among  -Inch   however  were 
lent,  to  the  Chalkidians  and  manned  by  them.     Foitj  Lorinlhiau 
bWds    tldity  Iginetan,   twenty  iMegarian.  sixteen   LacedR.mon.an 
fifteen  Sikyonhu.!  ten  Epidaurian,  seven  from  Ambrakia  and  as  many 
from  ErelHa  five  from  Tnezen.  tl.r.e  from  Ilennione,  and  the  same 
n Zber  from  Lev.kas;  two  from  Keos,   two   from  Styra,  and  one 
from  kvhnos    four  fom  Na.vos.  dispatched  as  a  contmgent  to  the 
San  11  r  but  brought  by  the  choice  of  their  captams  an.l  seanveii 
fo  Sal'  1    s  -d    these  irirc^ies.  together  with  a  small  sq"i;<l'-"n  of 
Jheinf"  or  vessels  calU'd  pentekonters.  made  up  the  total.    From  the 
Jrea   Grecian  cifies  in  Ita  v  there  appeared  <mly  one  trireme,  a  volun- 
nnt^.i     eu.Zped   and  comman.Ud   by  an  eminent  citizen   named 
B^'^dVusTS  victor  at  the  Pythian  ^;-'-'%^^SZ^::^^{^ 
thii-Tn  trifle  lar"-er  than  the  ccmibmed  lorce  (S.>b  ships)  coiccica  uy 
t  ^Asia  ic  G  eeks  at  Lade,  fifteen  years  earlier,  during  the  Ionic 
revc.lt      We  may  doubt,  however,  whether  this  total,  borrowed  from 
>Ie-    iotus  be  not  larger  than  that  wliidi  actually  fought  a  little 
Stirw^rd  a    the  battle  <.f  Salamis,  ami  which  ^sehy  us  gives  decid- 
P  llv  as  c ,  sis   ng  of  300  sail,  in  addition  to  t(m  prime  and  chosen 
&     T  Id-  "at  poet,  himsJlf  oneof  the  combatants,  and  speaking 
fif  drama  riresented  only  seven  years  after  the  battle,  is  better 
•mthoritv  on  tlie  point  even  than  Herodotus.  .  f 

1  ml  v°"^^^  the  fleet  mustered  at  Salamis,  and  the  Athenian  popu-  i 
lation  reii  oved  when  Xer.xes  and  his  host  overran  the  .lese.ed 
!,,nn-v  his  fleet  occupying  the  roadstead  of  Phalerv.m  with  the 
CO  ri  uli<  nh"  I?b  md  fSrce  had  been  put  in  motion  under  tlie 
^.kla  ce  o  he  Thessalians,  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle  of 
&n  mX  and  he  was  assured  by  some  Ar<:adians  who  came  to 
seer"e^ice^  d  thePeloponnesiani  were,  even  at  that  moment 
omured  wHl  the  clebration  of  t he  Olympic  games.  What  pri/.e 
does  he  victor  receive  ?"  he  asked.  Upon  the  rep  y  made,  that  the 
pri^  warnohiug  more  than  a  wreath  of  the  wild  olive,  Intuu- 
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taechmes  son  of  the  monarch's  nncle  Artabanus  is  said  to  have  burst 
forth,  notwitlistanding  the  displeasure  both  of  the  monarch  himself 
and  of  tlie  bystanders — "  Heavens,  Mardonius,  what  manner  of  men 
are  these  airjiinst  whom  thou  hast  brought  us  to  fight!  men  wiio 
contend  not  for  money,  but  for  honor!  "  Whether  tliis  be  a  remark 
really  delivered,  or  a  dramatic  illustration  imagined  by  some  con- 
temporary of  Herodotus,  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  as  l)ringing  to 
view  a  charact  eristic  of  Hellenic  life,  which  contrasts  not  merely 
with  the  manners  of  contemporary  Orientals,  but  even  with  those  of 
the  carder  Greeks  themselves  during  the  Homeric  times. 

Among  all  the  varlou-;  Greeks  between  Thermopyhe  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Attica,  there  were  none  except  the  Phokians  disposed  to  refuse 
submission;  and  they  refused  only  because  the  paramount  influence 

of  their  bitter  enemies  tlie  Thes.saiiaiis  made  them  despair  of  obtain- 
ing favorable  terms.  Nor  woidd  they  even  listen  to  a  proposition 
of  the  Thessalians,  who,  boasting  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  guide 
as  they  pleased  the  terrors  of  the  Persian  host,  offered  to  insin*e 
lenient  treatment  to  the  territory  of  Phokis,  provided  a  sum  of  fifty 
talents  were  paid  to  them.  The  proposition  being  indignantly 
refused,  they  condticted  Xerxes  through  the  little  territory  of  Doris, 
which  tnedisad  and  escaped  plimder.  into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Kephisus,  among  the  towns  of  the  inflexible  Phokians.  All  of  them 
were  found  deserted;  the  inhal)itants  having  previously  escaped 
either  to  the  wide-spreading  summit  of  Parnassus  called  Tilhorea,  or 
even  still  farther,  across  that  mountain  into  the  territory  of  the 
Ozolian  Lokrians.  Ten  or  a  dozen  small  Phokian  towns,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  were  Elateia  and  Hyampolis,  were  sacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  invaders.  Even  AXvx:,  with  its  temple  and  oracle 
of  Apollo,  was  no  better  treated  than  the  rest;  all  tlie  sacred  treasures 
were  pillaged,  and  it  was  then  burnt.  From  Panopeus  Xerxes  de- 
tached a  body  of  men  to  plunder  Delphi,  marching  with  Ids  main 
army  through  Bcrotia,  in  which  country  he  fotmd  all  the  towns 
submissive  and  willing,  except  Thespiae  and  Plataea;  both  of  them 
had  been  deserted  by  their  citizens,  and  both  were  now^  burnt. 
From  hence  he  conducted  his  army  into  the  abandoned  territory  of 
Attica,  reaching  without  resistance  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  at 
Athens. 

'^  Very  different  was  the  fate  of  that  division  which  he  had  detached 
from  Panopeus  against  Delphi.  Apollo  defended  his  temple  here 
more  vigorously  than  at  Abie.  The  cupidity  of  the  Persian  king  was 
stimulated  by  accounts  of  the  boundless  Avealth  accumulated  at 
Delphi,  especially  the  profuse  donations  of  Croesus.  The  Dclphians, 
in  the  extreme  of  alarm,  while  thc}^  sought  safet}^  for  themselves  on 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  and  for  their  families  by  transport  across 
the  gulf  into  Achaia,  consulted  the  oracle  whether  they  should  cany 
awa}^  or  bury  the  sacred  treasures.  Apollo  directed  them  to  leave 
the  treasures  untouched,  saying  that  he  was  com])etent  himself  to 
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and  wl.en  the  j  cf''  .";,"'"' ',  ^rmYs  of  Puinassus  which  conilucis  to 
thatruggodpath  UKlci  IhcsUtpuinsoi  1       „  _o„  a  sudden, 

?*^'Pu ■  ftnl^S'^^^VZA^^  "^  I'  "moVutai..  crags  detached 
dreadful  thunder  was  nii  lu  ^  deafonin-'  noise  among  them, 
then..selves  and  '""^'f '  ;>«;  '^  ^^  ^.^ifoVu    vas^dso  heard  from   the 

^  ♦!      pu^ki-ni  Philonielus      On  this  occasion,  as  will  l)e  8ccn  pus 
HdU    ,1 '  rtal  l>t' 'tSol-s  Of  U.e  treasures  were  the  couqtterors  at  i^ala- 

him  tlie  members  ot  the  Feisistia  u    ''""?•>  ,,,^,„i,,,,  exiles  attached 
their  restoraticm  "'-- y/^^r.   .Vw^^dlSn^V.leserted.  the 

\"  "if'.'i  o         n  coH  (•  Hi    n  t heT< n,p\^^     ventured  to  defy  him;  nor 
handful  ot  mencoiiu^Ka  i n  u  c         ".        .,  ^^  preserve  the 

"''t?,';S':  li,;    i(«]0  fe/.m?  from  o«  lo  .vest,  l.y  500  tool  I»™(1 

northwest,  called  ^ •;;;^'^  :,J;;, \^  '  t  nis^ilcs  the  wood-work 
may  venture  "l'""  'l«f\\\":';''"V,.;,i,,"  „  i,  nndtitu.los  <,f  arrows 
before  the  gates;  '''f.  ^•.  '  f  ^  P;'|\"n  'xhe  wooden  palisades  and 
with  bnrutng  tow  ^^"^^  ^^dZ^ c<HV^^»i^d:  hut  when  the  Per- 
S:"r\lc{';:rotrt'o\hrui.r  by  Ihe  westc-u  road  leading  up  to 
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the  i^ate,  the  undaunted  little  garrison  still  kept  them  at  hay,  having 
provided  vast  stones,  which  they  rolled  down  upon  them  in  the  ascent. 
For  a  time,  the  great  king  seemed  likely  to  he  driven  to  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  blockade;  but  at  length  some  adventurous  men  among  the 
besiegers  tried  to  scale  the  precipitous  rock  before  them  on  its  north- 
ern stdc,  hard  l)y  the  temple  or  chapel  of  Aglaurus.  which  lay  nearly 
in  front  of  the  Persian  position,  bur  behind  the  gates  and  the  western 
ascent.  Here  the  rock  was  njiturally  so  inaccessible,  that  it  was 
altogether  unguarded,  and  seemingly  even  unfortified:  moreover  the 
attention  of  the  little  i»arrison  was  all  concentrated  on  the  host  which 
fronted  the  gates.  Hence  the  separate  escalading  party  were  enabled 
to  accomplish  their  object  unobserved,  and  to  reach  the  summit  in 
the  rear  of  the  garrison';  who  deprived  of  their  last  hope,  either  cast 
themselves  headlong  from  the  walls,  or  tied  for  safety  to  the  inner 
temple.  The  successful  escaladers  opened  the  gates  to  the  entire 
Persian  host,  and  the  whole  acropolis  was  presently  in  their  hands. 
Its  defenders  were  slain,  its  temples  pillaged,  and  alMts  dwellings 
and  buildings,  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  consigned  to  the  tiames. 
The  citadel  of  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes  by  a  surprise, 
very  much  the  same  as  that  which  had  placed  Sardis  in  those  of 

Cyrus.  .         .    1     . 

Thus  was  divine  prophecy  fulfilled:  Attica  passed  entirely  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the  conllagration  of  Sardis  was 
retaliated  upon  the  home  and  citadel  of  its  cai)tors,  as  it  also  was 
upon  their  sacred  temple  of  Eleusis.  Xerxes  iinmydiately  dispatched 
to  Susa  intelligence  of  the  fact,  which  is  said  to  have  excited  unmea- 
sured demonstrations  ot  jov,  confuting  seemingly  the  gloomy  pre- 
dictions of  his  uncle  Artabanus.  On  the  next  day  but  one,  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  his  suite  received  his  orders,  or  perhaps  obtained 
his  permission,  to  go  and  otYer  sacrifice  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  acro- 
polis, and  atone,  "if  possible,  for  the  desecraticm  of  the  ground. 
They  discovered  thtit  the  sacred  olive  tree  near  the  chapel  of  Erech- 
theus,  the  especial  gift  of  the  goddess  Athene,  though  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  the  recent  liames,  had  already  thrown  out  a  fresh  shoot  of 
one  cubit  long:  at  least  the  piety  of  restored  Athens  afterward 
believed  this  encouraiiing  portent,  as  well  as  that  which  was  said  to 
have  been  seen  by  I)ika3us  (an  Athenian  companion  of  the  Peisistra- 
tids)  in  the  Thriasian  plan.  It  was  now  the  day  set  apart  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusiniau  mysteries;  and  though  in  this  sorrow- 
ful year  there  was  no  celebration,  nor  any  Athenians  in  the  territory, 
Dikiiius  still  fancied  tliat  he  beheld  the  dusi  and  heard  tlie  loud 
multitudinous  chant,  which  was  wont  to  accompany  in  ordinary 
times  the  processional  m;irch  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  He  would 
even  have  revealed  the  fact  to  Xerxes  himself,  luul  not  Demaratus 
deterred  him  from  doing  so:  but  he  construed  it  as  an  evidence  that 
the  goddesses  themselves  were  passing  over  from  Eleusis  to  help  the 
Athenians  at  Salamis.     Yet  whatever  may  have  been  received  m 
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after  times,  on  that  day  certainly  no  raan  conld  believe  in  the  speedy 
resurrection  of  conquered  Athens  as  a  free  city;  not  even  if  he  had 
witnessed  the  portent  of  the  burnt  olive  tree  suddenly  sprouting 
afresh  with  preternatural  vi«^or.  So  hopeless  did  the  circumstances 
of  the  Atlienians  then  appear,  not  less  to  their  confederates  assem- 
bled at  Salamis  than  to  the  victorious  Persians. 

About  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  acropolis,  the  Persian  fleet 
also  arrived  safely  in  tlic  l)ay  of  Phaleruni,  re-enforecd  l)y  ships  from 
karystus  as  well  as  from  various  islands  of  the  Cycladts,  so  that 
Herodotus  reckons  it  to  have  been  as  strong-  as  before  the  terrible 
Storm  at  Se])ias  Akte;  an  estimate  certainly  not  admissible. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  Xerxes  himself  dcM  ended  to  the  shore  to 
insi)ect  the  fleet,  as  well  as  to  take  counsel  with  the  various  naval 
leaders  about  the  expediency  of  attacking  the  hostile  fleet,  now  so 
near  him  in  the  narrow  strait  between  Salanus  and  the  coasts  of 
Attica.  He  invited  them  all  to  take  their  seats  in  an  assembly, 
wherein  the  King  of  Sidon  occupied  the  flist  place  and  the  king  of 
Tyre  the  second.  Tlie  question  was  put  to  each  of  them  separately 
by  Mardonius,  and  when  we  learn  that  all  pronounced  in  lavor  of 
immediate  fighting,  we  may  l)e  satisfled  that  the  decided  opinion  of 
Xerxes  himself  nuist  have  been  well  known  to  them  beforehand. 
One  exceptiim  alone  was  found  to  this  unanimity— Artemisia,  queen 
of  Halikarnassus  in  Karia;  into  whose  moutii  llenulotus  ])uts  a  speech 
of  some  length,  deprecating  all  klea  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  strait 
of  Salamis— predicting  that  if  the  land  force  were  moved  forward  to 
attack  Peloponnesus,  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  fleet  at  Salamis  would. 
return  to  the  protection  of  iheir  own  honies,  and  that  thus  the  fleet 
would  disperse,  tin;  rather  as  there  was  little  or  no  food  in  the  island 
— and  intinniting,  besides,  unmeasured  contempt  forthe  ethcacy  of  the 
Persian  fleet  and  seamen  as  comjiared  with  the  Greek,  as  well  as  for 
the  subject  contingents  of  Xerxes  generally.  That  Queen  Artemisia 
gave  this  prudent  counsel,  there  is  no  reason  to  question;  and  the  his- 
torian of  Halikarnassus  may  have  had  means  of  hearing  the  grounds 
on  which  her  opinion  rested.  But  1  And  a  ditticulty  in  believing 
that  she  can  have  pul)licly  delivered  any  such  estimate  of  the  mari- 
time subjects  of  Persia;  an  estimates  not  merely  insulting  to  all  who 
heard  it,  but  at  the  time  not  just — though  it  had  come  to  be  nearer 
the  truth  at  the;  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  and  though  Artem- 
isia herself  may  have  lived  to  entertain  the  conviction  afterward. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  reasons,  the  historian  tells  us  that 
friends  as  well  as  rivals  were  astonished  at  her  rashness  in  dissuading 
the  monarch  from  a  naval  battle,  and  expected  that  she  would  be  put 
to  death.  But  Xerxes  heard  the  advice  with  perfect  good  temper, 
and  even  esteemed  the  Karian  (piecm  the  more  liighly;  though  he 
resolved  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  or  his  own  opinion,  should 
be  acted  upon.     Orders   were   accordingly  issued   for   tlie  fleet  to 
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attack  the  next  day,  and  for  the  land  force  to  move  forward  toward 

Pelopormesus. 

Whilst,  on  the  shore  of  Phalerum,  an  omnipotent  will  compelled 
seeming  unanimity  and  precluded  all  real  deliberation— great  indeed 
was  the  contrast  presented  by  tiie  neighboring  Greek  armament  at 
Salamis;  among  the  members  of  which  unmeasured  dissension  had 
been  reigning.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Greek  fleet  had 
orio'inaliy  got  together  at  that  island,  not  with  any  view  of  making 
it  a  naviU  station,  but  simply  in  order  to  cover  and  assist  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Athenians.     This  object  being  accomplished,  and  Xerxes 

being  already  in  Attica,  Eurybiades  convoked  the  chiefs  to  consider 

what  position  was  the  Attest  for  a  naval  engagement.  Most  of  them, 
especially  those  from  Peloponnesus,  were  averse  to  remaining  at 
Salamis,  and  proposed  that  the  fleet  should  be  fransferred  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Cormth,  where  it  would  be  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  Peloponnesian  land-force,  so  that  in  case  of  defeat  at  sea, 
the  ships  would  And  protection  on  shore  and  the  men  would  join  in 
land  service— while  if  worsted  in  a  naval  action  ne<n*  Salamis,  they 
would  be  enclosed  in  an  island  from  whence  there  were  no  hopes  of 
escape.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  a  messenger  arrived  with  news 
of  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  Athens  and  her  acropolis  by  the 
Persians.  Such  was  the  terror  produced  by  this  intelligence,  that 
some  of  the  chiefs,  without  even  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
and  the  Anal  vote,  eiuitted  the  council  forthwith,  and  began  to  hoist 
sail,  or  prepare  their  rowers,  for  departure.  The  majorify  eiune  to 
a  formal  vote  for  removing  to  the  Isthmus;  but  as  night  was 
approaching,  actual  removal  was  deferred  until  the  next  morning. 

Now  was  felt  the  want  of  a  position  like  that  of  Thermopylae, 
which  had  served  as  a  protection  to  all  the  Greeks  at  once,  so  as  to 
check  the  growth  of  separate  fears  and  interests.  We  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  Peloponnesian  chfefs— the  Corinthians  in  particular, 
who  furnished  so  large  a  naval  contingent,  and  within  whose  terri- 
tory the  land-battle  at  the  Isthmus  seemed  about  to  take  place- 
should  manifest  such  an  obstinate  reluctance  to  Aght  at  Salamis,  and 
should  insist  on  removing  to  a  position  where,  in  case  of  naval 
defeat,  they  could  assist,  and  be  assisted  by,  their  own  soldiers  on 
land.  On 'the  other  hand,  Salamis  was  not  only  the  most  favorable 
position,  in  consequence  of  its  narrow  strait,  for  the  inferior  num- 
bers of  the  Greeks,  but  could  not  be  abandoned  without  breakmg 
up  the  unity  of  the  allied  fleet:  since  Megara  aixl  ^gina would  thus 
be  left  uncovered,  and  the  contiirnents  of  each  would  immediately 
retire  for  the  defense  of  their  own  homes,— while  the  Athenians  also, 
a  large  port4on  of  whose  expatriated  families  were  in  Salamis  and 
^E*nna  would  be  in  like  mamier  distracted  from  combined  maritime 
efforts  at  the  Isthmus.  If  transferred  to  the  latter  place,  ])robably 
not  even  the  Peloponnesians  themselves  w^ould  have  remained  in  one 
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body  for  the  squadrons  of  Epidauriis,  Trcezen,  Hermione, 
each  feariDg  that  the  Persian  fleet  niiirht  make  a  descent  on  one  or 
other  of  these  separate  ports,  would  ij^o  home  to  repel  such  a  eon- 
tin^^ency  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Eurybiades  to  keep  ihem  together. 
Hence  the  order  of  quittini^^Salamisand  repairing  to  the  Isthmus  was 
nothing  less  tlian  a  sentence  of  extinction  for  ail  combined  maritime 
defense:  and  it  thus  became  doubly  abhorrent  to  all  those  who,  like 
the  Athenians,  ^ginetans,  and  Megarians,  were  also  lend  hy  their 
own  separate  safety  to  cling  to  the  defense  of  Salamis.  In^Pite  ot 
all  such  opposition,  however,  and  in  spile  of  the  protest  of  1  hemis- 
tokles  the  obstinate  determinalion  of  the  Pelopounesian  leaders 
carried  the  vote  for  retreat,  and  each  of  them  went  to  his  ship  to  pre- 
pare for  it  on  the-  following  morning.         ^ 

When  Themistokles  returned  to  his  ship,  with  the  gloom  ot  this 
melancholy  resolution  full  upon  his  mind,  and  with  the  necessity  of 
providmg  for  removal  of  the   expatriated  Athenian  iamihes  in  the 
island  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  sciuadron— he  found  an  Athenian 
friend  named  Mnesiphilus,  who  asked  him  what  the  synod  of  chiefs 
had  determined.     Concerning  this  IVlnesiphihis,  who  is  mentioned 
generally  as  a  sagacious  practical  politician,  we  unfortunately  have 
no  particulars:  but  it  must  have  heen  no  common  man  whom  fame 
selected,  truly  or  falsely,  as  the  inspiring  genius  of  Themistokles. 
On  learning  what  had  been   resolved,  Mnesiphilus  burst   out  into 
remonstrance  on  the  utter  ruin  which  its  execution  would  entail: 
there  would  presently   be   neither  any  united   fleet  to  flght,  nor  any 
ajTcrreo-ate  cause  and  country  to  fight  for.     He  vehemently   urged 
fTreniistokles  again   to  open    the   question,  and   to  press  by  every 
'  means  in  his  power  for  a  recall  of  the  vote  in  favor  of  retreat,  as  Avell 
as  for  a  positive  resolution  to  stay  and  fight  at  Salamis.     Themis- 
tokles had  already  in  vain  tried  to  enforce  the  same  view:  but  though 
he  was  disheartened  by  ill-success,  the  remonstrances  of  a  respected 
friend  struck  him  so  forcibly  as  to  induce  him  to  renew  his  efforts. 
He  went  instantly  to  the  sliip  of  Eurvbiades,  asked  permission  to 
speak  to  him,  and  being  invited  aboard,  reopened  with  him  alone  the 
Whole   subicct  of  the  past  discussion,  enforcing  his  own  views  as 
emphatically  as  he  could.     In  this  private  communication,  all  the 
ar<niments  bearing  upon  the  case  were  more  unsi)aringly  laid  o])eu 
than   it  had  been  possible  to  do  in  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs,  who 
would  have  been  insulted  if  openly  told  that  they  were  likely  to 
desert  the  fleet  when  once  removed  from  Salamis.     Speaking  thus 
freely  and  confidentially,  and  speaking  to  Eurybiades  alone,  Theinis- 
tokles  was  enable  to  brinii;  him  partially  round,  and  even  prevailed 
ti]>on  him  to  convene  a  fresh  svnod.     So  soon  as  this  synod  had 
assembled,   even  before  Eurybiades  had  explained  the  obieet  ami 
formally  opened  the  discussion,  Themistokles  addressed  himselt  to 
each  of  the  chiefs  separately,  pouring  forth  at  large  his  fears  and 
anxiety  as  to  the  abandonment  of  Salamis:  insomuch  that  the  toriu. 
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thian  Adeimantus  rebuked  him  by  saying--'^  Themistokles,  those 
who  in  the  public  festival-matches  rise  up  before  the  proper  signal, 
are  scourged."  '^True  (rejoined  the  Athenian),  but  those  who  lag 
behind  the  signal  win  no  crowns."  -,     ,       ,     i      • 

Eurybiades  then  explained  to  the  synod  that  doubts  had  arisen  in 
his  mind  and  that  he  called  them  together  to  reconsider  the  previous 
resolve :  upon  which  Themistokles  began  the  debate.  He  vehemently 
enforced  the  necessity  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  sea  of  Salamis  and 
not  in  the  open  waters  at  the  Isthmus-as  well  as  of  preserving 
Me^ara  and  ^gina ;  contending  that  a  naval  victory  at  Salamis  would 
be  not  less  effective  for  the  defense  of  Peloponnesus  than  if  it  took 
place  at  the  Isthmus;  whereas,  if  the  fleet  were  withdrawn  to  the 
h  ter  point,  they  would  only  draw  the  Persians  after  them.  More- 
over he  did  not  o.nit  to  add,  that  the  Athenians  had  a  prophecy 
assuring  to  them  victory  in  this,  their  own  island.  But  his  speech 
made  little  impression  on  the  Pelopounesian  chiefs;  who  were  even 
exasperated  at  bein-  again  summoned,  to  reopen  a  debate  alieady 
CO  cluded,-and  concluded  in  a  way  which  they  deemed  essentia  to 
their  safety.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Corinthian  Adeiman  us,  especially, 
this  feelinp  of  anger  burst  all  bounds.  He  sharply  denounced  the 
presumption  of  Themistokles,  and  bade  him  be  silent  as  a  man  who 
had  now  no  free  Grecian  city  to  represent-Athens  being  m  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  contend  hat  Eury- 
biades had  no  right'to  count  the  vote  ^f  Themistokles^^^^^^^^^  latter 
could  produce  some  free  city  as  accrediting  him  to  the  s}  nod.    Such 

an  attack,  alike  ungenerous  and  insane,  upon  the  leader  of  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  fleet,  demonstrates  the  ungovernable  inipatience  of 
he  CWthians  to  car/y  away  the  fleet  to  their  Isthmus.  It  provo^^^^^^ 
a  bitter  retort  ao-ainst  them  from  Themistokles,  who  reminded  them 
that  while  he  had  around  him  200  well-manned  ships,  he  could  pro- 
cue  Ir  himself  anywhere  both  city  and  territory  as  good  or  better 
l^lian  Corinth.  But  he  now  saw  clearly  that  it  was  hopeless  to  think 
of  enforcing  his  policy  by  argument,  and  that  nothing  would  succeed 
ScepUhe  direct^ani^la|e  o?  intimidation.  IJumin^^t^^^^^^^^^^ 
111(1  addrossiii"-  him  personally,  he  said— "It  tliou  wit  stay  acre, 
aud  flo-ht  bravely  here,  all  will  turn  out  well;  but  if  thou  wilt  no 
8tav  thou  wilt  bring  Hellas  to  ruin.  For  with  us,  a  1  our  means  of 
wir  are  contained  in  our  ships.  Be  tliou  yet  persuaded  by  me.  If 
not  we  Athenians  shall  mij|.  ate  with  our  families  on  board  just  as 
we  are  to  Siris  in  Italy,  which  is  ours  from  of  ok.  and  which  the 
'  nronhe'cies  announce  that  we  are  one  day  to  colonize,  ^ou  chiefs 
C  Xen  bereft  of  allies  like  us.  will  hereafter  recollect  what  I  am 

"XirvSC  had  before  been  nearly  convinced  by  the  impressive 
nlrid?u-  of  ThemistoUles.  But  this  last  downright  menace  chncl.ed 
b  s  le"ermination  and  probably  stniek  dumb  even  the  Corinthian 
J^d  Klo  Z  Saa  opixTncuts:  for  it  was  but  too  plain,  that  without 
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the  Athenians  the  fleet  was  powerless.  He  did  not  liowevcr  put  tlie 
question  again  to  vote,  but  toolc  upon  liininelf  to  rescinii  the  pre- 
vious resolution,  and  to  issue  orders  for  staying  at  Salaniis  to  flglit. 
In  tliis  order  nil  acquiesced,  willing  or  unwilling.  The  succeeding 
dawn  saw  them  preparing  for  fight  instead  of  for^ retreat,  and  invok- 
ing the  protection  and  companionship  of  the  ^]akid  heroes  of  Sala- 
niis— Telanion  and  Ajax:  they  even  sent  a  trireme  to  .^Sgina  to 
implore  /Eakus  himself  and  the  renmiidng  ^akids.  It  seems  to 
liavc  been  on  this  same  daj',  also,  tliat  tlie  resolution  of  fighting  at 
Salamis  was  taken  by  Xerxes,  whose  fleet  was  seen  in  motion,  towards 
the  close  of  the  day,  preparing  for  attack  the  ne.xt  morning. 

But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  not  ventiuing  to  disobey  the  orders, 
of  the  Spartan  admiral,  still  retained  unabated  iheir  former  fears  and 
reluctance,  which  begau  again  after  a  short  interval  to  prevail  over 
the  formidable  menace  of  Themislokles,  and  were  further  strenglh- 
cncd  by  the  advices  from  the  Isthmus.  Tlie  niesseng(  r  from  that 
quarter  depicted  the  trepidation  and  affright  of  their  abi-ent  brethren 
while  coustnictiiig  their  cross-wall  at  that  point,  to  resist  the  impend- 
ing land  invasion.  Why  were  they  not  there  also,  to  join  hands  and 
to  help  in  the  defense, — even  if  worsted  at  sea, — at  least  on  land, 
instead  of  wtisting  their  efforts  in  defense  of  Attica,  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  eneni}'?  Such  were  the  eomplainis  which  passed  from 
man  to  man,  with  many  a  hitter  exclamation  against  the  insanity  of 
Eurybiades:  at  length  the  common  feeling  liroke  out  in  pul)lic'aiid 
mutinous  manifestation,  and  a  fresh  synod  of  the  chiefs  was  <lenir.n<ied 
and  convoked.  Here  the  same  angry  debate,  and  the  same  irrecon- 
cilable difference,  was  again  renewed;  the  Pelo])oiinesian  chiefs 
clamoring  for  immediate  departure,  while  the  Athenians,  .^Eginetans, 
and  Megariaus  were  equally  urgent  in  favor  of  staying  to  tight.  It 
was  evident  to  Themistokles  that  the  majority  of" voles  among  the 
chiefs  wtmld  be  against  him,  in  spite  of  tiie  orders  of  Eurybiades; 
and  the  disastrous  crisis,  destined  to  deinive  Greece  of  all  united 
iiiuriliine  defense,  appeared  imminent — when  he  resorted  to  one  last 
Btratageni  to  meet  the  desperate  emergency  by  rendering  flight  impos- 
silile.  Contriving  a  pretext  for  stealing  away  from  the  synod,  he 
dispatched  a  trusty  messenger  across  the  strait  with  a  sec"ret  com- 
nuinication  to  the  Persian  generals,  Sikinnus  Ids  slave — seemingly 
an  Asiatic  Greek  wlio  uiider.stood  Persian  and  had  peihaps  been  sold 
dining  tlie  late  Ionic  revolt,  but  whose  superior  ([iialiiies  are  marked 
hy  the  fact  that  he  had  the  care  and  teaching  of  the  children  of  his 
master — was  instructed  to  acquaint  them  privately  in  the  name  of 
Themistokles,  who  was  represented  as  wishing  success  at  heart  to 
the  Persians,  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  not  only  in  the  utmost  alarm, 
meditating  immediate  flight,  but  that  the  various  portions  of  it  were 
in  sueh  violent  dissension,  that  they  were  more  lik(  ly  to  fight  again.st 
each  other  than  against  any  common  enemy.  A  splendid  oi)portunity 
(it  was  added)  was  thus  opened  to  the  Persians,  if  they  chose  to  uvftil 
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themselves  of  it  without  delay,  first  to  inclose  and  prevent  their 
fl  X  and  then  to  attack  a  disunited  body,  many  of  whom  would, 
when' the  combat  begau,  openly  espoiise  the  Persian  catjse 

Such  was  the  important  cominunicalion  dispalcl  ed  by  Themis- 
tokles across  the  narrow  strait  (only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  at 
the  narrowest  part)  which  divides  Salamis  from  the  neighboring  con- 
tnen    on  which  the  enemy  were  posted.     It  was  delivered  with  so 
much  address  as  to  produce  the  exact  impression  which  he  intemled, 
Zl  the  glorious  success  which  followed  caused  it  to  pass  for  a 
SpleudwTtraagem:  had  defeat  ensued,  his  name  would  have  been 
com-ed  with  infamy.     What  surprises  us  the  most  is    that  after 
halhi-  rScd  signal  honor  from  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  as  a 
S-cm   Themistokles  lived  to  take  credit  for  it  during  the  exile 
of  his1a tter  days,  as  a  capital  service  rendered  to  the  Persian  mona re 
It  I  not   mnrobable  when  we  reflect  upon  the  desperate  condition 
S  Gi"c  an  E  at  t^e  nioment,  that  such  facility  of  double  mter- 
nretoUou  was  in  part  his  inducement  for  sending  the  message 
"^^  It  appears  to  have  been  delivered  to  Xerxes  shortlv  after  he  had 
issued    is  orders  for  fighting  on  the  next  morning;  and  he  entered  so 
3  Iv  hiio  the  scheme,  as"  to  direct  his  generals  to  close  up  the 
Kt  S  Salamis  on  both  sides  during  the  night,  to  Hje  north  as  well 
as  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Salamis,  at  the  risk  of  their  lieads  if 
vnj  opening  were  left  for  the  Greeks  to  esc.ipe.     The  station  of  the 
numerousPersian  fleet  was  along  the  coast  of  Attica-ils  hcad,iuar- 
teTweie  in    he  bay  of  Phalenrm,  but  doubtless  parts  ot  it  would 
occunv  those  three  natural  harbors,  as  yet  unimproved  by  art  which 
S/ed  to  tl  c  deine  of  Peirmus-and  would  perhaps  exten.l  besules 
to  other  iwtions  of  the  western  coast  southward  of  Plnileium ;  wh  le 
thc"Grek  fleet  was  in  the  harbor  of  the  town  called  Salam-.s,  m    he 

ortion  of  the  island  facing  Mount  .Egaleos  in  Attica.  During  the 
Eh  lit  a  portion  of  the  Persian  fleet,  sailing  from  Pemeus  "orthward 
a  i'tl.e  western  coast  of  Attica,  closed  round  to  the  north  of  the 
town -ml  uXr  of  Salamis,  so  as  to  shut  up  the  northern  issue  from 
thrstnitonthesideof  Ele.isis;  while  another  portion  blocked  up 
t  e  o  "le  •  ^siue  between  Peirseus  and  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 

s  and   landing  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  desert  island  of  Psj  t- 

aSne  .^  o  Fhat  corner.  These  measures  were  all  taken  during  the 
nllu  tpirvent  the  anticipated  flight  of  the  G'-«ck«,  and  hen  to 
"u-  ck  them  in  the  narrow  strait  close  on  their  own  i.arbor,  the  next 


""Meurwhile  thit  an-rv  controversv  among  the  Grecian  chiefs,  in 
thf inidrt  of  ^.Sch  Tlie^^istoldes  had  se-it  9^^ '"---»  e.noy  com 
tinned  without  abatement  ami  ^vUhout  dec.  ton.  It  ^;  ^^  ;<;  !  "^^^^^ 
of  the  Athenian  general  to  prolong  the  j;-^':;/^''^,,'^„,|nm've  ^en^ 
concluding  vote,  until  the  ^^°^^  *^^^,,;'^'^,f"^  ,  ,vas  nowise  diflicuU  in 
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that  of  naval  force  on  the  other— especially  as  Euryhiadcs  himself 
^vaa  favorable  to  the  view  of  Themistokles.     Accordingly  the  debate 
was  still  unlinislied  at  niuhtfall,  and  either  continued   all   night,  or 
was  adjourned  to  an  liour  before  daybreak  on  the  following  inorning 
—when  an  incident,  interestini?  as  well  as  important,  gave  to  it  a  new 
turn      The  ostracized  Ansteides  arrived  at  b^alamis  from  ^gma. 
Since  the  revocation  of  his  sentence— a  revocation  proposed  l>y  The- 
mistokles himself— he  had  had  no  opi^ortunity  of  revisiting  Athens, 
and  he  now  for  the  first  lime  rejoined  his  countrymen  m  their  exile 
at  Salamis;  not  uninformed  of  the  dissensions  raging,  and  of  the 
impatience  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  retire  to  the  L^thmus.     He  was 
the  first  to  briii"-  the  news  that  such  retirement  had  become  imimic- 
ticable  from  the  position  of  the  Persian  lleet,  which  his  own  vessel 
in  comin<^  from  ^gina  had  only  eluded  under  favor  of  night.     He 
caused  Themistokles  to  be  invited  out  from  the  assem])led  synod  of 
chiefs-  and  after  a  generous  exordium  wherein  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  their  rivalry  would  for  the  future  be  only  a  comi)etition  in  doing 
o-ood  to  their  common  country,  apprised  him  that  the  ncAV  movement 
of  the  Persians  excluded  all  hope  of  now  reaching  the  Isthmus,  and 
rendered  farther  debate  useless.     Themistokles  expressed  his  joy  at 
the  intelligence;  communicating  his  own  secret  message  whereby  he 
h'ld  himself  brou^dit  the  movement  about,  in  order  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  chiefs  might  be  forced  to  fight  at  Salamis  even  against  their 
own  consent.     He,  moreover,  desired  Aristeides  to  go  himselt  into 
the  synod,  and  communicate  the  news;  for  if  It  came  from  the  lips 
of  Themistokles,  the  Peloponnesians  would  treat  it  as  a  fabrication. 
So  obstinate,  indeed,  was   their   incredulity   that    tluy   would   not 
accept  it  as  truth  even  on  the  assertion  of  Aristeides:  nor  was  it  until 
the  arrival  of  a  Tenian  vessel,  deserting  from  the  Persian  Heet,  that 
they  at  last  brouiiht  themselves  to  credit  the  actual  posture  ot^  altairs 
and  the  entire  impossibility  of  retreat.     Once  satisfied  of  this  lact, 
they  prepared  themselves  at  dawn  for  the  impending  battle. 

llaviiH^  caused  his  land  force  to  be  drawn  up  along  the  shore  oppo- 
site to  Salamis,  Xerxes  had  erected  for  himself  a  lofty  seat  or  lliione, 
upon  one  of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  ^galeos— near  the 
Herakleion  and  iminediatelv  overhanging  the  sea— from  whence  he 
could  plainly  review  all  the'phases  of  the  combat  and  the  conduct  ot 
his  subject  troops.  He  was  persuaded  that  they  had  not  done  their 
best  at  Artemisium,  in  consetiuence  of  his  absence,  and  that  his  pres- 
ence would  inspire  them  with  fresh  valor:  moreover,  Ins  royal  scribes 
stood  ready  by  his  side  to  record  the  names  both  of  the  brave  and  ot 
the  backward  combatants.  On  the  right  wing  of  his  tlcet,  which 
approached  Salamis  on  the  side  of  Eleusis,  and  was  oi^posed  to  the 
Athenians  on  the  Grecian  left.-were  placed  the  Plupnicians  and 
Eo-VPlians;  en  his  left  wing  the  Ionians—approaching;^from  the  side 
of 'Peineus  and  op])ose(l  to  the  Lacediemonians,  ^t^ginetans,  and 
Meo-arians.  '  The  seamen  of  the  Persian  fieet,  however,  had  been  on 
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shipboard  all  night,  in  making  that  movement  which  had  brought 
them  into  their  actual  position;  while  the  Greek  seamen  now  began 
without  previous  fatigue,  fresh  from  the  animated  harangues  of  The- 
mistokles and  the  other  leaders.  Just  as  they  were  getting  on  board, 
they  were  joined  by  the  trireme  which  had  been  sent  to  ^Egina  to 
bring  to  their  aid  .Eakus  with  the  other  ^akid  heroes.  Honored 
witirthis  precious  heroic  aid,  which  tended  so  much  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  Greeks,  the  ^Eginetan  trireme  now  arrived  just  in  time 
to  take  her  post  in  the  line,^having  eluded  pursuit  from  the  inter- 
vening enemy. 

The  Greeks  rowed  forward  from  the  shore  to  attack,  with  the 
usual  paian  or  war-shout,  which  was  confidently  returned  by  the 
Persians.  Indeed,  the  latter  were  the  most  forward  of  the  two  to 
begin  the  fight.  The  Greek  seamen,  on  gradually  nearing  the 
enemy,  becanie  at  first  disposed  to  hesitate— and  even  backed  water 
for  a  space,  so  that  some  of  them  touched  ground  on  their  own  shore; 
until  the  retrograde  movement  was  arrested  by  a  supernatural  femi- 
nine figure  hovering  over  them,  who  exclaimed  with  a  voice 
that  rang  throui^h  the  whole  fieet— "Ye  worthies,  how  much 
farther  are  ye  going  to  back  water?"  The  very  circulation  of  this 
fable  attests  the  dubious  courage  of  the  Greeks  at  the  commence- 
ment, of  the  battle.  The  brave  Athenian  captains  Ameinias  and 
Lykomedes  (the  former,  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus)  were  the  first 
to  obey  either  the  feminine  voice  or  the  inspirations  of  their  own 
ardor; 'though,  according  to  the  version  current  at  ^gina,  it  was 
the  yEginetan  ship,  the  carrier  of  the  .Eakid  heroes,  which  first  set 
this  hciuorable  exampk?.  The  Naxian  Demokritus  was  celel)rated  by 
Simonides  as  the  third  ship  in  action.  Ameinias,  darting  forth 
from  the  line,  charged  with  the  beak  of  his  ship  full  agjiinst  a  Phoi- 
nician,  and  the  two  became  entangled  so  that  he  could  not  again  get 
clear:  other  ships  came  in  aid  on  both  sides,  and  the  action  thus 
became  general. 

Herodotus,  with  his  usual  candor,  tells  us  that  he  could  procure 
few  details  about  the  action,  except  as  to  what  concerned  Artemisia, 
the  queen  of  his  own  citv:  so  that  we  know  hardly  anything  beyond 
the  general  facts.  But' it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ionic  Greeks,  many  of  whom  (apparently  a  greater  numl)er  than 
Herodotus  likes  to  acknowledge)  were  lukewarm,  and  some  even 
averse— the  subjects  of  Xerxes  conducted  themselves  generally  with 

great  braverv :  Phenicians,  Cvprians,  Kilikians,  Egyptians,  vied 
with  the  Persians  and  Medes  serving  as  soldiers  on  shi])board,  in  try- 
ing to  satisfv  the  exi'jcent  nionarch  who  sat  on  shore  watching  their 
behavior.  Their  signal  defeat  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  cour- 
age—but, first,  to  tlie  narrow  space  which  rendered  their  superior 
number  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  benefit:  next,  to  their  want  of 
orderly  line  and  discipline  as  compared  with  the  Greeks:  thirdly,  to 
tke  fact  that  when  once  fortune  seemed  to  turn  against  them,  they 
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had  no  fidelity  or  reciprocal  attachment,  and  each  ally  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  or  even  to  run  down  others,  in   order  to  effect  his  own 
escape.     Their  numbers  and  absence  of   concert  threw    tliem    into 
confusion  and  caused  them  to  run  foul  of  each  other.     Those  in  the 
front  could  not  recede,  nor  could  those  in  the  rear  advance:  the  oar- 
blades  were  broken  by  collision— the  steei*smen  lost  control  of  llieir 
sliips,  and  could  no  longer  adjust  the  ship's  course  so  as  to  strike  that 
direct  blow  with  the  beak  winch  was   essential   in   ancient  warfare 
After  some  time  of  combat, the  whole  Persian  Heet  wr.sdriven  back  and 
became  thoroughly  unmanageable,  so  that  the  issue  was  no  lomrer 
doubtful,  and   nothing  remained   except  the   efforts  of  individual 
bravery  to  protract  the  struggle.     While  the  Athenian  squadron  on 
the  lett,  which  had  the  greatest  resistance  to  surmount,  broke  ui)  and 
drove    before   tht^m  the  Persian   right,  the  ^Jizinetans   on  the    riffht 
intercepted  the  flight  of  the  fugitives  to  1  halerum:  Demokritus,  the 
JNaxian  cai>tain,  was  said  to  have  captured  five  ships  of  the  Persians 
;withhisown  single  trireme.   The  chief  admiral  Ariabignes,  brother  of 
Xerxes,  attacked  at  once  by  two  Athenian   triremes,  fell  aallantly 
trying  to  board  ono  of  them,  and  the  number  of  distinguished  Per- 
sians and  Medes  who  shared  the  his  fate  was  very  great;  the  more  so 
as  few  of  them   knew^  how  to  swim,  while  among  the  Greek  seamen 
who  were   cast   into   the  sea,  the  greater  number  were  swimmers 
and  had  the  friendly  shore  of  Salamis  near  at  hand. 

It  appears  that  the  Phcrnician  seameu  of  the  fleet  threw  the  hlame 
of  defeat  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks;  and  some  of  them,  driven  ashore 
during  the  heat  of  the  battle  under  the  immediate  throne  of  Xerxes 
excused  themselves  by  denounciug  the  others  as  traitors.     The  heads 
of  the  Ionic  leaders  might  have  been  endangered  if  the  monarch  had 
not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  an  act  of  surprising  gallantry  by  one  of 
their  number.     An  Ionic  trireme  from   ^amothrace  chaiged  and  dis- 
abled an  Attic  trireme,  but  was  herself  almost  immediately  run  down 
byann  ^]ginetan.     The   Bamothracian  crew,  as  their  vessel  lay  dis- 
abled on  the  water,  made  such  excellent  use  of  their  missile  weapons 
that  they  cleared  the  decks  of  the  ^^ginetan,  sprung  on  board   and 
became  masters  of  her.     This  exploit,  passing  under  the  eyes   of 
Xerxes   himself,  induced    him  to   treat   the  Phenicians  as  dastardly 
caluniniators,  and  to  direct  their  heads  to  be  cut  off.     His  wrath  and 
vexation  (Herodotus  tells  us)  were  boundless,  and  he  scarcely  knew 
on  wiiom  to  vent  the  feeliuus. 

In  this  disastrous  battle  itself,  as  in  the  debate  before  the  battle, 
the  conduct  of  Artemisia  of  llalikarnassus  was  such  as  to  give  him 
full  satisfaction.  It  appears  that  this  queen  maintained  her  full  part 
in  the  battle  until  the  disorder  had  become  irretrievable.  8he  then 
sought  to  escape,  pursued  by  the  Athenian  trierarch  Ameinias  but 
found  her  progress  obstructed  by  the  number  of  fugitive  or  embar- 
rassed conirades  before  her.  In  this  dilemma  she  preserved  herself 
from  pursuit  by  attacking  one  of  her  own  comrades;  she  charged  the 
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trireme  of  t\w.  Karian  prince  Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus    ran  it 
down  and  sunk  it,  so  that  the  prince  with  all  his  crew  perished.  Had 
Ameinias  been  aware  that  th.  vessel    vvhich  he  was  following  was 
that  of  Artemisia,  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  relax  in  the 
^^irsuit— for  the  Athenian  captains  were  all  indignant  at  the  idea  ot 
a  female  invader  assailing  then'  city.     But  knowing  her  ship  oidy  as 
one   amon-  the   enemy,  and   seeing   her    thus   charge  and   destioy 
a  other  enemy's  ship,  he  concluded  her  to  be  a  deserter,  turned  his 
Dursuit  elsewhere,  and  suffered  her  to  escape.      At  the  same  time,  it 
so  happened  that  the  destruction  of  the  ship  of  Damasithymus  hap- 
pened under  the  eves  of  Xerxes  and  of  the   persons  around  liim  on 
shore   who  recognized  the  ship  of  Artemisia,  but  supposed  the  ship 
destroyed  to  be  a  Greek.    Accorditigly  Hiey  remarked  to  him :     Mas- 
ter  seestthou  not  how  well  Artemisia  h-hts,  and  how  she  has   just 
sunlHin  «'s  ship?"     Assured  that,  it  was  really  her  deed,  Xerxes 
is  said  to  have'  replic^l :     ' '  My  men  have  become  women ;  my  women 
men  "    Thus  was  Artemisia  not  only  preserved,  but  exalted   to  a 
hi<dier  place  in  the  esteem  of  Xerxes  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  his 
ov?n  ships;  among  the  crew  of  which  not  a  man  survived  to  tell  the 

^%^UiJ*total  h)ss  of  either  fleet,  Herodotus  gives  us  no  estimate; 
but  Diodorus  states  the  number  of  ships  [^^^«'V^y\^^^^"/*^^,^,y:;f/^^^^^ 
side  as  forty,  on  the  Persian  side  as  two  hundred;  independent  of 
t  lose  which  were  made  prisoners  with  all  their  crews.     To  the  Per- 

Ihm  loiil  to  be  added:  the  destruction  of  ^V^^^^PsvUafela^  T 
thevhad  landed  before  the  battle  m  th3  island  of  Ps\  it aleia.  As 
soon  as  tht  Persian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  Aristeides  carried  over 
some  Grecian  hoplites  to  that  island,  overpowered  the  eneni},  ana 
pT  them  to  dealh  to  a  man.  This  k>ss  appears  to  have  ^ec^  mj^eli 
deplored,  as  they  were  choice  troops;  iii  great  proportion,  the  udtne 
Persian  guards.  .      ,     -       .. 

Great  and  capital  as  the  victory  was,  there  yet  remained  aft ei  it  a 
suflicient  portion  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  maintain  even  maritime  war 
vioorouslv,  not  to  mention  the  ])owerful  land-force,  as  yet  unshaken. 
And  the  Grc^eks  themselves-immediately  after  they  had  collected  in 
their  island,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  the  fragments  of  shipping  ana 
the  dead  bodies— made  ready  for  a  second  engagement  But  tne> 
were  relieved  from  this  necessity  by  the  pusillanimity  of  the  i"v^^(ling 
monarch,  in  whom  tlie  defeat  had  occasioned  a  sudden  revulsion 
from  contemptuous  confidencxi,  not  only  to  rage  '^^^/^f  PP^^"^"'^';; 
but  to  the  extreme  of  alarm  for  his  own  personal  safety.    ^^^  was 


with  a  few  Persians  and  Medes  serving  on  ooarn,  in  a  c.qm^i.j  ,-  — 
rbly  not  well-suited  to  them.     None  of  '^^^^^^-''i^'^^^l^ 
est  in  the  success  of  the  invasion,  or  any  other  motive  for  scrvico 
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excq^t  fear;  while  the  sympathies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  were  even 
decidedly  nLrniiist  it.  Xerxes  now  came  to  suspect  the  lidclity.  or 
undervalue  the  courage,  of  all  these  naval  subjects.  lie  fancied  that 
they  could  make  no  resistance  to  the  Greek  tleet,  and  dreaded  lest 
the  latter  should  sail  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  so  as  to  break  down 
the  brid^c^e  and  intercept  his  personal  retreat;  for  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  bridge  lie  conceived  Ins  own  safety  to  turn,  not  less  than 
that  of  Ills  father  Darius,  when  retreat Inu:  from  Scythia,  upon  the 
preservaiioii  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  Against  the  Pheni- 
cians,  from  whom  lie  hact  expected  most,  his  rage  broke  out  in  such 
tierce  threats,  that  they  stole  away  from  the  lleet  in  the  night,  and 
departed  homeward.  Such  a  capital  desertion  made  future  naval 
Struggle  still  more  hopeless,  and  Xerxes,  though  at  first  breathing 
reveuire,  and  talking  about  a  vastniole  or  bridge  to  be  thrown  across 
the  strait  to  Salamis,  speedily  ended  by  giving  orders  to  the  whole 
fleet  to  leave  Phalerum  in  'the  night — not  without  disembarking, 
however,  the  best  soldiers  who  served  on  board.  They  were  directed 
to  make  straight  for  the  Hellespont,  and  there  to  guard  the  bridge 
against  his  arrival. 

This  resolution  was  prompted  by  IMardonius,  who  saw  the  real  ter- 
ror which  beset  his  master,  and  read  therein  sulV.cient  evidence  of 
danger  to  himself.  When  Xerxes  dispatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of 
his  disastrous  overthrow,  the  feeling  at  home  was  not  simi)ly  that  of 
violent  grief  for  the  calamity,  and  fear  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
monarch:  it  was  farther  inibittered  by  anger  against  Mardonius,  as 
the  instigator  of  this  riunous  enterprise.  That  general  new  full  well 
that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  in  returning  to  Persia  with  the 
shame  of  failure  on  his  hetul.  It  was  better  for  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  chance  of  subduing  Greece,  which  he  had  good  hopes  of 
being  yet  able  to  do— and  to  advise  the  return  of  Xerxes  himself  to  a 
safe  and  easy  residence  in  Asiti.  Such  counsel  was  eminently  \y,\U 
table  to  the  present  alarm  of  the  monarch,  while  it  opened  to  Mar- 
donius himself  a  fresh  chance  not  only  of  safety,  but  of  increased 
power  and  glory.  Accordingly  he  began  to  reassure  his  master  by 
representing  that  the  recent  blow  was  after  all  not  serious— that  it 
had  only  fallen  upon  the  inferior  part  of  his  force,  and  upon  worth- 
less foreign  slaves,  like  Phenicians,  Egyptians,  etc.,  Avhile  the  native 
Persian  troops  yet  remained  uneonquered  and  unc(Uiquerable,  fully 
adequate  to  execute  the  monarch's  revenge  u])()n  Hellas — that  Xerxes 
nuglit  now  very  well  retire  with  the  bulkOf  his  army,  if  he  were  dis- 
posed, and  that  he  (Manhniius)  would  ])le(ige  himself  to  complete  the 
concpiest,  at  the  head  of  800,000  chosen  troops.  This  proposition 
afforded  at  the  same  time  consolation  for  the  monarch's  wounded 
vanity,  and  safety  for  his  person.  His  eontidential  Persians,  and 
Artemisia  herself  on  being  consulted,  approved  of  the  step.  The 
latter  had  acquired  his  conhdence  by  the  dissuasive  advice  which  she 
had  given  before  the  recent  deplorable  engagement,  and  she  had 
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ovevv  motive  uow  to  enconra-c  a  proposition  indicating  solicitude 
r.  ?,i«  nPr^Ton  -IS  Avell  as  rulteviiia;  herself  from  the  obligation  of 
f^nlv  e'^  cc  •  If  M  .donius  Tlesires  to  remain  (she  rcninrked 
SmntuousTv)  by  all  means  let  him  have  the  troops-  shonld  he  s«c- 
.  H  fl  Sbt  n^^  "ai'H'i-;  should  he  even  perish,  the  loss  ot  some 
«  n.'v  ^ves  UtriHin-'  s(.  lou!,'  as  thou  rcmainest  safe,  and  thy  house 
h      Aver      T IH  1  h  """l>-«='d;  the  purpose  ot  thyexpe- 

SLrlaSnTon  by  fntrSf  lo^-Le  of  his  childreu.  with 

1- Etn  pSI  ||-:;;h^-^-- 

be  n  anxious  to  fort   with  to  the  Hellespont,  an.l  there  break 

'^:^^^^of  l>.-s   in  .>njer  |.  pre^nt  U,e^.;ape^^.xes- 

S^rhilnldft  be  p     ;Sd   -.nrmitributed  tnueh  to  divert  h^ 
J^ii'nen^rom  the\le.  .vbi.^he  at  tbe  same  -- -t.jlH'J;;'^ 

tion  as  that  ot  aiiacKui-^  uii.  uii  ^  intr>ntion    w  Ih  a  view  of 

1  .Ki«  fU.it  TiuMiii«=;t(>kles  fabricated  tiie  miciuioii,  v>iiii<i  » 
probable  that  1  bemisioKics  la  ..stablishimr  a  personal  claun 

might  perfectly  ^vell  bave  succe  .^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,„j^  ^„^i„. 

perate,  only  a  few  l'""'-  '^f '^^  J'^.^^^^  «"  "^^'^'^'^ 

Sdi^Sk-ted^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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He  now  employed  the  fleet  among  the  islands  of  the  Cycladcs,  for  ^ 
the  purpose  of  levying-  tines  upon  them  as  a  punishment  for  adherence 
to  the  Persians.  Jle  first  laid  siecre  to  Andros,  tellinu^  the"  inhabitants 
tliat  he  came  to  demand  their  money,  briiidng  willi  liim  two  great 
gods — Persuasion  and  Necessity,  "fo  whicli  the  Andiians  replied, 
that  ''Athens  was  a  great  city  and  blest  with  excellent  gods:  but  that 
t/iey  were  miserably  poor,  and  that  there  were  two  unl^ind  gods  who 
always  stayed  with  them  and  would  never  quit  the  island — Poverty 
and  Helplessness.  In  these  gods  the  Andrians  i)ut  their  trust,  refus- 
ing to  deliver  the  money  reciuii'cd;  for  the  power  of  Athens  could 
never  overcome  their  inability."  AVhile  the  tleet  was  engaged  in 
contending  against  the  Andrians  with  their  sad  protecting  deities, 
Themistokles  sent  round  to  various  other  cities,  demanding  frcnn 
tliem  private  sums  of  money  'on  condition  of  securing  them  from 
attack.  From  Karystiis,  Paros,  and  other  places,  he  thus  extorled 
bribes  for  hnnself  ai)nrt  from   the  other  generals,  but  it  appears  that 

Andros  was  found  unprodtietive,  and  after  no  very  long  absence  the 
fleet  was  brouglit  back  to  Balamis. 

The  intimation  sent  by  Themistokles  perhaps  had  the  effect  of 
hastening  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  who  remained  in  Attica  only  a 
few  days  after  the  l)attle  of  Salamis,  and  then  witlulrew  his  army 
through  Boeotia  into  Thessaly,  where  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the 
troops  to  be  retained  for  his  future  operations,  lie  retained  the  Per- 
sians, Medes,  Sakje,  Baktrians,  and  Indians,  horse  as  well  as  foot, 
together  with  select  detaciiments  of  the  remaining  contingents;  mak- 
ing in  all,  according  to  Herodotus,  J^00,000  men.  But  as  it  was  now 
the  beginning  of  Se{)tember,  and  as  60,000  out  of  his  forces,  under 
Artabazus,  were  destined  to  escort  Xerxes  himself  to  (he  Hellespont, 

Mardonius  proposed  to  winter  in   Thessaly,  and  to  postpone  farther 
military  operations  until  the  ensuing  spring. 

Having  left  most  of  tliese  troops  under  the  orders  of  IMardonius  in 
Thessaly,  Xerxes  marched  away  with  tlie  rest  to  the  Hellespont,  by 
the  same  road  as  he  had  taken  in  his  advance  a  few  months  before. 
Respecting  his  retreat  a  ])lentiful  stock  of  stories  were  circulated — 
inconsistent  with  eacli  other,  fanciful,  and  even  incredible.  Grecian 
imagination,  in  the  eontemporar}'  poet  ^^sch^dus,  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  moralizers  Sene(ui  or  Juvenal,  deliahted  in  handling  this  inva- 
sion with  the  maximum  of  light  and  shadow;  maginfying  the 
destructive  misery  and  humiliation  of  the  retreat  so  as  to'form  an- 
impressive  conlrast  with  llie  svipor-liuiTian  piidc  of  tlie  advance,  and 
illiistraiiiij;;  flint  aitliiliesis  with  unlKHiiided  license  of  detail.  The 
sufTeriiigs  from  want  of  provision  were  douhtless  severe,  and  are 
described  as  friglitful  and  deatli-dcalinjr.  The  magazines  sloied  up 
for  the  advancing  march  hud  been  exhaiisled.  so  that  tlic  retiring 
arm  J'  were  now  forced  to  seize  npon  the  corn  of  the  country  through 
■which  they  jiassed — an  insufficient  maintenance,  (ked  out  by  leaves, 
grtos,  the  bark  of  trees,  iind  oilier  wretched  subslitutes  for  food. 
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Pla<nie  and  dysentery  aggravated  their  misery,  and  occasioned  many 
to  be  left  behind  among  the  cities  throu-h  whose  territory  the  retreat 
was  carried;  strict  orders  being  left  by  Xerxes  that  these  cities  should 
maintain  an<l  tend  them.     After  forty-five  days  march  from  A  tica, 
he  at  length  found  himself  at  the  Hellespont,  whither  his  fleet,  retieat- 
n.'  from  Salamis.  had  arrived  long  before  him.     But  the  short-  ived 
brTd'-ehad  already  been  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  storm,  so  that  the 
army  was  transported  on   shipboard  across  to  Asia,  where  it  first 
obtained  comfort  and  abundance,  and  where  the  change  from  priva- 
tion to  excess  engendered  new  maladies.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
the  citizens  of  AMcra  still  showed  the  gilt  scimitar  and  tiara  wluca 
Xerxes  liad  presented  to  them  when  he  lialted  there  in  his  retreat    in 
(oken  of  hospitality  and  satisfaction.     Tl.ey  even  went  the  length  of 
•ifflrmin-  that  never  since  his  departure  from  Attica  had  he  loosened 
Is  .'irdre  until  he  reached  their  city.    So  fertile  was  Grecian  fancy 
ma-uify.ing  the  terror  of  the  repu-lsed  invader!   who  re-entered 
S,rdis"with  a  broken  army  and  liuinbled  spirit,  only  eight  nionlis 
after  he  had  left  it  as  the  presumed  con(iueror  of  the  western  world. 
Meanwhile  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  liberated  from  the 
inimediate  presence  of  the  enemy  either  on  land  or  sea,  and  pas.sing 
from  the  ex^.rem<!  of  terror  to  sud.len  ease  and  securi  y,  indulged  m 
tlie  full  delight  and  self-congratidation  of  unexpected  victory      Oa 
edy  before  the  battle.  Greece  had  seemed  irretrievably  lost:  she 
'v^s  now  saved  even  against  all  reasonable  hope,  and  the  terrific 
cloud  imneiKlinn-  over  her  was  dispersed.     At  the  division  of  the 
bo<   V   ?he  J3  "inetans  were  adjudged  to  have  distinguished  thcm- 
seies\,  ost  h^fhe  action,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  choice  lot;  while 
vSs  tributes  <.f  gratitude  were  also  set  apart  for  the  gods    Among 
the      were  three  Phenician  triremes,  which  were  offered  in  dedication 
to  Aiax  at  Salamis,  to  Athene  at  Sunium,  and  to  Po^^'*!""  '^^  the 
1st  ill   us  of  Corinth.     Farther  presents  were  sent  to  Apollo  at  Delphi 
won  being  asked  whether  he  was  satisfied,  replied  that  all  had 
done  their  duU-  to  him  except  the  iEginetans:  from  them  he  required 
ad    tional  muiiifi.rn,*  (m  account  of  the  pnze  awarded  to  hem,  and 
il  ey  were  constrained  to  dedicate  in  the  temple  four  gold.^n  stars 
pon  a  staff  of  brass,  which  Herodotus  himself  saw  there      Next  to 
1      .?<>inetans,    the  second   place   of  honor  was  awarded   to  the 
\  hen  ais-  the   .'E-inetan  Polvkritus,  and  the  Athenians  Lumenes 
n^     At;    hlias   beini'  rank<-d  flVst  among  the  in.lividual  combatan  s. 
Kvi"'"i;e  behavior  of  Adeimantus^uul  the  Corinthians  in  the 
bmleie' Athenians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  drew  the  most  un- 
f  ,v  rll  1e  nit  ure  renresentimr  them  to  have  fied  at  the  coinmence- 
ne     1    Vt'flav;  been  onlybrought  b.ick  by  the  infor.nation  tha 
1  e  Gt-eeks  we  e  gaining  tlie  victory.     Considering  the  .•haraet...-  <  f 
e  (k'b'tes  which  ha<l  preceded,  and  the  impatient  eagerness  ma  1 1- 
fs4d  I  vUie  Corinthians  to  fight  at  the  Isthmus  instead  of  at  Sala- 
mis.  some  such  backwarducS  on  their  part,  when  forced   mto  a 
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battle  at  the  latter  place,  would  not  be  in  itself  improbable.    Yet  in 

this  case  it  seems  that  not  ouly  the  (Corinthians  themselves,  but  also 
the  general  voice  of  Greece,  contradicted  the  Athenian  story,  and 
defended  them  as  having*  behaved  with  bravery  and  forwardness. 
We  must  recollect  that  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  probably  col- 
lected his  information,  a  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  [-revailed  between 
Athens  and  Corinth,  and  Aristeus  son  of  Adeiinantus  was  among  the 
most  etlieient  enemies  of  the  former. 

Besides  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  valor,  the  chiefs  at  the  Isth- 
mus tried  to  adjudicate  among  themselves  the  first  and  second  prizes 
of  skill  and  wisdom.  Eacli  of  them  deposited  two  names  on  the 
altar  of  Poseidon :  and  when  these  votes  came  to  be  looked  at,  it  was 
found  that  each  man  had  voted  for  himself  as  deserving  the  first 
prize,  but  that  Themistokles  had  a  large  majority  of  votes  for  the 
second.  The  result  of  such  voting  allowed  no  man  to  claim  the  first 
prize,  nor  could  the  chiefs  give  a  second  prize  without  it;  so  that 
Tliemistokles  was  disappointed  of  his  reward,  though  exalted  so 
much  the  higher,  perhaps  through  that  veiT  disappointment,  in  gen- 
eral renown.  He  went  shortly  after  to  Sparta,  Avheie  he  received 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  honors  such  as  were  never  paid  before  nor 
afterward,  to  any  foreigner.  A  crown  of  olive  was  ii.deed  given  to 
Eurybiades  as  the  first  prize,  but  a  like  crown  was  at  the  same  lime 
conferred  on  Tliemistokles  as  a  special  reward  for  unparalleled 
sagacity;  together  with  a  chariot,  the  finest  which  the  city  afforded. 
Moreover  on  his  departure,  the  800  .^elect  youths  called  liippeis,  wiio 
formed  the  active  guard  and  police  of  the  country,  all  accompaniod 
him  in  a  body  as  escort  of  honor  to  the  frontiers  of  Tegea.  Such 
demonstrations  were  so  astonishing,  from  the  haughty  and  immove- 
able Spartans,  that  they  were  ascribed  by  some  authors  to  their  fear 
lest  Tliemistokles  should  be  offended  by  being  deprived  of  the 
general  prize:  and  they  are  even  said  to  have  excTted  the  jealousy  of 
the  Athenians  so  much,  that  he  w  as  disphiced  from  his  place  of  gen- 
eral, to  which  Xanthippus  was  nominated.  Neither  of  these  last 
reports  is  likely  to  be  true,  nor  is  either  of  them  confirmed  by  Hero- 
dotus. The  fact  that  Xanthippus  became  general  of  the  fleet  during 
the  ensuing  year,  is  in  regular  course  of  tlie  Athenian  change  of  offi- 
cers, and  implies  no  peculiar  jealousy  of  Themistokles. 
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Though  the  defeat  at  Salamis  deprived  the  Persians  of  all  hope 
from  farther  maritime  attack  of  Greece,  they  still  anticipated  success 
by  land  from  the  ensuing  campaign  of  Mardouius.     Their  fleet,  after 
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havinff  conveyed  the  monarch  himself  with  his  accompanying  land- 
force  across  the  Hellespont,  retired  to  winter  at  Kyme  and  bamos; 
iii  the  latter  of  which  places  large  rewards  were  bestowed  upon 
Theoiuestor  and  Phvlakus,  tw^o  Samian  captains  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  late  engagement.  Theomestoi'  was  even 
nominated  despot  of  Samos  under  Persian  protection.  Early  in  the 
sprin^'-  they  were  reassembled— to  the  number  of  400  sail,  but  with- 
out tfie  Phenicians— at  the  naval  station  of  Samos,  intending  how- 
ever only  to  maintain  a  watcliful  guard  over  Ionia,  and  hardly  sup- 
posin*--  that  the  Greek  fleet  would  venture  to  attack  tliem. 

For'a  loner  time,  tlie  conduct  of  that  fleet  was  such  as  to  justity 
such  belief  i"i  its  enemies.  Assembled  at  /Egina  in  the  spring  to  the 
number  of  110  ships,  under  the  Spartan  king  Leotychides,  it 
advanced  as  far  as  Delos,  but  not  farther  eastward:  nor  eould  all 
the  persuasions  of  Ciiian  an  1  other  Ionian  envoys,  dispatched  both  to 
tlie  Spartan  authorities  an  I  to  the  fleet,  and  promising  to  revolt  from 
Persia  as  soon  as  the  Grecian  fleet  should  appear,  prevail  upon  Leoty- 
chides to  hazard  tiny  airiiTCssive  enterprise.  louia  and  the  eastern 
waters  of  the  .Ereui  had  now  been  for  fifteen  years  completely 
under  the  Persians,  and  so  little  visited  by  the  Greeks,  that  a  voyage 
thither  appeared  espeeiallv  to  the  maritime  inexperience  ot  a  Spartan 
kin<r  like  ooing  to  the  'Pillars  of  Herakles:  not  less  venturesome 
thtin  the  same  vovaue  appeared,  fifty-two  years  afterward  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  Alkidas,  when  he  first  hazarded  his  fleet 
amidst  the  preserved  w^aters  of  the  Athenian  empire 

Meanwhile  the  hurried  and  disaslrous  retreat  of  Xerxes  had  pro- 
duced less  disalfection  among  his  subjects  and  allies  than  inight  have 
b'en   anticipated.       Alexander    king  of   Macedon,    the   Thessalian 
Aleuaihe   and  the  Breotian  leaders,  still  remained  in  hearty  eo-opera- 
tion   with   Mirdo-.iius:  nor   were    there   any,  except  the    Phoknins, 
whose  fidelity  to  him  appeared  questionable,  among  all  the  Greeks 
northwest   of  the  boundaries  of  Attiea  and  Megaris.     It  was  only 
in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  that  any  actual  revolt  occurred.    I  otidanv, 
situ  ited  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pallene,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  towns 
in  tiie  long  tongue  of  Pallene,  declared  themselves  independent:  and 
the  neiohborin'o;  town  of  Olynthus,   oceupied  by  the   scmi-Grecian 
tribe  of  Bottijems  was  on  the   point   of  following  their  example. 
The  Persian  ^r(Mieral  Artabazus,  on  his  return  from  escorting  Xerxes 
to  the  IIelle^r)ont    undertook  the  reduction  of  these  towns,  and  suc- 
ceede  I  perfectly  with  Olynthus.     He  took  the  town,  slew  all  the 
inhibit  Alts   and  handed  it  over  to  a  fresh    population,  consisting  ot 
Chalkidie  Greeks  under  C^ritobulus  of  Torone.     It  was  m  this  mrmner 
that  Olynthus,  afterward  a  city  of  so  mueh  consequence  and  interest, 
fir.t  beeanie  Grecian  and  Chalkidic.     But  Artabazus  was  not  equally 
suecessful  in  the  siege  of  Potid.ea,  the  defense  ot  whieh  was  aided 
by  eitizens  from  tiie  oilier  towns  in   Pallene     A  plot  which   he 
coneerted  with  Tiuioxeuus,  commander  of  the  Skioua^an  auxiliaries 
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in  the  town,  became  accidentally  disclosed:  a  considerable  l)ody  of 
his  troops  perished  while  attemptin^ir  to  pass  at  low  tide  under  t he 
walls  ot' the  city,  which  were  built  across  the  entn-e  breath  of  the 
narrow  isthmus  ioining  the  Palienaiau  peninsula  to  the  nuunland: 
and  after  three  months  of  blockade,  he  was  forced  to  remmnce  the 
enterprise    withdrawing  his  troops  to  rejoin  Murdonnis  m  1  hessaly. 

Mardonius,  before  he  put  himself  in  motion  for  the  spring  cam- 
mion  thouo-ht  it  advisable  to  consult  the  Gn cian  oracles,  esi)ecially 
tho^e  within  the  limits  of  Ba^otia  and  Phokis.    He  sent  a  Ivarian 

n-uned  Mys    familiar  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Karian  language, 
to  consult  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Ismeuian 
Apollo  at  Tliebes,  xVpollo  at  Mount  Ptoon  near  Akia'phue,  and  Apollo 
at  tlie  Phokian  Abai.     This  step  was  probably  intended  as  a  sort  ot 
ostentatious  respect  towarii  the  religious  feelings  ot  allies  upon  wiiom 
he  was  now  very  much  dependent.     But  neither  the  questions  put, 
nor    the  answers  given,  were  made    public.     The  only  remarkable 
fact  which  Herodotus  had  heard,  was,  that  the  priests  of  the  i  toian 
Apollo  delivered  his  answer  in  Karian,  or  at  least   in  a  laiigua^ire 
intelli<'ible  to  no  person  present  except  the  Karian  Mys  himselt    ^  It 
appears,  however,  that  at  this  period,  when  Mardonius  was  seekmg 
to  streui^lhen  himself  by  oracles,  and  laying  his  i)lans  tor  establishing 
a  separate  i)eace  and  alliance  with  Athens  against  the  Peloponnes- 
ians   some  persons  in  his  interest  circulated  predictions,  that  the  day 
was'appn^aching  when  the  Persians  and  the  Athenians  jointly  woiild 
expel  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus.     Tlie  way  was  thus  paved  lor 
him  to  send  an  envoy  to  Athens— Alexander  king  of  Macedon;  who 
was  instructed  to  make  the  most  seductive  olfers— to  promise  repara- 
tion of  all  the  damage  done  in  Attica,  as  well  as  the  active  tiiturc 
friendship  of  the  Great  Kiiur— and  to  hold  out  to  the  Athenians  a 
laroe  acquisition  of  new  territory  as  the  price  of  j^lj^'^r  f  )n^ent  to 
form  with  him  an  equal  and  independent  alliance.    1  he  Macc'donian 

prince  added  warm  expressicms  of  his  own  interest  m  the  wellare  ot 
the  Vthenians,  recommending  them  as  a  sincere  friend  to  embrace 
pronosiiions  so  advantageous  as  well  as  so  honorable:  especially  as 
the  Persian  power  must  in  the  end  prove  too  mucli  for  Iheni,  and 
Attica  lay  exposed  to  Mardonius  and  his  Grecian  allies,  without 
being  covered  by  any  common  defense  as  Peloponnesus  was  protected 

by  its  Isthmus.  ^        ,    ,      »   ,       •  *  i 

This  olfer  dispatch(Kl  in  the  sprimr.  found  the  Athenians  re-estab- 
lished wholly  or  partially  in  their  half-ruined  city.  A  Hinple  teiuler 
of  mercy  and  tolerable  treatment,  if  dl^spatchtd  by  Xerxes  Ironi 
ThennopyUe  the  year  before,  might  perhai)s  have  gone  inr  to  detach 
them  fnrni  the  cause  of  Hellas:  and  even  at  the  present  momei't. 
thou<di  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  terror  had  di  appeared,  there 
Avere  many  inducements  for  them  to  accede  to  the  proposition  ot 
Mardonitis.  The  alliance  of  Athens  would  insun^  u>  the  lersian 
general  unquestionable  predominance  in  Greece,  and  to  Athens  lier- . 
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self  protection  from  farther  ravage  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  play- 
ing a  wdnning  game:  while  his  force,  his  position,  and  his  alliances, 
even  as  they  then  stood,  threat ened  a  desolating  and  doubtful  war, 
of  which  Attica  would  bear  the  chief  brunt.  Moreover  the  Athe- 
nians w^ere  at  this  time  sufifering  privations  of  the  severest  charac- 
ter; for  not  only  did  their  ruined  houses  and  tem{)les  require  to  be 
restored,  but  they  had  lost  the  harvest  of  the  past  summer  together 
with  the  seed  of  the  past  autumn.  The  prudential  view  of  the  case 
being  thus  favorable  to  Mardoiiius  rather  than  otherwise,  and  espe- 
cially strengthened  by  the  distress  which  reigned  in  Athens,  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  so  much  afraid  lest  Alexander  should  carr}^  his 
point,  that  they  sent  envoys  to  dissuade  the  Athenians  fnmi  listening 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  tender  succor  during  the  existing  poverty  of 
the  city.  After  having  heard  both  parties,  the  Athenians  delivered 
their  reply  in  terms  of  solemn  and  dignified  resolution,  which  their 
descendants  deligiited  in  repeating.  To  Alexander  they  said:  *'Cast 
not  in  our  teeth  that  the  power  of  the  Persian  is  many  times  greater 
than  ours:  we  too  know  that^  as  well  as  thou:  but  we  nevertheless 
love  freedom  well  enough  to  resist  him  in  the  best  manner  we  can. 
Attempt  not  the  vain  task  of  talking  us  over  into  alliance  with 
him.  Tell  Mardoinus  that  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  contiiuie  in  his 
present  path,  we  will  never  contract  alliance  with  Xerxes:  "vve  will 
encounter  him  in  our  own  defense,  putting  our  trust  in  the  aid  of 
those  gods  and  heroes  to  whom  he  has  shown  no  reverence,  and 
whose  houses  and  statues  he  has  burnt.  Come  thou  not  to  us  again 
with  similar  propositions,  nor  persuade  us  even  in  the  spirit  of 
good-will,  into  unholy  proceedings:  them  art  the  guest  and  friend 
of  Athens,  and  we  would  not  that  thou  shouldst  sulfer  injury  at  our 
hands." 

To  the  Spartans,  the  reply  of  the  Athenians  was  of  a  similar  deci- 
sive tenor;  protesting  their  unconquerable  devotion  to  the  common 

cause    and    liberties   of   Hellas,   and   promising   that   no   eoncei viable 
temptations,  either  of  money  or  territory,  should  induce  them  to 
desert  the  ties  of  brotherhood,  common  language,  and  religion.     So 
long  as  a  single  Athenian  survived,  no  alliancC'Should  ever  be  made 
with  Xerxes.     They  then  thanked  the  Spartans  for  offering  them  aid 
^during  the  present  privations:  but  while  declining  such  off e is.  they 
jp  reminded  them  that  Mardonius,  when  apprised  that  his  ])iopositions 
I  were  refus(xi,  would  probably  advance  immediately,  and  they  there- 
fore  earnestly   desired    the    preseiH^e    of   a   Pelo|)onnesian   army    in 
Ba'otia  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Attica.     The  Spartan  envoys, 
promising  fulfillment  of  this  recjuest,  and  satisfied  to  have  ascertained 
the  sentiments  of  Athens,  departed. 

Such  unshaken  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  to  the  general 
cause  of  Greece,  in  spite  of  ]>resent  suffering  combined  with  seductivo 
offers  for  the  future,  was  the  just  admiration  of  their  descendants 
and  the  frequent  theme  of  applause  by  their  orators.     But  among 
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the  contemporary  Greeks  it  was  hailed  only  as  a  relief  from  (lan2:er, 
and  repaid  by  a  sellish  and  ungenerous  nt  gleet.  Tlie  siinie  feeling 
of  iuditrerenee  toward  all  Greeks  outside  of  their  own  isthmus, 
whieli  had  so  deeply  endangered  the  mareh  of  affairs  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  now  manifested  itself  a  second  time  among  the  Spar- 
tans and  Pcdopounesians.  The  w^all  across  the  Isthmus,  which  Ihey 
had  been  so  busy  in  constructing  and  on  whieh  they  l^ad  relied  for 
drotection  against  the  land  force  of  Xerxes,  had  been*^intermilted  and 
left  unfinished  when  he  retired:  but  it  was  resunied  as  soon  as  the 
forward  march  of  JVIardonius  was  anticipated.  It  was,  however,  still 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  of  the  jMaeedoniau  prinee  to 
Athens,  and  this  incomplete  condition  of  their  speeinl  defense  was  one 
reason  of  their  alnrm  lest  the  Athenians  shouhl  accept  terms  proposed. 
That  danger  being  for  the  time  averted,  they  redoubled  their  exertions 
at  the  Isthmus,  so  that  the  wail  was  speedily  brought  into  an  adequate 
state  of  defense  and  the  battlements  along  the  summit  were  in  course 
of  being  constructed.  Thus  safe  behind  their  own  bulwark,  they 
thought  nothing  more  of  their  promise  to  join  the  Athenians  in 
B(e()tia  and  to  assist  in  defending  Atti(  a  ag.-nnst  Mardonius.  Indeed 
tlicir  king  Kleombrotus,  who  cotnmanded  the  force  at  the  Isthnuis, 
w^as  so  teiritied  by  an  obscuration  of  the  sun  at  the  moment  when  lie 
was  saeriticing  to  ascertain  the  inclinjitions  of  the  gods  in  refeienee 
to  the  coming  war,  that  he  even  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  with 
the  niMin  force  to  Sparta,  wdiere  he  soon  after  died.  Besides  these 
two  reasons — indiil'erence  and  imfavorable  omens — which  restrained 
the  Spartans  from  aiding  Attica,  there  was  also  a  third:  they  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthin,  and  it  was 
their  paramount  object  (says  the  historian)  to  fulfill  **the  exigences 
of  the  god."  As  the  Olympia  and  the  Karneia  in  the  preceding  year, 
so  now  did  the  Ilyakintliia  prevail  over  the  necessities  of  defense, 
jmtting  out  of  sight  qoth  the  duties  of  lidelity  toward  an  exposed 
ally  and  the  bt)nd  of  an  express  promise. 

Meanwhile  Mardonius,  informed  of  the  unfjivorable  reception 
which  his  proposals  had  received  in  Athens,  put  his  army  in  motion 
forthwith  from  Tiie^saly,  joined  by  all  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  jind 
by  fresh  troops  from  Thrace  juid  iMacedonia.  As  he  marched  through 
Ba'otia,  the  Thebans,  who  heartily  espoused  his  cause,  endeavorVd 
to  dissuade  him  from  farther  military  oi)erations  against  the  unile(l 
force  of  his  enemies — urging  him  to  try  the  etlicacy  of  bribes,  pre- 
sented to  the  leading  men  in  the  diiTerent  cities,  for  the  j)urpose  of 
disuniting  them.  But  jVbirdornus,  eager  to  lepossess  liimself  of 
Attica,  heeded  not  their  advice.  About  ten  months  after  the  retreat 
of  Xerxes  he  entered  the*  countrv  Avithout  resistance,  and  aii-.-iin  estjdj- 
lished  the  Persian  headquarters  in  Athens  (May  or  June — 479  B.C.). 

J^efore  he  arrived,  the  Athenians  liad  again  removed  to  Salxmis, 
under  feelings  of  bitter  disai)pointnu^nt  and  indignation.  They  had 
iu  vain  awaited  the  fuUillment  of  the  Spartan  promise  that  a'Pelo- 


^°'}f^^\     .  ,  H,™,n-h  master  of  Athens,  was  so  anxious  to  conciliate 

Hellespontiue  G'<^f  A  Y,=^f,.^«"\,*",,„'"'^';inS         refusal  not  less 
Atl.eniaa  senate  at  ^;;»"^.^,^^^;^,^,^^^„e,f  to  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

''!l"'"u'hnt  uUn  mm        One  nn?o    nuate  senator,  Lydikas,  made  an 
and  all  'J"*  ""'\"!f  '"^-^i.^:"^,  venturino-  to  recommend  acceptance 

l^X^^r"^r^T^^^^%^^VO^ons  were  refused, 

^  w\''rlho\uSlnV'{im7:^ave  renewed  proofs  of  their  steadfast 
While  the  A  hc"  •  "^  of  HcHas  they  at  the  same  time  sent  envoys 
attachinent  to  the  cause  ot  /\^  f^  to\emonstrate  with  the  Spartans 
conjointly  with  lUeg.ira  anu  i'''^'';"' „  ,.  .  ,  .  -  iuvoke  them  even 
on  their  backwardness  and  ^",7^^^^'^^/ ,S\  ,^io^  m  Attica;  not 
thus  late  to  eoine  forth  f  ^  ofe  an  i  m«  i  -  ^'      ^  j  ,,^  ,,,,coinc 

omitting  to  intimate,  tl.a  i  %7.<;''4  J  \th-  vfli,  to  make  terms 
imperatively  "^^c^^^^^^.  «'  *f"  ' ^'^^^er  were  the  Spartan  Ephors 
with  the  enemy  ^  j^  ^e^T,  tlut  they  postponed  giving  an 
respecting  Attica  f  ^''  "»®  "„  =  '"    j^^ived  in  the  meantime 

answer  to  thc^^^?,f"Y;y«*"*/j^'\.''ft^,^t  ,^^^  of  the  Islhmic  fo.tifi- 

theypressedwiha    thcueff^^^^^^^^^^ 


*  **waB^ii#i(^^w*™it-i 
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Atliertians  became  allied  with  Mardonius,  aud  thus  laid  the  peninsula 
open  by  sea. 

The  slroni^  opinion  of  this  respected  Tegean,  proved  to  the  Ephors 
that  their  selfish  policy  would  not  be  seconded  by  their  chief  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies;  and  brought  to  their  attention,  probably  for  the  first 
lime,  tiiat  danger  by  sea  might  again  be  renewed,  though  the  Persian 
fleet  had  been  beaten  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  now  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Greece.  It  changed  their  resolution,  not  less  completely 
than  suddenly;  so  that  they  dispatched  forth  within  the  night  5,00*0 
Spartan  citizens  to  the  Isthnuis — each  man  with  seven  Helots 
attached  to  him.  And  when  the  Athenian  envoys,  ignorant  of  this  ,.. 
sudden  change  of  policy,  came  on  the  next  day  to  give  peiemptory  ^ 
notice  that  Athens  would  no  longer  endure  such  treacherous  betrayal, 
but  would  forthwith  take  measures  for  her  own  security  and  sei)arate 
pacification— the  Ej)hors  afiirmed  on  their  oath  that  the  troops  were 
already  on  their  nian-h,  and  Avere  probably  by  this  time  out  of  the 
Spartan  territory.  Considering  that  this  step  was  au  expiation, 
imperfect,  tardy,  and  reluctant,  for  foregoing  desertion  and  breach 
of  promise — the  Ephors  may  probably  have  thought  that  the  mystery 
of  the  night  march,  and  tne  sudden  communi(;atlon  of  it  as  an  ac;lual 
fact  to  the  envoys,  in  the  way  of  reply,  would  impress  more  emphat- 
ically the  mindsof  the  latter;  who  returned  with  the  welcome  thlings 
to  Salamis,  and  prepared  their  countrymen  for  speedy  action.  Five 
thousand  Spartan  citizens,  each  with  seven  light-armed  Helots  as 
attendants,  were  thus  on  their  march  to  the  theater  of  war.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  Grecian  history,  we  never  hear  of  any  num- 
ber of  Spartan  citizens  at  all  approaching  to  5,000  being  put  on  foreign 
service  at  the  same  time.  But  this  was  not  all :  5,000  Lacedaemonian 
Peria'ki,  each  with  one  light-armed  Helot  to  attend  him,  were  also 
dispatched  to  the  Isthmus,  to  take  part  in  the  same  struggle.  Such 
unparalleled  elforts  all'ord  sufficient  measure  of  the  alarm  which, 
though  late  yet  real,  now  reigned  at  Sparta.  Other  Peloponnesian 
cities  followed  the  example,'^and  a  large  army  was  thus  collected 
under  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 

It  appeai-s  that  Mardonius  was  at  this  moment  in  seeret  correspond- 
ence with  the  Argeians,  who,  though  professing  neutrality,  are  said 
to  have  promised  him  that  they  W(mld  arrest  the  march  of  the  Spartans 
beyond  their  own  borders.  If  they  ever  made  such  a  promise,  the 
suddenness  of  the  march,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the  force,  ]ire- 
vented  them  from  fulfilling  it,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  so  intended 
l)y  the  Ephors,  under  the  apprehension  that  resistance  might  possibly 
be  offered  by  the  Argeians.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  apprising  JMardonius  instantly  of  tlie  fact, 
through  their  swiftest  courier.  It  deteinu'ned  that  general  to  evacuate 
Attica,  and  to  carry  on  the  w^ar  in  B(iH)tia— a  country  in  every  way 
more  favorable  to  him.  He  had  for  some  time  lef rained  from  com- 
mitting devabtatious  in  or  round  Athens,  hoping  that  the  Atheuiang 


might  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  propositions;  but  the  last  days  of 
his^stay  were  employed  in  burning  and  destroying  whatever  had  been 
spared  by  the  host  of  Xerxes  during  the  preceding  summer.  After  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  surprise  a  body  of  1000  Lacedaemonians  which 
had  been  detached  for  the  protection  of  Megara,  he  withdrew  all  his 
army  into  Boeotia,  not  taking  either  the  stratght  road  to  Plat<nea, 
throuirh  Elcutherie,  or  to  Thebes  through  Phyle,  both  which  roads 
were  mountainous  and  inconvenient  for  cavalry,  but  marching  in  the 
north-easterly  direction  to  Dekeleia,  where  he  was  met  by  some;;uides 
from  the  adjoininii;  regions  near  th  •  river  Asopus.  and  condu  -ted 
through  the  deme  of  Spheudaleis  to  Tanagra.  He  thus  found  iiim 
self  after  a  route  longer  but  easier,  in  Boeotia,  on  the  plain  of  the 
Asopus;  along  which  river  he  next  day  marched  westward  to  Skolus, 
a  town  in  the  territory  of  Thebes  seemingly  near  to  that  of  Platiea. 
He  then  took  up  a  position  not  far  off,  in  the  plain  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Asopus:  his  left  wing  over  against  ErythnB,  his  center  over 
against  Hysi'i^,  and  his  right  in  the  territory  of  PlatcTa :  and  he 
employed  'his  army  in  constructing  a  fortified  camp  of  ten  furlongs 
square,  defended  by  wooden  walls  and  towers,  cut  from  trees  in  the 
Theban  territory. 

Mardo!uus  found  himself  thus  with  his  numerous  army,  in  a  plain 
favorable  for  cavalry;  w4th  a  camp  more  or  less  defensible— the  for- 
tified city  of  Thebes  in  his  rear— and  a  considerable  stock  of  provis- 
ions as  well  as  a  friend'y  region  belnnd  him  from  whence  to  draw 
more.  Few  amons:  his  army,  however,  were  either  hearty  in  the 
cause  or  confidenf^of  success:  even  the  native  Persians  had  been 
disheartened  by  the  flight  of  the  monarch  the  year  before,  and  were 

full  of  melancholy  auguries. 

A  splendid  banquet  to  which  the  Theban  leader  Attaginu«=5  invited 
Mardonius,  along  with  fifty  Persian  and  fifty  Theban  or  Beeotian 
guests,  exhibited  proofs  of  this  depressed  feeling,  which  w^ere  after- 
ward recount(Hl  to  Herodotus  himself  by  one  of  the  guests  present— 
an  Orchomenian  citizen  of  note  named  Thersander.  The  banquet 
being  sc  arranszed  that  each  couch  was  occupied  by  one  Persian  and 
one  Theban,  this  man  was  accosted  in  Gn^ek  by  his  Persian  neigh- 
bor, who  inquired  to  what  city  he  belonged:  .and  upon  learning  that 
he  was  an  Orchomenian,  continued  thus:  *'  Since  thou  hast  now  par- 
taken with  me  in  the  same  table  and  cup,  I  desire  to  leave  with  thee 
some  memorial  of  my  convictions;  the  rather  in  order  that  thou  may- 
est  be  thyself  forewarned  so  as  to  take  the  b'^st  counsel  for  thine  own 
safety.  "Seest  thou  these  Persians  here  feasting,  and  the  army  which 
we  left  yonder  encampe  1  near  the  river?  Yet  a  little  while,  and  out 
of  all  these  thou  shalt  behold  but  few  surviving."  Thersander  lis- 
tened to  these  words  with  astonishment,  spoken  as  they  were  with 
stroncr  emotion  and  a  flood  of  tears,  and  replied—"  Surely  thou  art 
bound  to  reveal  this  to  Mardonius,  and  to  his  confidential  advisers: 
but  the  Persian  rejoined—''  My  friend,  man  cannot  avert  that  which 
H.  G.  IL— il 
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God  hath  decreed  to  come:  no  one  will  believe  the  revelation,  sure 
though  it  be.  Many  of  us  Persians  kuow  this  well,  and  are  here 
serving  only  under  the  bond  of  necessity.  And  truly  this  is  the  most 
hateful  of  all  human  sufferings— to  be'full  of  knowled.L'-e  aud  at  the 
same  time  to  have  no  power  over  any  result." — "  This  (observes 
Herodotus)  I  heard  myself  from  the  Orchomenian  Thersander,  who 
told  me  farther  that  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  several  persons  about 
him  even  before  the  battle  of  Platnea."  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious  revelations  in  the  whole  history;  not  merely  as  it  brings 
forward  the  historian  in  his  own  persoiiality,  communicating  with  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Theban  leaders,  and  thus  provided  with  good 
means  of  information  as  to  the  general  events  of  the  campaign — but 
also  as  it  discloses  to  us,  on  testimony  not  to  be  suspected,  the  real 
temper  of  the  native  Persians,  and  even  of  the  chief  men  among  them. 
If  so  many  of  these  chiefs  were  not  merely  apathetic,  but  despondent, 
in  the  cause,  much  more  decided  would  be  the  same  absence  of  will 
and  ho])e  in  their  followers  and  the  stibject  allies.  To  follow  the 
monarch  in  his  overwhelming  march  of  the  preceding  year,  was  grat- 
ifymg  in  many  ways  to  the  native  Persians:  but  every  man  was  sick 
of  the  enterprise  as  now^  cut  down  under  Mardonius:  and  Artaba/.us, 
the  second  in  command,  was  not  merely  slack,  but  jealous  of  his 
superior.  Under  such  circumstaaices  we  shall  presently  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  whole  army  disappearing  forthw'ith,  the  moment 
Mardonius  is  slain. 

Among  the  Grecian  allies  of  Mardonius,  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians 
were  active  and  Z(>alous,  most  of  the  renudnder  lukewarm,  and  the 
Phokianseven  of  doubtful  fidelity.  Their  contingent  of  lOOOhoidites, 
under  llarmokydcs,  had  been  lardy  in  joining  him,  having  only  come 
up  since  he  retired  from  Attica  into  BoH)tia:  and  some  of  the  Pho- 
kians  even  remained  behind  in  the  neighborhood  of  Parnassus,  prose- 
cuting manifest  hostilities  against  the  Persians.  Aware  of  the  feeling 
among  this  contingent,  wdiich  the  Thessalians  took  care  to  ]i]ace  before 
him  in  an  unfavorable  point  of  view,  Mar(h)nius  determined  to 
impress  upon  them  a  lesson  of  intimidation.  Causing  them  to  form 
m  a  separate  body  on  the  plain,  he  brought  up  his  numerous  cavalry 
all  around  them;  while  the  Pheme,  or  sudden  sinudtaneous  impres- 
aion,  ran  through  the  Greek  allies  as  well  as  the  Phokians  themselves, 
that  he  was  about  to  shoot  them  dow  n.  The  general  llarmokydcs, 
directing  his  men  to  form  a  square  and  close  their  ranks,  addressed 
to  them  short  exhortations  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  to  behave 
like  brave  Greeks  against  barbarian  assassins — when  the  cavalry  rode 
up  apparently  to  the  charge,  aiid  advanced  close  to  the  s(piare,  with  up- 
hfted  javelins  and  arrows  on  the  string,  some  few  of  which  were  even 
actually  discharged.  The  Phokians  Vnaintained,  as  enjoined,  steady 
ranks  with  a  firm  countenance,  and  the  cavalry  wheeled  about  with- 
out any  actual  attack  or  damage.  After  this  mysterious  demonstra- 
tion, Mardonius  coudesceuded  to  compliment  the  Phokians  on  their 
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courage,  and  to  assure  them  by  means  of  a  herald  that  he  had  been 
greatly  misinformed  respecting  them.  He  at  the  same  time  exhorted 
them  'to  be  faithful  and  forward  in  service  for  the  future,  and  prom- 
isinl  that  all  i>:o()(i  behfivior  shoidd  ])e  amply  recompensed.     Herodotus 

^;eems  uiieeriain— dillicult  as  the  supposilion  is  to  entenain— w^hetlier 

Mardonius  did  not  rcfdlv  intend  at  lu'sl  to  massacre  the  Phokians  in 
the  tield,  and  desisted  from  the  intention  only  on  seeing  how  nuicli 
blood  it  would  cost  to  accomplish.  However  this  may  be,  the  scene 
itself  w^as  a  remarkable  reality,  and  presented  one  among  many  other 
proofs  of  the  lukewarmness  and  suspicious  fidelity  of  the  army. 

Conforuiably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Tiiebaus,  the  liberties  of 
Greece  were  now  to  be  disputed  in  Boeotia:  and  not.  only  had  the 
position  of  Mardonius  already  been  taken,  but  his  camp  also  fortified, 
before  the  united  Grecian  army  approached  Kitlurron  in  its  forward 
march  from  the  Isthmus.  After  the  full  force  of  the  LacedcCmonians 
had  reached  the  Isthmus,  they  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  other  confederates.  The  hoplites  who  joined  them 
were  as  follows:  from  Tega,  1500;  from  C^oiinth,  5,000,  besides  a 
small  body  of  300  from  tlie  Corinthian  colony  of  Polidie;  from  the 
Arcadian  Orchomenus,  600;  from  Sikyon,  3,000;  from  Epidaurus, 
800-  from  Trcjezen,  1000;  from  Lepreon,  200;  from  iMyken.'e  and 
Tirvns,  400;  from  Phlius,  1000;  from  Hernuone,  300;  from  Eretria 
andStyra  COO;  from  Chalkis,  400;  from  Ambrakia,  503;  from  Leu- 
kas  aiid  Anaktorium,  800;  from  Pale  in  Kephallenia,  200:  from 
yE2.ina,  500.  On  marching  from  the  Isthmus  to  Megara,  they  took 
upl3,0()0  Meirarian  hoplites;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  Eleusis  in 
in  their  forward  progress,  the  army  was  completed  by  the  junction  of 
8,000  Athenian  hoplites,  and  600  PlatcCan,  under  Aristeides,  who 
passed  over  from  Salamis.  The  total  force  of  hoplites  or  heavy- 
armed  troops  was  thus  38,700  men.  There  w^ere  no  cavalry,  and  but 
very  few  bowmen— but  if  we  add  those  who  are  called  light-armed 
or  unarmed  generally,  some  perhaps  with  javelins  or  swords,  but  none 
with  any  defensive  armor— the  grand  total  was  not  less  than  110,000 
men  Of  these  light-armed  or  unarmed,  there  were,  as  computed  by 
Herodotus,  35,000  in  attendance  on  the  5,000  Spartan  citizens,  and 
34.500  in  attendance  on  the  other  hoplites;  together  with  1800  Thes- 
pians who  were  properly  hoplites,  yet  so  badly  armed  as  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  ranks. 

Such  was  the  ntunl)er  of  Greeks  present  or  near  at  hand  in  the  com- 
bat airainst  the  Persians  at  Platjca,  wliieh  took  place  somL'  little  time 
afterward.  But  it  seemed  that  the  contingents  w^ere  not  at  first  com- 
pletely full,  and  that  new  additions  continued  to  arrive  imiil  a  few 
davs  before  the  battle,  along  with  the  convoys  of  cattle  and  pro- 
visions  wddch  came  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  Pausanias 
marched  first  from  the  Isthmus  to  Eleusis,  where  he  w^as  joined  by 
the  Athenians  from  Salanus.  At  Eleusis  as  well  as  at  the  Isthmus, 
the  sacrifices  were  found  encouraging,  and  the  united  army  then 
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advanced  across  the  lid^ixe  of  Kitli?eron,  so  as  to  come  within  siiiht  of 

the  Persians.  When  Paiisanias  saw  them  occupy  the  line  of  the 
Asopus  in  the  plain  beneath,  lie  kept  his  own  army  on  the  mountain 
declivity  near  Ervthra\  without  choosinij^  to  jidventure  l»im}-elt'  in  tlie 
level  iz:ronnd.  ^Mardonius,  tindiug  them  not  disposed  to  seek  lattle 
in  thcT  plain,  dispatched  his  numerous  and  excellent  cavahy  ui.der 
Musisliip;,  the  most  distinguished  officer  in  his  army,  to  attack  ihem. 
For  the  most  part,  the  ground  was  so  uneven  as  to  cliec  k  their 
a]>proach;  but  the  Megarian  contingent,  which  happcnid  to  l;e  more 
exposed  than  the  rest,  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  weie  forced  to 
send  to  Pausanias  for  aid.  They  appear  to  have  had  iu)l  only  no 
cavalry,  but  no  bowmen  or  light-armed  troops  of  any  sort  witli  n  is^.- 

sile  weapons;  while  the  Persians,  excellent  archers  and  darters,  rsing 
very  large  bows  and  trained  in  such  acconjplishmenls  from  their 
earliest  childhood,  charged  in  successive  squadrons  andoverwheln.ed 
the  Greeks  with  darts  alul  arrows— not  omitting  contemptuous  taunts 
on  their  cowardice  for  keeping  hack  from  the  plain.  So  general  was 
then  the  fear  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  that  Pausanias  could  tiiid  none 

of  the  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians,  willing  to  volunteer  and  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Megarians.  A  body  of  Athenians,  however,  e^fe- 
cially  300  chosen  troops  under  Olympiodorus,  strengthened  w  i  h 
some  bowmen,  immediately  maiched^o  the  spot  and  took  up  the  ( (in- 
bat  with  the  Persian  cavalry.  For  bome  time  the  struggle  was  sl.jrp 
and  doubtful:  at  length  the  general  Masistius— a  man  renowned  I'cr 
bravery,  lofty  in  stat^ire,  clad  in  conspicuous  armor,  and  nK)nnted  on 
a  jSissean  horse  with  golden  trappings— charging  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  had  his  liorse  struck  by  an  arrow  in  Ids  side.  The  i.nni:al 
immediately  reared  and  threw  his  master  on  the  ground,  close  to  the 
raidvs  of  the  Atheidans,  who,  rushing  forward,  seized  the  horse,  and 
overpowered  jVIasistius  before  he  could  rise.  So  impenetrable  weie 
the  defenses  of  his  helmet  and  breastplate,  however,  that  they  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  killing  him,  though  he  was  in  their  power: 
at  leuiiHi  a  spearman  pierced  him  in  the  eye.  The  death  of  the  gen- 
eral passed  unobserved  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  but  as  s(^on  as  they 
missed  him  and  became  aware  of  the  loss,  they  charged  furiously  and 
in  one  mass,  to  recover  the  dead  body.  At  tirst  the  Athenians,  too 
few  in  number  to  resist  the  onset,  were  compelled  for  a  while  to  give 
way,  abandoning  the  body;  hut  rein forcenunts  presently  aniving  at 
their  call,  the  Persians  were  driven  back  with  less,  and  it  linally 
remained  in  their  possession. 

The  death  of  .Masistius,  coupled  with  that  final  repulse  of  the  cav- 
alry which  left  his  body  in  possession  of  the  Greeks,  produced  a 
strong  elfect  on  both  annics,  encouraging  the  one  as  much  as  it  dis- 
heartened the  other.  Throughout  the  camp  of  Mardonius,  the  grief 
was  violent  and  unbounded,  manifested  by  wailing  so  loud  as  to  echo 
over  all  Boootia;  while  the  hair  of  men,  horses,  and  cattle,  was  abun- 
dantly cut  in  token  of  mourning.     The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
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overjoyed  at  their  success,  placed  the  dead  body  in  a  cart  and  paraded 
It  round  the  army:  even  the  hoplitcs  ran  out  of  their  ranks  to  look  at 
It;  not  only  hailing  it  as  a  valuable  trophy,  but  udmirin-  its  statiu-e 
tnd  ])roportions.  ^ 

So  much  was  their  confidence  increased,  that  Pausanias  now  ven- 
tured to  quit  the  protection  of  the  mountain-irrouud   inconvenient 
from  Its  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  to  take  up  his  position  in  the 
plain  beneath,  interspersed  only  with  low  liillocks.     Marchino-  from 
Erythne  m  a  westerly  direction  along  the  declivities  of  Kitha'roli   ai  d 
passing  by  Hysiie,  the  Greeks  occupied  a  line  of  camp  inthePlatT>ii 
territory  along  the  Asopus  and  on  its  rio-ht  hank;  with  their  ri-it 
w^iug  near  to  the  fountain  called  Gargaphia,  and  their  left  wino-  u%^r 
the  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  shiuly  grove,  of  the  Plala^au  hero  Andro- 
krates.     In  this  position  they  w^ere  marshaled  according'  to  nation-, 
or  separate  fractions  of  the  Greek  name— the  LacediX?mo1iians  on  the 
right  wing,  with  the  Tegeans  and  Corinthians  immediately  joiniiio- 
them— and  the  Athenians  on  the  left  wing;  a  post  which,  as  secord 
m  point  of  dignity,  was  at  first  claimed  by  the  Teo-eans  chielly  on 
grounds  of  mythical  exploits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Athenians  but 
ultimately  adjudged  by  the  Spartans,   after   hearing  both  sides   to 
Athens.     In  the  field  even  Lacedaemonians  followed  those  demo- 
cratic forms  which  pervaded  so  generally  Grecian  military  operations* 
m  this  case,  it  was  not  the  generals,  but  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  in 
a  body,  wlio  lieard  the  argument  and  delivered  the  verdict  by  unani- 
mous accLimation. 

Mardonius,  apprised  of  lliis  change  of  position,  marched  his  army 
also  a  httle  further  to  the  westward,  and  posted  himself  opposite  to 
the  Greeks,  divided  from  the:n  by  tho  river  Asopus.  At  the  su^'^es- 
tion  of  the  Thebans,  he  himself  with  his  Persians  and  ^[ede?1h- 
picked  men  of  his  army,  tocjk  post  on  the  left  winir,  immedia'tely 
opposite  to  the  LacedauKjiiians  on  the  Greek  riulit,  and  even  extend- 
ing so  far  as  to  cover  the  Tegean  ranks  on  the  left  of  the  Lacedamo- 
nians:  Baktrians,  Indians,  Saka,  w^ilh  other  Asiatics  and  E"Tptians 
filled  the  center;  and  the  Greeks  and  .Alacedonians  in  the  scu-vice  of 

Persia,  the  right — over  against  the  hoplites  of  Athens  Tlie  num- 
bers of  these  last-mentioned  Greeks  Herodotus  coukl  not  learn  thou-li 
he  estimates  them  conjecturally  at  50,000:  nor  can  we  i)lace  any 
confidence  in  the  total  of  300,000  which  he  dves  as  beh)nn'ino-  to  tlie 
other  troops  of  Mardonius,  though 'probably  k  cannot  have'been  much 
less. 

In  this  position  lay  the  two  armies,  separated  only  bv  a  narrow 
space  including  the  river  Asopus,  and  each  expecting  a  battle  whilst 
the  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  eacii  were  offered  up.  Pausanias,  Mardo- 
nius, and  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  army,  had  each  a  separate  prophet 
to  offer  sacrifice,  and  to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the  gods;  the 
two  first  had  men  from  the  most  distinguished  prophetic  families  in 
Elis— the  latter  invited  one  from  Leukas.     All  received  lar^^-e  pay 
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and  the  prophet  of  Pausanias  had,  indeed,  been  honored  with  a 
recompense  above  all  pay— the  gift  of  full  Spartan  citizenship  for 
himself  as  well  us  for  liis  brother.  It  lia])pencd  that  the  prophets  on 
both  sides  delivered  the  same  report  of  their  respective  sacrifices: 
favorable  for  resistance  if  attacked— unfavorable  for  beginning  the 
battle  At  a  moment  when  doubt  and  indecision  was  tlie  reigning 
iiidhv^  on  both  sides,  this  was  the  safest  answer  for  the  prophet  to 
c-ive  and  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  soldiers  to  hear.  And  though 
the  answer  from  Delphi  had  been  sufliciently  encouraging,  nnd  tlie 
kindness  of  the  patron-heroes  of  Plataea  hjul  been  solemnly  invoked, 
yet  Pausanias  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  Asopiis  nnd  begin  the 
attack  in  the  face  of  a  pronounced  declaration  from  his  projihet. 
Nor  did  even  Hegesir^tratiis,  tlie  prophet  employed  by  Mardonins, 
choose  on  his  side  to  urge  an  aggressive  movement,  though  he  had  a 
deadly  personal  hatred  against  the  Lacedamonians,  and  would  have 
been  deliuditc  d  to  see  them  w^orsted.  Tliere  arose  commencements 
of  conspiTacy,  perhaps  encouraged  by  promises  or  bribes  from  the 
enemv,  among  the  wealthier  Athenian  hoplites,  to  establish  an 
oli'^archy  at  Athens  under  Persian  supremacy,  like  that  which  now 
exfsled  at  Thebes— a  conspiracy  full  of  danger  at  such  a  moment, 
thouixh  fortunately  repressed  by  Aristeides,  with  a  hand  at  once  gen- 

tie  and  decisive. 

The  annoyance  inflicted  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Thebans,  was  incessant.  Their  constant  assaults,  ami  nussde 
weapons  from  the  other  side  of  the  Asopus,  prevented  the  Greeks 
from  using  the  river  for  supplies  of  water,  so  that  the  whole  army 
was  forced  to  water  at  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  position,  near  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites.  Moreover,  the 
Theban  leader  Timeirenidas,  remarking  the  convoys  which  arrived 
over  the  passes  of  Kitha^ron  in  the  rear  of  tlie  Grecian  camp,  and 
the  constant  reinforcements  of  hoplites  which  accompanied  them, 
prevailed  upon  Mardonius  to  employ  his  cavalry  in  cutting  off  such 
comnmnication.  The  first  movement  of  this  sort,  undertaken  by 
ni^dit  a'>'ainst  the  pass  called  tlie  Oak  Heads,  was  eminently  success- 
fuT  A  train  of  500  beasts  of  burden  with  supplies,  was  attacked 
descending  into  the  plain  with  its  escort,  all  of  whom  were  either 
slain  or  carried  prisoners  to  the  Persian  camp;  so  that  it  became 
unsafe  for  any  further  convoys  to  approach  the  Greeks.  Eight  days 
had  already  been  passed  in  inaction  before  Timegenidas  suggested, 
or  Mardonius  executed  this  maneuver;  which  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
Greeks  that  he  did  not  attempt  earlier,  and  which  afforded  clear 

proof  how  much  might  be  hoped  from  an  efficient  employment  of 
his  cavalry,  without  the  ruinous  risk  of  a  general  action.  Neverthe- 
less after  waitino:  two  days  longer,  his  impatience  became  uncon- 
trollable and  he  determined  on  a  general  battle  forthwith.  In  vain 
did  Artabazus  endeavor  to  dissuade  him  from  the  step;  taking  the 
eame  view  as  the  Thebans.  that  in  a  pitched  battle  the  united  Grecian 
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army  was  invincible,  and  that  the  only  successful  policy  was  that  of 
delay  and  corruption  to  disunite  them.  He  recommended  standing 
on  the  defensive,  by  means  of  Thebes,  well  fortified  and  amply  pro- 
visioned; so  as  to  allow  time  of  distributing  effective  bribes  among 
the  leading  men  throughout  the  various  Grecian  cities.  This  sugges- 
tion, whicli  Herodotus  considers  as  wise  and  likely  to  succeed,  was 
repudiated  by  Mardonius  as  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  the  recog- 
nized superiority  of  the  Persian  arms. 

^  Bat  while  he  overruled,  by  virtue  of  superior  authority,  the  objec- 
tions of  all  around  him,  Persians  as  well  as  Greek,  he  could  not  but 
feel  daunted  by  their  reluctant  obedience,  which  he  suspected  to  arise 
from  their  having  heard  oracles  or  prophecies  of  unfavorable  augury. 
He  therefore  summoned  the  chief  olficers,  Greek  as  well  as  Persian, 
and  put  the  question  to  them  whether  they  knew  any  prophecy 
announcing  that  the  Persians  were  doomed  to  destruction  in  Greece. 
All  were  silent;  some  did  not  know  the  prophecies,  but  others  (Herod- 
otus intimates)  knew  them  full  well,  though  they  did  not  dare  to 
speak.  Receiving  no  answer,  Mardonius  said:  "  Since  ye  either  do 
not  know,  or  will  not  tell,  I  who  know  well  will  myself  speak  out. 
There  is  an  oracle  to  the  effect  that  Persian  invaders  of  Greece  shall 
plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  shall  afterward  all  be  destroyed. 
Now  we,  being  aware  of  this,  shall  neither  go  against  that  temple, 
nor  try  to  i)lunder  it;  on  that  ground,  therefore,  we  shall  not  be 
destroyed.  Kejoice  ye,  therefore,  ye  who  are  well-alfectcd  to  the 
Persians — we  shall  get  the  better  of  the  Greeks."  With  that  he  gave 
orders  to  prepare  everything  for  a  general  attack  and  battle  on  the 
morrow. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Orchomenian  Thersander  was  present 
at  this  interview,  and  may  have  reported  it  to  Herodotus.  But  the 
reflection  of  the  historian  himself  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of  the 
whole,  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  whicli  these  prophecies  sunk  into 
men's  minds,  and  determined  their  judgments.  Herodotus  knew 
(though  he  does  not  cite  it)  the  particular  prophecy  to  which  Mardo- 
nius made  allusion;  and  he  pronounces,  in  the  most  alfirrnative  tone, 
that  it  had  no  reference  to  the  Persians;  it  referred  to  an  ancient 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Illyrians  and  the  Encheleis.  But  both 
Bakis  (from  whom  he  quotes  four  lines)  and  Musa^us  had  prophesied, 
in  the  plainest  manner,  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon  and  Asopus.  And  these  are  the  prophecies 
which  we  must  suppose  the  ofiicei's  convoked  by  Mardonius  to  have 
known  also,  though  they  did  not  dare  to  sjieak  out;  it  was  the  fault 
of  Mardonius  himself  that  he  did  not  take  warning. 

The  attack  of  a  multitude  like  that  of  Mardonius  was  not  likely 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  made  so  rapidly  as  to  take  the  Greeks 
by  surprise;  but  the  latter  were  forewarned  of  it  by  a  secret  visit 
from  Alexander,  king  of  Macedou,  who,  riding  up  to  the  Athenian 
advanced  posts  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  desired  to  speak  with  xiris- 
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teideg  and  tlio  other  generals.  Annonncins:  to  tliem  alone  his  name 
and  nroclaimins:  his  earnest  sympathy  for  the  Grecian  cause,  as  well 
as  tiie  hazard  which  he  incurred  by  this  nightly  visit;  he  apprised 
them  that  Mardonius,  thouirli  eager  for  a  battle  long  ago,  could  not 
by  any  ciforL  obtain  favorable  sacrifices,  but  was  nevertheless,  even 
in  spite  of  this  obstacle,  determined  on  an  attack  tlie  next  morning. 
*•  Be  ye  prepared  accordinulv;  and  if  ye  succeed  in  this  war  (said  he), 
remendjcr  to  libeiate  me  afso  from  the  Persian  yoke;  I  too  am  a 
Greek  by  descent,  and  thus  risk  my  head  because  1  cannot  endure  to 

see  Greece  enslaved."  a    .  .  •  i 

The  communication  of  this  important  message,  made  by  Aristeicles 
to  Pausnnias,  elicited  from  him  a  proposal  not  a  little  surprising  as 
comini;-  from  a  Spartan  general.  He  requested  the  Athenians  to 
chan'»e  places  wiih  the  Laeedannonians  in  the  line.  "We  Lace- 
daMuoniarjs  (said  he)  now  stand  opposed  to  the  Persians  and  INIedes 
a"-ain<t  whom  we  have  never  yet  contended,  while  ye  Athenians  have 
fou«dit  and  conquered  them  at  Marathon.  March  ye  then  over  to  the 
rio-ht  win"-  and  take  our  places,  while  w^e  will  take  yours  in  the  left 
wTn<^  a«»-aTnst  the  Pxeotians  and  Thessalians,  with  whose  arms  and 
attack  we  are  familiar."  The  Athenians  readily  acceded,  and  the 
reciprocal  change  of  order  w\as  accordingly  directed.  It  w^as  not  yet 
quite  completed,  when  dav  broke  and  the  Thcban  allies  of  3Inrdonius 
immediately  took  notice  of  what  had  been  done.  That  general  com- 
manded a  corresponding  change  in  his  own  line,  so  as  to  place  the 
ii.it ive  Persians  once  more  over  against  the  Lacedaemonians;  upon 
which  Pausanias,  seeing  that  his  maneuver  had  failed,  led  back  his 
Lacedamonians  to  the  right  wing,  while  a  second  movement  on  the 
l>art   of   ]Mardouius   replaced    both    armies   in    the    order   originally 

observed 

No  incident  similar  to  this  will  be  found  thronghout  the  whole 
course  of  Lacedamonian  history.  To  evade  encountering  the  Ijcst 
troops  in  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  depMri  for  this  purpose  Ircnn  their 
privilecH-d  post  on  the  right  wing,  was  a  slej)  well-calculated  to  hmer 
them  in  the  eves  of  Greece,  and  could  hardly  hnre  faded  to  produce 
that  elfect  if^he  intention  had  been  lenlized  It  is  at  the  sair.e  time 
no  mean  compliment  to  tlie  formidable  reputation  of  the  native  Per- 
sian troops--a  reputation  recognized  by  Herodotus,  and  w^ell-sustained 
at  least  by  tlnur  personal  bravery.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  this 
])ubrKlv  inanii'ested  reluctnnce  on  the  part  of  the  leading  troops  in 
the  Grecian  army  contributed  much  to  exalt  the  rash  contidence  ot 
M'O'donius-  a  feelinu-  which  Herodotus,  in  Homeric  style,  casts  into 
the  siK'ech  of  a  Persian  herald  sent  to  upbraid  the  Lacedamonians, 
and  challen"-e  them  to  a  "  simple  combat  with  champions  ot  ccpial 
numbers,  Lacedamonians  against  Persians."  This  herald,  whom  no 
one  hetird  or  cared  for,  and  who  serves  but  as  a  mouthpiece  lor  brmg- 
ing  out  the  feelings  belonging  to  the  moment,  was  followed  by  some- 
thiiH'-  very  real  aiid  terrible— a  vigorous  attack  on  t.ie  Greek  Ime  by 
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the  Persian  cavalry;  wdiose  rapid  motions,  and  showers  of  arrows 
and  javelins,  annoyed  the  Greeks  on  this  day  more  than  ever.  The 
latter  (as  has  been  before  stated)  had  no  cavalry  whatever;  nor  do 
their  light  trooj)s,  though  sulliciently  numerous,  appear  to  have  ren- 
dered any  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  xVthenian  bowmen. 
How  g:*eat  was  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  is  shown 
by  thj  fact  tiiat  they  for  a  time  drove  away  the  Lacedamonians  from 
the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  so  as  to  choke  it  up  and  render  it  untit 
for  use.  As  the  army  had  been  prevented  by  the  cavalry  from  resort- 
ing to  the  river  Asopus,  this  fountain  has  been  of  late  the  only  water- 
ing-place; and  withoiit  it  the  posit  ion  which  they  then  occupied 
became  luiteiiable — while  their  provisions  also  w^ere  exhausted,  inas- 
much as  the  convoys,  from  fear  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  could  not 
descend  from  Kitharon  to  join  them. 

In  this  dilemma  Pausanias  summoned  tlie  Grecian  chiefs  to  his 
tent.  After  an  anxious  debate,  the  resolution  was  taken,  in  case 
Mardonius  should  not  bring  on  a  general  action  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  to  change  their  ])osilion  during  the  night,  when  there  would  be 
no  interruption  from  the  cavalry;  and  to  ()ccu]>y  the  ground  called 
the  Island,  distant  about  ten  furlongs  in  a  direction  nearly  west,  and 
seemingly  north  of  t!ie  town  of  Plataa,  which  was  itself  about 
twenty  furlongs  distant.  This  island,  impro|)erly  so  den(Miunated, 
inchuled  the  ground  comprised  lielween  two  branches  of  tiie  river 
Oeroe;  both  of  which  tlow  from  Kitharon,  and  aller  ilowInL:;  for  a 
certain  time  in  channels  about  three  furlongs  ai)ar(,  form  a  junciioa 
and  run  in  a  north-westerly  direction  toAvards  oae  of  tnc  recesses  of 
tlie  Gulf  of  Corinth — quite  distinct  from  the  Asopus,  which,  thou'gli 
also  rising  near  at  hand  in  the  lowest  declivities  under  Kitharon, 
takes  an  easterly  direction  and  discharges  itself  into  the  s(\a  opposite 
Eub(ea.  When  encamped  i:i  this  so-called  island,  the  army  would 
be  secure  of  water  from  the  stream  in  their  rear;  nor  would  they, 
as  now,  expose  an  extended  breadth  of  front  to  a  numerous  hostile 
cavalry  separated  from  tiiem  only  by  the  Asopus.  It  was  farther 
resolved,  that  so  soon  as  the  army  should  once  be  in  occupation  of 
the  island,  half  of  the  tioops  should  forthwith  march  onward  to  dis- 
engage the  convoys  l>lockcd  up  on  Kitharon  and  conduct  them  to 
the  camp.     Such  was  the  plan  settled  in  council  among  the  dilierent 

Grecian  chiefs;  the  marcli  was  to  be  conuneneed  at  the  beginnino-  of 
the  second  niglit-watch,  v\'hcn  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  have  com- 
pletely withdrawn. 

In  spite  of  what  3Iardonius  is  said  to  have  determined,  he  passed 
the- whole  day  without  any  general  attack.  But  his  cavalry,  probably 
elated  by  the  recent  demonstration  of  the  Lacedamonians,  were  on 
that  day  "more  daring  and  indefatigable  than  ever,  and  intiicted  nmch 
loss  as  well  as  severe  suffering;  insomuch  that  the  center  of  the  Greek 
force  (Corinthians,  Megarians,  etc.,  betw^een  the  Lacedamonians  and 
Tegeans  on  the  right,  and  the  Athenians  on  the  left),  when  the  hour 
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flmved  for  rctirin-  to  the  islnnd,  commencod  their  march  irideed 
hnTfoiMTot  oi   (lisr^oarded  the  preconcerted  plan  and  the  orders  of 
S4m'a'  in  thd^^^^^  to  obtain  a  complete  ^l^flter  agams   the 

attS  oftlie  cavalry.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  island  they 
marched  a  d i.t.nce  of  twenty  furlongs  directly  to  the  to^vn  of  FlatcTa, 
3  tm^lAip  in  front  of  the  Ucnvum  or  temple  of  HeT'C, 

wirl  t  (T  werl  pr()tecte(l  partly  by  the  bitildhtgs  partly  by  he 
rommm    v^^  UTound  on  which  the  town  with  its  temple  stood 

S^'n   be  position  which  the  Greeks  were  about  to  leave  and  tl^t 
wSh  they  1  ad  resolved  to  occi.py  (i.e.,  InMween  the  course  of  Aso- 
ul  thlt    f  the  Oeroe>   there  a  >pear  to  have  been  a  range  of  ow 
Ellls"^  T   f  Lac^to'-Id^^^      startiilg  from  the  f i^^t  wing    had  to 
mir^h  directly  over  these  hills,  while  the  Athenians    from  the  left, 
wore  to    in    tlicm  and  -et  into  the  plain  on  the  other  side.     Fall- 
en i^sa^^>^l^^s^^^  the  divisions  of  the  center  had  c(>mmenced  their 
St  march    ancl  concltidino' of  course  that  they  would  proceed  to 
fhfiS  to  orders,  allowed  a  certain  intx^rval  ot  tmie  m 
nrrlPrlonre^^^^^^^^  ^nul  then  directed  that  the  Lacetemoni- 
aLs    ncrr™                 nl->  1-^i^^  their  movement  towards  that  same 
^oXn      But  here  he  found  himself  embarrassed  by  an  nnexp(>cted 
SS  cTe      T  le  moventent  was  retrograde,  receding  from  the  enemy 
Snt  conint  with  the  nulitary  houor  of  a  ^V^'l^^-J^^^J^^ 
r»?nJof  the  taxiarchs  or  leaders  of  compar.ies  obeyed  without  mur- 
Z  ini  btit  Compharetus,  lochage  or  captain  of  tl^it  band  jlneh 
HerodStus  calls  the  lochus  of  Pitana,  obstinately  refused,    ^^t  hav- 
?,t^beerpre^^^^    at  the  m'^eting  in^vhich.the  ^f  ^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^ 
t  ben   he  now  heard  it  for  the  lirst  time  with  astonishment  and  dis- 
Hn^n   declirii^^^             he  for  one  would  never  so  far  disp'ace  Sparta 
STo  nm  away  from  the  foreigner."     Pausanias,  with  the  second  in 
commanVSanax,  exhausted  every  effort  to  overcome  his  relic 
t3e      But    hly  could  bv  no  means  induce  him  to  retreat;  nor  did 
Tev  ^ar?  to  m^^^^     without   him,  leaving  his  entire  lochus  exposed 

"^"^mlds^tiirS^       of  ni.ht,  and  in  this  scene  of  indecision  and 
Amiast  tnc      u  1  ^^        on    horseback  reached  Pausanias, 

Kcied'oi  S  ^;^:at^ passing,  and  t.  ask  for  tbe  1-t  diivc, 
t^ons  Fc  -in  spite  of  the  resolution  taken  after  lormal  ^b'bate  1  e 
An^enian Vnen  Is  still  mistrusted  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  (lou])ted 
whether  ailei  all,  thev  would  act  as  they  had  i>romised.  1  he  mm^- 
^\   nt  of  t   e  ^^^^  division  having  become  known  to  tliem.  they  sent 

r  L  la  t  monent  before  they  commenced  their  own  march  to 
Assure  themselves  that  the  Spartans  were  about  to  "yne  a  so  A  pio- 
?nm  d  amrcve^^^  exaggerated  mistrust,  but  too  wel  .lustitied  by  he 
Si^M^io^  of  uS  Spartans  toward  Athens,  IS  v.d>^ 
Sroceedino-  yot  it  proved  fortunate  in  its  results-for  if  tho  Ath  n i- 
mirsSed  with  executing  their  part  in  the  preconcerted  plan,  had 
^4eX  one^^  to  the  Island,  the  arecian  army  would  have  becm 
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severed  without  the  possibility  of  reuniting,  and  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle might  have  proved  altogether  dilferent.  The  Athenian  herald 
found  the  Lacedaemonians  still  stationary  in  tlieir  position,  and  the 
generals  in  liot  dispute  with  Amompharetus,  who  despised  the  threat 
of  being  left  idone  to  make  head  against  the  Persians,  and  whea 

reminded  that  the  resolution  liad  been  taken  by  general  vote  of  the 
oilicers,  took  up  with  both  hands  a  vast  rock  tit  for  the  hands  of  Ajax 
or  Hektor,  and  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  saying — "  Tiiis  is  7fit/ 
pebble,  wdierewith  I  give  my  vote  not  to  run  away  from  the  strangers." 
Pausanias  denounced  him  as  a  madman — desiring  the  herald  to  report 
the  scene  of  embarrassment  which  he  had  just  come  to  w  itness,  and 
to  entreat,  the  Athenian  generals  not  to  coinmence  their  retreat  until 
tlie  Lacedcenionians  should  also  be  in  march.  In  the  meantime  the 
dispute  continued,  and  was  even  prolonged  by  tlie  perverseness  of 
Amompharetus  until  the  morning  began  to  dawn;  when  Pausanias, 
afraid  to  remain  longer,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat— calculating  that 
the  refractory  captain,  wdien  he  saw  his  lochus  really  left  alone, 
would  prob  d*)ly  jnake  up  his  mind  to  follow.  Having  marched  about 
ten  furlongs,  across  the  hilly  ground  which  divided  him  from  the 
Ishuid,  he  commanded  a  halt;  either  to  aw^ait  Amompharetus  if  he 
chos'j  to  follow,  or  to  be  near  enough  to  render  aid  and  save  him,  if 
he  were  rash  enough  to  stand  his  ground  single-handed.  Happily 
the  latter,  seeing  that  his  general  had  really  ddi^arted,  overcame  his 
scruples,  and  followed  him;  overtaking  and  joining  the  main  body  in 
iis  tirst  halt  near  the  river  Moloeis  and  tiie  temple  of  Eleusiniaii 
Demeter.  The  Athenians,  commencing  their  movement  at  the  same 
time  with  Pausanias,  got  round  the  hills  to  tlie  plain  on  the  other  side 
and  ]iroceeded  on  tlieir  march  toward  the  Island. 

Wnen  the  day  broke,  the  Persian  cavalry  were  astonished  to  find 
the  Giccian  position  deserted.  They  immediately  set  themselves  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  Spartans,  wdiose  march  lay  along  the  higher  and 
more  conspicuous  ground,  and  whose  progress  had  moreover  been 
retarded  by  the  long  delay  of  Amompharetus:  the  Athenians,  on  the 
contrary,  marching  wdthout  halt,  and  being  already  behind  the  hills, 
were  not  open  to  view.  To  Mardonius,  this  retreat  of  his  enemy 
inspired  an  extravairant  and  contemptuous  conlidence  which  he  ven- 
ted in  full  measure^  to  the  Thessalian  AleuadcC— ''These  are  your 
boasted  Spartans,  who  changed  their  place  just  now^  in  the  line, 
rather  than  light  the  Persians,  and  have  here  shown  by  a  barefaced 
flight  what  they  are  really  worth!"  With  that  he  immediately  di- 
rected his  whole  army  to  pursue  and  attack  w  ith  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion. The  Persians  crossed  the  Asopus,  and  ran  after  the  Greeks  at 
their  best  speed,  pell-mell,  without  any  thought  of  order  or  prepara- 
tions for  overcoming  resistance:  the  army  already  rang  with  shouts 
of  victory,  in  full  contidence  of  swallowing  up  the  fugitives  as  soon 
as  they  wave  overtaken. 

The  Asiatic  allies  all  followed  the  example  of  this  disorderly  rush 
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forward:  but  the  Thebans  and  the  oilier  Grecian  allies  on  the  right 
Avinu-  ut'  Mard(jniLib,  appeared  to  have  maiiilaiued  somewhat  belter 
order. 

Paiisanias  had  not  been  able  to  retreat  farther  than  the  neighbor- 
hoo(i  ot  the  iJenieliion  or  tenijile  of  Lleusinian  Denieter,  where  he 

had  halted  to  take  ui)  xVniompharctus.  Overtaken  tii\st  b}'  the  Per- 
sian horse  and  next  by  jvlardonius  with  the  main  body,  he  sent  a 
horseman  forthwith  to  api)i'ise  tU<e  Atlienians,  and  to  entreat  their 
aid.  'i  he  Athenians  were  prompt  in  complying  with  his  request: 
but  they  speeddy  found  themselves  engaged  in  conflict  against  the 
Theb.in  allies  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  unable  to  reach  him. 
Aceortlingly  the  Lacedienionians  and  Tegeans  had  to  encounter  the 
Persians  single-handed  without  any  assistance  from  the  other  Greeks. 
Tiie  Persians,  on  arriving  within  l)owshot  of  their  enemies,  planted 
in  the  ground  the  spiked  extrenuties  of  their  gerrha(or  long  wicker 
shieids),  fornung  a  continuous  breastwork,  from  behind  which  they 
poured  upon  the  Greeks  a  shower  of  arrows:  their  bows  were  of  the 

largest  size,  and  drawn  with  no  less  j^owerthan  skill.  In  spite  of  the 
wounds  and  distress  thus  inllicted,  Paiisanias  persisted  in  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  offering  the  battle-sacrifice,  and  the  victims  w  ere  for 
some  time  uid'avorable,  so  that  he  did  not  venture  to  give  orders  for 
u».ivauc;e  and  close  combat.  Many  were  here  wounded  or  slain  in  the 
ranks,  jimong  them  the  brave  Kallikrates,  the  handsomest  and  strong- 
est man  in  the  army:  until  Pausanias,  wearied  out  with  this  compul- 
sory and  painful  delay,  at  length  raised  his  eyes  to  the  conspicuous 
lleitiium  of  the  l'latji3nns,  and  invoked  the  merciful  intervention  of 
Here  to  remove  that  obstacle  which  confined  him  to  the  spot.  Hardly 
had  liC  jjonounced  the  words,  when  the  victims  changed  and  became 
favorable:  but  the  Tegeans,  while  he  was  yet  praying,  anticipated  the 
clfect  and  hastened  forward  against  the  enemy,  followed  by  the  Lace- 
(kemonians  as  soon  as  Pausanias  gave  the  word.  The  wicker  breast- 
Avork  before  the  Persians  was  soon  overthrown  by  the  Grecian  charge: 
nevertheless  the  Persians,  though  thus  deprived  of  their  tutelary 
hedge  and  having  no  defensive*  armor,  maintained  the  fight  with  indi- 
vidual eounigc,  tlie  more  rcmnrkable  because  it  w^as  totally  unassisted 
by  discipline  or  trained  collective  movement,  against  the  drilled  array, 
tlie  reguiati'd  step,  the  well-defended  persons,  and  the  long  si^ears,  of 
the  Greeks.  They  threw^  themselves  ui)on  the  Lacedaemonians,  seiz- 
ing hold  of  their  spears,  and  breaking  them:  many  of  them  devoted 
tiieniselves  in  small  jxirties  of  ten  to  force  by  their  bodies  a  way  into 
tiie  lines,  and  to  get  to  individual  close  cond)at  with  the  short  spear 
and  the  dagger.  jMardonius,  himself,  conspicuous  upon  a  white 
horse,  was  among  the  foremost  warriors,  and  the  thousand  select 
troops  who  formed  his  body-guard  distinguished  themselves  beyond 
all  the  rest.  At  length  he  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  distinguished 
{Sj)artan  named  Acimnestus;  his  thousand  guards  mostl}^  perished 
around  him,  and  the  courage  of  the  remaining  Persians,  already  worn 
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out  by  the  superior  troons  against  which  they  bad  been  long  contend- 
imr,  was  at  last  thoroughly  broken  by  the  death  of  their  general. 
'J'hey  turned  tlieir  backs  and  fled,  not  resting  until  they  got  mto  the 
wooden  fortified  camp,  constructed  by  Mardonius  behind  the  Asoi)us. 
The  Asiatic  allies  also,  as  soon  as   they  saw  the  Persians  defeated, 

took  to  flight  without  striking  a  blow. 

The  Athenians  on  the  left,  meanwhile,  had  been  engaged  in  a  seri- 
ous conflict  with  the  Boeotians;  especially  the  Thi'ban  leaders  with  the 
hopUtes  immediately  around  them,  who  fought  with  great  l»ravery, 
but  were  at  length  'driven  back,  after  the  loss  of  300  of  their  best 
troops.  The  Theban  cavalry  however  still  maintained  a  good  front, 
protecting  the  retreat  of  the  infantry  and  checking  the  Athenian 
pursuit,  so  that  the  fugitives  were  enabled  to  reach  Thebes  in  safety; 
a  better  refuge  than  the  Persian  fortified  camp.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians,  none  of  the  other  medmnrj  Greeks 
rendered  any  real  service.  Instead  of  sustaining  or  reinforcing  the 
Thebans,  they  never  once  advanced  to  the  charge,  but  merely  fol- 

low^cd  in  the  flrst  movement  of  flight.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
only  troops  in  this  numerous  Perso-Grecian  army  who  really  fought, 
Avere,  the  native  Persians  and  Sakffi  on  the  left,  and  the  Boeotians  on 
the  right;  the  former  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  latter  against 
the  Athenians. 

Nor  did  even  all  the  native  Persians  take  part  in  the  combat.  A 
body  of  40,000  men  under  Artabazus,  of  whom  some  must  doubt- 
less'have  been  native  Persians,  left  the  field  without  fighting  and 
without  loss.  That  general,  seemingly  the  ablest  man  in  the  Persian 
ar.ny,  had  been  from  the  first  disgusted  with  the  nomination  of  Mar- 
doniiis  as  coininander-in-chief,  and  had  farther  incurred  his  dis- 
pbasure  by  deprec  itiag  any  general  action.  Apprised  that  Mardonius 
was  hastening  forward' to  attack  the  retreating  Greeks,  he  marched 
his  divi4on  and  led  them  out  toward  the  scene  of  action,  though 
desp  irinir  of  success  and  perhaps  not  very  anxious  that  his  own  proph- 
ecies should  be  proved  false.  And  such  had  been  the  headlong 
impetuosity  of  Mardonuis  in  his  first  forward  movement,— so  com- 

plete  his  confidence  of  overw^helnung  the  Greeks  when  he  discovered 

their  retreat,— that  he  took  no  pains  to  insure  the  concerted  action  of 
his  whole  army.  Accordingly  before  x^rtabazus  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  he  saw  the  Persian  troops,  who  had  been  eniraged  under  the 
commandei-in-chief ,  already  defeated  and  in  flight.  Without  making 
the  least  attempt  either  to  save  them  or  to  retrieve  the  battle,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  to  his  owm  division  to  retreat;  not  repairing, 
however,  either  to  the  fortified  camp  or  to  Thebes,  but  abandoning 
at  once  the  whole  campaign,  and  taking  the  direct  road  through 
Phokis  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  the  Hellespont. 

As  the  native  Persians,  the  Sak^,  and  the  Boeotians  were  the  only 
real  combatants  on  the  one  side,  so  also  were  the  Lacediiemonians, 
Tegeans,  and  Athenians,  on  the  other.     It  has  already  been  mentioned 
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that  the  central  troops  of  tlio  Grecian  army,  disobcym^o;  the  general 

order  of  march,  had  gone  during  tlie  iiigiit  to  the  town  of  riiita-a 
instead  of  to  the  iskind.  Thev  \vere  thus  completely  severed  Iroiu 
Pausanias,  and  the  tirst  thing  whicli  they  heard  about  the  battle  wms, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  gaining  the  victory.  Llate  with  this 
news,  and  anxious  to  come  in^  for  some  share  of  the  honor,  tiny 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  action, 'without  any  heed  of  mibtary  order: 
the  Corinthhms  taking  the  direct  track  across  the  hills,  Avhile  the 
Me^mrians,  Phliasians,  and  others,  marched  by  the  longer  route  along 
the'^plain,  so  as  to  turn  the  hills,  and  arrive  at  the  Athenian  position. 
The  Theban  horse  under  Asopodorus,  employed  in  checking  the  pur- 
suit of  the  victorious  Athenian  hoplites,  seeing  these  Ire^h  troops 
coming  up  in  thorough  disorder,  charged  them  vigorously  and  drove 
them  back,  to  take  refuge  in  the  high  ground,  with  the  loss  ot  GOO 
men.     But  this  partial  success  had  no  effect  in  mitigating  the  general 

Follow^ingup  their  pursuit,  the  Lacedaemonians  proceeded  to  attack 
the  wooden  redoubt  wherein  the  Persians  had  taken  refuge.  Put 
thou-'-h  they  were  here  aided  by  all  or  most  of  tha  central  Grecian 
divisions  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  they  were  yet  so  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  of  assailinii:  walls,  that  they  made  no  progress,  nnd 
were  completely  baffled,  until  the  Athenians  arrived  to  their  assist- 
ance The  redoubt  was  then  stormed,  not  without  a  gjdhmt  and 
prolono-ed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  defenders.  The  1\\i:eans, 
l)eino-  tbe  first  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  plundered  the  rich  tent 
of  Mlirdonius,  whose  manger  for  his  horses,  made  of  brass,  remained 
lono-  afterward  exhibited  in  their  temple  of  Athene  Alea— while  his 
silver-footed  throne,  and  scimitar,  were  preserved  in  the  acropolis  ot 
Athens  along  with  the  breastplate  of  IVIasistius.  Once  withm  the 
AN-all  effective  resistance  ceased,  and  the  Greeks  slaughtered  without 
mercy  as  well  as  without  limit;  so  that  if  we  are  to  credit  Herodotus, 
there  survived  only  8,000  men  out  of  the  300,000  which  had  coin- 
posed  the  army  of  Mardonius— save  and  except  the  40,000  men  who 
accompanied  Artabazus  in  his  retreat.  . 

Re'^pectino-  these  num])ers,  the  historian  had  prol)ably  little  to  give 
except  some  vague  reports  without  any  pretense  of  computation: 
about  the  Grecian  loss  his  statement  deserves  more  attention,  when 
he  tells  us  that  there  perished  ninety-one  Spartans,  sixteen  Tegeaus 
and  fifty -two  Athenians.  Herein  however  is  not  included  the  loss  ot 
the  Megarians  when  attacked  by  the  Theban  cavalry,  nor  is  the  num- 
ber of  slain  Lacechrmonians,  not  Spartans,  specified:  while  even  tlie 
other  numbers  actually  stated  are  decidedly  smaller  than  the  probable 
truth  considering  the  multitude  of  Persian  arrows  and  the  unshielded 
ri<rht'side  of  the  Grecian  hoplite.  On  the  whole,  the  affirmation  of 
Phitarch  that  not  less  than  1860  Greeks  were  slain  in  the  action 
appears  probable:  all  doubtless  hoplites-for  little  account  was  then 
Ciade  of  the  light-armed,  nor  indeed  arc  we  told  that  they  took  any 
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active  part  ia  the  battle.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  numerical 
loss  of  the  Persians,  tliis  defeat  proved  the  total  nun  ot  their  army: 
but  we  mav  fairly  presuuie  tlial  many  were  spared  aud  soUi  luto 
slavery  while  many  of  the  fii.sritives  probably  found  means  to  join 
Uc  retreating  division  of  Artabazus.  The  general  made  a  rapid 
march  across  Thessaly  and  31acedouia,  keei.in-  strict  silence  about 
the  recent  battle,  and  pretending  to  be  iu:nt  on  a  special  enterprise  by 
Juirdouius,  wlioni  he  reported  to  be  lumselt  approachm-.  It  llerodo- 
liis  is  correct  (thou-ht  it  may  well  be  douWcd  whether  tbe  change  of 
sent  me  I  in  Thessaly  and  the  other  iuedusiMO  Grecian  states  was  so 
raoid  as  he  iniDlies),  Artabazus  succeeded  in  traversing  tliese countries 
bXre  til' ne  vs  of  the   battle  became  generally  known,,  and  then 

retr^.ated  by  the  straightesl  tind  shortest  route  'i^™"f  '  "Vr'''^The 
Thra<e  lo  Byzantium,  from  whence  he  passed  into  Asa  the 
inteHor  tribes  uncouquered  and  predatory,  harass.-,  his  retreat  cou- 
s  leral  ly  but  we  shall  find  long  afterward  Persian  garrisons  in 
w"(-4on  of  many  principal  places  on  the  Thracian  coa-st.  It  will  be 
ilcTi  thai' Artabazus  subsequeilly  rose  higher  than  ever  mthc  cst.iua- 

^"xen^iiyrdTd  the  Greeks  employ  after  tbcir  victory,  first  in  burying 
the  slai)!  next  in  collecting  aud  apportioning  the  boot.  .  1  lie  Lacc- 
dem  >i  an.s  the  Athcnia.S,  the  Tegeans.  tbe  Megarians.  and  the 
PlVl  '  ailach  buried  their  dead  apart,  erecting  a  sepa.ate  tomb  lu 
J<  ue,noratH,n.  The  L^iccda^monians,  inde..!.  distnbut.Hl  t^lieir  daul 
into  three  fractions,  in  three  several  burial  places:  one  toi  those 
•1,  in  ions  X  enjoved  individual  renown  at  Sparta., and  among 
wl  n  Xe  u.'luded'lhe  most  distinguished  nu-u  slam  m  the  lex^ent 
,V.  st"-h  as  Poseidouius,  Amompharetus  the  ^c  -c^Ttauf  "nd 
Pliilo'u-on    and  Kailikrates— a  second  for  the  other   bpaifaus  ana 

i  tia^mmiaa^and  a  third  for  t'-l/^^YS  of  1  Hti'rbVtW 
oln-il  monnuients,  eiecteil  iu  the  neighborhood  ot  i  lata?a  by  tnose 
c  ;•  h  si  citizens  had  really  fought  and  fallen  there  were  several 
t  niWr  louunients  to  bo  seen  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  raised  by 
o  1  l-r  ci  i^  s  w  eh  falsely  pretended  to  the  same  honor,  with  the  con- 
u  -mce  aid  d  of  theViat^eans,  The  body  of  Mar.l.mius  was  d.s- 
coV^e.^  <c  g  the  slain,  and  treated  with  respect  by  P.uisau.as.  wo 
f«  Iton  «,hi  !  ;  hive  indi..nantly  repudiated  advice  oilcred  to  him  by 
Ti.  A  iumi  1  la  he  hSuld  r-ItaUatc  upon  it  the  ignominious  trc^at- 
n  e.a  h  Icte  i  by  Xerxes  upon  the  dead  Leonidas.  On  the  mor  w 
the  I  ow^  stolen  away  md  buried;  by  whom  was  never  cer  ai  ily 

we   'asTh  implements  and  ornaments.  ^^^^^J^'^JZ^ 
clothing,  norses,  camels,  etc.   even  the  magniticent  t?"t  ot  -Xeixes 
left  oti  ilia  ictreat  with  Mafdomus,  was  included.    Ly  order  oi  the 
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general  Pausanias,  the  Helots  colleeted  all  the  valuahle  articles  into 
one  spot  for  division;  not  witliout  stealini^-  many  of  the  golden  orna- 
ments, which,  iii  ignorance  of  the  value,  tliey  were  persuaded  hy  the 
■^o'inetans  to  sell  as  brass.  After  reservini;-  a  tilhe  for  the  Del|diian 
Apollo,  to<2:elher  with  ample  otlVrings  for  the  Olympic  Zeus  and  the 
Isthmian  Poseidon,  as  well  as  for  Pau>anias  ?u^  general— the  reniainiiig 
booty  was  (listributed  among  the  different  contingents  of  the  army- in 
I)ioporti()n  to  tiieir  respeclive  numbers.  The  conc\d)ines  of  the  Per- 
sian chiefs  were  among  the  prizes  distributed:  there  were  probably 
however  among  them  many  of  Grecian  biilh.  restored  to  their  fau)- 
ilies;  and  one 'especially,  overtaken  in  her  chariot  amidst  the  flying 
Persians,  with  rich  jewels  and  a  nrmerous  suite,  threw  lierstlf  at  the 
feetof  Pausanias  himself,  imploring  his  protection.  She  pr()Ved  to  be 
the  dauuhter  of  his  personal  friend  Hegetorides  of  Kos,  carried  olY  by 
the  Persian  Pharandales;  and  he  iiad  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  lier 
to  her  father.  Large  as  the  booty  collected  was,  there  yet  nmained 
man}^  valuable  treiisures  burietl  in  the  ground,  wiiicli  the  Platanm 
inhabitants  afterwaid  discovered  and  afpropriated. 

The  real  victors  in  the  battle  of  Pla^jca  wivv  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Tegeaus.  The  Corinthians  and  r)tliers,  forming  part 
of  the  army  opposed  to  Mardonius.  did  not  reacli  the  field  until  the 
battle  Avas  ended,  though  they  doubtless  aided  both  in  the  assault  of 
the  fortitied  camp  and  in  the*  subsiquent  opeiations  against  Thebes, 
and  were  universally  recognized,  in  inscriptions  and  ])anegyrics, 
amongthe  champions  who  had  contributed  to  the  libeiation  of  Greece. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  taking  of  the  Persian  cam))  that  tlie  contin- 
gents of  Elis  and  Mantineia,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  among  the 
(convoys  prevented  bv  the  Persian  cavalry  from  descending  the  passes 
of  KithaMon  lirst  reached  the  scene  of  action.  Mortitied  at  having 
missed  their  share  in  the  glorious  exjdoit,  the  new-comei-s  were  at 
first  eairer  to  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Artabazus:  but  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander  forbade  them,  and  they  returned  liome  without  any 
other  consolation  than  tliat  of  banishing  their  generals  for  not  having 
led  them  forth  more  promptly. 

Tliere  yet  remained  the  most  efficient  ally  of  Mardonius— the  city 
of  Thebes;  which  Pausanias  summoned  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
battle,  requiring  that  the  7nedmnf/  leaders  should  be  delivered  up, 
es])ecially  Timegenidas  and  Attagimis.  On  receiving  a  refusal,  he 
begun  to  batter  their  walls,  and  to  adopt  the  still  more  effective  mea- 
sure of  laying  waste  their  territory;  giving  notice  that  the  wcn-k  of 
destruction  Avould  be  continued  until  these' chiefs  were  given  u|). 
After  twenty  days  of  endurance,  the  chiefs  at  length  proposed,  if  it 
should  prove  that  Pausanias  peremptorily  required  their  persons  and 
refused  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  in  commutation,  to  surrender  them- 
selves voluntarily  as  the  price  of  liberation  for  their  country.  A 
negotiation  w^as  accordingly  entered  into  with  Pausanias,  and  the 
persons  demanded,  were  surrendered  to  him,  exceptiDg  Attaginus, 
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who  found  means  to  escape  at  the  last  moment.    His  sons,  .vbom  he 
J^  t  beliind,  ^vere  delivered  up  as  substitutes,  but  Pan.a.nas  refused 
to  ouch  "hem  with  the  just  remark,  which  m  those  tinies  was  even 
cene rous     hat  tbey  were  no^vise  implicated  in  the  med,.m  oi  then- 
fXV     Time?enicias  and  the  remaining  prisoners  were  earned  ott  to 
Corinth  and  immediately  put  to  death,  wul.out  the  smallest  discus- 
si  n  or  fuMn  of  trial:  Patisauias  was  apprehensive  that  if  any  delay  or 
crstiltation  were  granted,  their  wealth  and  that  of  then-  fnends 
w3  effectually  purchase  voices  for  their  aequ.tta  -indeed  the 
pr°       ers  tl^-n  seWes  had  been  induced  to  give  themselves  up  partly 
1  that  expectation.     It  is  remarkable  that  Pausanias  himselt  only  a 
t"w  years  afterward,  when  attainted  of  treason,  returned  and  sur- 
rendered himself  at  Sparta  under  similar  hopes  of  being  able  to  buy 
himVelf  off  by  money.    In  this  hope,   indeed,  he  found  himse  f 
decefved   as  timegenidas  h.ad  been  deceived  before:  but  the  1  act  is 
not  the  less  to  be  noted  as  indicating  the  general  impress.oa  that  the 
k°  dim-  men  in  a  Grecian  city  were  usually  open  to  bribes  in  judicial 
matteA   and  that  indivhluals  superior  to  this  tempt^ation  were  rare 
excep  io.>s      I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  upon  this  recognized 
untrustworthiness  of  the  leading  Greeks  wl.en  I  come  to  explain  the 
oxtremelv  popular  cast  of  the  Athenian  judicature. 

wTetl.ei^  there  was  anv  positive  vote  taken  among  the  Greeks 
reS  -  the  prize  of  villor  at  the  battle  of  Plat«ea  may  well  be 
dtubted  "and  the  silence  of  Herodotus  goes  far  to  negative  an 
mnoitant  statement  of  Plutarch  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacediemo- 
iKCvere  on  t?^e  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  each   hmkmg 
lemsdves  entitled  to  the  prize-that  Aristeides  appeased  the  Athe- 
n  ins  and  Drevailcd  upon  them  to  submit  to  the  general  decision  of 
1^11  es-Su  at  M^egarian  and  Corinthian  leaders  contrived    o 
cf^de  t^  dangerous  rock  by  bestowing  the  pnze  on  the  P  f  a^ans  to 
which  proposition  both  Aristeides  and  Pausanias  acceded.    But  it 
Teems  tLt^he  general  opinion  recognized  ^J^^^^f^^^^^ 
Pausanias  as  bravest  among  the  brave,  feeing  tha  thcj  1 ;     o,^ "™ 
the  best  troops  of  the  enemy  and  slam  the  general.     In  bui\  ing  their 
deadwari^rs  the  Lacedemonians  singled  out  for  peculiar  distinction 
PiSokyon  Posc'idonius,  and  Amompharetus  the  lochage,  whose  con- 
duc  tinU.e  fight  atoned  for  his  disobedience  to  orders.    There  was 
^noVn  irton  however  who  had  surpassed  them  :,11— .Vnstodenius,   he 
sh'i'^^sS     orthi  troop  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.     Havmg 
Pver  since  experienced  nothin-  but  disgrace  and  insult  fioin  his  fel- 
low cWzens^lds  unfortunate  man  had  become  reck  ess  of  life,  an(  at 
KtSTe  stepped  forth  sin-le-handed  from  his  place  u.  the  ranks, 
nerfmmn..  deeds  of  the  most  heroic  vnlor  an<l  determined  to  regain 
hv  his  deatli  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.    But  the  Spartans  refused 
S  isiS  to  him  the  same  funereal  honors  as  were  paid  to  the  other 
disdn-liished  warriors,  who  had  manifested  exemplary  fOTwardness 
and  sk  1    yet  without  any  desperate  rashness,  and  without  any 
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previous  taint  such  as  to  reuder  life  a  burden  to  them.  Subsequent 
valor  might  bc^  held  to  clTace  this  taint,  but  couUl  not  suffice  to  exalt 
Aris;todenuis  to  a  level  with  th(i  most  honored  citizens. 

But  though  we  cannot  believe  the  statement  of  Plutarch  that  the 
Platieans  received  by  general  vote  the  piize  of  valor,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  largely  lionored  and  recompensed,  as  the  proprietors  of 
•that  i^roimd  on  which  the  liberation  of  Greece  had  been  achieved. 
The  market-place  and  center  of  tlieir  town  was  selected  as  the  scene 
for  the  solenui  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  offered  up  by  Pausanias 
after  the  battle,  to  Zeus  Eleulherius,  in  the  name  and  presence  of  all 
the  assembled  allies.  The  local  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Plata^an  ter- 
ritory, who  had  been  invoked  in  prayer  before  the  battle,  and  who 
had  o-ranted  their  soil  as  a  propitious 'lield  for  the  Greek  arms,  were 
made  partakers  of  the  cereiViony,  and  wilnesses  as  well  as  guarantees 
of  the  engaixements  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  Plata^ans, 
now  re-entering  their  city,  which  the  Persian  invasion  had  compelled 

them  to  dest  rt^  were,  invested  with  the  honorable  duty  of  celebrating 
the  periodical  sacrifice  in  connuemoration  of  this  great  victory,  as 
well  as  of  rendering  care  and  religious  service  at  the  tombs  of  the 
fallen  w^arriors.  As  an  aid  to  enable  them  to  discharge  this  obligation, 
which  probably  uiight  have  pn  ssed  hard  upon  them  at  a  time  when 
their  city  was  half-ruined  and  their  fields  unsown,  they  received  out 
of  the  prize-money  the  huge  allot ment  of  eighty  talents,  which  was 
partly  emploved  in  building  and  adorning  a  handsome  temple  of 
Athene— the  sy"^^^^>l  probably  of  renewed  coiuiection  with  Athens. 
They  undertook  to  render  religious  honors  every  year  to  the  tombs  of 
the  w^arriors,  and  to  celebrate"  in  every  fifth  year  the  grand  public 
solemnity  of  the  Eleutheria  with  gymnastic  matches  analogous  to  the 
other  great  festival  games  of  Greece.  In  consideration  of  tlie  dis- 
charge of  these  duties,  together  with  the  sanctity  of  the  ground, 
Pauslmias  and  the  whole  body  of  allies  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  guarantee  the  autonomy  of  Plataa,  and  the  inviolability  of  her  ter- 
ritory. This  w-as  an  emancipation  of  the  town  from  the  bond  of  the 
B(iH)tian  federation,  and  from  the  enforcing  supremacy  of  Thebes  as 

its  chief. 

But  the  engai2:cment  of  the  allies  appears  to  have  had  other  objects 
also,  larger  than  that  of  protecting  Plata^a,  or  establishing  commemo- 
rative ceremonies.  The  defensive  league  against  the  Persians  was 
again  sworn  to  bv  all  of  them,  and  rendered  permanent.  An  aggre- 
gate force  of  10,(}00  hoplites,  1000  cavalry,  and  100  triremes,  for  the 
purpose  of  carryini:  on  the  war,  Avas  agreed  to  and  promised,  the  con- 
tingent of  each  ally  being  specified.  "Moreover,  the  town  of  Plataa 
was  fixed  on  as  the  annual  place  of  meeting,  where  deputies  from  all 
of  them  were  nnnuallv  to  assemble. 

This  resolution  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  on  the  proposition  of 
Aristeides,  whose  motives  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  Though  the 
Persian  army  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  no  one  knew  how  soon  it 
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mi-ht  reassemble,  or  be  reinforced.     Indeed,  even  Ir.ter,  afler  the 
battle  of  Mykale  l.Md  become  known,  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Persians 
wa-9  still  re-arded  its  not  improbable;  nor  did  any  cue  then  anticipate 
hat  extraonl  uary  fortune  and  activity  whereby  the  Athenians  atier- 
ward  o  -anized  an  alliance  such  as  to  throw  Persia  on  the  defensive. 
Moreover   the  northern  half  of  Greece  was  still  medi^^g,  eitner  jn 
rea  itv  or  in  appearance,  and  new  efforts  on  the  part  of  Xerxes  m.g  It 
m-obabrv  keep  up  his  ascendency  in  those  parts.     Novv  assuming  ihe 
w"r   o  be  reiK'wed,  Aristeides  and  the  Athenians  had  the  strongest 
ntei-St  in  providing  a  line  of  defense  which  slmuld  cover  Att.ca  as 
weiras  Peloponnesus;   and  in  preventing  the  Peloponnesians  from 
coidinin-  themselves  to  their  Isthmus,  as  they  had  done  before,     lo 
Xe  adv^uitage  of  this  purpose  of  the  new-born  -™<^^4"if  ^^^^ 
tude  which  now  bound  the  Laceda;monians  to  llata;a,  was  an  laca. 
cmhienly  suitable  to  the  moment;  though  the  unforeseen  subsequent 
St™    of  At  ens,  combined  with  other  events,  prevented  both  tie 
extensive  alliance  and  the  inviolability  of  Plala^a,  prc.jected  by  Ans- 

'•^On  lh™s"nf  d-SSVausanlas  and  the  Grecian  land  army  con- 
nueied  at  Platea  the  naval  armaments  under  Leotych.des  and  Xan- 
?tonus  was  eu?agcd  in  operations  hardly  less  important^ at  Mykale 
on 'tL  Alfatic  Soast. .  Th'e  Grecian  commanders  ot  he  Aoe  (uj. 
Tinmhei-pd  110  triremes),  having  advanced  as  tar  as  JJelos,  wuc  .iii.tui 
n^S<rceed  fa  t  er^stward,  o?to  undertake  any  offensive  operations 
i"lnTt  The  Persians  at  Samos,  for  the  rescue  of  lonia-al  hough 
?nn  an  envov^ especially  from  Chios  and  Samos,  hml  urgently  soli- 
cited ^idlXkt&a  Ld  at  Delos.  Three  Samians  one  ot  t. em 
named  He^-esistratus,  came  to  assure  Leotyeliides  that  then  coun- 
trvmen  were  ready  to  revolt  from  the  despot  Theomeslor,  whom  the 
Pecans  had  installed  there,  so  soon  as  the  Greek  fleet  should  appear 
off  ^  ris hnd  In  spite  of  empliatic  appeals  to  the  community  of 
S'  on  a  lace,  Leotychides  was  long  deaf  to  the  entreaty ;  but  li..s 
;4lS.ce  graduky  , Jve  way  b£ore  the  ^pe.e ven  of 


renlied  "  Hegesistratus, "  i.e.,  army-ieauex.  x  "^V^i':/'"-  „„;  ,» 
aV  1  omen  (replied  Leotyeliides,  struck  with  the  signihcance  of  this 
mmc)  Plel'''e  I'ou  thy  faith  to  accompany  us-let  thy  companions 
mioue  the  Samiaas  to  receive  us,  and  we  will  go  lor  hwi  h. 
S,  .^;"'ements  were  at  once  exchanged,  and  wh  le  the  oihevV^o 
m  vw  vs  were  sent  forward  to  prepare  matters  in  the  island,  Hegesis- 
'ral.^  remained  to  conduct  the  lieet,  which  was  far.her  encouraged 
by  L^or-rble  s'^eri.■ces,  and  by  the  assurances  of  the  prophet  De.ph- 
onus  hired  from  the  Corintliian  colony  ot  Apollonia. 

Wiie.  they  reached  the  Her«um  near  Kala.nl  in  Samos.  and  lad 
^0^1  lem^elves  for  a  naval  engagement,  they  discovered  that  he 
Sy's  floe    had  already  been  withdrawn  from  the  island  lo  the 
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Boin-hboring  continent.  For  the  Persian  commanders  had  been  so 
disheartened  with  the  defeat  of  Salamis  tliat  they  were  not  disposed 
to  tii!:ht  again  at  sea:  w^e  do  not  know^  the  numbers  of  their  fleet,  but 
perhlips  jTconsiderable  proportion  of  it  may  have  consisted  of  Ionic 
Greeks,  whose  fidelity  was  now  very  doubtful.  Having  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a  sea-fiij^ht,  they  permitted  their  Phoenician  squadron  to 
depart,  and  sailed  with  their  remaining  fleet  to  the  promontory  of 
Mykale  near  Miletus.  Here  they  were  under  the  protection  of  a 
land-force  of  60,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Tigranes— the 
main  reliance  of  Xerxes  for  the  defense  of  Ionia.  The  ships  were 
dragged  ashore,  uiid  a  rampart  of  stones  and  stakes  w^as  erected  to 
profc^ct  them,  while  the' defending  army  lined  the  shore,  and  seemed 
amply  sufficient  to  repel  attack  from  seaward. 

It  w^as  not  lonir  before  the  Greek  fleet  arrived.  Disappointed  of 
their  intention  of  fighting  by  the  flight  of  the  enemy  from  Samos, 
they  had  at  first  proposed  either  to  return  home,  or  to  turn  aside  to 
the  Hellespcr.t:  but  they  were  at  last  persuaded  by  the  Ionian 
envoys  to  pursue  the  enemv's  fleet  and  again  ofl'er  battle  at  My  kale. 
On  reaching  that  point  they  discovered  that  the  Persians  had  aban- 
doned the  sea,  intending  to  fight  only  on  land.  So  much  had  the 
Greeks  now  become  emboldened  that  they  ventured  to  disend)ark 
and  attack  the  imited  land-force  and  sea-iorce  before  them.^  But 
since  much  o^  their  chance  of  success  depended  on  the  desertion  of 
the  lonians,  tin?  first  proceeding  of  Leotychidcs  was  to  copy  the 
previous  maneuver  of  Themistokles,  when  retreating  from  Arte- 
misium,  at  the  watering  places  of  Euba^a.  Sailing  along  close  to  the 
coast  he  addressed  thr()ue:h  a  herald  of  loud  voice,  earnest  appeals 
to  the  lonians  among  the  enemy  to  revolt;  calculating,  even  if  they 
did  not  listen  to  hini,  that  he  should  at  Icwist  render  them  mistrusted 
by  the  Persians.  He  then  disembarked  his  troops  and  marshaled 
them  for  the  ]Mn-pose  of  attacking  the  Persian  camp  on  land:  while 
the  Persian  generals,  surprised \y  this  daring  manifestation  and 
suspecting,  either  from  his  maneuver,  or  from  ]>revious  evidences, 
that  the  lonians  wvve  in  secret  collusion  with  bim,  ordered  the 
S:imi;in  contingent  to  be  disarmed,  and  the  Milesians  to  retire  to  the 
rear  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  various  mountaui 
roads  up  to  the  sununit  of  JVlykale— with  which  the  latter,  were 
familiar  as  a  part  of  their  own  territory.  . 

ScM'ving  as  these  Greeks  in  the  fleet  were,  at  a  distance  froni  their 
own  honfes,  and  having  left  a  powerful  army  of  Persians  and  Greeks 
under  Mardonius  in  Bceotia,  they  were  of  course  full  of  an.xiety  lest 
liis  arms  mii;ht  prove  victorious^lnd  extinguish  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  It  was  under  these  feelings  of  solicitude  for  their  absent 
brethren  that  thev  disembarked  and  were  made  ready  for  attack  by 
the  afternoon.     But  it  was  the  afternoon  of  an  ever-memorable  day 

the  foiuth  of  the  month  Boedromion  (about  September),  479  u.c. 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  victory  of  Plataja  in  Baotia  had 


been  -ained  bv  Pausanias  that  very  morning.     At  the  moment  when 
the  oT-eeks  were  advancing  to  the  charge,  a  divu.e  Phcnx'or  message 
flew  into  the  camp.     While  a  herald's  staff  was  seen  floated  to  the 
shore  bv  the  western  wave,  the  symbol  of  electric  transmission  across 
tl  e^-oan-the  revelation,  sudden,  simultaneous,  irresistible,  struck 
a  once  upon  the  minds  of  all,  as  if  the  multitude  had  one  common 
soul  and  sense,   acquainting  them  that  on  that  very  morning  their 
countrymen  in  Ba3otia  had  gained  a  complete  vicbny  oyer  Mardonius 
Moll  the  previous  anxiety  was  dissipated,  and  the  whole  armv,  full 
of  iov  and  confidence,  charged  with  redoubled  energy      Such  is  the 
acci)unt  given  by  Herodotus,  and  doubtless  universally  accepted  ui 
^Ujnc^v^hcn  the  combatants  of  Mykale  were  alive  to  tell  their 
own  storv      He,  moreover,  mentions  another  of  those  coincidences 
?vhkih  the  Greek  mind  alwavs  seized  upon  with  so  much  avidity: 
eieUs  ac.hapel  of  the  Efrusinian  Demeter  cose  to  the  held  of 
b  It  le  a  Mykale  as  well  as  at  Plat^a.  Diodorus  and  other  later  writers, 
w  0  w  Vte  when  tlie  impressions  of  the  time  had  vanished  and  ^yhen 
divh  J  nteiwentions  were  less  easily  and  liberally  admitted     re.it    he 
whole  proceeding  as  if  it  were  a  report  designedly  circulated  by  the 
generals  for  the  purpose  of  encouniging  their  army 
^  The  LacechBmonians  on  the  right  wing  and  the  portion  of  the 
army  near    them,  had    a    ditficult    path    before  them,  over  hilly 
fr^uL  and  ravine;  while  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sikyonums 
?nd    Troezenians    and   the   left   half   of   the    army,  marching   only 
alono-    1^  S;  came  much  sooner  into  conflict  with  the  enemy. 
Thel^T^aii^as  at  Plata^a,  employed  their  gerrha,  or  wicker  buck- 
ler, pli  it 'l  bv  spikes  in  the  ground,  as  a  breastwork,  from  behind 
whic     they  discharged  their  arrows;  and  they  made  a  strenuous 
Tmucc   to   prevent   this   defense   from  being  overthrown.     Llti- 
laS    the  Greeks  succeeded  in  demolishing  it;  driving  the  enemy 
nto   the   interior   of   the  fortification,  where  they  in  vain  tried  to 
m  ^nt'dn  themselves  against  the  ardor  of  their  pursuers  who  ^ 
their  wav  into  it  almost  along  with  the  detenders.     Even  when  tl  is 
St  ranipart  was  carried,  and  when  the  Persian  allies  had  fied,  the 
na  ive  P^^^^^^         still  continued  to  prolong  the  strugg  e  wi  h  undimin- 
Tstel  to^^^^^    Unpracticed  in   line  and  drill,  and   acting  onLvm 
sna      knots,  with  disadvantages  of    armor  such   as  ^^^^^^  \f 
severely  at  Platci^a,  they  still  maintained  an  unequal  con  flic   ^Mth  tie 
Greek  ho  lite^    nor  was  it  until  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  half 
?f  th    .uMuy  arHved  to  join  in  the  attack  that  the  defense  was  aban- 
doned     s  hopeless.     TJ  e  revolt  of  the  lonians  in  the  camp  put  the 
fin?^!   nt  strTe  to  this  ruinous  defeat.     First,  the  disarmed  Samians 
iiiext    o^  u^^^^  and  ^olians-lastly,  the  Milesiaris,  who  had 

been  posted  to  g^^        the  passes  in  the  rear-not  only  d(36erted,  but 
?ook  Tn  act  ive  part  in  the  attack.     The  Milesians  .especially  to  whom 

the  Persfans  had  trusted  for  guidance  up  to  the  summits  of  Mykale, 
ed  them  by  wrong  roads,  threw  them  into  the  hands  of  their  pur. 
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suers,  and  at  last  sot  upon  them  with  their  own  hands.  A  large 
number  of  the  njUive  Persijins,  to«j:ether  with  botli  the  generals  of  the 
land-force,  Tigranes  and  Mardontes,  perished  in  this  disastrous  bat- 
tle: the  two  Persian  admirals,  Artayntcs  and  Ithamithres,  escaped, 
but  the  army  was  irretrievably  dispersed,  while  all  the  ships  which 
had  been  dragged  up  on  the  shore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  were"'  burnt.    But  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  was  by  no 

means  bloodless.  Among  the  left  wing,  upon  Avhich  the  brunt  of 
the  action  had  fallen,  a  considerable  number  of  men  were  slain, 
esnec'iaiiy  Sikyonians,  with  their  commander  Perilaus.  The  honors 
of'  the  battle  were  awarded,  first  to  the  Athenians,  next  to  the 
Corinthians,  Sikyonians,  andTrcezenians;  the  Lacedaemonians  having 
done  comparatively  little.  liermolykus  the  Athenian,  a  celebrated 
paidvratiast,  Wiis  the  warrior  most  distinguished  for  individual  feats 

of  arms. 

The  dispersed  Persian  army,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  had  at  first 
found  protection  on  the  heiirhts  of  Mykale,  Avas  withdrawn  from  the 
coast  forthwith  to  Sardis  under  the  command  of  Artayntes,  whom 

Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  T)itterly  reproached  on  the  score  of 
cowardi(;e  in  the  recent  defeat.  The  general  was  at  length  so  mad- 
dened by  a  repetition  of  these  insults,  that  he  drcAV  Ids  schnitar  and 
would  have  slain  Masistes,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  Greek  of 
Ilalikarnassus  named  Xenagoras,  who  was  rewarded  ])y  Xerxes  with 
the  2:overnment  of  Kilikia.  Xerxes  was  still  at  Sardis,  where  he  had 
remained  ever  since  his  return,  and  where  he  conceived  a  ])assion  lor 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistes.  The  consequences  of  his  passion 
entailed  upon  that  unfortunate  woman  sullerings  too  tragical  to  be 
described,  by  the  orders  of  his  ow^n  cjueen,  the  jealous  and  savage 
Amestris.  But  he  had  no  fresh  army  ready  to  send  down  to  the 
coast;  so  that  the  Greek  cities,  even  on  the  continent,  were  for  the 
time  practically  liberated  from  Persian  supremacy,  while  the  insular 
Greeks  were  iri  a  position  of  still  greater  safety. 

The  commanders  of  the  victorious  Grecian  tlect,  h.aving  full  confi- 
dence in  their  power  of  defending  the  islands,  willingly  admitted  the 
Ciilans,  Samituis,  Lesbians,  and  the  other  islanders  hitherto  subjects 
of  Persia,  to  the  protection  and  reciprocal  engagements  of  their  alli- 
ance. We  mav  ])resume  that  the  despots  Strattis  and  Theomestor 
were  expelled  from  Chios  and  Samos.  But  the  Peloponnesian  com- 
manders hesitated  in  cruaranteeing  the  same  secure  autonomy  to  the 
continental  cities,  Avliich  could  not  be  upheld  against  the  great  inland 
power  without  efforts  incessant  as  well  as  exhausting.  Nevertheless 
not  enduring  to  abandon  these  continental  lonians  to  the  mercy  of 
Xerxes,  tlu'y  made  the  offer  to  transplant  them  into  European 
Greece'  and  to  make  room  for  them  by  expelling  the  medising 
Greeks  from  their  sea-port  towns.  But  this  proposition  w^as  at  once 
repudiated  b^  the  Athenians,  who  w^ould  not  permit  that  colonies 
originally  planted  by  themselves  should  be  abandoned,  thus  impairing 
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the  metropolitan  dignity  of  Athens.  The  Lacedaemonians  readily 
acQuiesced  in  this  objection,  and  were  glad,  in  all  probabihiy,  to 
find  honorable  urounds  for  renouncing  a  scheme  ot  wholesale  (u^[)os- 
session  eminently  diihcult  to  execute— yet  at  the  same  nnie  lo  be 
Absolved  from  onerous  obligations  towards  the  lonians,  and  lo  throw 
upon  Athens  either  the  burden  of  defending  or  tiie  shame  ot  aOaii- 
donin-  them  The  tir^^t  step  was  thus  ta^vcn,  whicu  we  shall  quickly 
see  foRowed  by  others,  for  giving  to  Atiiens  a  sepavaie  asrendem^y 
and  separate  duties  in  regard  to  the  Asiatic  Greek.,  and  toriniro  lu('- 
\nr  first,  the  confederacy  of  D^los— next,   Ailienian    mariume   em- 

^^^Fro:n  the  coast  of  Ionia  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  northward  to  the 
Ilelk'-pont  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  Athenians,  and  for  tne  pur- 
pose of  breakuig  down  the  Xeixeian  bndge.  For  so  impertect  was 
their  information,  that  they  believed  this  bridge  to  be  stni  hrm  and  m 
passable  condiiion  in  September,  479  n.c,  though  it  hacl  been  broken 
and  useless  at  the  timewhen  Xerxes  crossed  the  strait  m  his  relreat, 
ten  months  before  (abotit  Novemb'T,  480  B.C.).     Having  ascertjuned 

on  their  arrival  at  Abydos  the  deslruetion  of  the  bridge,  Leolyeaiaes 
and  the  Peloponnesians  returned  home  forlhwiUi;  out  Xanthippus 
with  the  Athenian  squadron  resolved  to  remain  and  expt-l   tne  1  er- 
sians  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese.     This  peninsula  liad  been  ui 
c:reat  part  an  Athenian  possession,  for  the  space  of  more  tnan  lorty 
years   from  the  first  settlement  of  the  elder  Mdtiades  down  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  although  during  ptu't  o;  j'uit  time 
tributary  to  Persia.     From  the  fiigiit  of  tiie  second  .Mdtiades  to  the 
expulsion  of  Xerxes  from  Greece  (493-480  n.c),  Ji'  P^^od  durmg 
which  the  Persian  monarch  was  irresistible   and  full  ot  hajreci  to 
Athens  no  Athenian  cilizen  would  had  it  s:ife  to  live  there.    But  tlie 
Atheinan  squadro-i  froin  Mykale  were  now  naturally  eager  b()th  to 
re-establish  the  ascendencv  of  Atiiens,  and  to  regain  the  properties  ot 
Athenian  citizens  in  the  Chersonese.     Probably  many  ot  -the  heading 
men,  especiallv  Kimon,  son  of  .MiltiadL^s,  liad  extensive  possessions 
there  to  recover,  as  Alkibiades  had  inafccr  days,  with  private  lor  s  ot 
his  own     To  this  motive  for  attackinir  the  (ruersonese  may  be  added 
another— the  importance  of  its  corn-produce,  as  well  as  of  a  cle  u* 
passage  through  the  Hellespont  for  the  corn  ships  out  ot  the  Pio- 
^ontis  to  Athens  and  jE^Umk     Such  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
fcmthippus  and  the  leading  Athenians,  even  without  the  co-oper- 
Uioii  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  undertake  the  siege  ot  b  jtus— the 
Wrongest  place  in  the  peninsula,  the  key  of  the  strait   and  th.e  center 
n  wlfich  all  the  neighboring  Persian  garrisons,  from  Karaia  and  else- 
where, had  got  toirei.ier  under  G^obazus  and  Artayktts.      _ 

The  Grecian  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  readily  joined  the 
Atlienians  in  expelling  the  Persians,  wiio,  taken  altogether  by  ^^jy- 
rrise  had  been  constrained  to  throw  themselves  mto  bestus,  without 
fcxores  of  provisions  or  means  of  making  a  long  defense,     liut  ot 
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all  the  Chersoncsites  the  most  forward  and  exasperated  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Elaius — the  southernmost  town  of  the  peninsida,  celc- 
bnited  for  its  toml),  temple,  and  saered  grove  of  the  hero  Protesilaus, 
who  figured  in  the  Trojan  legend  as  the  foremost  warrior  n\  the  host 
of  Aganiemnon  to  leap  ashore,  and  as  the  first  vietim  to  the  spear  of 
Hektor.  The  temple  of  Protesilaus,  eonspieuously  placed  on  the  sea- 
shore, was  a  seeiie  of  worship  and  pilgrimage  not  merely  for  the 
inhal)itants  of  Elanis,  but  also  for  the  neigh boiing  Greeks  gene^all3^ 
insoniueh  that  it  had  been  enriehed  with  amj^le  votive  offerings  an(l 
probably  deposits  for  security — money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  brazen 
impienients,  robes,  and  various  other  presents.  The  story  ran  that 
when  Xerxes  was  on  his  march  across  the  Hellespont  into  Greece, 
Artayktes,  greedy  of  all  this  wealth,  and  aware  that  the  monarch  would 
not  knowingly  permit  the  sanctuary  to  be  despoiled,  prefen-ed  a  wily 
r('(im;sl  to  hini — "  JNlasler,  here  is  the  house  of  a  Greek,  who  in  invad- 
ing thy  territory  met  his  just  reward  and  perished:  I  pray  thee  give 
his  house  to  me,  in  order  that  people  may  learn  for  tlic  future  not  to 
invade  ilff/  land" — the  whole  soil  of  Asia  being  regarded  by  tlie  Per- 
sian monarchs  as  their  rightful  possession,  and  Protesilaus  having 
been  in  this  sense  an  aggressor  against  thtm.  Xerxes,  inlerpieting 
the  recjuest  literally,  and  not  troubling  himself  to  ask  who  the  inva- 
der was,  eonscnicid:  ujKjn  whieh,  Artayktes,  while  the  army  Avcre 
engaged  in  their  forward  march  into  Greece,  stripped  the  sacred 
grove  of  Protesilaus,  carrying  all  the  treasures  to  iSestus.  He  was 
not  coiilcnt  without  still  farther  outraging  Grecian  sentiirent:  he 

turned  cattle  into  the  grove,  plowed  and  sowed  it,  and  was  even 
said  tc  have  profaned  the  sanctuary  by  visiting  it  with  his  concubines. 
JSuch  proceedings  were  more  than  enough  to  raise  the  strongest  antip- 
athy against  him  amcjng  the  Cheresonesite  Greeks,  who  now  crowded 
to  re-enforce  the  Athenians  and  blocked  him  up  in  Sestus.  After  a 
certain  lengih  of  siege,  the  stock  of  provisions  in  the  town  failed,  and 
famine  bega.n  to  make  itself  felt  among  the  garrison  ;  whieh  neverthe- 
less still  held  out  by  painful  shifts  and  endurance,  until  a  late  period 
in  the  autunm,  when  the  patience  even  of  the  Athenian  besiegers  was 
well-nigh  exhausted.  It  was  with  difhculty  that  the  leaders  repressed 
the  clamorous  de^il•e  manifested  in  their  own  camp  to  return  to 
Atlu  ns. 

lmj>atience  having  been  appeased,  and  the  seamen  kept  together, 
the  siege  was  pressed  without  relaxation,  and  presently  the  privations 
of  the  garrison  became  intolerable;  so  that  Artaykte^s  and  (Kobazus 
were  at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eseaping  by  stealth,  letting 
themselves  down  with  a  few  followers  from  the  wall  at  a  point  where 
it  was  imperfectly  blockaded.  (Kobazus  found  his  way  into  Thrace, 
where,  however,  he  was  taken  captive  by  the  Abysinthian  natives 
and  offered  up  as  a  sacririce  to  their  god  Pleistorus:  Artayktes  fled 
northward  along  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  but  was  pursued  by 

the  Greeks,  and  made  prisoner  near  iEgospotami,  after  a  strenuous 
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resistance  He  was  brought  with  his  son  in  chains  to  Sestus,  which 
immediately  after  his  departure  had  been  cheerfully  surrendered  by 
its  inhabitants  to  the  Athenians.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  a  sum 

of  100  talents  as  compensation  to  the  treasury  of  Protesilaus,  and  a 
farther  sum  of  200  talents  to  the  xVthenians  as  personal  ransom  for 
himself  and  his  son.  So  deep  was  the  wrath  inspired  by  his  insults 
to  the  sacred  oround,  that  both  the  Athenian  commander  Xanthippus, 
and  the  citizims  of  Eheus,  disdained  everything  less  than  a  severe 
and  even  cruel  personal  atonement  for  the  outraged  Protesdaus. 
Artayktes  after  having  first  seen  his  son  stoned  to  death  l)cf ore  his 
eves  was 'hunn:  up  to  a^lofty  board  fixed  for  the  purposc^  and  left  to 
Derish  0!i  thespot  where  the  Xerxeian  bridge  had  been  tixed.^  There 
is  something  in  this  proceeding  more  Oriental  than  Grecian :  it  is  not 
in  the  Grecian  character  to  aggravate  death  by  artificial  and  lingering 

prelimin  iries.  .  .       ^     .        ^  i  i  '^^i 

After  the  capture  of  Sestus  the  Athenian  fleets  returned  home  with 
th-ir  plunder  toward  the  commencement  of  winter,  not  omitting  to 
carry  with  them  the  vast  cables  of  the  Xerxeian  bridge,  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  town,  as  a  trophy  to  adorn  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

EVENTS  IN  SICILY  DOWN  TO  TIIE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  GELONIAN 
DYl^ASTY  AND  TIIE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENTS 
Th  lOUGUOUT  THE  ISLAND 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  history, 
the  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  ludy  and  Sicily,  together 
with  thi;  general  fad,  that  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
en  they  were  among  the  most  powxTful  and  flourishing  cities  that 
bore  the  Hellenic  mune.     Beyond  this  general  fact,  we  obtain  little 

insight  into  their  history.  ,  -,       .  r>.  i        ^      ^  aq- 

Thou<di  Syracuse,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gelo,  about  4So 
B  c  became*  the  most  powerful  city  in  Sicily,  yet  in  the  precedin- 
century  Gela  and  Agrigentum,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  had 
b' en  ifs  superiors.  The  latter,  within  a  few  years  of  its  foundation, 
feU  under  the  dcmiinion  of  one  of  its  own  citizens  named  Phalaris; 
a  despot  energetic,  warlike,  and  cruel.  An  exile  from  Astypaliea 
nearRhodes,  but  a  rich  man,  and  an  early  settler  at^Agrigeidum,  he 
contriv;.d  to  make  himself  despot  seemingly  about  the  year  od)  B.C. 
He  had  ])een  named  to  one  of  the  chief  posts  in  the  city  and  having 
undertfdvcn  at  his  own  cost  the  erection  of  a  tenmle  to  Zeus  Polieus 
in  the  acropolis  (as  tin;  Athenian  Alkmoeonids  rebuilt  the  burnt  tem- 
ple of  Delphi),  he  was  allowed  on  this  pretense  to  assemble  therein  a 
considerable  number  of  men ;  whom  he  armed,  and  availed  himself 
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of  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  of  Demeter  to  turn  them  against  the 
p(^ople.  lie  is  said  to  have  made  many  conquests  over  the  petty 
bikan  ^communities  in  the  neighborhood:  but  exaction  and  cruelties 
towards  his  own  subjects  are  noticed  as  his  most  prominent  chnrac- 
tcristic,  and  his  brazen  bull  passed  into  imperishable  memory.  This 
piece  of  mechanism  was  hollow,  and  sutliciently  capacious  to  contain 
one  or  more  victims  inclosed  within  it,  to  perish  in  tortures  when  the 
metal  was  heated:  theories  of  these  suffering  prisoners  passed  for 
tlie  Hearings  of  the  nninial.  The  artist  was  named  Perillus,  and  is 
siiid  to  have  been  himself  the  first  person  burnt  in  it  by  order  of  the 
despot.  In  spite  of  the  odium  thus  incurred,  Phalaris  maintained 
himself  as  despot  for  sixteen  years;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  a 
general  rising  of  the  people,  headed  by  a  leading  man  named  Tele- 
machus,  terminated  botii  his  reign  and  his  life.  Whether  Telemachus 
became  despot  or  not,  we  have  no  information:  sixty  3'ears  after- 
ward, we  shall  find  his  descendant  Thero  established  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  about  tlie  period  of  the  death  of  Phalaris  that  the  Syra- 
cus:uis  rcconcjuercd  their  revolted  colony  of  Kamarina  (in  the  south- 
east of  the  island  between  Syracuse  and  Gela),  exi)elled  or  dispos- 
sessed the  iiiLabitants,  and  resumed  the  territory.  With  tlie  excep- 
tion of  this  accidental  circumstance,  we  are  without  information 
about  the  Sicilian  cities  until  a  time  rather  before  500  n.c,  just  wlien 
the  w^ar  between  Kroton  and  Sybaris  had  extinguished  tlie  power  of 
the  latter,  and  when  the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratids  at  Atliens  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  deinocratical  constitution  of  Kleisthenes. 

The  tirst  forms  of  government  among  the  Sicilitm  Greeks,  as  among 
the  cities  of  Greece  proper  in  the  early  historical  age,  appear  to  have 
been  all  oligarchical.  We  do  not  know  under  what  particular  modi- 
fications Ihcy  wxMC  kept  up,  but  probably  all  more  or  less  resembled 
that  of  .Syracuse,  where  the  Gamori  (or  wealthy  proprietors  descended 
from  the  original  colonizing  chiefs),  possessing  large  landed  ])roper- 
tics  tilled  by  a  numerous  Sikel  serf  population  called  Kyllyrii,  formed 
the  (pialitied  citizens — out  of  whom,  as  well  as  by  whom,  magistrates 
and  generals  were  chosen;  while  the  Demos,  or  no.j-privileged  free- 
men, comprised,  first,  the  small  proprietary  cultivators  who  main- 
tained themselves,  by  manual  labor  and  without  slaves,  from  their 
own  lands  or  gardens — next,  the  artisans  jind  tradesmen.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  generations,  many  individuals  of  the  privileged 
class  WM)ul(l  have  fallen  into  poverty,  and  would  tind  themselves 
more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  non-privileged;  while  such  members 
of  the  latter  as  might  rise  to  opulence  were  not  for  tiiat  reason 
admitted  into  the  jirivileged  Ixxly.     Here  were  amply  materials  for 

discontent.  Ambitious  leaders,  often  themselves  members  of  the 
privileged  body,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  ])opular  opposi- 
tion, overthrew  the  oligarchy,  and  made  themselves  despots;  democ- 
racy being  at  that  time  hardly  known  anywhere  in  Greece.     The 


general  fact  of  this  change,  preceded  by  occasional  violent  dissensions 
fmontAhe  privilege(l  class  themselves,  is  all  that  we  are  permitted 
Tknow,  without  Uiose  modifying  circumstances^  by  which  it  mus 
have  been  accompanied  in  every  separate  city.     Toward  or  near  the 
vear  500   b  c  ,  we  find  Anaxilaus  despot  at  Rhegium,  Skythes  at 
Zankle  Terillus  at  Himera,  Peithagoras  at  Selinus,  Kleander  at  Gela. 
an    Pana>tius  at  Leontini.     It  was  about  the  year  509  b.c     ha    the 
Sr  a     prince  Dorieus  conducted  a  body  of  emigrants  to  the    err^ 
tS  of  Eryx  and  Egesta,  near  the   north-western  corner  ot  the 
islnl    in  hopes  of  expdling  the  non-Hellenic  inhabitants  and  found 
a  n^v  Grecian  colony.     But  the  Carthaginians,  whose  Sicilian  pos- 
Lssions  were  close  adjoining  and  who  had  already  aided  in  driving 
Dor  ens  from  a  previous  establishment  at  Kinyps  m  Libya,  now 
S  rs  ch  vh'orous  assistance  to  the  EgeshBan  inhabitants,  that  the 
Spar    n  prince,  after  a  short  period  of  prosperity,  was  defeated  and 
slai^ti  with  mos   of  his  companions.     Such  of  them  as  escaped,  under 
t  0  ordei-i  of  Euryleon,  took  possession  of  Minoa   which  bore  from 
lenceforward  the  name  of  Herakleia-a  colony  and  dependency  of  the 
nd-h borin-  town  of  Selinus,  of  which  Peithagoras  was  then  despot. 
Eurvleon  ioiirnl  the  malcontents  at  Selinus,  overthrew  Peithagoras 
and  established  himself  as  despot,  until,  after  a  short  possession  of 
T^ower   he  was  slain  in  a  popular  mutiny.  r  ^i    * 

^  We  a  4  here  introduced  to  the  first  known  instance  of  that  series 
of  contests  between  the  Phamicians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  ^yhlch, 
Hke  the  stri -des  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Normans  m  the 
eleventh  a  id  Uvelfth  centuries  after  the  Christian  era  were  destined 
to  Sm  ne  whether  the  island  should  be  a  part  ot  Africa  or  a  part 
of  El  rope-and  which  were  only  terminated,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
cLt  rk^s  by  the  absori^^  of  both  into  the  vast  bosom  of  Rome. 
It  seeVns  tlmt  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestceans  not  only  oyer- 
Ihdn  ed  Dorieus,  but  also  made  some  conquests  of  the  neighboring 
Sechm  possessions,  which  were  subsequently  recovered  by  Gclo  of 

^^nXiou-  after  the  death  of  Dorieus,  Kleander  despot  of  Gela  began 
to  raise  Ids  city  to  ascendency  over  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  had 
lit  ierto  beeii^f  not  all  equaf,  at  least  all  independent.  His  powerful  . 
mercenary  force,  levied  in  part  among  the  Sikel  tribes,  fid  not  prc- 
™  In  from  the  sword  of  a  Geloan  citizen  named  Sabyll  us,  wo 
B?evvh  after  a  reign  of  seven  years:  but  it  enabled  his  ^rcnhc^  a  d 
successor  Ilippokrates  to  extend  his  dominion  over  nearly  halt  of  the 
S  111  mt  mercenary  force  two  officers,  Gelo  and^nesidemus 
the  a\ter  a  c^  of  Agrigentum,  of  the  conspicuous  family  of  the 
Emmenicl^  and  descended  from  Telemachus  the  deposer  of  Phalaris) 

mrtTcid  irl V  distinguished  themselves.     Gelo  was  descended  from  a 
nS  of  Telo^^^  the  Triopian  Cape,  one  of  the  origmal  settlers 

who  iccommnie^  the  Rhodian  Antiphemus  to  Sicily     His  immedi- 
Tte  ancroirn^^^^^^^    Telines,  had  first  raised  the  famdy  to  distmctioa 
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by  valuable  aid  to  a  defeated  political  party,  who  had  been  worsted 
m  a  struggle  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neighboriu"-  town  of 
JVIaktoriuni.  Telines  was  possessed  of  certain  peculiar  sacred  rites 
(or  visible  and  portable  holy  symbols,  witii  a  privileired  knowledire 
ot  the  ceremonial  acts  and  formalities  of  divine  service  under  which 
they  were  to  be  shown)  for  propitiating  the  Subterranean  Goddesses 
.Demeterand  Persepiione:  ''from  whom  he  obtained  them  or  how 
he  got  at  them  himself  (says  Herodotus),  I  cannot  say;"  but  such 
\yas  the  imposing  effect  of  his  presence  and  manner  of  exhibitir)^^ 
them,  that  he  ventured  to  march  into  Gela  at  the  head  of  the  exiJcS 
Irom  Maktorium,  and  was  enabled  to  reinstate  them  in  power- 
deterring  the  people  from  resistance  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Athenians  had  been  overawed  by  the  spectacle  of  Phye-Athene  in 
the  chariot  along  with  Peisistratus.  The  extraordinary  boldness  of 
this  proceeding  excites  the  admiration  of  Herodotus,  especially  as  he 

had  been  informed  that  Telines  was  of  an  unwailike  temperament 
Ihe  restored  exiles  rewarded  it  by  granting  to  him,  and  to  his 
descendants  after  him,  the  hereditary  dignity  of  hierophants  of  the 
two  goddesses-a  function  certainly  honorable,  and  probably  lucra- 
tive connected  with  the  administration  of  consecrated  property  and 
With  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  portion  of  its  fruits 

Gelo  thus  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  distinguished  hicrophantic 
family  at  Gela   being  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  sons  of  Deinomenes 
--;Gelo   Hiero,  Poly/.elus,  and  Thrasybulus:  and  he  further  ennobled 
himself  by  such  personal  exploits,  in  the  army  of  the  despot  Hi])p()k. 
rates,  as  to  be  promoted  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  cavalry 
It  was  greatly  to  the  activity  of  Gelo  that  the  despot  owed  a  succes- 
sion  ot  vK.t;  ,^^^^   conquests,  in  which    the  Ionic  or  Chalkidic 
cities  of  Ivalhpolis,  Naxos,  Leoutini,  and  Zankle   were  successively 
reduced  to  dependence.  "^ 
The  fate  of  Zankle-scemingly  held  by  its  despot   Skythes  in  a 
state  of  dependent  alliance  under  Hippokrates,  and  in  standing  feud 
with  Anaxilausof  Khegium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  of  ]\[es- 
Fina— was  remarkable.     At  the  time  when  the  Ionic  revolt  in  Asia 
\vas  sui)pressed,  and  Miletus  reconquered  by  the  Persians  (n.c.  494 
4.M)    a  natural  sympathy  was  manifested  by  the  Ionic   Greeks  in 
bicily  toward  the   sufferers  of  the  same   race  on   the  east  of  the 
y±.gean  sea.     Projects  were  devised  for  assisting  the  Asiatic  refu-ecs 
to  a  new  abode;  and   the  Zankheans  especially  invited  them  to  torm 
a  new  pan-Ionic  colony  upon  the  territory  of  the  Sikels,  called  Kale 
Akte,  on   the  north  coa^t  of  Sicily;  a  coast  presentiiu.^  fertile  and 
attractive  situations,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  which   there  was 
only  one  Grecian  colony-llimera.     This  invitation  was  accepted  by 
the  refugees  from  Samos  and  3Iiletus,   who  accordingly  put  them- 
selves on  shipboard  for  Znnkle;   steering,   as  was  usual,  alono-  the 
coast  ot  Akarnania  to  Korkyra,  from  thence  across  to  Tarentunf  and 
along  the  Italian  coast  to  the  strait  of  Messina.     It  happened  that 
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when  they  reached  the  town  of  Epizephyrian  Lokri,  Skythes,  the 
despot  of  Zankle,  was- absent  from  his  city,  together  with  the  larger 
portion  of  his  military  force  on  an  expedition  against  the  Sikels — 
perha[)s  undertaken  to  facilitate  the  contemplated  colony  at  Kale 
Akte.  His  enemy,  the  Rhegian  prince  xVnaxilaus,  taking  advantage 
of  this  accident,  proposed  to  the  refugees  at  Lokri  that  they  should 
seize  for  themselves,  and  retain,  the  unguarded  city  of  Zankle.  They 
follow^ed  his  suggestion,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  city, 
together  with  the  families  and  property  of  the  absent  Zanklreans; 
wiio  speedily  returned  to  repair  th<Mr  loss,  while  their  pi'ince  Skythes 
farther  invoked  the  powerful  aid  of  his  ally  and  superior,  Hippok- 
rates. The  latter,  however,  provoked  at  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
dependent  cities,  seized  and  imprisoned  Skythes,  wiiom  he  consid- 
ered as  the  cause  of  it,  at  Inykus.  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  But 
he  found  it  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  accept  a  proposition 
made  to  him  by  the  Samians,  captors  of  the  city,  and  to  betray  the 
Zanklyeans  whom  he  had  come  to  aid.  By  a  convention  ralitied  with 
an  oath,  it  was  agreed  that  Hippokrates  should  receive  for  himself 
all  the  extra-mural,  and  half  the  intra-mural,  property  and  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Zankl«ans,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  Samians. 
Among  the  property  without  the  walls,  not  the  least  valuable  part 
consisted  in  the  person  of  those  Zankheans  whom  Hippokrates  had 
come  to  assist,  but  wiiom  he  now  carried  away  as  slaves:  excepting, 
how^ever,  from  this  lot,  three  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  whom 
he  delivered  over  to  the  Samians  to  be  slaughtered — probably  lest 
they  might  find  friends  to  procure  their  ransom,  and  afterward  dis- 
turb the  Samian  possession  of  the  town.  Their  lives  were,  howxn^er, 
spared  by  tlie  Samians,  though  we  are  not  told  what  became  of  Ukmu. 
This  transaction,  alike  perfidious  on  tlie  part  of  the  Samians  and 
of  Hippokrates,  secured  to  the  former  a  flourishing  city,  and  to  the 
latter  an  abundant  booty.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  imprisoned 
Skythes  found  means  to  escape  to  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  from  whom 
he  received  a  generous  shelter:  imperfect  compensation  for  the 
ini(piily  of  his  fellow-Greeks.  The  Samians,  however,  did  not  long 
retain  possession  of  their  conquest,  but  were  expelled  l)y  the  very 
person  who  had  instigated  them  to  seize  it — Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium. 
He  planted  in  it  new  inhabitants,  of  Dorian  and  Messenian  race, 
recoloni/ing  it  under  the  name  of  Messene — a  name  which  it  ever 
aflerw^ard  bo:e;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  governed  either  by  him- 
self or  by  his  son  Kleophion,  until  his  death  about  b.c   476. 

Besides  the  conquests  above  mentioned,  Hippokrates  of  Gela  was 
on  the  point  of  making  the  still  more  important  acquisition  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so,  after  defeating  theSyra- 
cusans  at  the  river  Helorus.  and  capturing  many  prisoners,  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Corinthians  and  Korkyraeans,  who  prevailed  on  him 
to  be  satisfi(>d  with  the  cession  of  Kamarina  and  its  territory  as  a  ran- 
som.    Having  repeopled  this  territory,  which  became  thu8  annexed 
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to  Gela  he  was  prosecutini?  his  conquests  farther  amonp;  the  Sikels, 
Avl.en  he  <lied  or  %vas  killed  at  llybla.  His  death  caused  a  mutiny 
an  on^  the  O.-loan..  Avho  refused  to  m.knowledso  his  sons,  and  s.rove 
to  re.-^in  tlioir  IreiHlom;  but  Gelo,  the  general  of  horse  n  the  nMuy. 
c', K.usin-  the  cause  of  the  sons  ^vi;ll  et.ergy,  put  .lowii  hy  force  he 
r  ."is  uicS  cf  t'lc  peo;ile.  As  soon  as  this  was  chnie,  lie  threw  (  If  tlic 
nn/Jil    deposed   t\,e  'sons   of   llippokrules,    and   seized    the   s  epter 

^"Thi'sinasterof  Gda,  and  succeeding  prohahly  to  the  ascendency 
onioved  hv  his  prt'deccssor  over  the  Ionic  cities,  Ge lo  bccauK.'  the 
n  ost  powerlul  nuin  in  the  ishuul:  but  an  incident  whielioce.ured  a 
R!w  vLrs  afterward  (n.C  4S5),  while  it  ngsrn.ul.zed  huu  ^^^^--^ 
transterred  the  seat  of  his  power  tro.n  Gehi  to  Syracuse       1  he  Sj  la- 
cusan  Gamori,  or  oli-nrcliical  order  of  proi)netary  families.  i,roba hly 
liuinbled  by  their  ruinous  defeat  at  tlie  llelorus.  were  disposse  sed  of 
tie  government  bv  a  combination  between  tlieir  serf-cultivators  called 
c  ^K V  Ivrii.  and'the  smaller  free.nen  called  the      emos;  th,  y  were 
fore<.d  to' r..tire  to  Kasmentc,  where  they  invoked  the  aid  of  CtcIo  to 
restore  them.     That  ambitious  prince  undertook  the  task    and  accoin- 
plishe.l  it  with  facility;  for  the  Syracusan  people,  probably  uiyible  to 
Sstt  loir  political  oi.poiu-nls  when  backed  by  su<h  powcrlul   orcign 
aid  sun  en,    re(l  to  hiln'  without  strikin.u^  u  blow.    But  instead  o  restor- 
il^'r' the  place  to  the  previous  oligsirchy,  Gelo  appropriated  il  lo  him- 
self   Icavn^  Gela  to  l.e  1,'overnc.l  by  his  brother  lliero      1  e  frreaily 
en larnd    he  city   of  Svnvcuse,  and  strengtheiiod  Us  foniticalums: 
m    wblv  it  was  he  who  first  carrie.l  it  beyond  the  islet  of  Ortygia.  so 
Lsi  elude  alar£rer  space  of  the  adjacent  main-land  (or  ra  her  islan. 
of  Sc    V)  which  bore  the  name  of  Achradina.    To  people  tins  enlarged 
space  he  bron-d.t  all  the  reshh^nts  in  Kaniarina.  which. town  he  dis- 
mantled-aurmore  than  half  of  those  in  Gela;  which  was  thus 
mlucel   in   importance,  while   Syracuse  became  the   fl.-st  city  ni 
Sicily'  and  e^m  received  fresh  addition  of  inhabitants  from  the 

iK'iirhix)!-!!!*?  towns  <)f  Mcgara  and  Euba^a. 

i?()th  th'se  towns,  Mc|ara  and  Eubcra,  like  Syracnse,  were  ?ov- 
ernod  by  olii-arcbies,   wMtb   wn-f-cnltivators   dependent    upon     hem 
and  a  Demos  Or  body  of  smaller  freemen  excluded  from  the  politiea 
fnlLeldse:  both  were  involved  in  war  with   Gelo,  P^- -bly    o  i^ 
his  eneroachments:  both  were  besie-ed  aud  taken.      1  he  ohga    1  y 
who  ruled  these  eities,  and  who  were  the  ^V^hors  as  v  ell  as    eadc^^^ 
of  the  war  anticipated  nothin.ir  but  nun  at  the  haiu  s  of  the  con- 
querm'^iile  the    Demos,   who  had  not  been  consulted  and   had 
Hken   no  part  in  the  war  (which  we  must  presume  to  have  been 
C'  rri^(l  on  by  the  oligarchy  and  their  serfs  alone),  lelt,  assured  that  no 
bar  ^wo   h/be  done  to  them.     His  behavior  disapponU(.l  the  expec 
t  tions  of  both.     After  transporting  both  of  them  to  byracuse,  he 
es       ished  the  olii^mrchs  in  that  town  as  citizens,  and  sold  the  Demos 
Ts  s  Iv^^^^         covenant  that  they  should  ])e  exported  trom  Sicily. 
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**  His' conduct  (says  Herodotus)  was  dictated  by  the  convictiom,  that 
a  Demos  was  a*^  most  troublesome  companion  to  live  with."  It 
appears  that  the  state  of  society  wiiich  he  wished  to  establish  was 
that  of  Patricians  and  clients,  without  any  Plebs;  something  like  that 
of  Thessaly,  where  there  was  a  proprietary  oligarchy  living  in  tiie 
cities,  with  Penestae  or  dependent  cultivators  oecupying  and  tilling 
the  land  on  their  account — but  no  small  self-working  proprietors  or 
tradesmen  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a  recognized  class.  And 
since  Gelo  was  removing  the  free  population  from  these  conquered 
towns,  leaving  in  or  around  the  towns  no  one  except  the  serf-culti- 
vators, we  may  presume  that  the  oligarchical  proprietors  when 
removed  might  still  continue,  even  as  residents  at  Syracuse,  to  receive 
the  produce  raised  for  them  by  others:  but  the  small  self-working  pro- 
prietors, if  removed  in  like  manner,  would  be  deprived  of  subsis- 
tence, because  their  land  would  be  too  distant  for  personal  tilla.^^e, 
and  they  had  no  serfs.  While  therefore  wo  fully  believx%  with 
Herodotus,  that  Gelo  considered  the  small  free  proprietors  as 
*' troublesome  yoke-fellows"— a  sentiment  perfectly  natural  to  a 
Grecian  despot,*^ unless  where  he  found  them  useful  aids  to  his  own 
ambition  against  a  hostile  oligarchy— w'e  must  add  that  they  would 
become  peculiarly  tioublesome  in  his  scheme  of  concentrating  the 
free  population  of  Syracuse,  seeing  that  he  would  have  to  give  them 
land  in  the  neighborhood  or  to  provide  in  some  other  way  for  their 
maintenance. 

So  large  an  accession  of  size,  walls,  and  population  rendered 
Syracuse  the  first  Greek  city  in  Sicily.  And  the  power  of  Gelo, 
embracing  as  it  did  not  merely  Syracuse,  but  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  island,  Greek  as  well  as  Sikel,  was  the  greatest 
Hellenic  force  then  existing.  It  appears  to  have  comprised  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  island  from  the  bor- 
ders of  iVgrigentum  to  those  of  Zankle  or  Messehe,  together  with  no 
small  proportion  of  the  Sikel  tribes.  Messene  was  under  the  rule  of 
Anaxilaus  of  Rliegium,  Agrigentum  under  that  of  Thero,  son  of 
^uesidemus,  Himera  under  that  of  Terillus;  while  Selinus,  close  on 
the  borders  of  Egesta  and  the  Carthaginian  possession,  had  its  own 
government,  free  or  despotic,  but  appears  to  have  been  allied  with  or 
dependent  upon  Carthaij:e.  A  dominion  thus  extensive  doubtless 
furnished  ample  tribute,  besides  which  Gelo,  having  conquered  atid 
dispossessed  many  landed  proprietors  and  having  recolonized  Syra- 
cuse, could  easily  provide  both  lands  and  citizenship  to  recompense 
adherents.  Hence  he  w^as  enabled  to  enlarge  materially  the  military 
force  transmitted  tt)  him  by  Hippokrates,  and  to  form  a  naval  force 
besides.  Phormis  the  3Lenali<in,  who  took  service  under  him  and 
became  citizen  of  Syracuse,  with  fortune  enough  to  send  donatives 
to  Olympia— and  Agesias,  the  lamid  prophet  from  Stymphalus— are 
doubtless  not  the  only  examples  of  emigrants  joining  him  from 
Arcadia.     For  the  Arcadian  population  were  poor,  brave,  and  ready 
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for  morcennrv  soldiership;  while  the  service  of  a  Greek  despot  in 
Sicily  must  have  been  more  attractive  to  them  than  that  of  Xerxes. 
Moreover  during  the  ten  years  between  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  wllen  not  only  so  larpre  a  portion  of  the  Greek  cities 
had  become  subject  to  Persia,  but  the  pro8i)ect  of  Persian  invasion 

hung  hke  a  cloud  over  Gvwn'  Proper — tlie  increased  feeling  of  inse-. 
curify  throughout  the  latter  probably  rendered- emigration  to  Sicily 
unusuallv  inviting. 

These  circumstances  in  part  explain  the  immense  power  and  posi- 
tion which  Herodotus  represents  Gelo  to  have  enjoyc  d,  toward  the 
autumnof  481  B.C.,  when  the  Greeks  from  the  Isthnuis  of  Corinth, 
con tcderated  to  resist  Xerxes,  sent  to  solicit  Ids  aid.  JHte  was  then 
imperial  leader  of  Sicily :  he  could  offer  to  tiie  Greeks  (so  the  historian 
tells  us)  20,000  hoplites,  200  triremes,  2,000  cavalry,  2,000  archers, 
2.000  slimrers,  2,000  light-armed  horse,  besides  furnishing  provisions 
for  the  entire  Grecian'force  as  long  ns  the  wnr  ndght  last.  If  this 
numerical  statement  could  be  at  all  trusted  (which  1  do  not  believe), 
Herodotus  would  be  much  within  the  truth  in  saying,  that  there  was 
no  other  Hellenic  power  which  would  bear  the  kast  comparison  with 
that  of  Gelo:  and  Ave  may  well  Jissume  such  g(  neral  superiority  to  be 
substantially  true,  though  the  numbers  above-mentioned  may  be  an 
eniptv  boast  rather  than  a  reality. 

Owin^:  to  the  great  power  of  Gelo,  w^e  now  for  the  first  time  trace 
an  incipient  tendency  in  Sicily  to  combined  and  central  operations. 
It  appears  that  Gelo  had  foimed  the  plan  of  uniting  the  Greek  forces 
in  Sicilv  for  the  pm-pose  of  expelling  the  Carthaginians  and  Eges- 
ta\ans,  either  wholly  or  partially,  from  their  maritime  possessions  in 
the  western  corner  of  the  island,  and  of  avenging  the  deatli  of  the 
Spartan  prince  Doriens — that  he  even  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to 
induce  the  Spartans  and  other  central  Greeks  to  co-operate  in  this 
l>lan— and  that  upon  their  refusal,  he  had  in  part  executed  it  with  the 
Sicilian  forces  alone.  We  b.nve  nothing  but  a  brief  and  vague  nllu- 
.Hon  to  this  exploit,  wherein  Gelo  appears  as  the  chief  and  chani])ion 
of  Hellenic  against  barbnric  interests  in  Sicily— the  forerunner  of 
Dionvsius,  Timoleon,  and  Agathokles.  But  he  luid  already  begun 
to  conceive  himself,  and  had  alrendy  been  reco.i:niz(d  by  other.-,  in 
this  connnanding  position,  when  Uie  envoys  of  ^^parta,  Athens, 
Corinth,  etc.,  reached  him  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  481  r..c., 
tointreat  his  aid  for  the  repulse  of  the  vast  lM)st  ot  invaders  about 

to  cross  the  Hellespont.  Gelo,  after  rendndinc^  them  that  they  hnd 
refused  a  similar  application  for  aid  irom  him.  j-aid  that,  far  from 
requitimr  them  at  the  hour  of  ne«  <1  \i\  the  like  ungenerous  spirit, 
he  would  l)ring  to  them  an  overwhelming  reinrorcemc  nt  (Ihe  mmi- 
b(M's  as  n:iven  by  Herodotus  htwr,  b-en  already  stated),  but  u]mn 
one  condition  on'ly — that  he  should  be  recoirnized  as  generalissimo  of 
the  entire  Grecian  force  against  the  Persians.  His  offer  was  repu- 
diated, with  indignant  scorn,  by  the  Spartan   envoy;  and  Gelo  then 
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so  far  abated  in  his  demand,  as  to  be  content  with  the  command 
eiL];cr  of  the  laud  force  or  the  naval  force,  whichever  might  be  judged 
preferable.  But  here  the  Athenian  envoy  interposed  his  protest — 
*'  We  are  sent  here  (said  he)  to  ask  for  an  army,  and  not  for  a  gen- 
eral; and  thou  givest  us  the  army,  oidy  in  order  to  make  thyself  gen- 
eVal.  Know  that,  even  if  the  Spartans  would  allo'vv  thee  to  command 
at  sea,  we  would  not.  The  naval  command  is  ours,  if  they  decline 
it:  we  Athenians,  the  oldest  nation  in  Greece — the  only  Greeks  wiio 
have  never  mi":rated  from  home — whose  leader  before  Trov  stands 
proclaimed  by  Homer  as  the  best  of  all  the  Greeks  for  marshaling 
and  keeping  order  in  an  army — we,  who  moreover  furnish  the  largest 
naval  contingent  in  the  fleet — we  will  never  submit  to  be  commanded 
by  a  Syracusan." 

"Athenian  stranger  (replied  Gelo),  ye  seem  to  be  provided  with 
commanders,  but  ye  are  not  likely  to  have  soldiers  to  be  commanded. 

Ye  m;iy  return  as  soon  as  3^ou  please,  and  tell  the  Greeks  that  their 
year  is  deprived  of  its  spring." 

Tliat  envoys'  were  sent  from  Peloponnesus  to  solicit  assistance 
from  Gelo  against  Xerxes,  and  that  they  solicited  in  vain,  is  an  inci- 
dent not  to  be  disputed:  but  the  reason  assigned  for  refusal — conflict- 
ing pretensions  about  the  supreme  command — may  be  suspected  to 
liave  arisen  less  from  historical  transmission  than  from  the  concep- 
tions of  the  liistorian,  or  of  his  informants,  respecting  the  relations 
between  the  parties.  In  his  time,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Syracuse  were 
the  three  great  imperial  cities  of  Crreece;  and  his  Sicilian  witnesses, 
proud  of  the  great  past  po^vfa*  of  Gelo,  might  well  ascribe  to  him 
that  competition  for  pre-eminence  and  command  which  Herodotus 
lias  dramatized.  Tlu^  immense  total  of  forces  whicli  Gelo  is  made  to 
pronnse  becomes  the  more  incredible,  when  v/e  reflect  that  he  had 
anothei*  and  a  belter  reason  for  refusing  aid  altogether.  He  was 
attacked  at  home,  and  was  fully  employed  in  defending  himself. 

The  same  spring  which  brought  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  into 
Greece,  also  witnessed  a  formidable  ('arthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily. 
Gelo  had  already  ])een  engaged  in  war  airninst  them  (as  has  been 
above  stated)  and  had  obtained  successes,  which  they  would  naturally 
seek  the  tirst  opportunity  of  retrieving.  The  vast  Persian  invasion 
of  Greece,  organized  for  4hree  years  b(>fore,  and  drawing  contingents 
not  only  froiu  the  whole  eastern  world,  but  especially  from  their  own 

metropolitiui  brethren  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  well  calculated  to 
encourage  them:  and  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  Gre^^ksboth  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Sicily 
was  concerted  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Xerxes — probably  by 
the  Phoenicians  on  behalf  of  Xerxes.  Nevertheless  this  alliance  does 
not  exclude  other  concurrent  circumstauc<^s  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  which  supplied  the  Carthaginians  both  with  invitation  and 
with  help.  AMTigentum,  thouub  not  under  the  dominion  of  Gelo, 
was  ruled  by  Ids  friend  and  relative  Tliero;  while  Rhegium  and  Mcs- 
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sene  under  the  government  of  Anaxilaus, — ITimera  nncler  tliat  of  liis 
father-in-law  Terilhis — and  ►Selinus, — seems  to  have  formed  an  impos- 
ing minority  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks;  at  variance  ^vith  Gelo  and 
Tiiero,  but  in  amity  and  correspondence  with  Carthage.  It  was 
j^ecmingly  about  the  year  481  B.C.,  that  Thero,  perhaps  invited  by  an 
Himeraian  ])arly,  expelled  from  Ilimera  the  despot  Teiiilus,  and 
became  possessed  of  tlie  town.  Terillus  {ippli(  d  for  aid  to  Carthrge; 
backed  by  his  son-in-law^  AnaxiUius,  who  espoused  the  quarrel  so 
warmly,  as  even  to  tender  his  own  children  as  iiostnges  to  Ilamilkar 
the  Carthaginian  SuftVt  or  general,  th.e  personnl  fri(  ud  or  guest  of 
Terilhis.  The  application  was  favorably  enterhiined,  ;.nd  Ibimijkar, 
an'ivinii:  at  Pnnormus  in  the  eventful  yenr  480  B.C.,  wiili  a  fleet  of 
0,000  ships  of  war  and  a  still  larger  number  of  store  ships,  disem- 
barked a  land-force  of  800,000  men:  which  would  even  have  been 
larger,  had  not  the  vessels  carrying  the  cavjiliy  jind  the  chariots  hap- 
pened to  be  dispersed  by  storms.  These  numbers  we  cj:n  cnl}^  repeat 
as  we  lind  ihem,  without  trusting  them  any  iarlher  th;m  j^s  ]U'oof  that 
tlie  armament  was  on  the  most  (x tensive  scale.  But  the  diilerent 
nations  of  whom  Herodotus  reports  the  land-lorce  to  have  C(;nsisted 
are  trustworthy  and  curious:  it  included  rha-nicians,  Libyans,  Ibe- 
rians, Ligyes,  llelisyki,  Sardinians,  and  CV)rsicans.  Tliis  is  the  first 
example  known  to  us  of  those  numeious  mercenary  ainiies  Vvhich  it 
was  the  policy  of  (Carthage  to  comjiose  of  nations  diilerent  in  race 
and  language,  in  order  to  obviate  conspiracy  or  mutiny  against  the 
general. 

Having  landed  at  Panormus,  Hamilkar  marched  to  Ilimera, 
dragged  his  vessels  on  shore  under  tlie  shelter  of  a  rampart,  and  then 
laid  sie*e  to  the  town;  while  the  Himerians,  re-enfoned  by  Thero, 
and  the  armv  of  A<2ri<2:entuin.  determined  on  an  obstinate  defense, 
and  even  bricked  up  the  gates.  Pressing  m(  ssages  w(  re  dis]\atchea 
to  solicit  aid  from  Gelo,  who  collected  his  whole  foice,  said  lo  have 
amounted  to  50,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  and  marched  to  Ilimera. 
His  arrival  restored  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  after  some 
partial  fighting,  which  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks,  a 
general  i)attle  ensued.  It  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  lasting  from 
sunrise  until  late  in  the  afternoon;  and  its  success  was  mainly  deter- 
mined by  a.n  intercepted  letter  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gelo — 
a  communication  from  the  Selinuntines  to  Hamilkar,  promisiiig  to 
send  a  body  of  horse  to  his  aid,  and  intimating  the  time  at  which 
tho}^  would  arrive.  A  party  of  Gelo's  iiorse,  instructed  lo  ])ers(»nate 
thi.s  re-enforcement  from  Selinus,  were  received  into  the  camp  of 
Hamilkar,  wiiere  they  spread  consternation  and  di^r>rder,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  slain  the  general  and  set  lire  to  the  ships;  while  the 
Greek  army,  brought  to  action  at  this  opportune  moment,  at  length 
succeeded  in  triumphing  over  both  superior  numbers  nnd  a  deter- 
mined resistance.  If  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus.  150,000  men  were 
slaiu  on  the  side  of  the  Cartliaginians;  the  rest  lied — partly  to  the 
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Sikanian  mountains,  where  they  became  prisoners  of  the  Agngentmes 
— partly  to  a  hilly  ground,  where,  from  w^ant  of  w^ater,  they  w^ere 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Twenty  ships  alone  escaped  with 
a  few  fugitives,  and  these  twenty  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  on  the 
passage,  so  that  only  one  small  boat  arrived  at  Carthage  with  the  dis- 
astrous tidings.  DisinissiQg  such  unreasonable  exaggerations,  w^e 
can  only  venture  to  assert  that  the  battle  was  strenuously  disputed, 
the  victory  complete,  and  the  slain  as  well  as  the  prisoners  luimer- 
ous.  The  bodv  of  Hamilkar  was  never  discovered,  in  spite  of  care- 
ful search  ordered  by  Gelo:  the  Carthaginians  atlirmed,  that  as  soon 
as  the  defeat  of  his  army  became  irreparable,  he  had  cast  himself  into 
the  great  sacrificial  fire  wherein  he  had  been  offering  entire  victims 
(the  usual  sacrifice  consisting  only  of  a  small  part  of  the  beast)  to 
propitiate  the  gods,  and  had  there  been  consumed.  The  Carthagin- 
ians erected  funereal  monuments  to  him,  graced  with  periodical 
sacrifices,  both  ia  Carthage  and  in  their  principal  colouies:  on  the 
field  of  battle  itself  also,  a  monument  w^as  raised  to  him  by  the 
Greeks.  On  that  monument,  seventy  years  afterward,  his  victorious 
grandson,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  this  same  city  of  Himera, 
offered  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  3,000  Grecian  prisoners. 

We  may  presume  that  Anaxilaus  with  the  forces  of  PJiegium 
shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  foreign  invader  whom  he  had  called  in, 
and  probably  other  Greeks  besides.  All  of  them  were  now  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace  from  Gelo,  and  to  solicit  the  privilege  of  being 
enrolled  as  his  dependent  allies,  wiiich  was  granted  to  them  without 
any  harder  imposition  than  the  tribute  probably  involved  in  that  rela- 
tion. Even  the  Carthagiaians  themselves  were  so  intimidated  by 
the  defeat,  that  they  sent  envoys  to  ask  for  peace  at  Syracuse,  wiiich 
they  are  said  to  have  obtained  mainly  by  the  solicitation  of  Damarete 
wife  of  Gelo,  on  condition  of  paying  2,000  talents  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the  war,  and  of  erecting  two  temples  in  wiiich  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  to  be  permanently  recorded.  If  we  could  believe  the 
assertion  of  Tlieophrastus,  Gelo  exacted  from  the  Carthaginians  a 
stipulation  that  they  would  for  the  future  abstain  from  human  sacri- 
fices in  their  religious  worship.  But  such  an  interference  wdth  for- 
eign religious  rites  w^ould  be  unexampled  in  that  age,  and  we  know 
moreover  that  the  practice  was  not  permanently  discontinued  at 
Cartilage.  Indeed,  we  may  considerably  suspect  that  Diodorus,  copy- 
ing from  writers  like  Ephoras  and  Tinueus,  long  after  the  events, 
has  exagi^^erated  considerably  the  defeat,  the  humiliation,  and  the 

amercement  of  the  Cartiiagiuians.  For  the  words  of  the  poet  Pindar, 
a  very  few  3'ears  after  tlie  battle  of  Himera,  represent  a  fresh  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  as  matier  of  present  uneasiness  and  ahu*m:  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  is  found  engaged  in  aggressive  warfare  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  requiring  to  be  coerced  by  the  brother  and  successor  of  Gelo. 
The  victory  of  Himera  procured  for  the  Sicilian  cities  immunity 
from  foreign  war,  together  with  a  large  plunder.     Splendid  offerings 
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of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  were  dedicated  in  the  temples  of 
Himera,  Syracuse,  and  IJclphi;  while  the  epigram  of  Simonides, 
composed  for  the  tripod  offered  in  the  latter  temple,  described  Gelo 
with  his  three  brothers  Hiero,  Polyzelus,  and  Thrasybulus,  as  the 
joint  liberators  of  Greece  from  the  Barbarian,  along  with  the  victors 
of  Salamis  and  Platsea.  And  the  Sicilians  alleged  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  actually  sending  re-enforcements  to  the  Greeks  against 
Xerxes,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  Spartan  command, 
wlien  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  that  prince  reached 
him.  But  we  tind  another  statement  decidedly  more  probable — that 
he  sent  a  contidential  envoy  named  Kadnuis  to  Delphi  with  orders 
to  watch  the  turn  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion,  and  in  case  it  should 
prove  successful  (as  he  thought  that  it  probably  would  be)  to  tender 
presents  and  submission  to  the  victorious  invader  on  behalf  of  Syra- 
cuse. When  we  consider  that  until  the  very  morning  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence  must  have  appeared 
to  an  impartial  spectator  almost  desperate,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
Gelo  should  take  precautions  for  preventing  the  onw^ard  progress  of 

the  Persians  toward  Sicily,  which  was  already  sufficiently  imperiled 

by  its  formidable  enemies  in  Africa.  The  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Salamis  and  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera  cleared  away  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  the  terrific  cloud  from  Greece  as  well  as  from 
Sicily,  and  left  a  sky  comparatively  brilliant  w  ith  prosperous  hopes. 
To  the  victorious  army  of  Gelo,  there  was  abunchmt  plunder  for 
recompense  as  well  as  distribution.  Among  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  plunder  were  the  numerous  prisoners  taken,  who  were  divided 
among  the  cities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  furnished  ])y 
each.  Of  course  the  largest  shares  must  have  fallen  to  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum;  while  the  niunber  acquired  by  the  latter  was  still  far- 
ther increased  by  the  separate  capture  of  "^ihose  prisoners  who  had 

dispersed  throughout  the  mountains  in  and  near  the  Agrigentine  ter- 
ritory. All  the  Sicilian  cities  allied  with  or  dependent  on  Gelo,  but 
especially  the  two  last-mentioned,  were  thus-put  in  possession  of  a 
munber  of  slaves  as  public  property,  who  were  kept  in  chains  to 
work,  and  were  either  employed  on  p^iblic  undertakings  for  defense, 
ornament,  and  religious  solenmity — or  let  out  to  private  masters  so 
as  to  afford  a  revenue  to  the  state.  So  great  was  tiie  total  of  these 
public  slaves  at  Agrigentum,  that  though  many  were  employed  on 
State-Avorks,  which  eievated  the  city  to  signal  grandeur  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  seventy  years  which  intervened  between  the 
recent  battle  and  its  subsequent  cai)tin'e  by  the  Carthaginians — there 
nevertheless  remained  great  num])ers  to  be  let  out  to  private  individ- 
uals, some  of  whom  had  no  less  ihan  live  hundred  slaves  respectively 
in  their  employment. 

The  peace  which  now  ensued  left  Gelo  master  of  Syracuse  and 
Gcla,  with  the  Chalkidic  Greek  towns  on  the  etist  of  the  island;  while 
Thi'ro  governed  in  Agrigentum,  and  his  son  Thrasydaeus  in  Himera. 


» 


In  powder  as  well  as  in  reputation,  Gelo  was  unquestionably  the  chief 
person  in  the  island;  moreover  he  was  connected  by  marriage,  and 
Jived  on  terms  of  uninterrupted  friendship,  with  Thero.  His  con- 
duct, both  at  Syracuse  and  toward  the  cities  dependent  upon  him  was 
mild  and  conciliating.  Bat  his  subsequent  career  w^as  very  short:  he 
died  of  a  dropsical  complaint  not  much  more  than  a  year  after  the 
battle  of  Himera,  while  the  glories  of  that  day  were  frc.^h  in  every 

one's  recollection.  As  the  feyracusan  law  rigorously  interdicted 
expensive  funerals,  Gelo  had  commanded  that  his  own  obsequies 
should  be  conducted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law:  nevertheless  the 
zeal  of  his  successor  as  well  as  the  attachment  of  the  people  disobeyed 
these  commands.  The  great  mass  of  citizens  followed  his  funeral 
procession  from  the  city  to  the  estate  of  his  wife,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant: nine  massive  towers  were  erected  to  distinguish  the  spot;  and 
the  solemnities  of  heroic  worship  were  rendered  to  him.  The  respect- 
ful recollections  of  the  conqueror  of  Himera  never  afterw\ard  died  out 
among  the  Syracusan  people,  though  his  tomb  was  defaced  first  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  afterward  by  the  despot  of  Agathokles.  And 
when  we  recollect  the  destructive  effects  caused  by  ilie  subsequent 
Carthaginian  invasions,  we  shall  be  sensible  how  great  was  the  debt 
of  gratitude  owing  to  Gelo  by  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  not  merely  as  conqueror  of  Himera,  but  as  a  sort  of  second 
founder  of  Syracuse  that  Gelo  was  thus  solemnly  worshiped.  The 
size,  the  strength,  and  tlij3  population,  of  the  town  were  all  greatly 
increased  under  him.  Besides  the  number  of  the  new  inhabitants 
which  he  brought  from  Gela,  the  Hybuen  Megara,  and  the  Sicilian 
Euboea,  w^e  are  informed  that- he  also  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  citizens 
no  less  than  10.000  mercenary  soldiers.  It  will  moreover  appear  that 
these  new-made  citizens  were  in  possession  of  the  islet  of  Ortygia — 
the  interior  stronghold  of  Syracuse.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Ortygia  w^as  the  original  settlement,  and  that  tUe  city  did  not  over- 
step the  boundaries  of  the  islet  before  the  enlargements  of  Gelo.  We 
do  not  know  by  what  arrangements  Gelo  provided  new^  lands  for  so 
large  a  number  of  new-comers:  but  when  we  come  to  notice  tlie 
antipathy  with  which  these  latter  were  regarded  by  the  remaining 
citizen's,  w^e  sliall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  citizens  had  been 
dispossessed  and  degraded. 

Gelo  left  a  son  in  tender  years,  but  his  power  passed,  by  his  own 
direction,  to  two  of  his  brothers,  Polyzelus  and  Hiero;  the  former  of 
v/hom  married  the  wudow  of  the  deceased  ])rince.  and  was  named, 
according  to  his  testamentary  directions,  commander  of  the  military 
force — Tvhile  Hiero  w^as  intended  to  enjoy  the  government  of  the  city. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  wishes  of  Gelo,  however,  the  real  power 
fell  to  Hiero;  a  man  of  energy  and  determination,  and  munificent  as 
a  patron  of  contemporary  poets,  Pindar,  Simonides,  Bacchylides, 
Epicharmus,  ^schylus,  a  iid  others;  but  tlie  victim  of  a  painful  inter- 
nal complaint— jealous  in  his  temper — cruel  and  rapacious  in  his  gov- 
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ernmcnt— and  noted  as  an  organizer  of  that  systematic  espionage 
which  brolte  up  all  freedom  of  speech  among  his  subjects.  Espe- 
cially jealous  of  his  brother  Polyzelus,  who  was  very  popular  in  the  city, 
he  dispatched  him  on  a  militaVy  expcdilicm  against  the  Krotoniates, 
withaview  of  indirectly  accoinplishinghisdestmction.  But  Polyzelus, 
aware  of  the  snare,  lied  to  Agrigentum,  and  sought  protection  from 
his  brother-in-law  the  despot  Thero;  from  whom  Iliero  redemanded 
him,  and  on  receiving  a  refusal,  prepared  to  enforce  the  demand  by^ 
arms,  lie  had  already  advanced  on  his  imirch  as  ftir  as  the  river  • 
Gela,  but  no  actual  battle  appears  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  hear  that  Siinonides  the  poet,  esteemed  and  rewarded  by  both 
these  princes,  was  the  mediator  of  i)eace  between  them. 

The  temporary  breach,  arid  sudden  reconciliation,  between  these 
two  powerful  despots,  proved  the  cause  of  sorrow  and  ruin  at  Him- 
era.  That  citv,  luider  the  dominion  of  the  Agrigentine  Thero,  was 
administered  by  his  son  Thrasyda3us— a  youth  whose  oppressive  con- 
duct speedily  excited  the  strongest  antipathy.  The  Ilimera^ans,  know- 
ing that  they  had  little  chance  of  redress  from  Thero  against  his  son, 
took  advantaiic  of  the  quarrel  betw^'en  him  and  Iliero  to  make  propo- 
sitions to  the  latter,  and  to  entreat  his  aid  for  the  expulsion  of  Thrasy- 
danis,  tendering  themselves  as  subjects  of  Syracuse.  It  appears  that. 
Kapys  ti;id  llippokrates,  cousins  of  Thero,  but  at  variance  with  him, 
and  also  candidates  for  the  protection  of  Iliero,  were  concerned  in 
this  scheme  for  detaching  llimera  from  the  dominion  of  Thero.  But 
so  soon  as  peace  had  been  concluded,  Iliero  betrayed  to  Thero  both 
the  schemes  and  the  mah.'ontents  at  llimera.  We  seem  to  make  out 
tliat  Kapys  and  llippokrates  collected  some  forces  to  resist  Thero, 
but  were  defeated  by  him  at  the  river  llimera:  his  victory  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  seizing  and  putting  to  death  a-large  number  of  Himer- 
a^an  citizens.  So  great  was  the  number  slain,  coupled  with  the  loss 
of  others  who  tied  for  fear  of  being  slain,  that  the  population  of  the 
city  was  sensibly  and  inconveniently  diminished.  Thero  invited  and 
enrolled  a  large  addition  of  new  citizens,  chieily  of  Dorian  blood. 

The  power  of  Iliero,  now  reconciled  both  with  Thero  and  with  his 
brother  Polyzelus,  is  marked  by  several  circumstances  as  noway  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Gelo,  and  probably  the  greatest,  not  merely  in  »icil3% 
but  throu2:!u)ut  the  Grecian  world.  The  citizens  of  the  distant  city 
of  Cumne,'^on  the  coast  of  Ital.v,  harassed  by  Carthaginian  and  Tyr- 
rhenian fleets,  entreated  his  aid,  and  received  from  him  a  squadron 
which  defeated  and  drove  off  their  enemies:  he  even  settled  a  Syra- 
cusan  colony  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Pithekusa.  Anaxilaus, 
despot  of  Rhegium  and  Messene,  had  attacked,  and  ndght  probably 
have  overpowered,  his  neighbors  the  EpizephyrianLokriiuis;  but  the 
menaces  of  Iliero,  invoked  bv  the  Lokrians,  and  conveyed  by  the  envoy 
Chromius,  compelled  him  to  desist.  Those  heroic  honors,  which  in 
Greece  belonged  to  the  Oridst  of  a  new  city,  were  yet  wanting  to 
him.     He  procured  them  bv  the  foundation  of  the  new  city  of  ^tna 
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on  the  site  and  in  the  place  of  Katana,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
expelled,  as  well  as  those  of  Naxos.  While  these  Naxians  and 
katameans  were  directed  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Leontini 
along  with  the  existing  inhabitants,  Hiero  planted  10,000  new 
inhabitants  in  his  adopted  city  of  .Etna;  5,000  of  them  from  Syra- 
cuse and  Gela— with  an  equal  number  from  Peloponnesus.  They 
served  as  an  auxiliary  force,  ready  to  be  called  forth  in  the  event  of 
discontents  at  Syracuse,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  history  of  his  succes- 
sor: he  gave  them  not  only  the  territory  which  had  before  be- 
longed to  Katana,  but  also  a  large  addition  besides,  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  neighboring  Sikel  tribes.  His  son  Deinomenes,  and 
his  friend  and  contidant  Chromius,  enrolled  as  an  ^tnaean,  became 
joint  administrators  of  the  city,  whose  religious  and  social  customs 
were  assimilated  to  the  Dorian  model.  Pindar  dreams  of  future 
relations  between  the  despot  and  citizens  of  ^tua,  analogous  to 
those  between  king  and  citizens  at  Sparta.  Both  Hiero  and  Chro- 
mius were  proclaimed  as  JEtn^eans  at  the  Pythian  and  Nemean 
games,  when  their  chariots  gained  victories ;  on  which  occasion  the 
assembled  crowd  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  new  Hellenic  city  of 
..Etna.  We  see,  by  the  compliments  of  Pindar,  that  Hiero  was  vam 
of  his  new  title  of  founder.  But  we  must  remark  that  it  was  pro- 
cured, not,  as  in  most  cases,  by  planting  Greeks  on  a  spot  previously 
barbarous,  but  bv  the  dispossession  and  impoverishment  of  other 
Grecian  citizens,  who  seem  to  have  given  no  ground  of  offense. 
Both  in  Gelo  and  Iliero  we  see  the  first  exhibition  of  that  propensity 
to  violent  and  wholesale  transplantation  of  iDhabitauts  from  one 

seat  to  another,  which  was  not  uncommon  among  Assyrian  and  Per- 
sian despots,  and  which  was  exhibited  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  their  numerous  new-built  cities. 
Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  died  shortly  after  that  message  of  Hiero 
which  had  compelled  him  to  spare  the  Lokrians.  Such  was  the 
esteem  entertained  for  his  memory,  and  so  efficient  the  government 
of  Mikythus,  a  manumitted  slave  whom  he  constituted  regent,  that 
Rhegium  and  Messene  were  preserved  for  his  children,  yet  minors. 
But  a  still  more  important  change  in  Sicily  was  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Agrigentine  Thero,  which  took  place  seemingly  about  472  B.C. 
This  prince,  a  partner  with  Gelo  in  the  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, left  a  reputation  of  good  government  as  well  as  ability 
among  the  Agrigentines,  which  we  find  perpetuated  in  the  laureate 
strains  of  Pindar:  and  his  memory  doubtless  became  still  farther 
endeared  from  comparison  with  his  son  and  successor.  ThrasydcCus, 
now  master  both  of  llimera  and  xigrigentum,  displayed  on  a  larger 
scale  the  same  oppressive  and  sanguinary  dispositions  which  hacl 
before  provoked  robellion  at  the  former  city.  Feeling  himself 
detested  by  his  subjects,  he  enlarged  the  military  force  which  hixd 
been  left  by  his  father,  and  engaged  so  many  new  mercenaries  that 
he  became  master  of  a  force  of  ^20,000  men,  horse  and  foot.     And  m 
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his  own  territory,  perhaps  ho  might  long  have  trodden  with  impu- 
nilv  in  thf^  footsteps  of  Phalaris,  had  he  not  imprudently  provoked 
his  more  powerful  ucighbor  lliero.  In  an  obstinate  and  nuirderous 
battle  between  these  two  princes,  2,000  men  were  slain  on  the  side  of 


of  Thra<^ydreus  was  so  complete  tliat  he  was  compelled  to  ilee  not 
only  from  Agrigeutum,  but  from  Sicily:    he  retired  to  Megara  in 
Greece  Proper,  where  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  perished. 
The  A2:riuentines,  thus  happily  released  from  their  oppressor,  sue  d 
for  and  obiained  peace  from  Hiero.     They  are  said  to  have  estab- 
lished a  democratic  government,  but  we  learn  that  Iliero  sent  many 
citizens  into  banishment  from  Agrigentuin  and  Himera,  as  well  as 
from   Gela    nor  can  we  doubt  that  all  the  three  were   numbered 
anion"-  his  subject  cities.     The  moment  of  freedom  only  commenced 
for  them  when  the  Gclonian  dynasty  shared  the  fate  of  tlie  Theronia.n. 
The  victory   over  ''J'hrasydaius   rendered  Hiero  more   completely 
master  of  Sicily  than  his  brother  Gelo  had  be(ni  before  him.      1  h c 
hist  act  whicli  we  hear  of  him  is,  his  interference  on  behalf  of  Ins 
brothers-in-law  the  sons  of  Anaxihius  of  Ehegium,  who  were  now 
of  a«^e  to  govern.     He  encouraged  them  to  picler,  and   probabiy 
showed  himself  readv  to  enforce,  their  claim  against  Mdvvthus,  wno 
had  administered   Ilhegium  since  the  death  of  Anaxilaus,   for  the 
property  as  well  as  the  scepter.     Mikytlius  complied  readily  with  tlie 
demand   rendering  an  account  so  exact  and  faitliful  that  the  sons  of 
Anaxilaus  therase'lves  intreated  him  to  remain  and  govern— or  more 
probablv  to  lend  his  aid  to  their  government.     Tliis  request  he  was 
wise  enoujdi  to  refuse:  he  removed  liis  own  property  and  retired  to 
Te^ea  in  Arcadia.     Hiero  died  shortly  afterv.ard,  of  the  complaint 
under  which  he  had  so  long  suffered,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years.         ^ 

On  the  death  of  Iliero,  tiie  succession  was  disputed  between  his 
brother  Thrasybulus,  and  his  nephew  the  youthful  son  of  Gelo,  so 
that  the  partisans  of  the  family  became  thus  divided.    Thrasybulus, 

surrounding  his  neplunv  with  temptations  to  luxurious  pleasure,  con- 
trived to  put  him  indirectly  aside,  and  thus  to  seize  the  government 
for  liimself.  This  family  division— a  curse  often  resting  upon  the 
blood-relations  of  Grecian  despots,  and  leading  to  the  greatest 
atrocities— coupled  with  tiie  conduct  of  Thrasybulus  himself,^ caused 
the  downfall  of  the  mightv  Gelonian  dynasty.  The  bad  quahlies  of 
Hiero  were  now  seen  greatly  exaggerated,  but  without  his  accom- 
panying energy,  in  Thrasybulus;  who  put  to  death  many  citizens, 
and  banished  still  more,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  their  property, 
until  at  length  he  provoked  among  the  Syracusar.s  intense  and  uni- 
versal hatred,  shared  even  by  many  of  the  old  Gelonian  partisans. 
Thou'di  he  tried  to  strengthen  himself  by  increasing  his  mercenary 
force  \e  could  not  prevent  a  general  revolt  from  breaking  out  among 


fhP  qvracusan  nopulation.     By  summoning  those  cities  which  Hiero 
W  nnSin^ii^^  as  well  as  various  troops  from 

S  drnSS  found  himself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  and 

astofthe  inner  city;  that  is,  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  which  was  the 
rbiiive  settlement  of  Syracuse,  and  was  not  only  distmct  and 
Ksb^e^n  its^^^^^^^  but  also  contained  the  docks,  the  shipping,  and 
dclLiiMoie  m  J^^^^Yvirhor      The   revolted  people  on  their  side  were 
coininand  of   the      a  1)0        {^^^f^^.  .^  ^^^^^.^^^.^aer  its  latter  name  of 
TSii^  wMch    ai  on'^he  1S-ent  mainland  of  Sicily,  was  sur- 
^  d  b?  a  ^  mte  ^^11  of  its  own.  and  was  divided  from  Or^gia 
bv  an    nterve  lin-  space  of  low  ground  used  tor  burials.     Ihougli 
St  perio\t "lumber,  Vet  being  no  match  in  -^^^J^^^^^^  ^^, 
invces  of  Tlirasvbulus,  they  were  obliged  to  invoke  aid  tiom  ine 
oHier^hies   n  S^^       as  well  as  from  the  Sikel  tri bes-proclaimm- 
So  GeYonttn  cSy  as  the  common  enemy  of  freedom  in  tbe  ishmd 
«ml  hold  n-  our  universal  independence  as  the  reward  of  victory.     It 
^i^Sniu^i'^or  them  th.t'Were  was  no  l^otl^^ 

^!^S^.  liiSlnll^^n  uteS^^^^^  r^Sd^to 

^e  c;:^'^^th  :^crity,  so  that  a  large  ^--^^  -K.t:^  ^ 
r-.iTip  to  i-L'-enfoice  the  Syriieusiuis;  and  lhra»ymmis  Duug  loiaiiy 
dTe'tS  firs  .  nav.l  action,  next  on  bnd,  was  ol) hged  to  shut  hmv 
^^t  uo  n  Or  v-ia  ^vhere  he  soou  found  hi's  situation  hopeless.  He 
aeco^i."lv  opened  a  ne-otiation  with  his  opponents  which  ended 
fn  1  is  abdication  and  reiirement  to  Lok.i.  while  _'^he  mercenary 
♦,,J  w  whom  he  had  brou"-ht  toMlher  were  also  permitted  to  depai t 
uZleTted  The  expeHed  Thrl.yl.alus  after^-ard  lived  and  died 
nuinoiesicu.   .  ^ ''^/-  '  ^^    ,    •  r  „  ,i:ftvrent  fate  from  that  which 

Sad  Sll"Ss4iit(Ln^7'l.S)  at  Megara,  though  both 

"^^i:^  Shf  p^-e^uraeirr gnasty  at  S™se,  after  a  con 
tinr  nee  of  eighteen  years.  Its  fall  was  nothing  less  than  an  exten- 
svc're^olu  ion  throughout  Sicily.  Among  the  various  cities  of  the 
fiKud  tlie  re  had  "-rown  up  many  petty  despots,  each  with  Ins  sopa- 
ruirceniry  force;  acting  as  the  instruments,  and  relying  on  the 
-';ote- i  m  of  the  great  despot  at  Syracuse.  All  these  were  now 
exSe  -ind  governments  more  or  less  domocratic  were  estab- 
mhKever\  where.  The  sons  of  Anaxilaus  maintained  tl'emselves  a 
le  lon^e  at  «hegium  and  Messene,  but  the  c.ti/.cns  «/  "I'^se  f  « 
towns  at  lengtli  followed  the  general  example,  compelled  them  to 
retir"  pud  bc''an  their  era  of  freedom.  tu^  f,.no 

T5.U    hou-h  the  Sicilian  despots  ht.d  thus  been  expelled,  the  free 
J3ut  thou^n  ^'«';     J       .      ,    .      ,  .     p^r.„s"d  at  first  to  much 

SllHSl  "o   i   i    I    h  s'  /.^e^raiiAy  mentioned  that  Gelo 
Hi*m  Sieio  Thra  vcteus,  Thrasybulus,  etc.,  had  all  condemned  many 
riUzenso  exile  with  confiscation  of  property:  and  had  planted  on 
S  90U  new  c  U^ens  and  mercenaries,  in  numbers  no  less  cousider- 
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able.  To  what  race  tliese  niercenanes  belonged,  we  are  not  told:  it 
is  probable  tlrat  tliey  were  only  in  part  Greeks.  Such  violent  muta- 
tion^ both  of  persons  and  property,  could  not  occur  without  raismg 
bitter  conflicts,  of  interest  as  well  as  feeling,  between  the  old  the 
n(^w^  and  the  dispossessed  pro|>rietors,  as  soon  as  the  iron  hand  of 
compression  was  removed.  Tliis  source  of  angry  dissension  was 
connnon  to  all  the  Sicilian  cities,  but  in  none  did  it  flow  more  proiuselv 
than  in  Svracuse.  In  that  eity,  the  new^  mercenaries  last  mtroduced 
by  Tlirasvbulus  had  retired  at  the  same  time  with  him,  many  of 
tlRin  to  theHieronian  city  of  /Etna,  from  whence  they  had  been 
br(^u<dit  But  there  yet  remained  the  more  mmicrous  body  intro- 
diiced  principallv  by  Gelo,  partly  also  by  Hiero;  the  former  alone 
havin*--  enrclk^d  10,000,  of  whom  more  than  7,000  yet  remair.ed.  \\  hat 
part  these  Gelonian  citizens  had  taken  in  the  late  revolution,  we  do  not 
tind  distinctly  stated:  they  seem  not  to  have  supported  Thrasy Indus 
as  a  body,  aiid  probably  many  of  them  took  part  against  him. 

Alter  the  revolution  had  been  accomplished,  a  public  as.^embly  of 
the  Syracusans  was  convened,  in  which  the  first  resolution  was,  to 
provide  for  the  religious  commemoration  of  the  event,  by  erecting  a 
colossal  staue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  and  by  celebrating  an  annual  fes- 
tival to  be  called  the  Eleutheria,  with  soUmn  matches  and  sacrifices. 
They  next  proceeded  to  determine  the  political  constitution,  and  such 
was  the  predominant  reaction,  doubtless  aggravated  by  the  returned 
exiles  of  hatred  and  fear  against  the  expelled  dynasty— that  the 
whole  bodv  of  new  citizens,  who  had  been  domiciliated  under  Gelo 
and  Hiero,'^were  declared  ineligible  to  magistracy  or  honor.  This 
harsh  and  sweeping  disqualification,  falling  at  once  upon  a  numerous 
minority,  naturally  provoked  renewed  irritation  and  civil  war.  The 
Gelonian  citizens,'  the  most  warlike  individuals  in  the  state,^  and 
occupyinix,  as  favored  partisans  of  the  previous  dynasty,  the  inner 
section  oT  Syracuse— Ortygia— placed  themselves  in  open  revolt; 
while  the  general  mass  of  citizens,  masters  of  the  outer  city,  w-ere  not 
stroniz:  enouuii  to  assail  with  success  this  defensible. position.  But 
they  contrived  to  block  it  up  nearly  altogether,  and  to  intercept  both 
its  supplies  and  its  communication  with  the  country,  by  means  of  a 
new  fortification  carried  out  from  the  outer  city  toward  the  Great 
Harbor,  and  stretching  betw  ecu  Ortygia  and  Epipola?.  The  garrison 
within  could  thus  only  obtain  supplies  at  the  cost  of  perpetual  con- 
flicts. This  disastrous  internal  war  continued  for  some  months,  with 
many  partial  engauements  both  by  land  and  sea:  whereby  the  general 
body  of  citizens  became  accustomed  to  arms,  while  a  chosen  regiment 
of  600  trained  volunteers  acquired  especial  efficiency.  Unable  to 
maintain  themselves  longer,  the  Gelonians  were  forced  to  hazard  a 
general  battle,  which,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  terminated  in  their 
complete  defeat.  The  chosen  band  of  600,  who  had  eminently  con- 
tributed to  this  victory,  received  from  their  fellow-citizens  a  crown  of 
honor,  and  a  reward  of  one  miua  per  head.     ^ 
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The  meager  annals,  wherein  these  interesting  events  are  indicated  ' 
rather  than  described,  tell  us  scarcely  anything  of  the  political 
arrangements  wiiich  resulted  from  so  important  a  victory.  Probably 
many  of  the  Gelonians  were  expelled:  but  we  may  assume  as  certain, 
that^hey  were  deprived  of  the  dangerous  privilege  of  a  separate  res- 
idence in  the  inner  stronghold  or  islet  Ortygia. 

3Ieanwhile  the  rest  of  Sicily  had  experienced  disorders  analogous 
in  character  to  those  of  SyraiMise.  At  Gela,  at  Agrigentum,  at  Ilim- 
era,  the  reaction  against  the  Gelonian  dynasty  had  brought  back  m 
crowds  the  dispossessed  exiles;  who,  claiming  restitution  of  their 
properties  and  influence,  found  their  demands  sustained  by  the  pop- 
ulation generally.  The  Katanaeaus,  whom  Hiero 'had  driven  from 
their  ow^ii  city  to  Leontini,  in  order  tliat  he  miglrt  convert  Katana 
into  his  own  settlement  ^]tna,  assembled  in  arms  and  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Sikel  piinee  Duketius,  to  reconquer  their  former 
home  and  to  restore  to  the  Sikels  that  which  Hiero  had  taken  from 
them  for  enlargement  of  the  ^Etnaean  territory.  They  w^ere  aided  by 
the  Syracusans',  to  whom  the  neighborhood  of  these  Hieronian  parti- 
sans was  dangerous:  but  th-y  did  not  accomplish  their  object  until 
after  a  long  co»itest  and  several  battles  with  the  ^tuiBans.  A  con- 
venti(m  was  at  length  concluded,  by  wiiich  the  latter  evacuated 
Katana  and  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  town  and  territory  (seemingly 
Sikel)  of  Ennesia  or  Inessa,  upon  which  they  bestowed  the  name  of 
^tna,  with  monuments  commemorating  Hiero  as  the  founder— wiiile 
the  tomb  of  the  latter  at  Katana  w^as  demolished  by  the  restored 

inhabitants.  ^     „   o-  -i  ^     v. 

These  conflicts,  disturbing  the  peace  of  all  Sicily,  came  to  be  so 
intolerable,  that  a  general  congress  was  held  between  the  various 
cities  to  adjust  thenu  It  was  determined  by  joint  resolution  to  re- 
admit tlie  exiles  and  to  extrude  the  Gelonian  settlers  everywiiere:  but 
an  establishment  was  provided  for  these  latter  in  the  terrUory  of 
Messeiie.  It  appears  that  the  exiles  received  back  their  property,  or 
at  least  an  assignment  of  other  lands  in  compensation  for  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gela  were  enabled  to  provide  for  their  own  exiles  by 
re-establishing  the  city  of  Kamarina,  wiiich  had  been  conquered  from 
Syracuse  by  Hippokrates,  despot  of  Gela,  but  which  Gelo,  on  trans- 
ferring his  al)ode  to  Syracuse,  had  made  a  portion  of  the  Syracusan 
territory,  conveying  its  inhabitants  to  the  city  of  Syracuse.  The 
Syracusans  now  renounced  the  possession  of  it— a  cession  to  be 
explainetl  probably  by  the  fact,  that  among  the  new-comers  trans- 
ferred by  Gelo  to  Syracuse,  there  were  included  not  only  the  previous 
Kamariiueans,  but  also  many  who  had  before  been  citizens  of  Gela. 
For  these  men,  now  obliged  to  quit  Syracuse,  it  woidd  be  convenient 
to  provide  an  abode  at  Kamarina,  as  well  as  for  the  other  restored 
Geloan  exiles;  and  we  may  farther  presume  that  this  new^  city  served 
as  a  receptacle  for  other  homeless  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  island. 
It  w'as  cousecrated   by  the  Geloans  as  an  iudcpendent  city,  with 
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Dorian  rites  and  cnstoms ;  its  lands  were  distributed  anew,  and 
among  its  settlers  were  men  rich  enough  to  send  prize  chariots  to 
Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  to  pay  for  odes  of  Pindar.  The  Olympic 
victories  of  the  Kamarinjean  Psaumis  secured  for  his  new  city  an 
Hellenic  celebrity,  at  a  moment  when  it  had  hardly  yet  emerged  from 
the  hardships  of  an  initiatory  settlement. 

Such  was  the  great  reactionary  movement  in  Sicily  against  the 
high-handed  violences  of  the  previous  despots.  We  are  only  enabled 
to  follow  it  generally,  but  we  see  that  all  their  transplantations  and 
expulsions  of  inhabitants  were  reversed,  and  all  their  arrangements 
overthrown.  In  the  correction  of  the  past  injustice,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  new  injustice  was  in  many  cases  committed,  nor  are  we 
surprised  to  hea>r  that  at  Syracuse  many  new  enrollments  of  citizens 
took  place  without  any  rightful  claim,  probably  accompanied  by 
grants  of  land.    The  reigning  feeling  at  Syracuse  would  now  be 

quite  opposite  to  that  of  the  days  of  Gelo,  when  the  Demos  or  aggre- 
gate of  small  self -working  proprietors  was  considered  as  '*a  trouble- 
some yokefellow,"  fit  only  to  be  sold  into  slavery  for  expert ition. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  new  table  of  citizens  now  prepared 
included  that  class  of  men  in  larger  numbers  than  ever,  on  principles 
analogous  to  the  liberal  enrollments  of  Kleisthenes  at  Athens  In 
spite  of  all  the  confusion,  however,  with  which  this  period  of  popular 
government  opens,  lasting  for  more  than  fifty  years  until  the  despot- 
ism of  the  elder  Dionysius,  we  shall  find  it  far  the  best  and  most 
prosperous  portion  of  Sicilian  history.  We  shall  arrive  at  it  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

Respecting  the  Grecian  cities  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  during  the 
period  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  a  few  words  will  exhaust  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge.  Rhegium,  with  its  despots  Anaxilaus  and  Miky- 
thus,  figures  chiefly  as  a  Sicilian  city,  and  has  been  noticed  as  such 
in  the  stream  of  Sicilian  politics.  But  it  is  also  invoked  in  the  only 
event  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  respecting  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Italian  Greeks.  It  was  about  the  year  b.o.  473,  that 
the  Tarentines  undertook  an  expedition  against  their  non-Hellenic 
neighbors  the  lapygians,  in  hopes  of  conquering  Hyria  and  the  other 
towns  belonging  to  them.  Mikythus,  despot  of  Rbegium,  against 
the  will  of  his  citizens,  dispatched  3,000  of  them  by  constraint  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Tarentines.  But  the  expedition  proved  signally 
disastrous  to  both.  The  lapygians,  to  the  number  of  20,000  men, 
encountered  the  united  Grecian  forces  in  the  field,  and  completely 
defeated  them.  The  battle  having  taken  place  in  a  hostile  country, 
it  seems  that  the  larger  portion  both  of  Khegians  and  Tarentines  per- 
ished, insomuch  that  Herodotus  pronounces  it  to  have  been  the 
greatest  Hellenic  slaughter  within  his  knowledge.  Of  the  Tarentines 
slain  a  great  proportion  were  opulent  and  substantial  citizens,  the 
loss  of  whom  sensibly  affected  the  government  of  the  city;  strength- 
ening the  Demos,  and  rendering  the  constitution  more  democraticaL 


In  what  particulars  the  change  consisted  we  do  not  know:  the  expres- 
sion of  Aristotle  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  even  before  this  event 
the  constitution  had  been  popular. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLES  OF  TJjATMA  AND  MYKAI.E  DOWN  TO  THE        * 
DEATHS   OF    THEMISTOKLES  AND  ARISTEIDES. 

After  having  in  the  last  chapter  followed  the  repulse  of  the  Car- 
thaginians by  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  we  now  return  to  the  central 
Greeks  and  the  Persians — a  case  in  which  the  triumph  was  yet  more 
interesting  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement  generally. 

The  disproportion  between  the  immense  host  assembled  b}^  Xerxes, 
and  the  little  which  he  accomplished,  naturally  provokes  both  a  con- 
tempt for  Persian  force  and  an  admiration  for  the  comparative  hand- 
ful of  men  by  whom  they  were  so  i^nominiously  beaten.  Both  these 
sentiments  are  just,  but  both  are  often  exaggerated  beyond  the  point 
which  attentive  contemplation  of  the  facts  will  justify.  The  Persian 
mode  of  making  war  (which  we  may  liken  to  that  of  the  modern 
Turks,  now  that  the  period  of  their  energetic  fanaticism  has  passed 
away)  was  in  a  high  degree  disorderly  and  inelhcient.  The  men 
indeed,  individually  taken,  especially  the  native  Persians,  w^ere  not 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  soldiers,  but  their  arms  and  their  organi- 
zation were  wretched — and  their  leaders  yet  worse.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greeks,  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  individual  bravery,  were 
incomparably  superior  in  soldier-like  order  as  well  as  in  arms:  but 
here  too  the  leadership  was  defective,  and  the  disunion  a  constant 
source  of  peril.  Those  who,  like  Plutarch  (or  rather  the  Pseudo- 
Plutarch)  in  his  treatise  on  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  insist  on 
acknowledging  nothing  but  magnanimity  and  heroism  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Greeks  throughout  these  critical  years,  are  forced  to 
deal  harshly  with  the  inestimable  witness  on  whom  our  knowledge 
of  the  facts  depends.  That  witness  intimates  plainly  that,  in  spite 
of  the  devoted  courage  displayed  not  less  by  the  vanquished  at  Ther- 
mopylae, than  by  the  victors  at  Salamis,  Greece  ow^ed  her  salvation 
chiefly  to  the  imbecility,  cowardice,  and  creiUilous  rashness,  of  Xer- 
xes. Had  he  indeed  poss(.*ssed  either  the  personal  energy  of  Cyrus, 
or  the  judgment  of  Artemisia,  it  maybe  doubted  whether  any  excel- 
lence of  management,  or  any  intimacy  of  union,  could  have  preserved 
the  Greeks  against  so  great  a  superiority  of  force.  But  it  is  certain 
that  all  their  courage  as  soldiers  in  line  would  have  been  unavailing 
for  that  purpose,  without  a  liighcr  degree  of  generalship,  and  a  more 
hearty  spirit  of  co-operation,  than  that  which  they  actually  mani-: 
fested. 


1 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  eventful  period,  we  shall  see 
the  tables  turned,  and  the  united  forces  of  Greece  under  Alexander 
of  Macedon  becoming-  invaders  of  Persia.     We  sliall  find  that  m 
Persia  no  improvement  has  taken  place  during  this  long  interval— 
that  the  scheme  of  defense  under  Darius  Codomannus  labors  under 
the  same  defects  as  that  of  attack  under  Xerxes— that  there  is  the 
same  blind  and  exclusive  confidence  in  pitched  battles  with  superior 
numbers— that  the  advice  of  ]Vlcntor  the  Rhodian,  and  of  Cliaride- 
mus   is  despised  like  that  of  Demaratus  and  Artemisia— that  Darius 
Codomannus,  essentially  of  the  same  stamp  as  Xerxes,  is  hurried  into 
the  battle  of  Issusby  the  same  ruinous  temerity  as  that  which  threw 
away  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis-and  that  the  Persian  native  infaii- 
try  (not  the  cavalry)  even  appear  to  have  lost  that  inchvidual  gal- 
lantrv  which  they  displayed  so  conspicuously  at  Platcea.     But  on  lie 
Grecian  side,  the  improvement  in   every  wav  is  very  great:   the 
orderly  coura2:e  of  the  soldier  has  been  sustained  and  even  augmented 
wliile  the  generalship  and  power  of  military  combination  has  reached 
a  point  unexampled  in  the  previous  history  of  mankind.     Military 
science  may  be  esteemed  a  sort  o^  creation  during  this  interval,  and 
will  be  found  to  go  through  various  stages— Demosthenes  and  Bnisidas 
—the  Cyreian  army  and  Xenophon— Agesilaiis— Iphikrates— Epam- 
inondas— Philip  of  Macedon— Alexander:  for  the  Macedonian  princes 
are  borrowers  of  Greek  tactics,  though  extending  and  applymg  them 
with  a  personal  ener<i'V  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  with  advantages 
of  position  such  as^no  Athenian  or  Spartan  ever  enjoyed.     In  this 
comparison  between  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  that  of  Alexander 
we  contrast  the  prom'cssive  spirit  of  Greece,  serving  as  herald  and 
stimulus  to  the  like  ^spirit  in  Europe— with  the  stationary  mind  ot 
Asia  occasionallv  roused  by  some  splendid  individual,  but  never 
appropriating  to  itself  new  social  ideas  or  powers,  either  for  a  war  or 

for  peace.  ,         ,  - 

It  is  out  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  that  those  new  powers  of  com- 
bination, political  as  well  as  military,  which  lighten  up  Grecian  history 
Uhiiin<^  the  next  century  and  more,  take  their  rise.  They  are  brought 
into  agency  throuL^h  the  altered  position  and  character  of  the  Athenians 
—improvers,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  military  operations  on  land,  but 
the  fnvat  creators  of  marine  tactics  and  maneuvering  in  Greece— and 
the  earliest  of  all  Greeks  who  showed  themselves  capable  of  organiz- 
ing* and  directing  the  joint  action  of  numerous  allies  and  dependents: 
thus  uniting  the  two  distinctive  qualities  of  the  Homeric  Agamemnon 
— ability  iircommand,  with  viccor  in  execution. 

In  the  general  Hellenic  confederacv,  which  had  acted  against 
Persia  under  the  presidency  of  Sparta,  Athens  could  hardly  be  said 
to  occupy  any  ostensible  rank  above  that  of  an  ordinary  member. 
The  post  of  second  dignity  in  the  line  at  Platxea  had  indeed  been 
adiud"-ed  to  her,  yet  only  after  a  contending  claim  from  Tegea.  But 
without  any  difference  in  ostensible  rank,  she  was  in  the  eye  and 
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feelin^'  of  Greece  no  longer  the  same  power  as  before.  She  had  sui- 
f'ed  more  and  at  sea  had  certainly  done  more,  than  aU  the  other 
«1  iP^  mit  to<'ether  Even  on  land  at  Plata^a,  her  hopliles  had  mani- 
^;;^^f  conSSio  bravery,  discipline,  --\^f  ^^^^^^^ 

the  formidable  Persian  cavalry,  superior  even  to  the  bpaitans.     JNo 
Atheniu  officer  had  committed  so  perilous  an  act^ot  disobedience  as* 
Uie  Smrt^in  Amompharelus.     After  the  victory  of  Myka  e,  when  ho 
IViOp  nn^^^^  home  to  enjoy  their  triumph,  the  A  lie- 

nin  forces  did  not  shrink  from  prolonged  service  tor  the  impor  ant 
Ob   U  o    clcad^  Hellespont   thus  standing  forth  as.the  willing -^ 

an  1  foi  ward  champions  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia.  Besides 
Xse  exploLof  Athens  collectively,  the  only  two  individuals,  gii  ed 

Si^nl  talents  for  comma  ad,  whom  ^^^J^^^^^^^'J^ 
thrown  u»  were  both  of  thein  Atheuians:  hrst,  lliemistoklLt,  next, 
ArSe  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  struggle.  Athens 
h^^d  S  ayed  an  unrese!-ved  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  which  had 
been  most  un-euerously  requited  by  the  Peloponnes.aus,  who  had 
SwUhin  their  Isthmian  walls,  and  betrayed  Attica  twice  ohost  c 
rfla  J     he  first  time,  perhaps,  unavoidably-but  the  secou.  time  by 

reu&£  neglect  in  Eostp-^ning  »''-[ ''"^^^  -j'ta^^'S  tS 
d.)iiiu«  And  the  Peloponnesiaus  could  not  but  feel,  t^iat  wiiue  tiie^ 
Sa  eft  AU  ca  unprotected,  they  owed  their  own  sa  vution  at  balams 
altogether  to  the  dexterity  of  I'hemistokles  and  to  the  unposiiig  Athc- 

"''S,u4deriSat  the  PeloponnesTans  had  sustained  little  or  no  mis- 
chS  by  the  i^nvasion.  while  the  Atheuiaus  h"^^.  lost  for  the  time  evea 
their  citv  and  country,  with  a  large  proportion  of  then  n\o\aDie 
n  ,  er  ^r  «•  ovc'rablv' destroyed-we  might  naturally,  expect  to  find 
Sefonnir  if  not  lending  their  grateful  and  active  aid  to  repair  he 
a  un  .'"eh  'Attica,  at  leas?  cordially  welcoming  the  restoration  of  e 
ru  led  city  by  Us  former  inhabitants.  Instead  of  this  wo  lind  the 
sS  .ess  a^in  prevalent  among  them.  Ill-will  and  ""ftrust  foi- 
the  fuTure,  ^grav^ited  by  an  admiration  which  they  could  not  help 
f..,-liii<r  overlavs  all  their  gratitude  and  sympathy.  ,      ,    ,„       , 

'^Tl  e-Atl'uians.  on  rC^trning  in>m  Balamis  "Iter    bej^  tic.  o 
Plu-T^i   found  a  desolate  home  to  haruor  them.     T  neu  countiyw.ii, 
?./id  uns  e-  1  rir  citv  burnt  or  destroyed,  so  that  there  remained  but 
;  f  w  hoiLs  -,1    Id   ;<■•  wherein  the  Persian  officers  had  taken  up  their 
l^ii^^d^^vlovii&caxiom  for  the  most  part  razed  or  over- 
X-  wn      It  was   their   first   task  to  bring  home  their  iamilies  and 
^ffKisfro.n   Vie  temporary  plr.ces  of  shelter  at  Tra>zeu.  J.g.na,  a.id 
l^runis       A   cTpov^ding  what  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
•hn  ;'     ate  wL.s.'Jhey  be|.n  to  rebuild  their  city  ^^^^^J^^ 
tinn^  on  'i  scale  of  enlarged  size  in  every  direction.     But  as  soon  as 
heT      re  seen  to  been  employed  on  thi^  ^-'i^?^-^:^^^:,::}^' 
Which  neither  political  existence  nor  P«'7V^\'^'\f'^'J  ,^  f.^P' '^^i'^r^^^^^ 
the  allies  took  the  alarm,  preferred  f  -mplumls  to  bpaita.  auu  ur„tu 
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her  to  aiTcst  the  work.  In  the  front  of  these  complainants  probably 
stood  tlie  .Eginetans,  as  the  old  enemies  of  Atlicns,  and  as  having 
most  to  apprehend  from  her  might  at  sea.  The  Spartans,  perfectly 
sympathizing  with  the  jealousy  and  uneasiness  of  their  allies,  were 
even  disposed,  from  old  association,  to  carry  their  dislike  of  fortifica- 
tions still  farther,  so  that  they  woidd  have  been  pleased  to  see  all  the 
other  Grecian  cities  systematically  defenseless  like  Sparta  itself.  But 
Avhile  sending  an  embassy  to  Alliens,  to  otter  a  friendly  remonstrance 
against  the  project  of  refortifving  the  city,  they  could  not  openly  and 
jjercmptorily  forbid  the  exercise  of  a  right  common  to  every  auton- 
ornou.s  coinmunity.  Nor  did  tlioy  even  venture,  at  a  moment  when 
the  events  of  the  past  months  were  fresh  in  every  one's  remendmmce. 
to  divulge  their  real  jeah)usies  as  to  the  future.  They  aifected 
to  oiler  prudential  reasons  against  the  scheme,  founded  on  the 
chance  of  a  future  Persian  invasion;  in  which  case  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  advantage  for  the  invader  to  find  anv  fortified  citv  outside 
of  Peloponnesus  to  further  his  operations,  as*^  Thebes  jiad "recently 
seconded  Mardonius.  They  proposed  to  the  Athenians,  therefore, 
not  merely  to  desist  from  their  own  fortifications,  but  also  to  assist 
them  in  demolishing  all  fortilications  of  other  cities  beyond  the  limits 
of  Peloponnesus— promising  shelter  within  the  Islhmus,  in  case  of 
need,  to  all  exposed  parties. 

A  statesman  like  Themistokles  was  not  likely  to  be  imposed  uj^on 
by  this  displomacy:  but  he  saw  tl^it  the  Sparlans  ha^  the  pov.irof 
preventing  the  work  if  they  chose,  and  thai  it  coidd  only  be  execuUd 
by  the  help  of  successful  deceit.  By  his  advice  the  Athenians  dis- 
missed the  Spartan  envoys,  saying  that  they  would  tiiemseives  send 
to  Sparta  and  explain  their  views.  Accordingly  Themistokles  him- 
self was  presently  dispatched  thither,  as  one  among  three  envoys 
instructed  to  enter  into  explanations  with  tlie  Spartan  authorities. 
But  his  tw^o  colleagues,  Aristeides  and  Abronichus,  bv  previous  con- 
cert, were  tard\^  in  arriving — and  he  remained  inactive  at  Spartr,, 
making  use  of  their  absence  as  an  excuse  for  not  even  demanding  jui 
audience,  yet  affecting  surprise  thai  their  coming  was  so  long  delayed. 
But  while  Aristeides  and  Abronichus,  the  ot.her  two  envoys,  W(Me 
thus  studiously  kept  back,  the  whole  population  of  Athens' labored 
unremittingly  at  the  walls.  Men,  women,  and  children  all  tasked 
their  strength  to  the  utmost  during  this  precious  interval.  Neither 
private  houses  nor  sacred  edifices  were  spared  to  furnish  materials; 
and  such  was  their  ardor  in  the  enterprise,  that  before  the  three 
envoys  were  united  at  Sparta,  the  wall  had  already  attained  a  height 
siifiicieut  at  least  to  attempt  defense.    Yet  the  interval  had  been  long 

enough  to  provoke  suspicion,  even  in  the  slow  mind  of  the  Spartans'; 
While  the  more  watchful  ^Eginetans  sent  them  positive  intelligence 
that  the  wall  w^as  rapidly  advancing 

Themistokles,  on  hearing  this  allegation,  peremptorily  denied  the 
truth  of  it;  and  the  personal  esteem  entertained  toward  him  was  at 
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that  time  so  great,  that  his  assurance  obtained  fvor  some  time  unquali- 
fied credit,  until  fresh  messengers  again  raised  suspicions  in  the  minds 
of  the  Spartans.  In  reply  to  these,  Themistokles  urged  the  Ephors 
'to  send  envoys  of  their  own  to  Athens,  and  thus  convince  themselves 
of  the  state  of  the  facts.  They  unsuspectingly  acted  upon  his  recom- 
mendation, while  he  at  the  same  time  transmitted  a  private  commu- 
nication to  Athens,  desiring  that  the  envoys  might  not  be  suffered  to 
depart  until  the  safe  return  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  w^hieh  he 

feared  micrht  be  denied  them  when  his  trick  came  to  be  divulged. 
Aristeides  and  Abronichus  had  now  arrived — the  w^all  was  announced 
to  be  of  a  height  at  least  above  contempt— and  Themistokles  at  once 
threw  off  the  mask.  He  avowed  the  statagem  practiced — told  the 
Spartans  that  Athens  w^as  already  fortified  sufiiciently  to  insure  the 
safety  and  free  will  of  its  inhabitants — and  w^arncd  them  that  the 
hour  of  constraint  was  now  passed,  the  Athenians  being  in  a  condition 
to  define  and  vindicate  for  themselves  their  own  rights  and  duties  in  ref- 
erence to  Sparta  and  the  allies.  He  reminded  them  that  the  Athenians 
had  ab.vays  been  found  competent  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether 
in  joint  consultation,  or  in  any  separate  affair  such  as  the  momentous 
crisis  of  abandoning  their  city  and  taking  to  their  ships.  They  had 
now,  in  the  exercise  of  this  self -judgment,  resolvv  d  on  fortifying  their 
city,  as  a  step  indispensable  to  themselves  and  advantageous  even  to 
the  allies  g  'nerally.  No  equal  or  fair  interchange  of  opinion  could 
subsist,  unless  all  the  allies  had  equal  means  of  defense:  ehher  all 
must  be  unfortified,  or  Athens  must  be  fortified  as  well  as  the  rest. 

Mortified  as  the  Spartans  were  by  a  revelation  which  show^ed  that 
the}^  had  not  oidy  been  detected  in  a  dishonest  purpose,  but  com- 
pletely outwitted — they  were  at  the  same  tini(*  overawed  by  the 
decisive  tone  of  Themistokles,  wdiom  they  never  .ifterward  forgave. 
To  arrest  beforehand  erection  of  the  w^alls,  would  have  been  practi- 
cable, though  not  perhaps  without  difficulty;  to  deal  by  force  with  the 
fact  accomplished,  was  perilous  in  a  high  degree.  Moreover  the 
inestimable  services  just  rendered  by  Athens  became  again  predomi- 
nant in  their  minds,  so  that  sentiment  and  prudence  for  the  time 
coincided.  They  affected  therefore  to  accept  the  communication 
without  manifesting  any  offense,  nor  had  they  indeed  put  forward 
any  pretense  which  required  to  be  formally  retracted.  The  envoys 
on  both  sides  returned  home,  and  the  Athenians  completed  their 
fortifications,  without  obstruction — yet  not  without  murmurs  on  the 

Eart  of  the  allies,   wOio   bitterly  reproached   Sparta  aftervv^ard  for 
aving  let  slip  this  golden  opportunity  of  arresting  the  grovv^th  of  tiie 

giant. 

If  the  allies  were  apprehensive  of  Athens  before,  the  mixture  of 
audacity,  invention,  and  deceit,  whereby  she  had  just  eluded  the 
hmdrance  opposed  to  her  fortifications,  was  well  calculated  to  aggra- 
vate their  uneasiness.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  Athenians,  the  mere 
Lint  gf  intervention  to  debar  them  from  that  common  right  of  self- 
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defense  wliicli  was  exercised  bv  every  autonomous  city  except  Sparta, 
must  have  apneared  outrageous  injustice— agi;r.i\'ated  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  brought  upon  them  bv  their  peculiar  sufferuigs  in  the 
common  cause,.and  by  the  very  alUes  who  without  their  devoted  for- 
wardness would  now  have  been  shxves  of  the  Great  King.  And  the 
intention  of  the  allies  to  obstruct  tlie  fortifications  must  have  been 
known  to  every  soul  in  Athens,  from  the  universal  press  of  hands 
required  to  hurry  the  work  and  escape  interference;  just  as  it  was 
proclaimed  to  after-generations  by  the  shapeless  fragments  and  irreg- 
ular structure  of  the  wall,  in  which  even  sepulchral  stones  and 
inscribed  columns  were  seen  imbedded.  Assuredly  the  sentiment 
connected  with  this  work— performed  as  it  was  alike  by  rich  and 
poor  stron^  and  weak— men,  women,  and  children— must  have  been 
intense  as  well  as  equalizing.  All  had  endured  the  common  miseries 
of  exile  all  had  contributed  to  the  victory,  all  were  now  sharing  the 

same  fiitii>'ue  for  the  defense  of  their  recovered  city,  in  order  to 
counterwork  the  ungenerous  hindrance  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies. 
We  must  take  notice  of  these  stirring  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the 
Atlienians  and  acting  upon  a  generation  which  had  now  been  nursed 
in  democracy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  had  achieved  unaided 
the  victory  of  ]\Iarathon— if  we  would  understand  that  still  stronger 
burst  of  aV'"t'^sive  activity,  persevering  self-confidence,  and  aptitude 
as  well  a^l'hirst  for  command— together  with  that  still  wider  spread 
of  dcmocnitical  organization— which  marks  their  character  during 
the  age  immediately  following. 

The  plan  of  the  new  fortitication  was  projected  on  a  scale  not 
unworthy  of  the  future  grandeur  of  the  city.  Its  circuit  was  sixty 
stadia  or  about  seven  miles,  with  the  acropohs  nearly  in  the  center: 
but  the  circuit  of  the  previous  walls  is  unknown,  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  measure  tlie  extent  of  that  enlargement  which  Thucydides 
testifies  to  luive  been  carried  out  on  every  side.  It  included  within 
the  town  the  three  hills  of  the  Areopagus,  Pnyx,  and  the  Museum; 
while  on  the  south  of  the  town  it  was  carried  for  a  space  even  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  thus  also  comprising  the  fountain 
Kallirhoc.  In  spite  of  the  excessive  hurry  in  which  it  was  raised, 
the  structure  was  thoroughly  solid  and  sufficient  against  every  exter- 
nal enemy:  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  very  large  inner 
area  was  never  filled  with  buildings.  Empty  spaces,  for  the  tempo- 
rary shelter  of  inhabitants  driven  in  from  the  country  Avith  their 
propertv  were  eminently  u>;eful  to  a  Grecian  city-community;  to 
none  m()rc  useful  than  to  the  Athenians,  whose  principal  strength 
lay  in  their  fleet,  and  whose  citizens  liabitually  resided  in  large  pro- 
portion in  their  separate  denies  througiiout  Attica. 

The  first  indispensable  step  in  the  renovation  of  Athens  after  her 
temporary  extinction,  was  now  happily  accomphshed:  the  city  was 
made  secure  against  external  enemies.  But  Themistokles,  to  whom 
the  Athenians'  owed  the  late  successful  stratagem,  and  whose  influ^ 
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ence  must  have  been  much  strengthened  by  its  success,  had  con- 
ceived  plans  of  a  wider  and  more  ambitious  rangcT.  He  had  been  the 
o?r4al  adviser  Of  the  great  maritime  start  taken  by  Ins  countrymen, 
a^f  elt  a    of  the  pV^^  naval  force  which  they  had  created  durmg 

tL  last  few  years,  and  which  had  so  recently  proved  their  salva  ion. 
He  saw  iiTliKrce  both  the  only  chance  of  salvation  lor  the  future 
in  cate  the  Persian   should  renew  their  attack  by  sea-a  contingency 
a^  th"t  tiL  s^^  probable-and  boundless  PW;cts  of  lutu^^^ 

ascendencv  over  the  Grecian  coasts  and  islands.     It  was  the  gicat 
eS  oPdefense   of  offense,  and  of  ambition.     To   continue  this 
^em^St  S-i  much  less  ^or.^^^\^<^^,^^^ 
Tlipiiiistokles  the  moment  that  the  wails  of  the  city  h.ia  Dteu  nn 
k  e     toouRht  ba(k  the  attention  of  ids  countrymen  t<,   hose  .voodea 
wSwS    ad  served  them  as  a  refuge  against  the  Persian  mon- 
S      He  mev  lilc.d  upon  them  to  provide  harbor-room  at  once  safe 
nud  adequate     y  (he  eniar-oment.  and  fortilieation  of  the  Pe.raeus 
HMdsa-^in  was  only  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  previously 
leoun    for  he  md   dready.  whiie  in  ofiice  two  or  three  yea.^  before. 
Se  ids  co'm  n-men  seniible  that  ti.e  open  roadstead  of  Phalerum 
was  ti^omly  insecure,  and  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  improve 
and  em  loH  part  the  more  spacious  harbor  of  Peirteus  and  Mnny- 
c  da-U   ee  m.tural  basins,  all  capabie  of  being  dosed  and  de  ended 
^nmcthino-  ind  then  been  done  toward  the  enlargement  of  this  poit, 
tZS  ^lad       obaSy  been  subsequently  ruined  by  the  Pe-wu 
inv-iders      But  Themistokles  now  resumed  the  scheme  on  a  scale  far 
o-Inder  than    e  eo,,ld  then  have  ventured  to  propose-a  scale  M 
demonstrates  the  vast  auguries  present  to  his  mmd  respecting  the 

'''peSuf  ami' Munvchia,  in  his  uew  plan,  constituted  a  fortified 
onfee  fs  hr""  as  the  enlarged  Alliens,  and  with  a  wall  far  more  elabo- 
rate  and  unSss  ilawJ:  The  wall  which  surroundedthem,  sixty  stadia 
h  circuit  was  ntcu  led  bv  him  to  be  so  stupendous,  both  in  height 
nm?  h  ckn^ss  asto  reudeJ-  assault  hopeless,  and  to  enab  e  the  whole 
^ill.aVv  Doouhftion  to  act  on  shipboard,  leaving  only  old  men  and 
boSl^a^-ar  n  ^^mav  judge  how  vast  his  project  was  when 
•\  ,t,f  that  X" will  thou-h  in  practice  always  found  sufficient, 
Tai:  lVc--i  d  m>  o  -If  t^^    height  ^vhich  he  had  ccrntcmplated 

In  resDC^t  to  thickness  however  his  ideas  were  exactly  followed:  two 
cartrmc^etin-  one  another  brought  stones  which  were  laid  together 
ri  rht  and  left  on  the  outer  side^.f  each,  an.l  thus  formed  two  pr i- 
nSvpLUel  walls,  betw-een  which  the  interior  space  (of  course  at 

kast^Tbroad  as  tiie  joint  1''-^''^'-^  ll'^XeTriUc^nS  u  teS' 
«'  nnf  with  rubble  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Gieeks,  bui  consii  ulilu, 
thro  1^1  oit  the  whole  thicktiess,  of  squared  stones,  cramped  together 
with  mXr'  The  result  was  a  solid  wall,  probably  not  less  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very 
unusUd  a  height.     In  the  exhortations  whereby  he  animated  the 
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people  to  this  fatiguing  and  costly  work,  he  labored  to  impress  upon 
them  that  Peirseus  was  of  more  value  to  them  than  Athens  itself,  and 
that  it  afforded  a  shelter  into  which,  if  their  territory  should  be  again 
overwhehned  by  a  superior  land-force,  they  might  securely  retire, 
with  full  liberty  of  that  maritime  action  in  which  they  were  a  match 
for  all  the  world.  We  mny  even  suspect  that  if  Themistokles  could 
have  followed  his  own  feelings,  he  would  have  altered  the  site  of  the 
city  from  Athens  to  PeinTus;  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their 
ancient  and  holy  rock  doubtless  prevented  an}^  such  proposition. 
Nor  did  he  at  that  time,  probably,  contemplate  the  possibility  of 

those  long  walls  which  in  a  few  years  afterward  consolidated  the 
two  cities  into  one. 

Forty-five  years  afterward,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  shall  hear  from  Periklcs,  who  espoused  and  carried  out  the 
large  ideas  of  Themistokles,  this  same  language  about  the  capacity  of 
Athens  to  sustain  a  great  powTr  exclusively  or  chiefly  upon  mari- 
time action.  But  the  Athenian  empire  was  then  an  established 
reality,  whereas  in  the  time  of  Themistokles  it  was  yet  a  dream,  and 
his  bold  predictions,  surpassed  as  they  were  by  the  future  reality, 
mark  that  extraordinary  power  of  practical  divination  which  Thucyd- 
ides  so  emphatically  extols  in  him.  And  it  proves  the  exuberant 
hope  which  had  now  i)assed  into  the  temper  of  tlie  Athenian  people, 

when  we  find  thorn,  on  the  faith  of  these  predictions,  undertaking  a 
new  enterprise  of  so  much  toil  and  expense;  and  that  too  when  just 
returned  from  exile  into  a  desolated  country,  at  a  moment  of  private 
distress  and  public  impoverishment. 

However,  Peineus  served  other  pur|)oses  besides  its  direct  use  as  a 
dockyard  for  military  marine.  Its  secure  fortifications  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Athenian  navy  were  well  calculated  to  call  back  those 
luetics  or  resident  foreigners,  who  had  been  driven  away  by  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  who  might  feel  themselves  insecure  in  return- 
ing unless  some  new  *ind  conspicuous  means  of  protection  were 
exhibited.  To  invite  them  back,  and  to  attract  uew^  residents  of  a 
similar  description,  Themistokles  proposed  to  exempt  them  from  the 
Metoikion  or  non-freeman's  annual  tax:  but  this  exemption  can  only 
have  lasted  for  a  time,  and  the  great  temptation  for  them  to  return 
must  have  consisted  in  the  new  securities  and  facilities  for  trade, 
which  Athens,  with  her  fortified  ports  and  navy,  now  afforded.  The 
presence  of  numerous  metics  was  profitable  to  the  Atlienians,  both 
privately  and  publicly.  Much  of  the  trading,  professional,  and 
handicraft  business  was  in  their  hands:  and  the  Athenian  legislation, 
while  it  excluded  them  from  the  political  franchise,  w  as  in  other  res- 
pects equitable  and  protective  to  them.  In  regard  to  trading-pursuits, 
the  metics  had  this  advantage  over  the  citizens — that  they  were  less  fre- 
quently carried  aw^ay  for  foreign  military  service.  The  great  increase 
of  their  numbers,  from  this  period  forward,  while  it  tended  materi- 
ally to  increase  the  value  of  property  all  throughout  Attica,  but 
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especially  in  Peira3us  and  Athens,  where  they  mostly  resided,  liclps 
us  to  explain  the  extraordinary  prosperity,  together  with  the  excellent 
cultivation,  prevalent  throughout  the  country  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian war.  The  barley,  vegetables,  figs,  and  oil,  produced  in  most 
parts  of  the  territory — the  charcoal  prepared  in  the  flourishing  denie 
of  Acharna? — and  the  fish  obtained  in  abundance  near  the  coast — all 
found  opulent  buyers  and  a  constant  demand  from  the  augmenting 
town  popuhition. 

We  are  farther  told  that  Themistokles  prevailed  on  the  Athenians 
to  build  every  year  twenty  new  ships  of  the  line — so  we  ma}'  designate 

the  trireme.    SVhcthcrthis  number  was  always  strictly  adhered  to,  it 

is  impossible  to  say:  but  to  repair  the  ships  as  wx^Uas  to  keep  up  their 
numbers,  was  always  regarded  among  the  most  indispensable  obliga- 
tions of  the  executive  government. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Spju'tans  offered  any  opposition  to  the 
fortification  of  the  Peira^us,  though  it  was  an  enterprise  greater,  more 
novel,  and  more  menacing  than  that  of  Athens.  But  Diodorus  tells 
US,  probably  enough,  that  Themistokles  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Sparta,  intimating  that  his  scheme  was  to  provide  a 
safe  harbor  for  the  collective  navy  of  Greece,  in  the  event  of  future 
Persian  attack. 

Works  on  so  vast  a  scale  must  have  taken  a  considerable  time,  and 
absorbed  much  of  the  Athenian  force:  yet  they  did  not  prevent 
Athens  from  lending  active  aid  toward  the  expedition  which,  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Platji^a  (b.c.  478),  set  sail  for  Asia  under  the 
Spartan  Pausanias.  Twenty  ships  from  the  various  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus were  under  his  command:  the  Athenians  alone  furnished 
thirty,  under  the  orders  of  Aristeides  and  Kimon:  other  triremes  also 
came  from  the  Ionian  and  insular  allies.  They  first  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
in  which  island  they  liberated  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  from  the 
1  Persian  government.  Next  they  turned  to  the  Bosp.horus  of  Thrace, 
and  undertook  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  which,  like  Sestus  in  the 
Chersonese,  was  a  post  of  great  moment  as  well  as  of  great  strength 
— occupied  by  a  considerable  Persian  force,  with  several  leading 
Persians  and  even  kinsmen  of  the  monarch.  The  place  was  ca]^tured, 
seemingly  after  a  prolonged  siege:  it  might  probably  hold  out  even 
longer  than  Sestus,  as  being  taken  less  unprepared.  The  line  of 
communication  between  the  Euxine  sea  and  Greece  was  thus  cleared 
of  obstruction. 

The  capture  of  Byzantium  proved  the  signal  for  a  capital  and  un- 
expected change  in  the  relations  of  the  various  Grecian  cities;  a 
change,  of  which  the  proximate  cause  lay  in  the  misconduct  of  Pau- 
sanias, but  toward  which  other  causes,  deep-seatexl  as  well  as  various, 
also  tended.  In  recounting  the  history  of  Miltiades,  I  noticed  the 
deplorable  liability  of  the  Grecian  leading  men  to  be  spoded  by  suc- 
cess. This  distemper  worked  with  singular  rapidity  on  Pausanias. 
As  conqueror  of  Plataea,  he  had  acquired  a  renown  unparalleled  in 
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Grecian  experience,  together  ^vitli  a  prodigious  slmre  of  the  plunder. 
The  concubines,  horses,  camels,  and  gold  plate,  which  liad  thus 
passed  into  liis  possession,  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  sobriety 
and  discipline  of  Spartan  life  irksome,  while  his  power  also,  though 
great  on  foreign  command,  l)ecnme  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Ephors 
when  he  retirrned  liomc.  liis  newly-acquired  insolence  was  mani- 
fested immediatelv  after  the  battle,  in  the  commemorative  tripod 
dedicated  by  his  order  at  Delpiii,  which  ])roclainicd  himself  by  nanie 
and  singly,  as  commander  of  t lie  Greeks  and  destroyer  of  the  Per- 
sians: airunseemly  boast,  of  which  tlie  Lacedaemonians  themselves 
were  the  first  to  mark  their  disapprobation,  by  causing  the  inscrip- 
tion to  be  erased,  and  the  names  of  the  cities  wiio  had  taken  i)art  in 
the  combat  to  be  all  enumerated  on  the  tripod.  Nevertheless  he  was 
still  sent  on  the  conunand  against  Cyprus  and  Byzantium,  and  it  was 
on  the  capture  of  this  latter  place  that  his  ambition  and  discontent 
first  ripened  into  distinct  treason.  He  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Gongylus  the  Eretrian  exile  (now  a  subject  of  Persia,  and 
invested  with  the  property  and  government  of  a  district  in  Mysia), 
to  whom  he  intrusted  liis  new  acquisition  of  Byzantium,  and  the  care 
of  the  valuable  prisoners  taken  in  it. 

These  prisoners  were  presently  suffered  to  escape,  or  rather  sent 
away  imderhand  to  Xerxes;  together  with  a  letter  from  the  hand  of 
Pausanias  himself,  to  the  following  elTcct:  *' Pausanias  the  Spartan 
commander  having  taken  tliese  captives,  sends  them  back  in  his  anx- 
iety to  oblige  thee.  I  am  minded,  if  it  so  please  thee,  to  many  thy 
daiuxhter,  and  to  bring  under  tliy  dominion  both  Sparta  and  the  rest 
of  Greece:  with  thy  aid  I  think  myself  competent  to  achieve  this. 
If  my  proposition  be  acceptable,  send  some  confidential  person  down 
to  the  seaboard,   through  whom  we  may  hereafter  correspond." 

Xerxes,  highly  pleased  with  the  opening  thus  held  out,  immediately 
sent  down  Artabazus  (the  same  wiio  had  been  second  in  command  in 
Boeotia),  to  supersede  Megabates  in  the  satrapy  of  Daskylium.  The 
new  satrap,  furnished  with  a  letter  of  reply  bearing  the  regal  seal, 
was  instructed  to  promote  actively  the  projects  of  Pausanias.  The 
letter  was  to  this  purport:  ''Thus  saith  King  Xerxes  to  Pausanias. 
Thy  name  stands  for  ever  recorded  in  my  house  as  a  w^ell-doer,  on 
account  of  the  men  wiiom  thou  hast  saved  for  me  beyond  sea  at 
Byzantium;  and  thv  propositions  now  received  are  acceptable  to  me. 
Relax  not  either  night  or  day  in  accomplishing  that  wiiich  thou 
promisest,  nor  let  thyself  be  held  back  by  cost,  either  gold  or  silver, 

or  numl)ers  of  men,  if  thou  standest  in  need  of  them;  but  transact  in 
confidence  thy  business  and  mine  jointly  with  Artabazus,  the  good 
man  whom  I  have  now  sent,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  best  for  both 

of  us."  ^  .      -,     n  , 

Throughout  the  wiiole  of  this  expedition,  Pausanias  had  been  inso- 
lent and  domineering;  degrading  the  allies  at  quarters  and  watering- 
places  in  the  most  offensive  manner  as  compared  with  the  Spartans, 
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and  treating  the  whole  arwiament  in  a  manner  tviiich  Greek  warriors 
could  not  tolerate,  even  in  a  Spartan  Herakleid  and  a  victorious  gen- 
eral. But  when  he  received  the  letter  from  Xerxes,  and  found  him- 
self in  immediate  conununication  with  Artabazus,  asw^ell  as  supplied 
with  funds  for  corruption,  his  insane  hopes  knew  no  bounds,  and  he 
already  fancied  himself  son-in-law  of  the  Great  King  as  well  as  despot 
of  Hellas.  Fortunately  for  Greece,  his  treasonable  plans  were  neiilier 
deliberately  laid,  nor  veiled  until  ripe  for  execution,  but  manife^ed 
with  childish  impatience.  He  clothed  himself  in  Persian  atiire  (a 
proceedino-  which  the  Macedonian  army,  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
ward could  not  tolerate  even  in  Alexander  the  Great)— he  traversed 
Thrace  with  a  body  of  :Median  and  Egyptian  guards— he  copied  the 
Persian  chiefs  both  in  the  luxury  of  his  table  and  in  his  conduct 
toward  the  free  women  of  Byzantium.  Kleonike,  a  Byzantine  maiden 
of  conspicuous  family,  having  been  ravished  from  her  parents  by  liis 
order  was  brought  to  his  chamber  at  night:  he  happened  to  be  asleep, 
and  beino-  suddenly  awakened,  knew  not  at  first  wlio  was  the  person 
approacliiug  his  bed,  but  seized  his  sword  and  slew  her.  Moreover 
his  hauo-hty  iM?serve,  with  uncontrolled  bursts  of  wrath,  rendered  hua 
unapproachable;  and  the  allies  at  length  came  to  regard  him  as  a 
des])ot  rather  than  a  general.  The  news  of  such  outrageous  behavior, 
and  the  manifest  evidences  of  his  alliance  whh  the  Persians,  were 
soon  transmitted  to  the  Spartans,  wiio  recalled  him  to  answer  lor  his 
conduct,  and  seemingly  the  Spartan  vessels  along  with  him. 

In  spite  of  the  flagrant  conduct  of  Pausanias,  the  Laccdo3monians 
acnuiited  him  on  the  allegations  of  positive  and  individual  wrong; 
yet  mistrusting  his  conduct  in  reference  to  collusion  with  the  enemy, 
they  sent  out  Dorkis  to  supersede  him  as  commander.  But;  a  revolu- 
tion of  immense  importance  for  Greece,  had  taken  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  allies.  The  headship,  or  hegemony,  was  in  the  hands  ot 
Athens,  and  Dorkis  the  Spartan,  found  the  allies  not  disposed  to 

recoiiinize  his  tiuthority.  .       ,     -,  ,  •     i 

Ev'en  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  question  had  been  raised, 
whether  Athens  was  not  entitled  to  the  command  at  sea,  in  conse- 
Quence  of  the  preponderance  of  her  naval  contingent.  The  repug- 
nance  of  the  allies  to  any  command  except  that  of  Sparta,  eitner  on 
land  or  water,  had  induced  the  Athenians  to  waive  their  pretensions 
at  that  critical  moment.  But  the  subsequent  victories  had  materially 
exalted  the  latter  in  the  eyes  of  Greece;  while  the  armament  now 
servin*'-  dilferently  composed  from  that  which  had  fought  at  Salamis, 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  the  newly-enfranchised  Ionic  Greeks, 
who  not  only  had  no  preference  for  Spartan  command,  but  wero 
attached  to  the  Athenians  on  every  ground— as  well  from  kindred 
race  as  from  the  certainty  that  Athens  with  her  superior  fleet  was 
the  only  protector  upon  whom  they  could  rely  against  the  Persians. 
Moreover,  it  happened  that  the  Athenian  genemls  on  this  expedition 
Aristeides  and  Kimon,  were  personally  just  and  conciliating,  tormmg 
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a  striking  contrast  with  Pausanias.  Hence  the  Ionic  Greeks  in  the 
fleet,  when  they  found  that  the  behavior  of  the  latter  was  not  only 
oppx-essive  toward  themselves  but  also  revolting  to  Grecian  sentiment 
generally— addressed  themselves  to  the  Athenian  commanders  for 
protection  and  redress,  on  the  plausible  ground  of  kindred  race- 
entreating  to  be  allowed  to  serve  under  Athens,  as  leader  instead  of 
Sparta. 

I'lutarch  tehs  us  that  Aristeides  not  only  tried  to  remonstrate  with 
Pausanias,  who  repelled  him  with  arrogance— which  is  exceedinaly 
probable— but  that  he  also  required,  as  a  condition  of  his  compliance 
with  the  Ionic  allies,  that  they  should  personallv  insult  Pausanias  so 
as  to  make  reconciliation  impracticable:  upon  which  a  Samian  and  a 

Chian  captain  deliberately  attacked  and  damaged  the  S{.artan  admiral- 
shi])  in  the  harbor  of  Byzantium.  The  historians  from  whom  Plu- 
tarch copied  this  hitter  statement  must  have  presumed  in  the  Athenians 
a  disposition  to  provoke  that  quarrel  with  Sparta  which  afterwards 
sprung  up  as  it  were  spontaneously;  but  the  Athenians  had  no  inter- 
est in  doing  so,  nor  can  we  credit  the  story— which  is  moreover 
unnoticed  by  Thucydides.  To  give  the  Spartans  a  jOst  ground  of 
indignation,  would  have  been  glaring  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
Aristeides.  let  having  every  motive  to  entertain  the  request  of  the 
allies,  he  began  to  take  liis  measures  for  actinir  as  their  protector  and 
chief.  And  his  proceedings  were  much  facilitated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Spartan  government  about  this  time  recalled  Pausanias 
to  undergo  an  examination,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  com- 
plaints against  him  which  had  reached  them.  He  seems  to  have  left 
no  Spartan  authority  behind  him— even  the  small  Spartan  squadron 
accompanied  him  home:  so  that  the  Athenian  generals  had  the  best 
opportunity  for  insuring  to  themselves  and  exercising  that  command 
which  the  allies  besought  them  to  undertake.  So  effectuallv  did 
they  improve  the  moment,  that  when  Dorkis  arrived  to  replace^ Pau- 
sanias, they  were  already  in  full  supremacy;  while  Dorkis,  havino- 
only  a  small  force  and  being  in  no  condition  to  employ  constraint^ 
found  himself  obliged  to  return  home.  * 

This  incident,  though  not  a  declaration  of  war  against  Sparta  was 
the  nrst  open  renunciation  of  lier  authority  as  presiding  state  among 
the  Greeks;  the  first  avowed  manifestation  of  a  <  omi)etitor  for  that 
dignity,  with  numerous  and  willing  followers;  the  hrst  separation 
ot  Greece  (considered  in  lierself  alone  and  apart  from  foreion  solici- 
tations such  as  the  Persian  invasion)  into  two  distinct  ol-gauized 
camps,  each  with  collective  interests  and  projects  of  its  own.  In 
gpite  of  mortified  ])ride,  Sparta  was  constrained,  and  even  in  some 
points  of  view  not  indisposed,  to  patient  acquiescence.  She  had  no 
means  of  forcing  the  dispositions  of  the  Ionic  allies,  while  the  war 
^ylth  Persia  altogether— having  now  become  no  longer  strictly  defen- 
sive, and  being  witlml  maritime  as  well  as  distant  from  her  own  ter- 
ritory—had ceased  to  be  in  harmony  with  her  home-routine  and 
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strict  discipline.    Her  grave  senators,  especially  an  ancient  Herakleid 

named  Hetoemaridas,  reproved  the  impatience  of  the  younger  citi- 
zens, and  discountenanced  the  idea  of  permanent  maritime  command 
as  a'  dangerous  innovation.  They  even  treated  it  as  an  advantage, 
that  Athens  should  take  the  lead  in  carrying  on  the  Persian  war, 
since  it  could  not  be  altogether  dropped;  nor  had  the  Athenians  a3 
yet  manifested  any  sentiments  positively  hostile  to  excite  their  alarm, 
iray,  the  Spartans  actually  took  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Athens,  about 
a  century  afterward,  for  having  themselves  advised  this  separation  of 
command  at  sea  from  command  on  land.  Moreover,  if  the  war 
continued  under  Spartan  guidance,  there  would  be  a  continued 
necessity  for  sending  out  their  kings  or  chief  men  to  command,  and 
the  example  of  Pausanias  show^ed  them  the  depraving  effect  of  such 
military  power,  remote  as  well  as  unchecked. 

The  example  of  their  king  Leotycliides,  too,  near  about  this  time, 
was  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  tendency.  At  the  same  time, 
apparently,  that  Pausanias  embarked  for  Asia  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Persians,  Leotycliides  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Thes- 
saly  to  put  dow^n  the  Aleuadoe  and  those  Thcssalian  parties  who  had 
sided  with  Xerxes  and  Mardonius.  Successful  in  this  expedition, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  and  was  even  detected  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  actually  on  his  person;  in  consequence  of  Avhich  the 
Lacedaemonians  condemned  him  to  bapJshment  and  razed  his  house 
to  the  ground.  He  died  afterward  in  exile  at  Tegea.  Two  such 
instances  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  Lacedaemonians  distrust 
the  conduct  of  their  Herakleid  leaders  when  on  foreign  service,  and 
this  feeling  weighed  much  in  inducing  them  to  abandon  the  xVsiatic 
headship  in  favor  of  Athens.  It  appears  that  their  Peloponnesian 
allies  retired  from  this  contest  at  the  same  time  as  they  did,  so  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  thus  left  to  Athens  as  chief  of  the 
newly-emancipated  Greeks. 

It  was  from  these  considerations  that  the  Spartans  were  induced  to 
submit  to  that  loss  of  command  which  the  misconduct  of  Pausanias 
had  brought  upon  them.  Their  acquiescence  facilitated  the  immense 
cham^e  about  to  take  place  in  Grecian  politics. 

According  to  the  tendencies  in  progress  prior  to  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, S;-)arta  had  become  gradually  more  and  more  the  president  of 
something  like  a  Pan-hellenic  union,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  Grecian  states.  Such  at  least  was  the  point  toward  which  things 
seemed  to  be  tending;  and  if  many  separate  states  stood  aloof  from 
this  union,  none  of  them  at  least  sought  to  form  any  counter-union, 
if  we  except  the  obsolete  and  important  pretensions  of  Argos. 

The  preceding  volumes  of  this  history  have  shown  that  Sparta  had 
risen  to  such  ascendancy,  not  from  her  superior  competence  on  the 
management  of  collective  interests,  nor  even,  in  the  main,  from 
ambitious  efforts  on  her  own  part  to  acquire  it— but  from  the  con- 
verging tendencies  of  Grecian  feeling  which  required  some  such 
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prcsiciinn-  state— and  from  the  commanding  military  power,  rigid 
discipline,  and  ancient  undisturbed  constitution,  which  attracted  that 
feelino-  toward  Sparta.  The  necessities  of  common  defense  against 
Persia  greatly  strengthened  these  tendencies;  and  the  success  of  the 
defense  whereby  so  many  Greeks  were  emancipated  who  required 
protection  against  their  former  master,  seemed  destined  to  have  the 
like  effect  still  more.  For  an  instant,  after  the  battles  of  Platcea  and 
Mykale— when  the  town  of  Phitse  was  set  apart  as  a  consecrated 
neutral  spot  for  an 'armed  confederacy  against  the  Persian,  with 
periodical  solemnities  and  meetings  of  deputies— Sparta  was  exalted 
to  be  the  chief  of  a  f ull  Pau-hellenic  union,  Athens  being  only  one 
of  the  principal  members.  And  had  Sparta  been  capable  either  of 
comprehensive  policy,  of  self-directed  and  persevering  efforts,  or  of 
the  requisite  flexibility  of  dealing,  embracing  distant  Greeks  as  well 
as  near— her  position  was  now  such,  that  her  own  ascendency, 
too-ether  with  undivided  Pan-hellenic  union,  might  long  have  be(*n 
maintained.  But  she  was  lamentably  deficient  in  all  the  requisite 
qualities  and  the  larger  the  union  became,  the  more  her  deficiency 
Stood  m.anifest.  On^  the  other  hand,  Athens,  now  entering  into 
rivalry  as  a  sort  of  leader  of  opj^osition,  possessed  all  those  qualities 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  over  and  above  that  actual  mantinie  force 
which  was  the  want  of  the  day;  so  that  the  opening  made  by  Spartan 
incompetence  and  crime  (so*'far  as  Pausanias  was  concerned)  found 
her  in  every  respect  prepared.  ^  .     a       . 

But  the  syinpathies  of  the  Peloponnefiians  still  clung  to  Sparta, 
while  those  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  turned  to  Atliens:  and  thus  not 
only  the  shortlived  symptoms  of  an  established  Pan-hellenic  union, 
but  even  all  tendencies  toward  it,  from  this  time  disappear.  Ihere 
now  stands  out  a  manifest  schism,  with  two  pronounced  parties, 
toward  one  of  which  nearly  all  the  constituent  atoms  of  the  Grecian 
world  gravitate:  the  marititime  states,  newly  enfranchised  from  Per- 
sia, toward  Athens— the  land-states,  which  had  formed  most  part  of 
the  confederate  army  at  Platjea,  toward  Sparta.  Along  with  this 
national  schism,  and  called  into  action  by  it,  appears  the  internal  politi- 
cjil  scliism  in  each  separate  city  between  oligarchy  and  democracy. 
Of  course  the  i?erm  of  these  parties  had  already  previously  existed  in 
the  separate  states.  But  the  energetic  democracy  of  Athens,  and  the 
pronounced  tendencvof  Sparta  to  rest  upon  the  native  oligarchies 
m  each  separate  city'as  her  chief  support,  now  began  to  bestow,  on 
the  conflict  of  the  internal  political  parties,  an  Hellenic  importance, 
and  an  a'^-'n-avated-bitterness,  which  had  never  before  belonged  to  it. 

The  departure  of  the  Spartan  Dorkis  left  the  Athenian  generals  at 

liberty  iuid  their  situation  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  organizing 
the  new  confederacy  which  they  had  been  chosen  to  conduct.  1  he 
Ionic  allies  at  this  time  were  not  merely  willing  and  unanimous,  but 
acted  as  the  forward  movers  in  the  enterprise;  for  they  stood  in 
obvious  need  of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Persia,  and  had  no 
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farther  kindness  to  expect  from  Sparta  or  the  Peloponnesians. 
But  even  had  thev  been  less  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  the  con- 
duct of  Athens,  and  of  Aristeides  as  the  representative  of  Athens, 
niio-ht  have  sufficed  to  bring  them  into  harmonious  co-operatiou. 
The  new  leader  was  no  less  equitable  towards  the  confederates  than 
energetic  a2;ainst  the  common  enemy.  The  general  conditions  of  the 
confederacy  were  regulated  in  a  common  synod  of  the  members, 
appointed  to  meet  periodically  for  deliberative  pui poses,  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Delos— of  old  the  venerated  spot  tor 
the  reli-dous  festivals  of  the  Ionic  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
venient'' center  for  the  members.  A  definite  obligation,  either  m 
efiuipped  ships  of  war  or  in  money,  was  imposed  ui)on  every  separate 
city  and  the  Athenians,  as  leaders,  determined  in  which  lorm  contri- 
bution should  be  made  by  each.  Their  assessment  must  of  course 
have  been  reviewed  bvthe  synod.  They  had  no  power  at  this  time 
to  enforce  any  reujulatioJi  not  approved  by  that  body.  ^ 

It  had  been  the>ood  fortune  of  Athens  to^prolit  by  the  genius  of 
Themistokles  on  tw^o  recent  critical  occasions  (the  battle  ot  Salamis 
and  the  rebuilding  of  her  walls),  wlu^re  sagacity,  craft,  and  decision 
were  required  in  extraordinary  measure,  and  where  pecuniary  probity 

was  of  less  necessitv.  It  was  no  less  her  good  fortune  now— in  the 
delicate  business  ot' assessing  a  new  tax  and  determining  how  much 
each  state  should  bear,  when  unimpeachable  honesty  m  the  assessor 
was  the  first  of  all  qualties— ?i(v^  to  have  Themistokles;  but  to  employ 
in  his  stead  the  well-known,  we  might  almost  say  the  ostentatious, 
probity  of  Aristeides.  This  must  be  accounted  good  fortune,  since 
•It  the  moment  when  Aristeides  was  sent  out,  the  Athenians  cou.d  not 
have  anticipated  thit  anv  such  duty  would  devolve  upcni  hini.  His 
assessment  not  only  found  favor  at  the  time  of  its  original  ]iroposition, 
when  it  must  have  been  freely  canvassed  by  the  assembled  a  Hies— 
but  also  maintained  its  place  in  general  esteem  as  equitable  and 
moderate,  after  the  once  responsible  headship  of  Athens  had  degen- 
erated into  an  unpopular  empire. 

Respecting  this  first  assessment  we  scarcely  know  more  than  one 
sin<de  fact— the  ago'regate  in  money  was  4G()  talents  (=a bout  £100, UUU 
sterlino-)      Of  the  items  composing-  such  aggregate— of  the  individiial 
cities  which  paid  it-of  the  distribution  of  obligaticms  to  lurnish 

ships  and  to  furnish  money— we  are  entirely  ignorant.  llie  Utile 
information  which  we  possess  on  these  points  relates  to  a  period  con- 
siderably later,  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  under  the  un- 
controlled empire  then  exercised  by  Athens.  Thucydides  m  his'briet 
Bketch  makes  us  clearly  understand  the  diffeixniee  between  i>y-..s/c7i/^.^ 
Athens  with  her  autonomous  and  regularly  assembled  allies  in  4^1) 
B.C.,  and  imperial  Athens  with  her  subject  allies  in  432  bc.  ihe 
Greek  word  equivalent  to  a%  left  either  of  these  epithets  to  be 
understood,  by  an  ambiguity  exceedingly  convenient  to  the  powertul 
states.     From  the  same  author,  too,  we  learn  the  general  causes  ot 
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the  change:  but  he  gives  us  few  particulars  as  to  the  modifying 
circumstances,  and  none  at  all  as  to  the  first  start.*  He  tells  us  only 
that  the  Athenians  appointed  a  peculiar  board  of  officers  called  the 
Hellenotamiae,  to  receive  and  administer  the  common  fund — that 
Deles  was  constituted  the  general  treasury,  where  tlie  money  was  to 
be  kept — and  tliat  the  payment  thus  levied  was  called  the  phorns;  a 
name  which  appears  then  to  have  been  first  put  into  circulation, 
though  afterward  usual — and  to  have  conveyed  at  first  no  degrading 
import,  though  it  afterward  became  so  odious  as  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  more  innocent  synonym. 

Endeavormg  as  well  as  we  can  to  conceive  the  Athenian  alliance 
in  its  infancy,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  magnitude  of  the  total  sum 
contributed,  which  will  appear  the  more  remarkable  when  we  reflect 
that  many  of  the  contributing  cities  furnished  ships  besides.  We 
may  be  certain  that  all  which  was  done  a^  first  was  done  by  general 
consent,  and  by  a  freely  determining  majority.  For  Athens,  at  the 
time  when  the  Ionic  allies  besought  her  protection  against  arrogance, 
could  have  had  no  power  of  constraining  parties,  especially  when 
the  loss  of  supremacy,  though  quietly  borne,  was  yet  fresh  and  rank- 
ling among  the  countr^'men  of  Pausanias.  So  large  a  total  implies, 
from  the  very  first,  a  great  number  of  contributing  states,  and  wo 
learn  from  hence  to  appreciate  the  powerful,  wide-spread,  and  volun- 
tary movement  which  then  brought  together  the  maritime  and  insu- 
lar Greeks  distributed  throughout  the  ^Egean  sea  and  the  Hellespont. 

The  Phceniciau  fleet,  and  the  Persian  land-force,  might  at  any  mo- 
ment r(j-appear,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  resisting  eillier  except  by 
confederacy:  so  that  confederacy  under  such  circumstances  became 
with  these  exposed  Greeks  not  merely  a  genuine  feeling,  but  at  that 
time  the  first  of  all  their  f(>elings.  It  was  their  common  fear,  rather 
than  Athenian  ambition,  which  gave  birth  to  the  alliance;  and  they 
were  grateful  to  Athens  for  organizing  it.  The  public  import  of  the 
name  IlellenotamitC,  coined  for  the  occnsion — the  selection  of  Delos 
as  a  center — and  the  provision  for  regular  meetings  of  the  members 
—demonstrate  the  patriotic  and  fraternal  purpose  Avhieh  the  league 
was  destined  to  serve.  In  trutlr  the  protection  of  the  ^gean  sea 
against  foreign  maritime  force  and  lawk  ss  piracy,  as  v/ell  as  that  of 
tiie  Hellespont  and  Bosphurus  against  the  trajisit  of  a  Persian  force, 
v.'as  a  purpose  essentially  public,  for  which  all  Hhe  paities  interested 
were  bound  in  ecjuity  to  provide  by  way  of  common  contribution. 
Any  island  or  sea-port  which  might  refrain  from  contributing  was  a 
gainer  at  the  cost  of  others.  The  general  feeling  of  this  common 
danger,  as  well  a.s equitable  obligation,  at  a  moment  Vvhen  the  fear  of 
Persia  was  yet  serious,  w^as  the  real  cause  which  brought  together  so 
many  contributing  members,  and  enabled  the  forward  parties  to 
shame  into  concuirence  such  as  were  more  backward.  How  the  con- 
federacy came  to  be  turned  afterwards  to  the  purposes  of  Athenian 
ambition,  v.c  shall  see  at  the  proper  time:  but  in  its  origin  it  was  an 
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equal  alliance,  in  so  far  as  alliance  between  the  strong  and  the  vreak 
can  ever  be  equal— not  an  Atlieni:ni  empire.  Nay,  it  was  an  alliance 
in  which  every  individual  member  was  more  exposed,  jnore  defense- 
less, and  more  essentially  benefit (>d  in  the  w^ay  of  protection  than 
Athens.  We  have  here  in  truth  one  of  the  fev;  moments  in  Grecian 
history  wherein  a  purpose  at  once  common,  equal,  useful,  and  inno- 
cent brought  together  spontaneously  many  fragments  of  this  disunited 
'  race,  and  overlaid  for  a  time  thai  exclusive  bent  towards  petty  and 
isolated  autonomy  wiiich  ultimately  made  slaves  of  them  all.  It 
was  a  proceeding  equitable  and  prudent,  in  principle  as  well  as  in 
detail;  promising  at  the  time  the  most  beneficent  consequences — not 
merely  protection  against  the  Persians,  but  a  standing  police  of  the 
^gean  sea,  regulated  by  a  common  superintending  authority.  And 
if  such  promise  was  not  realized,  we  shall  find  that  the  inherent 
defects  of  the  allies,  indis]>()sing  them  to  the  hearty  appreciation  and 
steady  performance  of  iln^ir  duties  as  equal  confederates,  are  at  least 
as  much  chargeable  with  the  failure  as  the  ambition  of  Athens.  We 
may  add,  that  in  selecting  Delos  as  a  center,  the  Ionic  allies  were  con- 
ciliated by  a  renovation  of  the  solenmities  which  their  fathers,  in  the 
days  of  former  freedom,  had  crowded   to  witness  in  tliat  sacred 

island.  ^         ,    ,     -r.     .  .-,,111 

At  the  time  when  this  alliance  was  formed,  the  Persians  still  held 

not  only  the  important  posts  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and  Doriskus 
in  Thrace,  but  also  several  other  posts  in  that  country  which  are  not 
specified  to  us.  We  may  thus  understand  why  the  Greek  cities  on 
and  near  the  Chalkidic  peninsula— Argllus,  Stageirus,  Akanthus, 
Skolus,  Olynthus,  etc.— which  we  know  to  have  joined  under  the  first 

assessfuent  of  Aristeides,  were  not  less  anxious  to  seek  protection  in 
the  i)osom  of  the  new  confederacy,  than  the  Dorian  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Kos,  the  Ionic  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  the  ^olic  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos,  or  continental  towns  such  as  Miletus  and  Byzantium:  by  all 
of  whom  adhesion  to  this  alliance  must  have  been  contemplated,  in 
477  or  476  B.C.,  as  the  sole  condition  of  emancipation  from  Persia. 
Nothing  more  was  required,  for  the  success  of  a  foreign  eneniy 
i^•^ainst  Greece  generally,  than  complete  autonomy  of  every  Grecian 
cfty,  small  as  well  as  great— such  as  the  Persian  monarch  prescribed 
and'tried  to  enforce  ninetv  vears  afterwards,  through  the  Laced;emo- 
■  niaa  Antalkidas,  in  the  pacification  which  bears  the  name  of  the  lat- 
ter. Some  sort  of  union,  organized  and  obligatory  upon  each  city, 
was  indispensable  to  thes:»fety  of  all.  Indeed,  even  witji  that  aid,  at 
the  time  when  the  confedenicy  of  Delos  was  first  formed,  it  was  by 
no  means  certain  the  Ashtiic  enemy  would  be  effectually  kept  out; 
esoecially  as  the  Persians  were  strong  not  merely  fr(mi  their  own 
fo'rce,  but  also  from  the  aid  of  internal  parties  in  many  of  the  Grecian 
j^ijitc's— traitors  within,  as  well  as  exiles  without. 

Among  these  traitors,  the  first  in  rank  as  well  as  the  most  formida- 
ble, was  the  Spartan  Pausanias.     Summoned  home  from  Byzantium 
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to  Sparta,  m  order  that  the  loud  complaints  a^-ainst  him  might  be 

examined,  he  had  been  acquitted  of  the  charges  of  wronij;  and  oppres- 
sion against  individuals.    Yet  the  presumptions  of  medism  (or  treach- 
erous correspondence  with  the  Persians)   appeared  so  strong,  that, 
though  not  found  guilty,  he  was  still  not  re-a]ipointcd  to  the  command! 
Such  treatment  seems  to  have  only  emboldened  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  designs  against  Greece;  for  which  p.urpose  he  came  out  to 
Byzantium  in  a  trireme  belonging  to  Hermione.  under  pretense  of  aid- 
ing as  a  volunteer  without  any  fornud  aulhorit  v  in  the  war.    He  there 
resumed  his  negotiations   with   Artabazus.     ilis  great   station  and 
celebrity  still  gave  him  so  strong  a  hold  on  men's  opinions,  that  he 
appears  to  have  established  a  sort  of  mastei  v  in  Byzantium,  from 
whence  the  Athenians,  already  recognized  h(  I'ds  of  the  confederacy 
were  constrained  to  expel  him  by  force.     And  we  may  be  sure  tliat 
the  terror  excited  by  his  presence,  as  well  as  by  his  known  desio-ns 
tended  materially  to  accelerate  the  organization  of  the  confederacy 
under  Athens.     He  then  retired  to  Kolonte  in  the  Troad,  wliere  he 
continued  for  some  time  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  schemes, 
trying  to  form  a  Persian  party,  despatching  (missnries  to  distribute 
Persian  gold  among  various  cities  of  Greece,  and  probably  employing 
the  name  of  Sparta  to  impede  the  formation  of  the  new  confederacyt 
until  at  length  the  Spartan  authorities,  apprised  of  his  i)roceediugs, 
sent  a  herald  out  to  him  with  peremptory  orders  that  he  should  come 
home  immediately  along  with  the  herald:  if  he  disobeyed,  "the  Spar- 
tans would  declare  war  against  him,"  or  constitute  him  a  public 
enemy. 

^  As  the  execution  of  this  threat  would  have  frustrated^  all  the  ulte- 
rior schemes  of  Pausanias,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  obey;  the  rather, 
as  he  felt  entire  confidence  of  escaping  all  the  charges  a^•ainst  him 
at  Sparta  by  the  employment  of  bribes,  the  means  for  which  were 
doubtless  abundantly  furnished  to  him  through  Artabazus.  He 
accordingly  returned  along  with  the  herald,  and  was,  m  the  first 
moments  of  indignation,  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Ephors— who, 
It  seems,  were  legally  competent  to  imprison  him,  even  had  he  been 
kmgnistead  of  regent.  But  he  was  soon  let  out,  on  his  own  requisi- 
tion and  under  a  private  arrangement  with  friends  and  partisans,  to 
take  his  trial  against  all  accusers.  Even  to  stand  forth  as  accuser 
against  so  poyverful  a  man  was  a  serious  peril :  to  undertake  the  ])roof 
of  specific  matter  of  treason  against  him  was  yet  more  serious:  nor 
does  It  appear  that  any  Spartan  ventured  to  do  either.  It  yvas  known 
that  nothing  short  of  the  most  manifest  and  invincible  proof  would 
be  held  to  justify  his  condemnation,  and  amidst  a  long  chain  of  acts 
carrying  conviction  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  there  was  no  sinule 
treason  suflTiciently  demonstrable  for  Uie  purpose.  Accordingly 
Pausanias  remained  not  only  at  large  but  unaccused,  still  audaciously 
persisting  both  in  his  intrigues  at  home  and  his  correspondence 
abroad  with  Artabazus.     He  ventured  to  assail  the  unshielded  side 
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of  Sparta  by  opening  negotiations  with  the  Helots,  and  instig-ating 
them  to  revolt ;  promising  them  both  liberation  and  admission  to 
political  privilege;  with  a  view,  first  to  destroy  the  board  of  Ephors 
and  render  himself  despot  in  his  own  country— next,  to  acquire 
through  Persian  help  the  supremacy  of  Grec^ce.  Some  of  those 
Helots  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  revealed  the  plot  to  the  Ephors, 
who  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  grave  peril,  did  not  choose  to  take 
measures  against  Pausanias  upon  no  better  information — so  imposing 
w^as  still  Ids  name  and  position.  But  though  some  few  Helots  might 
inform,  probably  many  others  both  gladly  heard  the  proposition  and 
faithfully  kept  the  secret:  we  shall  find,  by  Avhat  happened  a  few 
3^ears  af;er\vard,  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  them  who  had 
their  spi'irs  in  readiness  for  revolt.  Suspec-ted  as  Pausanias  was,  3^et 
by  the  fe  irs  of  some  and  the  connivance  of  others,  he  was  allowed  to 
bring  hi  ^  plans  to  the  very  brink  of  consummation;  and  his  last 
letters  I  )  iVrtabazus,  intimating  that  he  was  ready  for  action,  and 
bespeak!  ig  immediate  performance  of  the  engagements  concerted 
between  iiiem,  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  messenger.  Sparta 
was  siwr'i  from  an  outbreak  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  not  by 
the  prudence  of  her  authorities,  but  by  a  mere  accident— or  rather  by 
the  fact  that  Pausanias  was  not  only  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but  also 
base  and  cruel  in  his  private  relations. 

The  messenger  to  whom  these  last  letters  were  intrusted  was  a 
native  of  Argilus  in  Thrace,  a  favorite  and  faithful  slave  of  Pausa- 
nias; once  connected  with  him  by  that  intimate  relation  which  Grecian 
manners  tolerated— and  admitted  even  to  the  full  confidence  of  his 
treasonable  projects.  It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  this 
Argilian  to  betray  his  master.  But  on  receiving  the  letter  to  carry, 
he  recollected  with  some  uneasbiess  that  none  of  the  previous  mes- 
seni^ers  had  ever  come  back.  Accordingly  he  broke  the  seal  and 
read  it,  with  the  full  view  of  carrying  it  forward  to  its  destination  if 
he  found  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  own  personal  safety:  lie  had 
farther  taken  t\\h  precaution  to  counterfeit  his  master's  seal,  so  that 
he  could  easily  reclose  the  letter.  On  reading  it,  he  found  his  suspi- 
cions  confirmed  by  an  express  injunciion  that  the  bearer  was  to  be 
put  to  death— a  discovery  which  left  him  no  alternative  except  to 
deliver  it  to  th"  Kphors.  But  those  magistrates,  who  had  before 
disbelieved  the  Helot  informers,  still  refused  to  believe  even  the 
confidential  slave  with  his  master's  autograph  and  seal,  and  with  the 
full  account  b.  sides,  which  doubtless  he  would  communicate  at  the 
same  time,  of  all  that  had  previously  passed  in  the  Persian  corre- 
spondence, not  omitting  copies  of  those  letters  between  Pausanias 
and  Xerxes  which  I  have  already  cited  from  Thucydides— for  in  no 
other  way  can  ti\ey  have  become  public.  Partly  from  the  suspicion 
which  in  anti(iuity  always  attached  to  the  testimony  of  slaves,  except 
when  it  was  obtained  under  the  pretended  guarantee  of  torture- 
partly  from  the  peril  of  dealing  with  so  exalted  a  criminal— the 
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Epliors  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  evidence  less  than  his  own 
speech  and  their  own  ears.  They  directed  the  Argilian  slave  to  phmt 
himself  as  a  sup])iiant  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon,  near  Capo 
Taenanis,  under  the  shelter  of  a  doubie  tent  or  hut,  behind  whicli 
tAVO  of  them  concealed  tliemselves.  Apprised  of  this  unexpected 
mark  of  alarm,  Pausanias  hastened  to  the  temple,  and  demanded  the 
reason:  upon  which  the  slave  disclosed  his  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  and  complained  bitterly  that  after  lou<^  and  faithful 
service,  with  a  secrecy  never  once  betrayed,  throughout  this  danger- 
ous correspondence,— he  was  at  length  rewarded  with  nothing  better 
than  the  Siune  miserable  fate  whicir had  befallen  the  previous  mes- 
sengers. Pausanias,  admitting  all  these  facts,  tried  to  appease  the 
slave's  disquietude,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  assurance  of  safety  if  he 
would  qmt  tlie  sanctuary ;  urging  him  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  on 
the  journey  forthwith,  in  order  that  the  schemes  in  progress  might, 
not  be  retarded. 

All  this  passed  within  the  hearing  of  the  concealed  Ephors;  who 
at  length,  thoroughly  satisfied,  determined  to  arrest  Pausanias  imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  Sparta.  They  met  him  in  the  public  street 
not  far  from  the  temple  of  Athene  (Uialkitt^kus  (or  of  the  Brazen 
House).  But  as  they  came  near,  either  their  fnenacing  looks,  or  a 
significant  nod  from  one  of  them,  revealed  to  this  guilty  man  their 
purpose.  He  fied  for  refuge  to  the  temple,  which  was  so  near  that 
he  reached  it  before  they  could  overtake  him.  He  planted  himself 
as  a  suppliant,  far  more  hopeless  than  the  Argilian  slave  whom  he 
liad  so  recently  talked  over  at  Taenarus,  in  a  narrow^  roofed  chamber 
belondng  to  the  sacred  building;  where  tlie  Ephors,  not  warranted 
in  touchiug  him,  took  off  the  roof,  built  up  the  doors,  and  kept  watch 
until  he  was  on  the  point  of  death  by  starvation.  According  to  a 
current  story— not  recognized  by  Thucydides,  yet  consistent  with 
Spartan  manners — his  own  mother  was  the  person  who  placed  the 
first  stone  to  build  up  the  door,  in  deep  abhorrence  of  his  treason. 
His  last  moments  being  carefully  observed,  he  was  brought  away  just 
in  time  to  expire  without,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  desecration  of  the 
temple.  The  first  impulse  of  the  Ephors  was  to  cast  his  body  into 
the  ravine  or  hollow  called  the  Kjcadas,  the  usual  place  of  punishment 
for  criminals;  probably  his  powerful  friends  averted  this  disgrace, 
and  he  was  buried  not  far  off,  until  some  time  afterward,  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  his  body  was  exhumed  and  trans- 
ported to  the  exact  spot  where  he  had  died.  However,  the  oracle, 
not  satisfied  even  with  this  reinterment,  pronounced  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding to  be  a  profanation  of  the  sanctity  of  Athene,  enjoining  that 
two  bodies  should  be  presented  to  her  as  an  atonement  for  the  one 
carried  away.  In  the  v<^ry  early  days  of  Greece— or  among  the 
Carthaginians,  even  at  this  period— such  an  injunction  would  prob- 
ably have  produced  the  slaughter  of  two  human  victims:  on  the 
present  occasion,  Athene,  or  Hikesius,  the  tutelary  god  of  suppliants, 
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was  supposed  to  be  satisfied  by  two  brazen  statues;   not  however 
witbout  some  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  expiation  was  inade- 


...         ,,.  ,-^ ---   ^   .*x.>played   any  supeiit 

qualities.     His  treasonable  projects  implicated  and  brouj?ht  to  dis- 
grace a  man  far  greater  than  hiinself-the  Athenian  Themf.tokles 

1  J)e  chronology  of  this  important  period  is  not  so  fully  known  as  to 
enable  us  to  make  out  the  precise  dates  of  particular  events.  But  we 
are  oWiged  (in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  incidents  connected 
With  1  hemistokles,  whose  flight  to  Persia  is  tolei-ably  well  marked 
as  to  date)  to  admit  an  interval  of  about  nine  years  between  the 
retirement  of  Pausanias  from  his  command  at  Byzantium  and  his 
death.  To  suppose  so  long  an  interval  engaged  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence, is  perplexin.o-;  and  wo  can  only  explain  it  to  ourselves 
very  imperfectly  by  considering  that  the  Spartans  were  habituallv 
slow  in  their  movements,  and  that  the  suspected  regent  may  perhaps 
have  communicated  with  partisans,  real  or  expected,  in  many  parts 
ot  Grreece.  Among  tliose  whom  he  sought  to  enlist  as  aecomplices 
was  1  hemistokles,  still  in  great  powder— though,  as  it  would  seem  in 
declining  power— at  Athens.  The  charge  of  collusion  with  the 
1  ersians  connects  itself  with  the  previous  movement  of  political 
parties  in  that  city.  ^ 

The  rivalry  of  Themistokles  and  Aristeides  had  been  greatly  an- 
peased  by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  which  had  imposed  upon  both  the 
peremptory  necessity  of  co-operation  against  a  common  enemy      And 
appart^itly  It  was  not  resumed  iluring  the  times  which  innnediately 
succeeded  the  return  of  the  Atlienians  to  their  country:  at  least  we 
hear  of  both,  in  effective  service  and  in  prominent  posts.     Themis- 
tokles stands  forward  as  the  contriver  of  the  city  walls  and  architect 
of  Peiraius:  Arisleides  is  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  first  or<>-anizer 
of  the  confederacy  of  Delos.     Moreover  we  seem  to  detect  a  chano-e 
in  the  character  of  the  latter.     He  had  ceased  to  be  the  champion  Sf 
Athenian  old-fashioned  landed  interest,  against  l^hemistokles  as  the 
origmator  of  the  maritime   innovations.     Those   innovations  had 
now,  since  the  battle  of  Salands,  become  an  establlsl.ed  fact-  a  fact 
of  overwhelming  influence  on  the  destinies  and  character  public  as 
well  as  private,  of  the  Athenians.     During  tlie  expatriation  at  Sala- 
mis,  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  landed  proprietor  or  artisan,  had  been 
for  tlie  time  a  seaman:  and  the  anecdote  of  Kimon,  who  dedicated 
the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  t'>e  acroi)olis  as  a  token  that  he  was  about 
to  pass  from  the  cavalry  to  service  on  sliipl)oard,  is  a  type  of  tliat 
change  of  feeling  which  must  have  been  impressed  more  or  less  upon 
every  rich  man  in  Atliens.     From  henceforward  the  fleet  is  endeared 
to  every  man  as  the  grand  force,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the  state 
in  wdiich  character  all  the  political  leaders  agree  in  accepting  it.     We 
II.  G,   II. — 13 
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ouolit  to  add,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  this  ehaiige  was  attended  with 
ncMletriment  either  to  the  laiid-foree  or  to  the  landed  cultivation  of 
Attica,  both  of  which  Avill  be  found  to  acquire  extraordinary  develop- 
ment during  tlie  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars.  Still  the  triremes,  and  the  men  who  manned  them,  taken  col- 
lectively, were  now  the  determining  element  in  the  state.  Moreover 
the  men'who  manned  them  had  just  returned  from  Salamis,  fresh 
from  a  scene  of  trial  and  danger,  and  from  a  harvest  of  victory, 
which  had  equalized  for  the  moment  all  Athenians  as  suiferers,  as 
fombatants,  and  as  patriots.  Such  predominance  of  the  maritmie 
impulse  having  become  pronounced  immediately  after  the  return 
from  Salamis,  was  further  greatly  strengthened  by  the  construction 
and  fortification  of  the  Peiiunis— a  new  maritime  Athens  as  large  as 
the  old  inland  city— as  well  as  by  the  imexpected  formation  of  the 
confederacy  at  D'elos,  with  all  its  untried  prospects  and  stimulating 

duties  .  ,  .     . .,  *  1 

The  political  chan£re  arising  from  hence  in  Athens  was  not  Jess 
important  than  the  military.  *'  The  maritime  multitude,  authors  of 
the  victory  of  Salamis,"  and  instruments  of  the  new  vocation  of 
Athens  as'hcad  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  appear  now  ascendant  m 
the  political  constitution  also;  not  in  any  way  as  a  separate  or  privi- 
}e"ed  class  but  as  leavening  the  whole  mass,  strengthening  tlie 
deinocratical  sentiment,  and  protesting  against  all  recognized  politi- 
cal inequalities.  In  fact,  during  the  struggle  at  Salamis,  the  whole 
city  of  Athens  had  been  nothing  else  than  ''a  maritime  multitude 
among  which  the  proprietors  and  chief  men  had  b(  en  coiilounded, 
until  by  the  efforts  of  all,  the  common  country  had  been  recon- 
cniered  Nor  was  it  likely  that  this  multitude,  after  a  trying  perio^d 
of  forced  eciualitv,  during  Avhich  i)olitical  privilege  had  been  effaced, 
would  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  full  restoration  of  such  privilege  at 
liome  We  see  by  the  active  political  sentiment  of  the  German  ])eo- 
ple  after  the  great  strus?oles  of  1813  and  1814,  how  much  an  ener- 
iretic  and  successful  militarv  effort  of  tlie  people  at  large,  blended 
with  endurance  of  serious  hardship,  tends  to  stimulate  the  sense  of 
political  dignity  and  the  demand  for  developed  citizenship:  and  if 
this  be  the  rcndency  even  among  a  people  habitually  passive  on  such 
gubiects  much  more  was  it  to  be  expected  in  the  Athenian  popula- 
tion who  had  irone  throuah  a  previous  training  of  near  thirty  years 
under  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes.  At  the  time  when  that  consti- 
tution was  tirst  established,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  deinocratical  in 
Greece  It  had  worked  extremely  well,  and  had  diffused  among  the 
people  a  sentiment  favorable  to  equal  citizenship  and  untnendly  to 
avowed  privileire:  so  that  the  impressions  made  by  the  struggle  at 
Salamis  found  the  popular  mind  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Early  after  the  return  to  Attica,  the  Kleisthcnean  constitution  was 
enlar^d  as  respects  eligibility  to  the  magistracy.  According  to  that 
constitution   the  fourth  or  last  class  on  the  Soloniau  census,  mclud- 
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ing  the  considerable  majority  of  the  freemen,  were  not  admissible  to 
oftices  of  state,  though  they  possessed  votes  in  common  with  the  rest* 
no  person  was  eligible  to  be  a  magistrate  unless  he  belonged  to  one  * 

of  the  three  higher  classes.     Tiiis  restriction  was  now  annulled   and 
eligibility  extended  to  all  the  citizens.     We  may  appreciate  the 
strength  of  feeling  with  whicli  such  reform  was  demanded,  when  we 
find  that  it  was  proposed  by  Aristeides,  a  man  the  reverse  of  what  is 
callecl  a  demagogue,  and  a  strenuous  friend  of  the  Kleisthcnean  con- 
stitution.    No  political  system  would  work,  after  the  Persian  war 
which  formally  excluded  *'the  maritime  multitude"  from  holdin^i 
magistracy.     I  rather  imagine  (as  has  been  stated  in  my  preceding 
volume)  that  election  of  magistrates  was  still  retained,  and  not  ex^ 
changed  for  drawing  lots  until  a  certain  time,  though  not  a  long  time 
afterward.  ^  That  which  the  public  sentiment  first  demanded  was 
the  recognition  of  the  equal  and   open    principle;    after   a   certain 
length  of  experience  it  was  found  that  poor  men,   though  lei^ally 
qualilied  to  be  chosen,  were  in  point  of  fact  rarely  chosen:  then  came 
the  lot,  to  give  them  an  equal  chance  with  the  rich.     The  principle 
of  sortition,  or  choice  by  lot,  was  never  applied  (as  I  have  before 
remarked)  to  all  otlices  at  Athens— never  for  example  to  the  Strateiri 
or  Generals,  whose  functions  were  more  grave  and  responsible   thaii 
those  of  any  other  person  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  who  alwavs 
continued  to  be  elected  by  show  of  hands. 

In  the  new  position  into  which  Athens  was  now  thrown,  with  so 
great  an  extension  of  what  may  be  termed  her  foreign  relations,  and 
with  a  confederacy  which  imposed  the  necessity  of  distant  military 
service,  the  functions  of  the  Strategi  naturally  tended  to  become  both 
more  absorbing  and  complicated;  while  the*^ civil  administration  be- 
came more  troublesome  if  not  more  difficult,  from  the  enlargement 
of  the  city  and  the  still  greater  enlargement  of  Peiraius— leading  to 
an  increase  of  town  population,  and  especially  to  an  increase  of  the 
metics  or  resident  non-freemen.     And  it  was  probably  about  this 
period,  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Salamis  . 
—when  tlie  force  of  old  habit  and  tradition  had  been  partially  en- 
feebled by  so  many  stirring  novelties— that  the  Archons  were  with- 
drawn altogether  from  political  and  military  duties,  and  confined  to 
civil  or  judicial  administration.     At  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Pole- 
march  is  a  military  commander,  president  of  the  ten  Si  rated:  we 
know  him  afterward  only  as  a  civil  magistrate,  administei-ing  Justice 
to  the  metics  or  non-freemen,  while  the  Strategi  perforin  military 
duties  without  him:  a  change  not  unlike  that  which  took  place  at 
Rome,  when  the  Prietor  was  created  to  undertake  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  large  original  duties  of  the  Consul.     I  conceive  that  this  alter- 
ation, indicating  as  it  does  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  Arclions 
generally,  must  have  taken  place  at  the  time  whicli  we  have  now 
rea(;hed— a  time  when   the  Athenian    establishments  on  all   sides 
required  a  more  elaborate  distribution  of  functionaries.     The  distri- 
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bution  of  so  many  Athenian  ])oar(ls  of  functionaries,  part  to  do 
duty  in  tlie  city,  and  part  in  tlie  IVira'us,  cannot  have  com- 
.  meuced  until  after  tliis  period,  wlien  Peirieus  had  been  raised 
by  Tliemistokles  to  the  dignity  of  town,  fortress,  and  state-harbor. 
Such  boards  were  the  Astynonii  and  Agoranomi,  wlio  mrdn- 
tained  the  police  of  streets  and  markets — the  Metronomi,  wiio 
*:  -VNatched  over  weights  and  measures — the  Sitophyhikes,  who  carried 
r  into  clfect  various  state  regulations  resi)ecting  tlie  custody  and  siile 
of  corn — ^'ith  various  others  who  acted  not  less  in  Peira'us  than  in 
the  city.  We 'may  presume  that  cacli  of  tiiese  boards  was  originally 
created  as  the  exigency  appctucd  to  call  for  it,  at  a  period  later  than 
that  which  we  have  now  reached;  most  of  these  duties  of  detail  hav- 
ing been  at  first  discharged  by  the  Archons,  and  afterward  (when 
these  latter  became  too  full  of  eccu})ation)  confided  to  sej)arate 
administrators.  The  special  and  important  chafige  which  character- 
ized the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Salamise  was 

the  more  accurate  line  drawn  between  the  Archons  and  the  Strategi; 
assigning  the  foreign  and  military  department  entirely  to  the  Stra- 
tegi, aucl  rendering  the  Archons  purely  civil  magistrates,  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  judicial:  while  the  first  creation  of  the  separate 
boards  above  named  was  probably  tin  ulterior  enlargement,  arising 
out  of  increase  of  population,  ])ower,  and  trade,  between  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  wars.  It  was  by  some  such  steps  that  the  Atlie- 
nian  administration  gradually  attained  that  complete  development 
which  it  exhil)ts  in  i)iactice  during  the  century  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  downward,  to  which  nearly  all  our  positive  and  direct 
•     infornuUion  rehitcs. 

With  this  expansion  both  of  democratical  feeling  and  of  military 
activity  at  Athens,  Aristeides  appears  to  liave  sym])athized.  And 
the  popularity  thus  insured  to  him,  probably  heightened  by  some 
regret  for  his  previous  ostracism,  was  calculated  to  acquire  perma- 
nence from  his  straightforward  and  incorruptible  character,  now 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  his  function  as  assessor  to  the  new  Delian 
confederacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ascendency  of  Tliemistokles,  though  so 
often  exalted  l)y  his  unrivaled  political  genius  and  daring,  as  w^ell  as 
by  the  signal  value  of  his  ]^id)lic  recommendations,  was  as  often  over- 
thrown by  his  duplicity  of  means  and  unprincipled  thirst  for  money. 
New  political  opponents  sprimg  up  against  him,  men  sympathizing 
with  Aristeides  aiul  far  more  violent  in  their  antipathy  than  Aris- 
teides himself.  Of  these  the  chic  f  were  Kimon  (son  of  Miltiades)  and 
Alkmaon:  moreover  it  seems  that  the  Liicedannonians,  though  fidl 
of  esteem  for  Tliemistokles  imiiK  diatelv  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
had  now  become  extremely  hostile  to  him — a  change  which  maybe 
sulliciently  explained  from  his  stratagem  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  Athens,  and  his  subsequent  ambitious  projects  in  reference  to  the 
Periteus.     The  Lacedaemonian  influence,  then  not  inconsiderable  in 
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Athens,  was  employed  to  second  the  political  combinations  against 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  given  offense  by  manifestations  of  personal 
vanity— by  continual  boasting  of  his  great  services  to  the  state,  and  by 
the  erection  of  a  private  chapel,  close  to  his  o^vn  house,  iu  honor  of 
Artemis  Aristobule,  or  Artemis  of  admirable  counsel;  just  as  Pausa- 
nias  had  irritated  the  Laceda3moniaus  by  inscribing  his  own  single 
name  on  the  Delphian  tripod,  and  as  the  friends  of  Aristeides  had 
displeased  the  Athenians  by  endless  encomiums  upon  his  justice. 

But  the  main  cause  of  his  discredit  was  the  prostitution  of  his 
great  influence  for  abitrary  and  corrupt  purposes.  In  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  so  many  different  Grecian  communities,  recently  emancipated 
from  Persia,  when  there  was  past  misrule  to  avenge,  wrong-doers  to 
be  deposed  and  perhaps  punished,  exiles  to  be  restored,  and  all  the 
disturbance  and  suspicions  accompanying  so  great  a  change  of  politi- 
cal condition  as  well  as  of  foreign  policy,  the  influence  of  the  leading 
men  at  Athens  must  have  been  groiit  in\letermining  the  treatment  of 
particular  individuals.  Themislokles,  placed  at  the  head  of  an  Athe- 
nian squadron  and  sailing  among  the  islands,  partly  for  the  purposes 
of  war  against  Persia,  partly  for  organizing  the  new  confederacy,  is 
afflrmed  to  have  accepted  bribes  without  scruple,  for  executing  sen- 
tences just  and  unjust— restoring  some  citizens,  expelling  others,  and 

even  putting  some  to  death.  We  learn  this  from  a  friend  and  guest 
of  Tliemistokles— the  poet  Timokreon  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  who  had 
expected  his  own  restoration  from  the  Athenian  conunander,  but 
found  that  it  was  thwarted  by  a  bribe  of  three  talents  from  his  oppo- 
nents; so  that  he  was  still  kept  in  exile  on  the  charge  of  medism, 
The  assertions  of  Timokreon,  personally  incensed  on  this  grouncl 
against  Themistokles,  are  doubtless  to  be  considered  as  passionate  and 
exaggerated:  nevertheless  they  are  a  valuable  memorial  of  the  feelings 


censure  of  Themistokles,  whom  he  denounces  as  "a  lying  and  unjust 
traitor. " 

Such  conduct  as  that  described  by  this  new  Archilochus,  even 
making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  must  have  caused  Themis- 
tokles to  be  both'  hated  and  feared  among  the  insidar  allies,  whose 
opinion  was  now^  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Athenians.  A 
similar  sentiment  grew  up  partially  against  him  in  Athens  itself,  and 
appears  to  have  been  connected  with  suspicions  of  treasonalile  inclina- 
tions tow^ard  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  could  offer  the  higliest 
bribes,  a  man  open  to  corruption  might  naturally  be  suspected  of 
inclinations  toward  their  cause;  and  if  Themistokles  had  rendered 
pre-eminent  service  against  them,  so  also  had  Pausanias,  whose  con- 
duct had  undergone  so  fatal  a  change  for  the  worse.  It  was  the 
treason  of  Pausanius — suspected  and  believed  against  him  by  the 
Athenians  even  when  he  was  in  command  at  Byzantium,  though  not 
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.     4  1-  .  «♦  Gt^ortn  nntll  loTi""  aftcfward — which  first  seems 
,,l,i,,  coml™^  m  ,  U,c  ;»^^^^^^  Tl,?n,»tokles  l,.d  five..  so.,,e 

tHous  se ~s      In  spite  of  violent  invectives  aoa.nst  "m/'om  Allv- 
nucra' ch"^;f -ul'Sa  ^  I'-e  exasperated  to  the 

lliai  uiL  I.UUJUUL.  .  .         intervention  of  ostracism,  the  exprc-s 

S.tt"r4l  rcl/  m.si"S7n  i^'Veparating  political  op,-ents  .vhca 

^■o.ikl    urn  out  in  l^l./^f^^^.^j/^^'^,'*'^"^^^^^^^^^  ^-e  learn  witho.it 
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a  considerable  property,  yet  occasionally  visitinpc  other  parts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus—when the  exposure  and  death  of  Pausanias,  together  with 
the  discovery  of  liis  correspondence,  took  place  at  Sparta.  Amou^ 
this  correspondence  were  found  proofs,  which  Thucydidcs  seems  to 
have  considered  as  real  and  sufilcient,  of  the  privity  of  Themistokles. 
By  Ephorus  and  others,  he  is  admitted  to  have  been  solicited  by 
•  Pausanias,  and  to  have  known  his  plans— but  to  have  kept  them 
secret  while  refusing  to  co-operate  in  them.  Probably  after  his  exile 
he  took  a  more  decided  share  in  them  than  before;  being  well-placed 
for  that  purpose  at  Argos,  a  city  not  only  unfriendly  to  Sparta, 
but  strongly  believed  to  have  been  in  collusion  with  Xerxes  at  hil 
invasion  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to 
Athens  publicly  to  prefer  a  formal  charge  of  treason  against  him,  and 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  trying  him  as  a  Pan-hellenic  criminal  before 
the  synod  of  the  allies  assembled  at  Sparta. 

Wiiether  this  latter  request  would  have  been  granted  or  whether 
Themistokles  would  have  ])een  tried  at  Athens,  we  cannot  tell:  for 
no  sooner  was  he  apprised  that  joint  envoys  from  Sparta  and  Athens 
had  been  dispatched  to  arrest  him,  than  he  fled  forthwith  from  Ariros 
to  Korkyra.     The  inhabitants  of  that  island,  though  owine;  gratitiTde 
to  him  and  favorably  disposed,  could  not  venture  to  protect  him 
against  the  tw^o  most  powerful  states  in  Greece,  but  sent  him  to  the 
neighboring  continent.     Here  how^ever,  being  still  tracked  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  envoys,  lie  was  obliged  to  seek  protection  from  a  man 
whom  he  had  formerly  thwarted  in  a  demand  at  Athens,  and  who 
had  become  his  personal  enemy— Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians. 
Fortunately  for  him,  at  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  Admetus  was 
not  at  home;  and  Themistokles,  becoming  a  suppliant  to  his  wife, 
conciliated  her  sympathy  so  entirely,  that  she  placed  lier  child  in  his 
arms  and  planted  him  at  the  hearth  in  the  full  solemnitv  of  sifpplica- 
tion  to  soften  her  husband.     As  soon  as  xidmetus  returned,  Themis- 
tokles revealed  his  name,  his  pursuers,  and  his  danger— entreating 
protection  as  a  helpless  suppliant  in  the  last  extremity.     He  appealed 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Epirotic  prince  not  to  take  revenge  on  a  man 
now  defenseless,  for  offense  given  under  such  very  different  circum- 
stances; and  for  an  offense,  too,  after  all.  not  of   capital  moment, 
while  the  protection  now  entreated  was  to  the  suppliant  a  matter  of 
life  or  death.     Admetus  raised  him  up  from  the  hearth  with  the  child 
in  his  arms— an  evidence  that  he  accepted  the  appeal  and  engaged  to 

protect  him;  refusing  to  give  him  up  to  the  envoys,  and  at  last  only 
sending  him  away  on  the  expression  of  his  own  wish  to  visit  the  King 
of  Persia.  Two  Macedonian  guides  conducted  him  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Pydna  in  the  Thermaic  gulf,  where  he  found  a  merchant- 
ship  about  to  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  took  a  passai^^e 
on  board;  neither  the  master  nor  the  crew^  knowing  his  name.  An 
untoward  storm  drove  the  vessel  to  the  island  of  Naxos,  at  that 
moment  besieged  by  an  Athenian  annamenl.     Had  he  been  forced  to 
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land  there,  he  would  of  course  have  been  recognized  and  seized  but 
Ms  wonted  subtlety  did  not  desert  l.ini.  Having  communicated  both 
bis  mm  c  and  the  peril  which  awaited  him,  he  <<.n.iured  the  master  of 
tl  e  s  ip  t  sist  in  saving  him,  and  not  to  suffer  any  one  of  the  crew 
to  ]a  d  menacing  that  if  by  any  accident  he  were  discovered  he 
wo  d  brS "lie  master  to  ruin  along  with  himself,  by  representing 
hi?n  isan  accomplice  induced  by  money  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
Kn  sh  kU^:  o„^i.e  other  ha.ul,  in  case  of  safety,  he  promised  a 
We  reward.  Such  promises  and  threats  weighed  with  the  master 
who  controlled  his  crew,  and  forced  them  to  beat  about  during  a  day 
and  an  g  off  H'e  coast  without  seeking  to  land.  After  that  danger- 
ous interval,  the  storm  abated  and  the  ship   reached  Lphesus    m 

^'^Thus  did  Thcmistokles,  after  a  series  of  perils,  find  himself  safe  on 
Iho  Persian  side  of  the  ^gean.     At  Athens  he  was  proclaimed   a 
ISitormd  it  IKoperty  confiscated;  nevertheless  (as  it  freqneny 
1  •     K'i;ed  in  cases  of  coutiscatioii),  his  friends  secreted  a  considerable 
su       and  sL^^^^^    over  to  him  in  Asia,  together  with  the  money  which 
Tl 'a    left  a   Ars.c>s;  so  that  he  was  thus  enabled  libera  ly  to  reward 
tl^sh  1  captain  who  had  preserved  him.     With  all  tins  deduction, 
t  e  ■      pertV  which  he  possessed  of  a  character  not  susceptible  of  con- 
ceal   ciit    iind  which  was  U.erefore  actually  seized,  ^'a^ Jo'ind  to 
uno  m   to  ei-htv  talents,  according  to  Theophrastus-to  100  taleuts. 
nccoi    ii.R  to  Theopompus.     In  contrast  with  this  large  sum,  i    is 
melai      Sly  tol..ari  that  he  had  b.gun  his   political  career  w,th  a 
pro  irt y  not  greater  than  three  talents.     The  poverty  of  Aristc.des  a 
the't'nd  of  his  life  presents  an  impressive  contrast  to  the  enrichment 

""^TliVe-scIpc  of  Thcmistokles,  and  liis  adventures  in  Persia,  appear 
to  havcfor  ned  a  favorite  theme  for  the  fancy  and  ^'-^''gf  ™<'<'"  Jl^ 
authoi^a  cent.ny  afterward.     We  have  thus  many  anecdotes  vn hK:h 
CO    radict  either  directly  or  by  implication  the  simple  "«n-atn'e  of 
ThiKVdides.     Thus  we  are  told  that  at  the  moment  when  he  vNas 
i      i  .g  away  from  the  Greeks,  the  Persian  king  iiiso  liadPfOClain  x 
a  rewanl  of  300  talents  for  his  head,  and  that  some  Greeks  on  the 
^o\^  of  Asia  were  watching  to  take  him  for  this  reward:  that  he  was 
forced  to  conceal   himself  ttrictly  near  the  coast,  until  "'^''^^  ^-J'-.^ 
•ouud  to  .send  him  up  to  Snsa,  in  a  closed  lit^"^/'n^l«:.e;"fxSt 
WIS  a  woman  for  the  kimr's  harem:  that  Jlandane,  sister  ot  Ati-xts, 
i  ;sLred  ip«    havin^r  hinrdelivered  up  to  her  as  an  expiation  for  the 
losfof   her  son   at  the   battle  of  ^alands:  that  he  learnt  Persian    o 
well,  and  .liscours, d  in  it  so  el<  cpunlly,  ..s  to  P'-^'^-'^'t^'tH  d "ihr  u 
accii  ittal  from  the  Persian  judges,  when  put  upon  lis  tiial  thro  g 
U.cCVportunily  of  Mandane:  that  the  oflicersol  the  kings  I'ot  seh   1 

Vl  SiTaiul  the  satraps  in  his  way  back,  threatened  him  with  m.U 

?iiiher'pe  is    that  he  was  adnuttccf  to  see  the  king  in   person,  after 
Lav  ng  received  a  lecture  from  the  cha.nberlaiu  on  the  mdispensablc 
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duty  of  falling  down  before  liim  to  do  homage,  etc.,  with  several 
other  uncertified  details,  whieh  ninke  us  value  more  higlil}- the  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides.  Indeed  Ephorus,  Deino,  Kleitarchus,  and 
Heraklcides,  from  whom  these  anecdotes  appear  mostly  to  be  derived, 
even  affirmed  tliat  Thcmistokles  had  found  Xerxes  himself  alive  and 
seen  him;  whereas  Thucydides  and  Charon,  the  two  contemporary 
authors  (for  the  former  is  neiirbj  contemporary),  asserted  that  he  had 
found  Xerxes  recently  dead,  and  his  son  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne. 

According  to  Thucydides,  the  eminent  exile  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  cxpo.^^ed  to  the  least  danger  in  Persia.  He  presented  himself  as 
a  deserter  from  Greece,  and  was  accepted  as  such:  moreover— what 
is  more  strange,  though  it  seems  true — he  was  received  as  an  actual 
benefactor  of  the  Persian  king,  ;md  a  sufferer  from  the  Greeks  on 
account  of  such  dispositions — in  consequence  of  his  communications 
made  to  Xerxes  respecting  the  intended  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from 
Salamis,  and  respecting  the  contemplated  destruction  of  the  Helles- 
pontine  hridge.  He  was  conducted  hy  some  Persians  on  the  coast 
lip  to  Susa,  where  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  couched  in  the 
following  terms,  such  as  probably  no  modern  European  kinc:  would 
tolerate  except  from  a  Quaker:—"'*  I,  Themistokles,  am  come  to  thee, 
having  done  to  thy  house  more  mischief  than  any  other  Greek,  as 
long  as  I  was  compelled  in  my  own  defense  to  resist  the  attack  of 
thy  father — but  having  also  done  him  yet  greater  good,  when  I  could 
do  so  with  safety  to  myself,  and  when  his  retrejlt  Avas  endangered. 
Reward  is  yet  owning  to  me  for  my  past  service:  moreover,  I  am  now 
here,  chased  aw^ay  by  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  my  attachment  to 
thee,  but  able  still  to  serve  thee  with  great  effect.  l\vish  to  wait  a 
year,  and  then  to  come  before  thee  in  person  to  explain  my  view\s." 

Whether  the  Persian  interpreters,  who  read  this  letter  to  Artaxer- 
xes Longimanus,  exactly  rendered  its  brief  and  direct  expression,  we 
cannot  say.  But  it  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him,  combined 
with  the  previous  reputation  of  the  writer— and  he  willingly  granted 
the  piayer  for  delay:  though  we  shall  not  readily  believe  that  he  was 
so  transported  as  to  show  his  joy  by  immediate  sacritice  to  the  gods, 
by  an  unusual  measure  of  convivial  indulgence,  and  by  crying  out 
thrice  in  his  sleep,  ''I  have  got  Themistokles  the  Athenian" — as'some 
of  Plutarch's  authors  informed  him.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
granted,  Tliemistokles  had  learned  so  much  of  the  Persian  language 
and  customs  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  personally  with  the  "king, 
and  acquire  his  confidence.  No  Greek  (says  Thucydides)  had  ever 
before  attained  such  a  commanding  influence  and  position  at  the 
Persian  court.  His  ingenuity  was  noAv  displayed  in  laying  out 
schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece  to  Peisi'a,  which  were  evi- 
dently captivr.ting  t*o  the  monarch,  Avho  rew^arded  him  with  a  Per- 
sian wife  and  large  presents,  sending  liini  down  to  Magnesia  on  the 

Ma?ander,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Ionia.     The  revenues  of  the  dis- 
trict round  that  town,  amounting  to  the  large  sum  of  fifty  talents 
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yearly,  ^^■ere  assigned  to  him  for  ]^^^^l^\^JtS  was 
i,on  of  My  us,   for  aitKl.s  «*  ^^^  '  nV  tl  o.^^^^^^ 
^hvays  accounted  the  nuun  l^^^^^^\^;^- ^trnT of  thJse  tAvo  latter 
Hellespont,  for  wine.     Not  M'owmg  ""e  ai  o  Themistokles 

items,    we    cannot    determine    '  o^    "luch    levenu^^^^  ^^^^ 

received  altogolher;  but  'l'^^^..^  "  j!/°   r"a^^^^^^^  by 

revenues  of  Magnesia  'ilone. Jha  1  c  was  a  feua^^^^^^  ^^._^ 

his  change  of  oounry.  Af«<^;  |\«;'  f^jy^f^'^S  pluc^  his  family 
lie  lived  lor  a  certain  time  at  Magnesia,  lu  wnicn  y 

joined  him  from  Athens.  ^„„„„  •„  ,„«tp,i  we  do  not  know,  but 
■•  How  long  his  residence  at  Magnesia  'a^te"; r'  ^„d  ,eave  memen- 
seemingly  fong  enough  to  «Xd?ed°r^siSi^s'wl  en  sixty-live  years 
tos  behind  him.    He  atlength  f^ied  of  SRki  es^,  wnt  .^         j,^^  ^^ 

old,  without  having  taken  ■'^'^1X^X^1^^^^^^ 
those  victorious  campaigns  ^^''  f^>/  f.,Xa,  '"^e  may  believe  on  the 
That  sickness  was  the  real  ~  o^  ThoAclZi  time  notices  a 
dist  net  statement  of  lliutjauKS,  wiio  •  ,,„:^„„  voluntarily  taken, 
rumor  pavtially  current  in  h.s  "j^"  ^^^^^  .^fj-  ^I'^^^^u  S  himself  that 
from  painful  .-onscousness  on.t^'^^P'i  .\.„f,^'J  iT^f  mher  proof  of  the 
the  promises  made  could  "''r;.  ^*',  ^f  lomed        »'   !^,j    l,,,,,,,^!  ^.^ 

genera!  tendency  to  surround  the  '^^^,.>«;;^,*^. "','.,"  „K,ments  with  a 
^■ith  impressive  adventures   and  \  f »  "f  ,'  •;Si  „  "  The  report 

tmried  them  privately  ^v.thout  the  l;""?^^''-':;  "j'  [„  ^^„ic  soil.    If, 
eon.lemned  traitor  being  P^'.n'f,^^  ^"X, Ji\' ''^1^  no  one  could 

however,  wc  even  suppose  t''"^^^"",  "J'  ^,"'^"^1^1, tenner     had  taken 
^r'  n:fdoTs1r"  ^^t  "Xrifmarrtt  cautious  expressions 
S  TLcS^deftl  lp\nse,f  ^^^ 
Ave  may  affirm  with  confidence  ''\f,  *' ^^^'"''^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

""'i^^sU^;;^stS  -llSrlS'oVLr  years  after  the  ostracism  of 

Tl^'nistokles  hut  respecting  the  phu^e  -'^J-^f^.l^^^.i'i,,  S't 
tu,,.e  were  several^contrad.ct.ons  amo  g  ''^*;»  i^'^'^^Xrei.u  service 
l.ad  before  him.     Some  "ft'™/'  ,;^"^,/*^tC^^^^  ,he  universal 

i„  the  Euxine  sea;  "t  .crs  t hat  l^^^ed  at  1^"    -  ;>  »  ^,„fi„ed  to 
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the  allegation  of  having  taken  bribes  during  the  assessment  of  the 
tribute  upon  the  allies — which  fine  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  retire  to  Ionia,  where  he  died.  Dismissing  this 
last  story,  we  find  nothing  certain  about  his  death  except  one  fact — 
biit  that  fact  at  the  same  time  the  most  honorable  of  all — that  he  died 
very  poor.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  pay 
funeral  expenses — that  a  sepulcher  was  provided  for  him  at  Phalerum 
at  the  public  cost,  besides  a  handsome  donation  to  his  son  Lysim- 
achus  and  a  dowry  to  each  of  his  two  daughters.  In  the  two  or 
three  ensuing  generations,  however,  his  descendants  still  continued 
poor,  and  even  at  that  remote  day  some  of  them  received  aid  out  of 
the  public  purse,  from  the  recollection  of  their  incorruptible  ances- 
tor. Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  a  poor  man  named 
Lysimachus,  descendant  of  the  Just  Aristeides,  was  to  be  seen  at 
Athens  near  the  chapel  of  lacchus,  carrying  a  mysterious  tablet,  and 
obtaining  his  scanty  fee  of  two  oboli  for  interpreting  the  dreams  of 
the  passers-by:  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  procured  from  the  people, 
for  the  mother  and  aunt  of  this  poor  man,  a  small  daily  allowance. 
On  all  these  points  the  contrast  is  marked  when  we  compare  Aris- 
teides with  Themistokles.  The  latter,  having  distinguished  himself 
by  ostentatious  cost  at  Olympia,  and  by  a  choragic  victory  at  Athens, 
with  little  scruples  as  to  the  means  of' acquisition — ended  his  life  at 
Magnesia  in  dishonorable  afiluence  greater  than  ever,  and  left  an 
enriched  posterity  both  at  that  place  and  at  Athens.  More  than  five 
centuries  afterwards,  his  descendant,  the  Athenian  Themistokles 
attended  the  lectures  of  tlie  philosopher  Ammonius  at  Athens,  as  the 
comrade  and  friend  of  Plutarch  himself. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFEDEKACY  UNDER  ATHENS  AS  HEAD. — 
FIRST  FORMATION  AND  RAPID  EXPANSION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN 
EMPIRE. 

I  HAVE  already  recounted,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  breaking  loose  from  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  entreated 
Athens  to  organize  a  new  confederacy,  and  to  act  as  presiding  city 
(Vorort)— and  how  this  confederacy,  framed  not  only  for  common 
and  pressing  objects,  but  also  on  principles  of  equal  rights  and  constant 
control  on  Uie  part  of  the  members,  attracted  soon  the  spontaneous 
adhesion  of  a  large  proportion  of  Greeks,  insular  or  maritime,  near  the 
-^gean  sea.  I  also  noticed  this  event  as  giving  commencement  to  a 
new  era  in  Grecian  politics.  For  whereas  ^there  had  been  before  a 
tendency,  not  very  powerful,  yet  on  the  whole  steady  and  increasing, 
toward  something  like  one  l^an-hellenic  league  under  Sparta  as 
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nre«idcnt-from  henceforward  that  tendency  disappears,  and  abifm-- 
Sn  be-ins:  Athens  and  Sparta  divide  the  Grecian  vvor  d  between 
t  em  imd  br  ..?  amuch  larger  number  of  its  members  mto  co-opera- 
tiou  dliier  with  one  or  the  other,  tlu.n  had  ever  been  so  arranged 

^'^Tlmcvdides  marks  precisely,  as  far  as  general  words  can  go,  the 

ch-  ricSr  of  tl^  new  eonfedl-racy  during   the  first  years  alter  its 

Sm  neneement.     But  unhappily  he  gives  us  scarcely  any  particular 

fam  ^nd  ill  the  absence  of  such  controlling  evidence,  a  habit  has 

Sown  nn  o   describing  loosely  the  entire  period  between  477  B.C. 

fKs  nc   (the   'Uter  date  is  that  of  the  l.a.tle  of  .Egos-potam.)  as 

const  tilth.-  "the  Athenian  empire."    This  word  denotes  correctly 

enoSh  thlflast  part,  perhaps  the  last  forty  y^;f^'?,^^Xl^ 

ve-irs  indicated;  but  it  is  misleading  when  applied  to  tbc  lust  pail. 

?^or  in  k^d  can  any  siniilc  word  be  found  which  faithfully  eharac- 

1  "dzes  as  weH  the  one  part  as  the  other.    A  great  and  serious  change 

1  ad  taken  lilace   and  we  disguise  the  fact  of  that  change  if  wc  talk 

of   he  A  hen  m,'  hegemony  or  headship  as  a  portion  of  the  Atheman 

emp  re      T  lucydides  carefully  distinguishes  the  two,  speaking  of 

thSrtans  as  having  lost,  and  of  the  Athenians  as  having  acquired, 

not  eniDire   but  headship  or  hegemony.  . 

The  t  •  nsitioi.  from  the  Athenian  hegemony  to  the  Athenian  empire 
..'MS  d  ub  less  gradual,  so  that  no  one  could  determine  precisely 
^'heret   eformcT  eiuls  and  the  latter  begins;  but  it  had  been  con- 

^^niinatid  before  the  thirty  years;  truce,  -l"f  .;^;f .,^°"tc\  it  s"^^- 
teen  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war-and  it  was  in  fact  the  sub 
^ta  tial  tnuse  of  that  war.    Empire  then  came  to  be  held  by  Athens 
!^  a nly  as  a  ?ac    established,  1-esting  on  aequiesecncc  rather  than 
•Utael  me  t  or  consent  on  the  minds  of  the.  .snb]ects-partly  as  a 
co™rv  from  necessity  of  union  combined  with  her  superior  f<.rcc: 
^^l    e  liis  at  c,-  ,„,int,  iuperiority  of  force  as  a  legitimate  title,  stood 
n  li'a  d  more.  I'.rward  both  in  the  language  of  her  speakers  and  m 
the  concep  ions  Of  her  cit./.ens.     Nay,  the  Athenian  orators  of  the 
mkldkof  the  Peloponnesian  war  venture  to  affirm  that  th.Mr  empire 
\d  l,een  of  this  same  character  ever  since  the  repulse  of  the  Persians; 
a  inaccuracy  so  manifest,  that  if  we  could  supi.ose  the  speech  made 
hrth^Atl  enian  Euphemus  at  Kamarina  in  415  b  c  to  have  been 
heard  by  Theniistokles  or  Aristeides  fifty  years  before,  it  wonld 
have  been  alike  offensive  to  the  prudence  of  the  one  and  to  the  jus- 

^' Thi  hnpS" condition  of  Athens,  that  ^vhich  she  held  at  the 
be-innii  g  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  her  allies  (except  Chios 
and  Lesb'os)  were  tributary  subjects,  and  when  the  ^gean  sea  was 
an  Athenian  lake-was  of  course  the  period  of  her  greatest  splendor 
and  sreatest  action  upon  the  Grecian  world.  It  was  also  the  period 
most^  mpresstve  to  listofians,  orators,  and  philosophers-suggesting 
Sdea  of  some  one  state  exercising  dominion  over  the  Agean,  as 
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the  natural  ;condition  of  Greece,  so  that  if  Athens  lost  such  domin- 
ion,  it  would  be  transferred  to  Sparta— hold hig  out  the  dispersed 
inai'itime  Greeks  as  a  tempting  prize  for  the  aggressive  schemes  of 

some  new  conqueror— and  even  bringing  up  by  association  into  men's 

fancies  the  mythical  Miuos  of  Krete,  and  othei-s,  as  having  been 
rulers  of  the  JEgean  in  times  anterior  to  Athens. 

Even  those  who  lived  under  the  full-grown  Athenian  empire  had 
before  tliem  no  good  accounts  of  the  incidents  between  479-450  B.C. 
For  we  may  gather  from  the  intimation  of  Thucydides,  as  well  as 
from  his  barrenness  of  facts,  that  wdiile  there  were  chroniclers  both 
for  the  Persian  invasion  and  for  the  times  before  it,  no  one  cared  for 
the  time  immediately  succeeding.  Hence,  the  little  light  which  has 
fallen  upon  this  blank  has  all  been  borrowed  (if  we  except  the  care- 
ful Thucydides)  from  a  subsequent  age;  and  the  Athenian  hegemony 
has  been  treated  as  a  mere  commencement  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Credit  has  been  given  to  Athens  for  a  long-sighted  ambition,  aiming 
from  the  Persian  war  downwards  at  results,  which  perhaps  Theniis- 
tokles may  have  partially  divined,  but  which  only  time  and  succes- 
sive accidents  opened  even  to  distant  view.  But  such  sy.stematic 
anticipation  of  subsequent  results  is  fatal  to  any  correct  understand- 
ing, either  of  the  real  agents  or  of  the  real  period;  both  of  which  are 
to  be  explained  from  the  circumstances  preceding  and  actually 
present,  with  some  help,  though  cautious  and  sparing,  from  our 
acquaintance  with  that  which  was  then  an  unknown  future.  When 
Aristeides  and  Kimon  dismissed  the  Lacedgemonian  admiral  Dorkis, 
and  drove  Pausanias  away  from  Byzantium  on  his  second  arrival, 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  immediately  before  them.  They 
had  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  power,  still  formidable— 
and  to  create  and  organize  a  confederacy  as  yet  only  inchoate.  This 
was  quite  enough  to>)ccupy  their  attention,  without  ascribing  to  them 
distant  views  of  Athenian  maritime  empire. 

In  that  brief  sketch  of  incidents  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
which  Thucydrdes  introduces  as  "the  digression  from  this  narrative," 
he  neither  gives,  nor  professes  to  give,  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
which  actually  occurred.  During  the  interval  between  the  first  deser- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  allies  from  Pausanias  to  Athens,  in  477  B.C.— and 
the  revolt  of  Naxos  in  466  B.C.— he  recites  three  incidents  only:  first, 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon  with  its  Persian  gar- 
rison—next,  the  capture  of  Skyros,  and  appropriation  of  the  island 
to  Athenian  kleruchs  or  out-citizens— thirdly,  the  war  with  Karystus 
in  Euboea,  and  reduction  of  the  place  by  capitulation.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  to  reason  as  if  these  three  events  were  the  full 
history  of  ten  or  eleven  years.  Considering  what  Thucydides  states 
respecting  the  darkness  of  this  period,  w^e  might  perhaps  suspect  that 
they  were  all  which  he  could  learn  about  it  on  good  authority:  and 
they  are  all,  in  truth,  events  havino;  a  near  and  special  bearing  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  Athens  herself— for  Eion  was  the  first  steppmg- 
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stone  to  tlie  important  settlement  of  Ampliipolis,  and  Skyros  in  the 
time  of  Tlmcydides  was  the  property  of  outlying  Athenian  citizens 
or  kleruchs  Still,  we  arc  left  in  ahnost  entire  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Athens,  as  conducting  the  newly-estab  ished  confederate 
force  for  it  is  certain  that  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Athenian  hege- 
mony  must  have  been  years  of  most  active  warfare  agamst  the  Per- 
S  One  positive  testimony  to  this  effect  has  been  accidentally 
preserved  to  lis  by  Herodotus,  who  mentions  that  -  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Xerxes,  there  were  Persian  commanders  and  garrisons  eveiy- 
\lheve  in  Thrace  and  the  Hellespont,  all  of  whom  were  conquered  by 
the  Greeks  after  that  invasion,  with  the  single  exception  of  Maska- 
mes  governor  of  Doriskns,  who  could  never  be  taken,  though  mauy 
different  Grecian  attempts  were  made  upon  the  tortress. 

Of  those  who  were  captured  by  the  Greeks  not  one  made  any 
defense  sufficient  to  attract  the  admiration  of  Xerxes,  except  Boges 
governor  of  Eion.  Boges,  after  bravely  defending  ^^^^^if '^^^^^^^ 
incr  offers  of  capitulation,  found  his  provisions  exhausted  and  faither 
resis  nee  impracticable.  He  then  kindled  a  vast  funeral  pile-s  ew 
his  wives,  children,  concubines,  and  family,  and  cast  them  into  it- 
threw  his  precious  effects  over  the  wall  into  the  Strymon-and  lastly, 
mecipilated  himself  into  the  flames.  His  brave  despair  was  the  Uieme 
Srw^-rencomium  among  the  Persians,  and  liis  relatives  in  Persia 
were  iberally  rewarded  by  Xerxes.  This  capture  of  Eion,  effected 
bvKimon  has  been  mentioned  (as  already  stated)  by  Thucydides; 
ut  Herodotus  here  dves  us  to  understand  that  il  was  only  one  of  a 
str  nc^ofen  erprises:  all  unnoticed  by  Thucydides  against  the  Per- 
s IVns  Nay  it  would  seem  from  his  language  that  Mask^imes  main- 
tained liiinself  in  Doriskus  during  the  whole  reign  of  Xerxes,  and 
Dcrhaps  lono:er,  repelling  successive  Grecian  assaults. 

Tht?^valuable  indication  here  cited  frcnn  Herodotus  would  be  itself 
n  sufficient  proof  that  the  first  years  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  ^^m;e 
?u  l^f  bulraml  successful  hostility  against  the  PcTsians.  And  m 
truth  this  is  what  we  should  expect.  The  battles  of  Salamis,  P  aliea, 
an  kXle  drove  tlie  Persians  out  of  Greece  and  overpowered  their 
m    n  arn    m  but  did  not  remove  them  at  once  from  al   the  van- 

OS  posts  which  thev  occupied  throughout  the  ^gean  and  Thrace 
Witl  out  doul)t  the  Athenians  had  to  clear  the  coasts  and  the  islands 
Tf  a  great  number  of  different  Persian  detachments;  an  operation 
neither  short  nor  easy,  with  the  then  imperfect  means  of  siege,  as  we 
may  see  by  the  cases  of  Sestus  and  Eion;  nor  indeed  always  practi- 
se as  the  case  of  Doriskus  teaches  us.  The  fear  of  these  Persians 
yet  i^^maining  in  the  neighborhood,  and  even  the  chance  of  a 
renewed  Persian  invading  armament,  formed  one  pressing  motive 
for  Grecian  cities  to  join  the  new  confederacy;  while  the  expulsion 
of  the  enemy  added  to  it  those  places  which  he  had  occupied.  It  was 
bv  these  years  of  active  operations  at  sea  against  the  common  enemy 
tha    the  Athenians  first  established   that  constant,  systematic,  and 
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laborious  training,  among  their  own  ships'  crews,  which  transmitted 
itself  with  continual  improvements  down  to  the  Peloponnesiau  w^ar. 
It  was  by  these,  combined  with  present  fear,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  organize  the  largest  and  most  efficient  confederacy  ever  known 
amon^'-  Greeks— to  bring  together  deliberative  deputies— to  plant 
their  own  ascendency  as  enforcers  of  the  collective  resolutions— and 
to  raise  a  prodiirious  tax  from  universal  contribution.  Lastly,  it  was 
by  the  same  operations,  prosecuted  so  successfully  as  to  remove 
present  alarm,  that  they  at  length  fatigued  the  more  lukewarm  and 
passive  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  created  in  them  a  wish 
either  to  commute  personal  service  for  pecuniary  contribution,  or  to 

escape  from  the  obligation  of  service  in  any  way.    Tiie  Athenian 

nautical  training  would  never  have  been  acquired — the  confederacy 
would  never  have  become  a  working  reality— the  fatigue  and  discon- 
tent among  its  members  would  never  have  arisen— unless  there  had 
been  a  real  fear  of  the  Persians,  and  a  pressing  necessity  for  vigorous 
and  oro-anized  operations  against  them,  during  the  ten  years  between 

477an3466  B.C.  ^    ^    ^ 

As  to  these  ten  years,  then,  we  are  by  no  means  to  assume  that  the 
particular  incidents  mentioned  by  Thucydides  about  Eion,  Skyros, 
Karystus,  and  Naxos  constitute  the  sum  total  of  events.^  To  contra- 
dict this  assumption,  I  have  suggested  proof  sufficient,  though 
indirect  that  they  are  only  part  of  the  stock  of  a  very  busy  period— 
the  remaining  details  of  which,  indicated  in  outline  by  tlie  large 
general  language  of  Thucydides,  w^e  are  condemned  not  to  know. 
Nor  are  welidmitted  to  be  present  at  the  synod  of  Delos,  which  dur- 
ino-  all  this  time  continued  its  periodical  meetings:  though  it  w^oiihl 
have  been  hisrhly  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  whereby  an  institution 
which  at  first  promised  to  protect  not  less  the  separate  rights  of  the 
meml)ers  than  the  security  of  the  whole,  so  lamentably  failed  in  its 
obiect  We  must  recollect  that  this  confederacy,  formed  for  objects 
<'0!nmon  to  all,  limited  to  a  certain  extent  the  autonomy  of  each 
member;  both  conferring  definite  rights,  and  imposing  definite 
obiii^^ations.  Solemnly  sworn  to  by  all,  and  by  Aristeides  on  behalt 
of  Athens  it  was  intended  to  bind  the  members  in  perpetuity- 
marked  even  in  the  form  of  the  oath,  wdiich  was  performed  by  cast- 
ino-  heavy  lumps  of  iron  into  the  sea,  never  again  to  be  seen.  As  this 
confederacy  was  thus  both  perpetual  and  peremptory,  bmdmg  each 
member  to  the  rest  and  not  allowing  either  retirement  or  evasion,  so 
it  was  essential  that  it  should  be  sustained  by  some  determining 
authority  and  enforcing  sanction.  The  determining  authority  was 
provided  by  the  synod  at  Delos:  the  enforcing  sanction  was  exer- 
cised by  Athens  as  president.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  presume 
that  Athens,  for  a  long  time,  performed  this  duty  in  a  legitimate  and 
honorable  manner,  acting  in  execution  of  the  resolves  of  the  synod 
or  at  least  in  full  harmony  with  its  general  purposes,  bhe  exacted 
frgm  every  member  the  regulated  quota  of  men  or  money,  employ- 
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in<>-  coercion  against  recusants,  and  visiting  neglect  of  military  duty 
\vi1h  penalties.  In  all  these  requirements  she  only  discharged  her 
appropriate  functions  as  chosen  leader  of  the  coiifederaey.  Tliere 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  general  synod  went  cordially 
along  with  her  in  strictness  of  dealing  toward  tiiosc  defaulters  who 
obtained  protection  without  bearing  their  share  of  the  burden. 

But  alter  a  few  years,  several  of  the  confederates,  beeonung  weary 
of  personal  military  service,  prevjuled  upon  the  Atlunitms  to  pro- 
vide ships  and  men  in  their  place,  and  imposed  ujjon  themselves  iu 
exehaniz:e  a  money-payment  of  suitable  amount.     This  commutation, 
at  lirst^probably  introduced  to  meet   some  special   case   of  incoii- 
veidence,  was  found  so  suitable  to  the  taste  of  all  parties,  that  it 
gradually  spread  through  the  larger  portion  of  the  confederacy.     To 
unwarlike  alliens,  hatini»-  labor  and  privation,  it  was  a  welcome  relief: 
while  to  the  Athenians,  full  of  ardor,  and  patient  of  labor  as  well  as 
discipline  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country,  it  afforded  con- 
stant pay  for  a  fleet  more  numerous  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
kept  afloat.     It  is  plain  from  the  statemeut  of  Thucydides  that  this 
altered  practice  was  introduced  from  the  petition  of  the  confederates 
themselves,   not   from   any  pressure    or   stratagem    on    the    part    of 
Athens.     But  though  such  was  its  real  source,  it  did  not  the  less 
fatally  deurade  the  allies  in  reference  to  Athens,  and  extinguish  the 
ori^nnal  feeling  of  equal  rights  and  partnership  in  the  confederacy, 
wiSi  communion  of  danger  as  well  as  of  glory,  which   had   once 
bound  them  together.     The  Athenians  came  to  consider  themselves 
as  military  chiefs  and  soldiers,  with  a  body  of  tribute-paying  sub- 
jects, wdiom  they  were  entitled  to  hold  in   dominion,  and  restrict, 
both' as  to  foreign  policy  and  internal  government,  to  such  extent  as 
they  thou"-ht  expedient— but  whom  they  were  also  bound  to  protect 

ao-aiust  foreign  enemies.    The  military  force  of  these  subject-states 

vTas  thus  iu^a  great  degree  transferred  to  Athens  by  their  own  act, 
just  as  that  of  so  many  of  the  native  princes  in  India  has  been  made 
over  to  the  English.  But  the  military  efticieucy  of  the  confederacy 
against  the  Persians  was  much  increased,  in  proportion  as  the 
vTo-orous  resolves  of  Athens  w^tc  less  and  less  paralyzed  by  the  con- 
teiiticms  and  irregularity  of  a  synod:  so  that  the  war  was  prosecuted 
with  greater  success  than  ever,  while  those  motives  of  alarm,  which 
had  served  as  the  first  pressing  stimulus  to  the  formation  of  the  con- 
federacy, became  every  year  farther  and  farther  removed. 

Under  such  circumstances,  several  of  the  confederate  states  grew 
tired  even  of  paying  their  tribute— and  averse  to  continuance  as 
m-mbers.  They  made  successive  attempts  to  secede:  but  Athens, 
acting  seemingly  in  conjunction  with  the  synod,  repressed  their 
attempts  one  after  the  other— conquering,  fining,  and  disarming  the 
revolters;  which  w^as  the  more  easily  done,  since  in  most  cases  their 
naval  force  had  been  in  great  part  handed  over  to  her.  As  these 
events  took  place,  not  all  ut  ouce,  but  successively  iu  dillerent  years 
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— the  number  of  mere  tribute-paying  allies  as  w^ell  as  of  subdued 
revolters  continually  increasing — so  there  was  never  any  one  moment 
of  conspicuous  ehange  in  the  character  of  the  confederacy.  The 
allies  slid  unconsciously  into  subjects,  wiiile  Ather^s,  without  any 
predetermined  plan,  passed  from  a  chief  into  a  despot.  By  strictly 
enforcing  the  ol)ligations  of  the  pact  upon  unwilling  meml)ers,  and 
by  employing  coercion  against  revolters,  she  had  become  unpopular 
in  the  same  proportion  a?5  she  acquired  new  power — and  that,  too, 
without  any  guilt  of  her  own.  In  this  position,  even  if  she  had  been 
inclined  to  relax  her  hold  upon  the  tributary  subjects,  considerations 
of  her  own  safety  would  have  deterred  hen-  from  doing  so;  for  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  might  place  their  strength  at  the 
disposal  of  her  enemies.  It  is  very  certain  that  she  never  was  so 
inclined.  It  would  have  required  a  more  self-denying  public  morality 
than  has  ever  been  practiced  by  any  state,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
even  to  conceive  the  idea  of  relinquishing  voluntarily  an  immense 
ascendency  as  well  as  a  lucrative  revenue:  least  of  all  was  such  an 
idea  likely  to  be  conceivetl  by  At^henian  citizens,  wiiose  aml)ition 
increased  with  their  power,  ami  among  whom  the  love  of  Athenian 
ascendency  was  both  passion  and  patriotism.  But  though  the  Athe- 
nians were  both  disposed,  and  qualified,  to  push  all  the  advantages 
offered  and  even  to  look  out  for  naw — we  must  not  forget  that  the 
foundations  of  their  empire  w^ere  laid  iu  the  most  honorable  causes: 
voluntary  invitation — efforts  both  unwearied  and  successful  against 

a  coinmou  enemy — uiq^opularity  incurred  in  discharue  of  an  impera- 
tive dut}' — and  inability  to  break  up  the  confederac}^  without 
endangering  themselves  as  well  as  laying  open  the  ^Egean  sea  to  the 
Persians. 

There  w^ere  two  other  causes,  besides  that  which  has  been  just  ad- 
verted to,  for  the  unpopularity  of  imperial  Athens.  First,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  confederacy,  imposing  permanent  obligations,  was  in 
conflict  wdth  the  general  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind,  tending  toward 
separate  political  autonomy  of  each  city — as  well  as  with  the  partic- 
ular turn  of  the  Ionic  mind,  incapable  of  that  steady  personal  effort 
"which  was  recpiisite  for  maintaining  the  synod  of  Delos  on  its  first 
large  and  equal  basis.  Next — and  this  is  the  great  cause  of  all — Ath- 
ens, having  defeated  the  Persians  and  thrust  them  to  a  distance,  be- 
gan to  emplor  the  force  and  the  tribute  of  her  subject-allies  in  war- 
fare against  Greeks,  wherein  these  allies  had  nothing  to  gain  from 
success — everything  to  apprehend  from  defeat — and  a  banner  to  fight 
for,  offensive  to  Hellenic  sympathios.  On  this  head  the  subject  allies 
liad  great  reason  to  complain,  throughout  the  prolonged  wars  of 
Greek  against  Greek  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  Athenian  predom- 
inance. "  But  on  the  point  of  practical  grievances  or  oppressions  they 
had  little  ground  for  discontent,  and  little  feeling  of  actual  discon- 
tent, as  I  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter.  Among  the  general  body 
of  citizens  in  the  subject-allied  cities,  the  feeling  tow^ard  Athens  w^as 
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rather  indifference  than  liatred.     The  movement  of  revolt  against  her 
proceeded  from  small  parties  of  leading  men,  acting  apart  from  the 

citi/x'iis   and  generally  with  collateral  views  of  ambition  for  thom- 
s^elves.  '  The  positive  hatred  toward  her  was  felt  chiefly  by  those  who 

were  not  her  subjects.  i    ^    ^      t,-  i. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  indisposition  to  personal  effort,  which 
prompted  the  confederates  of  Delos  to  tender  money-payment  as  a 
substitute  for  military  service,  also  induced  them  to  neglect  attend- 
ance at  the  synod.  But  we  do  not  know  the  steps  whereby  this  as- 
sembly, at  fii-st  an  effective  reality,  iiradually  dwindled  into  a  mere 
form/and  vanish(  d.  Nothing  however  can  more  forcibly  illustrate 
the  dift'erence  of  character  between  the  maritime  allies  ot  Athens  ancl 

the  Peloponi.esian  allies  of  Sparta,  than  the  fact  that  while  the 

former  shrank  from  personal  service  and  thought  it  an  advantage  to 
tax  themselves  in  place  of  it,  the  latter  were  -  ready  enough  with 
tlieir  bodies,"  but  uncomplying  and  impracticable  as  to  contrihutions. 
The  contempt  felt  by  these  Dorian  landsmen  for  the  military  elh- 
ciency  of  the  lonians  recurs  frequently,  and  appears  even  to  exceed 
what  the  reality  justified.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  conduct  ot  the 
latter  twenty  years  earlier,  at  the  l)attle  of  Lade,  in  the  very  crisis  of 
the  Ionic  revolt  from  Persia— we  detect  the  same  want  of  energy,  the 
same  incapacity  of  personal  effort  and  labor,  as  that  which  broke  up 
the  Confederacy  of  Delos  with  all  its  beneficial  promise.  To  appre- 
ciate fully  the  indefatiirable  activity  and  daring,  together  with  the 
patient  endurance  of  laborious  maritime  training,  which  characterized 
he  Athenians  of  that  day-we  have  only  to  contrast  them  with  these 
confederates,  so  reinarkablv  destitute  of  both.  Amid  such  glaring 
inequalities  of  merit,  capacity,  and  power,  to  nuuntain  a  confederacy 
of  equal  members  was  impossible.  It  was  m  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  confederacy  should  eitlier  break  up,  or  be  transmuted  into 

an  Athenian  empire.  - 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  first  aggregate  assessment  of 
tribute,  proposed  by  Aristeides  and  adopted  by  the  synod  at  Delos, 
was  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents  in  money.     At  that  time  many 
of  the  confederates  paid  their  (luota,  not  in  money,  but  in  ships. 
But  this  practice  gradually  diminished,  as  the  commutations  above 
alluded  to,  of  money  in  place  of  ships,  were  multiplied,  while  the 
aoo-iH^crate  tribute  of  course  became  larger.     It  was  no  more  than  six 
hundred  talents  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
fortv-six  years  after  the  first  formation  of  the  confederacy  ;  from 
whence  w4  may  infer  that  it  was  never  at  all  increased  upon  indi- 
vidual members  during  the  interval.    For  the  diffcTenee  V^tvveen  four 
hundred  and  sixty  talents  and  six  hundred  adnuts  of  being  fully  ex- 
p  lined  by  the  nuiuerous  comnuUations  of  service  for  money  as  we 
as  bv  the  acquisitions  of  new  members,  which  doubtless  Athens  had 
more  or  less  the  opportunity  of  making.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
^h  t  the  confederacy  had  attained  its  maximum  number  at  the  date 
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of  the  first  assessment  of  tribute:  there  must  have  been  various  cities, 
like  Sinope  and  ^Egiiia,  subsequently  added.  ... 

Without  some  such  preliminary  statements  as  those  ]ust  given  re- 
specting the  new  stat.'  of  Greece  between  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian wars,  beginuinu^  with  the  Athenian  hegemony  or  headship, 
and  ending  with  the  Athenian  empire,  the  reader  would  hardly  un- 
derstand the  bearing  of  those  particular  events  which  our  authorities 
enable  us  to  recount;  events  unhappily  few  in  number,  though  the 
period  must  have  been  full  of  action,  and  not  well  authenticated  as 
to  dates  The  first  known  enterprise  of  the  Athenians  m  their  new 
capacity  (whether  the  first  absolutely  or  not  we  cannot  determine) 
between  470  B.C.  and  466  b.c.  was  the  conquest  of  the  unportant 
post  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  where  the  Persian  governor  Boges, 
starved  out  after  a  desperate  resistance,  destroyed  hnnself  rather  than 
capitulate,  toirether  with  his  family  and  precious  effects,  as  has 
air 

about  470  B.C.)  and  the  Dryop -,,,.«.       ,,.    .     ,r     •  ,k^ 

in  Eubcea.  To  the  latter,  who  were  of  a  different  kindred  froni  the 
inhabitants  of  C.lialkis  and  Eretria,  and  received  no  aid  from  them 
they  "ranted  a  capitulation :  the  former  were  more  rigorously  dealt 
with  and  expelled  from  their  island.  Skyros  was  barren  and  had 
little  to  recommend  it  except  a  good  maritime  position  and  an  excel- 
lent harbor;  while  its  inhabitants,  seemingly  akin  to  the  Pelasgian 
residents  in  Lemnos  prior  to  the  Athenian  occupation  of  that  spot, 
were  alike  piratical  and  cruel.  Some  Thessalian  traders,  recently 
plundered  and  imprisoned  by  them,  had  raised  a  complaint  against 
them  before  the  Amphictyonic  synod,  which  condemned  the  island 
to  make  restitution.  The  mass  of  the  islanders  threw  the  burden 
upon  those  who  had  committed  the  crime:  and  these  men,  in  order 
to  evade  pavment,  invoiced  Kimon  with  the  Athenian  armament. 
He  conquered  the  island,  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and  peopled  it 

with  Athenian  settlers.  ,         . 

Such  clearance  was  a  beneficial  act,  suitable  to  the  new  character 
of  Athens  as  guardian  of  the  ^gean  sea  against  piracy:  but  it  seems 
also  connected  with  Athenian  plans.  The  island  lay  very  convenient 
for  the  communication  with  Lemnos  (which  the  Athenians  had 
doubtless  reoccupied  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians),  and  be- 
came as  well  as  Lemnos,  a  recognized  adjunct  or  outlying  portion 
of  Attica  Moreover  there  w^ere  old  legends  which  connected  the 
Athenians  with  it,  as  the  tomb  of  their  hero  Theseus;  whose  name, 
as  the  mythical  champion  of  democracy,  was  in  peculiar  favor  at  the 
period  iinmediatelv  following  the  return  from  Salamis.  It  was  m 
the  year  476  b  c.  that  the  oracle  had  directed  them  to  bring  home 
the  bones  of  Theseus  from  Skyros,  and  to  prepare  for  that  hero  a 

splendid  entombment  and  edifice  in  their  new  city.    They  had  tried 

to  effect  this,  but  the  unsocial  manners  of  the  Dolopians  had  pre- 
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vented  a  search,  and  it  was  only  after  Kimou  had  taken  the  island 

thjit  he  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  the  body.  It  was  brought  to 
Athens  in  the  year  469  B.C.,  and  after  being  weleomed  by  tlie  people 
in  solemn  and  joyous  procession,  as  if  the  hero  himself  had  come 
back,  was  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  On  the  spot  was 
built' the  monument  called  the  Theseium  with  its  sacred  precinct,  m- 
vested  with  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary  for  men  of  poor  conditiou 
who  might  feel  ground  lor  dreading  tlie  oppressions  of  the  powerful, 
as  well  as  for  slaves  in  case  of  cruel  usage.  Such  were  the  protective 
functions  of  the  mythical  hero  of  democracy,  whose  installation  is 
interesting  as  marking  the  growing  intensity  of  democratical  feeling 
in  Athens  since  the  Persian  wan 

It  was  about  two  years  or  more  after  this  incident  that  the  first 
breach  of  union  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  took  place.  The  im- 
portant island  of  Naxos,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades— an  island  which 
thirty  years  before  had  boasted  a  large  marine  force  and  8,000  hop- 
lites— revolted;  on  what  special  ground  we  do  not  know:  but  proba- 
bly the  greater  islands  fancied  themselves  better  able  to  dispense 

-with  the  protection  of  the  confederacy  than  the  smaller — at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  more  jealous  of  Athens.  After  a  siege  of  un- 
know^n  duration,  by  Athens  and  the  confederate  force,  it  was  forced 
to  surrender,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  subject;  its 
armed  ships  being  doubtless  taken  away,  and  its  fortifications  razed. 
Whether  any  fine  or  ulterior  penalty  was  levied,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  reduction  of  this  powerful  island,  how- 
ever untoward  in  its  elfects  upon  the  equal  and  self-maintained 
character  of  the  confederacy,  strengthened  its  military  force  by 
placing  the  whole  Naxian  tleet  with  new  pecuniary  contributions 

in  the  hands  of  the  chief.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  hear  that  Athens 
sought  both  to  employ  this  new  force,  and  to  obliterate  the  late  act  of 
severity,  by  increased  exertions  against  the  common  enemy.  Though 
we  know  no  particidars  respecting  operations  against  Persia,  since 
the  attack  on  Eion,  such  operations  must  have  been  going  on ;  but 
the  exix'dition  under  Kimon,  undertaken  not  long  after  the  Naxian 
revolt,  was  attended  with  memorable  results.  That  commander, 
having  under  him  200  triremes  from  Athens,  and  100  from  the  vari- 
ous confederates,  w  as  dispatched  to  attack  the  Persians  on  the  south- 
western and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  He  attacked  and  drove 
out  several  of  their  garrisons  from  various  Grecian  settlements,  both 
in  Karia  and  Lvkia;  among  others,  the  important  trading  city  of 
Phaselis,  though* at  first  resisting  and  even  standing  a  siege,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  friendly  suggestions  of  the  Chians  in  Kimonos 
armament  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  talents  and  join  the  e^edi- 
tion.  From  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  these  various  under- 
takings, the  Persian  satraps  had  been  enabled  to  assemble  a  powerful 
force,  both  fleet  and  army,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon 
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in  Pamphylia,  under  the  comiuand  of  Tithraustes  and  Pherendates, 
both  of  the  regal  blood.  The  fleet,  chiefly  Phoenician,  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  200  ships,  but  a  farther  re-enforcement  of  eighty  Phoeni- 
cian ships  was  expected,  and  was  actually  near  at  hand,  so  that  the 
commanders  were  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  before  its  arrival 
Kimon,  anxious  for  the  same  reason  to  hasten  on  the  combat,  attacked 
them  vii^orously.  Partly  from  their  inferiority  of  numbers,  partly 
from  discouragement  at  the  absence  of  the  reinforcement,  they  seem 
to  have  made  no  strenuous  resistance.  They  were  put  to  flight  and 
driven  ashore;  so  speedily,  and  with  so  little  loss  to  the  Greeks,  that 
Kimon  was  enabled  to  disembark  his  men  forthwith,  and  attack  the 
land-force  which  was  drawn  up  on  shore  to  protect  them.  The 
battle  on  land  was  long  and  gallantly  contested,  but  Kimon  at  length 
gained  a  complete  victory,  dispersed  the  army  with  the  capture  of  many 
prisoners,  and  eitlier  took  or  destrooed  the  entire  fleet.  As  soon  as 
his  victory  and  his  prisoners  were  secured,  he  sailed  to  Cyprus  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  tire  re-enforcement  of  eighty  Phoenician 
ships  in  tlieir  way,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  attack  them  while 
yet  they  were  ignorant  of  the  victories  of  the  Eurymedon.  These 
ships  too  were  all  destroyed,  though  most  of  the  crews  appear  to 
have  escaped  ashore  on  the  island.  Two  great  victories,  one  at  sea 
and  the  other  on  land,  gained  on  the  same  day  by  the  same  arma- 
ment, counted  with  reason  among  the  most  glorious  of  all  Grecian 
exploits,  and  were  extolled  as  such  in  the  inscription  of  the  com- 
memorative offering  to  Apollo;  set  up  out  of  the  tithe  of  the  spoils. 
The  number  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  booty  taken  by  the  victors, 
was  immense. 

A  victory  thus  remarkable,  which  thrust  back  the  Persians  to  the 
region  eastward  of  Phaselis,  doubtless  fortified  materially  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Athenian  confederacy  against  them.  But  it  tended  not 
less  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Athens,  and  even  to  popularize  her 
with  the  confederates  generall}^  from  the  large  amount  of  plunder 
divisible  among  them.  Probably  this  increased  power  and  popularity 
stood  her  in  stead  throughout  her  approaching  contest  with  Thasos, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  explains  the  increasing  fear  and  dislike  of 
the  Peloponncsians. 

Thasos  was  a  member  of. the  confederacy  of  Delos;  but  her  quarrel 
with  Athens  seems  to  liave  arisen  out  of  causes  cpiite  distinct  from 
confederate  relations.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Athenians 
had  within  the  last  few  years  expelled  the  Persians  from  the  impor- 
tant post  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  the  most  convenient  post  for  the 
neighboring  region  of  Thrace,  which  was  not  less  distinguished  for 
its  fertility  than  for  its  mining  wealth.  In  the  occupation  of  this 
post?  the  Athenians  had  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
productive  character  of  the  adjoining  region,  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  Edonian  Thracians;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many  ^ 
private  settlers  arrived  from  Athens,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
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grants,  or  making  their  fortunes  by  partnership  uith   powerful 

Thracians  in  working  the  c:old-inines  round  Blount  Panc:a?us.  In  so 
doing,  Ihey  speedily  found  tlicmselves  in  collision  ^\\t\\  the  Greeks 
of  the  opposite  island  of  Mount  Tliasos,  who  possessed  a  consider- 
able Strip  of  land  with  various  dependent  towns  on  the  eontinent  of 
Thrace,  and  derived  a  large  revenue  fiom  the  mines  of  Sknpte  Hyle, 
as  well  as  from  others  in  the  neiiihborliood.  The  condition  of 
Thasos  at  this  time  (about  465  B.C.)  indicates  to  us  the  progress 
which  the  Giecian  states  in  the  ^Egean  liad  made  since  their  libera- 
tion from  Persia.  It  had  been  deprived  both  of  its  fortifications  and 
of  its  maritime  force,  by  order  of  Darius,  about  491  B.C.,  and  must 
liave  remained  in  this  condition  until  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes; 
but  we  now  tind  it  well  fortitied  and  possessing  a  powerful  maritime 
force. 

In  what  precise  manner  the  quarrel  between  the  Thasians  of  Eion 
manifested  itself,  respecting  the  trade  and  the  mines  in  Thrace,  we  are 
not  informed.  But  it  reached  such  a  hciirht  that  the  Athenians  wxre 
induced  to  send  a  powerful  armament  against  the  island,  under  the 
command  of  Kimon.  Having  vanquished  the  Thasian  force  at  sea, 
they  disembarked,  gained  various  battles,  ;md  blocked  up  the  city  by 
land  as  well  as  by  sea.  And  at  the  same  time  they  undertook — what 
.seems  to  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  scheme— the  estab- 
lishment of  a  larger  and  more  powerful  colony  on  Thracian  ground 
not  far  from  Eion.  On  the  Strymon,  about^three  miles  higher  up 
than  Eion,  near  the  spot  where  the  river  narrows  itself  again'  out  of 
a  broad  expanse  of  the  nature  of  a  lak(\  was  situated  tiie  Edonian 
tow^n  or  settlement  called  Ennea  Ilodoi  (Nine  Ways),  a  little  above 
the  bridge,  which  here  served  as  an  important  communication  for 
all  the  people  of  the  interior.  Both  Histiaeus  and  Aristagoras,  the 
two  Milesian  despots,  liad  been  tempted  by  the  advantages  of  this 
place  to  commence  a  settlement  there:  both  of  them  had  failed,  and 
a  third  failure  on  a  still  grander  scale  was  now^  about  to  be  added. 
The  Athenians  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists,  10,000  in 
number,  partly  from  their  own  citizens,  partly  collected  from  their 
allies;  the  temptations  of  the  site  probably  rendering  volunteers 

numerous.  As  far  as  Ennea  Hodoi  was  concerned,  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  conquering  it  and  driving  away  the  Edonian  possessors. 
But  on  trying  to  extend  themselves  farther  to  the  eastward,  to  a  spot 
called  Drabekus,  convenient  for  the  mining  region,  they  encoimtered 
a  more  formidable  resistance  from  a  jiovverfiYl  alliance  of  Thracian 
tribes,  who  had  come  to  aid  the  Edonians  in  decisive  hostility 
against  the  new  colony — probably  not  without  instigation  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Thasos.  All  or  most  of  the  10,000  colonists 
were  slain  in  this  Avarfare,  and  the  new  colony  was  for  the  time 
completely  abandoned.  We  shall  find  it  resumed  hereafter. 
Disapp<finted  as  the  Athenians  were  in  this  enterprise,  they  did  not 

abandon  the   blockade  of  Thasos,    which  held   out  more  than  two 
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years  and  only  surrendered  in  the  third  year.  Its  fortifications  were 
razed';  its  ships  of  war,  thirty-tl.ree  in  number,  were  tal^en  away; 
its  possessions  and  minins  estal)lishments  on  the  opposite  continent 
were  rcliuqiiislied.  Moreover  an  imniediaie  contributiou  in  money 
^vas  demanded  from  tlie  inhabitants,  over  and  above  tlie  annual  pay- 
nent  assessed  upon  them  for  the  future.  The  subjugation  of  tins 
powerful  island  was  anotlier  step  in  Hie  growing  dominion  of  Athens 

over  her  confederates.  ,■      ,    ,  .v    ,  i,„,i 

The  year  liefore  tlie  Thasians   surrendered,  however,   they  had 
taken  a  step  which  deserves  particular  notice,  as  mdicating  tlie 
SiUathtnnJ  clouds  in  the  Grecian  political  horizon      They  had 
m-ule  secret  applicatioa  to  the  Lace(l*nioiiians  for  ai( ,  eutreating 
Ihem  to  drawoffi  the  attention  of  Alliens  by  invading  Att.ca;  and  the 
I  acediemonians,  without  the  knowletlge  of  Athens,  leaving  actujdly 
en'm-cd  to  comply  with  this  request,  were  only  prevented  from  fltr- 
f  nnim'  their  promise  by  a  graVe  ajid  terrible  misfortune  at  home. 
Th  m"h  accidentally  unperformed,  this  hostile  promise  is  a  most  sig^ 
nific  int  event      It  marks  the  growing  fear  aid  hatred  on  the  part  of 
Bpiu-  a  and    iie  Peloponnesians  towards  Athens,  merely  on  genera 
gro  n  is  ..f  the  magnitude  of  her  power,  and  without  any  special 
nrovocation.     Nay,  not  only  had  Athens  given  no  provocation,  but 
she  w-  s  s/  1  actually  included  as  a  member  of  the  Laced^mon.au 
ama^ce  and  we  shall  And  her  presently  both  appealed  to  and  act.ng 
as  sud.      We  shall  hear  so  much  of  -Uncns,  and  that  too  with  truth 
asmisliin.'  and  aggressive-and  of  Sparta  as  home-keeping    and 
dtde  sive-that  the  incident  just  mentioned  becomes    important  to 
reS      The  first  intent  of  unprovoked  and  even  treacher.ms  hos- 
tility-tlie  germ  of  the  future  Peloponuesian  war-is  conceived  and 
reduced  to  an  enirai^ement  by  Sparta. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  'that  the  Athenians,  aft^r  the  surreuder 
of  Thasos  and  the  liberation  of  the  armament,  had  e^F-fcted  fro" 
Kin  on  some  farther  conquests  in  Macedonia-and  even  that  he  lad 
Sally  entered  upon  tliat  project  with  such  promise  ». ^»^;<^f  -  5; 
its  farther  consummaiion  was  certain  as  well  as  easy.  Having  undo 
these  cirenmstances  relinquished  it  and  returned  to  Athens,  lie  was 
accused  by  I'erikles  and  otliers  of  having  been  bought  oif  by  bribes 
?rom  the  >Iacedonian  king  Alexander;  but  was  acquitted  after  a  pub- 

^''^DuHn-  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  tlie  first  formation 
of  the  cSi  c'i -racy  of  Delos  and  the  capture  of  Thasos  (about  thir- 
teen or  fouru-envears,  B.C.  477-463),  the  Athenians  seem  to  have 
bee"  occ  .Pie<l  almost  entirely  in  their  maritime  operations  chiefly 
a--in,t  U.Tpers^ans-having  been  free  from  embarrassments  imme- 
Sv   round  Attica.     But   this   freedom  was  not  des  ined    o  la,st 

muSlonger  During  the  ensuing  ten  >--«'«-:;, ^^SS^m 
near  home  I)ecome  both  active  and  coniphcated;  wliile  then  stieiigui 
expands  so  wonderfully,  that  they  are  found  competent  at  once  to 
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obligations  on  both  sides  of  the  ^gean  sea,  the  distant  as  well  as  the 


near. 


Oi  the  incidents  which  had  taken  place  in  Central  Greece  durinir 
the  twelve    or  tiftcen  years   inimcdiately  sncccedinn;  the  battle   of 
1  lattea,  we  have  scarcely  any  information.    I^lic  feelin^rs  of  the  time 
bet vvcen  those  Greeks  who  had  supported  and  those  who  had  resisted 
tlie  h'ersian  invader,  must  have  remained  unfiiendly  even  after  the 
war  was  at  an  end;  while  the  mere  occupation  of  the  Persian  num- 
erous host  must  have  inliicted  severe  damn  ire  both  upon  Thessaly 
and  BiLHAvd       At  the  meeting  of  the  Ampiiiktvonic  synod  which 
succeeded  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders,  a  reward  was^  proclaimed 
lor  the  hfe  of  the  Melian  Ephialtes,  who  had    betrayed  to  Xerxes 
the  mountain-path  over  a:ta,  and  thus  caused  the  ruin  of  Leonidas 
at   IhermopylaB.     Moreover,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch,  it  was  even 
prei^osed  by  Lacedtemon  that  all   the  medising  Greeks  should   be 
expelled  from  the  synod— a  proposition  wliich  the  more  lonff-siffhted 
views  ot   Themistokles  successfully  resisted.      Even  the  strouirer 
measure  ot  razing  the  fortifications  of  all  the   extra-Peloponnesian 
Cities,  Irom  fear  that  they  might  be  used  to  aid  some  future  invasion 
had  suggested  itself  to  the  Lacedaemonians— as  we  see  from  their 
language  on   the   occasion  of  rebuilding  the  walls   of  Athens      In 
regard  to  Bceotia,  it  ai)pears  that  the  headship  of  Thebes  as  well  as 
Uie  coherence  of  the  federation  was  for  the  time  almost  suspended 
The  destroyed  towns  of  Plata^a  and  Thesp-ite  were  restored  and  the 
latter  in  part  repeopled,  under  Athenian  influence.    The  oeneral  senti- 
inent  of  1  eloponnesusas  well  as  of  Athens  would  have  su^stained  these 
towns  against  Ihebes,  if  the  latter  had  tried  at  that  time  to  enforce  her 
supreniacy  over  them  in  the  name  of  "ancient  Boeotian  right  and 
usage.        Ihe  iheban  government  was  then  in   discredit  for  its  ma- 

yumsmedim^HYi^u  in  the  eyes  of  Thebans  themselves;  while  the  party 

opposed  to  1  hebes  in   the   other  towns  was  so  powerful,  that  inanV 
ot  them  would  probably  have  been  severed  from  the  federation  to 
become   alies  of  Athens  like  Plata^a,  if  the  interfeience   of  Lace- 
danion  had  not  arrested  suc'h  a  tendency.     Lacedamon  was  in  every 
otier  part  of  Greece  an  enemy  to  organized  aggregation  of  cities, 
eiUier  equal    or  unequal,  and  was  constantly  Unt  on    keepin"-  the 
ittle  autonomous    comuiun "  ties  s^  pirate;    whence    she    sometimes 
became  by  accident  the   protector  of  the  weaker  cities  a-aiust  com- 
pulsory alliance  imposed  upon  them  by  t)ie  stron-er.     the  interest 
ot  her  own  ascendency  was  in  this  respect  annlogous  to  that  of  the 
1  ersians  when  they  (uctated  the  peace  of  Aulalkidas-of  the  Romans 
111    administering    their   extensive   conquests— and    of  the   kinirs   of 
JMedieval  Europe  in  breaking  the  authority  of  the  barons  over  their 
vassals^     Riit  though  such  was  the  policy  of   Sparta  elsewliere,  her 
tear  of  Athens,  which  grew  up  during  the  ensuing  twenty  years 
made  her  act  dilferently  in  regard  to  Ba^otia.   She  had  no  otht-r  means 
ot  maiutaming  that  country  as  her  own  ally  and  as  the  enemy  of 
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Athens,  except  by  organizing  the  federation  effectively,  and  strength- 
ening the  authority  of  Thebes.  It  is  to  this  revolution  in  Spartan 
politics  that  Thel)es  owed  the  recover}^  of  her  ascendency — a  revolu- 
tion so  conspicuously  marked,  that  the  Spartans  even  aided  in 
enlarging  her  circuit  and  improving  her  fortifications.  It  was  not 
without  dilliculty  that  she  maintained  this  position  even  when  recov- 
ered, against  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  Athens — a  circumstance 
which  made  her  not  only  a  vehement  partisan  of  S])arta,  but  even 
more  furiously  anti- Athenian  than  Sparta,  dow^n  to  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

The  revolution,  just  noticed,  in  Spartan  politics  toward  Boeotia, 
did  not  manifest  itself  until  about  twxmty  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Athenian  maritime  confederacy.  During  the  course  of 
those  twenty  years,  we  know  that  Sparta  had  had  more  than  one  battle 
to  sustain  in  xVrcadia,  against  the  towns  and  villages  of  that  country, 
in  which  she  came  forth  victorious ;  but  we  have  no  particulars  respect- 
ing these  incidents.  We  also  know  that  a  few  years  after  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  concentrated  themselves  from  many 
dispersed  townships  into  the  one  main  city  of  Elis:  and  it  seems 

probable  that  Lepreum  in  Triphylia,  and  one  or  tw  o  of  the  towns  of 
Achaia,  were  either  formed  orV'ularged  by  a  similar  process  near 
about  the  same  time.  Such  aggregation  of  towns  out  of  the  pre-ex- 
istinir  separate  villages  was  not  conformable  to  the  view^s,  nor  favor- 
able lo  the  ascendency  of  Lacedsemon.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  her  foreign  policy  after  the  Persian  invasion  was  both  embar- 
rassed and  discredited  by  the  misconduct  of  her  two  contemporary 
kings,  Pausanias  (who  though  only  regent  was  practically  equivalent 
to  a''king)and  Leoty chides— not  to  mention  the  rapid  development  of 
Athens  and  Peir^eus. 

Moreover,  in  the  year  B.C.  464  (the  year  preceding  the  surrender  of 

Thasos  to  the  Athenian  armament),  a  misfortune  of  yet  more  terrific 
moment  befell  Sparta.  A  violent  earthquake  took  place  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Sparta  itself,  destroying  a  large  portion  of 
the  towm,  and  a  vast  number  of  lives,  many  of  them  Spartan  citizens. 
It  was  the  judgment  of  the  earth-shaking  god  Poseidon  (according  to 
the  view  of  the  Lacedaemonians  tliemselves)  for  a  recent  violation  of 
his  sanctuary  at  Tsenarus,  from  whence  certain  suppliant  Helots  had 
been  dragged  aw^ay  not  long  before  for  punishment:  not  imjn'obnbly 
some  of  those  Helots  Avhom  Pausanias  had  instigated  to  revolt.  The 
sentiment  of  the  Helots,  at  all  times  one  of  enmily  toward  their  mas- 
ters, appears  at  this  moment  to  have  been  unusually  inflammable:  so 
that  an  earthquake  at  S])arta,  especially  an  earthquake  construed  as 
divine  vengeance  for  Helot  blood  recently  spilt,  was  sutficient  to 
rouse  many  of  them  at  once  into  revolt,  together  w^ith  some  even  of 
the  Perioeki.  The  insurgents  took  arms  ami  marched  directly  upon 
Sparta,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  mastering  during  the  first 

moments  of  consternation,  had  not  the  bravery  and  presence  of  mind 
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of  the  young  king  Archidamns  reanimated  the  surviving  citizens  and 
repelled  the  attack.  But  though  repelled,  the  insurgents  were  not 
subdued.  They  maintained  the  field  against  the  Spartan  force, 
sometimes  with  considerable  advantage,  since  Aeimnestus  (the  war- 
rior by  whose  liand  Mardonius  had  fallen  at  Plataea)  was  defeated  and 
slain  with  300  followers  in  the  plain  of  Stenyklerus,  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers.  When  at  length  defeated,  thev  occupied  anil 
fortified  the  memorable  hill  of  Ithome,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their 
JMessenian  forefathers.  Here  they  made  a  long  and  obstinate 
defense,  supporting  themselves  doubtless  by  incursions  throughout 
Laconia.  Defense  ii-.deed  was  not  diflicult,  seeing  that  the  Lacedse- 
monians  were  at  that  time  confessedlv  incapable  of  assailing  even 
the  most  imperfect  species  of  fortification.  After  the  siege  had  lasted 
some  two  or  three  years,  without  anv  prospect  of  success,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, beginning  to  despair  of  their  own  sufllciency  for  the 

undertaking,  invoked  the  aid  of  their  various  allies,  among  whom  we 

find  specified  the  /Eginetans,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Plata?ans.  The 
Athenian  troops  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  4,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Kimou;  Athens  being  still  included  in  the  list  of  Lace- 
daemonian allies. 

So  imperfect  were  the  means  of  attacking  walls  at  that  day,  even 
for  the  most  intelligent  Greeks,  that  this  increased  force  made  no 
immediate  impression  on  the  fortified  hill  of  Ithome.  And  when  the 
Laeedannonians  saw  that  their  Athenian  allies  were  not  more  success- 
ful than  they  had  been  been  themselves,  lliey  soon  passed  from  sur- 
prise into  doubt,  mistrust,  and  apprehension.  The  troops  had  given 
no  ground  for  such  a  feeling,  while  Kimon  their  u:eneral  was  notorious 
for  his  attachment  to  8i)arta.  Yet  the  Lacedemonians  could  not 
lielp  suspecting  the  ever-wakeful  energy  and  ambition  of  these  Ionic 
strangers  whom  they  introduced  into  the  interior  of  Laconia.  Call- 
ing to  mind  their  own  promise— though  doubtless  a  secret  promise- 
to  invade  Attica  not  long  before,  fo"r  the  benefit  of  the  Thasians— 
tliey  even  began  to  fear  that  the  Athenians  might  turn  against  tliem, 
and  listen  to  solicitations  for  espousing  the  cause  of  t"he  besieized! 
Under  the  infiuence  of  such  apprehensions,  they  dismissed  the  AUiel 
nian  contingent  forthwith,  on  pretense  of  having  no  farther  occasion 
for  them;  while  all  the  other  allies  were  retained,  and  the  siege  or 
blockade  went  on  as  before. 

This  dismissal,  ungracious  in  the  extreme  and  probably  rendered 
even  more  offensive  by  the  habitual  roughness  of  Spartan  dealing, 
excited  the  strongest  exasperation  both  among  the  Athenian  soldiers 
and  the  xVthenian  ])eople— an  exasperation  ^heightened  bv  eireum- 
Stances  immediately  preceding.  For  the  resolution  to  seiid  auxili- 
anes  into  Laconia,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  first  applied  for  them, 
had  not  been  taken  without  considerable  debate  at  Athens.  The 
party  of  Perikles  and  Kphialtes,  habitually  in  opposition  to  Kimon, 
and  partisans  of  the  forward  democratical  movement,  had  strongly 
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discountenanced  it,  and  conjured  their  countrymen  not  to  a^ist 
in  renovating  and  strengthening  their  mos  formidable  rival. 
PerluiDS  the  previous  engagement  of  the  Lacedifimonians  to  invade 
Atiica  on  behalf  of  the  Thasians   may   have  become  known  to 

them,  thouirh    not    so    formally   as    to    exclude    denial.      And  even 
sunposing  this   engagement  to    have  remained   unknown    at   that 
tine    to    every   one,     there    were    not   wanting    other    grounds   to 
render  the   policy  of  refusal  plausible.     But  Kimon-with  an  ear- 
iScss  wldch  Ln  the   philo-Laconian  K^itias  -^^^^^^^:;;^ 
terized  as  a  sacrifice  of   the   grandeur  of    Athens  to  the  ad^antage 
of  Lacedsemon-emploved  all  his  credit  and  infiuence  m  seconding 
the  application.     The  maintenance  of  alliance  with  Sparta  on  equal 
otS-peace  among  the  great  powers  of  Gix^ece  and  common  war 
a^^ains"  Persia-together  with  the  prevention  of  all   further  c emo- 
cnilical  Changes  in  Athens-were  the  leading  pomts  of  his  pooacal 
creed      As  yet,  both  his  personal  and  political  ascendency  were  pre- 
dominant  o'ver'  his  opponents.     As  yet,  there  was  no  m^^^^ 
fiict  which  had  only  iust  begun  to  sliow  itself  in  the  case  ot   ihasos, 
b  twee     the  maritime  powe?of  Athens  and  the  union  of    and-force 
Sr  Sparta-  and  Kimon  could  still  treat  both  of  these  phenomena 
Lcoex^Um'  necessities  of  Hellenic  well-being.     Though  noway  dis- 
ItnTnMas  a  speaker,  he  carried  with  hiin  the  Athenian  assembly 
bytippealino-  to  a  large  and  generous  patriotism,  which  forbade  them 
t^  ^^ihe  humiliation  Sf  Sparta.     -  Consent  not  to  ^^ee  Hellas 
lamed  of  one  le-  and  Athens  drawing  without  her  yoke-fellow;  - 
such  w^^^^  as  we  learn  from  his  friend  and  companion 

the  Ch ion  poet  Ion:  and  in  the  lips  of  Kimon  it  proved  eftective.  It 
is  a  speech  of  almost  melancholy  interest,  since  ninety  years  passed 
over  before  such  an  appeal  was  ever  again  addressed  to  an  Atiieniau 
as'Jmbly.  The  dispatch  of  the  auxiliaries  was  thus  dictatecl  by  a 
™ui  sentiment,  to  the  disregard  of  what  might  seem  political 
prudence.  And  we  may  imagine  the  violent  reaction  which  took 
Slace  in  Athenian  feeling  when  the  LacedaMUonians  repaid  them  by 
King  out  their  troops'from  all  the  other  allies  asy)b|ectsoinsu  - 
imrsnsT3icion  We  may  imagine  the  triumph  ot  Perikles  and  Lphi- 
a  rer  ^  10  had  opposed  the  mission-and  the  vast  loss  of  influence  o 
Kimoir,  who  had  brought  it  about-when  Athens  received  again  mto 
her  nublic  assembly  the  hoplites  sent  back  trom  Itliome. 

Both  in  the  interfial  constitution,  indeed  (of  which  ->|-?  P-^^j^^^ 
nnd  in  the  external  i>olicv,  of  Athens,  the  dismissal  of  these  soldieis 
w.i  SreSian    wU^^^  The  Athenians  immediately  passed  a 

f^)rnna  resolution  to  renounce  the  ailiance  between  henise Ives  and 
I^^^cedLmo  a-^^  the  Persians.  They  did  more:  they  looked  out 
to  1  ^d™^^  of  Laceda3mon,  with  whom  to  ally  themselves. 

Of  these  by  far  the  first,  both  in  Hellenic  rank  and  m  real  power 
WiV^  A-os       That  city,  neutral  during  the  Persian  invasion,  had 
Tow  ^covered  the  effects  of  the  destructive  defeat  suffered  about 
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thirty  years  before  from  the  Spartan  king  Kleomenes.  The  sons  of 
the  ancient  citizens  had  grown  to  manhood,  and  the  temporar}^  pre- 
dominance of  the  Periffiki,  acquired  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous 
loss  of  citizens  in  that  defeat,  had  been  again  put  down.  In  the 
neigliborhood  of  Argos,  and  dependent  upon  it, were  situated  Mykense, 
Tiryns,  and  Midea — small  in  power  and  importance,  but  rich  in 
mythical  renown.  Disdaininii  tlie  inglorious  example  of  Argos  at 
the  period  of  danger,  these  towns  had  furnished  contingents  both  to 
Therni()pyla3  and  Plat^ea,  which  their  powerful  neigid)or  had  been 
unable  either  to  prevent  at  the  time  or  to  avenge  afterward,  from 
fear  of  the  intervention  of  Lacedsemon.  But  so  soon  as  the  latter, 
was  seen  to  be  endangered  and  occupied  at  home,  Avitli  a  formidable 
Messenian  revolt,  tlie  Argeians  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  attack  not  only  Mykenie  and  Tiryns,  but  also  Orneae,  Midea,  and 
other  semi-deixMident  towns  around  them.  Several  of  these  were 
reduced;  and  the  inhabitants,  robbed  of  tlieir  autonomy,  were  incor- 
porated with  the  domain  of  Argos:  but  the  Mykena'ans,  partly  from 
the  superior  gallantry  of  their  resistance,  partly  from  jealousy  of 
their  mythical  renown,  were  either  sold  as  slaves  or  driven  into 
banishment.  Through  these  victories  Argos  was  now  more  powerful 
than  ever,  and  the  propositions  of  alliance  made  to  her  by  Athens, 

while  strengthening  both  the  two  against  Laeedannon,  opened  to  her 

a  new  chance  of  recovering  her  lost  headship  in  Peloponnesus.      The 

Thessalians  became  members  of  this  new  alliance,  which  was  a 
defensive  alliance  against  Lacedaemon:  and  hopes  were  doubtless 
entertained  of  drawing  in  some  of  the  habitual  allies  of  the  latter. 

The  new  character  which  Athens  had  thus  assumed,  as  a  com- 
petitor for  landed  alliances  not  less  than  for  maritime  ascendency, 
came  opportunely  for  the  protection  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Megara.  It  appears  thai  Corinth,  perhaps  instigated  like  Argos  by 
the  helplessness  of  the  Laceda*monians,  had  been  making  border 
encroachments  on  the  one  side  upon  Kleonie — on  the  other  side  upon 
Megara:  on  which  ground  the  latter,  probably  despairing  of  protec- 
^tion  from  Laceda'mon,  renounced  the  Laceoiemonian  connection,  and 
> obtained  permission  to  enroll  herself  as  an  ally  of  Athens.  This  was 
an  acquisition  of  signal  value  to  the  Athenians,  since  it  l)oth  opened 
to  them  the  whole  range  of  territory  across  the  outer  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  to  the  interior  of  the  Krissa^an  Gulf,  on  which  the  Megarian 
port  of  Pegte  was  situated— and  placed  them  in  possession  of  the 
passes  of  Mount  Geraneia,  so  that  they  could  arrest  the  march  of  a 
Peloponnesian  army  over  the  Isthmus,  and  protect  Attica  from  inva- 
sion. It  was  moreover  of  great  importance  in  its  elfects  on  Grecian 
politics:  for  it  was  counted  as  a  wrong  by  Lacedaemon,  gave  deadly 
offense  to  the  Corinthians,  and  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  between 
them  and  Athens;  their  allies  the  Epidauriaus  and  ^ginetans  taking 
their  part.  Though  Athens  had  not  yet  been  guilty  of  unjust 
encroachment  against   any  Peloponnesian  state,  her  ambition   and 
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energy  had  inspired  universal  awe;  while  the  maritime  states  in  the 
neighborhood,  such  as  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  ^]gina,  saw  these 
terror-striking  qualities  threatening  them  at  their  own  doors,  through 
her  alliance  with  Argos  and  Megara.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that 
the  ancient  feud  between  the  Athenians  and  ^ginetans,  though  dor- 
mant since  a  little  before  the  Persian  invasion,  had  never  been 
appeased  or  forgotten:  so  that  the  ^^ginetans,  dwelling  within  sight 
•of  Peineus,  were  at  once  best  able  to  appreciate,  and  most  likely  to 
dread,  the  enormous  maritime  power  now  possessed  by  Athens. 
Perikles  was  wont  to  call  ^Egina  the  eyesore  of  Peinxjus:  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  Peiroeus,  grown  into  a  vast  fortified  port  within  the 
existing  generation,  was  in  a  much  stronger  degree  the  eyesore  of 

^iiina. 

The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting 
the  war  against  Persia,  having  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  two  hundred 
sail,  equipped  by  or  from  the  confederacy  collectively,  now^  serving 
in  Cyprus  and  on  the  Phenician  coast.  Moreover  the  revolt  of  the 
Egyptians  under  Inaros  (about  4G0  B.C.)  opened  to  them  new  means 
of  action  airainst  the  Great  King.  Their  fleet,  by  invitation  of  the 
revolters,  sailed  u])  the  Nile  to  ^^temphis,  where  there  seemed  at  flrst 
a  good  prospect  of  throwing  off  the  Persian  dominion.  Yet  in  spite 
of^so  gi'eat  an  abstraction  from  their  disposable  force,  their  military 

operations  near  home  were  conducted  with  unabated  vigor:  and  the 
inscription  which  remains — a  commemoration  of  their  citizens  of  the 
Entchtheid  tribe  who  were  slain  in  one  and  the  same  year  in  Cyprus, 
Ei^^ypt,  Phenicia,  the  Halieis,  ^gina,  and  Megara— brings  foicibly 
before  us  that  energy  which  astonished  and  even  alarmed  their  con- 
temporaries. 

Their  flrst  proceedings  at  Megara  were  of  a  nature  altogether  novel, 
in  the  existing  condition  of  Greece.  It  w\as  necessary  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  protect  their  new  ally  against  the  superiority  of  Pelopon- 
nesian land-force,  and  to  insiu-e  a  constant  comnumication  with  it 
by  sea.  But  the  city  (like  most  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  towns)  was 
situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  separated  from  its 
port  Nisaea  by  a  space  of  nearly  one  m.ile.  One  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Athenians  was  to  build  two  lines  of  wall,  near  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  connecting  the  city  with  Nissea;  so  that  the 
two  thus  formed  one  contiiuious  fortress,  wnerein  a  standing  Athe- 
nian garrison  was  maintained,  with  the  constant  means  of  succor 
from  Athens  in  case  of  need.  These  *' Long  Walls,"  though  after- 
ward copied  in  other  places  and  on  a  larger  scale,  were  at  that 
juncture  an  ingenious  invention,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
maritime  arm  or  Athens  to  an  inland  city. 

The  first  operations  of  Corinth  however  were  not  directed  agamst 
Mei^ara.  The  Athenians,  having  undertaken  a  landing  in  the  territory 
of  The  Halieis  (the  population  of  the  southern  Argolic  peninsula, 
borderin*'"  on  Tra^zen  and  Ilermione),  were  defeated  on  land  by  the 
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Corinthian  and  Epidaurian  forces:  possibly  it  may  have  been  in  this  j 
expedition  that  they  acquired  possession  of  Troezen,  which  we  tincl^^ 
afterward  in  their  dependence,  without  knowing  \n  hen  it  became  so.^^ 
But  in  a  sea-fi-ht  which  took  place  off  the  island  of  Kekryphalcia^^ 
(between  J^^ina  and  the  Argolic  peninsula)  the  Athenians  gamed  the 
victory  At'ter  tliis  victory  and  defeat— neither  of  them  apparently 
very  decisive-the  /Ei>:inet;ins  bcL^an  to  take  a  more  energeuc  part  ni 

the  war  and  brouo'ht^)ut  their  full  naval  force  together  with  that  ot 
their  al'lies— Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and  other  Peloponnesians: 
wliile  Athens  equipped  a  licet  of  cori'espondmg  niagnitiHle.  sum- 
moning her  allies  also;  though  we  do  not  know  the  actujd  numbers 
on  either  side.  In  the  great  naval  battle  which  ensued  off  the  island 
of  .E<nna  the  superiority  of  the  new  nautical  tactics  acciuired  by 
twenty  years'  practice  of^tlie  Athenians  since  the  Persian  war— over 
the  old  Hellenic  ships  and  seamen,  as  shown  in  those  states  where 
ut  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  maritime  strength  ()f  Greece 
had  resided— was  demonstrated  by  a  victory  most  conii>lete  and 
decisive  The  Peloponnesian  and  JDorian  seamen  had  as  vet  had  no 
experience  of  the  i-nproved  seacnift  of  Athens,  and  when  we  find 
how  much  they  were  disconcerted  with  it  even  twenty-eight  years 
afterward  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  its  destruct-ive  ellect  upon  them  in  this  early  battle.  Ihe 
maritime  power  of  ^gina  was  irrecoverably  ruined.  The  Athenians 
captured  seventy  ships  of  war,  landed  a  large  force  upon  the  island, 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  tlic  city  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

If  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  been  occupied  at  home  by  the 
blockade  of   Ithome,   they  would  have  been  probably   induced  to 
invade  Attica  as  a  diversion  to  the  yEginetans;  especially  as  tlie 
Persian  Megabazus  came  to  Sparta  at  this  time  on  the  part  of  Artax- 
erxes  to  prevail  iipon  them  to  do  so,  in  order  that  the  Athenians 
mi-ht  be  constrained  to  retire  from  Egypt.     This  Persian  brought 
Willi  him  a  larae  sum  of  money,  but  was  nevertheless  obhged  to 
return  without  elfecting  his  mission.     The  Corinthians  and  Epidau- 
rians however,  while  they  carried  to  ^gina  a  re-enforcement  ot  dOO 
hoplites,  did  their  bestto'aid  her  farther  by  an  attack  upon  Megara; 
which   place,   jt  was  supposed,    the   Athenians  could   not   possibly 
relieve  without  %vithdrawing  their  forces  from  ^gina,  inasmuch  as 
so  many  o/  their  men  were  at  the  same  time  serving  in  Egypt.     J5ut 
the  Athenians  showed  themselves  equal  to  all  these  three  exigencies 
at  one  and  the  same  time— to  the  great  disappointment   of  their 
enemies.     Myronides  marched  from  Athens  to  Megara  at  the  liead 
of  the  citizens  in  the  two  extremes  of  military  age,  old  and  young; 
these  beino-  the  only  troops  at  home.     He  fought  the  Corinthians 
near  the  town,  gaining  a  slight,  but  debatable,  advantage,  which  lie 
commemorated  by  a  trophy,  as  soon  as  the  C:orinthians  had  returned 
lioiue      But  the  latter,  when  they  arrived  at  home,  were  so  much 
reproached  by  their  own  old  citizens,  for  not  having  vanquished  tlie 
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refuse  of  the  Athenian  military  force,  that  they  returned  back  at  the 
end  of  twelve  days  and  erected  a  trophy  on  their  side,  laying  claim 
to  a  victory  in  the  past  battle.  The  Athenians,  marching  out  of 
Meo-ara  attacked  them  a  second  time,  and  gained  on  this  occasion  a 
decMsive  victory.  The  defeated  Corinthians  were  still  more  unfor- 
tunate  in  their  retreat;  for  a  body  of  them,  missing  their  road, 
became  entangled  in  a  space  of  private  ground  inclosed  on  every 

side  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  bavins:  only  one  narrow  entrance.  Myro- 
nides detecting  this  fatal  mistake,  planted  his  hoplites  at  the 
entrance  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  then  surrounded  the  inclosure 
with  his  li<dit-armed  troops,  who  with  their  missile  weapons  slew  all 
the  Corinthian  hoplites,  without  possibility  either  of  tiight  or  resis- 
tance. The  bulk  of  the  Corinthian  army  effected  their  retreat,  but 
the  destruction  of  this  detachment  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  city. 

Splendid  as  the  success  of  the  Athenians  had  been  during  tliis  year, 
both  on  land  and  at  sea,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  foresee  the  power 
of  their  enemies  would  presently  be  augmented  by  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians takino'  the  Held.    Partly  on  this  account— partly  also  from  the 

more  energetic  phase  of  democracy,  and  the  long-sighted  views  of 
Perikles,  which  were  now  becoming  ascendent  in  the  city— the 
Athenians  began  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  connecting  Athens 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  long  walls.  The  idea  of  this  measure  had 
doubtless  beeii  first  sugirested  by  the  recent  erection  of  long  walls, 
though  for  so  much  smaller  a  distance,  betAveen  Megara  and  NisflDa; 
for  without  such  an  intermediate  stepping-stone,  the  project  of  a 
wall  forty  stadia  (=about  U  Engl,  miles)  to  join  Athens  with 
Peir«us,  and  another  -^vall  of  thirty-five  stadia  (=nearly  4  Eng. 
miles)  to  join  it  with  Phalerum,  would  have  appeared  extravagant 
even  to  the  sanguine  temper  of  Athenians— as  it  certainly  would  have 
seemed  a  few  years  earlier  to  Themistokles  himself.  Coming  as  an 
immediate  sequal  of  irreat  recent  victories,  and  wiiile,  ^Egina,  the 
great  Dorian  naval  power,  was  prostrate  and  under  blockade  it 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  among  the  Peloponnesians— being-  regcuded 
as  the  second  great  stride,  at  once  conspicious  and  of  lasting  effect, 
in  Athenian  ambition,  next  to  the  fortification  of  Peir^eus. 

But  besides  this  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  enemies,  the  measure  was 
also  interwoven  with  the  formidable  contention  of  political  parties 
then  goin"-  on  at  Athens.  Kimon  had  been  recently  ostracized ; 
and  the  democratical  movement  pressed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes 
(of  which  more  presently)  was  in  its  full  tide  of  success;  yet  not 
without  a  violent  and  unprincipled  opposition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  supported  the  existing  constitution.  Now  the  long  walls  formed 
apart  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Perikles,  continuing  on  a  gig-antic 
scTde  the  plans  of  themistokles  when  he  first  schemed  the  Peirseus. 
Thev  w-ere  framed  to  render  Athens  capable  of  carrying  on  war 
against  any  superiority  of  landed  attack,  and  of  ])idding  defiance  to 
the  united  force  of  Pelopounestis.     But  though  thus  calculated  tor 
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,^  ...vx.  dependence,  without  knowing  \^nen  ii  uccaim^  so^ 
But  in  a  sea-fi-ht  which  took  place  off  the  ishind  of  KekryphaleiaS 
(between  JE^imi  and  the  Argolic  peninsula)  the  Athenians  gained  tlie- 
victory  After  this  victory  and  defeat-neither  of  them  apparently 
very  dccisive-the  iEi-inetans  began  to  take  a  more  energetic  part  in 
the  war,  and  broudit^out  their  full  naval  force  together  with  that  of 
their  allies-Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and  other  Peloponnesians: 
while  Athens  equipped  a  fleet  of  corresponding  magnitiule,  sum- 
moning  her  allies  also;  though  we  do  not  know  the  actual  1  numbers 
on  either  side.  In  the  great  naval  battle  which  ensued  off  the  island 
of  .^<rina  the  superiority  of  the  new  nautical  tactics  acquired  by 
twenty  years'  practice  of ^  the  Athenians  since  the  Persian  war— over 
the  old  Hellenic  ships  and  seamen,  as  shown  in  those  slates  where 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  tlie  maritime  strength  of  Greece 
had  resided— was  demonstrated  by  a  victory  most  coniple  e  and 
decisive  The  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  seamen  had  as  yet  had  no 
experience  of  the  improved  seacraft  of  Athens,  and  when  we  tind 
how  much  they  were  disconcerted  with  it  even  twenty-eight  years 
afterward  at  the  be-inning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  its  destructive  effect  upon  them  in  this  eai'^y  J^J^^t^^'-  /^^^ 
maritime  power  of  ^Ei>ina  was  irrecoverably  ruined.  The  Athenians 
captured  seventy  ships  of  war,  landed  a  large  force  upon  the  island, 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea 

If  the  Lacedemonians  had  not  been  occupied  at  home  by  the 
blockade  of  Ithome,  they  would  have  been  probably  induced  to 
invade  Attica  as  a  diversion  to  the  yEginetans;  especially  as  the 
Persian  Megabazus  came  to  Sparta  at  this  time  on  the  part  ot  Artax- 
erxes  to  pi^vail  upon  them  to  do  so,  in  order  that^  the  Athenians 
mi-ht  be  constrained  to  retire  from  Egypt.  This  Persian  brought 
wiili  him  a  larae  sum  of  money,  but  was  nevertheless  ohbged  to 
return  without  effecting  his  mission.  The  Corinthians  and  Epidau- 
rians however,  while  they  carri(^d  to  ^gina  a  re-eniorcement  ot  dUU 
hoplites  did  their  bestto'aid  her  farther  by  an  atta(  k  upon  Megarji; 
wdiich  place,  it  w^as  supposed,  the  Athenians  could  not  possibly 
relieve  without  %vithdva\ying  their  forces  from  iEgina,  inasmuch  an 

so  many  o/  their  men  were  at  the  same  time  serving  in  Egypt.  J^ut 
the  Athenians  showed  themselves  equal  to  all  these  three  exigencies 
at  one  and  the  same  time— to  the  great  disappointment  of  their 
enemies  Myronides  marched  from  Athens  to  Megara  at  the  head 
of  the  citizens  in  the  two  extremes  of  military  age,  old  and  young; 
these  being  the  only  troops  at  home.  He  fought  the  Corinthians 
near  the  town,  gaining  a  slight,  but  debatable,  advantage,  which  he 
commemorated  by  a  trophy,  as  soon  as  the  Corinthians  had  returned 
home.  But  the  'latter,  when  they  arrived  at  home,  were  so  much 
reproached  by  tluir  own  old  citizens,  for  not  having  vanquished  the 
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refuse  of  the  Athenian  military  force,  that  they  returned  back  at  the 
end  of  twelve  days  and  erected  a  trophy  on  their  side,  laying  clami 
to  a  victory  in  the  past  battle.  The  Athenians  marching  out  of 
Mecrara  attacked  them  a  second  time,  and  gained  on  his  occasion  a 
decisT^^e  V  c^^^^^^^  The  defeated  Corinthians  were  still  more  untor- 
fnmde  in  teir  retreat;  for  a  body  of  them,  missing  their  road, 
tela  me  entaSe  1  in  a  space  of  private  ground  inclosed  on  every 
Sby  a  deep'ditch,  and  having  only  one  narro>y  entrance.  M}to- 
Ses  deSi-  this  fatal  mistake,  planted  his  hoplites  at  the 
entrance  Vopre^        their  escape,  and  then  surrounded  the  mclosure 


t  e  dpstvuction  of  this  detachment  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  city. 

sEd  d  as  the  success  of  the  Athe..ianshad  been  during  tins  year 
both  on  land  and  at  sea,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  foresee  the  power 
of  the"?  enem  es  would  presently  be  augmented  by    he  Laceda..non- 
Lns  takino  the  field.     Partly  on  this  account-partly  also  from  the 
Ze  enerletic  phase  of  democracy,  and  t'-eong.s.ghed  views  of 
Perikles    which  were  now   becomuig  ascendent  in  the  "tj     ine 
At  e.  fans  began  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  connecting  Athens 
wi  1     e  sea  bv  means  of  long  walls.     The  idea  o    this  measure  had 
do  Mless  been  first  suggested  by  the  recent  erection  of  long  walls, 
rCS  f^r  o  much  snSller  a  distance,  between  Megara  and  Nisa^a; 
forw   hout  such  an  intermediate  stepping-stone,  the  project  of  a 
wall    forty  stadia  (=about  4|  Engl,    miles)  to  loui  Athens  with 
Ppi-t.„s    and    another  -ivall   of   thirty-five  stadia  (=nearly  4  Eng 
mUeS  to  S  it  with  Phalerum,  would  have  appeared  extravagant 
^en  to  the  san"iTne  cniper  of  Athe.iians-as  it  certainly  would  have 
seidafewwars  earlier  to  Themistokles  himself     ("oming  as  an 
iminediate  sequal  of  irreat  recent  victories,  a.id  whde,  .«g...a,  the 
Teu  Dorian  1    val  power,  was  prostrate  and  under  blockade,   it 
Inched  the  utmost  ah\rm  among  the  ^^^-P^-^'^^Z:;^^^^ 
as  the  second  great  stride,  at  once  conspicious  and  of  lasting  ellett, 
tu  Athenian  ambition,  ne.xt  to  the  forlitication  ot  Peiraus. 

R,     besX-s  tl  is  t-ee  ino-  in  the  bosom  of  enemies,  the  measure  was 
.1?  nte.™    vi th    he  formidable  conte.ition  of  polilica   parl.es 

?l,en  ffoiiro-  on  at  Athens.  Kimon  had  been  recently  ostracized ; 
and  the  ien^ociatical  movement  pressed  by  Perikles  and  Eph.altes 
fnfw  fell  more  presently)  was  in  its  full  tide  of  success;  yet  not 
Ivtho  t  vXt^aml  unprincipled  opposition  on  the  part  of  tho-^ 
w  o  s  in  orted  the  existing  constitution.  Now  the  long  walls  for.ned 
rmrrKe  foreign  poHcv  of  Perikles,  continuing  on  a  giG:=.ntiC 
srtiethe  ihu.sof  fheniist6kles  when  he  first  schemed  the  Pe.i^us 
Tl  ev  were  franied  to  render  Athens  capable  of  carrying  on  ^^■.T 
against  anv  simerioritv  of  landed  attack,  and  of  bidding  dt^ance  to 
fe  un  tedVo  ce  of  Peloponnesus.     But  though  thus  calculated  for 
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contingencies  which  a  long-sighted  man  right  see  gathering  in  the 
distance,  tlie  iwav  walls  were,  almost  on  the  same  grounds,  obnoxious 
to  a  considerable  number  of  Athenians;  to  the  party  recently  headed 
by  Kimon,  who  were  attached  to  the  Lacediemonian  connection,  and 
desired  alx)ve  all  things  to  maintain  peace  at  home,  reserving  the 
enc^rgies  of  the  state  for  anti-Persian  enterprise:  to  many  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Attica,  whom  they  seemed  to  threaten  with  approaching 
invasion  and  destruction  of  their  territorial  possession:  to  the  rich 
men  and  aristocrats  of  Atiiens,  averse  to  a  still  closer  contact  and 

amalgamation  with  the  maritime  midtitude  in  PeircTus:  lastly,  per- 
haps, to  a  certain  vein  of  old  Attic  feeling,  which  might  look  vipon 
the  junction  of  Athens  with  the  separate  denies  of  Peiranis  and  Phale- 
rum  as  effacing  the  special  associations  connected  with  the  holy  rock 
of  Athene.  When  to  all  these  grounds  of  opposition,  we  add,  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  the  undertaking  itself,  the  interference  with 
private  projxirty,  the  peculiar  violence  of  party  which  happened 
then  to  be  raii;ing,  and  the  absence  of  a  large  proportion  of  ndlitary 
citizens  in  Egypt— we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  pro- 
jected long  walls  brought  on  a  risk  of  the  mosi  serious  character  both 
for  Athens  and  her  democracy.  If  any  farther  i)roof  were  wanting 
of  the  vast  imjx>rtance  of  these  long  walls,  in  the  eyes  lioth  of  friends 
and  of  enemies,  we  might  find  it  in  the  fact  .that  their  destruction 
was  the  prominent  mark  of  Athenian  humiliation  after  the  battle  of 
^gospotami,  and  their  restoration  tlie  immediate  boon  of  Pharna- 
bazus  and  Konon  after  the  victory  of  Knidus. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  alarm  now  spread  by  the  proceedings  of 
Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an 
expedition  out  of  Peloponnesus,  although  the  Helots  in  Ithome  were 
not  3^et  reduced  to  suiTcnder.  Their  force  consisted  of  1500  troops 
of  their  own,  and  10,000  of  their  various  allies,  under  the  regent 
Nikomedes.  The  ostensible  motive,  or  the  pretense,  for  this  march, 
was  th^»  protection  of  the  little  territory  of  Doris  against  the  Pho- 
kians,  who  had  recently  invaded  it  and  taken  one  of  its  three  towns. 
The  mere  approach  of  so  large  a  force  immediately  compelled  the 
Phokians  to  relinquish  their  conciuest,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  this 
was  only  a  small  part  of  the  objects  of  8parta,  and  that  her  main 
purpose,  under  instigation  of  tlie  Corinthians,  was,  to  arrest  the 
aggrandizement  of  Athens.  It  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of 
Corinth,  that  the  Athenians  miglit  presently  either  enlist  or  constrain 
the  towns  of  Bceotia  in  their  alliance,  as  they  had  recently  acquired 
Megai-a,  in  addition  to  their  previous  ally  P*lata*a:  for  the  Ba^otian 
federation  was  at  this  time  much  di^o^ganized,  and  Thebes,  its  chief, 
had  never  recovered  her  ascendency  suice  the  discredit  of  her  sup- 
port lent  to  the  Persian  invasion.  To  strengthen  Thebes  and  to 
render  her  ascendency  effective  over  the  Rceotian  cities,  was  the  best 
way  of  providing  a  neighbor  at  once  powerlid  and  hostile  to  the 
Athenians,  so  as  to  prevent  their  farther  aggrandizement  by  laud:  it 
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was  the  same  policy  as'  Epaminondas  pursued  eighty  years  after- 
ward, in  organizing  Arcadia  and  Messene  against  Sparta.  Accord- 
ingly the  Peloponnesian  force  was  now  employed  partly  in  enlarging 
and  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  Thebes  herself,  partly  in  con- 
straiuini]:  the  other  Boeotian  cities  into  effective  obedience  to  her 
supremacy;  probably  by  placing  their  governments  in  the  hands  of 
citizens  of  known  oligarchical  politics,  and  perhaps  banishing  sus- 
pected opponents.  To  this  scheme  the  Thebans  lent  themselves  with 
earnestness;   promising  to  keep  down  for  the  future  their  border 

neighbors,  so  as  to  spare  the  necessity  of  armies  comiug  from  Sparta. 

But  there  was  also  a  farther  design,  yet  more  important,  in  ctni- 
templation  by  the  Spartans  and  Coi'inthiaus.  The  oligarchic  op- 
position at  Athens  were  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Long  Walls,  to 
Perikl(»s,  and  to  the  Democratic  movement,  that  several  of  them 
opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Peloponnesian  leaders;  inviting 
them  into  Attica,  and  entreating  their  aid  in  an  internal  rising  for  the 
purpose  not  only  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  Long  Walls,  but  also  of 
stibverting  the  democracy.  The  Peloponnesian  army,  while  prose- 
cuting its  operations  in  Boeotia,  waited  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Athe- 
nian malcontents  in  arms,  and  encamped  at  Tanagra  on  the  very 
borders  of  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  co-ojieration  with 
them.  The  juncture  was  uiidoubtedly  one  of  much  hazard  for 
Athens,  especially  as  the  ostracized  Kimon  and  his  remaining  friends 
in  the  city  were  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 
But  the  Athenian  leaders,  aware  of  the  Laceda3monian  operations  in 
Boeotia,  knew  also  what  was  meant  by  the  presence  of  the  army  on 
their  immedijite  borders— and  took  decisive  measures  to  avert  the 
danger.  Having  obtained  a  rc-enforcenient  of  1000  Argeians  and 
some  Thessalian  horse,  they  marched  out  to  Tanagra,  with  the  full 
Athenian  force  then  at  home;  which  must  of  course  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  old  and  the  young,  the  same  who  had  fought  under 
Myronides  at  Megara;  for  the  blockade  of  ^gina  was  still  going  on 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Lacedaemonian  army  to  return  into  Pel- 
oponmesus  without  flghting;  for  the  Athenians,  masters  of  the  Meg- 
arid,  were  in  possession  of  the  difficult  high  lands  of  Geraneia,  the 
road  or  inarch  along  the  isthmus;  while  the  Athenian  fleet,  by  means 
ot*  the  harbor  of  Pegffi,  was  prepared  to  intercept  them  if  they  tried 
to  come  by  sea  across  the  Krissiean 'Gulf,  by  which  way  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  come  out.  Near  Tanagra  a  blood}''  battle  took 
place  between  the  two  armies,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  were  vic- 
torious, chiefly  from  the  desertion  of  the  Thessalian  horse  who 
passed  over  to  them  in  the  very  heat  of  the  engagement.  But 
though  the  advantage  was  on  their  side,  it  was  not  sufficiently 
decisive  to  favor  the  contemplated  rising  in  Attica.  Nor  did  the 
Peloponuesians  gain  anything  by  it  except  an  undisturbed  retreat 
oVer  the  high  lands  of  Geraneia.  after  having  partially  ravaged  the 
Megarid. 

H.  G.  n.-14 
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Though  the  battle  of  Tanngra  was  a  defeat,  yet  there  were  circmn- 

Btances  couiiectc  d  Avitli  it  which  rendered  its  effects  highly  beneficial 
to  Athens.  Tlie  ostracized  Kimon  presented  liirnself  on  the  Held,  as 
soon  as  the  anny  had  passed  over  the  bonndaries  of  Attica,  request- 
mg  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  his  station  as  a  Loplite  and  fight  in  Ihe 
ranks  of  his  tribe — the  (Eiieis.  But  sucli  ^vas  tiie  belief,  eiitertained 
by  the  members  of  the  senate  and  by  his  j-olitical  enemies  present, 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  consi)iracy  known  to  be  on  foot, 
that  permission  was  reiused  and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  In  depart- 
ing he  conjured  liis  ])ersonal  friends,  Euthippns  (of  the  ddiie  Ana- 
]di]ystus)  and  others,  toljcliave  in  such  a  manner  as  might  wipe  away 
the'stain  resting  upon  liis  lidelity,  and  in  part  also  upon  theirs.    His 

friends  retained  his  pano}>ly  and  assigned  to  it  the  station  in  the 
ranks  which  he  woidd  hin'.self  have  occupied:  they  tlien  (jntered  the 
engagement  with  desperate  resolution  and  one  hundrtd  of  them  fell 
side  by  side  in  their  ranks.  Perikles  on  his  part,  who  was  present 
among  the  hopiites  of  his  own  tribe  the  Akamantis,  aware  of  this 

applieation  and  repulse  of  Kimon,  thougiit  it  incumbent  upoi^  liim  to 
displjiy  not  merely  his  ordinary  ]i(Tsonal  courage,  but  an  luiusnal 
recklessness  of  life  and  safety,  though  it  hapjH^ned  tliat  he  escaped 
nnwounded.  All  these  incidents  brouglit  about  a  generous  syn)pa- 
thy  and  spirit  of  compromise  among  the  contending  ])arties  at 
Athens;  while  the  uj^shakcn  patriotism  of  Kimon  and  liis  friends 
dis(;ountenanced  and  disarmed  those  conspirators  who  liad  entered 
into  correspondence  with  tlie  enemy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  roused 
a  repentant  admiration  toward  the  ostracized  leader  himself.  Such 
>Yas  the  happy  working  of  this  new  sentiment  that  a  decree  was 
shortly  proposed  and  carried — proposed  too  by  Pci'ikles  himself — to 

abridge  the  ten  years;  of  Kimon's  ostracism,  and  pernnt  his  imme- 
diate return.  We  may  recollect  that  under  circi;mslances  partly 
analogous,  Themistokles  had  hiniRelf  proposed  the  restoration  of  liis 
rival  Aristeides  from  ostracism,  a  little  before  tlie  battle  of  Salamis; 
and  in  both  cases,  the  suspc\ision  of  enmity  between  the  two  leaders 
was  i)artly  the  sign,  partly  also  tlie  auxiliary  cause,  of  reconciliation 
and  renewed  fi'aternity  among  the  general  l)ody  of  citizens.  It  was 
a  moment  analogous  to  that  salutary  impulse  of  comju'omise,  and 
harmony  of  parties,  which  followed  the  extinction  of  the  Oligarchy 
of  Four'  Hundred,  forty-six  veaYs  afterward,  and  on  w  Inch  Thucyd- 
ides  dwells  emphatically  as  the  salvation  of  Athens  in  her  distress — 
n  itioment  rare  in  free  communities  generally,  not  less  than  among 

the  jealous  competitors  for  political  ascendency  at  Atiiens. 

Bo  powerful  was  this  burst  of  fresh  patriolisut  a)td  uTianimity  after 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  which  produced  the  recall  of  Kimon  and 
appears  to  have  overlaid  the  pre-existing  conspiracy,  that  the  Atheni- 
ans were  quickly  in  a  coiidilion  to  wipe  oil  the  stain  of  their  defeat. 
It  was  on  the  sixty-second  day  after  the  battle  thai  they  undertook 
an  aggressive  march  under  Myrouidcs  into  Ba^otia:  the  extreme  pre- 
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cision  of  this  date — being  the  single  case  throughout  the  summary  of 
events  between  the  Pei*sian  and  l^eloponnesian  w  ars  wiierein  Thucj^d- 
ides  is  thus  precise — marks  how  strong  an  impression  it  made  upon 
the  memory  of  the  Athenians.  At  the" battle  of  (Enophyta,  engaged 
against  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Boeotian  forces — or,  if  Diodorus  is 
to  be  trusted,  in  two  battles,  of  which  that  of  (Enophyta  was  the  last— 

Myionides  was  completely  victorious.  The  Athenians  became  masters 
of  Thebes  as  well  as  of  the  remaining  Boeotian  towms:  reversing  all 
the  arrangements  recently  made  b}"  Sparta — establishing  democratic  i 
governments — and  forcing  the  aristocratic  leaders,  favorable  to 
Theban  ascendency  and  Lacedaemonian  connection,  to  become 
exiles.  Nor  was  it  only  Boeotia  which  the  Athenians  thus  acquired: 
Phokis  and  Lokris  were  both  successively  added  to  the  list  of  their 
dependent  allies — the  former  being  in  the  main  friendly  to  Athens 
and  not  disinclined  to  the  change,  while  the  latter  were  so  decidedly 
hostile  that  one  hundred  of  their  chiefs  were  detained  and  sent  to 
Athens  as  hostages.  Tlie  Athenians  thus  extended  their  influence — 
maintained  through  internal  party  management,  backed  by  the  dread 
of  interference  from  without  in  case  of  need — from  the  borders  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  including  both  Megara  and  Pegae,  to  the 
strait  of  Thermo  pyla3. 

These  important  acquisitions  were  soon  crowned  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Long  Walls  and  the  conquest  of  ^giua.  That  island, 
doubtless  starved  out  its  protracted  blockade,  was  forced  to  capit- 
ulate on  condition  of  destroying  its  fortifications,  surrendering  all 
its  ships  of  war,  and  submitting  to  annual  tribute  as  a  dependent  ally 
of  Athens.  The  reduction  of  this  once  powerful  maritime  city 
marked  Athens  as  mistress  of  the  sea  on  the  Peloponnesian  coast  not 
less  than  on  the  JEgian.  Fler  admiral  Tolmides  displayed  her  strength 
by  sailing  round  Peloponnesus,  and  even  b3^  the  insult  of  burning 
the  Lacedaemonian  ports  of  Mcthone  and  of  Gythiam.  He  took  Chal- 
kis,  a  possession  of  the  Corinthians,  and  Naupaktus,  belonging  to 
the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthin  Gulf,  disem- 
barked troops  near  Sikyon,  with  some  advantage  in  a  battle  against 
opponents  from  that  town,  and  either  gained  or  forced  into  the 
Athenian  alliance  not  only  Zakynthus  and  Kephalienia,  but  also 
some  of  the  towns  of  Acliaia;  for  we  afterward  find  these  latter 
attached  to  Athens  without  knowing  when  the  connection  began. 
During  the  ensuing  year  the  Athenians  renewx^d  their  attack  upon 

Sikj^on  with  a  force  of  1000  hopiites  under  Perikles  himself,  sailing 
from  the  Megarian  harb  )r  of  Pegte  in  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  This  emi- 
nent  man,  however,  gained  no  greater  advantage  than  Tolmides — 
defeating  the  Sikvonian  forces  in  the  Held  and  driving  them  within 
their  walls.  He  afterward  made  an  expedition  into  Akarnania,  tak- 
ing the  Ach«an  allies  in  addition  to  his  own  forces,  but  miscarried 
in  his  attack  on  CEniadie  and  accomplished  nothing.  Nor  w^ere  the 
Athenians  more  successful  in  a  march  undertaken  this  same  year 
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against  Thessaly,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Orestes,  one  of  the 
exiled  princes  or  nobles  of  Pliarsalus.    Though  they  took  with  them 

an  imposing  force,  including  their  Boeotian  and  Phokian  allies,  the 
powerful  Thessalian  cavalry  forced  them  to  keep  in  a  compact  body 
and  confined  them  to  the  ground  actually  occupied  by  their  hoplites: 
while  all  their  attempts  against  the  city  failed,  and  their  hopes  of 

1^ internal  rising  were  disappointed. 

'  Had  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  Thessaly,  they  would  have 
acquired  to  their  alliance  nearly  the  whole  of  extra-Peloponnesian 
Greece.  But  even  williout  Thessaly  their  power  was  prodigious,  and 
had  now  attained  a  maxhnum  height  from  which  it  never  varied 
except  to  decline.  As  a  counterbalancing  h^ss  againf;t  so  many  suc- 
cesses, we  have  to  reckon  their  ruinous  defeat  in  Egypt,  after  a  war 

of  six  years  against  the  Persians  (n.c.  460-455).  At  first  they  liad 
gained  brilliant  advantages,  in  conjunction  with  the  insurgent  prince 
Inaros;  expelling  the  Persians  from  all  Memphis  except  the  strong- 
est part  called  the  White  Fortress.  And  such  was  the  alarm  of  the 
Persian  king  Artaxerxes  at  the  presence  of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt, 
that  he  sent  Megabyzus  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Sparta,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invade  Attica.  This  envoy 
however  failed,  and  an  aiigmenicd  Persian  force,  being  sent  to 
Egypt  under  Megabyzus,  sonT  of  Zopyrus,  drove  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  out  of  ^Memphis  into  the 
island  of  the  Nile  called  Prosopitis.  Here  they  were  blocked  up  for 
eighteen  months,  until  at  length  Megabyzus  turned  the  arm  of  the 
river,  laid  the  channel  dry,  and  stormed  the  island  by  land.  A  very 
few  Athenians  escaped  by  land  to  Kyrene:  the  rest  were  either  slain 
or  made  captive,  and  Inaros  himself  was  crucified.  And  the  calam- 
ity of  Athens  was  further  aggravated  by  the  arrival  of  fifty  fresh 
Athenian  ships,  which,  coming  after  the  defeat,  but  without  being 
aware  of  it,  sailed  into  the  IVIendesian  branch  of  the  ISile,  and  thus 
fell  unawares  into  the  power  of  the  Persians  and  Phoenicians;  very 
few  either  of  the  ships  or  men  escaping.  The  whole  of  Egypt 
became  again  subject  to  the  Persians,  except  Amyrta}us,  who  con- 
trived by  retiring  into  the  inaccessible  fens  still  to  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence. One  of  the  largest  armaments  ever  sent  forth  by  Athens 
and  her  confederacy  was  thus  utterly  ruined. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  in 
Eirypt,  and  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus  by  Tolmides, 
that  the  internal  war,  carried  on  by  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the 
Helots  or  Messenians  at  Ithome,  ended.  These  besieged  men,  no 
longer  able  to  stand  out  against  a  protracted  blockade,  were  forced 
to  abandon  this  last  fortress  of  ancient  IVIesseni^n  independence, 
stipulating  for  a  safe  retreat  from  Peloponnesus  with  their  wives  and 
families;  with  the  proviso  that  if  any  one  of  them  ever  returned  to 
Peloponnesus,  he  should  become  the  slave  of  the  first  person  who 

seized  him.    They  were  established  by  Tolmides  at  Naupaktus 
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(recently  taken  by  the  Athenians  from  the  Ozolian  Lokrians)  where 
thev  will  be  found  rendering  goocl  service  to  Athens  m  the  following 


they 

wars. 


After  the  victory  of  Ta^iagra,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  further 
expeditions  out  of  Peloponnesus  for  several  succeedin<-  years,  not  even 
to  prevent  Boeotia  and  Phokis  from  being  absorbed  into  the  Athenian 
alliance  The  reason  of  this  remissness  lay,  partly,  m  their  general 
Character;  partly  in  the  continuance  of  the  siege  of  Ithonie   which 

occupied  them  at  home;  but  still  more,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Athenians,  masters  of  the  Megarid,  were  in  occupation  of  the  road 
over  the  hi^^h  lands  of  Geraneia,  and  could  therefore  obstruct  the 
march  of  aSy  army  out  from  Peloponnesus.^    Even  after  the  sur- 
render of  Ithome,  the  Lacedaemonians  remained  inactive  for  three 
years   after  which  time  a  formal  truce  was  concluded  wiUi  Athens 
bv  the  Peloponnesians  generally,  for  five  years  longer.     This  truce 
was  concluded  in  a  great  degree  through  the  influence  of  Ivimon, 
who  was  eager  to  resume  effective  operations  against  ^le  Persians ; 
w  lile  it  was  not  less  suitable  to  the  political  interest  of  Perikles  that 
his  most  distinguished  rival  should  be  absent  on  torei-n  service,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  his  influence  at  home.     Accordingly  Kimon, 
Imvin-  equipped  a  fleet  of  200  triremes  from  Athens  and  her  con- 
Siates   set  sail  for  Cyprus,  from  whence  he  dispatched  sixty  ships 
to  E-ypt'  at  the  request  of  the  insurgent  prince  AmyrUTus,  who  was 
sUll  imUAtaining  himself  against  f  \e  P^-^^^^^^-j;  ,f  ^^.  f  1^^^^^ 
with  the  remaining  armament  he  laid  siege  to  Kitmm.     In  tie  pi  Ose- 
cution  of  this  siege,  he  died  either  of  disease  or  of  a  wound.      The 
armament    under  his  successor  Anaxikrates,  became  so  embarrassed 
f^w^uit  of  provisions,  that  they  abandoned  the  undertalung  alto- 
o-ethcr    and  went  to  fight  the   Phoenician   and  Kilikian  fleet  near 
iahmis  in  Cyprus.     They  were  here  victorious,   first  on  sea  and 
afterwards  on  land,  though  probably  not  on  the  same  ^^^^3%/^  ^t 
Uie  Eurymedon;  after  which  they  returned  home,  followed  by  the 
sixty  ships  which  had  gone  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aidmg 

^  From  this  time  forward  no  further  operations  were  undertaken  by 
Athens  and  her  confederacy  against  the  Persians.  And  it  appears 
tliat  rconvention  was  concluded  between  them,  whereby  the  Great 
Sc'on  hL  P^^^^^  promised  two  things:  To  leave  free,  undisturbed 
^nd  untaxed  the  Asiatic  maritime  Greeks,  not  sending  troops  within 
r-iv^nS^  of  the  coast:  To  refrain  from  sendmg  any  shijDS  of 
wareither  westward  of  Phaselis  (others  place  the  boundary  at  he 
rhelidonean  islands,  rather  more  to  the  westward)  or  within  the 
Kvanean^^^^^^  confluence  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  with  the 
Euxhie  On  their  side  the  Athenians  agreed  to  leave  him  in  undis- 
Hiuxiue.      v^u  iiicii  Tr7<_,.^*       TToU  oc    on    Atbpninn   of 
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tlien  in  alUiince  with  Athens,  took  tlie  opportunity  of  goini^  thither 
at  the  same  time  to  renew  the  friendly  understandino;  which  their 
(!ity  had  estubHshed  with  Xerxes  at  tlie  period  of  his  invasion  of 
Greece. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  treaties  after  hostility,  this  conven- 
tion did  little  more  than  recognize  the  existing  state  of  things,  with- 
out introducing  any  new  advantage  or  disadvantage  on  either  side, 
or  calling  for  any  measures  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  it.  Wcv 
may  hence  assign  a  reasonable  ground  for  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  '^ 
who  does  not  even  notice  the  convention  as  Laving  been  made:  we 
are  to  recollect  always  that  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars  he  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  glance 
brieily  at  tiie  main  events.  But  the  boastful  and  inaccurate  authors 
of  the  ensuing  century,  orators,  rlietors,  and  historians,  indulged  in 
SO  much  exaggeration  and  untruth  respecting  this  convention,  both 
as  to  diite  and  as  to  details,  and  extolled  as  something  so  glorious 
the  fact  of  having  imposed  such  hard  conditions  on  the  Great  King, 
that  they  have  raised  a  suspicion  against  themselves.  Especially 
they  have  occasioned  critics  to  ask  the  very  natural  question,  how 
this  splendid  aciiievement  of  Athens  came  to  be  left  unnoticed  by 
Thucydides?  Now  the  answer  to  such  question  is,  that  the  treaty 
itself  was  really  of  no  great  moment:  it  is  the  slate  of  facts  and  rela- 
tions implied  in  the  treaty,  and  existing  substantially  before  it  was 
concluded,  which  constitutes  the  real  glory  of  Athens.  But  to  the 
hiter  writers  the  treaty  stood  forth  as  the  legible  evidence  of  facts 
which  in  their  time  were  past  and  gone:  wliile  Thucydides  and  his 

contemporaries,  living  in  the  actual  fullness  of  the  Athenian  empire, 
would  certainly  not  appeal  to  the  treaty  as  an  evidence,  and  might 
well  pass  it  over  even  as  an  event,  when  studying  to  condense  the 
iiarnitive.  Though  Thucydides  has  not  uientioned  the  treaty,  he 
says  nothing  which  disproves  its  reality,  and  much  which  is  in  fidl 
harmony  with  it.  For  we  may  show  even  from  him — 1.  That  all 
open  and  direct  hostilities  between  Athens  and  Persia  ceased  after 
the  last  mentioned  victories  of  the  Athenians  near  Cyprus:  that  this  ; 
island  is  renounced  by  Athens,  not  being  included  by  Thucydides  in  i 
Lis  catalogue  of  Athenian  allies  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and 
that  no  further  aid  is  given  by  Athens  to  the  revolted  Amyrtteus  in 
Egypt.  2.  That  down  to  the  time  v.dien  the  Athenian  power  was 
prostrated  by  the  ruinous  failure  at  Syracuse,  no  ti'ibute  was  collected 
by  the  Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coast,  nor  were  Persian  ships  of  war  allowed  to  appear  in  the  waters 
of  the  ^Egean,  nor  was  the  Persian  king  admitted  to  be  sovereign  of 

tlie  couiitry  down  to  the  coast.    Granting,  therefore,  that  we  were 

even  bound  from  the  silence  of  Thucydides  to  infer  that  no  treaty 
was  concluded,  w^e  should  still  be  obliged  also  to  infer,  from  his  pos- 
itive averments,  that  a  state  of  historical  faet,  such  as  the  treaty 
acknowledged  and  prescribed,  became  actually  realized.     But  wheu 
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we  reflect,  further,  that  Herodotus  certifies  the  visit  of  Kallias  and 
other  Athenian  envoys  to  the  court  of  Susa,  we  can  assign  no  other 
explanation  of  such  visit  so  probable  as  the  reaUty  of  this  treaty. 
Certainly  no  envoys  would  have  gone  thither  during  a  state  of  rec- 
ognized war;  and  tiiough  it  may  be  advanced  as  possible  that  they 
may  have  gone  with  the  view  to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  yet  not  have 
succeeded— this  would  be  straining  the  limits  of  possibility  beyond 

f  what  is  reasonable. 

'^  We  may,  therefore,  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  treaty  between 
Athens  and  Persia,  improperly  called  the  Kimonian  treaty:  improp- 
erly, since  not  only  was  it  concluded  after  the  death  of  Kimou,  but 
the  Athenian  victoVies  by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  on  were 
gained  after  his  death.  Nay  more— the  probability  is,  that  if  Kimoa 
had  lived,  it  would  not  have  been  concluded  at  all.  For  his  interest 
as  well  as  his  glory  led  him  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia, 
since  he  was  no  match  for  his  rival  Perikles  either  as  a  statesman  or 
as  an  orator,  and  could  only  maintain  his  popularity  by  the  same 
means  whereby  he  had  earned  it— victories  and  plunder  at  the  cost 
of  the  Persians.  His  death  insured  more  complete  ascendency  to 
Perikles,  whose  policy  and  character  were  of  a  cast  altogether  oppo- 
site: while  even  Thucydides,  son  of  Milesias,  who  succeeded  Kimon 
his  relation  as  leader  of  the  anti-Periklean  party,  was  also  a  man  of 
the  senate  and  public  assembly  rather  than  of  campaigns  and  con- 
quests. Averse  to  distant  enterprises  and  precarious  acquisitions, 
Perikles  was  only  anxious  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  Hellenic 
ascendency  of  Athens,  now  at  its  very  maximum.     He  was  well 

aware  tiiat  the  undivided  force  and  vigilance  of  Athens  would  not  be 
too  much  for  this  object— nor  did  they  in  fact  prove  sufficient,  as  ^ye 
shall  presently  see.  With  such  dispositions  he  was  naturally  glad 
to  conclude  a  peace,  w^hich  excluded  the  Persians  from  all  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  westward  of  the  Chelidoneans,  as  well  as  from  all  the 
waters  of  the  ^Egean,  under  the  simple  condition  of  renouncing  on 
the  part  of  Athens  further  aggressions  against  Cyprus,  Phoenicia, 
Kilikia,  and  Egypt.  The  Great  King  on  his  side  had  had  sufficient 
experience  of  Athenian  energy  to  fear  the  consequences  of  such 
aggressions,  if  prosecuted.  He  did  not  lose  much  by  relinquishing 
formally  a  tribute  which  at  the  time  he  could  have  little  hope  of  real- 
izing^, and  whieh  of  course  he  intended  to  resume  on  the  first  favorable 
opportunity.  Weighing  all  these  circumstances,  v/e  shall  fmd  that 
the  peace,  improperly  called  Kimonian,  results  naturally  from  the 
position  and  feelings  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Athens  was  now  at  peace  both  abroad  and  at  home,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Perikles,  with  a  great  empire,  a  great  fleet,  and  a 

great  accumulated  treasure.  The  common  fund  collected  from  the 
contributions  of  the  confederates,  and  originally  deposited  at  Delos, 
had  before  this  time  been  transferred  to  the  acropolis  at  Athens.  At 
what  precise  time  such  transfer  took  phicc,  vre  cannot  state     ISior 
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are  we  enabled  to  assign  the  successive  stages  whereby  the  confeder- 
acy,  chietiy  with  the  free-will  of  its  own  members,  became  transformed 
from  a  body  of  armed  and  active  warriors  under  the  guidiince  of 
Athens,  into  disarmed  and  passive  tribute-payers  defended  by  the  mili- 
tarv  force  of  Athens:  from  allies  free,  meeting  at  Delos,  and  self- 
determining,  into  subjects  isolated,  sending  their  annual  tribute,  and 
avvaitin<>-  Athenian  orders.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  change  l,:id 
been  made  before  this  time.  Some  of  the  more  resolute  of  the  allies 
had  tried  to  secede,  but  Athens  had  coerced  them  by  force,  ai.d 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  tribute-payers  without  ships  or 
defense.  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos  were  now  the  only  allies  tree  niul 
armed  on  the  original  footing.  Every  successive  change  of  an  armed 
ally  into  a  tributary — every  subjugation  of  a  seceder — tended  of  coui\^e 
to  cut  down  the  numbers  and  enfeeble  the  authority  of  the  Delian 
synod.  And  what  was  still  worse,  it  altered  the  reciprocal  relation 
and  feelings  both  of  Athens  and  her  allies— exalting  the  former  into 
something  like  a  despot,  and  degrading  the  latter  into  mere  passive 

subiects.  ^   ,       ,  .  ,         , 

Of  course  the  palpable  manifestation  of  the  change  must  have  been 
the  transfer  of  the  confederate  fund  from  Delos  to  Athens.  The 
only  circumstance  which  we  know  respecting  this  trausler  is,  that  it 

was  proposed  by  the  Samians— the  second  power  in  the  confederacy, 
inferior  only  to  Athens,  and  letist  of  all  likely  to  favor  any  job  or 
sinister  purpose  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  further  said  that  when  the 
Samians  proposed  it,  Aristeides  characterized  it  as  a  motion  unjust, 
but  useful:  we  may  reasonably  doubt,  however,  whether  it  was  made 
duYuvr  his  life-time.  When  the  synod  at  Delos  ceased  to  be  so  fully 
attended  as  to  command  respect— when  war  was  lighted  up  not 
only  with  Persia,  but  with  ^gina  and  Peloponnesus— the  Samians 
mi^^'ht  not  unnaturally  feel  that  the  large  accumulated  fund,  with  Us 
constant  annual  accessions,  would  be  safer  at  Athens  than  at  Delos, 
which  latter  island  would  require  a  permanent  garrison  and  squadron 
to  insure  it  against  attack.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Samians  proceeded,  when  we  find  them  connng  forward 
to  propose  the  transfer,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  not  displeas- 
in(>-  and  did  not  appear  unjust,  to  tiie  larger  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  that  it  was  no  high-handed  and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,  as  it  is  often  called,  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  JEgina,  and  the  consequences 
of  the  battle  of  (Phiophyta,  the  position  of  Athens  became  altered 
more  and  more.  She  acquired  a  large  catalogue  of  new  allies  partly 
tributary  like  ^o;ina— partly  in  the  same  relation  as  Chios,  Lesbos, 
and  Samos;  that  "is,  obliged'only  to  a  conformity  of  foreign  policy 
and  to  military  service.  In  this  last  category  were  Megara,  the 
Boeotian  cities,  the  Pliokians,  Lokrians,  etc.  All  these,  though  allu  s 
of  Athens  were  strancrers  to  Delos  and  the  confederacy  against 
Persia;   and  accordingly  that  confederacy  passed  insensibly  into 
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a  matter  of  history,  giving  place  to  the  new  conception  of  imperial 
Athens  with  her  extensive  list  of  allies,  partly  free,  partly  subject. 
Such  transition,  arising  spontaneously  out  of  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  confederates  themselves,  was  thus  materially  for- 
warded by  the  acquisitions  of  Athens  extraneous  to  the  confederacy. 
She  was  now  not  merely  the  first  maritime  state  in  Greece,  but  per- 
haps equal  to  Sparta  even  in  land-power— possessing  in  her  alliance 
Me<'ara  Boeotia,  Phokis,  Lokris,  together  with  Ach^ea  and  Iroezeu 
in  Peloponnesus.  Large  as  this  aggregate  already  was,  both  at  sea 
and  on  land,  yet  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  tribute,  and  still  more 
the  character  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  superior  to  all  Greeks 
in  that  combination  of  eneroy  and  discipline  which  is  the  grand 
cause  of  pro^-ress,  threatened  still  farther  increase.  Occupying  the 
Megarian  harbor  of  Peirae,  the  Athenians  had  full  means  of  naval 
action  on  both  sides  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus:  but  what  was  ot  still 
ffreater  importance  to  them,  by  their  possession  of  the  Megarid  and 
of  the  hi^'h  lands  of  Geraneia,  they  could  restrain  any  land-force 
from  marching  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  thus  (considering 
besides  their  mastery  at  sea)  completely  unassailable  in  Attica.    ^ 

Ever  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  Athens  had  been  advancing  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  power  and  prosperity  at  home,  as  well  as  of 

victory  and  ascendency  abroad— to  which  there  was  no  exception 
except  the  ruinous  enterprise  in  Egyi)t.  Looking  at  the  position 
of  Greece  therefore  about  488  b.c.,— after  the  conclusion  of  the  five 
years'  truce  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athens,  and  of  the 
so-called  Kimonian  peace  between  Persia  and  Athens,  a  discerning 
Greek  min-ht  well  calculate  ui)on  farther  aggrandizement  of  this 
imperial  sfatc  as  the  tendency  of  the  age.  And  accustomed  as  every 
Greek  was  to  the  conception  of  separate  town-autonomy  as  essential 
to  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  such  prospect  could  not  but  inspire  terror 
and  aversion  The  sympathy  of  the  Peloponnesians  for  the  islanders 
and  ultra-maritime  states,  who  constituted  the  original  confederacy 
of  Atlu^ns  was  not  considerable.  But  when  the  Dorian  island  of 
JFrnini  was  subjugated  also,  and  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
det^enscless  tributary,  they  felt  the  blow  sorely  on  every  ground. 
Tha  ancient  celebrity,  and  eminent  service  rendered  at  the  battle 
of  Salimis  of  this  memorable  island,  had  not  been  able  to  protect  it ; 
while  those  great  iE'/metan  families,  whose  victories  at  the  sacred 

festival-«mmes  Pindar  celebrates  in  a  large  proportion  of  his  odes, 
would  sm-ead  the  languaire  of  complaint-and  indignation  throughout 
their  numerous  -  guests"  in  every  Hellenic  city.  Of  course,  the 
same  anti-Athenian  feeling  would  pei^ade  those  Pebponnesian 
states  who  had  been  engaged  m  actual  hostility  with  Athens— Coi- 
inth  Sikyon  Epidaurus,  etc.,  as  well  as  Sparta,  the  once-recognized 
head  of  Hellas,  but  now  tacitly  degraded  from  her  pre-eminence, 
baffled  in  her  projects  respecting  Boeotia,  and  exposed  to  the  burn- 
in- of  her  port  at  Gythium  without  being  able  even  to  retaliate  upon 
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Attica.  riUlin.!:  all  t'lose  circumstances  together,  we  may  compre- 
lie!id  the  poAvevi'iil  feelini;  of  dislike  and  apprehension  now  diiTiised 
so  widelv  over  Greece  aixidiist  the  upstart  despot  city;  whose  ascend- 
ency, newly  ac(|iiired,  maintained  by  superior  force,  and  not  recog- 
nized as  leghiniate  —  threatened  neVcrlheless  still  farther  increase, 
bixteen  venrs  hence,  this  same  sentiment  will  be  found  exploding 
into  the'^PeloponiK  siau  war.  But  it  became  rooted  in  the  Greek 
mind  during  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  when  Athens 
was  much  more  formidable  than  she  had  come  to  be  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  war.  \i  e  can  hardly  explain  or  appreciate  the 
ideas  of  that  later  period,  unless  we  take  them  as  handed  down  from 
the  earlier  date  of  the  five  years'  truce  (about  451-446  B.C.). 

Formidable  as  the  Athenian  empire  both  really  was  and  appeared 
to  be,  however,  this  wide-spread  feeling  of  antipathy  proved  still 
stronger,  so  that  instead  of  the  threatened  increase,  the  empire 
underwent  a  most  material  diminution.  This  did  not  ari-^e  from  the 
attack  of  open  enemies;  for  during  the  fiv('  years'  truce,  Sparta 
undertxx)k  only  one  movement,  ami  that  not  against  Attica:  she  sent 
troops  to  Delphi,  in  an  expedition  dignilied  with  tlie  name  of  the 
Sticred  War— expelled  the  Piiokians,  who  had  assumed  to  themselves 
the  manauement  of  the  temple— and  restored  it  to  the  native  Del- 
])hians.  To  this  the  Athenians  made  no  direct  opposition:  but  as 
soon  as  the  Lacediemonians  were  gone,  they  themselves  marched 
thither  ami  placed  the  temple  a.ii,ain  in  the  hands  of  the  Phokians, 
who  were  then  their  allies.  The  Delphians  were  members  of  the 
Piiokian  league,  and  there  was  a  dispute  of  old  standing  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  temple— whether  it  belonged  to  them  separ- 
ately or  to  the  Phokians  collectively.  The  favor  of  those  who 
adniinistered  it  counted  as  an  element  of  considerable  moment  in 
Grecian  politics;  the  svmpathies  of  the  leading  Delphians  led  them 
to  embrace  the  side  of  Spartti,  but  the  Athenians  now  lioped  to 
counteract  this  tendencvby  means  of  their  preponderance  in  Phokis. 
We  are  not  told  that  t'he^Laoeda^monians  took  any  ulterior  step  in 
consequence  of  their  views  being  frustrated  by  Athens— a  significant 
evidence  of  the  ])oUtics  of  tha.t  day. 

The  blow  which  brought  down  the  Athenian  empire  from  this 
its  irreatest  exaltation  was  struck  by  the  subjects  themselves.  The 
Athenian  ascendency  over  B(iH)tia,  Phokis,  Lokris,  and  Eiibd-a  was 
maintained,  not  by  means  of  garrisons,  but  througli  domestic  parties, 
favorable  to  Athens,  and  a  i;uit:d)le  form  of  goverinnent— just  in  the 
same  way  as  Sparta  maintained  her  inlluence  over  her  Peloponnesian 
allies.  After  the  victory  of  G^hiophyta,  the  Athenians  had  broken 
up  tiie  governments  in  the  Bceotian  cities  established  by  Sparta 
before  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  and  converted  them  into  democracies 
at  Thebes  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  previous  leading  men  had 
thus  been  sent  into  exile:  and  as  the  same  process  had  taken  place  in 
Phokis  and  Lokris,  there  was  at  this  time  a  considerable  aggregate 
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body  of  exiles,  Boeotian,  Phokian,  Lokrian,  Euboean,  ^ginetan, 
etc.,  all  bitterly  hostile  to  Athens,  and  ready  to  join  in  any  attack 
upon  her  power.  We  learn  farther  that  the  democracy  established 
at  Thebes  after  the  battle  of  G^nophyta  was  ill-conducted  and  disor- 
dei'ly:  which  circumstance  laid  open  Boeotia  still  farther  to  the 
schemes  of  assailants  on  the  watch  for  every  weak  point. 

These  various  exiles,  all  joining  their  forces  and  concerting  meas- 
ures with  their  partisans  in  the  interior,  succeeded  in  mastering 
Orchomeims,  Cha^roneia,  and  some  other  less  important  places  in 
Boiotia.  The  Athenian  general  Tolmides  marched  to  expel  them, 
with  1000  Athenian  hopUtes  and  an  auxiliary  body  of  allies.  It 
appears  that  this  march  was  undertaken  in  haste  and  rashness.  The 
hoplites  of  Tolmides,  principally  youthful  yolunteers  and  belonging 
to  the  best  families  of  Athens,  disdained  the  enemy  too  much  to 
await  a  larger  and  more  connuanding  force:  nor  would  the  people 
listen  even  to  Pciikles,  when  he  admonished  them  that  the  march 

would  be  full  of  hazard,  and  adjured  them  not  to  attempt  it  without 
greater  numbers  as  well  as  greater  caution.  Fatally  indeed  were  his 
predictions  justiiied.  Thougli  Tolmides  was  successful  in  his  first 
enterprise— the  recapture  of  Chxroneia,  wherein  he  placed  a  garrison 
—yet  in  his  march,  probably  incautious  and  disorderly,  when  depart- 
ing from  that  place,  he  Avas  surprised  and  attacked  unawares,  near 
Koroneia,  by  the  united  body  of  exiles  and  their  partisans.  No 
defeat  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete  or  ruinous.  Tol- 
mides himself  was  slain,  together  with  many  of  the  Athenian  hop- 
lites, while  a  large  number  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  In  order 
to  recover  these  prisoners,  who  belonged  to  the  best  families  in  the 
city,  the  Athenians  submitted  to  a  convention  whereby  they  agreed 
to  evacuate  Boeotia  altogether.  In  all  the  cities  of  that  cotmtry  the 
exiles  were  restored,  the  democratical  government  overthrown,  and 
Boeotia  was  transformed  from  an  ally  of  Athens  into  her  bitter  enemy. 
Long  indeed  did  the  fatal  issue  of  this  action  dvrell  in  the  memory 
of  the  Athenians,  and  inspire  them  with  an  apprehension  of  BcBotian 

superiority  in  heavy  armor  on  land.  But  if  the  hoplites  under 
Tolmides  had  been  all  slain  on  the  field,  their  death  would  probably 
liave  been  aven2:ed  and  Ba?otia  would  not  have  been  lost— whereas 
in  the  case  of  living  citizens,  the  Athenians  deemed  no  sacrifice 
too  great  to  redeem  them.  We  shall  discover  hereafter  in  the  Lace- 
da3moni^ms  a  feeling  very  similar  respecting  their  brethren  captured 
at  Sphakteria. 

The  calamitous  consequences  of  this  defeat  came  upon  Athens 
in  thick  and  rapid  succession.  The  united  exiles,  having  carried 
their  point  in  Boeotia,  proceeded  to  expel  the  philo- Athenian  govern- 
ment both  from  Phokis  and  Lokris,  and  to  carry  the  flame  of  revolt 

into  Euhoea.  To  this  imi>ortant  island  Perikles  himself  proceeded 
forthwith,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
complete  the  reconquest,  he  was  summoned  home  by  news  of  a  still 
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more  formidable  character.  The  Megarians  had  T^'^lt/'i, ^'•OfP^^t^J^"^ 
Bv  a  conspiracy  previously  planued,  a  division  of   hoplites  from 
Corialh?  sTyon,  and  Epidaurus,  was  already  admitted  as  garri.ou 
in°o  the  r  city:  the  Athenian  soldiers  who  kept  watch  over  the  long 
walls  had  been  overpowered  and  slain,  except  a  few  who  escaped 
into  the  fortified  port  of  Ni«Ba.    As  if  to  nialie  the  Athenians  at  once 
sensil  e  how  seriously  this  disaster  affected  them,  by  tlirowmg  open 
the  road  over  Geraneia-Pleistoauax  king  of  Sparta  was  announced 
as  a  rc^dv  on  his  march  for  an  invasion  of  Attica.     He  did  in  truih 
conduct  an  army,  of  mixed  Laceda;monians  and  Peloponnesinn  allies, 
fnto  At  i  a  as  t'ar  as  the  neighborhood  of  Eleusias  and  the  Thriasmn 
S-dn      He  was  a  very  y<.un|man,  so  that  a  Spartan  of  mature  years 
kieandrides     ad  been  attached  to  him  by  the  Ephors  as  adjutant  and 
rouusel 0.^      Perikles  (it   is   said)  persuaded   both   the  one  and  the 
o~by  means  of  large  bribes,  to  evacuate  Atlica  \nthout  advauc- 

inc  to  iuicns.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whcthpr  they  had  force 
InoiMi  to  adventure  so  fa/ into  the  interior,  auf^'e  shal  hereafter 
observe  the  great  precautions  with  which  Archidamus  thought  it 
neceslary  to  conduct  his  invasion,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneslm  war,  though  at  the  head  of  a  more  commanding  force 
?feverthcless,  on  their  return,  the  Lacedemonians,  beheynig  that 
ttiey  might  have  achieved  it,  found  both  of  them  guiltv  of  corrup- 
tion Both  were  banished:  Kleandrides  never  came  back,  and  Pleis- 
toanax  himself  lived  for  a  long  time  in  sanctuary  near  the  temple  of 
Ath(fne  at  Tegea,  until  at  length  he  procured  his  restoration  by  lam- 
periU  with  the  Pythian  priestess,  and  by  bringing  her  bought 
admonitions  to  act  upon  the  authorities  at  Sparta  Pp,.ikles 

So  soon  as  the  Laccdajmonians  had  retired  from  Attica  Peuk^s 
returned  with  his  forces  to  Eubrea,  and  reconquered  he  island  com- 
SetelV     With  that  caution  which  always  distinguished  him  as  a 
ndlharV  man  so  opposite  to  the  fatal  rashness  of  Tolm.des  he  took 
whfm  an  overwhelming  force  of  fifty  triremes  and  5000  hoplites. 
,He  admitted  most  of  the  Euboean  towns  to  surrender,  altenug  the  g ov- 
'frnment  of  Chalkis  by  the  expulsion  of  the  wealthy  obgarehy  called 
the  Hippobotffi.     But  the  inhabitants  of  Ilistisea  at  the  no.lh  of  the 
sland  who  had  taken  an  Athenian  merchantman  and  niassacred  all 
the  crew  were  more  severely  dealt  with-the  free  population  being 
ail  or  iiTgrlat  part  expelled,  and  the  land  distributed  among  Athenian 

klcruchs  or  out-settled  citizens.  x    •       a  iu„„o  ♦«  n.o 

Yet  the  reconquest  of  Euboea  was  far  from  restoring  Athens  to  the 
Bosition  which  she  had  occupied  before  the  fatal  engagement  of 
Kneia  Her  land-empire  was  irretrievably  gone,  together  with  her 
recently  acquired  influence  over  the  Delphian  o'-acle ;  and  she  reverted 
to  her  former  condition  of  an  exclusively  maritime  potentate.  For 
tho  i-h  si."  still  continued  to  hold  Nisaja  and  Pegfc  yet  l>er  commu- 
I.  cat!  n  with  the  latter  harbor  was  now  cut  off  by  the  loss  of  Megara 
and    tb  appertaining  territory,  so  that  she  thus  lost  her  means  of 
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acting  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  of  protecting  as  well  as  of  con- 
straining her  allies  in  Achaia.  Nor  was  the  port  of  Nissea  of  much 
value  to  her,  disconnected  from  the  city  to  which  it  belonged,  except 
as  a  post  for  annoying  that  city. 

Moreover  the  precarious  hold  which  she  possessed  over  unwilling 

allies  liad  been  demonstrated  in  a  manner  likely  to  encourage  similar 

attempts  among  her  maritime  subjects;  '^»e'"Pt^:^:'"<^l^  ^;""'^.3 
be  secon.led  by  Peloponnesian  armies  invading  Att.ea.     Ihe  feai  of 
such  a  combination  of  embarrassments,  and  especially  of  an  irresisti- 
ble enemy  carrying  ruin  over  the  flourishing  territory  n.uud  Eleusis 
and  Athens   was  at  this  moment  predominant  in  the  Athenian  mind. 
We  shall  find  Perikles,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesinn  war 
fourteen  years  afterward,  exhausting  all  Ins  persuasivj3  force,  and 
not  succeeding  without  great  difficulty,  in  prevailing  upon  his  coun- 
trvmen  to  encfure  the  hardship  of  invasion-even  in  defense  of  their 
maritime  empire,  and  when  events  had  been  gradually  fo  ripe^nng  as 
to  render  the  prospect  of  war  familiar,  if  not  incvitab  e.     But  the 
late  series  of  m  sfortunes  had  burst  upon  them  so  rap.dly  and  unex- 
pectedlv   as  to  discourage  even  Athenian  confidence,  and  to  render 
L  Sect  of  continued  war  full  of  gloom  and  danger.     The  pru- 
dence of  Perikles  would  doubtless  counsel  the  surrender  of  their 
remaining  landed  possessions  or  alliances,  which  had  now  become 
unprofitable,  in  order  to  purchase  peace.     But  we  may  be  sure  that 
noC  short  of  extreme  temporary  despondency  could  have  induced 
«?e  Athenian  assembly  to  listen  to  such  advice,  and  to  accept  the 
inf'lorious  peace  which  followed.     A  truce  for  thirty  years  was  con- 
cluded wi  h  Sparta  and  her  allies,  in  the  beginning  of  445  B.C., 
Shereby  Athens  surrendered  Nisa^a,  Pega,.  Achaia  and  Troezen-thus 
Abandoning  Peloponnesus  altogether,  and  leaving  the  Megar.ans  (w,  h 
tei^  full  territory  and  their  two  ports)  to  be  included  among  the 

Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta.  ,       ,       j        •,•         t 

It  was  to  the  Megarians,  especially,  that  the  altered  position  of 
Athens  after  this  truce  was  owing:  it  was  their  secession  fro™  Attica 
and  iunction  with  the   Peloponnesians.  which  In.d  open  Attica  to 
invasion.     Hence  arose  the  deadly  hatred  on  the  part  of  tlie  Athenians 
towards  Megara,  manifested  during  the  ensuing  years— a  sentiment 
the  more  natural,  as  Megara  had  spontaneously  sought  the  al  lance  of 
Athens  a  few  years  before  as  a  protection  airainst  the  Coimthians 
and  had  then  afterward,  without  any  known  ill-usage  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  broken  off  from  the  alliance  and  become  l»er  enemv,  with 
the  fatal  consequence  of  rendering  her  vulnerable  on  tlie  land-side 
Under  such   circumstances  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
antipathy  of  the  Athenians  against  M.'gara  strongly  pronounced 
'nsomuch  that  the  system  of  exclusion  ^vhich  they  adoptexl^^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
her  was  amonir  the  most  prominent  causes  of  the  Pfl«ponnesiari  war 
nIvTunrace.!  what  we  may  call  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens 
down  tolhis  thirty  years'  truce,  we  must  notice  the  important  inter- 
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nal  and  constitutional  changes  which  she  had  exiXTicnced  during  the 
same  interval. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  JUDICIAL   CHANGES  AT  ATHENS  UNDER 

TEKIKLES. 

The  period  whicli  we  have  now  passed  over  appears  to  have  been 
that  in  which  the  democratical  cast  of  Atiienian  public  life  was  fir.-t 
brought  into  its  fullest  ])lay  and  development,  as  to  judicature,  legis- 
lation, and  administration. 

The  great  judicial  change  was  made  by  the  m.ethodical  distribntiou 
of  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  citizens  into  distinct  judicial  divisions, 
by  the  great  extension  of  their  direct  agency  in  that  department,  and 
by  the  assignment  of  a  constant  pay  to  every  citizen  so  encaged'.     It 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  even  under  the  democracy  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  and  until  tlie  time  succeeding  the  battle  of  Plata^a,  large  jx^w- 
ers  still  remained  vested  both  in  the  individual  archons  and  in  the 
senate  of  Areopagus  (which  latter  was  composed  exclusively  of  the 
past  archons  after  their  year  of  olliee,  sitting  in  it  for  life);  though 
the  check  exercised  by  the  general   body  of  citizens,  assembled  for 
law-making  in  the  Ekklesia  and  for  judging  in  ihe  Ileligea,  was  at  the 
same  time  materially  increased.     AVe  nmsl'farther  recollect,  that  the 
distinction  between  powers  administnitive  and  judicial,  so  highly 
valued  among  the  more  elaborate  governments  of  modern  Europe, 
since  the  political  speculations  of  the  last  century,  was  in  the  early- 
history  of  Athens  almost   unknown.     Like  the'^Roman  kings,  and 
the  Roman  consuls  before  the  appointment  of  the  Pia3tor,  the  Athe- 
nian archons  not  only  administered,  but  also  exercised  jurisdiction, 
voluntary  as  well  as  contentious — decided  disputes,  inquired   into 
-^crimes,  and  inflicted  punishment.     Of  the  same  mixed  nature  were 
the  functions  of  tlie  senate  of  Areopasrns,  and  even  of  the  annual 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  creation'of  Kleisthenes.     The  Strategi, 
too,  as  well  as  the  archons,  liad  doubtless  the  double  competence,  in 
reference  to^  military,  n?ival,  and  foreign  affairs,  of  issuing  orders 
and   of  punishing  by  their  own   autliority  disobedient  parities:  the 
imperium  of  the  magistrates,  generally,  enabled  them  to  enforce  their 
own  mandates  as  well  as  to  decide  *in  cases  of  doubt  whether  any 
private  citizen  had  or  h.ad  not  been  guilty  of  infringement.     Nor  v/ns 
there  any  appeal  from  these  magisterial  judgments:  though  the  mag- 
istrates were  subject,  under  the  Kleisthenian  constitution,  to  personal 
responsibility  for  their  general  behavior,  before  the  people  judicially 
assembled,  at  the  exi)iration  of  their  year  of  office— and  to  the  farther 
animadversion  of  the  Eiddcsia  (or  public  deliberative  assembly)  meet- 
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ino"  periodically  during  the  course  of  that  jcnr;  in  some  of  which 
as^mblies,  the  question  might  formally  be  raised  for  d(?posmg  any 
ma«-istrate  even  before  his  year  was  expired.  Still,  in  spite  of  such 
partial  checks,  the  accumulation,  in  the  same  hand,  of  powers  to 
administer,  judi>x\  punish,  and  decide  civil  dis})ules,  witliout  any 
other  canon  than  the  few  laws  then  existing,  and  wUhout  any 
appeal— must  have  been  painfully  felt,  and  must  have  often  led  to 
corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  dealing.  And  if  this  be  true  of 
individual  magistrates,  exposed  to  annual  accountability,  it  is  not 
"likely  to  have^beeu  less  true  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  which,  act- 
ing collectively,  could  hardly  be  rendered  accountable,  and  in  which 
the  members  sat  for  life.  ^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  shortly  after  the  return  or  the  expat- 
riated Athenians  from  Sabimis,  Aristeides  had  been  impelled  by  the 
6tion<''  democratical  sentiment  which  he  found  among  his  country- 
men %o  propose  the  abolition  of  all  pecuniary  qualificatioii  for  mag- 
istracies, so  as  to  render  every  citizen  legally  eligible.  Tliis^  innova- 
tion however,  was  chiefly  valuable  as  a  victory  and- as  an  mdex  ot 
the  predominant  sentiment.  Notwithstanding  the  enlarged  promiso 
of  eligibility,  little  change  probably  took  place  in  the  fact,  and  rich 
men  were  still  most  conTmonly  chosen.  Hence  the  magistrates,  pos- 
sessing the  large  powers  administrative  and  judicial  above  described 
—and'' still  more  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  which  eat  for  life— still 
belonging  almost  entirely  to  the  wealthier  class,  remained  animated 
more  or  less  with  the  same  oligarchical  interests  and  sympathies, which 
manifested  themselves  in  the  abuse  of  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the  democratical  seiiliment  among  the  mass  of  Atlieuians  went  on 

KteMdiJy  iuereasing  from  the  time  of  Aristeides  to  that  of  Perikles: 
Aihens  became  niore  and  more  maritime,  the  population  of  Pemxnis 
"au'nnented  iu  number  as  well  as  in  importance,  and  the  spirit  even 
of'^tiie  poorest  citizen  was  stimulated  by  that  collective  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  city  to  which  he  himself  individually  contributed, 
liefon;  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  reckoni?ig  from  the  battle  of  Pa- 
tera this  new  fervor  of  democratical  sentiment  made  itself  felt  m  the 
po'.iiieal  eoiitests  of  Athens,  and  found  able  champions  in  Perikles 
and  Ephialtes,  rivals  of  what  may  be  called  the  conservative  party 

beaiied  l)V  Kimoti.  .  -^    .,  -.        i      •   * 

We  have  no  positive  information  that  it  was  Perikles  who  mtro- 
dueed  the  lot,  in  ])lace  of  election,  for  the  choice  of  arohons  and 
various  other  magistrates.  But  the  change  must  have  been  intro- 
duced nearly  at  this  time,  and  with  a  view  of  cquali:ang  the  chaiiees 
of  ofiice  to^every  candidate,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  who  (^lose  to  give 
in  his  name  and  who  fulfilled  certain  personal  and  fanuly  conditions 
ascertained  in  the  dokimasy  or  preliminary  examiimtion.  but  it  wa3 
certainly  to  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  that  Athens  owed  the  elaborate 
constitution  of  her  popular  Dikastcries  or  Jury-courts  regularly  paid, 
which  exercised  so  important  an  inllucnce  upon  the  character  ot  the 
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citizens.  These  two  eminent  men  deprived  both  tlie  magistrates,  and 
tlie  seriate  of  Areopagus,  of  all  the  judicial  and  penal  competence 
which  they  had  hitherto  possessed,  save  and  except  the  power  of 
imposino-  a  small  tine.  This  iudicial  power,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
was  transferred  to  numerous  dikasts,  or  panels  of  jurors  selected  from 
the  citizens;  (),00()  of  whom  were  annually  drawn  by  lot,  sworn,  and 
then  distributed  into  ten  panels  of  500  each;  the  remainder  forming 
a  f'Uj)plement  in  case  of  vacancies.  The  ma«iistrate,  instead  of  decid- 
ing causes  or  inflicting  punishment  by  his  own  authority,  was  now 
constrained  to  impanela  jury— that  is,  to  submit  each  particular  case, 
which  might  call  for  a  penalty  greater  than  the  small  fine  to  which 
iie  was  competent,  to  the  jud'gment  of  one  or  other  among  these 
numerous  popular  dikasterics.  Which  of  the  ten  he  should  take 
was  determined  by  lot,  so  that  no  oije  knew  beforehand  uhat  dikas- 
tery  would  try  any  particular  cause.  The  magistrate  himself  presided 
over  it  during  the   trial  and  submitted  to  it  the  question  at  issue, 

together  with  the  results  of  his  own  preliminary  examination;  after 

which  came  the  speeches  of  accuser  and  jiccused,with  the  statements 
of  their  witnesses.  So  also  the  civil  judicature,  which  had  before 
been  exercised  in  controversies  between  man  and  man  by  the  archons, 
was  withdrawn  from  them  and  transferred  to  these  dikasteries  mider 
tlie  presidence  of  an  archon.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  system 
of  reference  to  arbitration,  for  private  causes,  was  extensively  applied 
at  Athens.  A  certain  number  of  public  arbitrators  were  'annually 
appointed,  to  one  of  whom  (or  to  some  other  citizen  adopted  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties),  all  private  disputes  were  submitted  in 
the  first  instance.  If  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  either  party  miiiht 
afterward  carry  the  matter  before  the  dikastery;  but  it  appears  that 
in  many  cases  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  was  acquiesced  in  with- 
out this  ultimate  resort. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  affirm  that  there  never  was  any  trial  by  the 
people  before  the  time  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes.  I  doubt  not  that 
before  their  time  the  numerous  judicial  assembly,  called  lleliaa,  pro- 
nouiiced  upon  charges  against  accountable  nuigistrates  as  well  as  upon 
various  other  accusations  of  public  importance;  and  perhai)s  in  some 
cases  separate  bodies  of  them  may  have  been  dra^vn  by  lot  f(^r  particu- 
lar trials.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  systematic  distribution  and 
constant  employment  of  the  numerous  dikasts  of  Athens  caimothave 
begun  before  the  age  of  these  two  statesmen,  since  it  was  only  then 
that  the  practice  of  paying  them  began.  For  so  large  a  sacrifice  of 
time  on  the  part  of  poor  men,  wherein  M.  Boeckh  states  (in  some- 
what exaggerated  language)  that  ''nearly  one-thiid  of  the  citizens 
sat  as  judges  every  day,"  cannot  be  conceived  without  an  assured 
remuneration.  From  and  after  the  time  of  Perikles,  these  dikasterii?s 
were  tlie  exclusive  assemblies  for  trial  of  all  causes  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  with  some  special  exceptions,  such  as  cases  of  homicide  and 
a  few  others:  but  before  Jiis  time,  the  greater  number  of  such  causea 
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had  been  adjudsred  either  by  individual  magistrates  or  by  the  senate 
of  Areopagus.  \Vc  may  therefore  conceive  how  great  and  important 
was  the  revolution  wrought  by  that  statesman,  when  he  first  organ- 
ized these  dikastic  assemblies  into  systematic  action,  and  transferred 
to  them  nearly  all  the  judicial  power  which  had  before  been  exercised 
by  magistrates  and  senate.  The  position  and  influence  of  these  latter 
became  radically  alterec^.  The  most  commanding  functions  of  the 
archon  were  abrogated,  so  that  he  retained  only  the  power  of  receiv- 
ing complaints,  incpiiring  into  them,  exercising  some  small  prelimi- 
nary interference  with  the  parties  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  or 
accusation,  fixing  the  day  for  trial,  and  presiding  over  the^  dikastic 
assembly  by  whom  peremptory  verdict  was  pronounced.  His  admin- 
istrative functions  remained  unaltered,  but  his  powers,  inquisitorial 
and  determininii:,  as  a  judge,  passed  away. 

In  reference  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  also,  the  changes  intro- 
duced were  not  less  considerable.  That  senate,  anterior  to  the  democ- 
racy in  point  of  date,  and  standing  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  life 

tenure,  appears  to  have  exercised  an  undefined  and  extensive  control 
which  long  continuance  had  gradually  consecrated.  It  was  invested 
with  a  kind  of  religious  respect,  and  believed  to  possess  mysterious 
traditions  emanating  from  a  divine  source.  Especially,  the  cognizaiice 
which  it  took  of  intentional  homicide  was  a  part  of  old  Attic  religion 
not  less  than  of  judicature.  Though  put  in  the  background  for  a 
time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  it  had  gradually  recovered 
itself  when  recruited  by  the  new  archons  under  the  Kleisthenian  con- 
stitution; and  during  the  calamitous  sufferings  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, its  forwardness  and  patriotism  had  been  so  highly  appreciated 
as  to  procure  for  it  an  increased  sphere  of  ascendency.  Trials  for 
liomieide  were  only  a  small  part  of  its  attributions.  It  exercised 
judicial  competence  in  many  other  cases  besides:  and  what  was  of 
still  greater  moment,  it  maintained  a  sort  of  censorial  police  over  the 
lives  and  habits  of  the  citizens— it  professed  to  enforce  a  tutelary  and 
paternal  discipline  beyond  that  which  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  could 
mark  out,  over  the  indolent,  the  prodigal,  the  undutiful,  and  the 
deserters  from  old  rite  and  custom.  To  crown  all,  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  also  exercised  a  supervision  over  the  public  assembly,  tak- 
ing care  that  none  of  the  proceedings  of  those  meetings  should  be 
such  as  to  infringe  the  established  laws  of  the  country.  These  were 
powers  immense  as  well  as  undefined,  not  derived  from  any  forrnal 
grant  of  the  people,  but  having  their  source  in  immemorial  antiquity 
and  sustained  by  genend  awe  and  reverence.  When  we  read  the 
serious  expressions  of  this  sentiment  in  the  mouths  of  the  later  ora- 
tors— Demosthenes,  ^chines,  or  Deinarchus — we  shall  comprehend 
how  strong  it  must  have  been  a  century  and  a  half  before  them,  at 
the  period  of  the  Persian  invasion.  Isokrates,  in  his  discourse  usually 
called  Areopagiticus,  written  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  that  inva- 
sion, draws  a  picture  of  what  th% senate  of  Areopagus  had  been  while 
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its  competence  was  yet  nndiminislied,  and  ascribes  to  it  a  power  of 
interference  little  short  of  paternal  despotism,  wliich  he  asserts  to 
liave  been  most  salutary  and  improving  in  its  effect.  That  the  pic- 
ture of  this  rhetoric  is  inaccurate — and  to  a  gnat  degree  indeed  ideal, 
insinuating  his  own  recommendations  under  the  color  of  past  realities 
— is  sulhciently  obvious.  But  it  enables  us  to  presume  generally  the 
extensive  regulating  power  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  in  affairs  both 
l^ublic  and  private,  at  the  time  which  we  are  now  describing. 

Such  i^owers  were  pretty  sure  to  be  abused.  When  we  learn  that 
the  Spartan  senate  was  lamentably  open  to  bribery,  we  can  hardly 
presume  much  better  of  the  life-sitting  elders  at  Athens.  But  even 
if  their  powers  had  been  guided  by  all  that  beneficence  of  intention 
which  Isokrates  alllrms,  they  were  in  their  nature  such  as  could  only 
be  exercised  over  a  passive  and  stationary  people:  while  the  course 
of  events  at  Athens,  at  that  time  peculiarly,  presented  conditions 
altogt^ther  the  reverse.  During  the  pressure  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
indeed,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  had  been  armed  with  more  than 
ordinary  authority,   which  it  had  employed  so   creditably  as  to 

strenutlien  its  intluence  and  tighten  its  supervision  during  the  period 
immediately  following.  But  that  same  trial  had  also  called 
forth  in  the  general  body  of  the  citizens  a  fresh  burst  of  demo- 
cratlcal  seiiti'ment,  and  an  augmented  consciousness  of  force,  both 
individual  and  national.  Here  then  were  two  forces,  not  only 
distinct  but  opposite  and  conflicting,  both  put  into  increased  action 
at  the  same  time.  Nor  was  this  all:  a  novel  cast  was  just  then  given 
to  Athenian  life  and  public  habits  by  many  different  circumstances— 
the  enlargement  of  tlie  city,  the  creation  of  the  fortified  port  and 
new  town  of  Peiraius,  the  introduction  of  an  increased  nautical  popu- 
lation, the  active  duty  of  Athens  as  head  of  the  Delian  confederacy, 
etc.  All  tlu!se  circumstances  tended  to  open  new  veins  of  hope  and 
feciinir,  and  new  lines  of  action,  in  the  Athenians  between  480-460 
B.C.,  and  by  consecpience  to  render  the  interference  of  the  senate  of 
Areopagus,  essentially  old-fashioned  and  conservative  as  it  was,  more 
and  more  clinicult.  'But  at  the  time  when  prudence  would  have 
counseled  that  it  should  have  been. relaxed  or  modified,  the  senate 

appear  to  have  rendered  it  stricter,  or  at  least  to  have  tried  to  do  so; 

which  could  not  fail  to  raise  against  them  a  considerable  body  of 
enemies.  Not  merely  the  democratical  innovators,  but  also  the 
representatives  of  the  new  interests  generally  at  Athens,  became 
opposed  to  the  senate  as  an  organ  of  vexatious  repression,  employed 

for  oliirarchical  purposes. 

From  the  character  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  and  the  ancient 
reverence  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  it  served  naturally  as  a 
center  of  action  to  the  oligarchial  or  conservative  party;  that  party 
wdiich  desired  to  preserve  1he  Kleistiicnean  constitution  unaltered— 
with  undiminished  authority,  admini-trative  as  well  as  judicial,  botli 
to  individual  majristrates  and  to  tli#  collective  Areopagus.     Of  this 
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sentiment,  at  the  time  of  Vv^hich  Ave  are  now  speaking,  Kimon  was  the 
most  conspicuous  leader.  His  brilliant  victories  at  the  Eurymedon, 
as  well  as  his  exploits  in  other  warlike  enterprises,  doubtless  streng- 
thened very  much  his  political  influence  at  home.  The  same  party 
also  probably  included  the  large  majority  of  rich  and  old  families  at 
Athens;  who,  so  long  as  the  magistrates  v/ere  elected  and  not  chosen 
by  lot,  usually  got  themselves  chosen,  and  had  every  interest  in  keep- 
ing the  power  of  such  offices  as  high  as  they  could.  Moreover  the 
party  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  pronounced  support  of  Sparta, 
imparted  chiefly  through  Kimon,  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  Of 
course  such  aid  coidd  only  have  been  indirect,  yet  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  no  inconsiderable  moment — for  when  we  consider  that  ^<>-ina 
had  been  m  ancient  feud  with  Athens,  and  Corinth  in  a  temper  more 
hostile  than  friendly,  the  good  feeling  of  the  Lacedaemonians  migkfc 
well  appear  to  Atiienlan  citizens  eminently  desirable  to  preserve:  and 
the  philo-Laconian  clniracter  of  the  leading  men  at  Athens  contrib- 
uted to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  during  that  critical  period 
while  the  Atlienian  maritime  ascendency  was  in  progress. 

The  political  opposition  between  Perikles  and  Kimon  was  heredi- 
tary, since  Xanthii)pus  the  father  of  the  former  had  been  the  accuser 
of  Miltiades,  the  fatiier  of  the  latter.  Both  were  of  the  first  families 
in  the  city,  and  this,  combined  with  the  military  talents  of  Kimon 
and  the  great  statesmanlike  superiority  of  Perikles,  placed  both  the 
one  and  the  other  at  the  head  of  the  two  political  parties  which 
divided  Athens.  Perikles  must  have  begun  his  political  career  very 
y(mng,  since  he  maintained  a  position  first  of  great  influence,  and 
afterw^ard  of  un])aralleled  moral  and  political  ascendency,  for  the 
long  period  of  forty  years,  against  distinguished  rivals,  bitter  assail- 
ants, and  unscrupulous  libelers  (about  407-438  B.C.).  His  ptibhc  life 
began  about  the  time  when  Themistokles  was  ostracized,  and  when 
Aristeides  was  passing  off  the  stage,  and' he  soon  displayed  a  charac- 
ter which  combined  the  pecuuia'-y  probity  of  the  one  with  the 
resource  and  large  views  of  the  other;  superadding  to  both,  a  discre- 
tion and  mastery  of  temper  never  disturbed— an  excellent  musical 

and  lettered  education  rct'cived  from  Pythokleides— an  eloquence 

such  as  no  one  before  had  either  heard  or  conceived — and  the  best 

philosophy  which  the  age  afforded.  His  military  duties  as  a  youth- 
ful citizen  were  faithfully  and  strenuously  performed,  but  he  was 
timid  in  his  first  political  approaches  to  the  people— a  fact  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  caution  of  Jiis  temperament,  but  which  some  of 
his  biographers  explained  by  saying  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
ostracized,  and  that  his  counten.uice  resembled  that  of  the  despot 
Peisistratus.  We  may  be  pretty  sui'c,  however,  that  this  personal 
resemblance  (like  the  wonderful  drcjirn  ascribed  to  his  mother  when 
pregnant  of  him)  vv^as  an  after-tiiouglit  of  enemies  when  his  ascend- 
ency was  already  eatablished— and  that  young  beginners  were  in  little 
danger  erf  ostracism.     The  complexion  of  political  parties  in  Athens 
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had  greatly  changed  since  the  days  of  Themistokles  and  Aristeides. 
For  the  KlcistlKmean  constitution,  though  enlarged  by  the  latter  after 
the  return  from  Salamis  to  the  extent  of  making  all  citizens  witliout 
exception  eligible  for  magistracy,  had  become  unpopular  with  tlie 
poorer  citizens  and  to  the  keener  democrutical  feeling  whicli  now  ran 
through  Athens  and  Peira3us. 

It  was  to  this  democratical  party — the  party  of  movement 
against  that  of  resistance,  or  of  reformers  against  conservatives,  if 
we  are  to  employ  modern  phraseology— that  Perikles  devoted^  his 
great  rank,  character,  and  abilities.  From  the  low  arts,  which  it  is 
common  to  ascribe  to  one  who  espouses  the  political  interests  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  he  was  remarkably  exempt.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  attention  to  public  business,  but  he  went  little  into 
societ3%  and  disregarded    almost   to   excess   the  airs  of  popularity. 

His  eloquence  was^irresistibly  impressive;  yet  he  was  by  no  means 

prodigal  of  it,    taking  care  to  reserve  himself,  like  the  Salaminian 
trireme,  for  solenm   occasions,    and   preferring  for  the  most  part 
to   employ   the    agency    of    friends   and    partisans.      Moreover   he 
imbibed  from  his  friend  and  teacher  Anaxagoras  a  tinge  of  physical 
philosophy  which   greatly   strengthened   his  mind  and  armed  him 
against  many  of  the  reigning  superstitions— but  which  at  the  same 
time  tended  to  rob  him  of  the  sympathy  of  the  vulgar,  rich  as  well  as 
poor.     The  arts  of  demagogy  w'cre  in  fact  much  more  cultivated  by 
the  oligarchic  Kimon,  whose  open-hearted  familiarity  of  manner  was 
extolled,  by  his  personal  friend  the  poet  Ion,  in  contrast  with  the 
reserved  and  stately  demeanor  of  his  rival  Perikles.    Kimon  employed 
the  rich  plunder,  procured  by  his  maritime  expeditions,  in  public 
decorations  as  well  as  in  largesses  to  the  poorer  citizens;  throwing 
open  his  fields  and  fruits  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  deme,  and 
causing  himself  to  be   attended   in  public  by  well-dressed  slaves, 
directed  to  tender  their  warm  tunics  in  exchange  for  the  threadbare 
garments  of  those  w^ho  seemed  in  want.    But  the  pioperty  of  Perikles 
was  administered  with  a  strict  though  benevolent  economy,  by  liis 
ancient  steward  Evangelus— the  produce  of  his  lands  being  all  sold, 
and  the  consumption  of  his  house  supplied  by  purchase  in  the  market. 
It  was  by  such  regularity  that  his  perfect  and  manifest  independence 
of  all  pecuniary  seduction  was  sustained.     In  taste,  in  talent,  and  in 
character,  Kimon  w^as  the  very  opposite  of  Perikles:  a  brave  and 
elhcient  commander,  a  lavish  distributor,  a  man  of  convivial  and 
amorous   habits — but  incapable  of  sustained    attention  to  business, 
untaught  in  music  or  letters,  and  endued  with  Laconian  aversion  to 
rhetoric  and  philosophy;    while   the   ascendency   of  Perikles  w^as 
founded  on  his  admirable  combination  of  civil  qualities--probity, 
firmness,  diligence,  judgment,  eloquence,  and  power  of  guiding  par- 
tisans.    As  a  military  commander,  though  no  way  deficient  in  per- 
sonal  courage,   he   rarely  courted   distinction  and  was   principally 
famous  for  his  care  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  discountenancing  all 
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rash  or  distant  enterprises.  His  private  habits  were  sober  and  recluse. 
his  chief  conversation  was  with  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras,  Zeno,  the 
musician  Damon,  and  other  philosophers— while  the  tenderest  domes- 
tic attachment  bound  him  to  the  engaging  and  cultivated  Aspasia. 

Such  were  the  two  men  who  stood  forward  at  this  tunc  as  most 
conspicuous  in  Athenian  partv-contest— the  expanding  democracy 
against  the  stationary  democracy  of  the  past  generation,  which  now 
passed  by  the  name  of  oligarchy— the  ambitious  and  talkative  energy, 
spread  even  among  the  poor  population,  which  was  now  forminj| 
more  and  more  the  characteristic  of  Athens,  against  the  unlettered 
and  uninquiring  valor  of  the  conquerors  of  Marathon.  Ephialtes, 
son  of  Sophouides,  was  at  this  time  the  leading  auxiliary,  seemingly 
indeed  the  equal  of  Perikles,  and  no  way  inferior  to  him  iii  personal 
probity  though  he  was  a  poor  man.  As  to  aggressive  political  war- 
fare he  was  even  more  active  than  Perikles,  who  appears  throughout 

his  lono-  public  life  to  have  manifested  but  Uttle  bitterness  against 
political  enemies.  Unfortunately  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Athens  brings  before  us  only  some  general  causes  and  a  few  marked 
facts  The  details  and  the  particular  persons  concerned  are  not 
within  our  sight:  yet  the  actual  course  of  political  events  depends 
everywhere  mainly  upon  these  details,  as  well  as  upon  the  general 
causes.  Before  Ephialtes  advanced  his  main  proposition  for  abridg- 
iuo-  the  competence  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  he  appears  to  have 
been  s 
author 

check  the  p7acticaTabuse  of  these  magisterial  powers,  Ephialtes  and 
Perikles  w^ere  at  last  conducted  to  the  proposition  of  cutting  them 
down  permanently,  and  introducing  an  altered  system. 

Such  proceedings  naturally  provoked  extreme  bitterness  of  party 
feeling.     It  is  probable  that  this  temper  may  have  partly  dictated  the 
accusation  preferred  airainst  Kimon  (about  463  B.C.)  after  the  sur- 
render of  Thasos,  for  alleged  reception  of  bribes  from  the  Macedonian 
prince  Alexander— an  accusation  of  which  he  was  acquitted.   At  this 
time  the  oligarchical  or  Kimonian  party  was  decidedly  the  most  pow- 
erful- and  when  the  question  was  proposed  for  sending  troops  to  aid 
the  Lacedc^monians  in  reducing  the  revolted  Helots  on  Ithome,  Kimon 
carried  the  people  alons:  with  him  to  comply,  by  an  appeal  to  their 
c-enerous  feelings,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Ephialtes. 
But  when  Kimon  and  the  Athenian  hoplites  returned  home,  having 
been  dismissed  by  Sparta  under  circumstances  of  insulting  suspicion 
(as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter),  the  indignation  of 
the  citizens  was  extreme.   They  renounced  their  alliance  with  Sparta, 
and  entered  into  amity  with  Argos.    Of  course  the  influence  of  Kimon, 
and  the  position  of  the  oligarchical  party,  was  materially  changed  by 
this  incident.     And  in  the  existing  bitterness  of  political  parties  it  la 
not  surprising  that  his  opponents  should  take  the  opportunity  for 
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proposin<^  soon  afterward  a  vote  of  ostracism— a  f]iallcii2:o,  indeed 
which  mayperliaps  have  been  accepted  not  unwillinulv'bv  Kinion 
and  his  party,  shice  they  might  still  fancy  themsel  /es  the  stronrrcst 
and  suppose  that  the  sentence  of  baiiisliment  would  fall  upon  E]  aiialtcs 
or  Fcrikles.     However,  the  vote  ended  in  tlie  expulsion  of  Kimon   a 
sure  proof  that  liis  opponents  were  now  in  the  ascendant.     On  this 
occasion,  as  on  tlie  preceding,  we  see  the  ostracism  invoked  to  meet 
a  period  of  intense  political  conilict,  the  violence  of  which  it  would 
at  least  abate,  by  removing  for  the  time  one  of  the  contending  Icjiders 
It  was  now  that  Pcrikles  and  Ephialtcs  carried  their  important 
scheme^  of  judicial  reform.     The  senate  of  Areopaaus  was  deprived 
of  its  discretionary  censorial  power,  as  well  as  of  all  its  judicial  com- 
petence,  except  tliat  which  related  to  homicide.      The  individual 
magistrates,  as  well  as  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  were  also  stripped 
of  their  judicial  attrii)utes  (except  the  power  of  inqiosing  a  small  fine) 
which  were  transferred  to  the  newly-created  panels  of  salaried  dikasts 
Jotted  off  in  ten  divisions  from  the  aggregate  Heliica.     Ei>hialtes  first 
brought  dov^'n  the  laws  of  Solon  from  the  acropolis  to  the  neio-hbor- 
hood  of  tlie  market-place,  where  the  dikasteries  sat— a  visible%roof 
that  the  judicature  was  now  popularized. 

In  the  representations  of  many  authors,  the  full  bearing  of  this 
great  constitutional  change  is  very  inadequatelv  conceived      What 
we  are  commonly  told  is  that  Pcrikles  was  the  fifa  to  assign  a  salaiy 
to  these  numerous  dikasteries  at  Athens.     He  bribed  tlie  people  with 
the  public  money  (says  Plutarch),  in  order  to  make  liead  against 
Kimon,  who  bribed  them  out  of  his  own  private  purse    as  if  the  pay 
were  the  main  feature  in  the  case,  and  as  if  all  which  Pcrikles  did 
was  to  make  liimself  popular  by  paving  the  dilkasts  for  judicial  ser- 
vice which  they  had  before  rendered  gratuitouslv.     The  truth  is  that 
this  numerous  army  of  dikasts,  distributed  into  ten  regiments,  and 
summoned  to  act  svstematically  throughout  the  year,  was  now  for  the 
first  time  organized:  the  commencement  of  their  pay  is  also  the  com- 
mencement of  their  regular  judicial  action.     What  Pcrikles  really 
effected  was  to  sever  for  the  first  time  from  the  administrative  coni- 
petence  of  the  magistrates  that  judicial  authority  which  Jjid  orhn- 
nally  gone  along  with  it.     The  great  men  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  hold  these  otlices  were  lowerc'd  both  in  intlucjnce  and  authority 
while  on  the  other  iiand  a  new  life,  habit,  and  sense  of  power  sprun^ 
up   among  the  poorer  cilizpns.      A   plaintiff   liaving  cause  of  civil 
action,  or  an  accuser  invoking  punisiiment  against  citizens  guilty  of 
injury  either  to  himself  or  to  the  state,  had  still  to  addr(>ss  hiiiiself  to 
one  or  other  of  the  archons,  but  it  Avas  onlvwith  a  view  of  ultimalely 
arriving  before  the  dikastery  by  whom  the  cause  was  to  be  tried 
While  tiie  magistrates  acting  individually  were  thus  restricted  to 
simple  administration  and  preliminary  police,  they  experienced  a  still 
more  serious  loss  of  power  in  their  capacity  of  members  of  the  Are- 
opagus, after  the  year  of  archonship  v»^as  expired.     Instead  of  their 
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previous  unmeasured  range  of  supervision  and  interference,  they 
were  now  deprived  of  all  judicial  sanction  beyond  that  small  power 
of  finin'^-  which  was  still  left  both  to  individual  magistrates  and  to 
the  senate  of  Five  Hundred.  But  the  cognizance  of  homicide  was 
Still  expressly  reserved  to  them— for  the  procedure,  in  this  latter  case 
reli<nous  not  less  than  judicial,  was  so  thoroughly  consecrated  by 
ancient  feeliuo*  that  no  reformer  could  venture  to  disturb  or  remove  it. 

It  was  upon 'this  same  ground  probably  that  the  stationary  party 
defended  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus— denounc- 
ing'- the  curtailments  proposed  by  Ephialtes  as  impious  and  guilty  ' 
iufiovations.     How  extreme   their  resentment  became,  when  these 
reforms  were  carried— and  how  fierce  was  the  collision  of  political 
parties  at  this  moment-we  may  judge  by  the  result.     The  enemies 
of  Ephialtes  caused  him  to  be  privately  assassinated,  by  the  hand  ot  a 
BiEotitm  of  Tana-ra  named  Aristodikus.     Such  a  crime-rare  m  the 
political  annals  of  Athens,  for  we  come  to  no  known  instance  ot  it 
afterward  until  the  oH-archy  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  411  B.c.-marks 
at  once  the  gravity  of  the  change  now  introduced,  the  fierceness  ot 
the  opposition  offered,  and  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the  con- 
servative party.     Kimon  was  in  exile  and  had  no  share  in  the  deed. 
Doubtless  the  assassination  of  Ephialtes  produced  an  effect  unfavor- 
able in  every  way  to  the  party  who  procured  it.     1  he  popular  party 
in  their  resentment  must  have  become  still  more  attached  to  the  ludi- 
cial  reforms  just  assured  to  them,  while  the  hands  ot  Pcrikles  the 
superior  leader  left  behind  and  now  acting  singly,  must  have  been 
m:it<'iiallv  strengthened.  , 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  administration  of  tnat  great  man  may 
be  Slid  to  date:  he  was  now  the  leading  adviser  (we  might  almost  saV 
Pri<ne  Minister)  of  the  Athenian  people.  His  first  years  were  markccl 
bv  a  series  of  brilliant  successes— already  mentioned— the  acquisition 
of  Megara  as  an  ally,  and  the  victorious  war  against  Corinth  and 
^]..iaa  But  when  lie  proposed  the  great  and  valuable  jmprovemeiit 
of  the  Lonir  Walls,  thus  making  one  city  of  Athens  and  Peira^us,  the 
same  oli<Tarchic  party,  which  had  opposed  his  judicial  changes  and 
assassinated  Ephialtiis,  again  stood  forward  in  vehement  resistance. 
Fuiding  direct  opposition  unavailing,  they  did  not  scrup  e  to  enter 
into  trc^asonable  correspondence  with  Sparta-mvoking  the  aid  o.  a 
forei^ai  force  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy:  so  odious  had  it 
become  in  their  eyes,  since  the  recent  innovations.  How  serious  was 
the  hazard  incurred  by  Athens,  near  the  Ume  of  the  battle  of  i  ana- 
e:ra  has  been  already  recounted;  together  with  the  rapid  and  unex- 


was  restored  irom  osiiacisni  un  iint^  uv^ca-i^n,  kj^^l^,^^  ^.'  —  - — 
expired  •   while  the  rivalry  between  him  and  Perikies  hencetorward 
becomes  mitigated,  or  even  converted  into  a  compromise,  whereby 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  city  were  left  to  the  one,  and  the  conduct 
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of  foreign  expeditions  to  the  other.  The  successes  of  Athens  during 
the  ensuing  ten  y(^ars  were  more  brilliant  than  ever,  and  she  attained 
the  maxiniuni  of  her  power:  whicli  doubtless  had  a  material  effect  in 
imparting  stability  to  the  democracy,  as  well  as  to  the  administration 
ot  Perikies — and  enabled  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  stand  the 
shock  of  those  great  public  reverses  which  de|) rived  the  Athenians 
of  their  dependent  landed  alliances,  during  the  interval  between  the 

defeat  of  Koroueia  and  the  thirty  years'  truce. 

Along  with  the  important  judicial  revolution  brought  about  by 
Perikies,  were  introduced  other  changes  belonging  to  the  same  scheme 
and  system. 

Thus  a  general  power  of  supervision,  both  over  the  magistrates  and 
over  the  public  assembly,  was  vested  in  seven  magistrates,  now  named 

for  the  tirst  time,  called  Nomophyhikes,  or  Law-Guardians,  and  doubt- 
less changed  every  year.  These  Nomophylakes  sat  alongside  of  the 
Proedri  or  presidents  both  in  tlie  senate  and  in  the  i)ublic  assembly, 
and  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  interposing  whenever  any  step  was 
taken  or  any  proposition  made  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.  They 
were  also  empowered  to  constrain  the  magistrates  to  act  according  to 
law.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  possessed  the  presidency  of  a 
dikastery — that  is,  whether  they  could  themseh  es  cause  one  of  the 
panels  of  jurors  to  be  summoned,  and  put  an  alleged  delinquent  on 
his  trial  before  it,  under  their  presidency — or  whether   they   were 

restricted  to  entering  a  formal  protest,  laying  the  alleged  illegality 

before  the  public  assembly.  To  appoint  nuigistrates,  however, 
invested  with  this  special  trust  of  watching  and  informing,  was  not  an 
unimportant  step;  for  it  would  probably  enable  EphiaUes  to  satisfy 

many  objectors  who  feared  to  al)olish  the  superintending  power  of 
the  Areopagus  without  introducing  any  substitute.  The  Nomophy- 
lakes were  honored  with  a  distinguished  place  at  the  public  proces- 
sions and  festivals,  and  were  even  allowed  (like  the  Archons)  to  enter 
the  senate  of  Areopagus  after  their  year  of  ofiice  had  expired:  but 
they  never  acquired  any  considerable  power  such  as  that  senate  had 
itself  exercised.  Their  interference  must  have  been  greatly  siq^er- 
seded  by  tlie  introduction  and  increasing  application  of  the  Graplic 
Paranomon,  presently  to  be  explained.  They  are  not  even  noticed 
in  the  description  of  that  misguided  assembly  which  condemned  the 
six  generals,  after  the  battle  of  Arginusai,  to  be  tried  by  a  novel  proc- 
ess which  violated  legal  form  not  less  than  substantial  justice.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  was  again 
invested  with  a  supervision  over  magistrates,  though  without  any- 
thin  <jr  like  its  ancient  ascendencv. 

Another  important  change,  which  we  may  with  probability  refer  to 
Perikies,  is  the  institution  of  the  Nomothetie.  These  men  were  in 
point  of  fact  dikasts,  members  of  the  6,000  citizens  annually  sworn  in 
that  capacity.  But  they  were  not,  like  the  dikasts  for  trying  causes, 
distributed  into  panels  or  regiments  known  by  a  particular  letter  and 
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acting  together  throughout  the  entire  year:  they  were  lotted  off  to  sit 
together  only  on  special  occasions  and  as  the  necessity  arose.    Accord- 
ing to  the  reform  now  introduced,  the  Ekklesia  or  public  assembly, 
even  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  became  incom- 
petent either  to  pass  a  new  law  or  to  repeal  a  law^  already  in  exist- 
ence; it  could  only  enact  a  psephum—iXvAi  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
decree  applicable  only  to  a  particular  case;  though  the  word  was 
used  at  Athens    in   a  very   large   sense,  sometimes  comprehending 
decrees  of  general  as  well  as  permanent  application.     In  reference  to. 
laws,  a  peculiar  judicial  procedure  was  established.    The  Thesmothetse  / 
were  directed  annually  to  examine  the  existing  laws,  noting  any  con-' 
tradictions  or  double  *la%s  on  the  same  matter;  and  in  the  tirst  pry- 
tany  (tenth  part)  of  the  Attic  year,  on  the  eleventh  day,  an  Ekklesia 

was  hcxd,  in  which   the   first   business  was  to  go  through  the  laws 

seriatim,  and  submit  them  for  approval  or  rejection;  tirst  beginning 
with  the  laws  relatmg  to  the  senate,  next  coming  to  those  of  more 
general  miport,  especially  such  as  determined  the  functions  and  com- 
petence of  the  magistrates  If  any  law  was  condemned  by  the  vote  of 
the  public  assembly,  or  if  any  citizen  had  a  new  law  to  propose,  the 
third  assembly  of  the  Prytany  was  employed,  previous  to  any  other 
business,  in  tlie  appointment'^of  Nomothetse  and  in  the  provision  of 
means  to  pay  their  salary  Previous  notice  was  required  to  be  given 
publicly  by  every  citizen  -who  had  new  propositions  of  the  sort  to 

make,  in  order  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  sitting  of  the  Nomoth- 

etae  might  be  measured  according  to  the  number  of  matters  to  be 
submitted  to  their  cognizance.  Public  advocates  were  farther  named 
to  undertake  the  formal  defense  of  all  the  laws  attacked,  and  the 
citizen  who  proposed  to  repeal  them  had  to  make  out  his  case  against 
this  defense,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  assembled  Nomothetse.  ^  These 
latter  were  taken  from  the  6,000  sworn  dikasts,  and  were  of  different 
numbers  according  to  circumstances:  sometimes  we  hear  of  them  as 
500,  sometimes  as  1000— and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  number  was 
always  considerable. 

The  effect  of  this  institution  was,  to  place  the  making  or  repealing 
of  laws  under  the  same  solemnities  and  guarantees  as  the  trying  ()f 
causes  or  accusations  in  judicature.  We  must  recollect  that  the  citi- 
zens who  attended  the  Ekklesia  or  public  assembly  w^ere  not  sworn 
like  the  dikasts;  nor  had  they  the  same  solemnity  of  procedure,  nor 
the  same  certainty  of  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  set  forth,  nor 
the  same  full  preliminary  notice.  How  much  the  oath  sworn  was 
brought  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  the  dikasts,  we  may  see  by  the  fre- 
quent appeals  to  it  in  the  orators,  who  contrast  them  with  the  unsworn 
public  assembly.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nomothetae 
afforded  much  greater  security  than  the  public  assembly,  for  a  proper 
decision.  That  security  depended  upon  the  same  principle  as  we  see 
to  pervade  all  the  constitutional  arrangements  of  Athens;  upon  a  frac- 
tion of  the  people  casually  taken,  but  sufficiently  numerous  to  have 
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the  sarae  interest  witli  the  whole— not  permanent  but  dele.i^ated  for 
the  occasion— assembled  under  a  solemn  sanction— and  furnished  with 
a  full  exposition  of  both  sides  of  the  case.  The  power  of  passing  pse- 
phism,  or  special  decrees,  still  remained  with  the  public  assembly, 
which  was  doubtless  much  more  liable  to  be  surprised  into  hasty  or 
inconsiderate  decision  than  either  the  Dikastery  or  the  Nomothetre — 
in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  previous  authority  from  the  senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  before  any  proposition  could  be  submitted  to  it. 

As  an  additional  security  both  to  the  public  assembly  and  the  Nomo- 
thetse  against  being  entrapped  into  decisions  contrary  to  existing  law, 
another  remarkable  provision  has  yet  to  be  mentioned— a  provision 
probably  introduced  by  Perikles  at  the  same  time  as  the  formalities  of 
law-making  by  means  of  specially  delegated  Nomothetae.  This  was 
the  Graphe  Paranomon — indictment  for  informality  or  illegality — 
which  might  be  brought  on  certain  grounds  against  the  proposer  of 
any  law  or  any  psephism,  and  rendered  him  liable  to  punishment  by 
the  dikastery.  He  was  required  in  bringing  forward  his  new  meas- 
ure to  take  care  that  it  should  not  be  in  contradiction  with  any  pre- 
existing law — or  if  tliere  were  any  such  contradiction,  to  give  formal 
notice  of  it,  to  propose  the  repeal  of  that  which  existed,  and  to  write 
up  publicly  beforehand  what  his  proposition  was — in  order  that  there 
miglit  never  be  two  contradictory  laws  at  the  same  time  in  operation, 
nor  any  illegal  decree  passed  either  by  the  senate  or  by  the  public 
assembly.  If  he  neglected  this  precaution,  he  was  liable  to  piosecu- 
tion  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon,  which  any  Athenian  citizen  might 
bring  against  him  before  the  dikastery,  through  the  intervention  and 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Thesmothetse. 

Judging  from  the*^title  of  this  indictment,  it  was  originally  confined 
tothe  special  ground  of  formal  contradiction  between  the  new  and 
tlie  old.  But  it  had  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  itself:  the  citizen 
accusing  would  strengthen  his  case  by  showing  that  the  measure  which 
he  attacked  contradicted  not  merely  the  letter,  but  tlie  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  existing  laws — and  he  would  proceed  from  hence  to  denounce 
it  as  generally  mischievous  and  disgraceful  to  the  state.  In  this 
unmeasured  latitude  we  find  the  Graphe  Paranomon  at  the  time  of 
Demosthenes.  The  mover  of  a  new  law  or  psephism,  even  after  it 
had  been  reinihirly  discussed  and  passed,  was  liable  to  be  indicted, 

and  had  to  defend  bimself  not  only  against  alleged  informalities  in  his 
procedure,  but  also  against  alleged  mischiefs  in  the  substance  of  his 
measure.  .  If  found  guilty  by  the  dikastery,  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him  by  them  was  not  fixed,  but  variable  according  to  circum- 
stances. For  the  indictment  belonged  to  that  class  wherein, after  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  first  a  given  amount  of  punishment  was  proposed  by  the 
accuser,  next  another  and  lighter  amount  was  named  ])y  the  accused 
l^arty  against  himself — the  dikastery  being  bound  to  make  their  option 
between  one  and  the  other,  without  admitting  any  third  moditicntiou 
—so  that  it  was  the  interest  even  of  the  accused  party  to  name  against 
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himself  a  measure  of  punishment  sufRcicnt  to  satisfy  the  sentiment  of 
the  dikasts,  in  order  that  they  might  not  prefer  the  more  severe  propo- 
sition of  the  accuser.  At  the  same  time,  the  accuser  himself  (as  in 
other  public  indictments)  was  lined  in  tlie  sum  of  1000  drachms,  unless 
tlie  verdict  of  guilty  obtained  at  least  one-liflh  of  llie  suitrages  of  the 
dikastery.  The  personal  responsibility  of  the  mover,  iiowever,  con- 
tinued only  one  year  afier  the  introduction  of  his  new  law.  If  the 
accusation  was  brought  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  than  one  year, 
the  accuser  could  invoke  no  punishment  against  the  mover,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  dikasts  neither  absolved  nor  condemned  anything  but 
the  law.  Their  condemnation  of  the  law  wdth  or  without  the  author, 
airtounted  ipso  facto  to  a  repeal  of  it. 

Sueh  indictment  against  the  author  of  a  law"  or  of  a  decree  might 
be  preferred  either  at  some  stage  prior  to  its  final  enactment — as  after 
its  acceptance  simply  by  the  senate,  if  it  was  a  decree,  or  after  its 
a])proval  by  the  public  assembly,  and  prior  to  its  going  before  the 
Nomotheta3,  if  it  was  a  law — or  after  it  had  reached  full  completion  by 
the  verdict  of  the  Nomothette.  In  the  former  case  the  indictment 
staid  its  farther  progress  until  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
dikasts. 

This  regidation  is  framed  in  a  thoroughly  conservative  spirit,  to 
guard  the  existing  laws  against  being  wholly  or  partially  nullified  by  a 
new  proposition.  As,  in  the  procedure  of  the  Nomotheta3,  v^rhenever 
any  proposition  was  made  for  distinctly  repealing  any  existing  law, 
it  was  thought  unsafe  to  intrust  the  defense  of  the  law  so  assailed  to 
the  chance  of  some  orator  gratuitously  undertaking  it.  Paid  advo- 
cates were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  So  also,  when  any  citizen 
made  a  new  positive  proposition,  sufficient  security  was  not  supposed 
to  be  afforded  by  the  chance  of  opponents  rising  up  at  the  time. 
Accordingly  a  farther  guarantee  was  provided  in  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  the  mover.  That  the  latter,  befoi'e  he  proposed  a  new  decree 

or  a  new  law,  should  take  care  that  tiiere  was  uotliing  in  it  inconsistent 

witli  oxistin;^ laws — or,  if  there  were,  that  he  should  iirst  formally  bring 
forward  a  direct  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  such  pre-existing  law — 
was  in  no  wwy  vuu'easonable.  It  imposed  upon  him  an  obligation  such 
as  he  might  perfectly  well  f  iiltill.  It  served  as  a  check  upon  the  use  of 
that  right,  of  free  speech  and  initiative  in  the  public  assembly,  which 
belonged  to  every  Athenian  without  excepiion,  and  wdiich  was  cher- 
ished by  the  denioeraey  as  much  as  it  w^as  condemned  by  oligarchical 
thinkvjrs.  It  was  a  security  to  tlie  dikasts,  who  w^ere  called  upon  to 
apply  the  law  to  particular  cases,  against  the  perplexity  of  having  con- 
llicling  laws  quoted  before  them,  and  being  obliged  in  their  verdict 
to  set  asid  .^  eitiier  one  or  the  other.  In  modern  European  governmenis, 
even 'the  most  free  and  constitutional,  laws  have  been  both  made  and 
applied  either  by  select  persons  or  select  assemblies,  under  an  organi- 
zation so  different  as  to  put  out  of  siglit  the  idea  of  personal  respon- 
sibility on  the  proposer  of  a  new  law.  Moreover,  even  in  such  assem- 
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blies,  private  initiative  has  either  not  existed  at  all,  or  has  been  of  com- 
paratively little  elTect,  in  law-makin*,^;  while  in  the  application  of  laws 
when  made,  there  has  always  been  a  permanent  judicial  body  exercis- 
ing an  action  of  its  own,  more  or  less  independent  of  the  legislature, 
and  generally  interpreting  away  the  text  of  contradictory  laws  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  tolerably  consistent  course  of  forensic  tradition.  But  at 
Athens,  the  fact  that  the  proposer  of  a  new  decree,  or  of  a  new  law, 
had  induced  the  senate  or  the  public  assembly  to  pass  it,  was  by  no 
means  supposed  to  cancel  his  personal  responsibility,  if  the  proposi- 
tion was  illegal.  He  had  deceived  the  senate  or  the  people,  in  deli-, 
berately  keeping  back  from  them  a  fact  which  he  knew,  or  at  least 
miiiht  and  ought  to  have  known. 

But  though  a  full  justification  may  thus  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
Graphe  Paranomon  as  originally  conceived  and  intended,  it  will 
hardly  apply  to  that  indictment  as  applied  afterward  in  its  plenary 
and  abusive  latitude.  Thus  JEschines  indicts  Ktesiphon  under  it  for 
having  under  certain  circumstances  proposed  a  crown  to  Demosthe- 
nes. He  begins  by  showing  that  the  proposition  was  illegal — for 
this  was  the  essential  foundation  of  tlie  indictment:  he  then  goes  on 
further  to  demonstrate,  in  a  splendid  harangue,  that  Demosthenes 
was  a  vile  man  and  a  mischievous  politician:  accordingly  (assuming 
the  argument  to  be  just)  Ktesiphon  had  deceived  the  people  in  an 

aggravated  way — first  by  proposing  a  reward  under  circumstances 
contrary  to  law,  next  by  proposing  it  in  favor  of  an  unworthy  man. 
The  first  part  of  the  argument  only  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Graphe 
Paranomon:  the  second  part  is  in  the  nature  of  an  abuse  growing 
out  of  it — springing  from  that  venom  of  personal  and  party  enmity 
which  is  inseparable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  fiee  political 

action,  and  which  manifested  itself  with  virulence  at  Athens,  though 
within  the  limits  of  legality.  That  this  indictment,  as  one  of  the 
most  direct  vents  for  sucli  enmity,  was  largely  a]iplied  and  abused  at 
Athens,  is  certain.  But  though  it  probably  deterred  unpracticed  cit- 
izens from  originating  new  propositions,  it  did  not  ])roduce  the  same 
eifect  upon  those  orators  who  made  politics  a  regular  business,  and 
who  could  therefore  both  calculate  the  temper  of  the  people  and 
reckon  upon  support  from  a  certain  knot  of  friends.  Aristophon, 
toward  the  close  of  his  political  life,  made  it  a  boast  that  he  had 
been  thus  indicted  and  acquitted  seventy-five  times.  Probably  the 
worst  effect  which  it  produced  was  that  of  encouraging  the  vein  of 

personality  and  ])itterness  which  pervades  so  large  a  proportion  of 
Attic  oratory,  even  in  its  most  illustrious  manifestations;  turning 
deliberative  into  judicial  eloquence,  and  interweaving  the  discussion 
of  a  law  or  decree  along  with  a  declamatory  harangue  against  the 
character  of  its  mover.  We  may  at  the  same  time  add  that  the 
Graphe  Paranomon  was  often  the  most  convenient  way  of  getting 
a  law  or  a  psephism  repealed,  so  that  it  was  used  even  wlien  the 
annual  period  had  passed  over,  and  when  the  mover  was  therefore 
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out  of  danger— the  indictment  being  then  brought  only  against  the 
law^  or  decree,  as  iii  the  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  harangue 
of  Demosthenes  against  Leptine^.     If  the  speaker  of  this  harangue 
obtained  a  verdict,  he  procured   at  once   the  repeal  of  the  law  or 
decree,  without  proposing  any  new  provision  in  its  place;  which  he 
would  be  required  to  do — if  not  peremptorily,  at  least  by  common 
usage— if  he  carried  the  law  for  repeal  before  the  Nomothetae. 
»     The  dikasteries  provided  under  the  system  of  Perikles  varied  in 
number  of  members:  we  never  hear  of  less  than  200  members— most 
generally  of  500— and  sometimes  also  of  1000,  1500,  2,000  members, 
on  important  trials.     Each  man  received  pay  from  the   treasurers 
called  Kolakretce,  after  his  day's  business  was  over,  of  three  oboli  or 
half  a  drachma:  at  lea^t  this  was  the  amount  paid  during  the  early- 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  w^ar.     M.  Boeckh  supposes  that  the  origi- 
nal pay  proposed  by  Perikles  was  one  obolus,  afterward  tripled  by 
Kleon;  but  his  opinion  is  open  to  much  doubt.     It  was  indispensa- 
ble to  propose  a  measure  of  pay  sufficient  to  induce  citizens  to  come, 
and  come  frequently,  if  not  regularly.     Now  one  obolus  seems  to 
have  proved  afterward  an  inadequate  temptation  even  to  the  ekkle- 
siasts  (or  citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly),  who  were  less 
frequently  w^anted,  and  must   have  had  easier  sittings  than  the  di- 
kasts:  much  less  therefore  would  it  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.     I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  pay  originally  awarded  was 
three  oboli:  the  rather,  as  these  new  institutions  seem  to  have  nearly 
coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  transportation  of  the  confederate 
treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens — so  that  the  Exchequer  would  then 
appear  abundantly  provided.     As  to  the  number  of  dikasts  actually 
present  on  each  day  of  sitting,  or  the  minimum  number  requisite  to 
form  a  sitting,  we  are  very  imperfectly  in f(^rni(Hl.     Though  each  of 
the  ten  panels  or  divisions  of  dikasts  included  500  individuals,  seldom 
probably  did  all   of  then)   attend.    But  it  also  seldom  happened, 
I)rol)ably,  that  all  the  ten  divisions  sat  on  the  same  day:  there  was 
therefore  an  opportunity  of  making  up  deficiencies  in  division  A — 
when  its  lot  w^as  called  and  when  its  dikasts  did  not  appear  in  suffi- 
cient numbers— from  those  wiio  belonged  to  division  B  or  A,  besides 
the  supplementary  dikasts  who  w^ere  not  comprised  in  any  of  the  ten 
divisions:  though  on  all  these  points  w^e  cannot  go  beyond  conjec- 
ture.    ('Crtain    it   is,   however,   that    the    dikasteries    were    always 
numerous,  and  that  none  of  the  dikasts  could  know  in  w  hat  causes 
thev  would  be  employed,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  tamper  with 
thein  beforehand. 

Such  were  the  great  constitutional  innovations  of  Perikles  and 
Ephialtes— changes  full  of  practical  results — the  transformation,  as 
w^ell  as  the  complement,  of  that  democratical  system  wiiich  Kleis- 
thencs  had  bes^un  and  to  wdiich  the  tide  of  Athenian  feeling  had 
been  gradually  mounting  up  during  the  preceding  twenty  years.  The 
entire  force  of  these  changes  is  generally  not  perceived,  because  the 
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popular  dikasteries  and  the  Nomotlieta?  arc  ho  often  represented  as 

institutions  of  Solon,  and  as  ir.ercly  supplied  with  pay  by  Perikle« 
Tins  orroiieoiis  Mipposition  prevents  all  clear  view  of  the  growth  of 
t.ie  Athenian  democracy  by  tlirowin.a:  I)a(kil,s  last  elal)orali'ons  to  the 
period  of  Its  early  and  iinptn-fect  start.  To  strip  the  niasistrates  of 
all  tncir  jiidic'ial  power,  except  that  of  iiiiposiiiir  a  small  fine  and 
the  Areopagus  of  all  its  jurisdiction  excci.t  in  cases  of  homicide- 
proyiding-  popidar,  numerous,  and  salaried  dikasts  to  decide  all  the 
Jiuhciiil  business  at  Alliens  as  well  as  to  repeal  and  enact  laws— this 
Mas  the  oonsunmiation  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  No  serious 
constitutional  a  terat.on  (I   except  the   temporary  interruptions  of 

1  .V,   of  \^""i '■'•   "'''    t'»l  Tl'i>'t.V)  ^vas  aherw/rd  made  until  the 
da.vs    of   Macedonian    inteifereuce.     As    ]\.rikles    made    it     so   it 
remained   m    tfic  days  of  Demosthenes-lhou-h  with   a  sensible 
cliange  in  the  character,  and  abatement  in  the  energies,  of  the  neocle 
rich  as  well  as  poor.  °     '        '^p^-^ij"-, 

In  appreciating  the  practical  working  of  these  numerous  dikasteries 
at  Athens    in  comparison  with  such  justice  as  misht  have  been 
expt'cted  from  individual  magistrates,  we  have  to  consider  first— 
liiat  personal  and  pecuniary  corruption  seems  to  have  been'a  com- 
mon vice  among  the  leading  men  of  Athens  and  Si)arta,  when  acting 
ludiv.dually  or  in  boards  of  a  few  members,  and  nit  uncommon  even 
Mith  the  kings  of  Sparta.-next,  That  in  the  Grecian  cities  generallv 
as  we  know  even  from  the  oligarcLical  Xenophon  (lie  particularly 
excepts  Sparta)  the  rich  and  great  men  were  not  only  itisuhordinate 
to  the  magistrates,  but  made  a  parade  of  showing  that  thev  cai-d 
nothing  about  them.     We  know  also  from  the  same  unsusDccted 
source,  that  while  the  poorer  Athenian  citizens  who  served  on  shin- 
boara  were  distinguished  for  the  strictest  discipline,  the  hoplites  or 
niuh.hng  burgliers  who  formed  the  infantry  wtire  less  obedient,  and 
the  rich  citizens  who  served  on  horseback  the  most  disobedient  of  all 
lo  make  rich  and  powerful  criminals  elfectively  amenable  to  iustico 
has  iiiueed  been  found  so  diflicult  everywhere,  until  a  recent  period 

Wl ','n  J^f  li"  ''n  ''"'"i'*?  ^'^  ;""■'"■''"'  '^  '^  '^'-''■''  Otherwise  in  Greece. 
\\  hen  ^^  e  follow  the  reckless  demeanor  of  rich  men  like  Kritias,  Alki- 
biadcs,  and  Meidias,  even  under  the  full-grown  democracy  of  Athens 
we  may  be  sure  that  their  predecessors  tinder  the  Kleisthenean  con- 
stuu.ion  would  have  been  often  too  formhiable  to  be  punished  or 
kept  down  by  an  individual  arehon  of  ordinary  firmness,  even  assum- 

J.«i^.ir"i,  !?  1  !'■*'•,""  ''"'^  well-iuteniioncd.  Now  the  dikasteries 
es  abhshed  by  Perikles  were  inaccessible  tioth  to  corrui)tion  and 
utimidation:  their  number,  their  secret  suffrage,  and  the  impossi- 
bih<y  of  knowing  beforehand  what  individuals  would  sit  in  any  par- 
ticular cau.se,  prevented  both  the  one  and  the  other.  And  besides 
that,  the  niagiiHiide  of  their  number,  extravagant  according  to  our 
Ideas  ot  judicial  business,  was  essential  to  this  tutelary  cfTect— it 
servea  fanner  to  render  the  trial  solemn  and  the  verdict  imposing  ou 
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tlio  minds  of  parties  and  spectators,  as  we  may  see  by  the  fact,  that 
iu  important  causes  the  dikastery  was  doubled  or  tripled.  Nor  was 
it  possible  by  any  other  means  than  numbers  to  give  dignity  to  an 


stand.     If  \V2  except  the  strict  and  peculiar  educational  discipline  of 


uncornipt  vrdict. 


and  that  tiio  •  therefore  exhibit  in  exaggerated  proportions  both  the 
excellences  aid  the  defects  characteristic  of  the  jury -system,  as  com- 
pared with  decision  by  trained  and  professional  judges.  All  the 
encomium-!,  ^vliich  it  is  customary  to  pronounce  upon  jury-trial,  will 
be  found  predicable  of  the  Athenian  dikasteries  in  a  still  greater 
degree;  all  tiie  reproaches,  which  can  be  addressed  on  good  ground 
to  the  dikasteries,  will  apply  to  mo  lern  juries  also,  though  in  a  less 
decree.  Such  parallel  is  not  le>s  just,  though  the  dikasteries,  as  the 
most  democraiical  feature  of  democracy  itself,  have  been  usually  criti- 
cised with  m  irked  disfavor — every  censure  O'*  sneer  or  jolvc  against 
them  which  can  be  found  in  ancient  authors,  comic  as  well  as  serious, 
being  accepted  as  true  almost  to  the  letter;  while  juries  are  so  popu- 
lar an  institution,  that  their  merits  have  been  overstated  (in  Eng- 
land at  least)  and  their  defects  kept  out  of  sight.  Tiie  theory  of  the 
Athenian  dikastery,  and  the  theory  of  jury-trial  as  it  has  prevailed 
in  Eii'^dand  since  the  Kevoluti')n  of  1(588,  are  one  and  the  same* 
recourse  to  a  certain  number  of  private  citizens,  taken  by  chance  or 
without  possibility  of  knoving  beforehand  wlio  tliey  will  be,  sworn 
to  hear  fairly  anT  lupirtially  plainiiiT  and  defendant,  accuser  and 
accused,  and  to  ti.-i  1  a  true  Verdict  accjordiug  to  tticir  conscicncca 

upon  a  distinct  issue  before  them.  But  in  Athens  this  theory  w^as 
worked  out  to  its  n  irural  coiisequences  while  English  practice,  in 
this  respect  as  in  so  many  others,  is  at  variance  with  English  theoiy. 
The  jury,  though  ati  ancient' and  a  constant  portion  of  the  judicial 
Bvsteni,  has  never  U).'\i  more  than  a  porrion — kept  ui  subordination, 


to  tine;  and  at  an  earlier  period  (i1  a  second  jury  on  being  sum- 
moned found  an  opposite  verdict)  even  to  iho  teiTil)le  punishment  of 
attaint.  And  thoui::  l  for  tJie  last  century  and  a  half,  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  has  been  irjc  ai  to  uiaitcrs  of  fact,  new  trials  having  takeu 
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the  place  of  the  old  attaint — yet  the  ascendency  of  the  presiding 
judge  over  their  minds,  and  his  influence  over  the  procedure  as  the; 
autiiority  on  matters  of  law,  has  always  been  such  as  to  overrule  the 
natural  play  of  their  feelings  and  judgment  as  men  and  citizens — 
sometimes  to  the  detriment,  much  ohener  to  the  benefit  (always 
excepting  political  trials),  of  substantial  justice.  But  in  Athens  the 
dikasts  judged  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact.  The  laws  wero 
not  numerous,  and  were  couched  in  few%  for  the  most  part  familiar, 
words.  To  determine  how  the  facts  stood,  and  whether,  if  the  facts 
were  undisputed,  the  law  invoked  was  properly  applicable  to  them, 
were  parts  of  the  integral  question  submitted  to  them,  and  compre- 
hended in  their  verdict.  Moreover,  each  dikastery  construed  the 
law  for  itself  without  being  bound  to  follow  the  decisions  of  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  except  in  so  far  as  such  jmalogy  might  really 
influence  the  convictions  of  the  members.  They  were  free,  self- 
judging  persons — unassisted  by  the  schooling,  but  at  the  same  time 
un trammeled  by  the  awe-striking  ascendency,  of  a  professional  judge 
— obeying  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  their  ow^n  consciences,  and 
recognizing  no  authority  except  the  laws  of  the  city,  with  which  they 
were  familiar. 

Trial  by  jury,  as  practiced  in  England  since  1C88,  has  been  politi- 
cally most  valuable,  as  a  security  against  the  encroachments  of  an 
anti-popular  executive.  Partly  for  this  reason,  partly  for  others 
not  necessary  to  state  here,  it  has  had  greater  credit  as  an  instru- 
ment of  judicature  generally,  and  has  been  supposed  to  produce 
much  more  of  what  is  good  in  English  administration  of  jus- 
tice, then  really  belongs  to  it.  Amidst  the  unqualified  enco- 
miums so  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  honesty,  the  unprejudiced 
rectitude  of  appreciation,  the  practical  instinct  for  detecting  false- 
hood and  resisting  sophistry,  in  twelve  citizens  taken  by  hazard  and 
put  into  a  jury-b(»x — comparative!}^  little  account  is  taken  either  of 
the  aids,  or  of  the  restrictions,  or  of  the  corrections  in  the  shape  of 
new  trials,  under  which  they  act,  or  of  the  artificial  forensic  medium 
into  which  they  are  plunged  for  the  time  of  their  service:  so  that  the 
theory  of  the  case  presumes  them  to  be  more  of  spontaneous  agents, 
and  more  analogous  to  the  Athenian  dikasts,  than  the  practice  con- 
firms. Accordingly,  when  we  read  these  encomiums  in  modern 
authors,  we  shall  find  that  both  the  direct  benefits  ascribed  to  jury- 
trial  m  insuring  pure  and  even-handed  justice,  and  still  more  its 
indirect  benefits  in  improving  and  educating  the  citizens  generally — 
might  have  been  set  forth  yet  more  emphatically  in  a  laudatory 
harangue  of  Perikles  about  the  Athenian  dikasteries.     If  it  be  true 

that  an  Englishman  or  an  American  counts  more  certainly  on  an 
impartial  and  uncorrupt  verdict  from  a  jury  of  his  country  than  from 
a  permanent  professional  judge,  much  more  would  this  be  the  feel- 
ing of  flrti  ordinnry  Athenian,  when  he  compared  the  dikasteries  with 
the  archoii.     The  juror  hears  and  judges  under  full  persuasion  that 
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he  himself  individually  stands  in  need   of  the  same  protection  or 
rejlress  invoked  bv  others-  so  also  did  the  dikast.     As  to  the  eifects 

of  jurv-tri;d  in  diifiising  rospeet  to  the  laws  and  constitution — in 
giving  to  every  citizen  a  personal  interest  in  enforcing  the  former  and 
maintaining  the  latter — in  imparting  a  sentiment  of^dignity  to  small 
and  poor  men,  thiougli  the  discharge  of  a  function  exalted  as  wcU  as 
useful— in  calling  forth  the  patriotic  sympathies,  and  exercising  the 
mental  capacities  of  every  individual — all  these  effects  were  pro- 
duced in  a  still  higher  degree  by  the  dikasteries  at  Athens;  from 
their  greater  frequency,  numbers,  and  spontaneity  of  mental  action, 
without  any  professional  judge,  upon  whom  they  could  throw  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  for  them. 

•  On  the  other  h<and,  the  imperfections  inherent  in  jurj^-trial  wero 
likewise  disclosed  in  an  exaggerated  form  urider  the  Athenian  sys- 
tem. Both  juror  and  dikast^represent  the  average  man  of  the  time 
and  of  the  neighborhood,  exempt  indeed  from  pecuniary  corruption 
or  personal  fear,— deciding  according  to  what  he  thinks  justice  or  to 
some  genuine  feeling  of  equity,  mercy,  religion,  or  patriotism,  which 
in  reference  to  the  case  before  him  he  thinks  as  good  as  justice—but 
not  exempt  from  syniptithies,  antipathies,  and  prejudices,  all  of  which 
act  the  more  powerfully  because  there  is  often  no  consciousness  of  their 
presence,  and  because  they  even  appear  essential  to  his  idea  of  plain 
and  straightforward  good  sense.  According  as  a  jury  is  composed  of 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  Irishmeu  or  Engfishmen,  tradesmen,  farm- 
ers, or  inhabitants  of  a  frontier  on  which  smuggling  prevails, — there 
is  apt  to  prevail  among  them  a  corresponding  bias.  At  the  time  of 
any  great  national  delusion,  such  as  the  Popish  Plot— or  of  any 
powerful  local  excitement,  such  as  that  of  the  Church  and  King  mobs 
at   Birmingham  in  1791   against  Dr.  Priestley  and  the  Dissenters — 

juries  are  found  to  perpetrate  what  a  calmer*^age  recognizes  to  have 

been  2:ross  injus^i^e.  A  jury  who  disapprove  of  the  infliction  of 
capital  pimishment  for  a  particular  crime,  will  acquit  prism^ers  iu 
spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  guilt.  It  Is  probable  that  a  delin- 
quent, indicted  for  any  state  offense  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens, 
—-having  onljr  a  private  accuser  to  contend  against,  with  equal  power 
of  speaking  m  his  own  defense,  of  summoning  witnesses  and  of  pro- 
curing friends  to  speak  for  him — would  have  better  chance  of  a  fair 
trial  than  he  would  now  have  anywhere  except  in  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  better  than  he  would  have  had  in 
England  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Juries  bring  the  com.mon 
feeling  as  well  as  the  common  reason  of  l:he  public— or  often,  indeed, 

only  the  separate  feeling  of  particular  fractions  of  the  public — to 
dictate  the  application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases.  They  are  a 
protection  against  anything  worse — especially  against  such  corrup- 
tion or  servility  as  are  liable  to  taint  permanent  ofiicial  persons— but 
they  cannot  possibly  reach  anything  better.      Now,  the  dikast-trial  at 

Athens  effected  the  same  object,  and  had  in  it  only  the  same  ingre 
H.  G.  II.— 1.5 
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dients  of  error  and  misdccision  as  the  English  jury:  but  it  had  them 
1,  stronger  dose,  xvilhout  thefounteracling  authonty  of  a  .ludge,  and 
^'i  Ct°the  benem  of  a  proeedure  sucli  as  has  now  been  obtained  m 
En.rkmd.     The  feelings  of  the  dikusts  eounted  for  more.  ai,d  their 

^.ason  for  less:  "not  inerely  beeause  of  their  gir"'"r""."'H""'b,u^o 
iia  urallv  heiffliteued  the  piteh  of  feeling  in  eaeh  individual— but  also 
Su"e  the  Addresses  of  oratorsor  parties  formed  .be  prominent  part 
)^f  tl.o  nroeedure  and  the  d(;p<-i;tions  of  witnesses  only  a  very  subor- 
d  nS^Kt  The  i  last  thc?^c^.re.  heard  little  of  the  naked  facts  the 
■  proprhite  subjetts  for  his  reason-but  he  was  abundantly  supplied 
;'  fh  iL  plausible  falsehoods,  ealumnles.  irrelevant  statements  and 
Ki-gestion!,  ete.,  of  the  parties  and  that  too  in  a  manner  sulllully 
adapted  to  his  e.npcr.  To  keep  the  faels  of  the  case  before  the 
urfapart  from  the  falsehood  and  coloring  of  parties,  is  the  most 
iseful  iuuetion  of  the  modern  judge,  whose  influence  is  also  consider- 
"b  e  as  a  restraint  upon  the  pleader.     The  helps  to  the  reason  of   he 

il^st'were  thus  materially  diminished,  while  the  action  upon  b  s 
feelings  of  an<rer  as  well  as  of  compassion,  was  sharpened,  as  com- 
pai^d  with  the  modern  juror.  We  see  in  the  remaining  productions  of 
the  Attic  orators  how  much  there  is  of  plausible  deceplion.  departure 
from  the  true  issue,  and  appeals  to  sympalhies,  '."'HP^'/l"^.^' =»."«  P;"^?" 
udices  of  everv  kind,  addressed  to  the  dikastenes.  Of  couise,  stub 
artifices  were  resorted  lo  by  opposite  speakers  in  eaeh  parUeular  tr  al 
We  l^ve  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent^they  acl.ia  ly  pc>rvertcd 
tLi  dement  of  the  hearers.     Probably  the  frequent  habit  of  sit   ng 

n  d  kaftery  gave  them  a  penetration  in  deU'Cting  sophistry  not  ot ten 
possessed  by  non-professional  citizens.     Nevertheless  it  cannot  be 

oubted  that,  in  a  considerid.le  proportion  of  cases,  success  depended 
less  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  case   than  upon  apparent  airs  of 

inoeei^e  and  truth  telling,  dexterity  of  statemcuit,  and  g"-'^  general 
character,  in  the  parties,  iheir  witnesses,  and  the  friends  ^\l>o  a^- 
d respect  the  court  on  their  behalf.  The  accusatory  speeches  in  Atuc 
oratory  Vherein  punishment  is  invoked  upon  an  alleged  delinquent 
are  expressed  with  a  bitterness  which  is  now  l^^Jf '^l'''^  f™!«.  \"e  .^ 
criminal  judicature,  thougli  it  was  common  in  the  stale  tiias  of  t.o 
centuries  a-o  Against  f  hem  may  be  set  the  impassioned  and  empha- 
.tSi  e  ds  made  by  defendants  and  their  friends  to  the  comm.sera- 
^tlonof  the  dikasts;  appeals  the  more  often  .successful  ^^^^^^^'^'g 
ermc  last,  immediately  before  decision  was  pronounced.     1  his  is  true 

•^^S'^r  or^n^fo^  'jidSr" purposes,  the  Athenian  dikasteries  were 
thus  a  simple  and  plenary  matdfestation  of  jury-trial,  with  its  inher- 
ent excellences  and  defects  botli  brought  out  in  e.«ggeratc>d  relief 
Thev  insured  a  decision  at  once  uncorrupt,  pubhc-minded,  and 
imposing-together  with  the  1«st  security  which  the  case  admitted 
a^idnsttllegat  violences  on  the  part^f  the  rich  and  gi-cat.  n.eir 
extreme  publicity— as  well  as  their  simple  and  oral  procedure,  dive^t- 
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ed  of  that  verbal  and  ceremonial  teclmicality  which  marked  the  law 
of  Rome  even  at  its  outset—wus  no  small  ben(.'tit.  And  as  the  ver- 
dicts of  the  dikasts,  even  wlieu  wrong,  depended  upon  causes  of 
misjudgmeiit  common  to  them  with  the  general  body  of  the  citi- 
zens, so  Ihey  never  ap})eared  to  pronounce  unjustly,  nor  lost  the 
confidence  of  tlieir  fellovv-citizeiis  generally.  But  whatever  may 
have  heen  their  defects  as  judicial  instruments,  as  a  stimulus  both  to 
thought  and  speech,  tlrjir  eliicacy  was  unparalleled,  in  the  circum- 
stimces  of  Athenian  society.  Doubtless  they  would  not  have  ])ro- 
duced  the  same  elfect  if  established  at  Thebes  or  Argos.  The 
fiusceptibilities  of  the  Athenian  mind,  as  well  as  the  previous  prac- 
tice and  expansive  tendencies  of  democratical  citizenship,  were 
also  essential  conditions— and  that  genuine  taste  for  sitting  in  judg- 
ment and  hearing  both  sides  fairly,  which,  however  Aristophanes 
may  caricature  and  deride  it,  was  alike  hoiioralile  and  useful  to  the 
people.  The  first  e.sial)lishment  of  the  dikasteries  is  nearly  coinci- 
d<jut  with  the  great  improvement  of  Attic  tragedy  in  passing  from 
^richylus  to  Sophoklcs.  The  same  development  of  the  national 
genius,  now  preparing  splendid  manifestations  both  in  tragic  and 
comic  poetry,  was  called  with  redoubled  force  into  the  path  of  ora- 
tory, by  the  new  judicial  system.  A  certain  power  of  speech  now 
became  necessary,  not  merely  for  those  who  intended  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  politics,  but  also  for  private  citizens  to  vindicate  their 
rights  or  repel  accusations,  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  was  an  accom- 
plishment of  the  greatest  practical  utility,  even  apart  from  ambitious 
purposes;  hardly  less  so  than  the  use  of  arms  or  the  practice  of  tho 
gymnasium.  Accordingly,  the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
and  the  composers  of  written  speeches  to  be  delivered  by  others,  novf 
began  to  multiply  and  to  acq: ! ire  an  unprecedented  importance— as 
v/ell  at  Athens  as  under  the  contemporary  democracy  of  Byracuse,  in 
Avhich  al.so  some  form  of  popular  judicatuie  was  esta]>lished.  ^  Style 
and  speech  began  to  be  reduced  to  a  system,  and  so  communicated; 
not  always  happily,  for  several  of  tiie  early  rhetors  adopted  an  arti- 
ficial, ornate,  and*  conceited  manner,  from  which  Attic  good  taste 
afterward  liberated  itself.  But  the  very  clwiracter  of  a  teacher  of 
rheloric  as  an  art — a  man  giving  precepts  and  putting  himself  for- 
Avard  in  show-leeturus  as  a  model  for  others,  is  a  feature  first  belong-.^ 
iiig  to  tiiQ  Perikleau  age,  and  indicates  a  new  demand  in  the  minds  ? 
of  the  citizens.  £ 

AVe  begin  to  hear,  in  the  generation  now  growing  up,  of  the  rhetor 
and  the  sophist,  as  persons  of  iniluence  and  celebrity.  The.se  tv/o 
names  denoted  persons  of  similar  nioral  and  intellectujil  endowments, 
or  often  indeed  the  same  pers(m,  considered  in  dlltercnt  points  of 
view;  either  as  professing  to  improve  the  moral  character — ^^or  as  com- 
municating power  and  facility  of  expression — or  as  suggesting  premi- 
ses for  persuasion,  illustrations  on  the  common-places  of  morals  and 
politics,  argumentative  abundancQ  on  matters  of  ordinary  experience, 
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flinlootical  subtlety  in  confuting  an  opponent,  etc.     Aiitiplio  of  the 
ri  Si.  nun  s  in  At         Th.asymaclius  of  Chaikedon,     isuis  of  byia- 
ur  Goi'^  s  o    L^ontini,  Protagoras  of  Abdca-a   1  rod.Kus  of  Keos 
Theodoms  of  Byz^utium.Hippias  of  Elis.  Zeuoof  Elea,  were  auiong 
Si  tir°t™a.o  di^tiuguishcd  themselves  in  these  deparlmcnts  of  teaeh- 
'r      Ant  So  vvaslhe  author  of  the  earliest  co,np..sed  sj^eech  really 
sDokeii  in  a  dikastery  and  preserved  down  to  the  later  cnlics      1  hese 
frn  4re  mostly  not  citizens  of  Athens,  though  many  of  them  be- 
Wed  to    owni^con.prehendod  iu  the  Atheuiau  empire,  at  a  time 
^'hen   mporta  "t  judichtl  causes  belonging  to  these  'owns  were  often 
carried  up  to  be  tried  at  Athens-while  all  pt  them  looked  to    hat 
cUvns  a  central  point  of  action  and  distinction.     'Ihe    erm  ^fhist 
^v  Lh  IlSo  us^vpplies  with  sincere  respect  to  men  of  d>sfngu.sl^.ed 
wiSm  such  as  Solon,  Auacharsis,  Pythagoras,  etc.,  now  came  o  be 
apS  to  these  teachers  of  virtue,  rhetoric.  <=«»^'ersation  and  dis^^^ 
tat  on-  many  of  whom  professed  aecpuuntance  with  the  wliole  ciiclc 
S  humaTsdence,  phys  cal  as  well  as  moral  (then  narrow  enough),  SO 
f.r Tw^is  nccLsaVto  talk  about  any  portion  of  it  plausibly  and 
effectiveiy  and  to  mswer  any  question  which  might  be  proposed   0 
them     aniouoh  they  passed  f  roiu  one  Grecian  town  to  another,  par  ly 
in  the  cameUy  of  envoys  from  their  fellow-citi/ens,  partly  as  exhib- 
H.  7tbci?S°s  to  numerous  hearers,  willi  much  renown  and  large 
S,t-they  S^^^      to  have  been  viewed  willi  jealousy  and  di.slike  by 
f     r-e  Dorton  of  the  public.     For  at  a  tin>e  when  eveiy  citizen 
?;i,;ifdWs  own  cause  before  the  dikastery,  ihey  imparted,  to  those 
So  wi^ric    enough  to  purchase  it,  a  peculiar  skill  iu  the  common 
weaoon'     which  made  them  like  fencing-masters  or   professional 
TwoEen  amidst  a  society  of  untrained  ^1^"£'^- J^'^ni^'^ 
rates-hiniself  a  product  of  the  same  age.  a  d>s     tant  on  the  ^a    « 
fiubiects    and  bearing  the  same  name  of  a  ^ophist—bnt  aespis  ii 
Sc'l  ami  iidicial  practice,  and  looking  to  the  production  ot  intel- 
Fe  S  st?muL  and  lu-al  impressions  upon  '- 1--;^^-^^^- 
r.r*  vofiir^r  Pl'ito  ^noiikiii"-  tlirouii:!!  the  person  or  hokiates— caniLa  on 

llVo    dioutS^X^^^ 

md  riilrs,  in  that  negative  yein  in  which  ^^V'^ ^^^^^'^'J'^ 
us  the  works  of  these  latter  have  not  n'mauud  it  is  <f  '*^  >/'<;•";  ^'>^ 
bservaiions  of  their  opponents  that  we  know  them;  so  that  1  tj  arc 
.,  hi  X  slutatUm  such  as'^lhat  in  which  Sokrates  "--^ -^  l^'^;;,^; 
iK'rn  if  Ave  had  been  compelled  to  judge  of  him  only  iiom  lue 
CI oMds  of  Ari^^^^^^^  or  from  those  unfavorahle  impressions  re- 

Si%  hif ch  ^vl^eh  ^ve  know,  evm  from  the  Apologies  of 

Phto    nd^  to  liave  been  generally  P^.^valent  a   Athens 

Thisis^n^^^^  opportunity  however  for  trying  to  disUngnisn  the 

rvoo  1  from  the  evil  Vn  the  working  of  the  sophists  and  rhetors.    At 
fm4LitTiscnr^  they  weie  the  natural  product  of  the  age; 

InSn  ^   ho  e  wlmts,  and  answering  to  that  stinm  us,  ^vhich  arose 
par  y  i^-Sm  the  delibemtions  of  the  Ekklcsia,  but  still  more  from  tae 
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contentions  before,  the  dikastery — in  which  latter  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  citizens  took  active  part,  with  or  without  their  own  consent. 
The  pnblic  and  frequent  dikasteries  constituted  by  Perikies  opened 
to  the  Athenian  mind  precisely  that  career  of  improxcment  which 
was  best  suited  to  its  natural  aptitude.  They  were  essential  to  the 
development  of  that  demand  out  of  which  grew  not  only  Grecian 
oratory,  but  also,  as  secondary  products,  the  speculative  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  the  didactic  analysis  of  rhetoric  and  gram- 
mar, which  long  survived  after  Grecian  creative  genius  had  passed 
away.  And  it  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  tlie  oligarchy  of 
Thirty,  to  forbid,  by  an  express  law,  any  teaching  of  the  art  of  speak- 
ing. Aristophanes  derides  the  Athenians  for  their  love  of  talk  and 
controversy,  as  if  it  had  enfeebled  their  military  energy;  but  in  his 
time  most  undoubtedly,  that  reproach  was  not  true— nor  did  it  become 
true,  even  in  part,  until  the  crushing  misfortunes  which  mari^ed  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Daring  the  course  of  that  war, 
restless  and  energetic  action  was  the  characteristic  of  Athens  even  in 
a  greater  degree  than  oratory  or  political  discussion,  though  before 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  material  alteration  had  taken  place. 

The  establisiunent  of  these  ])aid  dikasteries  at  Athens  was  thus  one 
of  the  most  important  and  prolific  events  in  all  Grecian  history.  The 
pay  helped  to  furnish  a  maintenance  for  old  citizens,  past  the  age  of 
military  service.  Elderly  men  were  the  best  persons  for  such  a  ser- 
vice, and  were  preferred  for  judicial  purposes  both  at  Sparta,  and  as 
it  seeni>,  in  heroic  Greece.  Nevertheless,  we  need  not  suppose  that 
all  the  dikasts  were  either  old  or  poor,  though  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  were  so,  and  thoagli  Aristophanes  selects  these  qualities 
as  among  the  most  suitable  subjects  for  his  ridicule.  Perikies  has 
been  often  censured  for  this  institution,  as  if  he  had  been  the  first  to 
insure  i)ay  to  dikasts  who  before  served  for  nothing,  and  had  thus 
introduced  poor  citizens  into  courts  previously  composed  of  citizens 
above  poverty.    But  in  the  first  place,  this  supposition  is  not  correct 

in  ]>oint  of  fact,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  such  con.^tant  dikasteries 
previously  actiug  without  pay;  next,  if  it  had  been  true,  the  habitual 
exclusion  of  the  poor  citizens  would  have  nullified  the  popular  work- 
ing of  these  bodies,  and  would  have  prevented  them  from  answering 
.0  any  longer  to  the  reigning  sentiment  at  Athens.  Nor  could  it  l)e 
d!M*^meil  unreason  ible  to  assign  a  regular  pay  to  those  who  thus  ren- 
dered regular  service.  It  was  indeed  an  essential  item  in  the  wliole 
seheme  antl  purpose,  so  that  the  suppression  of  the  pay  of  itself  seems 
to  have  suspended  the  dikasteries,  while  the  oligarchy  of  Four 
Hundred  was  established— and  it  can  onlv  be  discussed  in  tliat  liirht. 
As  the  fact  stands,  we  may  suppose  that  the  0,000  Heliasts  who  filled 
the  dikasteries  were  composed  of  the  nuddling  and  poorer  citizens 
indiscriminately;  though  there  was  nothing  to  exclude  the  richer,  if 
they  chose  to  serve. 
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CHAPTER  XLYII. 

FROM  THK  TmRTY  YEARS'  TliUCE,  FOURTKF.N  YEARS  BEFORE  THE 
rKI.OI-ONNKWlAN  WAH.  ]>OWN  TO  THE  lil.OCKADE  OP  POTIOR. A,  IN 
THE  YEAU  iJKFOllE  TUE  rEl.OPONNESIAJs  WAU. 

The  iudicial  altcnitions  elToctcd  at  Athens  by  Poriklcs  ami  ErUi- 
altcs,  discriUd  iu  the  preceding  chapter   gave  to  a  large  proportiou 
of  tl  e  ciiizens  direct  jury  functions  and  an  act^ive  mtcrest  i )      e 
constitution,  such  as  they  had  never  bef<n-e  enjoyed;  the  change  ))eins 
at  once  a  mark  of  previous  grovvlli  of  dcntocrutical  stntiuient  during 
tiie  past  and  a  cause  of  its  further  development  during  the  tut ur..-. 
The  Athpiiinn  peojile  were  at  this  time  ready  for  personal  exertion  m 
all  directions.     ?ilili;arv  service  on  land  or  sea  was  not  less  conform- 
able to  their  disi)<)sitions  than  attendance  in  the  ekklesia  or  m  the 
dikastery  at  liome.     The  naval  service  especially  was  prosecuted 
with  a  degree  of  assiduity  which  brought  about  continual  nnprove- 
mcut  in  skill  and  eflicie'iicy;  while  the  poorer  citi/ens,  of  wlioni  it 
chieflv  consisted,  were  more  exact  in  obedience  and  disciphne  tlian 
any  of  the  more  opulent  p(  rsons  from  whom  the  infantry  or  the  cavalry 
were  drawn.     The  niiuitime  nmliitude,  in  ad.hiion  to  self-conhdence 
and  courage  ac(!uircd  bv  this  laborious  training  an  increased  skill, 
which  placed  the  Athen'ian  navy  every  year  more  and  more  above 
te  rest  of  areoce.     And  tb.c  perfection  of  this  force  became  the 
jiiore  indispensable  as  the  Athenian  emi.ire  was  now  again  confined 

o  the  sea  a  id  sen  port  towns;  tho  reverses  minediately  preceding  the 
Thi'tvvears'  truce  b.aving  broken  up  all  Athenian  land  ascemlency 
over  Megara,  Ba'otia,  and  llic  otiicr  coutiueulal  Icrntones  adjoining 

^'^ The  maritime  confederncy-originally  comnieneed  "t  IX'los  under 
the  headship  of  Alliens,  but  with  a  common  synod  and  dehl^rative 
v.k-e  o  lie  part  of  each  member-had  now  become  transformed 
Tnto  a  confirmed  em,.ire  on  the  part  of  Athens  oyer  the  ren';;"' ' "S 
states  as  foreign  dependencies;  all  of  them  rendering  ribute  except 
C  OS  Samos"  and  Lesbos.  These  three  still  remamed  on  the  r  • 
orb-inal  footing  of  autonomous  allies,  retaining  their  armed  foce. 
ships,  and  fortifications,  with  the  obligation  of  fu™»^  ""S  "V, '*;iP' 
anc  naval  aid  when  required,  but  not  of  paying  trilnite.  .  T "^  '"- 
continuance  of  !h<.  deliberative  synod,  however,  had  dcTnyel  th,,„ 
of  their  oii"inal  security  aaainst  tlu;  encroachments  ot  Athens.  1 
have  alreadv  stated  ccnerallv  the  steps  (we  do  not  know  tliem  m 
detail)  whereby  this  important  change  was  brought  about.  gra<lualiy 
and  without  anv  violent  revolution— fm-  even  the  transfer  of  he 
common  trcasur5  from  Delos  to  Alliens,  which  was  the  most  palpable 
symbol  and  evidence  of  the  change,  was  not  an  act  of  AUieuiuu 
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violence^  since  it  was  adopted  on  the  proposition  of  the  Samians. 
The  change  resulted  iu  fact  almost  inevitably  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  from  the  eager  activity  of  the  Athenians  contrasted 
with  the  backwardness  and  aversion  to  personal  service  on  the  part 
of  the  allies.  We  must  recollect  that  the  confederacy,  even  in  its 
original  structure,  was  contracted  for  permanent  objects,  and  was 
permanently  binding  by  the  vote  of  its  majority,  like  the  Spartan 
confederacy,  upon  every  individual  member.  It  was  destined  to 
keep  out  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  maintain  the  police  of  the  ^gean. 
Consistently  with  these  objects,  no  individual  member  could  be 
allowed  to  secede  from  the  confederacy,  and  thus  to  acquire  the 
benefit  of  protection  at  the  cost  of  the  remainder:  so  that  when 
Naxos  and  other  members  actually  did  secede,  the  step  was  taken 
as  a  revolt,  and  Athens  only  performed'her  duty  as  president  of  the 
confederacy  in  reducing  them.  By  every  such  reduction,  as  well  as 
by  that  exchange  of  personal  service  for  money-payment,  which 
most  of  the  allies  voluntarily  sought,  the  power  of  Athens  increased 
until  at  length  she  found  herself  with  an  irresistible  navy  in  the 
midst  of  disarmed  tributaries,  none  of  whom  could  escape  from  her 
constraining  power — and  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  use  of  which  was 
indispensable  to  them.  The  synod  of  Delos,  even  if  it  had  not 
before  become  partially  deserted,  must  have  ceased  at  the  time  when 
the  treasure  was  removed  to  Athens— probably  about  460  B.C.,  or 
shortly  r.fterward. 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  her  allies  were  thus  materially 
changed,   by  proceedings  which  gradually  evolved  themselves  and 

followed  one  upon  the  other  without  any  preconcerted  plan.    She 

became  an  imperial  or  despot  city,  governing  an  aggregate  of  depend- 
ent subjects  all  without  their  own  active  concurrence,  and  in  many 
cases  doubtless  contrary  to  their  own  sense  of  political  right.  It  was 
not  likely  that  they  should  conspire  unanimously  to  break  up  the 
confederacy,  and  discontinue  the  collection  of  contribution  from 
each  of  the  members;  nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  desirable  that 
they  should  do  so:  for  while  Greece  generally  w^ould  have  been  a 
great  loser  by  such  a  proceeding,  the  allies  themselves  would  have 
been  the  greatest  losers  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have 
been  exposed  without  defense  to  the  Persian  and  Phoenican  fleets. 
But  the  Athenians  committed  the  capital  fault  of  taking  the  whole 

alliance  into  their  own  hands,  and  treating  the  alfies  purely  as  sub- 
jects, without  seeking  to  attach  them  by  any  form  of  political  incor- 
poration or  collective  meeting  and  discussion — without  taking  any 
pains  to  maintain  community  of  feeling  or  idea  of  a  joint  interest — 
without  admitting  any  control,  real  or  even  preteu(ied,  over  them- 
selves as  managers.  Had  they  attempted  to  do  this,  it  might  have 
proved  difficult  to  accomplish,  so  pow^erful  was  the  force  of  geo- 
graphical dissemination,  the  tendency  to  isolated  civic  life,  and  the 
repugnance   to    any  permanent    extramural    obligations,   in  every 
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Grecian  community.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  the 
attempt.  Finding*  Athens  exalted  by  circumstances  to  empire,  and 
the  alli<3S  dogradcci  into  subjects,  the  Atlienian  statesmen  gnisped  at 
the  exaltation  as  a  matter  of  pride  as  well  as  protit.  Even  Perikles, 
the  most  prudent  and  far-sighted  of  them,  betrayed  no  consciousness 
that  au  empire  witliout  the  cement  of  some  all-pervading  interest  or 
attachment,  although  not  practically  oppressive,  must  nevertheless 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  unpopular,  and 
ultimately  to  crumble ^in  pieces.  Such  was  the  course  of  events 
which,  if  the  judicious  counsels  of  Perikles  had  been  followed,  might 
have  been  postponed,  though  it  could  not  have  been  averted. 

Instead  of  trying  to  cherish  or  restore  the  feelings  of  equal  alliance, 
Perikles  formally  disclaimed^  it.  lie  maintained  that  Athens  owed  to 
her  subjec;t  idlies  no  account  of  the  money  received  from  them,  so 
long  as  she  performed  her  contract  by  keeping  away  the  Persian 
enemy  and  maintaining  the  safety  of  the  ^^gean  waters.  This  was, 
as  heVcprescnted,  the  obligation  which  Athens  had  undertaken;  and 
provided  it  were  faithfully  discharged,  the  allies  had  no  right  to  ask 
questions  or  exercise  control.  Thai  it  was  faithfully  discharged  no 
one  could  deny.  No  ship  of  war  excei)t  from  Alliens  and  her  allies 
was  ever  seen  between  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  jEgean. 
An  Athenian  tleet  of  sixty  triremes  was  kept  on  duty  in  these  waters, 
chietiy  managed  by  Athenian  citizens,  and  benetieial  as  well  from  the 
protection  afiorded  to  conunerce  as  for  kee]^ing  the  seamen  in  con- 
stant pay  and  training.  And  such  was  the  eiVective  superintendence 
maintained,  that  in  the  disastrous  period  preceding  the  Thirty  years' 
truce,  wh(  n  Athens  lost  JVlegara  and  Pjcrotia,  and  with  dilliculty 
recovered  Eiibaa,  none  of  her  numerous  maritime  subjects  took  the 

opportunitv  to  revolt. 

The  total  of  these  distinct  tributary  cities  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  lOoO,  according  to  a  verse  of  Arisfophanes  which  cannot  be  under 
the  truth,  thougirit  may  v/ell  be,  and  probably  is,  greatly  above  the 
truth.  The  total  annual  tribute  collected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  ])robably  also  for  the  years  preceding  it,  is 

given  by  Thucydides  at  about  (300  talents.  Of  the  sums  paid  by 
particular  states',  however,  w^e  have  little  or  no  information.  ^  It  was 
placed  vmder  the  su]jerintendence  of  the  Hellenotamiye;  originally 
ottlcers  of  the  confederacy  but  now  removed  from  Delos  to  Athens, 
find  acting  altogether  as  an  Atiienian  treasury-board.  The  sum  total 
of  t\\?  Athenian  n^venue  from  all  sources,  including  this  tribute,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Pelo[)onnesian  war  is  stated  by  Xen()})hon  at 
1000  talents.^  Customs,  harbor  and  market  dues,  receipt  from  the 
silver-mines  at  Laurium,  rents  of  public  property,  lines  from  judicial 
sentences,  a  tax  per  head  upon  slaves,  the  annual  payment  made  by 
each  metic,  etc.,  may  have  made  up  a  larger  sum  than  400  talents: 

which  sum  added  to  the  GOO  talents  from  tribute  woidd  make  the 
total  named  by  Xeuophou.     But  a  vcroc  oi  Aristophanes  during  the 
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^inth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war(B.c.  422)  dves  the  general  total 
of  that  tune  as  -nearly  2,000  talents:"  this  is  in  all  probabilitv  much 
above  the  truth,  though  we  may  rcasonal^ly  imagine  tiiat  the  amount 
ot  tribuic-money  levied  upon  the  allies  had  been  augmented  duvin<r 
the  interval.     I  think  that  the  alleged  duplication  of  the  tribute  hv 
Alkibiades,  which   riuicydides  nowhere  notices,  is  not  borne  out  bV 
^'<l^Ji      evidence,  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  ever  reached  the  sum  of 
1^00  talents.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  magnitude  of  the 
AtJienian  Dudget,  however,  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  know 
that  durmg  the  hirger  part  of  the  administration   of  Perikles    the 
revenue  including  tribute  was  so  managed  as  to  leave  a  large  annual 
surplus;  insornur?h  that  a  treasure  of  coined  monev  was  accMimulated 
m  the.  Acropolis  during  the  years  preceding  the  'Peloponnesian  war 
--which  treasure  when  at  its  maximum  reached  the  uTcat  sum  of 
9,  lOO  talents  (=£2,230,000),  and  was  still  at  6,000  talents  after  a  seri- 
ous dram  for  various  purposes,  at  the  moment  when  that  war  beo-au 
Ihis  system  of  public  economy,  constantly  laying  bv  a  considemble 
Slim  year  after  3'ear,  in  wiiich  Athens  stood  alone,  since  none  of  the 
reloponnesian  states  had  any  public  reserve  whatever,  goes  far  of 
itselt  to  vindicate  Perikles  from  the  charge  of  having  wasted  the 
public  money  in  mischievous  distributions  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing popularity;  and  also  to  exonerate  the  Athenian  Demos  from  tliat 
reproach  of  a  greedy  appetite  for  living  bv  the  public  purse  which  it 
IS  common  to  advance  against  them.     After  the  death  of  Kimon  no 
further  expeditions  were  undertaken  airainst  the  Persians      Even'for 
some  years  before  his  death,  not  much  ajipears  to  liave  been  done    Tlie 
tribute-money  thus  remained  unexpended,  and  kept  in   reserve    as 
the  presidential  duties  of  Athens  prescribed,  against  future  attack 
which  might  at  any  time  be  renewed.  '  ' 

Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  the  other  sources  of 
Athenian  revenue,  however,  we  know  that  tribute  received  from 
allies  was  the  largest  item  in  it.     And  altogether  the  exercise  of 

empire  abroad  became  a  prominent  feature  in  Athenian  life   and  a 
necessity  in  Athenian  sentiment,  not  less  than  democracy  at 'home 
Athens  was  no  longer,  as  she  had  been  once,  a  single  city  with  Attica 
for  her  territory.    She  was  a  capital  or  imperial' city —a  despot-citv 
Avas  the  expression  used  by  her  enemies,  and  even  sometimes  bv  her 
own  citizens— with  many  dependencies  attached  to  her,  and  bound 
to   tollow   her  orders.     Such  was  the   manner  in  which  not  merly 
Perikles  and   the  other  leading  statesmen,  but  even  the   humblest 
Athenian  citizen,  conceived  the  diirnity  of  Athens.     The  sentiment 
was  one  which  carried  with  it  both  personal  pride  and  stimulus  to 
active  patriotism.    To  establish  Athenian  interests  among  the  de- 
pendent territories  was  one  important  object  in  the  eyes  of'  Perikles 
A\hile  discouraging  all  distant  and  rash  enterprises,  such  as  invasion 
of  Lgvpt  or  Cyprus,  he  planted  out  manv  kleruchies,  and  colonies  of 
Athenian  citizens  intermingled  with  ahies,  on  islands  and  parts  of 
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the  coast  He  condncted  1000  citizens  to  the  Thrncian  Chersonese, 
500  to  Naxos,  and  250  to  Andros.  In  the  Chersonese,  he  further 
repelled  the  barbarous  Thrncian  invaders  from  -svithout,  and  even 
undertook  the  labor  of  carrying  a  ^vall  of  defense  across  the  isthmus 
which  connected  the  peninsula  with  Thrace;  since  the^  barbarous 
Thracian  tribes,  thou<:h  expelled  some  time  before  by  Kimon,  had 
still  continued  to  renew  their  incursions  from  time  to  tune.  Ever 
since  the  occupation  of  the  elder  Miltiades  about  eiiihty  years  before, 
there  had  been  in  this  peninsula  many  Athenian  proprietors,  appar- 
ently intermingled  with  half -civilized  Thraeians:  the  settlers  now 
acquired  both  greater  numerieal  strength  and  better  protection, 
thouo-h  it  docs  not  jippear  that  the  crof^s-wall  was  permanently  main- 
tained Themaritinie  expeditions  of  Perikles  even  extended- into 
the  Euxine  sea,  as  far  as  the  important  Greek  city  of  Sinope, 
then  governed  by  a  despot  named  Timesilaus,  against  whom  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens  were  in  active  discontent.  Lamachus  was 
left  with  thirteen  xVthenian  triremes  to  assist  in  expelling  the  despot^ 
who  was  driven  into  exile  along  with  his  friends  and  party.  The 
properties  of  these  exiles  were  confiscated,  and  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  six  hundred  Athenian  citizens,  admitted  to  equal  fellow- 
ship and  residence  with  the  Sinopians.  We  may  presume  that  on 
this  occasion,  Sinope  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  tributary 
alliance  if  it  had  not  been  so  before:  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
Kotyora  and  Trapezus,  dependencies  of  Sinope  further  eastward, 
which  the  10  000  Greeks  found  on  their  retreat  tifty  years  afterward 
existed  in  the  time  of  Perikles  or  not.  Moreover,  the  numerous  and 
*  well-equipped  Athenian  fleet  under  the  command  of  Perikles  produced 
an  imposing  effect  upon  the  barbarous  princes  and  tribes  along  the 
coast,  contributing  certainly  to  the  security  of  Grecian  trade,  and 
probably  to  the  acquisition  of  new  dependent  allies. 

It  was  by  successive  proceedings  of  this  sort  that  many  detach- 
ments of  xVthenian  citizens  became  settled  in  various  portions  of  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  city— scmie  rich,  investing  their  property  in 
the  islands  as  more  secure  (from  the  incontestable  superiority  of 
Athens  {it  sea)  even  than  Attica,  which  since  the  loss  of  the  Megand 
could  not  be  guarded  against  a  Peloponnesian  land  invasion— others 
poor  and  hiring  themselves  out  as  laborers.  The  islands  of  Lemnos. 
Imbros  and  Skyros,  as  well  as  the  territory  of  Estisea,  on  the  north 
of  Eubcoa,  were  completely  occupied  by  Athenian  proprietors  and 

citizens:  o'tlier  places  were  partially  so  occupied.  And  it  was  doubt- 
less advantageous  to  the  islanders  to  associate  themselves  with  Athe- 
nians in  trading  enterprises,  since  they  therebv  obtained  a  better 
chance  of  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  It  seems  that  Athens 
passed  regulations  occasionally  tor  the  commerce  of  her  dependent 
allies  as  we  see  by  the  fact  that  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war  she  excluded  the  Meiiiiarians  from  all  their  ports.  The  commer- 
cial relations  betweeu  Poir:£us  and  the  ^«,eau  reached  their  maxi- 
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mum  during  the  interval  immedifitely  preceding  the  Peloponnesian 

war.  These  relations  w^ere  not  confined  to  the  country  east  and 
north  of  Attica:  they  reached  also  the  western  regions.  The  most 
important  settlements  founded  by  Athens  during  this  period  were 
Amphipolis  in  Thrace  and  Thurii  in  Italy. 

Ainplii])olis  v/as  planted  by  a  colony  of  Athenians  and  other 
Greeks,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  Agnon,  in  4o7  B.C.  It  was 
situated  near  the  river  Hirymon  in  Thrace,  on  the  eastern  bank,  and 
at  the  spot  where  the  Sirymon  resumes  its  river  course  after  emerg- 
ing from  the  lake  above.  "  It  was  originally  a  township  or  settlement 
of  "the  Edonian  Thraeians,  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine  Ways— in  a 
situation  doubly  valuable,  both  as  being  close  upon  the  bridge  over 
the  Strymon  arid  as  a.convenient  center  for  the  ship  timber  and  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  the  neighboring  region.  It  was  distant  aijout 
three  English  miles  from  tlie  Athenian  settlement  of  Eion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form 
establishments  at  Ennea  Hodoi  have  already  been  noticed— first  that 
of  Histi^us  the  Milesian,  followed  up  by  his  brother  Aristagoras 

(about  497-496  B.C.),  next  that  of  the  Athenians  about  465  b.c.  under 
Leairrus  and  others— on  both  which  occasions  the  intruding  settlers 
had  been  defeated  and  expelled  by  the  native  Thracian  tribes,  though 
on  the  second  occasion  the  number  sent  by  Athens  was  not  less  tlian 
10,000.  So  serious  a  loss  deterred  the  Athenians  for  a  long  time 
from  any  repetition  of  the  attempt.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that 
individual  Athenian  citizens,  from  Eion  and  from  Thasus,  connected 
themselves  wMth  powerful  Thracian  families  and  became  in  this 
manner  actively  eniraged  in  mining — to  their  own  great  profit,  as 
w^ell  as  to  the  profit  of  the  city  collectively,  *ince  the  property  of  the 
kleruchs,  or  Athenian  citizens  occupying  colonial  lands,  bore  its 
share  in  case  of  direct  taxes  l:>eing  im[K)sed  on  property  generally. 
Among  such  fortunate  adventurers  we  may  number  the  liistorian 
Thucydides  himself,  seemingly  descended  from  Atlienian  parents 
intermarrying  \vith  Thraeians, ^and  himself  married  to  a  wife  either 
Thracian  or1)elonging  to  a  family  of  Athenian  colonists  in  that 
re2:ion,  through  wliom  he  became  possessed  of  a  large  property  in  the 
mmes,  as  well  as  of  great  influence  in  the  districts  around.  This 
was  one  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  collective  power  of  Athens 
enabled  her  chief  citizens* to  enrich  themselves  individually. 

The  colony  under  Agnon,  dispatched  from  Athens  in  the  \^ear  437 

B.C.,  appears  to  have  been  both  numerous  and  wtII  sustained,  inas- 
much as  it  conquered  and  mxaintained  the  valuable  position  of  Ennea 
Hodoi  in  spite  of  those  formidable  Edonian  neighbors  who  h:id 
baffled  the  two  preceding  attempts.  Its  name  of  Ennea  Hodoi  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  Amphipolis— the  hill  on  which  tiie  new  town 
w^s  situated  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  river.  The  settlers 
seem  to  have  been  of  mixed  extraction,  coinprising  no  large  propor- 
tion of-  Athenians.     Some  w^ere  of  Chalkidic  race,  others  came  from 
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Argilus  a  Grecian  city  colonized  *rom  Andros,  which  possessed  the 
territory  on  the  western  bank  of  the  otrymon  immediately  opposite 

to  Vinphipolis,  and  which  was  inchided  among  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens.  Aniphipolis,  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  t-trymon  and 
the  port  of  Eion,  became  the  most  iniporlant  of  all  the  Athenian 
dependencies  in  reference  to  Tlirjice  and  Macedonia. 

The  colony  of  Thurii  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  in 
Italv,  near  the  site  and  on  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  was 
founded  by  Athens  about  savcn   ycnirs  ejirlier  than  Aniphipolis,  not 
long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  with  Sparta,  B.C. 
448.     Since  the  destruction  of  the  old  Bybaris  by  the  Kroloniates,  in 
509'b.c.,  its  territory  had  for  the  most  part  remained  unappropriated. 
The  descendants  of  the  former  inhabitnnts,  dispersed  at  Laus  and 
in  other  portions  of  the  territory,  were  not  strong  enough  to  estabhsh 
any  new  city:  nor  did  it  suit  the  views  of  the  Krotoniates  themselves 
to  do  so.     After  an  interval  of  more  than  sixty  years,  however,  dur- 
ing'- which  one  unsuccessful  attempt  at  occupation  had  been  made 
b}^sonie  Thessalian  settlers,  these  Sybarites  at  length  prevailed  upon 
the  Athenians  to  undertake  and  protect  the  re-colonization;  the  prop- 
osition having  been   made   in  vain   to  the  Spartans.     Lampon  and 
Xenokritus,   the  former  a  proi)het  and  interpreter  of  oracles,  were 
sent  bv  Feriklcs  with  ten  ships  as  chiefs  of  the  new  colony  of  Thurn, 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  Athens.     The  settlers,  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  included  Dorians,  lonions,  islanders,  Boeotians, 
as  well  as  Athenians.     But  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sybarites 
procured  themselves  to  be  treated  as  privileged  citizens,  nionopoliz- 
in"'  for  themselves  the  possession  of  political  powers  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  lauds  in  t^ie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  walls;  while 
their  wives  also  assumed  an  offensive  pre-eminence  over  the  other 
women  of  the  city  in  the  public  religious  processions.     Such  spirit  of 

privilege  and  monopoly  appears  to  have  been  a  fretiuent  manifesta- 
tion among  the  ancient  colonies,  and  often  fatal  either  to  their  tran- 
quillity or  to  their  growth;  sometimes  to  both.  In  the  ease  of  Thurii, 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  democratical  Athens,  it  was  not 
likely  to  have  any  laslinu:  success.  And  we  tind  that  after  no  very 
long  period,  the  majority  of  the  colonists  rose  in  insurrection  against 
the^privileged  Sybarites,  cither  slew  or  expelled  them,  and  divided 
the  entire  territory  of  the  city  upon  ecpial  principles  among  the  col- 
onists of  every  (lifTereut  race.  This  revolution  enabled  them  to  make 
peace  with  the  Krontoniates,  who  had  probably  been  unfriendly  so 
long  as  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Sybarites,  were  masters  of  the 
city,  and  likelv  to  turn  its  powers  to  liie  purpose  of  avenging  their 
conquered  ancestors.  And  the  city  from  this  time  forward,  demo- 
cratically governed,  appears  to  have  flourished  steadily  and  without 
internal  dissension  for  thirty  years,  until  the  ruinous  disasters  of  the 
Athenians  before  Syracuse  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  Atheniaa 

party  at  Thurii.    How  misceilaneoub  the  population  of  Thurii  was, 
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we  may  judge  from  the  denominations  of  the  ten  tribes — such  was 
the  number  of  tribes  established,  after  the  model  of  Athens— Arkas, 

Achais,  Eleia,  Boeotia,  Amphiktj-onis,  Doris,  las,  Athenais,  Eubois* 
Nesiotis.  From  this  mixture  of  race  they  could  not  agree  in  recog- 
nizing or  honoring  an  Athenian  GEkist,  or  indeed  any  (Ekist  except 
Apollo.  The  Spartan  general  Kleandridas,  banished  a  few  years 
before  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Athens  along  with 
king  Pleistoanax,  removed  to  Thurii  and  was  appointed  general  of 
the  citizens  in  their  war  against  Tarentum.  That  war  was  ultimately 
adjusted  by  the  joint  foundation  of  the  new  city  of  Herakleia  half- 
way between -the  two— in  the  fertile  territory  called  Siritis. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  respecting  Thurii  is,  that  the 
rhetor  Lysias,  and  the  historian  Horodotiis,  were  both  domiciliated 
there  as  citizens.  The  city  was  connected  with  Athens,  yet  seeminirly 
only  by  a  feeble  tie;  it  was  not  numbered  among  the  tributary  sub- 
ject allies.  From  the  circumstance  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the 
settlers  at  Thurii  were  native  Athenians,  we  may  infer  that  not  many 
of  the  latter  at  that  time  were  willing  to  put  themselves  so  far  out  of 
connection  with  Athens — even  though  tempted  by  the  prospect  of 
lots  of  land  in  a  fertile  and  promising  territory.  And  Perikles  was 
probably  anxious  that  those  poor  citizens,  for  whom  emigration  Avas 
desirable,  should  rather  become  kleruchs  in  some  of  the  islands  or 
poi'ts  of  the  ^gean,  where  they  w^ould  serve  (like  the  colonies  of 
Rome)  as  a  sort  of  garrison  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Athenian 
empire. 

The  fourteen  years  between  the  Thirty  years'  truce  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Peloponnesian  w\ar,  are  a  period  of  full  maritime 
empire  on  the  part  of  Athens — partially  indeed  resisted,  but  never 
with  success.  They  are  a  period  of  pence  w^th  all  cities  extraneous 
to  her  ow^n  empire;  and  of  splendid  decorations  to  the  city  itself, 

emanating  from  the  genius  of  Pheidias  and  others,  in  sculpture  as 
well  as  in  architecture. 

Since  the  death  of  Kimon,  Perikles  had  become,  gradually  but 
entirely,  the  first  citizen  in  the  commonw^ealth.  His  qualities  told 
far  more,  the  longer  they  were  known,  and  even  the  disastrous 
reverses  which  preceded  the  Thirty  years'  truce  had  not  overthrown 
liim,  since  he  had  protested  against  that  expedition  of  Tolmides  into 
Ba3otia  out  of  wdiich  they  first  arose.  But  if  the  personal  influence 
of  Perikles  had  increased,  the  party  opposed  to  him  seems  also  to 
have  become  stronger  and  better  organized  than  before;  and  to  liave 
acquired  a  leader  in  many  respects  more  effective  than  Kimon — 
Thuc3^dides,  son  of  Melesias.  The  new  chief  was  a  near  relative  of 
Kimon,  but  of  a  character  ;md  talents  more  analogous  to  that  of  Peri- 
kles; a  statesman  and  orator  rather  than  a  general,  though  competent 
to  both  functions  if  occasion  demanded,  as  every  leading  man  in 
those  days  was  required  to  be.     Under  Thucydides,  the  political  and 

parliamentary  opposition  against  Perikles  assumed  a  constant  char- 
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acter  and  organization,  such  as  Eimon  with  his  exclusively  military 
aptitudes  had  never  been  able  to  establish.  The  aristocraticpl  party 
in  the  commonwealth— the  "honorable  and  respectable  citizeus,  as 
^ve  find  them  styled,  adopting  tlicir  own  u()menc]a(iire--nowiniposecl 
upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  undeviatmg  regularity  m  their 
attendance  on  the  public  assembly,  sitting  together  in  a  Particular 
section  so  as  to  be  conspicuously  parted  from  the  Demos.  In  this 
manner  their  applause  and  dissent,  their  mutual  encouragement  to 
each  other,  their  distribution  of  parts  to  diiTercnt  speakers,  was  made 
more  conducive  to  the  party  purposes  than  it  had  been  before  when 
these  distinguished  persons  were  intermingled  with  the  mass  ot  ci  i- 
zens.  Thucydides  himself  was  eminent  as  a  speaker,  interior  only 
to  Perikles— perhaps  hardly  inferior  even  to  him.  ^^^i  are  told  that 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Archidamus  ^vhether  Perikles 
or  hi  were  the  better  wrestler,  Thucydides  replied-- Lyen  when  I 
throw  him,  he  denies  that  he  has  fallen,  gams  his  point,  and  .tallis 
over  those  who  actually  saw  him  fall." 

Such  an  opposition,  made  to  Perikles  in  a  1  the  full  Ij^^^f  e^^)^^^^ 
a  democratic  constitution  permitted,  must  have  been  both  efflcient 
and  embarrassing.     But  the  pointed  severance  ot  the  aristocratic 

chiefs  which  Thucydides  son  of  ^Stilesias  introduced,  contributed 
probably  at  once  \6  rally  the  democratic  majority  round  Perikks, 
and  to  exasperate  the  bitterness  of  party  conliict.  As  far  as  we  can 
make  out  the  grounds  of  the  opposition,  it  turned  V'^^llV ^V^n  ih^^^ 
pacitic  policy  of  Perikles  toward  the  Persians,  partly  upon  his 
expenditure  for  home  ornament.  Thucydides  contended  that  Athens 
WHS  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  by  having  drawn  the  con- 
f-d-rate  treasure  from  Delos  to  her  own  acropolis,  under  pretense  of 
greater  security-and  then  employing  it,  not  in  P^^^f  ^^^^^g  ^^;f^!; 
.-ainst  the  Pei4ians.  but  in  beautifying  Athens  by  new  temples  and 
costlv  statues.  To  this  Perikles  replied  that  Athens  had  undertaken 
the  obligation,  in  consideration  of  the  tribute  money,  to  protect  her 
allies  and  keep  off  from  them  every  foreign  enemy— that  she  had 
accomplished  this  object  completely  at  the  present  and  retained  a, 
reserve  sulhcient  to  guarantee  the  like  security  for  the  fu  ure-that 
under  such  circumstances,  she  owed  no  account  to  her  allies  ot  -lie 
expenditure  of  the  surplus,  but  was  at  liberty  to  employ  it  for  pur- 
poses useful  and  honorable  to  the  city.  In  this  point  of  view  it  ^yas 
an  obiect  of  great  public  importance  to  render  Athens  imposing  m 
the  eyes  both  of  the  allies  and  of  Hellas  generally,  by  improved  lorti- 
tications,-by  accumulated  embellishment,  scul])tunil  and  architectu. 
ial,-aiid    by  religious    festivals,  frequent,  splendid,  musical,  and 

^'Suclf  was  the  answer  made  by  Perikles  in  defense  of  his  policy 
against  the  opposition  headed  by  Thucydides.  And  considering  the 
irrounds  of  the  debate  on  both  sides,  the  answer  was  perfecthr  sat  s- 
factory      For  when  we  look  at  the  very  large  sum  which  Penkles 
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continually  kept  in  reserve  in  the  treasury,  no  one  could  reasonably 
complain  that  his  expenditure  for  ornamental  purposes  was  carried 
60  far  as  to  encroach  upon  the  exigencies  of  defense.  What  Thucyd- 
ides and  his  partisans  appear  to  have  urged,  was  that  this  common 
fund  should  still  continue  to  be  spent  in  aggressive  warfare  against 
the  Persian  king,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere— conformably  to  the  proj- 
ects pursued  by  Kimon  during  his  life.  But  Perikles  was  right  in 
contending  that  such  outlay  would  have  been  simply  wasteful;  of  no 
use  either  to  Athens  or  her  allies,  though  risking  all  the  chances  of 
distant  defeat,  such  as  had  been  experienced  a  few  years  before  in 
Egypt.  The  Persian  force  w^as  already  kept  away  both  from  the 
waters  of  the  ^ixean  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  either  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Kallias,  or  (if  that  treaty  be  supposed  apocryphal)  by 
a  conduct  practically  the  same  as  those  stipulations  would  have 
enforced.  The  allies,  indeed,  might  have  had  some  ground  of  com- 
plaint .against  Perikles,  either  for  not  reducing  the  amount  of  tribute 
required  from  them,  seeing  that  it  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  the  confederacy,— or  for  not  having  collected 
their  positive  sentiment  as  to  the  disposal  of  it.  But  we  do  not  find 
that  this  was  the  argument  adopted  by  Thucydides  and  his  party; 
nor  was  it  calculated  to  find  favor  either  with  aristocrats  or  demo- 
crats in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

Admitting  the  injustice  of  Athens— an  injustice  common  to  both 
the  parties  in  that  city,  not  less  to  Kiinou  than  to  Perikles— in  acting  as 
despot  instead  of  chief,  and  in  discontinuing  all  appeal  to  the  active 
and  hearty  concurrence  of  her  numerous  allies;  we  shall  find  that  the 
schemes  of  Perikles  were  nevertheless  eminently  pan-Hellenic.  In 
strengthening  and  ornamenting  Athens,  in  developing  the  full  activity 
of  her  citizens,  in  providing  temples,  religious  olferings,  works  of 
art  solemn  festivals,  all  of  surpassing  attraction,— he  intended  to 
exalt  her  into  something  greater  than  an  imperial  city  w^ith  numerous 
dependent  allies.  He  wished  to  make  her  the  center  of  Grecian  feel- 
ino'  the  stimulus  of  Grecian  intellect,  and  the  type  of  strong  demo- 
cratic patriotism  combined  with  inW  liberty  of  individual  taste  and 
aspiration.  He  wished  not  merely  to  retain  the  adherence  of  the  sub- 
ject states  but  to  attract  the  admiration  and  spontaneous  deference 
of  independent  neighbors,  so  as  to  procure  for  Athens  a  moral  ascend- 
ency much  beyond  the  range  of  her  direcjt  power.  And  he  succeeded 
in  elevating  the  city  to  a  visible  grandeur,  which  made  her  appear 
evein  much  stronger  than  she  really  was— and  which  had  the  farther 
eiTectfof  softening  to  the  minds  of  her  subjects  the  humiliating  sense 
of  obedience;  wliiie  it  served  as  a  normal  school,  open  to  strangers 
from  all  quarters,  of  energetic  action  even  under  full  license  of 
c-iticism— of  elegant  pursuits  economically  followed — and  of  a  love 
for  kno \vled<ro  wTthout  enervation  of  character.  Such  were  the  viewa 
of  Perikles  in  re<>-ard  to  his  country,  during  the  years  which  preceded 
the  Peloponuesian  war.     We  find  them  recorded  in  his  celebrated 
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Funeral  Oration  pronounced  in  the  first  year  of  that  war— an  exposi- 
tion forever  memorable  of  the  sentiment  and  purpose  of  Allienian 
democracy,  as  conceived  by  its  ablest  president. 

So  bitter,  however,  was  the  opposition  made  by  Thucydides  and  his 
party  to  this  projected  expenditure — so  violent  and  pointed  did  the 
scission  of  aristociats  and  demociats  become — that  the  dispute  came 
after  no  lonLC  time  lo  that  ultimate  appeal  which  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution provided  for  the  case  of  two  opposite  and  nearly  equal 
l)ai  ty-!eaders— a  vote  of  ostracism.  Of  the  particular  details  which 
preceded  this  ostraeisu?,  we  are  not  informed;  but  we  see  clearly  that 
the  general  position  was  sucli  as  the  ostracism  was  intended  to  meet. 
Probably  the  vote  was  proposed  by  the  party  of  Thucydides,  in  order 
to  procure  the  banishment  of  Perlkles,  tlie  more  powerful  person  of 
the  two  and  the  most  likely  to  excite  popular  jealousy.  The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  by  Perikles  and  his  friends,  and  the  result  of  the 
voting  was  su(;h  that  an  adequate  legal  majority  condemned  Thucyd- 
ides to  ostracism.  And  it  seems  that  the  majority  must  liave  been 
very  decisive,  for  the  party  of  Thucydides  was  completely  broken  bv 
it.  We  hear  of  no  other*^singie  individual  equally  formidable,  as  a 
leader  of  opposition,  throughout  all  the  remaining'life  of  Perikles. 

The  ostracism  of  Thucydides  apparently  took  place  about  two 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  (443-442  B.C.), 
and  it  is  to  the  i)eriod  inunediately  following,  that  the  great  Peri- 
klean  works  belong.  The  southern  wall  of  the  acropolis  had  been 
built  out  of  the  spoils  brought  by  Kimon  from  his  Persian  expedi- 
tions; but  the  third  of  the  long  walls  connecting  Athens  with  the 
harbor  was  the  proposition  of  Perikles,  at  wliat  })recise  time  we  do 
not  know.  The  long  walls  originally  completed  (not  long  after  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  as  has  already  been  stated)  were  two,  one  fnmi 
Athens  to  Peira?us,  another  from  Athens  to  Phalernm:  the  space 
between  them  was  broad,  and  if  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  the  com- 
munication with  Peira^us  would  be  interrupted.  Accordingly  Peri- 
kles now  induced  the  people  to  construct  a  third  or  intermediate*  wall, 
running  parallel  with  the  first  wall  to  Peiraius,  and  within  a  short 
aist.uiee  (seemingly  near  one  furlong)  from  it:  so  tliat  the  communi- 
cation between  the  city  and  the  port  was  placed  beyond  all  possible 
interruption,  even  as.smuing  an  enemy  to  have  got  within  the  Piialeric 

wall.    It  was  seemingly  about  this  time,  too,  lliat  \U  splendid  docks 

and  arsenal  in  Peirieus,  alleged  by  Isokrates  to  have  cost  1000  talents, 
were  constructed;  while  the  town  itself  of  Peirseus  was  laid  out  anew 
Vvith  straight  streets  intersecting  at  right  angles.     Apparently  thijiwas 

something  new  in  Greece— tiie  towns  generally,  and  Athens  itself  in 
particular,  having  been  built  without  any  sy nunc  try,  or  width,  or 
continuity  of  streets.  Hippodamus  the  ]\iilesian,  a  man  of  consider- 
able attainments  in  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  age,  derived  much 
renown  as  the  earliest  town  architect,  for  having  laid  out  thePeirteus 
on  a  regular  plan.     The  market-place,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  per- 
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manentlv  bore  his  name— the  Hippodamian  a<jora.  At  a  time  wiiea 
80  many  great  architects  were  displaying  their  genius  in  the  construc- 
tion of  temples,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  structure  of 
towms  began  to  be  regularized  also.  Moreover  we  are  told  that  the 
new  colonial  town  of  Thurii,  to  which  Hippodamus  went  as  a  settler, 
w^as  also  constructed  in  the  same  systematic  form  as  to  straight  and 
wide  streets. 

The  new  scheme  upon  which  the  Peir^eus  was  laid  out  was  not 
without  its  value  as  one  visible  proof  of  the  naval  grandeur  of  Athens. 
But  the  buildings  in  Athens  and  on  the  acropolis  formed  the  real 
glory  of  the  Periklean  age.  A  new  theater,  termed  the  Odeon,  was 
constructed  for  musical  and  poetical  representations  at  the  great  Pan- 
athenaic  solemnity.  Next,  the  splendid  temple  of  Athene,  called  the 
Parthenon,  with  all  its  masterpieces  of  decorative  sculpture,  friezes, 
and  reliefs:  lastly,  the  costly  portals  erected  to  adorn  the  entrance  of 
the  acropolis,  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  through  which  the  sol- 
emn processions  on  festival  days  were  conducted.  It  appears  that 
the  Odeon  and  the  Parthenon  were  both  finished  betw^een  445  and 
437  B.C.:  the  Propvhea  somewhat  later,  between  437  and  431  B.C..  in 
whicli  latter  year  the  Peloponnesian  war  began.  Progress  was  also 
made  in  restoring  or  reconstructing  the  Erechtheion,  or  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Athene  PoUas,  the  patron  goddess  of  the  city— which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  seems  to  have  prevented  the  completion  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries— that  of  Athene  at  Sunium— and  that 
of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  Nor  was  the  sculpture  less  memorable 
than  the  architecture.  Three  statues  of  Athene,  all  by  the  hand  of 
Pheidias,  decorated  the  acropolis— one  colossal,  47  feet  high,  of  ivory, 
in  the  Parthenon— a  second  of  bronze,  called  the  Lemnian  Athene— a 
third  of  colossal  magnitude,  also  in  bronze,  called  Athene  Promachos, 
placed  between  the  Propyhea  and  the  Parthenon,  and  visible  from 

afar  off,  even  to  the  navigator  approaching  Peirc^eus  by  sea. 

It  is  not  of  course  to  Perikles  that  the  renown  of  these  splendid 
productions  of  art  belongs.  But  the  great  sculptors  and  architects, 
bv  whom  they  were  conceived  and  executed,  belonged  to  that  same 
i)eri()d  of  expanding  and  stimulating  Athenian  democracy,  which 

likewise  called  forth  creative  genius  iu  oratory,  in  dramatic  poetry, 

and  in  philosophical  speculation.  One  man  especially,  of  immortal 
uame  —Pheidias,— born  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  was 
the  original  mind  in  whom  the  sublime  ideal  conceptions  of  genuine 
art  app'ear  to  have  disengaged  themselves  from  that  stiffness  of  exe- 
cution, and  adherence  to^a  consecrated  type,  which  marked  the 
eiforts'of  his  predecessors.  He  was  the  great  director  and  superin- 
tendent of  all  those  decorative  additions,  whereby  Perikles  imparted 
to  Athens  a  majesty  such  as  had  never  before  belonged  to  any  Gre- 
cian city     The  architects  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  other  buildings— 
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Iktiims,  Kallikrates.  Korcrbus,  Mnesikles,  and  others— worked  under 
his  in:itructions:  and  ho  had  besides  a  school  of  pupils  and  subordi- 
nates to  whom  the  mechanical  part  of  his  labors  was  confided.  AVith 
all  the  great  contributions  wliich  Plieidias  made  to  the  gianikiir  of 
Athens,  his  last  and  areatest  achievement  was  far  a^vay  from  Athens 
—the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  in  the  great  temple  of  Oiympia,  executed 
^n  the  years  immediately'prcceding  the  Peloponncsian  war.  Ihis 
ltup€ud(>us  work  was  sixty  feet  high,  of  ivory  and  gold,  embodying 
In  visible  majesty  someofUie  grandest  conceptions  of  Grecian  poetry 
and  religion.  Its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  al!  beholders,  for  many 
centuries  successively,  was  such  as  never  lias  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  equalled  in  tlie  annals  of  art,  sacred  or  profane. 

Considering  these  prodigious  achievements  in  tlie  tiefd  of  art  only 
as  they  bear  upon  Athenians  and  Grecian  history,  they  are  phenom- 
ena of  extraordinary  importance.     When  we  learn   the  profound 

impression  which  thiy  pioduced  upon  Grecian  spectators  of  a  Inter 
age,  we  may  judge  ho'w  inmieuse  was  the  effect  upon  that  generation 
which  saw  them  both  beouu  and  finished.  In  the  year  480  B.C., 
Athens  had  been  ruined  by  the  occupation  of  Xerxes,  ^ince  thai 
period,  the  Greeks  had  s(  en^  first  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying  of  the 
citv  on  an  enlarged  scale— next,  the  addition  of  Peinmis  with  its 
dotiks  and  magazines— thirdly,  the  junction  of  the  two  by  the  long 
walls,  thus  including  the  most  numerous  concentrated  population, 
wealth,  arms,  ships,  etc.,  in  Greece— lastly  the  ra]»id  creation  of  so 
many  new  miracles  of  art— the  sculptures  of  Plieidias  as  well  as  tiie 
paintings  of  the  Thasian  ])ainter  Polygnolus,  in  the  temple  of  The- 
seus, and  in  the  portico  calh^d  Prekile.  Plutarch  observes  that  the 
celerity  with  which  the  works  were  completed  was  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  them;  and  so  it  probably  might  be, 
in  respect  to  theefi'ect  upon  the  contenjporary  Greeks.  The  gigantic 
strides  by  which  Athens  had  reached  her  maritime  empire  were  now 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  series  of  works  which  stamped  her  as  the 

imperial  citv  of  Greece,  gave  to  her  an  appearance  of  power  even 
greater  than'  the  reality,  and  especially  put  to  shame  the  old-fashioned 
simplicity  of  Sparta.  '^  The  cost  was  *doul)tless  prodigious,  and  could 
onlv  have  been  borne  at  a  time  when  there  wa^  a  large  treasure  in  \\u) 
acropolis,  as  well  as  a  considerable  tribute  annually  coming  in.  If 
we  may  trust  a  computation  which  seems  to  rest  on  plausible 
grounds,  it  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  3,000  talents  in  the 
ag:?regate  (about  .-etIOO.OOO).  The  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  was 
of  course  a  source  of  great  private  gain  lo  contractors,  tradesmen, 
merchants,  artisans  of  various  descriptions,  etc.,  concerned  in  it.  In 
one  way  or  another,  it  distributed  itself  over  a  laige  })orti()n  of  the 
whole  citv.  And  it  appears  that  the  materials  employed  for  much 
of  the  work  were  designedly  of  tlie  most  costly  description,  as  being 
most  consistent  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods.  Marble  was 
rejected  as  too  common  for  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  ivory  employed 
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in  its  place.  Even  the  gold  with  which  it  was  surrounded  weighed 
not  less  than  forty  talents.  A  large  expenditure  for  such  purposes, 
considerecCas  pious  toward  the  e:ods,  was  at  the  same  tune  imposmg 
in  reference  to  Grecian  feeling,  which  regarded  with  admnatiou 
every  variety  of  public  show  and  magnificence,  and  repaid  with 
grateful  deference  the  rich  men  who  indulged  in  it.  Perikles  knew 
well  that  the  visible  splendor  of  the  city,  so  new  to  all  his  contempo- 
raries would  cause  her  great  power  to  appear  greater  still,  and  would 
thus  procure  for  her  a  real,  though  unacknowledged  iufiuence— per- 
haps even  an  ascendency— over  all  cities  of  the  Grecian  name.     And 

it  is  certain  that  even  among  those  Avho  most  hated  and  feared  lier 

at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  there  prevailed  a  poweilul 
sentiment  of  involuntary  deference. 

A  step  taken  by  Perikles,  apparently  not  long  after  the  commence- 
ment OL  the  thirty  years'  truce,  evinces  how  much  this  asjcudency 
was  in  his  direct  aim,  and  how  much  he  connected  it  with  views 
both  of  harm  )uy  and  usofulness  for  Greece  generally.  He  prevailed 
upon  the  people  to  send  envoys  to  every  city  of  the  Greek  name, 
<rfoat  and  small,  inviting  each  to  appoint  deputies  for  a  congress  to 
h3  held  at  Athens.  Three  points  were  to  be  discussed  m  this 
intended  coiigr(3SS.  1.  The  restitution  of  those  temples  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Persian  invaders.  2.  The  fulfillment  of  such  vo\vs. 
as  on  that  occasion  hid  b3en  mide  to  the  gods.  3.  The  safety  of  the 
sea  and  of  mirltiina  commerce  for  all.  ^ 

Twenty  elderly  Athenians  were  sent  round  to  obtain  the  convocation 
of  tills  congress  at  Athens— a  pan-Hellenic  congress  for  pan-Hellenic 
purp  )ses  Bat  those  wiio  were  sent  to  B(Botia  and  Peloponnesus 
comoleteiy  failed  in  their  object,  from  the  jealousy,  noway  astonisn- 
incr  of  Sparta  and  her  allies.  Of  the  rest  we  hear  nothing,  for  this 
refusal  was  quite  sutfiyient  to  frustrate  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  to 
b-  reniu-ked  that  tlui  dep  indent  allies  of  Athens  appear  to  have  been 
suininoiie  1  just  as  ni  leli  as  the  cities  perfectly  autonomous;  so  thati 
their  trii)utiry  relation  to  Athens  was  not  understood  to  d:grade 
them  NVe  liiay  sincerely  regret  that  such  congress  did  not  take 
effect  as  it  might  hive  opened  some  new  possibilities  of  converg- 
ing tenlcMicvand  alliance  for  the  dispersed  fractions  of  the  Greek 
name-.i  comor^heusive  benelit  not  likely  to  be  entertained  at  bparta 
even  as  a  project,  btit  whicli  miglit  perhaps  have  been  realized  under 

Vthens  and  seem^  in  this  case  to  have  been  sincerely  aimed  at  by 
Perikles.  The  events  of  the  Peloponneshm  war,  however,  extin- 
tin-uished  all  hopes  of  aijy  such  union.  .  ,  . 

The  interval  of  fourteen  years,  between  the  beginning  of  the  thirty 
Yews'  truce  and  that  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  was  by  no  means  one 
of  undisturbed  peace  to  Athens.  In  the  sixth  year  of  that  period 
occurred  the  formidable  revolt  of  Samos. 

That  island  appears  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
allies  of  Atkens.     It  surpassed  even  Chios  or  Lesbos,  standmg  on  tne 
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same  footing  as  these  two:  that  is,  paying  no  tribute-money— a  privi- 
lege when  compared  with  the  body  of  the  allies,— but  furnishmg 
ships  and  men  when  called  upon,  and  retaining,  subject  to  this  con- 
dition its  complete  autonomy,  its  oligarchic  government,  its  forti- 
fications, and  its  militarv  force.     Like  most  of  the  other  islands  near 
the  coast,  Samos  possessed  a  portion  of  territory  on  the  Asiatic  main- 
land, between  whicli  and  the  territory  of  Miletus  lay  the  small  town 
of  Priene,  one  of  the  twelve  original  members  contributing  to  the 
pan-Ionic 'solemnity.      Respecting   tlie   possession   of   this  town  of 
IMene   a  war  broke  out  between  the  Samiaus  and  Milesians,  in  the 
sixth  vear  of  the  thirty  years'  truce  (b.c.  440-439).     Whether  the 
town  had  before  been  independent,  we  do  not  know,  but  in  this  war 
the  Milesians  were  worsted,  and  it  fell  into  the  liauds  of  the  Samians. 
The  defeated  Milesians,  enrolled  as  they  were  among  the  tributary 
allies  of  Athens,  complained  to  her  of  the  conduct  of  the  Samians, 
and  their  complaint  was  seconded  by  a  parry  in  Samos  itself,  opposed 
to  the  oliizarchy  and  its  proceedings.    The  Athenians  required  the 
two  disputing  cities  to  bring  the  matter  before  discussion  and  award 
at  Athens.     13ut  the   Samians  refused  to  comply:  whereupon  an 
ai-mament  of  forty  ships  was  dispatcljed  from  Athens  to  the  island, 
and  established  in  it  a  democratic  government ;  leaving  in  it  a  garri- 
son and  cariying  away  to  Lemnos  fifty  men  and  as  many  boys  from 
the  principal  oligarchic  families,  to  serve  as  hostages.     Of  these 
families,  however,  a  certain  number  retired  to  the  mainland,  where 
they  entered  into  negotiations  with  Pissuthnes  the  satrap  of  Sardes, 
to  procure  aid  and  restoration.     Obtaining  froni  him  seven  hundred 
mercenary  troops,  and  passing  over  in  the  night  to  the  island,  by 
previous  Voncert  with   the   oligarchic   party,  they  overcame   the 
Bamian  democracy  as  well  as  the  Athenian  garrison,  who  were  sent 
over  as  prisoners  to  Pissuthnes.     They  were  farther  lucky  enough  to 
succeed  in  stealing  away  from  Lemnos  their  own  recently  deposited 
hostao-es,  and  they  then  proclaimed  open  revolt  against  Athens,  in 
which  Byzantium  also  joined.     It  seems  remarkable,  that  though  by 
such  a  proceeding  they  would  of  course  draw  upon  themselves  the 
full  strength  of  Athens,  yet  their  first  step  was  to  resume  aggressive 
hostilities  atrainst  i\Iiletus,  whither  they  sailed  with  a  powerful  force 
of  seventy  ships,  twenty  of  them  carrying  troops. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  grave  intelligence,  a  fleet  of 
sixty  triremes— probably  all  that  were  in  complete  readiness— was 
dispatched  to  Samos  unVler  ten  generals,  two  of  whom  w^ere  Perikles 
himself  and  the  poet  Sophokles,  both  seemingly  included  among  the 
ten  ordinary  Strategi  of  the  year.  But  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
sixteen  of  these  ships,  partly  in  summoning  contingents  Irom  Chios 
and  Lesbos,  to  which  islands  Sophokles  went  ia  person;  partly  in 
keepimr  watch  off  tl^e  coast  of  Karia  for  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician 
fleet  which  report  stated  to  be  approaching;  so  that  Perikles  had  only 
forty-four  ships  remaining  in  his  squadron.     Yet  he  did  not  hesitate 
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to  attaci  the  Sumian  fleet  of  seventy  ships  on  his  way  back  from 
Miletus,  near  the  islan<l  of  Tragia,  and  was  victorious  in  the  action. 
Presently  he  was  re-eii  forced  by  forty  ships  from  Athens  and  by 
twenty -five  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  so  as  to  be  able  to  disembark  at 
Samos,  wli  !rc  he  overcame  the  Samiau  land-force  and  blocked  up 

the  harbor  with  a  portion   of  his  fleet,  surrounding  the  city  on  the 
land-side  witli  a  triple  wall.    Meanwhile  the  Samiaus  had  sent  Stesag- 
oras  with  live  ships  to  press  the   coming  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and 
the  reoort  of  their  approach  b^^carne  again  so  prevalent  that  Perikles 
felt  obliired  to  take  sixty  shiDS  (out  of  the  total  125)  to  watch  for  .them 
oif  the  coast  of  K  iimus  and  Karia,  where  he  cruised  for  about  four- 
teen days.     The  Pha3aici:ui  fleet  never  came  in  sight,  though  Diodorus 
atflrmrthat  it  was  a:'tually  on  its  voyage.    Pissuthnes  certainly  seems 
to  havj  promised,  and  tlie*^  Simians  to  have  expected  it.     Yet  I  incline 
to  believe  that,  though  willin:,^  to  hold  out  hopes  and   encourage 
revolt  auDug  the  Athenian  allies,  the  satrap  did  not  choose  openly  to 
violtite  the  convention  of  Kallias,  wdiereby  the  Persians  were  for- 
bidden  to  send  a  fleet  westward  of  the  Chelidouian  promontory.    The 
dep  u-ture  of  Perikles,  however,   so  much  weakened  the  Athenian 
fleet  oif  Samos,  that  the  Samians,  suddenly  sailing  out  of  their  harbor 
in  an  opportune  moment,  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  command 
of  one  of  their  most  eminent  citizens,  the  philosopher  Melissus— 
surprised  and  disabled  the  blockading  squadron,  and  even  gained  a 
victory  over  the  remaining  fleet  before  the  ships  could  be  fairly  got 
clear  of  the  land.     For  fourteen  days  they  remained  masters  of  the 
sea,  carrying  in  and  out  all  that  they  thought  proper.     It  was  not 
until  the^ return  of  Perikles  that   they  were  again  blockaded.    Re-en- 
forcements, however,  were  now  multiplied  to  the  investing  squadrcm 
— from  Athens,  forty  ships  under  Thucydides,  Agnon.  and  Phormion, 
and  twenty  under  Tlepolemus  and  Antikles,    besides  thirty  from 
Chios    and    Lesbos— making    altogether    near    two    hundred    sail. 
Against  this  overwhelming  force  Melissus  and  the  Samians  made  an 
unavailing  attempt  at  resistance,  but  were  presently  quite  blocked 
up,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  nine  months  until  they  could  hold 
out  no  longer.     They  then  capitulated,  being  compelled  to  raze  their 
fortifications,  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  to  give  hostages  for 
their  future  conduct,  and  to  make  good  by  stated  installments  the 
whole  expense  of  the  enterprise,  said  to  have  reached  1000  talents. 
The  Byzantines,  too,  made  their  submission  at  the  same  time. 

Two  or  three  circumstances  deserve  notice  respecting  this  revolt, 
as  illustratimr  the  existing  condition  of  the  Athenian  empire.  First, 
that  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  together  with  the  contingents  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos,  was  necessary  in  order  to  crush  it.  so  that  Byzan- 
tium, which  joined  in  the  revolt,  seems  to  have  been  left  unassailed. 
Now' it  is  rernarkable  that  none  of  the  dependent  allies  near  Byzan- 
tium, or  anywhere  else,  availed  themselves  of  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt  also:  a  fact  which  seems  plainly  to  impply  that  there 
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was  little  positive  discontent  then  prevalent  amonj?  them.  Had  the 
revolt  spread  to  other  cities,  probably  Pissuthnes  mi^rjit  have  realized 
his  promise  of  bnni^ing  up  the  Phoenieian  fleet,  whieh  would  have 
been  a  serious  calamity  for  the  ^E^ean  Greeks,  and  was  only  kept  off 
by  the  unbroken  maintenance  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Next,  the  revolted  Samians  applied  for  aid.  not  only  to  Pissuthnes 
but  also  to  Sparta  and  her  allies;  among  whom  at  aVpecial  meeting 
the  question  of  compliance  or  refusal  was  formally  del)ated  No^ 
V.  ithsianding  the  thirty  years'  truce  then  subsistin^:^  of  which  only 
SIX  years  had  elapsed,  and  which  had  been  noway  violated  by  Atliens 
— niany  of  the  allies  of  Sparta  voted  for  assisting  the  Saminns.  What 
part  Sparta  herself  took,  we  do  not  know— but'the  C^)rinihians  were 

the  main  and  decided  advocates  for  the  neiralive.    'i'hey  not  only 

contended  tliat  the  truce  distincth^  forbade  conipliance  with  the 
Samian  request,  but  also  recognized  the  rialit  of  each  confederacy 
to  punish  its  ow^u  recusant  members.  And  this  was  the  decision  ulti- 
mately adopted,  for  which  the  Corinthians  aflerward  took  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  Athens,  as  its  chief  authors.  Certainly,  if  the  contrary 
policy  had  been  pursued,  the  Athenian  empire  might  have  been  in 
great  danger— the  Phcpuician  fleet  would  prol)a]jly  have  been  brou^dit 
in  also — and  the  future  course  of  events  greatly  allered.  * 

Again,  after  th(3  reconquest  of  Samos,  we  slioidd  assume  it  almost 
as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  Athenians  would  renew  the  demo- 
cratical  government  which  they  had  setup  just  before  the  revolt. 

Yet  if  they  did  so,  it  must  have  been  again  overtlirown,  without  any 
attempt  to  uphold  it  on  the  part  of  Athens.     For  we  luudly  jiear  of 
Samos  again,  until  tw^enty-seven  years  aftreward,  tlie  latter  division 
of  the  Pelopoimesian  war,  in  412  B.C.,  and  it  then  appears  with  an 
established  oligarcthical  government  of  Geomori  or  landed  proprietois 
against  which  the  people  make  a  successful  rising  during  the  course 
ol  that  year.     As  Samos  remained  during  ilie  interval  between  439 
B.C.  and  413  b.c,  unfortified,   deprived   of  its  fleet,   and  enrolled 
among   the  tribute-paying  allies  of   Atliens— and  as  it  nevevtheless 
cither  retained,  or  acquired,  its  oligarchical  government;  so  we  may 
conclude    that   Athens    cannot    have    systematically   intcrfcnd    to 
democratize  by  violence  the  subiect-allies,  in  cases  where  the  natural 
tendency  of  parties  ran  toward  oligarchy.     The  condition  of  Lesbos 
at  the  time  of  its  revolt  (hereafter  to  be  related)  w  ill  be  found  to  con- 
firm this  conclusion. 

On  returning  to  Athens  after  the  reconquest  of  Samos,  Perikles  was 
chosen  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  over  the  citizens  slain  in  the 
war,  to  whom,  according  to  custom,  solemn  and  public  obsequies 
were  celebrated  in  the  suburb  called  Kenmieikus.  Hiis  custom 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  shortly  after  tlie  Persian  war  and 
would  doubtless  contribute  to  stimulate  tlie  patriotism  of  the  citizens 
especially  when  the  speaker  elected  to  deliver  it  v»\as  possessed  of  the 
personal  dignity  as  well  as  the  oratorical  powers  of  Perikles     He 
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was  twice  public  funeral  orator  by  the  ^J^^J^^:^;^^^^ 
',fipr  lilt-  S;iini:ui  success,  and  a  second  tim*!  la  tlie  nisi  jeai  oi  uw 
PeloDomi-d  war.      His  discourse  on  the  first  occasion  has     ot 
r,.iTd  u^   but  the  second  has  l.een  fori  unalely  preserved  (,n  s.b- 
rtacliLd  u^  uia  ai_^  describes  the  tuncial 

Tb,^'„r  "otfe  in^s'^T  c^^^^^^^  in  ^-«"'«  of  <•>-?..««  and 

cvrriecl"rthoa  carts  to  tl.e  public  burial-place  at  the  Keranie.kus. 
.„ffi,  tw  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  one  empty  couch,  tornial  > 
^■A  .,u  f n  rrnresp  t  1  hose \van  id's  ^vhosc  boues  had  not  been  dis- 
lolS o  colK  T  K  fern-  le  relatives  of  each  followed  the  carts 
»  ih  h  nd  u"  Hi  .^s  and  after  them  a  numerous  procession  both  ot 
^    le  ,s     n     s    "n-'e;^      So  soon  as  the  bones  had  l«en  consigned  to 
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Athens--and  was  stirriulated  by  the  sentiment  comniiinicatcd  from 
he  Grecian  conimnnities  without  the  Athenian  enipire     Xc or  iT 
to  that  sentiment  the  eondition  of  a  snbjeet-allv  of  AUic'ns  w.is  t^-e  /ted 
as  one   ot   degTadation  and  servitude.     In  pVoDortic  n   al  fe  r    md 
hatred  of  Athens  beeame  predominant  among  U?ramefof  Smr ta^ 
i  esc  hitter  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  more  and  morremp^^^^ 
cal  y,  so  as  to  encourage  discontent  ardticially  amon<r  thr.ubire   n  iic. 
ot  the  Athenian  empire.   Possessing  complete  master    of  thfsAil 
every  sort  of  superiority  requisite  for  h!,lding  empiV  over  Islam  . 
Athens  had  yet  no  sentiment  to  appeal  to  in  I'u^r  subieclT  c^^dciS 
to  render  lier  enipire  popidar,  except  that  of  c()nin  on  dcm  ocrt 
which  seems  at  first  to  have  acted  witlunit  any  caHn  he  •  mit  lo 
encourage  it,  until  the  progress  of  the  PeloponnLian  vvar  n  ufe    uch 
finT^bf '  ir"^'  ;>  ^'J'  ?^  Jh.-  policy.     And  iven  had  si  e  tr  ed  o  k    p 
lip  in  the  allies  the  feeling  of  a  conmion  interest  and  the  attac   nu  n? 
to  a  permanent  confederacy,  tlie  instinct  of  political  sepanui^^^^^ 
proljab ly  have  baffled  all  her  elTorts.     But  she  took         sue]      a7ns 
With  the  usual  morality  that  grows  up  in  the  minds  of   l/e  actual 

u   y  r  ^1   •       n    ^  ^^  ^^^^  Athenian  speakers  in  Thucydides  tro  so  far 
as  to  cisdam  all   pretensx^  of  legitimate  powel^  even\su(li  as  mi<  M 
fairly  be  set  up;  resting  the  suprenmcy  of  Atlu^ns  on  tl^eiak  erf  plea 
of  superior  force      As  the  allied  cities  were  mostly  und  ^  d  moc 
raeies-thrm.gh   the   indirect   influence  rather  than\rsyst™e 
die  anon  of  Athens-yet  each  having  its  own  internal  ari^oS^^ 
a  state  ot  opposition:  so  the  movements  for  revolt  ao-ainst  Athoiis 
origma  ed  with  the   aristocracy  or   with  some  few  Sns  imar 
while  the  people,  though  sharing  more  or  less  in  the  des hffor  •  uton 
omy,  had  yet  ether  a  fear  of  their  own  aristocracy  o   a    ™ 
wi  h  A  hens   winch  made  them  always  backward  inUol  im.    Cic^ 
inies  decidedly  opposed  to  it.     Neither  Perikles  nor  Kleon  %X  i 
la>^stn>ss  on  the  attachment  of  the  people  as  distingui^  L7fVri  that 
Ot  the  I  ew  m  these  dependent  cities.     But  the  aro  unien^  s  st mnX 
insrstecl  on  by  DKHlotus  in  the  discussion  respect ingyivTenem^^^^^ 
IS  surrender:  and  as  the  war  advanced,  the  cplestion^f  a   lance  w   1 
Athens  or  Sparia  became  more  and  more  identitied  witl   the^meim 
preponderance  of  democracy  or  oligarchy  in  each  ^^ 

We  shall  bnd  that  in  most  of  those  cases  of  actual  revolt  where  we 
are  informed  of  the  preceding  circumstances,  the  steT,^  aKcd  or 
•ontnved  by  a  small  number  of  oligarchical  malcontents  w  (l^ut  con 
suiting  the  general   voice;  while  in   those  cases  where  tir-enc^^l 
assemby  is  consulted  beforehand,  there  is  n.inifest      inde  dl  p Vef 
erence  tor  autonomy,  but  nothing  like  a  hatred  of  At!  e"/s  or  dtc^ied 
ncbnation  to  break  with  her.     In  the  case  of  .Mityleue  in   he  fo     th 
year  of  the  war,  it  was  the  aristoeratical  government  wb  ch  ^vZ 
while  the  people,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  arms,  actually  dec  am  hi 
favor  of  Athens.     And  the  secession  of  Chios,  the  greatest  of'    1    he 
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allies,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — even  after  all 
the  hardships  which  the  allies  had  been  called  upon  to  bear  in  that  war, 
and  after  the  ruinous  disasters  which  Athens  had  sustained  before 
Syracuse — was  both  prepared  beforehand  and  accomplished  by  secret 
negotiations  of  the  Chian  oligarchy,  not  only  without  the  concurrence 
but  against  the  inclination  of  their  own  people.  In  like  manner,  the 
revolt  of  Thasos  would  not  have  occurred,  had  not  the  Thasian 
democracy  been  previously  subverted  by  the  Athenian  Peisander  and 
his  oligarchical  confederates.  So  in  Akanthus,  in  Amphipolis,  in 
Mende,  and  those  other  Athenian  dependencies  wiiich  w^ere  wrested 
from  Athens  by  Brasidas— we  find  the  latter  secretly  introduced  by  a 
few  conspirators.  The  bulk  of  the  citizens  do  not  hail  him  at  once 
as  a  deliverer,  like  men  sick  of  Athenian  supremacy:  they  acquiesce, 
not  without  debate,  when  Brasidas  is  already  in  the  tow^n.  and  his 
demeanor,  just  as  well  as  conciliating,  soon  gains  their  esteem.  But 
neither  in  Akanthus  nor  in  Amphipolis  would  he  have  been  omitted 
by  the  free  decision  of  the  citizens,  if  they  had  not  been  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  their  friends,  their  properties,  and  their  harvest,  still  ex- 
posed in  the  lands  without  the  walls.  These  particular  examples 
warrant  us  in  affirming  that  though  the  oligarchy  in  the  various  allied 
cities  desired  eagerly  to  shake  off  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  the  peo- 
ple were  always  backward  in  follbwing  them,  sometimes  even 
opposed,  and  hardly  ever  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  object. 
They  shared  the  universal  Grecian  desire  for  separate  autonom3%  and 
felt  the  Athenian  empire  as  an  extraneous  pressure  wdiicli  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  shake  oil,  whenever  the  change  could  be  made  with 
safety.  But  their  condition  was  not  one  of  positive  hardship,  nor  did 
they  overlook  the  hazardous  side  of  such  a  change — partly  from  the 
coercive  hand  of  Athens — partly  from  new"  enemies  against  wiiom 
Athens  had  hitherto  protected  them— and  not  least  from  their  own 
oligarchy.  Of  course  the  different  allied  cities  were  not  all  animated 
by  the  same  feelings,  some  being  more  averse  to  Athens  than  others. 

The  particular  modes  in  which  Athenian  supremacy  pressed  upon 
the  allies  and  excited  complaints,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  three. 
1.  The  annual  tribute.  2.  The  encroachments  or  other  misdeeds 
committed  by  individual  Athenians,  taking  advantage  of  their  supe- 
rior position:  citizens  either  planted  out  by  the  city  as  Kleruchs  (out- 
setllers),  on  the  lands  of  those  allies  who  had  been  subdued — or  serv- 
ing in  the  naval  armaments — or  sent  round  as  inspectors — or  placed 
in  occasional  garrison — or  cariying  on  some  private  speculation.  3. 
The  obligation  under  wiiich  the  allies  w^re  laid  of  bringinir  a  large 
proi)ortion  of  their  judicial  trials  to  be  settled  before  the  dikasteries 

at  Athens. 

As  to  the  tribute,  I  have  before  remarked  that  its  amount  had  been 
but  little  raised  from  its  first  settlement  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  time  it  was  600  talents  yearly.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reviewed,  and  the  apportionment  corrected,  in 
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every  fifth  year,  at  which  period  the  collecting  officers  may  probably 
have  been  changed.  Afterward,  probably,  it  became  more  burden- 
some, though  when,  or  in  v.iiat  degree,  we  do  not  know:  but  the  al- 
leged duplication  of  it  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  is  both  uncertified 
and  i  niprobable.  The  same  gradual  increase  may  probably  be  affirmed 
respecting  the  second  head  of  inconvenience — vexation  caused  to  the 
allies  by  individual  Athenians,  chiefiy  officers  of  armaments  or  pow- 
erful citizens.  Doubtless  this  was  always  more  or  less  a  real  griev- 
ance, from  the  moment  when  the  Athenians  became  despots  in  place 
of  chiefs.  But  it  was  probably  not  very  serious  in  extent  until  after 
the  coininen cement  of  the  Rloponnesi'an  war,  when  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  became  more  apprehended,  and  when  garrisons, 
inspectors,  and  iiibute-gathering  ships  became  more  essential  in  the 
working  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

But  ihe  third  circumstance  above  noticed — the  sid)jection  of  the 
allied  cities  to  the  Athenian  dikasteries — has  been  more  dwelt  upon  as 
a  grievance  than  the  second,  and  seems  to  have  been  uiiduly  exagger- 
ated. We  can  hr.rdly  doubt  that  the  begiiuiing  of  this  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  Athenian  dikasteries  dates  with  the  synod  of  Delos, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  fornuition  of  the  confederacy.  *  It  was  an  in- 
dispensjd)le  element  of  that  confederacy,  that  the  mend)ers  should 
forego  their  right  of  private  war  among  each  other,  ard  std)mit  their 
differences  to  i)eMceable  arbitration — a  covenant  intrcduced  even  into 
alliances  much  les^  intimate  than  this  was,  and  absolulelv  essential  to 
the  cMicient  maintenance  oi  anv  common  action  a<j:ain>t  Persia.  Of 
course  many  catises  of  dispute,  ])ublic  as  well  as  j)rivate,  iviust  have 
arisen  among  these  wide-spread  islands  r.nd  sea-ports  of  the  ^gean, 

connected  with  each  other  bv  relations  of  fellow-feelinir,  of  trade,  and 
of  common  appn^Iiensions.  The  synod  of  Delos,  composed  of  the 
de])utiesof  all,  was  the  natural  board  of  arl)itr;iti()n  forsuch  disputes. 
A  habit  must  thus  have  been  formed,  of  recognizing  a  sort  of  federal 
tribunal,  to  decide  peaceably  how  far  each  ally  had  faithfully  dis- 
charged its  duties,  both  toward  the  confederacy  collectively  ttnd 
toward  other  allies  with  their  individual  citizens  separately,  as  well 
as  to  enforce  its  decisions  and  punish  refractory  members,  pursuant 
to  the  right  which  Sparta  and  her  confederacy  also  claimed  and  exer- 
cised. Now^  from  the  beginning  the  Athenians  were  the  guiding  and 
enforcing  presidents  of  this  synod.  When  it  gradually  died  away, 
they  were  found  occupying  its  place  as  well  as  clothed  with  its  fimc- 

tions.      It  was  in  this  manner  that  their  judicial  authority  over  the.i 
allies  appears  first  to  have  begtm  as  tlie  confederacy  became  changed 
into  an   Athenian  empire,  the  judicial  functions  of  the  synod  being 
transferred  along  with  the  common  treastu'e  to  Athens,  and  doubtless 
much  extended.     And  on  the  whole,  these  functions  must  have  been 

productive  of  more  good  than  evil  to  the  allies  themselves,  especially 
to  the  weakest  and  most  defenseless  among  them. 

Among  the  thousand  towns  which  paid  tribute  to  Athens  (taking 
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this  numerical  staterhent  of  Aristophanes  not  in  its  exact  meaning, 
but  simplv  as  a  great  number),  if  a  small  town,  or  one  of  its  citizens 
had  causcof  complaint  against  a  larger,  there  was  no  channel  except 
the  svnod  of  Delos,  or  the  Athenian  tribunal,  through  which  it  could 
have  anv  reasonable  assurance  of  fair  tritd  or  justice.    It  is  not  to  be 

supposed  that  ali  the  private  complaints  and  suits  between  citizen  aiid 
citizen  in  each  respective  subject  town,  were  carried  up  for  trial  to 
Athens;  vet  we  do  not  know  distinctly  how  the  line  was  drawn 
between  niatters  carried  up  thither,  and  matters  tried  at  home.  Ihe 
subject  cities  appear  to  have  been  interdicted  from  the  power  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  which  could  only  be  infiicted  after  previoiis  trial  and 
condemnation  at  Athens:  so  that  the  latter  reserved  to  l^^;-««jif/l;« 
coo-nizance  of  most  of  the  grave  crimes— or  what  may  be  called  the 
hi-her  iustice"  generallv.  And  the  political  accusations  preferred  by 
c itlzen^against  citizen,^in  any  subject  city,  for  alleged  treason,  cor- 
ruption, non-fulfillment  of  public  duty,  etc.,  were  doubtless  earned 
to  Athens  for  trial— perhaps  the  most  important  paH  oi  uer  311ns- 

'buI  the  nialntcnanco  of  tlim  ju.licial  Ruprcmacy  was  not  intended 
1)V  Athens  for  the  substantive  object  of  anaending  the  adnimistvalioa 
of  iustice  in  caeli  separate  allied  city.     It  ^yent  rather  o  regula  c  the 
relations  between  city  and  city-l>etween  "t'7-fi''«ot  f  illerent  cities- 
bctwcen  Athenian   citizens  or  oflicers,  and  any  of  these  allied  cities 
with  which  they  liad  relations-bctwecu  each  city  itself  as  a  depend- 
Tn    government  with  contending  political  parties,  and  the  impen.l 
bead  Athens.     All  these  being  pro!)le!ns  which  imperial  Athens  ^^  as 
S  ed  on  to  solve,  the  best  way  of  solving  them  would  have  been 
?!    ouU  Lme  comm,,n  synod  emanating  from  al    the  allies     Putting 
tlk  asde,  we  shall  liud  that  the  solution  provided  by  Athens  was 
perhaps  He  next  best,  and  we  shall  be  the  more  induced  to  think  so 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  proceedings  afterward  adopted  by 
^■^  ir  •!  when  she  had  put  down  the  Athenian  empire.     Under  Sparla, 
fife  ^ncrnilc  was,  t'o  place  et.ch  of  the  dependent  cities  under  the 
goveramcnt  of  a  Uekarchy  (or  oligarchical  council  of  ten)  among  its 
fhkf  citizens  together  w  tli  a  Spartan  harmost  or  governor  having  a 
small  g  rrSiii  umh.r  his  orders.    It  will  be  found  when  we  come  to 
(tec  ibe  the  Spartan  maritime  empire  that  the  arrangements  exposed 
eich  dcnendei  c  city  to  verv great  violence  and  extortion,  while,  alter 
an  tlSso  V  'd  cniy  a  part  of  the  problem.     Tiiey  served  or.  y  to 
n  nintai^n  each  senarate  city  under  the  dominion  ot   Sparta  without 
co\  Kbutin-  to  iTuulate  the  dealings  between  tiie  citizens  of  one  and 
th   '/of    mother   or  to  bind  together  the  empire  r.s  a  whole.     Jsow 
r  Vtlt  •    s  d  1  not,  as  a  system,  place  in  their  dependen    dies 
gover  S  a  1  logons  to  the  hamiosts,  though  they  did  so  ocea..ional,y 
under  snec  a    nte;l.     But  their  lloets  and  their  oilicers  were  m  fre- 
a  cn[  rebt  on  with  these  cities;  and  as  the  principal  oflicers  were 
^owavs  indisposed  to  abuse  Uieir  position,  so  the  facdity  of  com- 
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plaint,  constantly  open,  to  the  Athenian  popular  dikastery,  served 

both  as  redress  and  guarantee  against  misrule  of  this  description.  It 
was  a  guarantee  whieh  the  allies  themselves  sensibly  felt  and  valued, 
as  we  know  from  Thueydides.  The  chief  source  from  whence  ti:cy 
had  to  apprehend  evil  was,  the  misconduct  of  the  Athenian  ollicials 
and  principal  citizens,  who  could  miseuiploy  the  jiower  of  Athens  for 
their  own  private  purposes — btit  tliey  looked  up  to  the  **  Athenian 
Demos  as  a  chastener  of  such  evil-doers  and  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  to 
themselves."  If  the  popular  dikasteries  at  Athr-ns  had  not  been  thur» 
open,  the  allied  cities  v.  ould  have  suffered  much  more  severely  fi(  m 
tiie  captains  and  ollicials  of  Athens  in  their  individual  capacity.  And 
the  maintenance  of  political  harmony,  between  the  imperial  city  and 
the  subject  ally,  was  ensured  by  Athens  through  the  jurisdiction  of 
her  dikasteries  wiih  much  less  cost  of  injustice  and  violence  than  by 
Sparta.  For  though  oligarchical  leaders  in  these  allied  cities  might 
sometimes  be  imjustly  condemned  at  Athens,  yet  such  accidental 
wrong  was  immensely  overpassed  by  the  enormities  of  the  SparUm 
harmosts  and  Dekarchies,  who  put  numbers  lo  death  without  any 
trial  at  all. 

So  again,  it  is  to  he  recollected  that  Athenian  private  citizens,  not 
olTicially  employed,  were  sprcjid  over  the  whole  range  of  the  empire 
as  kleriiclis,  ]u*oprietors,  or  traders.  Of  course,  therefore,  disputes 
would  arise  between  them  and  the  natives  of  the  subject  cities,  as  well 
as  among  these  latter  themselves,  in  cases  where  both  i)arties  did  not 
belong  to  the  same  city.  Now  in  sue  h  cases  the  b'partan  imperial 
authority  was  so  cx(^rcised  as  to  ailord  little  or  no  remedy,  since  the 
action  of  the  harmost  or  tiie  Dc  karchy  was  confined  to  one  se];arate 
city;  while  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  with  universal  competence  and 
public-trial,  aiforded  the  b('st  redress  Avhich  the  contingency  admilied. 
Jf  a  Thasian  citizen  believed  liimself  aggrieved  by  the  histijrian 
Thucydides,  either  a.s  ccx'nmander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  on  that  sta- 
tion, or  as  ])roprietor  of  gold  mines  in  Thrace, — he  had  his  remedy 
against  the  hitler  by  {icctisation  before  the  Athenian  dikasUric's,  to 
\vhicli  the  most  powerful  Athenhmwas  amenable  not  less  than  the 
meanest  Thasian.     To  a  citizen  of  any  allied  city  it  ndght  he  an 

occasional  hardship  to  be   sued   before  the  courts  at  Athens;  but  it 

-was  also  often  a  valuable  privih^ge  to  liini  to  be  ahle  to  sue,  before 
those  courts,  others  whom  else  he  could  not  have  reached.  lie  had 
his  share  of  the  benefit  as  well  as  of  the  hardship.  Athens,  if  she 
robbed  her  sul)jrct-allies  of  their  inde}>endence,  at  least  gave  them  in 
exchange  the  advanta.ge  of  a  central  and  common  judiciary  {Uilhorily; 
thus  enabling  each  oi  them  to  enforce  claims  of  justice  against  the 
rest,  in  a  way  which  v.ould  not  have  been  practicable  (lo  the  weaker 
at  least)  even  in  a  state  of  general  independence. 

Now  Sparta  seems  not  even  to  have  attempted  anything  of  the  kind 
with  regard  to  her  subject-allies,  being  content  to  keep  iIrui  under 
the  rule  of  a  harmost  and  a  partisan  oligarchy.     And  we  read  ancc- 
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dotes  which  show  that  no  justice  could  be  obtained  at  Sparta  even  for 

the  grossest  outrages  committed  by  the  harmost,  or  by  private  Spar- 
tans out  of  Laconia.  The  two  daughters  of  a  Bceotian  named  Ske- 
dasus  (of  Leuktra  in  Ba}otia)  had  been  first  violated  and  then  mur- 
dered by  two  Spartan  citizens:  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Oreus  in 
Eub(ea  had  been  also  outraged  and  killed  by  the  harmost  Aristode- 
mus:  in  both  cases  the  fatliers  went  to  Sparta  to  lay  the  enormity 
before  the  ephors  and  other  authorities,  and  in  both  cases  a  deaf  ear 
w^as  turned  to  their  complaints.  But  sucfh  crimes,  if  comndtled  by 
Athenian  citizens  or  ollicers,  might  have  been  brought  to  a  formal 
exposure  before  the  public  sitting' of  the  dikastery,  and  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  both  would  Inive  liccn  severely  punished.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  an  enormity  of  this  description,  committed  by  the 
Athenian  general  Paches  at  Mitylene,  cost  him  his  life  before  the 
Athenian  dikasts.  Xenophon,  in  the  dark  and  one-sided  representa- 
tion which  he  gives  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  remarks,  that  if  the 
subject-allies  had  not  been  made  amenable  to  justice  at  Athens,  they 
woidd  have  cared  little  for  the  people  of  Athens,  and  v;ould  have 
paid  court  only  to  those  individual  Athenians,  generals,  trierarchs, 
or  envoys,  who  visited  the  islands  on  service;  but  under  the  existing 
system,  the  stibjects  were  compelled  to  visit  Athens  either  as  ])lain- 
tlffs  or  defendants,  and  were  thus  under  the  necessity  (^f  paying 
court  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  also— that  is,  to  those  huml)ler  citizens 
out  of  whom  the  dikasteries  were  formed;  they  supplicated  the 
dikasts  in  court  for  favor  or  lenient  dealing.  But  this  is  only  au 
invidious  mtumer  of  discrediting  what  was  really  a  protection  to  the 
allies,  both  in  purpose  and  in  reality.  For  it  w^as  a  lighter  lot  to  be 
brought  for  trial  before  the  dikastery,  than  to  be  condemned  without 
redress  by  the  general  on  service,  or  to  be  forced  to  buy  off  his  con- 
demnation by  a  bribe.  Moreover  the  dikastery  was  open  not  merely 
to  receive  accusations  against  citizens  of  the  allied  cities,  but  also  to 
entertain  complaints  which  they  preferred  against  others. 

Assuming  the  dikasteries  at  Athens  to  be  ever  so  defective  as 
tribunals  for  adnunistering  justice,  we  nmst  recollect  that  they  were 
the  sa.me  tribunads  under  which  every  xVthenian  citizen  held  ids  own 
fortune  or  reputation,  and  that  the  native  of  any  subject  city  was 
admitted  to  the  same  chance  of  justice  as  the  native  of  Athens. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  immediately 
ijefore  the  Peloponnesian  war,  taking  pecubar  credit  to  tlie  imperial 
city  on  this  ground,  for  equal  dealing  with  her  subject  allies.  "If 
our  power  (he  says)  were  to  pass  into  other  hands,  the  comparison 
would  presently  show  how  m<xierate  we  are  in  the  use  of  it:  but  as 
reo-ards  us,  our' very  moderation  is  unfairly  turiled  to  our  disparage- 
ment rather  than  to  our  praise.  For  even  though  we  put  ourselves 
at  disadvantage  in  matters  litigtiled  with  our  allies,  and  though  we 
have  appointed  such  matters  to  be  judged  among  ourselves,  and 
under  laws  equal  to  both  parties,  we  are  represented  as  animated  by 
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nothinir  better  than  a  love  of  litigation."  "0\ir  allies  (he  adds) 
would  complMin  le?s  if  we  made  open  use  of  our  superior  force  with 
reaard  to  tliem;  but  we  discard  such  maxims,  and  deal  with  them 
upon  an  ecpial  footinir:  and  they  are  so  accustomed  to  this  that  tiiey 
think  then^.selves  entitled  to  complain  ut  every  tritiinu-  disappoint- 
ment of  their  expectations.  They  sulTered  worse  hardshij)  under 
the  Persians  hefon!  our  empire  beg'an,  and  they  would  suHer  worse 
under  you  (tlie  Spaitans)  if  you  were  to  succeed  in  conquering  us 
and  nuikinL^  our  empire  yours." 

Histor}'  beai's  out  the  boast  of  the  Athenian  orator,  both  as  to 
tlui  time  preccdinir  and  followin.12:  the  empire  of  Athens.  And  an 
Athenian  citizen  indeed  miirht  v»e]l  reirard  it  not  as  a  liardsliip,  but 
as  a  privile^ixe  to  the  subject  jdlies,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sue 
him  before  the  dikastery,  and  to  defend  themselves  iK'fore  the  same 
tribunal  either  in  case  of  wrong  done  to  him,  or  in  case  of  alleged 
treason  to  the  imperial  aulhorily  of  Athens:  they  were  thereby  put 
upon  a  level  with  liimself.  Still  more  would  he  lind  reason  to  eulo- 
gize the  universal  competence  of  these  dikasteries  in  providing  a 
common  legal  autliority  for  all  disputes  of  the  numerous  distinct 
communities  of  the  empire  one  with  another,  and  for  the  safe  navi- 
gation and  general  con^imerce  of  tlie  ^^]geau.  That  complr.ints  were 
raised  against  it  among  the  subject-allies  is  noway  surprising.  For 
th(^  empire  of  Athens  generally  was  inconsistent  with  that  separate 
autonomy  to  which  every  town  thought  itself  entitled;  and  this 
central  judicature  was  one  of  its  prominent  and  constantly-operative 
institutions,  as  well  as  a  striking  mark  of  dependence  to  the  sub- 
ordinate communities.  Yet  we  may  safely  alhrm  that  if  empire  was 
to  be  maintained  at  all,  no  way  of  maintaining  it  could  be  found  at 
once  less  oppressive  and  moie  beneficial  than  the  superintending 
competence  of  the  dikasteries — a  system  not  taking  its  rise  in  the 
mere  "  love  of  litigation"  (if.  indeed,  we  are  to  reckon  this  a  real 
feature  in  the  Athenian  character,  which  I  shall  take  another  oppor- 
timity  of  examining),  inuch  less  in  those  X)etty  collateral  interc>ts 
indicated  by  Xenophon,  such  as  the  increased  customs  duty,  rent  (»f 
houses,  and  hire  of  slaves  at  Peira}us,  and  the  larger  proiits  of  the 
herahVs,  arising  from  the  influx  of  suitors.  It  was  nothing  but  tlie 
power,  originally  inherent  in  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  of  arbitration 
between  members  and  enforcement  of  duties  toward  the  whole — u 
power  inherited  by  Athens  from  tlml  synod,  and  enlarged  to  meel  the^ 
polilical  wants  of  her  empire;  to  which  end  it  was  essential,  even  in* 
the  viev.' of  Xenoplion  himself.  It  may  be  that  the  dikastery  was 
not  always  imp;irtial  between  Athenian  citizens  privately,  or  Ua) 
Athenian*  commonweaUh  collectively,  and  the  sr.bject-allies — :n;(l 
in  so  far  the  latter  had  goo  dreason  to  complain.  But  on  the  ollu  r 
hand  we  have  no  groun(r for  suspecting  it  of  deliberate  or  standing 
unfairness,  or  of  anv  other  defects  than  such  as  were  inseparable 
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from  its  constitution  and  procedure,  whoever  might  be  the  parties 

under  trial. 

We  are  now  considering  the  Athenian  empire  as  it  stood  before  the 
Pelopoanesian  war;  before  the  increased  exactions  and  the  multiplied 
revolts,   to  which  tliat  war  gave  rise  — before  the  cruelties  which 
accompanied  the  suppression  of  those  revolts,  and  which  so  deeply 
Stained  the  character  of  Athens— before  that  aggravated  fierceness, 
mistrust,    contempt   of   obligation,    and  rapacious   violence,    which 
^Thucydides  so  emphatically  indicates  as  having  been  infused^ into 
'  tlie  Greek  bosom  by  the  fever  of  an  all-pervading  contest.     There 
had  been  before  this  time  many  revolts  of  the  Athenian  dependen- 
cies, from  the  earliest  at  Naxos  down  to  the  latest  at  Samos.     All 
had  been  successfidly  suppressed,  but  in  no  case  had  Athens  dis- 
played the  same  unrelenting  rigor  as  we  shall  lind  hereafter  manifested 
toward  Mitvleue,  Skione,  and  Melos.     The  policy  of  Perikles,  naw 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  at  Athens,  was  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive, averse  to  forced  extension  of  empire  as  well  as  to  those  increased 
burdens  on  the  dependent  allies  which  such  schemes  would  have 
entailed,   and  tending  to  maintain    that  assured   commerce  in  the 
^gean  by  which  all  of  them  must  have  been  gainers— not  without  a 
conviction  that  the  contest  must  arise  sooner  or  later  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  that  the  resources  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  allies 
must  be  husbanded  against  that  contingency.    If  we  read  in  l^hucyd- 
ides  the  speech  of  the  envoy  from  Mitylene  at  Olympia,  delivered 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their   allies  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  hn  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  city  from  Athens 
—a  speech  imploring  aid  and  settinix  forth  the  strongest  impeachment 
against  Athens  which  the  facts  could  be  made  to  furnish— Ave  shall 
be  surprised  how  weak  the  case  is  and  ho\v  much  the  speaker  is  con- 
scious of  its  weakness.    He  has  nothing  like  practical  grievances  and 
oppressions  to  urge  agtunst  the  imperial  city.     He  does  not  dwell 
upon  enormity  of  tribute,    unpunished    misconduct    of  Athenian 
ollicers,  hardship  of  bringing  causes  for  trial  to  Athens,  or  other 
sufferings  of  the  subjects  generally.     He  has  nothing  to  say  except 
that  they  w^ere  defenseless  and  degraded  subjects,  and  that  xVthens 
held  authority  over  them  without  and  against  their  OAvn  consent:  and 
in  the  case  of  Mitylene,  not  so  much  as  this  could  be  said,  since  she 
wa.s  on  the  footing  of  an  equal,  armed,  and  autonomous  ally.     Of 
course  this  state  of  forced  dependence  Avas  one  which  the  allies,  or 
such  of  them  as  could  stand  alone,  would  naturally  and  reasonably 
shake  off  wdienever  they  had  an  opportunity.     But   the  negative 
evidence,  derived  from  the  speech  of  the  Mitylemean   orator,  goes 
far  to  make  out  the  point  contended  for  by  the  Atiienian  speaker  at 
ISparta  immediately  before  the  war— that,  beyond  the  fact  of  such 
fxivced  dependence,  the  allies  had  little  practically  to  comphvin  of. 
A.  city  hkc  Mitvleue  might  be  st^on^  enough  to  protect  itself  and  its 
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own  commerce  without  the  help  of  Athens.  But  to  the  weaker 
allies,  tlie  breaking  up  of  the  Athenian  empire  would  have  greatly 
lessened  the  secnu'ity  both  of  individuals  and  of  commerce,  in  the 
waters  of  the  ^Egean,  and  their  freedom  would  thus  have  been  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  coJi^iderable  i)ositive  disadvantages. 

Nearlj'  the   whole  of   the  Grecian   world   (putting  aside  Italian, 
Sicilian,  and  African  Greek)  was  at  this  time  included  either  m  the 
alliance  of  Lacedtemon  or  in   that  of  Athens,  so  that  the  truce  of 
thirty  years  insured  a  suspension  of  hostililies  everywhere.     More- 
over, tiie  Lacediemonian  confederates  had  determined  by  a  majority  ,; 
of  votes  to  refuse  the  request  of  Samos  for  aid  in  her  revolt  against  |,; 
Athens:   whereby  it  seemed  established,   as  practical  international^ 
law,  that  neither  of  these  two  gn^at  aggregate  bodies  should  inter- 
meddle w  ith  the  other,  and  that  each  should  restrain  or  punish  its 
own  disobedient  members. 

Of  this  refusal,  which  materially  affected  the  course  of  events,  the 
main  advisers  had  been  the  Corinfhians,  in  spite  of  that  fear  and  dis- 
like of  Athens  which  promi)tcd  many  of  the  allies  to  vote  for  war. 
The  position  of  the  Corinthians  was  peculiar;  for  while  Sparta  and 
her  other  allies  were  chiefly  land-powers,  Corinth  had  been  from  early 
times  maritime,  commercial,  and  colonizing.  She  had,  indeed,  once 
possessed  the  largest  navy  in  Greece,  along  with  ^gina;  but  either 
she  had  not  increased  it  at  all  during  the  last  forty  years,  or,  if  she 

had,  iier  comparative  naval  iniportance  had  been  sunk  by  the 
gigantic  ex]:>ausion  of  Athens.  The  Corinthians  had  both  commerce 
and  colonics — Leukas,  Anakiorium,  Ambrakia,  Korkyra,  etc.,  along 
or  near  the  coast  of  Epirus:  they  had  also  their  colony  Potida'a,  sit- 
uated on  the  isthmus  of  Pallenc  in  Thrace,  and  intimately  connected 
with  them:  and  ihe  interest  of  their  commerce  made  them  averse 
to  collision  w4th  the  superior  navy  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  this 
consideration  which  had  induced  them  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  allies  toward  war  on  behalf  of  Samos.  For  though 
their  feelings  both  of  jealousy  and  hatred  against  Athens  were  even 
now  strong,  arising  greatly  out  of  the  struggle  a  few  years  before  the 
acquisition  of  Megara  to  the  Athenian  alliance— prudence  indicated 

that  in  a  war  against  the  first  naval  power  in  Greece,  they  were  sure 
to  be  the  greatest  losers. 

So  long  as  the  policy  of  Corinth  pointed  toward  peace,  there  was 
every  probability  that  war  would  be  avoided,  or  at  least  accepted 
only  in  a  case  of  grave  necessity,  by  the  Lacedsemonian  alliance. 
But  a  contingency,  distant  as  W(»ll  as  unexpected,  which  occurred 
about  five  3' ears  after  the  revolt  of  Samos,  reversed  all  these  chances, 
and  not  only  extinguished  the  dispositions  of  Corinth  toward  peace, 
but  even  transformed  her  into  the  forward  instigator  of  war. 

Amid  the  various  colonies  planted  from  Corinth  along  the  coast 
of  Kpirus,  the  greater  number  a(!kn()wledged  on  licr  part  an  hegem- 
ony or   supremacy.     What  extent   of   real  i^owcr  and  interference 
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this  acknowledgment  implied,  in  addition  to  the  honorary  dignity, 

we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say.  But  the  Corinthians  were  popular^ 
and  had  not  carried  their  interference  beyond  the  point  which  the 
colonists  themselves  found  acceptable.  To*  these  amicable  relations, 
however,  the  powerful  Korkyra  formed  a  glaring  exception— having 
been  generally  at  variance,  sometimes  in  the  most  aggravated  hos- 
tility, with  its  mother-city,  and  withholding  from  her  even  the  accus- 
tomed tributes  of  honorary  and  filial  respect.  It  was  amid  such 
relations  of  habitual  ill-will  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra  that  a 
dispute  grew  up  respecting  the  city  of  Epidamnus  (known  afterward 
in  the  Roman  times  as  Dyrrhachium,  hard  by  the  modern  Durazzo) 
—a  colony  founded  by  the  Korkyrasans  on  the  coast  of  Illyria  in  the 
Ionic  Gulf,  considerably  to  the  north  of  their  own  island.  So  strong 
was  the  sanctity  of  Grecian  custom  in  respect  to  the  foundation  of 
colonies,  that  the  Korkyra^ans,  in  spite  of  their  enmity  to  Corinth, 
had  been  obliged  to  select  the  (Ekist  (or  Founder-in-Chief)  of  Epi- 
damnus from  that  city— a  citizen  of  Herakleid  descent  named  Pha- 
lius— along  with  whom  there  had  also  come  some  Corinthian  settlers. 
And  thus  Epidamnus,  though  a  Korkynean  colony,  was  nevertheless 
a  recognized  grand-daughter  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  of 
Corinth,  the  recollection  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  solemnities 
periodically  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Gilkist. 

Founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an  outlying  peninsula  on  the  seacoast 
of  the  Illyrian  Taulantii,  Epidamnus  w^as  at  first  prosperous,  and 
acquired  a  considerable  territory  as  well  as  a  numerous  population. 
But  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  period  wiiich  we 
have  now  reached,  it  had  been  exposed  to  great  reverses.  Internal 
sedition  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  people,  aggravated  by  attacks 
from  the  neighboring  lUyrians,  had  crippled  its  power;  and  a  recent 
revolution,  in  which  the  people  put  down  the  oligarch  v.  had  reduced 
it  still  farther— since  the  oligarchical  exiles,  collecting  a  force  and 
allying  themselves  with  the  Illyrians,  harassed  the  city  grievously 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Epidamnian  democracy  w\as  in  such 
straits  as  to  be  forced  to  send  to  Korkyra  for  aid.  Their  envoys  sat 
down  as  suppliants  at  the  temple  of'  Here,  cast  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Korkyra^ans,  and  besought  them  to  act  both  as  medi- 
ators with  the  exiled  oligarchy,  and  as  auxiliaries  airainst  the  Illyrians. 
Though  the  Korkyraeans,  themselves  democratically  governed,  mii^ht 
have  been  expected  to  sympathize  with  these  suppliants  and  their 
prayers,  yet  their  feeling  was  decidedly  opposite.  For  it  was  the 
Epidamnian  oligarchy  who  were  principally  connected  with  Korkyra, 
from  whence  their  forefathers  had  emigrated,  and  where  their  family 
burial-places  as  well  as  their  kinsmen  were  still  to  be  found:  wfiile 
the  Demos,  or  small  proprietors  and  tradesmen  of  Epidanmus,  may 
perhaps  have  been  of  miscellaneous  origin,  and  at  any  rate  had  no 
visible  memorials  of  ancient  lineage  in  the  mother-island.  Having 
been  refused  aid  from  Korkyra,  and  finding  their  distressed  con- 
H.  G.  11. —16 
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dition  insupportable,  the  Epidamnians  next  thought  of  applying  to 
Corinth  But  as  this  was  a  step  of  questionable  propriety,  their 
envoys  were  directed  first  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Delpliian  god. 
His  oracle  having  given  an  unqualified  sanction,  they  proceeded  to 
Corinth  wath  their  mission ;  describing  their  distress  as  Avell  as  tlieir 
unavailing  application  at  Korkvra— tendering  Kpidaninus  to  the  (,^or- 
intlnans  as  to  its  a^:kists  and  chiefs,  with  the  most  urgent  entreaties 
for  immediate  aid  to  preserve  it  from  ruin— and  not  omitting  to  insist 
on  the  divine  sanction  just  obtained.  It  was  found  easy  to  persuade 
the  Corinthians,  who,  looking  upon  Epidamnus  as  a  joint  colonv  from 
Corinth  and  Korkvra,  thoudit  themselves  not  only  aulhorized  but 
bound  to  undertake  its  defense— a  resolution  much  promised  by 
their  ancient  feud  against  Korkyra.  Tliey  speedily  organized  an 
expedition,  condsting  partly  of  intended  new  settlers  partly  of  a 
protecting  militaiv  force— C^orinthian,  Leukadian,  and  Amhrakiotic: 
wliich  combined  body,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition  from  the  power- 
ful Korkyraean  navy*  was  marched  by  land  as  far  as  Apollonia,  and 
transported  from  thence  by  sea  to  Epidamnus.  ..     ^      .-u 

The  arrival  of  such  a  re-euforccment  rescued  the  city  for  the 
moment  but  drew  upon  it  a  formidable  increase  of  peril  from  the 
Korkyrians-  who  looked  upon  the  interference  of  Corinth  as  an 
infringement  of  their  riglits,  and  resented  it  in  the  strongest  manner 
Tlieir  feelin^'-s  were  farther  inflamed  by  the  Er-idnmnian  oligarchical 
exiles  who,''comino:  to  the  island  with  petitions  for  ^succor  and 
uppeais  to  the  tombs  of  their  Korkyra^nn  ancestors,  found  a  ready 
svmpathy  They  were  placed  on  board  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  tri- 
remes, aft'erward  strengthened  by  a  farther  re-enforcement,  which 
w^as  sent  to  Epidamnus  with  the  insulting  requisition  that  they  should 
be  forthwith  restored  and  the  new-comers  from  Corinth  dismissed. 
No  attention  b(>ing  paid  to  such  demands  the  Korkyra^ans  com- 
menced the  blockade  of  the  city  with  forty  ships  am  with  an  auxil- 
iary land-force  of  Illvrians— making  proelnmatiou  that  any  person 
wiihin,  citizen  or  not,^  might  depart  safely  if  he  chose,  but  would  be 
dealt  with  as  an  enemy  if  ho  remained.  How  many  persons  profited 
bv  this  permission  we  do  not  know;  but  at  least  enough  to  convey  to 
Corinth  tiie  new^s  that  their  troops  in  E]Mdamnus  were  closely 
besie<'-ed  The  Corinthians  immediately  hastened  the  equipment  ot 
a  second  expedition— suflicient  not  only  for  the  rescue  of  the  place, 
Imt  to  surmount  that  resistance  which  the  Korkyrceans  were  sure  to 
offer  In  addition  to  thirty  triremes,  and  3,000  hoplites,  of  th(Mr 
own  ■  they  solicited  aid  both 'in  ships  and  money  from  many  of  their 
allies  Ei<dit  ships  fully  manned  were  furnished  bp  Megara,^four  by 
P'LJes  in  the  island  of  Kephallania,  five  by  Epidjiurns,  two  by  1  ra^zen, 
one  by  Hermione,  ten  by  Leukas,  and  eight  bvAmbrakia-togcther 
with  pecuniarv  contributions  from  Thebes,  Plihus,  and  Llis  l^ey 
farther  proclaimed  a  public  invitation  for  new  settlers  toLpidamnus, 
promising  equal  political  rights  to  all;  an  option  being  allowed  to  any 
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one,  who  wished  to  become  a  settler  without  being  ready  to  depart  at 
once,  to  msurci  future  admission  by  depositins:  the  sum  of  fifty  Cor- 
inthian drachmas.  Though  it  might  seem  thai  the  prospects  of  these 
new  settlers  were  full  of  doubt  and  damper,  yet  such  was  the  con- 
fidence entertained  in  the  metropolitan  protection  of  Corinth  that 
many  were  found  as  well  to  join  the  fleet,  as  to  pay  down  the  deposit 
for  liberty  of  future  junction. 

All  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Corinth,  though  undertaken 
with  intentional  hoslility  towards  Korkyra,  had  not  been  preceded 
by  any  formal  proposition  such  as  was  customary  among  Grecian 
states— a  harshness  of  dealing  arising  not  merely^from  her  hatred 
toward  Korkyra,  but  also  from  the  peculiar  politictil  position  of  that 
island,  which  stood  alone  and  isolated,  not   enrolled  either  in  the 
Athenian  or  in  the  Lacedaenioniau  alliance.     The  KorkyriEans,  well 
aware  of  the  serious  preparation  now  going  on  at  Corinth  and  of  the 
union  among  so  many  cities  against  tliem,  felt  themselves  hardly  a 
match  for  it  alone,  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  their  formidable  naval 
force  of  120  triremes,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Athens.    They  made  an 
effort  to  avert  the  storm  by  peaceable  means,  prevailing  upon  some 
mediators  from  Sparta  and  Sikyon  to  accompany  them  lo  Corinth- 
where,  while  they  required  that  the  forces  and  settlers  recently  dis- 
patched to  Epidamnus  should  be  withdrawn,  denying  all  right  on 
the  part  of  Corinth  to  interfere  in  that  colony— they  at  the  same  time 
offered,  if  the  point  were  disputed,  to  refer  it  for  arbitration  either 
to  some  imj)artial  Peloponuesian  city,  or  to  the  Delpliian  oracle-  such 
arbiter  to  determine  to  which  of  tlie  two  cities  Epidamnus  as  a  colony 
really  belonged— and   the   decision   to   be   obeyed  bv  both.     They 
solemnly  dei)recated/recourse  to  arms,  which,  if  persisted  in,  w^ould 
drive  them  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  seek  new  allies  such  as  they 
would  not  willingly  apply  to.    To  this  the  Corinthians  answered  that 
they  could  eniertam  no  proposition  until  the  Korkyra?an  besieo-incr 
force  >vas  withdrawn  from  Ei>idamnus.    Whereupon  *the  Korkvneanl 
rejoined  that  they  would  withdraw  it  at  once,  provided  the  new  set- 
tlers and  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  were  removed  at  the  same  time 
Either  there  ought  to  be  this  reciprocal  relirement,  or  the  Korkyranins 
would   acquic^sce  in  the  statu  quo  on  both  sides,  until  the  arbiters 
should  have  decided. 

^    Although  the  Korkyncans  had  been  unwarrantably  harsh  in  reject- 
ing the  first  supplication  from  Epidamnus,  yet  in  their  propositumsi 
niade  at  Corinth,  right  and  equity  were  on  rheir  side.     Ivut  the  Cor- 
iuthians  had  gon(?  too  far,  and  assumed  an  attitude  too  decidedly 
aggressive,  to  adn.it  of  listening  to  arbitration.    Accordino:lv,  so  soon 
as  their  armament  was  equipped,  thev  set  sail  for  Epidamnus.  dis- 
mtchiiur  a  herald  to  declare  war  formaliv  against  the  Korkyneans 
When  the  armament,  consisting  of  seventy-five  triremes  under  Aris 
tens,  Kallikrates,  and  Timanor,  with  2,000  hoplites  under  Archetimua 
and  Isarchidas,  had  reached  Cape  Aktium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Am- 
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brakian  Gulf,  it  was  met  by  a  Korkyra?an  herald  in  a  little  boat  for- 
bidding all  farther  advance— a  summons  of  course  unavailing,  and 
quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Korkynean  tleet.  Out  of 
the  120  triremes  which  constituted  the  naval  establishment  of  the 
island,  forty  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Epidannuis,  but  all  the 
remaining  eighty  were  now  brought  into  service:  tlie  older  ships 
being  spcciaily  repaired  for  the  occasion.  In  the  action  which 
ensued,  they  gained  a  complete  victory,  destroying  fifteen  Corintliian 
ships  and  taking  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  And  on  the 
very  day  of  the  victory,  Epidnmnus  surrendered  to  their  besieging 
fleet,  under  covenant  that  the  Corinthians  within  it  should  be  held  as 
prisoners,  and  that  the  other  new-comers  should  be  sold  as  slaves. 
Tlie  Corinthians  and  their  allies  did  not  long  keep  the  sea  after  their 
defeat,  but  retired  home,  whilQ  the  Korkyra*ans  remained  undisputed 
masters  of  the  neighboring  sea.  Having  erected  a  trophy  on  Leu- 
kimme,  the  adjoining  promontory  of  their  island,  tluy  proceeded, 
according  to  the  melancholv  pnictice  of  Grecian  warfare,  to  kill  all 
their  prisoners,  except  the  Corinthians,  who  were  carried  home  and 
detained  as  prizes  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  negotiation.  They 
next  began  to  take  vengeance  on  those  allies  of  Corinth  who  had 
lent  assistance  to  the  recent  expedition:  they  ravaged  the  territoiy  of 
Leukas,  burnt  Kylhme  the  seaport  of  Elis,  and  inflicted  so  much 
damage  that  the  Corintliians  were  compelled  toward  the  end  of  Uie 
summer  to  send  a  second  armament  to  Cape  Aktium,  for  the  defense 
of  Leukas,  Anaktorium,  and  Ambrakia.  The  Korkyra^an  fleet  was 
again  assembled  near  Cape  Leukimme,  but  no  farther  action  toc^k 
place,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  both  armaments  were  dis- 
banded. 

Deeply  were  the  Corinthians  humiliated  by  their  defeat  at  sea, 
together  with  the  dispersion  of  the  settlers  whom  they  had  brought 
together:  and  though  their  original  project  was  frustrated  by  the  loss 
of  Epidamnus,  they  were  only  the  more  bent  on  complete  revenge 
against  their  old  enemy  Korkyra.  They  em])loyed  tlu  mselves  for 
two  entire  years  after  the  battle  in  building  new  ships  and  providing 
an  armament  adequate  to  their  purposes:  and  in  particular,  they  sent 
round  not  only  to  the  Peloponnesian  seaports,  but  also  to  the  islands 
under  the  empire  of  Athens,  in  order  to  take  into  their  pay  the  best 
class  of  seamen.  By  such  prolonged  efforts,  ninety  well-manned 
Corinthian  ships  were  ready  to  set  sail  in  the  third  year  after  the 
battle.  The  entire  fleet,  when  re-enforced  by  tlie  allies,  amounted  to 
not  less  than  150  sail;  twenty-seven  tiremes*  from  Ambrakia,  twelve 
from  ]Megara,  ten  from  Elias,  as  many  from  Leukas,  and  one  from 
Anaktorium.  F.;u-h  of  these  allied  squadrons  had  ollicers  of  its  own, 
while  the  Corinthian  Xeuokleides  and  four  others  were  commanders- 
in-chief. 

But  the  elaborate  preparations  going  on  at  Corinth  were  no  secret 
to  the  Korkyraans,  who  well  knew,  besides,  the  numerous  alliea 


!i 
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which  that  city  could  command,  and  her  extensive  influence  through- 
out Greece.  So  formidable  an  attack  was  more  than  they  could 
venture  to  brave,  alone  and  unaided.  The\^  had  nev<»r  yet  enrolled 
themselves  among  the  allies  either  of  Athens  or  of  LaeediXimon.    It 

had  been  their  pride  and  policy  to  maintain  a  separate  line  of  action, 
which,  hy  means  of  their  wealth,  their  power,  and  their  very  peculiar 
position,  they  had  hitherto  been  enabled  to  do  with  safety.  That 
they  had  been  able  so  to  proceed  with  safety,  however,  v/as  considered 
both  by  friends  and  enemies  as  a  peculiarity  belonging  t.,  their  island; 
from  whence  we  may  draw  an  inference  how  little  the  islands  in  the 
^gean,  now  under  the  Athenian  empire,  would  have  been  able  to 
maintain  any  real  independence  if  that  empire  had  been  broken  up. 
But  though  Korkyra  had  been  secure  in  this  policy  of  isolation  up  to 
the  present  moment,  such  had  been  the  increase  and  consolidation  of 
forces  elsewhere  througliout  Greece,  that  even  she  could  pursue  it  no 

longer.  To  apply  for  admission  into  tlu^  Lacedaamonian  confederacy, 
wherein  her  immediate  enemy  exercised  paramount  influence,  being 
out  of  the  question,  she  had"  no  choice  except  to  seek  alliance  with 
Athens.  That  city  had  as  yet  no  dependencies  in  the  Ionic  Gulf; 
she  was  not  of  kindred  lineage,  nor  had  she  had  any  previous  amica- 
ble relations  witli  the  Dorian  Korkyra.  But  if  there  w^as  thus  no  previ- 
ous fact  or  feeling  to  lay  the  foundation  of  alliance,  neither  was  there 
anything  to  forbid  it;  for  in  the  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  it 
had  been  expressly  stipulated,  that  any  city,  not  actually  enrolled  in 
the  alliance  of  either,  might  join  the  one  or  the  other  at  pleasure. 
While  the  proposition  of  alliance  was  thus  formally  open  either  for 
acceptance  or  refusal,  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
to  be  made  rendered  it  full  of  grave  contingencies  to  all  parties. 
The  Korkyra^an  envoys,  who  now  for  the  first  time  visited  Athens  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it,  came  thither  with  doubtful  hoi)es  of  suc- 
cess, though  to  their  island  the  question  was  one  of  life  or  death. 

According  to  the  modern  tlieories  of  government,  to  declare  war, 
to  make  peace,  and  to  contract  alliances,  are  functions  proper  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  executive  government  apiwt  from  the  representative 
assembly.  According  to  ancient  ideas,  these  were  precisely  the 
topics  most  essential  to  submit  for  the  decision  of  the  full  assembly 
of  tlie  people:  and  in  point  of  fact  they  were  so  submitted,  even 
under  governments  only  partially  democratical;  much  more,  of 
course,  under  the  complete  democracy  of  Athens.  The  Korkyrasan 
envoys  on  reaching  that  city  Avould  first  open  tlieir  business  to  the 
Strategi  or  generals  of  tiie  state,  who  woidd  appoint  a  day  for  them 


to  be  lieard  before  the  public  assembl}'',  with  full  notice  beforehand  to 
the  citizens.     The  mission  was  no  secret,  for  the  Korkyraeans  had 

.themselves  intimated  their  intention  at  Corinth,  at  the  time  when  they 
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Dian  citizens  who  watchod  over  Corinthian  interests  public  and 
private,  in  conticiential  corro8i)oudcnce  with  tliat  government— and 
who,  sometimes  by  appointment,  sometimes  as  volunteers,  discharged 
partly  the  fiuiclions  of  ambassadors  in  modern  times)  would  commu- 
nicate to  them  liie  arrival  of  the  Korkynean  envoys,  ^o  thnt,  on  the 
day  a-ppointed  for  the  latter  to  be  heard  before  the  public  assembly 
Corinthian  envoys  Averc  also  present  to  answer  them  and  to  oppose 
the  granting  of  their  prayer. 

Tiiucydides  has  given  in  liis  history  the  speeches  of  both;  that  is, 
speeches  of  his  own  composition,  lut  representing  in  all  probability 
the  sii])stanel»  of  what  was  actu.-dly  said,  and  of  what  he  perhaps 
hunself  lieard.  Though  pervaded  throughout  by  the  peculiar  style 
and  hai-sh  structure  of  tlie  historian,  these  speeches  are  }et  {.mong 
the  plainest  and  most  business-like  in  ln*s  whole  work*;  bringing 
before  us  thoroughly  tlie  existing  situation;  which  was  one  of  doubt 
and  dilficulty,  presenting  reasons  of  considerable  force  on  each  ol  the 
opposite  sides. 

The  K(>rkyr<Tans,  after  lamenting  their  previous  impiovidence 
which  had  induced  them  to  defer  seeking  alliance  until  the  hcur  of 
need  arrived,  presented  themselves  as  claimants  for  the  frier.dship  of 
Athens  on  the  strongest  grounds  of  common  interest  and  reciprocal 
usefulness.     Though  their   existing  danger  and  need  of  Athenian 

support  was  now  urgent,  it  had  not  been  brought  U]^on  them  in  an 
unjust  quarrel  or  by  disgraceful   conduct.     They  hr;d  i^ioposcd  to 
Corinth  a  fair  arbitration  respecting  Epidamnus,  and  their  apj'lica- 
tion  had  been  refused— which  showed  where  the  rigUo  of  the  case 
hiy:  moreover  they  were  now  exposed  single-handed,  not  to  Corinth 
alone,  whom  they  had  already  vanquished,  but  to  a  fcuniidable  con- 
federacy  organized  under   her    auspices,    includino;  choice  mariners 
hired   even  from  the   alUes  of  Alliens.      In    grantinj;  tlieir  praver 
Athens  w^ould  in  the  first  i)iace  neutralize  this  misemployment  ol^her 
own  mariners,  and  would  at  the  same  time  confer  an  indelible  obli- 
gation, protect  the  cause  of  right,  and  secure  to  herself  an  imporlant 
re-enforcement.     For  next  to  her  own,  the  Korkyraan  naval  force 
v/as  the  most  powerful  in  Greece,  and  this  was  now  placed  within 
her  reach.     If  by  declining  the  present  offer,  she  permitted  Korkyra 
to  be  overcome,  that  naval  lorce  would  ])ass  to  the  side  of  her  ene- 
mies: for  such  wx>re  (^orinth   and  the  Peloponnesian   alliance— and 
such  they  would  soon  be  oi>enly  declared.     In  the  existing  state  of 
Greece,  a  collision  between  that  alliance  and  Athens  could  net  long 
be  postponed.     It  was  w  th  a  view  to  this  continoency  that  the  Co- 
rintiiiaus  were  now  s(>eking  to  seize  Korkvra  along  with  her  naval 
force.     The  policy  of  Athens  therefore   imperiously  called  upon  her 
to  frustrate  such  a  design,  by  now  assisting  the  Ivorkyra*ans.     She 
XN^as  permitted  to  do  this  by  the  terms  of  the  Thirty'years'  truce 
And  although  some  miglit  contend  that  in  the  present  critical  con- 
juncture acceptance  of  Korkyra  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
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war  with  Corinth,  yet  the  fact  would  falsify  such  predictions;  for 
Athens  would  so  strengthen  herself  that  her  enemies  would  be  more 
than  ever  unwilling  to  attack  her.  She  would  not  only  render  her 
naval  force  irresistibly  pov^erful,  but  would  become  mistress  of  tiie 
communication  between  Sicily  and  Peloi)onnesus,  and  thus  prevent 
the  Sicilian  Dorians  from  sending  re-enforcements  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians. 

To  these  representations  on  the  part  of  the  Korkyra^ans,  the  Corin- 
thian speakers  made  reply.  They  denounced  the  seltlsh  and  iniqui- 
tous policy  pursued  by  Korkyra,  not  less  in  the  matter  of  Epidamnus 
than  in  all  former  time— which  was  the  real  reason  why  she  had  ever 
been  ashanif^d  of  honest  allies.  Above  all  things,  she  liad  always 
acted  undutifully  and  wickedly  toward  Corinth  her  mother  city,  to 
whom  she  was  bound  by  those  ties  of  colonial  allegiance  which  Gre- 
cian morality  recognized,  and  which  the  other  Corinthian  colonies 
cheerfully  obeyed.  Epidamnus  was  not  a  Korkynean,  but  a  Corin- 
thian colony.  The  Korkyntans,  having  committed  wrong  in  besieg- 
ing it,  had  proposed  arbitration  without-  being  willing  to  withdraw 
their  troops  while  arbitration  w^as  pending:  they  now  impudently 
came  to  ask  Athens  to  become  accessory  after  the  fact,  in  such  injus- 
tice. The  provision  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  might  seein  indeed  to 
allow  Athens  to  receive  them  as  allies:  but  that  provision  was  not 

intended  to  permit  the  reception  of  cities  already  under  the  tic  of 
colonial  allegiance  elsewhere — still  less  the  reception  of  cities  engaged 
in  an  active  and  pending  quarrel,  where  any  countenance  to  one 
party  in  the  quarrel  was  necessarily  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
opposite.  If  either  party  had  a  right  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Athens  on 
this  occasion,  Corinth  had  a  better  right  than  Korkyra.  For  the  latter 
had  never  liad  any  transactions  with  the  Athenhuis,  while  Corinth 
w^as  not  only  still  under  covenant  of  amity  with  them,  through  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  but  had  also  rendered  material  service  to  them 
by  dissuading  the  Peloponnesian  allies  from  assisting  the  revolt(;d 
Sanios.    By  such  dissutision,  the  Corinthians  had  upfield  the  principle 

of  Grecian  international  law,  that  each  alliance  was  entitled  to  pun- 
ish its  own  refractory  members.  They  now  called  upon  Athens  to 
respect  this  principle  by  not  interfering  between  Corinth  and  her 
colonial  allies,  especially  as  the  violation  of  it  would  recoil  incon- 
venienth"  upon  Alliens  herself  with  her  numerous  dependencies.  As 
for  the  fear  of  an  impending  war  between  the  Peloponnesian  alliance 
and  Athens,  such  a  contingency  was  as  yet  uncertain — and  might 
possibly  never  occur  at  all,  if  Athens  dealt  justly,  and  consented  to 
conciUate  Corinth  on  this  critical  occasion.  But  it  would  assuredly 
occur  if  she  refused  such  conciliation,  and  the  dangers  tiius  entailed 
upon  Athens  would  be  far  greater  than  the  promised  navul  co-opera- 
tion of  Korkyra  would  compensate. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments  urged  by  tlie  contending 
envoys  before  the  Athenian  public  assembly,  in   this  momentous 
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dobt\te.  For  two  days  did  the  debate  continue,  the  assembly  being 
adjourned  over  to  the  morrow;  so  consideral)le  w\as  the  number  of 
speakers,  and  probably  also  the  divergence  of  their  views.  Unluckily 
Thuevdides  does  not  Vive  us  any  of  these  Athenian  discourses — not 
ew^n  that  of  Perikles,  who  determined  the  ultimate  result. 

Epidaninus  with  its  disputed  question  of  metropolitan  right  occu- 
pied little  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  assembly.  But  the  Korky- 
riTean  naval  force  w^as  indeed  an  immense  item,  since  the  question  was 
whether  it  should  stand  on  their  side  or  against  them — an  item  which 
nothing  could  counterbalance  except  the  dangers  of  a  Peloponnesian 
war.  **Let  us  avoid  this  last  calamity  (w^ns  the  opini(m  of  many)  ^ 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  seeing  Korkyra  conciuercd,  and  all  her  ships 
and  seamen  in  the  service  of  the  Peloponnesian  league."  **  You  will 
not  really  avoid  it,  even  by  that  great  sacrifice  (was  the  repl}"  of 
others).  The  generating  causes  of  war  are  at  w  ork — and  it  will  infal- 
libly come  whatever  you  may  determine  respecting  Korkyra:  avail 
youl'selves  of  the  present  opening,  instead  of  being  driven  ultimately 
to  undertake  the  Avar  at  great  comparative  disadvantage."  Of  these 
tw^o  views,  the  former  was  at  first  decidedly  preponderant  in  the 
assend)]y;  but  they  gradually  came  round  to  tlie  latter,  which  was 
conformably  to  the  steadv  conviction  of  Feiikles.  ll  was  however 
resolved  to  take  a  sort  of  middle  course,  so  as  to  save  Korkj^ra,  and 
yet,  if  possible,  to  escape  violation  of  the  existing  truce  and  the  con- 
sequent Peloponnesian  war.  To  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Korkyra\Tns,  by  adopting  them  unrcHnvedly  as  allies,  would  have 
laid  the  Athenians  under  the  necessity  of  accompanying  them  in  an 
attack  of  Corinth,  if  required — which  would  have  been  a  manifest 
infringement  of  the  truce.  Accordingly  nothing  more  was  concluded 
than  an  alliance  for  ]nni)oses  strictly  defensive,  to  preserve  Korkyra 
and  lier  possessions  in  case  they  were  attacked:  nor  was  any  greater 
force  equipped  to  l)ack  tins  res*olve  than  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes, 
■ftiuler  LacedaMyonius  son  of  Kimon.  The  smallness  of  this  force 
would  satisfy  the  Corinthians  that  no  aggression  was  contem]^lated 
against  their  city,  while  it  would  save  Korkyra  from  ruin,  and  would 
in  fact  feed  the  war  so  as  to  weaken  and  cripple  the  naval  force  of 
both  parties — which  w-as  the  best  result  that  Athens  could  liope  for. 
The  instructions  to  Lacedamionius  and  his  two  colleagues  were 
express:  not  to  engage  in  fight  with  the  Corinthians  unless  they  were 
actually  approaching  Korkyra  or  some  Korkynean  possession  with  a 
\iew  to  attack;  but  in  that  case  to  do  his  best  on  the  defensive. 

The  great  Corinthian  armament  of  150  sail  soon  took  its  departure 
from  the  Galf,  and  reached  a  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  at  the 
C  ape  called  Cheimerium,  nearly  oj^posite  to  the  southern  extremity 
cf  Korkyra.  They  there  established  a  naval  station  and  camp,  sum- 
moTiingto  their  aid  a  considerable  force  from  the  friendly  Epirotic 
tribes  in  the  neigid)orhood.  The  Korkyrivan  fieet  of  110  sail,  under 
Meikiades  and  two  others,  together  with  the  ten  Athenian  ships,  took 
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station  at  one  of  the  adjoining  islands  called  Svbotha,  while  the  land 
force  and  1000  Zakynthian  hoplites  w^ere  posted  on  the  Korkynean 
Cape  Leukimme.     Both  sides  prepared  for  battle:  the  Corinthians, 
taking  on  board  three  days'  provisions,  sailed  bv  nii>:ht  from  Chei- 
merium, and  encountered  in  the  morning  the  Korkyrcean  fleet  adv:uic- 
itig  toward  them,  distributed  into  ti)ree  squadrons,  one  under  each 
of  the  three  generals,   and  having  the  ten  Athenian    ships   at  the 
extreme  right.     Opposed  to  them  were  ranged  the  choice  vessels  of 
the  Coriniiiians,   occupying  the   left  of  their  aggreo-ate   fleet:   nexti 
came  the  various  allies,  with   M(^gariaus  and  \lmbrakiots  on   tho 
extreme  right.     Never  before  had  two  such  numerous   fleets,  both 
Grecian,  engaged  in  battle.     But  the  ta-tics  and  maneuverino:  were 
not  commensurate  to  the  numbers.     The  decks  were  crowded  wilU 
hoplites  and  bowmen,  while  the  rowers  below,  on   the  Korkv  rieaa 
side  at  least,  were  in  great  part  slaves.     The  ships  on  both  \sides, 
being  rowed  forward  so  as  to  drive  in  direct  impact  prow  a^^-ainsfc 
prow,  were  gi'appled  together,  and  a  fierce  liand-eombat  was  then 
commenced  betw^een  the  troops  on  board  of  each,  as  if  thev  were  <>a 
land— or  rather,   like  boarding-parties:  all   upon   the   old-fashioned 
system  of  Grecian  sea-fight,  without  any  of  those  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  Athenian  navy  during  the  last  generation.     In  Athe- 
nian naval  attack,  the  ship,  the  rowers,  and  the  steersman  were  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  armed  soldiers  on  deck.     By 
strength  and  exactness  of  rowing,  by  rapid  and  sudden  change  of 
direction,  by  feints  calculated  to  deceive,  the  Athenian  captain  solurht 
to  drive  the  sharp  beak  of  liis  vessel,  not  against  the  ]wov,\  but  acrainst 
the  weaker  and  more  vulnerable  parts  of  his  enemy— side,  oars  or 
stern.     The  ship  thus  became  in  the  hands  of  her  crew' the  real 
weapon  of  attack,  which  w^as  intended  first  to  disable  the  enemv  and 
leave  him  unmanageable  on  the  water;  and  not  until  this  was\lone 
did  the  armed  men  on  deck  begin  their  operations.     Laeedannonius 
with  his  ten  Athenian  ships,  though  forbidden  by  his  instructions  to 
share  in  the  battle,  lent  as  much  aid  as  he  couhi  bv  takins:  position 
at  the  extremity  of  the  line  and  by  making  motions  as  if  about  to 
attack;  while  his  seamen  had  full  leisure  to  contemplate  what  they 
*would  despise  as  lubberly  handling  of  the  ships  on  both  sides.     All 
was  confusion  after  the  battle  had  been  joined.     The  ships  on  both 
sides  became  entangled,  the  oars  broken  and  unmanaH:eable,  orders 
could  neither  be  heard  nor  obeyed,  and  the  individual  valor  of  the 
hoplites  and  bowmen  on  deck  became  the  decisive  point  on  which 
victory  turned. 

On  the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians,  the  left  of  the  Korkyrceang 
was  victorious.  Their  twenty  ships  drove  back  the  Ambrakiot  allies 
of  Corinth,  and  not  only  pursued  them  to  tlie  shore,  but  also  landed 
and  plundered  the  tents.  Their  rashness  in  thus  keeping  so  long  out 
of  the  battle  proved  incalculably  mischievous,  the  rather  as  tlieirlotal 
number  was  inferior;  for  their  right  wing,  opposed  to  the  best  ships 
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of  Corinth,  was  after  a  hard  struggle  thoroughly  beaten.  Many  of 
the  ships  were  disabled,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  retreat  as  they  could 
— a  retreat  ^vhich  the  victorious  ships  on  the  other  wing  might  have 
protected,  had  there  been  any  etTective  discipline  in  the  ileet,  but 
which  now  was  only  imperfectly  aided  by  the  ton  Atlienian  ships 
"jiider  Lacediemonius.  Though  at  first  they  obeyed  the  instructions 
from  home  in  abstaining  from  actual  blows,  yet — when  the  battle 
became  doubtful,  and  still  more,  w'hen  the  Corinthians  were  pressing 
their  victory — the  Athenians  could  no  longer  keep  aloof,  but  attacked 
the  pursuers  in  good  earnest,  and  did  much  to  save  the  defeated 
Korkyra3ans,  As  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  pursued  as  far  as  their 
own  island,  the  victorious  Corinlhir.ns  returned  to  the  scene  of  action, 
which  was  covered  with  crippled  and  water-logged  ships,  of  their  own 

and  their  enemies,  as  well  as  with  seamen,  soldiers,  and  wounded 
men,  either  helpless  aboard  the  wrecks  or  keeping  above  water  as 
well  as  they  could — among  the  number,  many  of  their  own  citizens 
and  allies,  especially  on  their  defeated  right  wing.  Through  these 
disabled  vessels  tluy  sailed,  not  attempting  to  tow  them  off,  but 
looking  only  to  the  crews  aboard,  and  making  some  of  them  pris- 
oners, but  putting  the  greater  number  to  death.  Some  even  of  their 
own  allies  were  thus  slain,  not  being  easily  distir.guishable.  The 
Corinthians,  having  picked  up  their  own  dead  bodies  as  w^ell  as 
they  could,  transpoited  them  to  Sybota,  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast 
of  Epirus;  after  Avhich  they  again  mustered  their  fleet,  and  returned 
to  resume  the  attack  against  the  Kojkyrieans  on  their  own  coast. 
The  latter  got  together  as  many  of  their  ships  as  were  seaworthy, 
together  with  the  small  reserve  which  had  remained  in  harbor,  in 
order  to  prevent  at  any  rate  a  landing  on  the  coast:  and  the  Athe- 
nian ships,  now  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  instructions,  prepared 
to  co-o])erate  with  full  energy  in  the  defense.  It  was  already  late  in 
the  aflernoon  :  but  the  Corinthian  fleet,  though  their  pa^an  had  already 
been  shouted  for  attack,  were  suddenly  seen  to  back  water  instead  of 
advancing;  presently  they  pulled  round,  and  steered  direct  for  the 
Epirotic  coast.  The  Korkyra^ans  did  not  comprehend  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  retreat,  imtil  at  length  it  was  proclaimed  that  an  unex- 
pected relief  of  twenty  fresh  Atlienian  ships  was  appnunching,  under 
Glaukon  and  Andokides;  which  the  Corinthians  had  been  the  first  to 
descr}',  and  had  even  believed  to  be  the  forerunner^;  of  a  larger  fleet.' 
It  was  already  dark  wdien  these  fresh  siiips  HMiched  Cape  Leukimme, 
having  traversed  the  waters  covered  with  wrecks  and  dead  bodies. 
At  first  tlu^  Ivorkyncans  even  mistook  them  for  enemies.  The  re-en- 
forcement had  boon  sent  from  Athens,  probably  after  more  accurate 
information  of  the  comparative  force  of  Corinth  and  Korkyra, 
under  the  impression  that  the  original  ten  ships  would  prove  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  defense — an  impression  more  than  verified 
by  the  reality. 

Thoui^h  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  were  not,  as  the  Corinthians 
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had  imagined,  the  precursors  of  a  larger  fleet,  they  were  found  suffi- 
cient to  change  completely  the  face  of  affairs.  In  the  preceding 
action  tlie  Korkyrajans  had  had  seventy  ships  sunk  or  disabled— the 
Coriulhians  only  thirty — so  that  the  superiority  of  numl^ers  was  still 
on  tlie  side  of  the  latter,  wdio  w^ere  however  encumbered  wiiJi  the 
care  of  1000  prisoners  (800  of  them  slaves)  captured,  not  easy  either 
to  lodge  or  to  guard  in  the  narrow  accommodations  of  an  ancient 
trireme.  Even  apart  from  this  embarrassment,  the  Corinthians  were 
in  no  temper  to  hazard  a  second  battle  against  thirty  Athenian  ships 
in  addition  to  the  remaining  Korkyraiau.  And  when  their  enemies 
sailed  across  to  offer  them  battle  on  the  Epirotic  coast,  they  not  only 
refused  it,  but  thought  of  nothing  but  immediate  retreat— with  seri- 
ous alarm  lest  the  Athenians  should  now^  act  aggressively,  treating  all 
amicable  relations  between  Athens  arid  Corinth  as  praciically  extin- 
guished by  the  events  of  the  day  before.  Having  ranged  their  fleet 
in  line  not  far  from  shore,  they  tested  the  dispositions  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  by  sending  forward  a  little  boat  Avith  a  few  men  to 
address  to  them  the  following  remonstrance.  Tiie  men  carried  no 
herald's  staff  {we  should  say,'no  flag  of  truce),  and  were  theiefore 
completely  without  protection  against  an  enemj^  '*  Ye  act  wrong- 
fully. Atlienians  (they  exclaimed),  in  beginning  the  war  and  violating 
the  truce;  for  ye  are  using  arms  to  oppose  us  in  punishing  our 
enemies.  If  it  be  really  your  intention  to  hinder  us  from  sailing 
against  Korkyra  or  anyw^here  else  that  we  choose,  in  bieach  of  the 
tnice,  take  first  of  all  us  who  now  address  you,  and  deal  with  us  as 
enemies."  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Korkyraeans  that  this  last  idea 
was  not  instantly  realized:  for  such  of  then'i  as  w^ere  near  enougli  to 
hear,  instigated  the  Athenians  by  \iolent  shouts  to  kill  the  men  in 
the  boat.  But  the  latter,  far  froni  listening  to  such  an  ai)pe-il,  dis- 
missed them  w4th  the  answer:  ''  We  neitiier  begin  the  war  nor^break 
the  truce,  Peloponnesians;  we  have  come  simply  to  aid  these  Korky- 
ra3an8  our  allies.  If  ye  wish  to  sail  anywhere  else,  we  make  no  oppo- 
sition: but  if  ye  are  nhont  to  sail  against  Korkyra  or  any  of  her  posses- 
sions, we  shall  use  our  best  means  to  prevent  you."  Both  the 
answ^er,  and  the  treatment  of  the  men  in  the  boat,  satisfied  the 
Corinthians  that  their  retreat  would  be  unopposeil,  and  Ihey  accord- 
iuglv  commenced  it  as  soon  as  they  could  get  ready,  staying  however 
to'^efect  a  trophy  at  Sybota  on  the  Epirotic  coast,  in  commemoration 
of  their  advantage  on  the  preceding  day.  In  their  voyage  home- 
ward they  surprised  Anaktorium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambrakioiic 
Gulf,  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed  jointly  with  the  Korkyra?ans, 
plant'ing  in  it  a  re-enforcement  of  Corinthian  settlers  as  guaramee  for 
future  fidelity.  On  reaching  Corinth,  the  armament  was  dismissed, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  taken,  800  slaves,  \vere  sold; 
but  the  remainder,  250  in  number,  w^ere  detained,  and  treated  witii 
peculiar  kindness.  Many  of  them  were  of  the  first  and  richest 
toiU<^3  ill  Korkyra,  aud  the  Coriathians  desigaed  to  gain  them  over, 
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so  as  to  make  them   instruments  for  cfTeetinp:  a  revolution   in  the 
island.     The   calamitous  incidents   arising  from    their    subsequent 
return  will  appear  in  another  chapter. 
Relieved  now  from  all  danger,  lire  KorkynTans  picked  up  the  dead 

bodies  and  ti)e  wrecks  whieh  h;id  floated  durin":  the?  night  on  to  their 
island,  rjid  even  found  sutticient  pretense  to  erect  a  liopliy,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  tlieir  partial  success  on  the  left  wing.  In  truth, 
they  had  been  only  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  unexpected  coming  of 
the  last  Athenian    ships:  but  the  last  result  was   as  triumphant  to 

them,  as  it  was  <lisastrous  and  humiliating  to  the  Corinthians,  who 
liad  incurred  an  immense  cost,  and  taxed  all  their  willing  allies,  only 
to  leave  their  enemy  stromier  than  she  was  before.  From  this  time 
forward  they  considered  the  Thirty  years'  truce  as  broken,  and  con- 
ceived a  hatred,  alike  deadly  and  undisguised,  against  Athens;  so 
that  the  latter  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of  her  admirals  in 
sparing  the  Corintliian  fleet  off  tlie  coast  of  Epirus.  An  o]>portunity 
was  not  lonii:  wanting  for  the  Corinthians  to  strike  a  blow  at  their 
enemy  through  one  of  her  wide-spread  dejK  n<lencies. 

Onthe  isthnmsof  that  lesser  peninsula  called  Pallene  (which  forms 
the  Avesternmost  of  the  three  prongs  of  the  greater  Thracian  peninsula 
called  Chalkidike,  between  the  Thermaic  and  the  Strymonic  Gulfs), 
was  situated  the  Dcri;m  town  of  Potidiea,  one  of  tlie  tributary  allies 
of  Athens,  but  originally  cohnized  from  Corinth  and  still  maintain- 
ing a  certain  metropolitan  allegiance  toward  tlie  latter:  insomuch 
that  every  year  certain  Corinthi.ins  were  sent  thither  as  magis- 
trates under  the  title  of  Epidemiurgi.  On  various  points  of  the  neigh- 
boring coast  also  there  were  several  small  towns  t)elonging  to  the 
Clialkidians  and  Bottia'ans,  eniollcd  in  like  maimer  in  the  list  of 
Athenian  tiibutaries.  ^I'he  neighl-oring  inland  territory,  Mygdonia 
and  Chalkidike,  was  held  by  the  JMacedonian  king  Perdikkas,  son  of 
that  Alexaiider  who  had  taken  part  lilty  years  before  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes.  These  two  ]>rinccs  appear  gradually  to  have  ex- 
tended tlieir  dominions,  after  the  ruin  of  Persian  power  in  Thrace  by 
the  exertions  of  Athens,  until  ;tt  length  they  acquired  Jill  the  territory 
between  the  rivers  Axius  and  Strymon.  Kow  Perdikkas  had  been 
for  some  time  the  friend  and  allv  of  Athens;  but  there  w^ere  other 
Wnccdoninn  princes,  his  broihcr  Pliilip,  jind  Deniiis,  lioldiiig:  inde- 
pendent piiiKiiiiililic's  in  tlio  u]i]ier  country  (appnvcndyoii  the  higher 
course  of  llie  Axiiis  near  the  I'leoniaii  Irilxs),  witli  wlioni  he  was  in  a 
State  of  dispute.  Tliese  princes  liavinp  been  accepted  as  the  allies  of 
Alliens,  Ferddvkns  l'r<ini  lliat  time  became  her  active  enemy,  and  it 
Was  fioii!  his  intrijiues  ihat  all  tiie  difticiddesof  Athens  on  liiat  coast 
took  their  first  origiii.  The  Atiienian  empire  was  much  less  complete 
and  secure  over  the  sea-ports  on  the  mainland  llian  over  the  islands. 
For  the  former  were!  always  more  or  less  dependent  on  any  powerful 
land  neiglibor,  sometimes  more  dependent  on  him  than  upon  the  mis- 
tress of  the  sea;  and  we  shall  tiud  Athens  herself  cultivating  assidu* 
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ouslv  the  favor  of  Sitalkes  and  other  strong  Thracian  potentates  as 
ZlidZ  her  dominion  over  the  sea-ports.  Perd.kkas  immedmtely 
be-vuti  incite  and  aid  the  Chalkidians  and  Bottixans  to  revolt  from 
Athens  a^id  the  violent  enmity  against  the  latter  kindled  m  he 
Athens    ai  a  tuevioe  j    o  ^^  Korkyra,  enabled 

lirTo  exteni  ?he  same  projects  to  Potid^a.  Not  only  did  he  send 
^1=  tn  Onrinth  n  order  to  concert  measures  for  provokmg  the 
revoU  0  PotTiS  but  also  to  Sparta,  instigating  the  Peloponnesum 
WuP  to  a  ffeneral  declaration  of  war  against  Athens.  And  he  fur- 
tl^f  mSitilcd  on  many  of  the  Chalkidian  inhabitants  to  abandon 
t  P  r'sen  r^ite  W^^  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of  jouit 
resicLnTe  a  O  "u  us,  which  was  several  stadia  from  the  sea  1  ms 
Ihlt  town  as  well  as  he  Chalkidian  interest,  became  much  strengtll- 
pned  while  Per  ikas  further  assigned  some  territory  near  Lake 
Bolbe  to  contri\iute  to  the  temporary  maintenance  of  the  concen- 

^' Tlfe  ^VtheSins  were  not  ignorant  both  of  his  hostile  preparations 
nnd  of  ihrdan'ers  which  awaited  them  from  Corinth.     Immediately 

?.L  tiu  Korkvrean  soa-fi"-ht  they  sent  to  take  precautious  against 
^l^^^V,^iI^>^ve<^.ins  the  inhabitants  to  take  down  their 
me  levuit  ^*-  .^  »  T>.:,Ur>nP  t:o  n«  to  Icavc  the  town  open  on  the  side 
r  L^nenfnsu  a  t  on  Xat  may  be  called  the  sea  side,  and  fortified 
of  the  pen  nsuia  °'  V"  i  j.yg^iHnff  them  further  both  to  deliver 
h^KTi    o  dris'L  aXual'magistra^^  came  to  them 

from  forhith  An  Athenian  armament  of  thirty  triremes  and  1000 
Wites  under  A^-chestratus  and  ten  others,  dispatched  to  act  against 
pSkasC the  Thermaic  Gulf,  was  directed  at  the  same  ti me  to 
Enforce  Uiese  requisitions  against  Potida^a,  and  to  repress  any  dispo- 
Titions  to  revolt  among  tliS  neighboring  Chalkidians.     I'nmf  latc  y 

m  receiving  the  requisTtions,  the  Potidxans  sent  envoys  both  to  Ath- 

♦  ns  foiMhe'pu.-pose  of  evading  and  gain  ng  tune,  and  to  Sparta,  in 
fus,  101  uie  i>^  I     „    .    ,     in'o,.(jer  to  determine  a  Lacedajmomau 

•  °"^cinn  of  A  ti  a  in  the  event  of  Potid^a  being  attacked  by  Athens. 
fX^a^^^^--  "-y  obtained  a  distinct  atFirn^ative 
f  loni  mo  1  Thirtv  vears'  true?  still  subsisting.  At  Ath- 
P™Tl  ev  IndCsuccess   a       they  accordingly  openly  revolted  (seem- 

■  ^"^     ?  J,;   AT  dsumn  er  432  b  c.),  at  the  same  time  that  the  arma- 
me"S  u  Xr  ArSi^^^^^^^  The  Chalkidians  and  Botu.eans 

Ste  a^o. tt  the  express  instigation  of  Corinth  accompanied  by 
c^lmnn  oaths  and  promisesof  assistance.  Archestratus  with  his  fleet, 
on  reaXnte  Thermaic  Gulf,  found  them  all  in  Prochl.me.  lenm.tj% 
i,nt  wis  obi  "ed  to  confine  himself  to  the  attack  of  Perdikkas  m 
Mtrdoniinlft  having  numbers  enough  to  admit  of  a  d.vi.siou  of  his 
Srce  He  accordingly  kid  siege  to  Therma,  in  co-operation  witli  he 
M^cedoniai  troops  from  the  upper  country  under  Philip  and  the 
Macedonian  11  oops  j^i^inlr  that  place,  he  next  proceeded  to 

bSele  Pydnf    Bk  H  w3^  probably  have  been  wiser  had  Ue 
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turned  his  whole  force  instantly  to  the  blockade  of  Potidfea;  for  dur- 
ing the  period  of  more  than  six  weeks  that  he  spent  in  the  operations 
against  Therma,  tlie  Corinthians  conveyed  to  Potidiea  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  1000  hoplites  and  400  light-armed,  p.frtly  tlieir  own  citizens, 
partly  Peloponnesians  liired  for  the  occasion,  under  Aristeus  son  of 
Adeimantus,  a  man  of  such  eminent  popularity,  both  at  Corinth  and 
at  Potida^^  that  most  of  the  soldiers  volunteered  on  his  personal 
account.  Potida*a  was  ilius  put  in  a  state  of  coniplete  defense  shortly 
after  the  news  of  its  revolt  reached  At  liens,  and  long  before  any  sec- 
ond armament  could  be  sent  to  attack  it.  A  second  jnuiament,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  sent  forth — 40  triremes  and  2,000  Athenian  hop- 
lites imder  Kallias,  son  of  Kalliades,  with  four  other  commanders — 
who,  on  reaching  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  joined  the  former  body  at  the 
seige  of  Pydna.  After  j'>rosecuting  the  siege  in  vain  for  a  short  time, 
the}'  found  themselves  <^)bliged  to  patch  up  an  accommodation  on 
the  best  terms  they  could  with  Perdikkas,  from  the  necessity  of 
commencing  imjuediate  operations  against  Arjstcus  and  Potidaea. 
They  then  quitted  Macedonia,  first  crossing  by  sea  from  Pj'dna  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf — next  attacking,  though  without 
effect,  the  town  of  Bercea — and  then  marching  b}^  land  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  gulf,  in  the  direction  of  Potidani.  On  the  third 
day  of  easy  march,  the  reached  the  sea-port  called  Gigonus,  near 
which  they  encamped. 

In  spite' of  the  convention  concluded  at  Pydna,  Perdikkas,  whose 
character  for  faithlessness  we  shall  have  more  than  one  occasion  to 
notice,  was  now  again  on  the  side  of  the  Chalkidians,  and  sent  200 
horse  to  join  them  under  the  command  of  lohius.  Aristeus  posted 
his  Coriiithians  and  Potida'ans  on  the  isthnuis  near  Potida^a,  provid- 
ing a  market  without  tlu;  walls  in  order  that  they  might  not  stray  in 
quest  of  provisions.  His  position  was  on  the  side  toward  Olynthus — 
which  was  about  seven  miles  off,  but  within  sight,  and  in  a  lofty  and 
conspicuous  situation.  Re  here  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, calculating  that  the  Chalkidians  from  Olynthus  would,  upon  the 
hoisting  of  a  given  signal,  assail  them  in  the  rear  when  they  attacked 
him.  But  Kallias  was  strong  enough  to  place  in  reserve  his  Macedo- 
nian cavalry  and  other  allies  as  a  check  against  Olynthus;  while  wllh  . 
Ids  Athenians  and  the  main  force  he  marched  to  the  isthmus  and  took 
position  in  front  of  Aristeus.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Arih!eus 
and  the  chosen  band  of  CorinthicUis  immediately  about  him  were 
completely  successful,  breaking  the  troops  opposed  to  them,  and  pur- 
Huing  for  a  considerable  distance.  But  the  remaining  Potidaans  and 
Peloponnesians  were  routed  by  the  Atheruans  and  driven  within  the 
walls.  On  returning  from  piu'suit,  Aristeus  found  the  victorious 
Athenians  between  him  and  Potida^a,  and  was  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native either  of  cutting  his  way  through  thcni  into  the  latter  town,  or 
of  making  a  retreating  march  to  Olynthus.  He  chose  the  former  as 
the  least  of  two  hazards,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  flank  of  the 
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Athenians,  wadisig  into  the  sea  in  order  to  turn  the  extremity  of  the 

Poiidiean  wall,  which  reached  entirely  across  the  isthmus  with  a 
mole  running  out  at  each  end  into  the  water.  He  ellected  this  daring 
enterprise  and  saved  his  detachment,  though  not  without  considerable 
dilliculty  and  some  loss.  Meanwhile  the  auxiliaries  from  Olynthus, 
though  they  had  begun  their  march  on  seeing  the  concerted  signal, 
had  been  kept  in  check  by  the  Macedonian  horse,  so  that  tiie  Potid- 
seans  had  been  beaten  and  the  signal  again  withdrawn,  before  they 
could  make  any  effective  diversion:  nor  did  the  cavalry  on  either 
side  come  into  action.  The  defeated  Potidajans  and  Corinthians, 
having  the  town  immediately  in  their  rear,  lost  only  300  men,  while 
the  Atiienians  lost  150,  together  with  the  general  Kallias. 

The  victory  wjis  however  quite  complete,  and  the  Athenians,  after 
having  erected  their  trophv  and  given  up  the  enemy's  dead  for  burial, 
immediately  built  their  blockading  wall  across  the  isthmus  on  the 
side  of  the*  mainland,  so  as  to  cut  oil  Potidanx  from  all  communica- 
tion with  Olynthus  and  the  Chalkidians.     To  make  the  blockade 
complete,  a  second  wall  across  the  isthmus  was  necessary,  on  the 
other  side  toward  Pallene:  but  they  had  not  force  enough  to  detach 
a  compl(4ely  separate  body  for  this  purpose,  until  after  some  time 
they  were  joined  by  Phormio  witli  1600  fresh  hoplites  from  Athens. 
That  general,  landing  at  Aphvtis  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  marched 
slowly  up  to  Potida^a,  ravagiuir  the  territory  in  order  to  draw  out  the 
citizens  to  battle.     But  the  cliallenge  not  being  accepted,  he  under- 
took and  finished  without  obstruction  the  blockading  wall  on  the  side 
of  Pallene,  so  that  the  town  was  now  completely  inclosed  and  the 
harbor  watched  by  the  Athenian  fleet.     The  wall  once  finished,  a 
portion  of  the  force  sufticed  to  guard  it,  leaving  Phormio  at  liberty 
to  undertake  aggressive  operations  against  the  Chalkidic  and  Botti- 
»an  townships.     The  capture  of  Potidtea  being  now  only  a  question 
of  more  or  less  time,  Aristeus,  in  order  that  the  provisions  might  last 
lonf'-cT    proposed  to  the  citizens  to  choose  a  favorable  w4nd,  get  on 
shipboard,  an<l  break  out  suddenly  from  the  harbor,  taking  then- 
chance  of  eluding  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  leaving  only  500  defenders 
behind.     Though  he  offered  himself  to  be  among  those  left,  he  could 
not  determine  the  citizens  to  so  bold  an  enterprise,  and  therefore  sal- 
lied forth   in  the  way  proposed,  with  a  small  detachment,  in  order  to 
try  and  procure  relief  from  without— especially  some  aid  or  diversion 
from  Peloponnesus.     But  he  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing  beyond 
some  partial  warlike  operations  among  the  Chalkidians,  and  a  suc- 
cessful ambuscade  against  the  citizens  of  Sermylus,  which  did  noth- 
ing'- for  the  relief  of  the  blockaded  town.     It  had  however  be^en  so 
well  provisioned  tiiat  it  held  out  for  two  whole  years— a  period  full 
of  important  events  elsewhere. 

From  the«e  two  contests  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  tirst  mai- 
rectlv  at  Korkyra,  next  distinctly  and  avowedly  at  Pot ida^a,  sprang 
those  important  movements  in  the  Lacedajmouian  alliance  which  will 
be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter. 
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'  CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

FROM  TIIE  BLOCKADE  OP  POTID^iA   DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
FIKST   YKAK  OP  TUU  PELOPONNESIAN   WAB. 

Even  before  tlic  recent  hostilities  at  Korlivra  and  Potidfpa  it  h-,,^ 
been  evKlci.t  to  retlecting  Greeks  that  prolonged  XcrvS'of  the 
lh,r(y  years' truce  was  becoming  ..ru^laiu,  and  that  Vl.einhUwl 
hatred,  tear,  and  adnuratiou  which  Athens  inspired  lhro„.h^u  Grfece 
would  prompt  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  confederal  loSrew 
favorable  opening  for  breaking  down  the  Athenian^x  wer      Tha^ 

Athemau  allies,  however  considerations  of  prudence  andTrf,,..  n 
slowness  in  resolving,  might  postpone  the  nn.nR.  orcatryingTh  ,0 
effect.  Accordingly  not  only  the  Saniian.s  when  they  reTOhed  id 
applied  to  the  Spartan  confederacy  for  aid,  wl.ich  the?  apnear    o 

tntii  animating  tlie    Corinthians,  but  a  so  tlie  Lesbians  liad  end.-iv 

ored  to  open  negotiations  with  Sparta  for  a  similar  purpose  t  o voh 

nun"  S"sh,ee  u'l;?  '''""  .""' P'oP-itiou  couldCbeen'c oil'^ 

rd'^K;'aurno^n:;;5;,Sn:en^  "^"-^^  "^^  ^^^  "-•"  ---^-'' 

of'p!tn-T'"''"  ".^/^^''^"«  I'-'^l  l"cn  administered,  under  the  asccndenev 
of  Perikics,  without   any  view  to  extension  of  (n.piie  or  em.ouh 

rifTar  ".'nd "'b'.'"'^'  V'\'  T"''^  ^^'f""'C'^'to\he  proll  ll 
lies  ot  \var,  aud  ^Mtli  anxiety  to  keep  the  city  in  a  condition  to  HKd 

t.     But  even  tlie  splendid  internal  ornan^ents,  .vLirh  Athens    til 

ime  acquired,  were  probably  not  .vithout  thdr  ci!ect1n  pTovol    i. 

jeidousy  on   he  part  of  other  Greeks  as  to  her  nliiniate  vic^v^        ^ 

Ihe  only  known  incident,  wherein  Athens  had  been  broncht  into 

collision  with  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  prior^to       e 

Korkyncan   dispute,  was   her  decree  passed  in  regard  to  iMcL^^ra- 

prohibiting  the  Magarians,  on  pain  of'dcalh,  fromldl  trade  oH it er- 

course  as  well  with  Athens  as  with  all  port.  Within  the  Athenian  enl 

&ri.nr},?^.Vi"    i^'^^'i^''''  ^^'^^"d.^'d  on   the  alleged  fact    that  the 
JMcganans  liad  harbored  runaway  slaves  from  Athens    and  lir.d  ^n 
propnatedand   cultivated  port ioni  of  land  upon     erboerrU 
land,  the   property  of  the  goddesses  of  Eleusis,  partly  a  strip'  of  ei^ 
ritory  disputed  between  the  two  states,  and  therefore  left  by  neutral 
und(Tstanding  in  common  pasture  without  anv  permanent  inelosure 
In  reference  to  this  latter  point,  the  Atlunian^h irakl  .  r  h  n  oS^ 
had  been  sent  to  Megara  to  remonstrate,  but  had  been  k>  ruddy  dU 
with,  that  his  death  shortly  afterward   was  imputed  to  tlie  ]^Icoa- 
tians      We  may  reasonal)ly  suppose  thjit  ever  since  the  revolt  c^f  .Ve- 
gara  fourteen  years  belore-which  caused  to  Athens  aniircparalL 


*  n 


mischief — the  feeling  prevalent  between  the  two  cities  had  been  one 
of  bitter  enmity,  manifesting  itself  in  many  ways,  but  so  much  exas- 
perated by  recent  events  as  to  provoke  Athens  to  a  sigmd  revenge. 
Exclusion  from  Athens  and  all  the  ports  in  her  empii-e,  comprising 
nearly  every  island  and  seaport  in  the  ^gean,  was  so  ruinous  to  the 
Megariaus,  that  they  loudly  complained  of  it  at  Sparta,  representing 
it  as  an  infraction  of  the  Thirty  years*  truce;  though  it  was  undoubt- 
edly within  the  legitimate  right  of  Athens  to  enforce,  and  was  even 
less  harsh  than  the  systematic  expulsion  of  foreigners  by  Sparta,  with 
w^hicli  Perikles  compared  it. 

These  complaints  found  increased  attention  after  the  war  of  Kor- 
kyra  and  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  by  the  Athenians.  The  sentiments 
of  the  Corinthians  toward  Athens  had  now  become  angry  and  war- 
like in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  not  simply  resentment  for  the  past 
which  animated  them,  but  also  the  anxiety  further  to  bring  upon 
Athens  so  strong  a  hostile  pressure  as  should  preserve  Potidgea  and 
its  garrison  from  caj^ture.  Accordingly  they  lost  no  time  in  endeav- 
oring to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans  against  Athens,  and  in  in- 
ducing them  to  invite  to  Sparta  all  such  of  the  confederates  as  had 
any  grievances  against  that  city.  Not  merely  the  ]\Iegarians,  but 
several  other  confederates,  came  thither  as  accusers;  while  the  /F.gi- 
netans,  though  their  insular  position  made  it  perilous  for  them  to  ap- 
pear, made  themselves  vehemently  heard  through  the  mouths  of 
others,  complaining  that  Athens  withheld  from  them  the  autonomy 
to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  truce. 

According  to  the  Lacedaemonian  practice,  it  was  necessary. first 
that  the  Spartans  themselves,  apart  from  their  allies,  should  decide 
whether  there  existed  a  sufficient  case  of  wrong  done  by  Athens 
against  themselves  or  against  Peloponnesus — either  in  violation  of 
the  Thirty  years'  truce,  or  in  any  other  way.  If  the  determination 
of  Sparta  herself  w^re  in  the  negative,  the  case  woiild  never  even  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  allies.  But  if  it  were  in  the  afiirmative, 
then  the  latter  would  be  convoked  to  deliver  their  opinion  also:  and 
assuming  that  the  majority  of  votes  coincided  with  the  previous  de- 
cision of  Sparta,  the  entire  confederacy  stood  then  pledged  to  the 
given  line  of  policy — if  the  majority  was  contrary,  the  Spartans 
would  stand  alone,  or  with  such  only  of  the  confederates  as  con- 
curred. Each  allied  city,  great  or  small,  had  an  equal  right  of  suf- 
frage. It  thus  appears  that  Sparta  herself  did  not  vote  as  a  member 
of  the  confederacy,  but  separately  and  individaally  as  leader,  an^ 
that  the  onl}^  question  ever  submitted  to  the  allies  was  whetlier  they 
would  or  would  not  go  along  with  her  previous  decision.  Sncli  vvas 
the  course  of  proceeding  now  followxHl.  The  Corinthians,  tojietlier 
Avith  such  other  of  the  confederates  as  felt  either  aggrieved  or  alarmed 
by  Athens,  presented  themselves  before  the  public  assembh'  of  Spai% 
tan  citizens,  prepared  to  prove  that  the  Athenians  had  broken  the 
truce  and  were  going  on  in  a  course  of  wrong  toward  Peloponnesus. 
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Even  in  the  oligarcl.y  of  Spnrta,  s.uh  a  question  as  this  could  onW 
be  decided  by  a  genenil  ns.s(;nil)ly  of  Spa.  Ian  cili/.ns  m.n^rfioH  Df 
by  age,  by  regulMr  contribution  to  ll.e  publ  c  m  sf  "mi^i  . '?^ 
to  Spartan  discipline.     To  the  sts.en^bh  .o  con   i,u  cVL  ^e^^^^^ 
of  the  var.o.is  allied  cities  ad.hessed  themsehereach   'eltino-Ch 
bis  case  against  Atlie.m.     The  Corinthians  chose  to  rel^rvc^he m 
Sl,>eal";-s.'"'''  '''""' ''"'  ^^'^'^'"'^'>'  ^^^'^  '^-■^  iuilanfed  bJVhe  p^^ 

of%;.ece  tone?TI.nfv  H  l'^'' ,""  '^'"'''  '^"'"^•''  ^^^  '"«  f"t"re  fate 
coDi^ms       S'^',,I'*"'^-^^''^''^^''f.«  preserved  an  account   unusually 

St^xrt^rU  of  tone  A fr'"'  ''^■"^^''•"'  'O'  'I'o  Corinihiau  onvovs^ 
i>txc  tnat  ot  some  Afhenniu  envoys,  who  liappeniiio-  to  be  -it  ilw. 
same  nne  tn  Sparta  on  some  other  matters,  an  1 '  ."n  ?p  e^etU  1,  le 
assembly  so  as  to  have  heard  the  speeches  b^th  of  the  C"  inlli  ,i  •  ud 
of  the  other  comi)lainants,  obtained  permission  from  lie        J    '  ^ 

i         1   ,    ^^  Auhidainus,  on   the   course   of  noliev  unmov  tn     n 

a3d?SonanhorSt;"-^'l'-''f  ''''''''  '"''■  "-"-n  •  c'-hartedstic 
fo  Tl?ii  L  n  ^!  "•"<^'""<''s.  on  putting  ihe  question  lor  decis 
ion.     Ihese  speeches,  the  composition  of  Thucvd dcs  liimv^e  f  rr,,! 

nh^^''/''"''/'."''''"!  ^n<^,^^^-en    that   the   audience  whom   they  were 
aboirt  to  a.l dress  had   been    favorably  prejwred   for  lhem-l(,r  the 
Laccdffimoman  iuitb.jnties  had  already  tiveu   an  nclu-d  i.m,    L  V^ 
them  and  to  the  P<„id,.ans  at  the  nK.^a'nt  U-fon/po  1   "'^  -^^^^^^ 
tbat  they  woukl  mvade  Attica.     Great  was  the  revululion  in  sent K 
ment  of  the  Sparlans,  since  they  had  declined  lendinc^aidu,  the  n  u c 
more  powerh.l  ishand  of  L<.sbo.- when  it  proposed  to^revol  -    re  S 
tion  occasioned  bv  the  .,i(„.v.,7  ;^.„ *.   ,.'i  •  ■''*^*"'" 


..         ■        .       "    , ,    '■  ^'-'"'^<"  ""L-ii  It  111  uuo.seu  10  revolt — a  revoin. 

tion  occasioned  by  the  altered  interests  and  sentinK.its  of  CV>r     h 
^Nevertheless,  the  Cor  nthians  also  knew  that  their  positive  oi^       h 


Ke' 


of  complaint  against  Athens,  in  respect  of  wron^-  or  violation  of  the 

about  Potidam  nor  about  Korkyra  had  Athens  infrinaed    he  truce 
or  yron^<,ed    he  Peloponnesian  alliance.     In  both  she  had  conic  iio 
collision  with  (  orinth,  singly  and  apart  from  the  confc.  rraev      S  e 
had  a  nght.  botli  according  to  the  truce  and  according  to  the  iTceived 
niaxims  of  inten.itional  law,  to  lend  defensive  aid  to  the  Ko^yr^n. 
at    heir  own  request:  she  had  a  right  also,  according  to  the  pr  nd^e^ 
laid  down  ])y  the  Corinthians  themselves,  on  occasion  of  thcM3of 
bamos,  to  restrain  the  ]\)ti(la>ans  from  re^'olting.    She  liL  co  rndtted 
nothing  which    eould    fairly  be    ealled   an    a|^re  ^^on      iX"      I^^^ 
aggression  boh  in  the  case  of  Potid^ea  and'that   of  Iu)rkym  w- 3 
dec'idedly  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians:  and  the  Peloponnesian  m 
federacy  could  only  be  so  far  implicated  as  it  was  unLrsLd  to  be 
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bound  to  espouse  the  separate  quarrels,  right  or  wrong,  of  Corinth. 
All  this  was  well  known  to  the  Corinthian  envoys ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  in  their  speech  at  Sparta  they  touch  but  lightly  and  in  vague 
terms  on  positive  or  recent  wrongs.  Even  that  which  they  do  say 
completely  justifies  the -proceedings  of  Athens  about  the  affair  of 
Korkyra,  since  they -confess  without  hesitation  the  design  of  seizing 
the  hir«>-e' Korkyriean  navy  for  the  use  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance: 
while  ill  respect  of  Potidasa,  if  we  had  only  the  speech  of  the  Corin- 
thian envoy  before  us  witliout  any  other  knovvledge,  we  should  have 
supposed  it  to  be  an  independent  state,  not  connected  by  any  perma- 
nent bonds  w^ith  Athens— we- should  have  supposed  that  the  siege  ot 
Polidijea  by  Athens  was  an  unprovoked  aggression  upon  an  autono- 
mous ally  of  Corinth— we  should  never  have  imagined  that  Corinth 
had  deliberately  instigated  and  aided  the  revolt  of  the  Chalkidians  as 
well  as  of  the  Potidccans  against  Athens.  It  might  be  pretended  that 
she  had  a  right  to  do  this,  by  virtue  of  her  undefined  metropolitan 
relations  with  Potidiea.  But  at  any  rate  the  incident  was  not  such 
as  to  afford  any  decent  pretext  for  charge  against  the  Athenians 
either  of  outrage  toward  Corinth,  or  of  wrongful  aggression  against 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  -, ,       ,  1 

To  dwell  much  upon  specific  allegations  of  wrong,  would  no!  have 
suited   the  purpose  of  the  Corinthian  envoy;    for  against  such  the 
Thirty  years'  truce  expressly  provided  that  recourse  should  be  had  to 
amicable  arbitration— to  which  recourse  he  never  once  alludes      He 
knew  that  as  between  (^orinth  and  Athens,  war  had  already  began 
at  Potidcea;  and   his  business,  throughout   nearly  all  of  a  very  em- 
phatic speech  is   to  show  that  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and 
especially  Sparta,  is   bound   to  take   instant   part  in  it,  not  less  by 
prudence  than  by  duty.     He  employs  the  most  animated  language  to 
depict  the  ambition,  the  unwearied  activity,  the  personal  effort  abroad 
a^well  as  at   home,  the   quick   resolves,  the  sanguine   hopes    never 
dashed  by  failure— of  Athens:  as  contrasted  with  the  cautious,  home- 
keepin^^-  indolent,  scrupulous  routine  of  Sparta.     He  reproaches  tlie 
SpartaSswith  their  backwardness  and  timidity,  in  not  having  repressed 
the    •Towtli  of  Athens   before   she   reached  this  formidable  height: 
esneciallv  in  having  allowed  her  to  fortify  her  city  after  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes  and  afterward  to  build  the  long  walls  from  the  city  to  the  sea. 
The  Spartans  (he  observes)  stood  alone  among  all  Greeks  in  the  nota- 
ble system  of  keeping  down  an  enemy  not  by  acting,  but  by  delaying 
to  act— not  arresting  his  growth,  but  putting  him  down  when  his 
force  was  doubled.     Falsely  indeed  had  they  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  sure,  when  thev  were  in  reality  merely  slow.     In  resisting 
Xcrxesfas  in  resisting  Athens,  they  had  always  bjcn  beliind-lmnd, 
disappointing   and    leavino-  their  friends  to  ruin;  Avhi  e  both  tliese 
enemies  had  only  failed  of  complete  success  througn  their  own  mis- 
t 'decs 

After  half  apologizing  for  the  tartness  of  these  reproofs— which, 
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however,  as  the  Spartans  were  now  well-disposed  to  fro  to  war  forth 
^vith,  would  be  well-timed  and  even  agreeable-the  CorimhTan  orator 
vindieates  the  nec.essity  of  plain  speaking  by  the  urgent  ne^^^    of  thP 
emercrencv  and  tile  fornnHnhiP  oLra.i.Z  A-  .T^   '[^^^'^JV^^  ^}  ^^^^ 


J^;:        V    ,,  ,    '^.  .    *"->'''*'*^^^^'^-      -i^  fi^ey 'dVG  innovators  bv  natnro 

sharp  bo  h  m  devising,  and  in  executing  what  they  have  detcrmS 
yoit^^i,  sharp  only  in  keeping  what  you  have  got/in  dete  miuTnf 

rZ'iia^s     ''^y"^;Sn"d.'T^^  "r\^^.^^   th^u/ absohurnece?sit; 
requires,      l/iey  again  dare  beyond  their  means,  run  risks  bevoud 

their  own  judgment,  and  keep  alive  their  hopes  in  despemte  circi^m 
stances:  yoicr  pecidianty  is   that  your  performance  corner^ 
your  power-vou  have  no  faith  even  in  what  3  0ur  iiidw 
antees-when  in  dillieullies,  you  despair  of  all  escape    "S  nevTr 
hang  back-^^?.  are  habitual  laggards:  they  \ov^  fL-eio-n  sefvce^ 
^...cannot  stir  from  home:  for  ttey  are  alwfys  under  the  bSu'^ 
their  movements  will  lead  to  some  farther  gain,  while  you  fancy  la 
new  products  will  endanger  what  you  already  have.     When  succe4 
ful,  they  make  the  greatest  forward  march;  when  defeated  th"^^^^^^^^ 
back  the^  least.     Moreov^a-  they  task  their  bodies  on  bd  alf  K 
city  as  If  they  were  the  bodies  of  others-while  their  minds  are  most 
of  all  their  own,  for  exertion  in  her  services.     When  thei    phns  for 
acquisition  do  not  come  successfully  out,  they  feel  hke  men  robbed 
of  wha    belongs  to  them:  yet  the  acquisitions  when  real^cd  appear 
like   trifles   compared  with  what   remains  to   be  acquired      fi^^l^^^^ 
sometimes  tail  in  an  attempt,  new  hopes  arise  in  som^e  other  direction 
to  sijpply  the  want:  for  with  them  alone  the  possession  and  the  ho  e 

exectS  simultaneous,  from  their  habit  of  quic^l^ 

execiitino   ,11  that  they  have  once  resolved.     And  in  this  manner  do 

hey  toil  throughout  all  their  lives  amidst  hardship  and  perH   d'sre 

girding  present  enjoyment   in   the  continual  th  rst  foi'  Sease-l 

activc^  duty-and  deeming  inactive  repose  a  worse  condition  than 
fatiguing  occupation      To   speak    the  truth   in   two'Zc^  s^kIi  is 

S^a  t  i"^;rhr '''-' '-'' '''''''''  ^-^"^^^  ^'  -^  ^^^^£ 

and  apathy  would  hardly  be  safe,  even  if  ye  had  nSbo^^^^^^ 
yourselves  in  character:  but  as  to  dealings  with  Atlienr^o^^^^^^^^  ' 

s  antiquated  and  out  of  date.     In  politics  as  in  art,  it  is  tlTmoS 
mprovements  which  are  sure  to  come  out  victorious:  and  TlS 

V  ^      !lilr    '''f'''''^^''  ^.''  ^"'^'  '^  ''  ''''y  ^^  ^^^  ^-^^ll^^d  upon  to  act- 
yet    multiplicity  of    active    obligations    requires    multiplicity  and 

meaS^of  ^T''T'-     ^'  ''•  '^T'^''  these  numerous  trills    L  the 
thaH-ours^  '''''^''''      '"^  '^'''^^  "^""''^  '''''^  development 
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The  Corinthians  concluded  by  saying,  that  if,  after  so  many  pre- 
vious warnino-s  now  repeated  for  the  last  time,  Sparta  still  refused 
to  protect  her  allies  a^'ainst  Athens— if  she  delayed  to  perform  her 
promise  made  to  the  Polidaenns  of  immediately  invading  Attica— 
thev  (the  Corinthian?)  would  forthwith  look  for  safety  in  some  new 
alliance,  which  they  felt  tliomselves  fully  justified  in  doing  They 
admonished  her  to  look  well  to  the  case,  and  to  carry  forward  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  nndiniinished  dignity,  as  it  had  been  transmitted  to 
her  from  her  predecessors. 

Such  was  the  memorable  picture  of  Athens  and  her  citizens,  as 
exhibited  by  her  fiercest  enemy  before  the  public  assembly  at  Sparta. 
It  was  calculated  to  impress  the  assembly,  not  by  appeal  to  recent  or 
particular  misdeeds,  but  by  the  general  system  of  unprincipled  and 
endless  a^>-"-ression  which  was  imputed  to  Athens  during  the  past— 
and  by  the  certainty  held  out  that  the  same  system,  unless  put  down 
bv  measures  of  decisive  hostility,  would  be  pushed  still  farther  m 
future  to  the  utter  ruin  of  Peloponnesus.  And  to  this  point  did  the 
Athenian  envoy  (stayinii'  in  Sparta  about  some  other  negotiation  and 
now  present  in  the  assembly)  address  himself  in  reply,  after  having 
asked  and  obtained  permission  from  the  magistrates.  The  empire  of 
Athens  was  now  of  such  standing  that  the  younger  men  present  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  liad 
grown  up:  and  what  was  needed  as  Information  for  them  would  be 
impressive  as  a  reminder  even  to  their  seniors. 

lie  be^^an  by  disclaiming  all  intention  of  defending  his  native  city 
ao-ainst  the  charges  of  specific  wrong  or  alleged  infractions  of  the 
existing-  truce.     This  was  no  part  of  his  mission;  nor  did  he  recog- 
nize Sparta  as  a  competent  judge  in  dispute  between  Atl»ens  and 
Corinth       But  he   nevertheless   thought   it  his   duty  to   vindicate 
Athens  against  the  general  character  of  injustice  and  aggression 
imputed  to  her,  as  well  as  to  offer  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Spartans 
a'^ainst  the  policy  toward  wdiich  they  were  obviously  tending.     He 
then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  empire  of  Athens  had  been  honora- 
bly earned  and  amply  deserved— that  it  had  been  voluntarily  ceded, 
and  even  pressed  upon  her— and  that  she  could  not  abdicate^  it  with- 
out imperiling  her  own  separate  existence  and  security.     Far  froni 
thinkin*--  that^he  circumstances  under  which  it  was  acquired  needed 
apolon-y    he  appealed  to  them  with  pride,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
genuine  Hellenic  patriotism  of  that  city  which  the  Spartan  congress 
now  seemed  disposed  to  run  down  as  an  enemy.     He  then  dwelt 
upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  Persian  invasion,  setting  forth 
the  superior  forwardness  and  the  unflinching  endurance  of^Athens, 
in  spite  of  ungenerous  neglect  from  the  Spartans  and  other  Greeks— 
the  preponderance  of  her  naval  force  in  the  entire  armament— the 
directing  Lrenius  of  her  general  Themistokles,  complimented  even  by 
Sparta  herself— and  the  title  of  Athens  to  rank  on  that  memorable 
occasion  as  the  principal  saviour  of  Greece.  This  alone  ought  to  save 


#^ 
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her  empire  frora  reproach;  but  this  was  not  all— for  that  einpirc  had 
been  tendered  to  her  by  tlie  pressing  instance  of  the  allies,  at  a  time 
when  Sparta  had  proved  lierself  both  incompetent  and  unwilling  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Persia.  By  simple  e^e^cise  of  the  con- 
straining force  inseparable  from  her  presidential  obligations,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  various  allies  wlio  revolted,  Athens  had  gradually 
become  unpopidar,  while  Sparta  too  had  become  her  enemy  instead 
of  her  friend.  To  relax  her  hold  upon  her  allies  ^vould  liave  been 
to  make?  them  the  allies  of  Sparta  against  her;  and  thus  the  motive 
of  fear  was  added  to  those  of  ambiiion  and  revenue,  in  inducing 
Athens  to  maintain  her  imperial  dominion  by  foice.  In  her  position, 
no  Grecian  power  either  would  or  could  have  acted  otherwise: — no 
Grecian  powxn*,  certaiidy  not  Sparta,  wotdd  have  acted  with  so  much 
equity  and  moderation,  or  given  so  little  ground  of  (complaint  to  her 
subjects.  Worse  tlRy  h<id  suffered,  while  under  Persia;  worse  they 
icoiild  suffer,  if  they  came  under  Sparta,  who  held  her  own  allies 
under  the  thraldom  of  an  oligarchical  party  in  each  cit\':  and  if  tliey 
hated  Athens,  this  was  only  because  subjects  always  hated  the  2^f'(^^€?it 
dominion,  whatever  that  might  l)e. 

Having  justitied  both  the  origin  and  tljc  working  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  the  envoy  concluded  l)y  warning  Sparia  to  consider  calmly, 
without  being  hurried  away  by  the  passions  and  invectives  of  others, 
before  she  took  a  step  from  which  there  v.  as  no  retreat,  and  which 
exposed  the  future  to  chances  such  as  no  man  on  either  side  could 
foresee.  He  called  on  her  not  to  break  the  truce  mutual Iv  sworn  to, 
but  to  adjust  all  differences,  as  Athens  was  prepared  to  do,  by  the 
amicable  arbitration  winch  that  truce  provided.  Should  she  begin 
war,  the  Athenians  would  follow  her  lead  and  resist  her,  calling 
to  witness  those  gods  luider  whose  sanction  the  oaths  wx^-e  taken. 

Tlie  facts  recotmted  in  the  ])receding  chapters  will  have  shown, 
that  the  account  given  by  tlie  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta  of  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  empire  exercised  by  his  city  (though  doubtless 
the  account  of  a  partisan)  is  in  substance  correct  juid  Cipiiiable.  The 
envoys  of  Athens  liad  not  yet  learned  to  take  the  tone  which  they 
assumed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  of  the  comimr  war, 

at  Melos  and  Kamarina.  At  any  time  ]>revious  to  the  affair  of 
Korkyra,  the  topics  insisted  upon  by  the  Athenian  would  probably 
have  l)een  profoundly  listened  to  at  Sparta.  But  now  llie  ndnd  of 
the  Spartans  w^as  made  up.  Having  cleared  the  assembly  of  all 
** strangers,"  and  even  all  allies,  they  proceeded  to  discuss  and 
determine  the  (piestion  among  themselves.  Most  of  their  speakers 
held  but  one  language — expatiating  on  tiie  wrongs  already  done  by 
Athens,  and  luging  the  necessity  of  instant  war.  There  was  how- 
ever one  voice,  and  that  a  commanding  voice,  raised  against  this  con- 
clusion; the  ancient  and  respected  king  Archidamus  opposed  it. 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  is  that  of  a  deliberate  Spartan,  who, 
setting  aside  both  hatred  to  Athens  and  blind  partiality  to  alUes,  looks 
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nt  tho  nuostion  with  a  view  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  Spar  a 
o.l--rt    however,   omitting  her  in.perial  as  well  as  her  separate 
cb  iric'  T      The  preceding  native  speakers,  indignant  agauist  Atliens 
ncrnn)bd)ly  ™        to'Sparran  pride,  treating  it  as  an  intoleraole 
isi    (4      a\  '^^  tiie  entire  land-force  of  Dorian  Peloponnesus 

S^o^dd Stilus  bullied  by  one  single  ^o"- f  {'  ^? ^^^^^^S^^ 
to  coninicnce  a  war  which  one  mvasion  ol  Attica  ^^ould  piobaiiy 
term    X      As  the  Corinthians  had  tried  to  excite  the   Spartans  by 

w  ^im^l  ttmts  and  reproaches,  so  the  -^--i;^^^^^^:;;^^^;^ 
^/n^^(u\  It  tlie  same  obiects  bv  panegvric  upon  the  well-lvnm^n  \aior 

n^riliSplinrJf  the  ^-ity.     tJ  uU  theBC  -^S^^'^Z:^^ 
Uiin^plf  to  renlv      Invok  ng  the  experience  ot  the  eldeiN  uis  conieui 
"r  ri  s    aZnd  hi>n,  l.o "impress'. .1   npou  the  assembly  the  grave 
•e-^Siimrthe  „,u.crtai..ties,  difficulties,  nnd  penis  of  the  war  into 
v^riUlS  were  httrrying. without  y.reparaU 

of  the  wealth,  the  population  (S^f  •-'••  '^"", ''^  L^J  ''Z  1  r-e  fo?e  m 
^itvi  flip  nival  force  the  eavah-v.  the  liophtes,  tne  i.iigc  loitioij 
d  t  inion  of  .Uhons%nd  then  ask..!  by  -hat  .n«u>s  t^7  P^^^^^^^^^ 
to  nut  licr  down  '^  Ships,  thev  liad  tew;  trained  seamen,  jtt  leuei, 
^ ,3  h  next  to  none  Thev  could,  indeed,  invade  and  ravage  Att  ca 
bv  iir  Sedor  numl>ers-and  land-force.  But  the  Athenians  had 
Ke^sous' abroad  sudicieut  to  enable  them  to  dispense  wth  o 
nroduce  of  Attica,  while  their  great  navy  would  retaliate  the  1  U 
ia?.^o',ipo.  Peloponnesus.  To  suppose  that  one  or  tvvo  devest  t. 
inn  ™i?  ons  into  Attica  would  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  ^vonld  be 
i  Senior  ileeror-  such  ,M-oeeedings  would  merely  enrage  the  Athe- 
ni  n?  w   llout  impairing'their  real  strength   an.l  tlje  war  -.dd  th 

^^^onV  the  Greek"" bit  among  foreigners  also.  Wl.ile  tlus  was  in 
Zcefs  envm-s  ou.Vl  t  to  be  sent  to  Athens  to  remonstrate  and  obta.u 
HrX's  fo  •  the  crfevances  of  the  allies.  If  the  Athenians  grante.l 
tll-wl  ich  U^y  verv  probablv  would  do.  when  they  s.aw  the  prep- 
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because  our  training  keeps  us  too  ignorant  to  set  ourselves  above  our 
own  institutions,  and  holds  us  under  sharp  restraint  so  as  not  to  dis- 
obey them.  And  thus,  not  being  overwise  in  un])rolitable  accomplish- 
ments, we  Spartans  are  not  given  to  disparage,  our  enemy's  strength 
in  clever  speech,  and  then  meet  him  with  shortcomings  in  reality. 
We  think  that  the  capacity  of  neighboring  states  is  much  on  a  par, 
and  that  the  chances  in  reserve  for^  both  parties  are  too  uncertain  to 


on 


be  discriminated  beforehand  by  speech.  We  always  make  real  prep 
arations  against  our  enemies,  as  if  the}'  were  j^roceeding  wisely  or 
tholv  side:  we  must  count  upon  security  througli  our  own  precau- 
tions, not  upon  the  chance  of  tljeir  errors.  Indeed,  there  is  no  great 
superiority  in  one  man  as  comi)ared  with  another:  he  is  the  stoutest 
who  is  trained  in  the  severest  trials.  Let  us  for  our  parts  not 
renounce  this  discipline,  which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers  and 
which  we  still  continue,  to  our  very  great.profit:  let  us  not  hurrv  on 
in  one  short  hour  a  resolution  upon  which  depend  so  many  lives,  so 
much  property,  so  miuiy  cities,  and  our  own  reputation  bcsfdes.  Let 
us  take  time  to  consider,  since  our  strength  jnits  it  fully  in  our  power 
to  do  so.  Send  envoys  to  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Potidjea  and 
of  the  other  grievances  alleged  by  our  allies— and  that,  too,  the  rather 
as  they  are  ready  to  uive  us  sjitisfaction:  airninst  one  who  oilers  satis- 
faction, custom  forbids  you  to  proceed,  without  some  previous  appli- 
cation, as  if  he  were  a  proclaimed  wrong-doer.  Lut  at  tlie  same  time 
make  ])reparati()n  for  war;  sucli  will  be  the  course  of  policy  at  once 
the  best  for  your  own  i)ower  and  ilic  most  terror-striking  to  your 
enemies." 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  was  not  only  in  itself  full  of  plain  rea- 
son and  good  sense,  but  delivered  altogether  from  the  jjoint  of  view 
of  a  Spartan;  appealing  greatly  to  Spartan  conservative  feeling  and 
even  prejudice.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  s])ite  of  the  personal 
esteem  entertained  for  the  spetiker,  the  tide  of  feeiing  in  the  opposite 

direction  was  at  that  moment  irresistible.      Sthenelaidas — one  of  the 

live  Ephors,  to  whom  it  fell  to  put  the  question  for  voting— closed 
the  debate.  Ilia  few  words  mark  at  once  the  cliaracter  of  the  man — 
the  temper  of  the  assembly — and  the  simplicity  of  speecii,  though 
wdthout  the  wisd(mi  of  judgment,  for  which  Archidanms  had  takeu 
credit  to  his  countrymen. 

*'  1  don't  understand  (he  said)  these  long  speeches  of  the  Athenians. 
They  have  praised  themselves  a])un(lan{ly,  but  they  have  never 
rebutted  what  is  laid  to  their  charge — that  they  are  guilty  of  wrong 
against  our  allies  and  against  Peloponnesus.  Now  if  in  former  days 
they  were  good  men  against  the  Persians,  and  are  now  evil-doers 
against  us,  they  deserve  double  punishment  as  having  become  evil- 
doers instead  of"  good,  liut  tre  are  the  same  now  as  we  Avore  then: 
w^e  know  better  tlian  to  sit  still  whije  our  allies  are  siiirering  wrong: 
we  shall  not  adjotu'n  our  aid,  while  they  cannot  adjourn  their  sufier- 
ings.     Others  have  in  abundance  weallh,  ships,  and  horses — but  we 
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have  good  allies,  whom  we  are  not  to  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Athenians :  nor  are  we  to  trust  our  redress  to  arbitration  and  to  words, 
when  our  wrono-s  are  not  confined  to  words.  We  must  help  them 
sneedilv  and  with  all  our  strength.  Let  no  one  tell  us  that  we  can 
with  honor  deliberate  when  we  are  actually  suffermg  wroi^ig:  it  is 
rather  for  those  who  intend  to  do  the  wrong,  to  deliberate  well  before- 
hand Resolve  upon  war  then,  Lacedaemonians,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  Sparta.  Suffer  not  the  Athenians  to  become  greater  than  thev 
are:  let  us  not  betray  our  allies  to  ruin,  but  march  with  the  aid  ot 
the  gods  against  the  wrong-doers."  ^  .     .  .    .  *,  i     ;:.i 

With  these  few  words,  so  well  calculated  to  defeat  the  prudential 
admonitions  of  Archidamus,  Sthenelaidas  put  the  question  for  the 
decision  of  the  assembly— which  at  Sparta  was  usually  taken  neither 
by  show  of  hands,  nor  by  deposit  of  balls  in  an  urn  but  by  cries 
analogous  to  the  Ay  or  No  of  the  English  House  of  Commons-the 
nresidincr  Ephor  declaring  which  of  the  cries  predominated.  On  this 
occasioifthe  cry  for  war  was  manifestly  the  stronger,  let  Sthene- 
laidas affected  inability  to  determine  which  of  the  two  was  the 
^ouder  in  order  that  he  mio-ht  have  an  excuse  for  bringing  about  a 
more  impressive  manifestation  of  sentiment  and  a  stronger  appivrent 
maioritv— since  a  portion  of  the  minority  would  probably  be  afraid 
to  show  their  real  opinions  as  individuals  openly.  He,  therefore, 
directed  a  division— like  the  Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons when  his  decision  in  favor  of  Ay  or  No  is  questioned  by  any 
member—*'  Such  of  you  as  think  that  the  truce  has  been  violated  and 
that  the  Athenians  are  doin^:  us  wrong,  go  to  that  side;  such  as  think 
the  contrary,  to  the  other  side."  The  assembly  accordingly  divided, 
and  the  majority  was  very  great  on  the  warlike  side  of  the  question. 

The  first  step  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  coming  to  this  impor- 
taut  decision  was  to  send  to  Delphi  and  inquire  of  the  oracle  whether 

it  would  be  beneticial  to  them  to  undertake  the  war.  ^  The  answer 

brou<»-ht  back  (Thuevdides  seems  hardly  certain  that  it  was  really 
^iven)  was-that  if  they  did  their  best  they  would  be  victorious,  and 
that  the  god  would  help  them,  invoked  or  unmvoked.  They  at  the 
same  time  convened  a  general  congress  of  their  allies  to  Sparta  tor 
the  purpose  of  submitting  their  recent  resolution  ^p  l^'^^^^^'-.f  ^\  ^ 
To  the  Corinthians,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  Potidnpa,  he 
decision  to  be  ffiven  by  this  congress  was  not  less  important  than  tliat 
which  the  Spartans  had  just  taken  separately.  They  sent  round 
envovs  to  each  of  the  allies,  entreating  them  to  authorize  war  without 
res-rve  Throu-h  such  instigations,  acting  upon  the  general  impu  se 
tlien  Drevalent,  the  congress  came  together  in  a  temper  decvidedly 
waWikf  Mos  of  the  speakcM-s  were  full  of  invective  against  Athens 
mi  im>atlent  for  action,  while  the  Corinthians,  waiting  as  before  to 
^  e^^^^^^^^  wound  up  the  discussion  by  a  speech  well  calculated 

k)  insui-e  a  hearty  vote.     Their  former  speech  had  been  directed^  to 
S^iame  exasperate,  and  alarm  the  Lacedaemonians;  this  point  havio^ 
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now  been  carried,  they  had  to  enforce,  upon  the  allies,  srenerally,  the 
dishonor  as  Avell  as  the  impolicy  of  receding'-  from  a  willin*^  leader. 
The  cause  was  one  in  which  all  were  interested,  the  inhuid  states  not 
less  than  the  maritime,  for  both  would  lind  themselves  ultimately 
victims  of  the  encroaching  despot-cily.  Whatever  eiTorts  were  neces- 
sarv  for  the  war,  ought  cheerfully  to  be  made,  since  it  was  only 
through  war  that  they  could  arrive  at  a  secure  and  honorable  peace. 
There  were  good  hopes  that  this  miaht  soon  be  attained,  and  that  the 
war  would  not  last  long— so  decided  was  the  superiority  of  tlie  con- 
federacy, in  numbers,  in  military  skill,  and  in  the  equal  heart  and 
oircdience  of  all  its  members.    Tiie  naval  superiority  of  Athens 

dei^ended  chiefly  upon  hired  seamen— so  that  the  confederacy,  by 
borrowing  from'the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  would  soon  be 
able  to  overbid  her,  take  into  pay  her  best  mariners,  and  equal  her 
equii)nient  at  sea.  They  woukf  excite  revolt  among  her  allies  and 
establish  a  permuiu^nt  fortified  post  for  tlie  ruin  of  Attica.  To  make 
up  a  common  fund  for  this  purpose,  was  indispensably  necessary; 
for  Atlirns  was  far  moretlian  a  match  for  each  of  them  single-handed. 
Nothing  less  than  hearty  union  could  save  them  all  from  successive 
enslav(anent— tiie  very  supposition  of  which  was  intolerahle  to  Pelo- 
ponne:-:ian  freemen,  whose  fathers  had  liberated  Greece  from  the 
Persian.  Let  them  not  shrink  from  endurance  and  sacritlce  in  such 
a  cause — it  was  their  hereditary  pride  to  purchase  success  by  labori- 
ous elTort.  The  Delphian  god'had  promised  them  his  co  ojicration; 
and  the  whole  of  Greece  would  synq)athize  in  the  cause,  either  from 
fear  of  the  des])()tism  of  Athens,  or  from  iiopes  of  ]>rotit.  They 
would  not  be  the  first  to  break  the  truce,  for  the?  Athenians  had 
already  broken  it,  as  the  declaration  of  the  DtOphian  god  distinctly 
implied.  Let  them  lose  no  time  in  sending  aid  to  the  Potida'ans,  a 
Dorian  poptdation  now  b(\sieged  by  lonians,  as  well  as  to  those  other 
Greeks  whom  Athens  had  enslaved.  Every  day  the  necessity  for 
effort  was  becominc:  stronger,  and  the  longer  it  was  delayed,  the 
more  painful  it  would  be  when  it  came.  "Be  ye  persuaded  flien 
(concluded  the  orator),  that  this  city,  which  has  constituted  herself 
despot  of  Greece,  had  her  means  of  attack  prepared  against  all  of  us 
alike,  some  for  present  rule,  others  for  future  con(iuest.  Let  us  assail 
and  s\d)due  her,  that  w^e  may  dwell  secin*ely  ourselves  hereafter,  and 
may  emancipate  those  Greeks  who  are  now  in  slavery." 

If  there  were  any  speeches  df^livered  tit  this  congress  in  opposition 
to  the  war,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  successful  in  a  cause  wherein 
even  Aichidanuis  had  failed.  After  the  Corinthian  had  concluded, 
-tlie  question  was  put  to  the  deputies  of  every  city,  great  and  small 
indiscriminately:  and  the  majority  decided  for  war.  This  important 
resolution  was  adopted  about'the  end  of  432  li.c,  or  the  beginning  of 
January.  431  u.c. :  the  previous  decision  of  the  Spartans  separately 
may  have  been  taken  al>out  two  months  earlier,  in  the  preceding 
October  or  November,  432  B.C. 
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Reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  tw^o  gi'cat  Grecian  parties  at  this 
momeutous'iuncture,  with  reference  to  existing  treaties  and  positive 
grounds  of  complaint,  it  seems  clear  that  Athens  was  in  the  right, 
b^he  had  done  nothing  which  could  fairl}^  be  called  a  violation  of  the 

Thirty  years'  truce:  while  for  such  of  lier  acts  as  were  alleged  to  be 

such,  she  offered  to  submit  them  to  that  amicable  arbitration  wliich  the 
truce  itself  prescribed.  The  Peloponnesian  confederates  ^vere  mani- 
festly the  aggressors  in  the  contest.  If  Sparta,  usually  so  backward, 
now'came  forward  in  a  spirit  so  decidedly  opposite,  we  are  to  ascribe 
it  partly  to  her  standing  fear  and  jealousy  of  Athens,  partly  to  the 
pressure  of  her  allies,  especially  of  the  Corinthians. 

Thucydides,  recognizing  these  two  as  the  grand  determining 
motives,  and  indicating  tlu^  alleged  infractions  of  truce  as  simple 
occasions  or  pretexts,  seems  to  consider  the  fear  and  liatred  of  Athens 
as  having  contributed  more  to  determine  Sparta  than  the  urgency  of 
her  allies.  That  the  extraoi'dinary  aggrandizement  of  Athens,  during 
the  period  immediately  succeeding'the  Persian  invasion,  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  alarm  and  jealousy  in  Peloponnesus,  is  indisput- 
able. But  if  we  take  Athens  as  she ^ stood  in  432  B.C.,  it  deserves 
notice  that  she  had  neither  made,  nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  tried  to 
make,  a  single  new  acquisition  during  the  whole  fourteen  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce,— and 
moreover  that  that  truce  marked  an  epoch  of  signal  Immiliation  and 
reduction  of  her  power.  The  triumph  wdiich  Sparta  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  then  gained,  though  not  sufficiently  complete  to  remove 
all  fear  of  Athens,  was  yet  great  enough  to  inspire  them  wjth  the 
hope  that  a  second  combined  effort  would  subdue  her.  This  mixture 
of  fear  and  hoi)e  was  exactly  the  state  of  feeling  out  of  which  war 
was  likely  to  grow.  We  see  that  even  before  the  quarrel  between 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  sagacious  Greeks  everywhere  anticipated  w^ar 
us  not  far  distant.  ^  It  was"^  near  breaking  out  even  on  occasion  of  the 
revolt  of  Samos;  peace  being  then  preserved  partlyby  the  commercial 
and  nautical  interests  of  Corinth,  partly  by  the  qiiiescence  of  Athens. 
But  the  quarrel  of  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  which  Sparta  might  liave 
appeased  beforehand  had  she  thought  it  her  interest  to  do  so,~and 
the  junction  of  Korkyra  with  Athens— exhibited  the  latter  as  again 
in  a  career  of  airgrandizement,  and  thus  again  brought  into  ]>lay  the 
warlike  feel ings^of  Sparta;  while  they  converted  Corinth  from  the 
advocate  of  peace  into  a  clamorous  organ  of  w^ar.  'I'he  revolt  of 
PotiiUea — fomented  by  Corinth  and  encouraged  by  Sparta  in  tlie  form 
of  a  positive  i)romise  to  invade  Attica — was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first 
distinct  violation  of  the  truce,  and  the  initiatory  measure  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  The  Spartan  meeting,  and  the  subsequent  coivsrenii 
of  allies  at  Sparta,  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  such 
formalities  as  were  requisite  to  insure  tlie  concurrent  and  hearty 
action  of  numbers,  and  to  clothe  with  imposing  sanc'tion  a  state  of 
war  already  existing  in  reality,  though  yet  unproclaimed. 
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The  sentiment  in  Peloponnesus  at  this  moment  was  not  the  fear 
of  Athens,  but  the  hatred  of  Atheus — and  the  confident  hope  of  sub- 
duing her.  And  indeed  such  contidence  was  justified  by  plausible 
grounds.  Men  might  well  think  that  the  Athenians  could  never 
endure  the  entire  devastation  of  their  highly  cultivated  soil — or  at 
least  that  they  would  certainly  come  forth  to  figlit  for  it  in  the  field, 
which  was  all  that  the  Peloponnesians  desired.  Notliing  except  the 
unparalleled  ascendency  and  unshaken  resolution  of  Perikles  induced 
the  Atheniaus  to  persevere  in  a  scheme  of  patient  defense,  and  to 
trust  to  that  naval  superiority  which  the  enemies  of  Athens,  save  and 
except  the  judicious  Archidamus,  had  not  yet  learned  fully  to 
appreciate.  Moreover  the  confident  hopes  of  the  Peloponnesians 
weie  materially  strengthened  by  the  widespread  sympathy  in  favor 
of  their  cause,  proclaiming  as  it  did  the  intended  liberation  of  Greece 
from  a  despot  city. 

To  Atliens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coming  war  presented  itsc^lf  in 
a  very  dilTerent  aspect;  holding  out  nothing  less  than  the  certainty 
of  prodigious  loss  and  privation — even  granting  that  at  this  heavy 
cost,  her  independence  and  union  at  home,  and  her  empire  jd)roa(l, 
could  be  upheld.  By  Perikles,  and  by  the  more  long-sighted  Athe- 
nians, the  chance  of  unavoidable  war  was  foreseen  even  before 
the  Korkyra^an  dispute.  But  Perikles  was  only  the  first  citizen  in  a 
democracy,  esteemed,  trusted,  and  listened  to,  more  than  any  one 
else,  by  the  body  of  citizens,  but  warmly  opposed  in  most  of  his 
measures,  under  the  freo  speech  and  latitude  of  individual  action 
which  reigned  at  Athens— and  even  bitterly  hated  by  many  active 
political  opponents.  The  formal  determination  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, to  declare  war,  must  of  course  have  been  made  known  at 
Athens,  by  those  Athenian  envoys  who  had  entered  an  unavailing 
protest  against  it  in  the  Spartan  assembly.  No  steps  were  taken  by 
ftparta  to  carry  this  determination  into  eilect  until  after  the  congress 
of  allies  and  their  pronounced  confirmatory  vote.  Nor  did  the 
Bpartans  even  then  send  any  herald,  or  make  any  formal  declaration. 
They  dispatched  variotis  i)ropositions  to  Atliens,  not  at  all  with  a 
view  of  trying  to  obtain  satisfaction,  or  of  providing  some  escape 
from  the  probability  of  war;  but  with  the  fiontrary  purpose — of 
nmltiplving  demands,  and  enlarging  the  grounds  of  quarrel.  Mean- 
while the  de]>uties,  retiring  home  from  the  congress  to  their  respec- 
tive cities,  carried  with  them  the  general  resolution  for  immediate 
warlike  pre})arations  to  be  made  with  :is  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  first  re(misition  addressed  by  tlie  Lacediemonians  to  Athens 
was  a  poiiliciii  iiKUU'Uvcr  aimed  at  Pcrikks,  their  cliiel' ojijioneiit  in 
tlmt  city.  His  mother  Ai:aris<lc'  beloiised  to  tlic  gicai  iamily  of  tiie 
AUcina'onids,  who  were  sui>postd  to  be  under  an  iiiexpialilc  here  di- 
tary  taint,  in  consc(iuence  oi  the  sacrile;;^  coniiaitted  hy  tl.'cir  itnces- 
tor  Megakles  nearly  two  centuries  before,  in  the  shuighter  of  llio 
Kyloniiiu  suppliants  near  the  altnr  of  tlie  Venerable  Goddesses. 
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Ancient  as  this  transaction  was.  it  still  had  sufficient  hold  on  the 
S  of  the  Athenians  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  pohtical  maneuver 
About  seventy-seven  years  before,  shortly  after   the  expulsion  of 
hSs  from  Alliens,  it  had  been  so  employed  by  the  Spartan  king 
K  eonienes  who  at  that  time  exacted  from  the  Athen.ansa  clearance  of 
The  nncient  sacrile"-e  to  be  effected  by  the  banishment  of  Kleisthenes 
he  f  ouaSe   o     li? democracy)  and  his  chief  partisans.    This  dcmu,>d. 
addres".d  by  Kleomenes  to  the  Athenians  at  the  instance  ot  Isado- 
ras the  rival  of  Kleisthenes,  had  been  then  obeyed  and  had  served  well 
[  e  ,  m-i  OSes  of  those  who  sent  it.     A  similar  blow  was  now  ainied 
V  the  Lacedemonians  at  Perikles  (the  grand-nephew  of  K  eistlienes), 
and  do  btless  at  the  instance  of  his  political  enemies        ehg.on  re^ 
ciuired  it  was  pretended,  that  "the  abomination  of    he  goddess 
should  be  driven  out."    If  tlie  Athenians  complied  with  this  demand, 
tev  would  deprive  themselves,  at  this  critical  moment,  o     their 
iblest  leader      But  the  Lacedemonians,  not  expecting  compliance, 
reSied  at  all  events  upon  discrediting  Perikles  with  the  people,  as 
bdn-  mrtlv  the  cause  of  the  war  through  f.unily  taint  ot  mipiety-^ 
and  lllit  impression  would  doubtless  be  loudly  proclamied  by  his 
political  oDtwuents  in  the  assembly.  -.,.1^1 

*  Te  influence  of  Perikles  with  the  Athenian  pub  ic  had  become 
CTeatc'-  and  greater  as  their  political  experience  ot  him  was  pro- 
greaiti    <m"  o'^   ,.:.,„,.,„..„  „f  i.io  ,.nemies  amiears  to  have  increased 


•iwiiied  throu^-U  the  medium  oi  aceutam/uo  <,fi,...i...  ....>^-  •—.--:,  „ 

pe  -sons,  all  more  or  less  intimate  with  Ubn-his  mistress  Aspasia,  the 
nhilosooher  Anaxairoras,  and  the  sculptor  nieitlias.  ^  .    ,    ^, 

^  Wrcaunot  make  out  either  the  exact  dale,  or  the  exact  facts  of 
eitK  of    hcL  accusations.     Aspasia,  da.ighter  of  Axiochus,  was  a 
naive  of  Miletus,  beautiful,  well-educated,  and  aspiring.     He  re- 
«i?l,d    It    Athens    ind  is   affirmed  (though  upon  very  douotful  evi- 
denced to  iiavc  kept  slave-girls  to  be  let  out  as  courtezans.    Y>  hateyer 
m-rv  be   ho  a^^^^^^^         this  report,  which  is  most  probably  one  of  the 
BcnLl  lis  en<te,  dc-red  by  polilical  animosity  against  Perudes,  it  is  cei^- 
?ni,i      ut^o'remarkabie  were  her  own  fascinations,  her  accomphsh- 
ments    and  her  powers  not  merely  of  couversatiou    but  even  of 
or^tor'v  md  c  Uicism-that  the  most  distinguished  Athenians  of  al 
a^is  -ind  characters.  Sokrates  among  the  number,  visited  her,  an.l 
Be^erTof   iH^m  took  their  wives  along  with  them  to  hear  her  a  so 
The^ree  c   i/en  women  of  Athens  lived  in  strict  and  almost  one  .ila 
re  h.Ss.  as  well  after  being  married  as  when  single.     Lverythng 
wi.iel.  concerned  their  lives,  fheir  happiness,  or  their  ng.ifs,  was  de-- 
J^.  ,  >  ned  o^  m  na-ed  for  them  bv  male  relatives:  and  they  seem  to 
ha^  leerdes     ute  o     all  mental  culture  and  accon.i:Ushments. 
Their  fof4etvpresente<l  no  charm  nor  interest,  which  men  aecord- 
hiHv  sou;  hi  for  in  the  companv  of  a  class  of  women  called  Met a^m 
or"cfourteilis.  literally  Female'  Compauions,  who  uvcd  a  free  Ufe, 
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manap^ed  their  own  affairs,  and  supported  tliemselves  by  their. powers 
of  pleasinii;.  These  women  were  niinieroiis.  and  were  doubtless  of 
every  variety  of  personal  charaeter  The  most  distinirnished  and 
BiipcM'ior  among  them,  such  as  Aspasia  and  Theodote,  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  women  in  Greece,  exeept  the  S)>artan,  who  cither  in- 
spired strong  passion  or  exercised  mental  ascendency. 

Pcrikks  iiad  been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  by  those 
familv  considerations  which  were  held  almost  oblitratorv  at  Athens, 
and  Inid  married  a  woman  very  nearly  related  to  him,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  Xa.nthippus  and  Paralus.  Put  the  marriage  having 
never  been  comfortable,  Avas  afterward  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
according  to  that  full  liberty  of  divorce  which  the  Attic  law  permit- 
ted. Perikles  concurred  with  his  wife's  male  relations  (who  formed 
her  legal  guardians)  in  giving  her  away  to  another  husband.  He  then 
took  Aspasia  to  live  with  him,  had  a  son  hy  her  who  bore  his  name, 
and  continued  ever  afterward  on  terms  of  tlie  greatest  intimacy  and 

CI?  »' 

aJfeclioii  with  her.  Without  adopting  those  exaggerations  which 
represent  Aspasia  as  having  communicated  to  Perikles  Ins  distin- 
guished eloquence,  or  even  as  having  herself  com]>osed  orations  for 
I)ublic  delivery,  we  may  reasonably  iK'lieve  her  to  have  been  qualified 
to  take  interest  and  share  in  that  literary  and  ]>hilosophical  society 
which  freipiented  the  house  of  Perikles,  and  which  his  un]uinci])led 
son  Xanthippus— disgusted  with  his  father's  regular  expenditure,  as 
withholding  from  him  the  means  of  supporting  an  extravagant  estab- 
lishment— reported  abroad  with  exagg(*rated  calumnies,  and  turned 
into  derision.  It  w^as  frojn  that  wortliU  ss  young  man,  who  died  of 
the  Athenian  epidemic  during  the  lifetime  of  Perikles,  that  his  politi- 
cal enemies  an.d  the  comic  writers  of  the  day  obtained  tlie  pretended 
revelations,  which  served  them  as  matter  for  scandalous  libel  on  the 
privacy  of  this  distinguished  man. 

Whil(5  the  comic  writers  attacked  Perikles  himself  for  alleged 
intrigues  with  dilTerent  women,  they  treated  the  name  of  Aspasia  as 
jniblic  ])roperty  without  any  mercy  or  reserve:  she  was  the  Omphah*, 
the  Deianeira,  or  tlie  Here,  to  this  great  llerakles  or  Zeus  of  Athens. 
At  length  one  of  these  comic  writers,  Ifermippus,  not  contented  with 
scenic  attacks, "indicted  her  before  the  dikastery  for  impiety,  as  par- 
ticipant in  the  philosophical  discussions  held,  and  the  opinions 
professed,  among  the  society  of  Perikles,  by  Anaxagoras  and  others. 
Aicainsi  Anaxaccoras  himself,  too,  a  similar  indiotnunt  is  said  to  have 
been  preferred,  either  by  Kleon  or  by  Thucydides  son  of  ]Melesias, 
under  a  general  resolution  recently  passed  m  the  public  assembly  at 
tlic  instance  of  Diopeifhes.  And  such  was  tJie  sensitive  a.ntipathy  of 
the  Ath^Miian  puhiic,  shown  afterward  fatally  in  tlie  case  of  tr^okratcs, 
and  imbittered  in  this  instance  by  all  the  artitiees  of  political  faction, 
against  philosophers  whose  opinions  conflicted  with  the  received 
religious  dogmas — tliat  Perikles  did  not  dare  to  place  Anaxagoras  on 
his  trial.     The  latter  retired  from  Athens,  and  a  sentence  of  banish- 
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ment  was  passed  airainst  him  in  his  absence.  But  Perddes  himself 
defended  Aspasia  before  the  dikastery.  In  f Jict,  the  mdictment  ^yas 
as  much  against  him  as  against  her:  one  thing  alleged  agamst  iier 
(and  also  a-ainst  Pheidias)  was,  the  reception  of  free  women  to  facili- 
tate the  iiitri'-'ues  of  Perikles.  He  defended  her  successfully  and 
procured  a  verdict  of  acquittal:  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
his  speech  was  marked  by  the  strongest  personal  emotions  and  even 
by  te^u's  The  dikasts  were  accustomed  to  such  appeals  to  their 
.  sympathies,  sometimes  even  to  extravagant  excess,  from  ordinary 
•'accused  persons.  In  Perikles,  however,  so  manifest  an  outburst  ot 
emotion  stands  out  as  something  quite  unparalleled;  for  constant 
self-mastery  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  his  character. 
And  we  shall  find  him,  near  the  close  of  his  political  life,  when  he 
had  become  for  the  moment  unpopular  Avith  the  Athennm  people, 
distracted  as  they  were  at  the  moment  with  the  terrible  sufferings  of 


Which  rises aimosi  mio  uenanue,  iiir,v^iiiiiv.rx  ^.......^^  ........  ^ .,        , 

who  criticises  the  speech  of  Perikles  as  if  it  were  simply  the  compo- 
sition of  Thucydides,  censures  that  historian  for  having  violated 
dramatic  propriety  by  a  display  of  insolence  where  humility  would 

have  been  becoming.  -         r    4 /i^fo 

It  appears  also,  as  far  as  we  can  ]udge  amid  very  imperfect  data 
that  the  trial  of  the  great  sculptor  Pheidias,  for  alleged  embezzlement 
in  the  contract  for  his  celebrated  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Athene 
took  place  nearly  at  this  period.  That  statue  had  been  linisiied  and 
dedicated  in  the  Parthenon  in  437  B.C.,  since  which  period  Pheidias 
had  been  enga-ed  at  Olvmpia  in  his  last  and  great  mast^erpiece  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  OlVmpiau  Zeus.  On  his  return  to  Athens  from 
the  execution  of  this  work,  about  433  or  432  B.C.,  the  accusation  of 
embezzlement  was  instituted  against  him  by  the  pohlical  enemies  ot 


wiJiuii  proved   i.x.c.u  .x...  ^«- --     -  .       .  , 

was  made  to  receive  his  de})ositions  and  to  insure  to  his  person  tne 

"  "^  -        -  ,  I'll.     l.wl     »Tr»-i.i/^Aiirt      r.lo  t<-J»>1i)itlT<J 


latter  was  put  in  prison,  awaiting  the  day  tor  nis  iriai  ueioie  mi. 
dikastery  The  gold  employed  and  charged  for  m  the  statue,  how- 
ever, was  all  capable  of  being  taken  off  and  weighed,  so  as  to  veriiy 


dered  Pheidias  unpopular,     imao  oeeii  ui.>c.ovc:.uoi  ju«..,  ...  ...^  ■,     ^\f 

on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  he  had  introuuced  the  portnuts  ot 
himself  and  Perikles  in  conspicuous  positions.  It  seems  tha.  rheid- 
ias  died  in  prison  before  the  day  of  trial ;  and  some  even  said  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  enemies  of  Perikles,  in  order  that  tne  sus- 
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picions  against  the  latter,  who  was  the  real  object  of  attack,  might 
be  aggravated.  It  is  said  also  that  Drakontides  proposed  and  carried 
a  decree  in  the  public  assem])ly,  that  Perikles  should  be  called  on  to 
give  an  Mccount  of  the  rnoaey  which  he  had  expended,  and  that  the 
dikasts,  before  whom  the  account  was  rendered,  should  give  their 
sulTragc  in  the  most  solemn  manner  from  the  altar.  This  latter  pro- 
vision was  moditied  by  Agnon,  who,  while  proi)Osing  that  the  dikasts 
Bliould  be  1500  in  luimber,  retained  the  vote  by  pebbles  in  the  urn 
according  to  ordinary  custom. 

If  Perikles  was  ever  tried  on  such  a  charge,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  honorably  acquitted:  for  the  language  of  Thucydides 
respecting  his  pecuniary  probity  is  such  as  could  not  have  been 
employed  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  charge  of  peculation  had  been 
publicly  pronounced.  But  we  cannot  be  certain  that  he  ever  was 
tried.  Indeed,  another  accusation  urged  by  his  enemies,  and  even 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  implies 
that  no  trial  took  place:  for  it  was  alleged  that  Perikles,  in  order  to 
escape  this  danger,  '*  blew  up  the  Peloponnesian  war;"  and  involved 
his  country  in  such  confusion  and  peril  as  made  his  own  aid  and 
guidance  indispensably  necessary  to  her;  especially,  that  he  passed 
the  degree  against  the  Megarians  by  which  the  war  was  really  brought 
on.  We  know  enough,  however,  to  be  certain  t^at  such  a  supposi- 
tion is  altogether  inadmissible.  The  enemies  of  Perikles  were  far  too 
eager,  and  too  expert  in  Athenian  political  warfare,  to  have  let  him 
escape  by  such  a  stratagem.    Moreover,  we  learn  from  the  assurance 

cf  Thucydides  that  the  war  depended  upon  far  deeper  causes — that 
the  Megarian  decree  was  in  no  way  the  real  cause  of  it— that  it  was 
not  Perfkles,  but  the  Peloponuesians,  who  brought  it  on,  by  the  blow 
struck  at  Potidiea. 


— perhaps  even  in  his  own  person,  but  certainly  in,  the  persons  of 
those  wli(»were  most  in  his  contidence  and  affection.  And  it  was  in 
this  turn  of  his  political  position,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to 
Athens  the  above-mentioned  requisition  that  the  ancient  Kylonian 

sacrilege  might  beat  length  cleared  out;  in  other  words,  that  Peri- 
kles and  his  family  might  be  banished.  Doubtless  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  the  partisans  of  Lacedtemon  at  Athens,  would  strenuously 
support  this  proposition.  And  the  party  of  Lacedfemon  at  Athens 
was  always  strong,  even  during  the  middle  of  the  war: — to  act  as 
proxenus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  was  accounted  an  honor  even  by 
the  greatest  Athenian  fauulies.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
maneuver  did  not  succeed,  nor  did  the  Athenians  listen  to  the  requi- 
sition  for  banishing  tlie  sacrilegious  Alkma?onids.  On  the  contrary, 
th(y  replied  that  the  Spartans,  too,  had  an  account  of  sacrilege  to  clear 
olf  J  for  they  bad  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  Toenarus, 
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in  dragghig  from  it  some  helot  suppliants  to  be  put  to  death— and 
the  sanctuary  of  Athene  Chalkioekus  at  Sparta,  in  blocking  up  and 
Starving  to  death  the  gtiilty  regent  Pausanias.  To  require  that 
Laeoijia  might  be  cleared  of  these  tvv'o  acts  of  sacrilege — was  the 
only  answer  which  the  Athenians  made  to  the  demand  sent  for  the 
banisliment  of  Perikles.  Probably  the  actual  elfect  of  that  demand 
was,  to  strengthen  him  in  the  public  esteem:  very  different  from  the 
elTect  of  the  same  maneuver  when  practiced  before  by  Kleoniene.s 
against  Kleisthenes. 

Other  Spartan  envoys  shortly  afterward  arrived  with  fresh  demands. 
The  Athenians  were  now  required — 1.  To  withdraw  their  troops  irom 
Potidiea.  2.  To  replace  uEgina  in  its  autonomy,  3.  To  repeal  the 
decree  of  exclusion  against  the  Megarians. 

^  It  was  upon  the  latter  that  the  greatest  stress  was  laid;  an  intima- 
tion being  held  out  that  war  might  be  avoided  if  such  repeal  were 
granted.  We  see  plainly  from  this  proceeding  that  the  Laceda3- 
monians  acted  in  concert  with  the  anti-Periklean  leaders  at  Athens. 
To  Sparta  and  her  confederacy  the  decree  against  the  ]\Iegarians  was  of 
less  iiuportance  than  the  rescue  of  the  Coriuthi:m  troops  now  blocked 
up  in  Potidiea.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  opposed  to  Perikles 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  a  vote  of  the  assembly 
against  him  on  the  subject  of  the  ^Eegarians:  and  his  advantage,  if 
gained,  would  serve  to  enfeeble  his  inflvience  generalh',  No  conces- 
sion was  obtained,  however,  on  either  of  the  three  points:  even  ii 
respect  to  ]Meg:ira  tlie  decree  of  exclusion  was  vindicated  and  upheld 

against  all  the  force.*  of  opposition.  At  length  the  Laceda3monians — 
who  had  already  resolved  upon  war  and  had  sent  these  envoys  in 
mere  com])Hance  with  the  exigences  of  ordinary  practice,  not  w^ith 
any  idea  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation — sent  a  third  batch  of 
envoys  wirh  a  proposition  which  at  least  had  the  merit  of  disclosing 
their  real  purpose  without  disguise.  Rhamphias  and  two  other  Spar- 
tans announced  to  the  Athenians  the  simple  injunction:  "  The  Lace- 
diemonians  wish  the  peace  to  stand;  and  it  mni/  stand,  if  you  will 
leave  the  Greeks  autonomous."  Upon  this  demand,  so  very  dift'erent 
from  tile  preceding,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  hold  a  fresh  assembly 
on  the  subject  of  war  or  peace,  to  open  the  whole  question  ane^v  for 
discussion,  and  to  determine  once  for  all  on  a  peremptor}-  answer. 

The  last  demands  presented  on  the  part  of  Sp;n*ta,  which  went  to 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Athenian  empire — com- 
bined with  the  character,  alike  wavering  and  iiisiiicere,  of  the  demands 
I)reviouslv  made,  and  with  tiie  knowled.:2;e  that  the  Spartan  confed'- 
e racy  had  pronounced  peremptorily  in  favor  of  war — seemed  likeh^ 

to  produce  unanimity  at  Atheiis,  and  to  brii;::-  together  this  important 
assemby  under  the  universal  conviction  tiiat  war  was  inevitable. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  The  reluctance  to  go  to  war  was 
bincere  amid  the  large  majority  of  the  assembly  ;  while  among  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  ii  Avas  so  preponderant  that  they  even 
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now  reverted  to  the  openin^r  wliich  the  LacedaeinoniaTis  had  hefore  held 
out  about  the  anti-Me-arian  decree,  as  if  they  ^verc  tlie  e  iief  cause  of 
war  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  amonix  the  speakers, 
seve'ral  of  wlioni  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  tliis  deene,  treating  it  as 
a  m-.Uter  far  too  insi-nificant  to  go  to  war  about,  and  ^;^:"^"'^^f;f  .^^^^^ 
obHtinaey  of  IVrikles  for  refusing  to  concede  f-uch  a  trifle.  ^  Agaiubt 
tld-  opinion  PeriUles  entered  his  protest,  in  a  harangue  decisive  and 
encouradng,  whhii  Dionysius  of  Hali^arnassus  ranks  anu>ng  tiU3  l^st 
speeclies  in  Thucydides.    The  latter  historian  may  probaulv  himselt 

iiave  heard  the  onginal  speech.  4x.„f  ^.o 

-I  continue,  Athenians,  to  adhere  to  the  same  conviction,  that  v.g 
riu^t  not  viekl  to  the  Peloponncsians— tliough  I  know  that  men  are 
in  one  ni()od,  when  thev  sanction  the  resolution  to  go  to  waiv  ::n(l  m 
another,  when  aetually"^in  the  contest— their  judgments  then  depenO- 
ino-  upon  the  turn  of  events.     I  have  only  to  repeat  uovv  what  1  have 
safd  on  former  oceasions-and  I  adjure  vou  ^^  ho  IVdlow  "^v  views  to 
adhere  to  what  we  jointly  resolve,  though  the  result  should  be  pai- 
t  ally  unfavorable;  or  else  not  take  credit  for  ^visdom  m  the  event  of 
suct'css.    For  it  is  very  possible  that  the  conting(  ncies  of  events  may 
deoart  more  from  all  reasonable  track  than  the  counsels  ot  man:  sucU 
are  the  ur.expected  turns  which  we  familiarly  impute  to  lortune. 
The  Lacediemoniaus  have  before  now  manifested  ^i»<;ir,  V.^^;?'^^^;;^'^ 
n-ainst  us,  but  on  lids  last  occasion  more  than  ever      A\  hde  the  tiuce 
prescribes  tliat  we  are  to  give  and  Rceivc  amicable  satisiaction  for 
our  differences,  and  each  to  retain  what  we  pos8(>.^s— the  y  not  o.ilV 
have  not  asked  for  such  satisfaction,  but  repudiate  it  wlien  tendered 
They  choose  to  settle  complaints  by  war  and  not  by  oiscussion:  tJiey 
have  irot  beyond  the  tone  of  complaint,  ami  are  here  aliTady  with 
tliat  of  comiiiaud.     For  tliey  enjoin  us  to  withdraw    rom  \ J>ti^i«^/^;J;^ 
leave  yEgina  free,  and  to  rescind  the  decree  against  the  >^|;jr^'  ^^^ - 
nay  these  last  envoys  are  even  come  to  proclaim  to  us  that  vse  must 
leave  all  the  Greeks  free.  Now,  let  none  of  you  believe  that  we  shall  be 
eoin<''  to  war  about  ti  trifle,  if  we  refuse  to  rescind  tlic  Uvgnnnn  decree— 
^vhieii  they  ehieilv  out  forward,  as  if  its  repeal  would  avert  the  war. 
Let  none  of  vou  take  blame  to  yourselves  as  it  we  liad  gone  to  war 
about  a  small  matter.     For  this  small  matter  contains  m  '-^df  the 
whole  test  and  trial  of  your  mettle:  if  ye  yield  it  ye  will  prv^^^^^y 
have  some  other  greater  exaction  put  upon  you,  like  nun  who  nine 
already  truckled  on  one  point  from  fear:   wherejxs  it  ve  hod  out 
stoutly,  ye  will  make  it  clear  to  them  that  they  must  deal  with  you 
more  upon  a  footing  of  equality.'' 

Perikles  tlien  examined  the  relative  strength  of  parlies  and  the 
chances  of  war.  The  Peloponnesians  were  a  self- working  population, 
with  few  slaves,  and  without  wealth,  either  private  or  public:  they 
liad  no  means  of  carrying  on  distant  or  Jong-('oiUinued  war.  i  hey 
were  ready  to  expo.^e  tlieir  persons,  but  not  at  all  rcadv  to  contribute 
from  tlieir Verv  narrow  means.    In  a  border-war  or  a  MUgle  laud-uaUie, 
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they  were  invincible,  but  for  systematic  w^arfare  against  a  power  like 
Athens,  they  had  neither  competent  headship,  nor  habits  of  concert 
and  punctuality,  nor  money  to  profit  by  opportunities,  always  rare 
and  accidental,  for  successful  attack.  The}^  might  perhaps  establish 
a  fortitied  post  in  Attica,  but  it  would  do  little  serious  mischief  ; 
wdule  at  sea,  their  inferiority  and  helplessness  would  be  complete, 
and  the  irresistible  Athenian  navy  would  take  care  to  keep  it  so. 
Nor  would  they  be  able  to  reckon  on  tempting  away  the  able  foreign 
seamen  from  Athenian  ships  by  means  of  funds  borrowed  from 

Olyinpia  or  Delphi.  For  besides  that  the  mariners  of  the  dependent 
islands  would  tind  themselves  losers  even  by  accepting  a  higher  pay, 
with  the  certaint}^  of  Athenian  vengeance  afterward — Athens  herself 
w^ould  suffice  to  man  her  fleet  in  case  of  need,  with  her  own  citizens 
and  metics:  she  had  within  her  own  walls  steersmen  and  mariners 
better,  as  well  as  more  numerous,  than  all  Greece  besides.  There 
was  but  one  side  on  which  Athens  was  vulnerable:  Attica  unfortun- 
ately was  not  an  island — it  was  exposed  to  invasion  and  ravage.  To 
this  the  Athenians  must  submit,  without  committing  the  imprudence 
of  engaging  a  land-battle  to  avert  it.  They  had  abundant  lands  out 
of  Attica,  insular  as  well  as  continental,  to'supply  their  wants,  while 
they  could  in  their  turn,  by  means  of  their  navy,  ravage  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  territories,  whose  inhabitants  had  no  subsidiary  lands  to 
recur  to. 

*'  Mourn  not  for  the  loss  of  land  and  houses  (continued  the  orator). 
Reserve  3^our  mourning  for  men:  houses  and  land  acquire  not  men, 
but  men  acquire  them.  Nay,  if  I  thought  I  could  prevail  upon  you, 
I  would  exhort  you  to  march  out  and  ravage  tliem  yourselves,  and 
thus  show  to  the  Peloponnesians  that  for  them  at  least  ye  will  not 
truckle,  And  I  could  exhil)it  many  further  grounds  for  conlidently 
anticipating  success,  if  ye  will  only  be  willing  not  to  aim  at  increased 
dominion  when  we  are  in  the  niidst  of  war,  and  not  to  take  upon 
yourselves  new  self-imposed  risks;  for  I  have  ever  been  more  afraid 
of  our  own  blunders  than  of  tlie  plans  of  our  eneni}'.  But  these  are 
matters  for  future  discussion,  when  we  come  to  actual  operations: 
for  the  present,  let  us  dismiss  these  envoys  with  the  answer: — That 
we  will  permit  the  Megarians  to  use  our  markets  and  harbors,  if  the 
Lacediemonians  on  their  side  will  discontinue  their  (xenelasy  or) 
.summary  expulsions  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  from  their  own  ter- 
ritory— for  there  is  nothing  in  the  truce  to  prevent  either  one  or  the 
other:  That  we  will  leave  the  Grecian  cities  autonomous,  if  we  had 
them  as  autonomous  at  the  time  when  the  truce  was  made — and  aa 
soon  as  the  LacedaBinonians  sliall  grant  to  t/ieir  allied  cities  autonomy 
such  as  each  of  them  shall  freely  choose,  not  such  as  is  convenient  to 
Sparta:  That  while  we  are  ready  to  give  satisfaction  according  to  the 
truce,  we  will  not  begin  war,  liut  will  repel  those  who  do  begin  it. 
Such'is  the  reply  at  once  just  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  this  city. 
We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  that  war  h  inevitable:  the  more 
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cheerfully  we  accept  it,  the  less  vehement  sliall  we  find  our  enemies 
in  their  attack:  and  where  the  danger  is  greatest,  there  also  is  the 
final  honor  greatest,  both  for  a  state  and  lor  a  private  citizen.  As- 
suredly our  fathers,  when  they  bore  up  against  the  Persians— having 
no  such  means  as  we  possess  to  start  from,  and  even  compelled  to 
abandon  all  that  they  did  possess— both  repelled  the  invader  and 
^broui^'ht  matters  forward  to  our  actual  piteh,  more  by  advised  opera 
"  lion  Than  by  good  fortune,  r.nd  by  a  daring  courage  greater  than  their 
real  power.  We  ought  not  to  fall  short  of  them:  we  must  keep  oif 
our  enemies  in  every  way,  and  leave  an  unimpaired  power  to  our 

successors."  ^      .  ,     ,  i 

These  animating  encouragements  of  Perikles  carried  with  them  the 
majority  of  the  assembly,  i^o  that  answer  was  made  to  the  envoys, 
such  as  he  recommended,  on  each  of  the  i)articular  points  in  debate. 
It  was  announced  to  them,  moreover,  on  the  general  question  of 
peace  or  war,  that  the  Athenians  were  prepared  to  discuss  all  the 
grounds  of  complaint  against  them,  pursuant  to  the  truee,  by  equal 
and  amicable  arbitration— but  that  they  would  do  nothing  under 
authoritative  demand.  With  this  answer  the  envoys  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  an  end  was  put  to  negotiation. 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  account  of  Thucydides,  that  the  Athe- 
nian public  was  not  brought  to  this  resolution  without  much  reluc- 
tance, and  great  fear  of  the  eonscquenees,  especially  destruction  of 
property  in  Attica;  and  that  a, considerable  minority  took  opposition 
on  the  Megarian   decree— the  ground  skillfidly  laid  by  Sparta  for 
breaking  the  unanimitv  of  her'  enemy,  and  strengthening  the  party 
opposed  to  Perikles.    *But  we  may  also   decidedly  infer  from  the 
same   historian— especially   from    the    proceedings   of  Corinlh    and 
Sparta  as  he  sets  them   forth— that  Athens  could  not  liave  avoided 
the  war  without  such  an  abnegation  lK)th  of  dignity  and  power  as  no 
nation  under  any  government  will  ever  suhniit  to,  and  as  would  even 
have  left  her  without  decent  security  for  her  individual  rights.     To 
accept  the  war  tendered  to  her  was  a  matter  not  merely  of  priidence 
but  of  necessity:  the  tone  of  exaction  assumed  by  the  Spartan  envoys 
would  have  rendered  concession  a  mere  evidence  of  weakness  and 
fear.      As  the   account   of  Thucydides  bears  out   the   judgment  -of 
Perikles  on  this  important  point,^so  it  also  shows  us  that  Athens  was 
not  less  in  the  right  upon  the  received  principles  of  international 
dealing.     It  was  not  Athens  (as  the  Spartans  themselves  afterward 
(!ame  to  feel),  but  her  enemies,  who  broke  the  provisions  of  the  truce.^ 
by  encouraging  the  revolt  of  Poti(hea,  and  by  promising  invasion  of 
Attica;  it  \viis  not  Athens,  but  her  enemies,  who  after  thus  breaking 
the  truce,  made  a  string  of  exorbitant  demands,  in  order  to  get  up  as 
good  a  case  as  possible  for  war.     The  case  made  out  by  Perikles, 
justifying   the  war  on  grounds  both   of  right  and  prudence,   is   in 
nil  its  main  points  borne  out  by  the  impartial  vc^ice  of  'J'lnuydides. 
And  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  ambition  of  Athens  had  been 
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ereat   and  the  increase  of  her  power  marvelous   during  the  thirty 
five  years  between  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  and  the  Ihirty  years  truce» 
it  is  not  less  true  that  by  that  truce  she  lost  very  largely,  and  that 
she  acquired  nothing  to  ^compensate  such  loss  during  the  fourteen 
vears  between  the  truce  and  the  Korkyra^an  alliance.    The  policy  of 
i^erikles  had  not  been  one  of  foreign  aggrandizement,  or  of  mcreas- 
ino-  vexation  and  encroachment  toward  other  Grecian  powers.^    Even 
the  Korkyra^an  alliance  was  noway  courted  by  him,  and  was  m  truth 
accepted  with  paramount  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  existing 
truce-    while  the  circumstances,  out  of  which  that  alliance  grew, 
testify  a  more  forward  ambition  on  the  part  of  Corinth  than  on  that 
of  Athens,  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  Korkyra?an  naval  force.     It 
is  common  to  ascribe  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  ambition  ot 
Athens,  but  this  is  a  partial  view  of  the  case.     The  aggressive  sen- 
timent,  partly  fear,  partly  hatred,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponne- 
shns   who  w-ere  not  ignorant  that  Athens  desired  the  continuance  of 
peace   but  were  resolved  not  to  let  her  stand  as  she  was  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Thirty  years'  truce.     It  was  their  purpose  to  attack  her 
and  break  down  hcv  empire,  as  dangerous,  wrongiid,  and  anti  Uel- 
lenic      The  war  was  thus  partly  a  contest  oi  principle,  involving  the 
popular  proclamation  of  the  right  of  every  Grecian  state  to  autonomy 
!>cr.iiust  Athens:  partly  a  contest  of  power,  wlierein   Spartan  and 
Corinthian  ambition  was  not  less  conspicuous,  and  far  more  aggress- 
ive in  the  bef'*inning,  than  Athenian. 

Conformably  to  what  is  here  said,  the  first  blow  of  the  war  was 
struck   not  by  Athens,  but  against  her.     After  the  decisive  answer 


Peloponnesian  conieoemev,  tui;   mn^i^  i^w^iivt  i..t.«4.j   -.-    ■ ^^ -- 

in  force  though  there  was  no  formal  ])roclamation  ot  rupture.  A 
few  wrecks  passed  in  restricted  and  mistrustful  intercourse;  though 
individuals  who  passed  the  borders  did  not  yet  think  it  necessary  to 
take  a  herald  with  them,  as  in  time  of  actual  war.  Had  the  excess  of 
ambition  been  on  the  side  of  Athens  compared  with  her  enemies,  this 
was  the  time  for  her  to  strike  the  first  blow,  carrying  with  it  of  course 


while  the  (Usasirous  seiH-s  ui  julim^.i  c,^^.^^-^^^^^-,  — -  — --      ^ 

pieces  the  entrails  of  Hellas,  was  opened  by  her  enemy  and  her 

^"^TheTittle  town  of  Platsea,  still  hallowed  by  the  memorable  victory 
over  the  Persians  as  well  as  by  the  tutelary  consecration  received 
from  Pausanias,  was  the  scene  of  this  unforeseen  enterprise.  It 
8  ood  in  Boeotia,  immediately  north  of  Kith.'eron;  with  the  borders  of 
ittiea  on  o^ie  side,  and  the  Tlieban  territory  (from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  river  Asopus)  on  the  other:  the  distance  between 
Plat^a  and  Thebes  being  about  seventy  stadia,  or  eighi  niilei.  1  hough 
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Boeotian  by  descent,  the  Platieans  were  completely  separated  from 
the  Boeotian  league,  and  in  liearty  alliance  (as  well  as  qualified  com- 
munion of  civil  rights)  with  the  Athenians,  who  had  ])rotected  thcra 
against  the  bitter  enmity  of  Thebes  for  a  period  of  now  nearly  three  gen- 
erations. But  in  spite  of  this  long  proscription  the  Thebans,  as  chiefs 
of  the  Boeotian  league,  still  felt  themselves  wronged  b}'  the  separa- 
tion of  Platffia.  An  oligarchical  faction  of  wealthy  Plata*ans  espoused 
their  cause  with  a  view  of  subverting  the  democratical  government 
of  the  towni — of  destroying  its  leaders,  their  political  rivals — and  of 
establishing  an  oligarchy  with  themselves  as  the  chiefs.  Kaukleides, 
and  others  of  this  faction,  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy  w^ith 
Eurymachus  and  the  oligarchy  of  Thebes.  To  both  it  appeared  a 
tempting  prize,  since  war  was  close  at  hand,  to  take  advantage  of 
this  ambiguous  interval  before  w^atches  had  been  placed  and  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  state  of  war  commenced.  They  resolved  to  surprise 
the  town  of  Platiea  in  the  night,  during  a  period  of  religious  festival, 
in  order  that  the  population  might  be  most  completely  off  tlieir  guard. 
Accordingly,  on  a  raiuy  night  towards  the  close  of  March  431  B.C., 

a  body  of  rather  more  than  300  Theban  hopliies,  commanded  by  two 
of  the  Boeotarchs,  Pythangelus  and  Diemporus,  and  including  Eury- 
machus in  the  ranks,  presented  themselves  at  tlie  gale  of  Plata^a 
during  the  first  sleep  of  the  citizens.  Naukleides  and  his  partisans 
opened  the  gate  and  conducted  them  to  the  agora,  which  tliey  reached 
and  occupied  in  military  order  without  the  least  resistance.  The 
best  part  of  the  Tlieban  military  force  was  intended  to  arrive  at  Pla- 
tiea  by  break  of  day  in  order  to  support  them. 

Naukleides  and  his  friends,  following  the  instincts  of  political 
antipathy,  were  eager  to  conduct  the  Thebans  to  the  houses  of  their 
opponents,  the  democratical  leaders,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  bo 
seized  or  dispatched.  But  to  this  the  Thebans  would  not  consent. 
Believing  themselves  now^  masters  of  the  tow'n,  and  certain  of  a  large 
re-enforcement  at  daylight,  they  thought  they  could  overawe  the  citi- 
zens into  an  apparently  willing  acquiescence  in  their  terms,  without 
any  actual  violence.  They  wished,  moreover,  rather  to  soften  and 
justify  than  to  aggravate  the  gross  public  wrong  already  committed. 
Accordingly  their  herald  w^as  directed  to  invite  l)v  public  proclama- 
tion all  Piata^ans  w^ho  w^ere  willing  to  return  to  their  ancient  sym- 
pathies of  race  and  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  that  they  should 
come  forth  and  take  station  as  brethren  in  the  armed  ranks  of  the 
Thebans.  And  the  Platoians,  suddenly  I'oused  from  sleep  by  the 
astoundino:  news  that  their  iireat  enemv  was  master  of  the  town,  sup- 
posed  amidst  the  darkness  that  the  number  of  assailants  was  tar 
greater  than  the  reality:  so  that  in  spite  of  their  strong  attachment 
to  Athens,  they  thought  their  case  ho])eless,  and  began  to  open  nego- 
tiations. But  finding  out  soon,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  as  the  dis- 
cussion proceeded,  that  the  real  numbers  of  the  Thebans  were  not 

greater  than   could   be   dealt  with,  they  speedily  took  courage   and 
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determined  to  attack  them;  establishing  communication  with  each 

other  by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  their  private  houses,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  detected  in  moving  about  in  the  streets  or 
ways,  and  forming  barricades  with  w^agous  across  such  of  these  ways 

asAvere  suitable. 

A  little  before  da3'-break,  wiien  their  preparations  w^ere  fully  com- 
pleted, they  sallied  forth  from  their  houses  to  the  attack,  and  imme- 
diately came  to  close  quarters  with  the  Thebans.  The  latter,  still 
fancying  themselves  masters  of  the  town  and  relying  upon  a  satisfac- 
tory close  to  the  discussions  when  daylight  should  arrive,  now  found 
themselves  surprised  in  their  turn,  and  under  great  disadvantages. 
Having  been  out  all  night  under  a  heavy  rain,  they  w^ere  inclosed  in 
a  town  w^hich  they  did  not  know,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  muddy 
ways,  such  as  they  would  have  had  difficulty  in  tracking  out  even 
by  daylight.  Nevertheless,  on  finding  themselves  suddenly  assailed 
tiiey  got  as  wtU  as  they  could  into  close  order,  and  repelled  the  Pla- 
taeans  two  or  three  times.  The  attack  was  repeated  w  ith  loud  shouts, 
while  the  women  also  screamed,  howled,  and  threw  tiles  from  the 
flat-roofed  houses,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  became  dismayed  and 
broken.  But  flight  was  not  less  difficult  than  resistance;  for  they 
could  not  find  their  way  out  of  the  city,  and  even  the  gate  by  which 
they  entered,  the  only  one  open,  had  been  closed  by  a  Flal^an  citizen 
who  thrust  into  it  the  point  of  a  javelin  in  place  of  the  peg  whereby 
the  bar  w^as  commonly  held  fast.  Dispersed  about  the  city  and  pur- 
sued by  men  who  knew  every  inch  ol  the  ground,  some  ran  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  and  jumped  down  on  the  outside,  most  of  them  per- 
ishing in  the  attempt— a  few  others  escaped  through  an  unguarded 
gate  by  cutting  through  the  bar  with  a  hatchet  which  a  woman  gavo 
to  them— while  the  greater  number  ran  into  the  open  doors  of  a  large 
barn  or  building  in  conjunction  with  the  w^all,  mistaking  these  doora 
for  an  approach  to  the  town-gate.  They  were  here  blocked  up  with- 
out a  chance  to  escape,  and  the  Plataians  at  first  thought  of  setting 
fire  to  the  building.  But  at  length  a  convention  w^as  concluded, 
wiiereby  they,  as  w  ell  as  the  other  Thebans  in  the  city,  agreed  to 

surrender  at  discretion. 

Had  the  re-enforcements  from  Thebes  arrived  at  the  expected  hour, 
this  disaster  would  have  been  averted.  But  the  heavy  rain  and  dark 
night  retarded  their  whole  march,  wiiile  the  river  Asopus  was  so 
much  swollen  as  to  be  with  dilliculty  fordablc:  so  that  before  they 
reached  the  gates  of  Platiea,  their  comrades  within  were  either  slain 
or  captured.  Which  fate  had  befallen  them,  the  Thebans  without 
could  not  tell:  but  they  immediately  resolved  to  seize  what  they 
could  find,  persons  as  well  as  property,  in  the  Plata^an  territor}'  (no 
precautions  having  been  taken  as  yet  to  guard  against  the  perils  of 
war  by  keeping  within  the  walls)  in  order  that  they  might  have 
something  to  exchange  for  such  Thebans  as  were  prisoners.    Before 

this  step  could  be  executed,  iiowever,  a  herald  came  forth  from  tho 
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town  to  remonstrate  viWh  them  upon  tlieir  unholy  proceeding  in  hav- 
ing so  tiagrantly  violated  tlie  truce,  and  especially  to  warn  them  not 
to  do  any  wrong  without  the  walls.  If  they  retfred  witliout  intiiet- 
ijig  farther  mischief,  their  prisoners  witiiin  should  be  given  up  to 
them;  if  otherwise,  these  prisoners  would  be  slain  immidiately.  A 
convention  having  been  concluded  and  sworn  to  on  this  ba^is^  the 
Thebans  retired  without  any  active  measures. 

Such  at  least  was  the  Theban  aeeovuit  of  what  preceded  the  ir 
retirement.  But  the  Plata?ans  i^jive  a  different  statement;  denvins: 
that  they  had  made  any  categorical  promise  or  sworn  any  oath — aLd 
affirming  tliat  they  had  engaged  for  nothing  except  to  suspend  any 
decisive  step  witli  regard  to  tiie  prisoners,  until  discussion  had  been 
entered  into  to  see  if  a  satisfactorv  aui  cement  could  be  concluded. 

As  Thucydides  records  both  of  tliese  statements,  without  intimat- 
ing to  which  of  the  tw^o  he  himself  gave  the  preference,  we  may 
presume  that  both-of  them  found  credence  with  respectable  persons. 
The  Theban  story  is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable:  but  the  Platas- 
atts  appear  to  have  violated  the  underslanding.  even  upon  tlieir  own 
construction  of  it.  For  no  sooner  had  the  Thebjins  retired,  thnntliey 
(the  PTatacans)  hastily  brought  in  their  citizens  and  the  best  of  their 
movable  property  within  the  walls,  uud  tlun  slew  ail  their  prisoners 
forthwith,  without  even  entering  into  tin;  formalities  of  negotiation. 
The  prisoners  thus  put  to  death,  among  whom  Avas  Eurymac  bus  him- 
self, were  ISO  in  munber. 

On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Theban  assailants  rt  night,  a  mes- 
senger had  started  from  Platoea  to  carry  the  news  to  Athens:  a  second 
messenger  followed  him  to  report  the  victory  :ind  capture  of  the 
prisoners,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  achieved.  "^  "J  he  AtlKuinns  sent 
back  a  herald  v/ithout  delay,  enjoining  the  Plataans  to  take  no  step 
respecting  the  prisoners  until  consultation  should  be  had  with 
Athens.  Perikles  doubtless  feared  what  turned  out  to  be  the  fact; 
for  the  prisoners  had  bcQn  slain  before  his  messenger  could  airive. 
Apart  from  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and  looking  only  to  the 
received  ])ractice  of  ancient  warfare,  their  dest rut  tion  could  not  be 
deuounccd  as  unusually  cruel,  though  the  Thebans  afterward, 
w^hen  fortune  was  in  their  favor,  chose  to  designate  it  as  sucli.  But 
impartial  contemporaries  would  notice,  and  the  Athenians  in  par- 
ticular would  deeply  lament,  the  glaring  impolicy  of  the  act.  For 
Thebes,  the  best  thing  of  all  would  of  course  be  to  get  back  her  cap- 
tured citizens  forthwith;  but  next  to  that,  the  least  evil  would  be, 
to  hear  that  they  had  been  put  to  death.  In  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Plata?aus,  they  would  have  been  the  means  of  obt;\ining 
from  her  much  more  valuable  sacritices  than  their  lives,  considered 
as  a  portion  of  Theban  power,  wx're  worth:  so  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  imprisoned  citizens,  several  of  them  men  of 
rank  and  importance,— as  may  be  seen  by  the  past  conduct  of 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Koroneia,  and  by  tliut  of  Sparta  (hereafter 
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to  be  recounted)  after  the  taking  of  Sphakteria.  The  Platneans, 
obeying  the  simple  instinct  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  threw  away 
this  great  political  advantage,  which  the  more  long-sighted  Periides 
would  gladl}^  have  turned  to  recount. 

At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  sent  their  herald  to  Plataea,  they  also 
issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Boeotians  who  might  be  found  in  Attica; 

while  they  lost  no  lime  in  sending  forces  to  provision  Plaia^a  and 

placins:  it  on  the  fooiin2:  of  a  garrison  town,  removing  to  Athens  the 
old  men  and  sick,  with  the  women  and  children.  No  complaint  or 
discussion  respecting  the  recent  surprise,  was  thouglit  of  by  either 
party.  It  was  evident  to  both  that  tlie  war  was  now  actually  begun 
—that  nothins:  was  to  be  thought  of  except  the  means  of  carrying  it 
on— and  that  there  could  be  no  farther  personal  intercourse  except 
under  the  protection  of  hendds.  The  incident  at  Platsea,  striking  in 
all  its  points,  wound  up  all  parties  to  t»e  full  pitch  of  warlike 
excitement.  A  spirit  of  resolution  and  enterpise  was  abroad  every- 
where,  especially  among  those  younger  citizens,  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  actu:d  bitterness  of  w^ar,  whom  the  long  truce  but  just 

broken  had  raised  up.  Aiid  the  contagion  of  high-strung  feeling 
spread  from  the  leading  combatants  into  every  corner  of  Greece, 
manifesting  itself  partly  in  multiplied  oracles,  prophecies,  and  relig- 
ious legends  adapted  to  the  moment.  A  recent  earthquake  at  Delos, 
too,  as'  well  as  various  other  extraordinary  physical  phenomena, 
were  construed  as  prognostics  of  the  awful  struggle  impending— a 
period  fatally  marked  not  less  by  eclipses,  earthquakes,  drought, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  than  by  the  direct  calamities  of  w^ar. 

An  aggression  so  unwarrantable  as  the  assault  on  Platfca  tended 
doubtle's's  to  strengthen  the  unanimity  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  to 
silence  the  opponents  of  Perikles,  and  to  lend  additional  weight  to 
those  frequent  exhortations  whereby  the  great  statesman  was  wont 
to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  countr\Tnen.  Intelligence  was  sent 
around  to  forewarn  and  hearten  up  the  numerous  allies  of  Athens, 
tributary  as  w^ell  as  free.  The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Thessali*^ans,  Akarnanians,  and  ]SIcssenians  at  Naupaktus,  were  all 
insular— Chians.  Lesbians,  Korkyrseans,  and  Zakynthians.  To  the 
island  of  Kephallenia,  the  Athenians  sent  envoj^s,  but  it  was  not 
actually  acquired  to  their  alliance  until  a  few^  months  afterward. 
With  the  Akarnanians,  too,  their  connection  had  only  been  com- 
menced a  short  time  before,  seemingly  during  the  preceding  sum- 
nicr,   arising  out  of   the  circumstances  of  the  town  of  Argos  in 

Amphiloehia. 

That  town,  situated  on  the  southern  const  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf, 
was  oriixinally  occupied  by  a  nortion  of  the  Ampliilochi,  a  non- 
Hellenic  tribt\  whose  lineaue  apparently  was  something  intermediate 
between  Akarnanians  and  Epirots.  Some  colonists  from  Ambrakia, 
having  been  admitted  as  co-residents  w  ith  the  Amphilochian  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town,  presently  expelled  them,  and  retained  the  town 
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TV'itli  its  territory  exclusively  for  themselves.  The  expelled  inhabi- 
tar.ts,  fniterniziuu:  uith  their  fellow -tribes  around  as  wtU  as  with  tJie 
Aknrnunians,  looked  out  for  the  means  of  restoralion;  and  in  cider 
to  obtain  it,  invited  the  nssistance  of  Athens.  Accordingly,  the 
Atlienians  sent  an  expedition  of  thirty  triremes  under  Phormio, 
"who,  joining  tlie  Amphilochinns  and  Akarnanians,  attju  kcd  aiidcnr- 
ried  Argos,  reduced  the  Ambrakiots  to  slavery,  and  restored  the 
town  to  the  Amphiloehians  and  Akarnanians.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  alliance  of  the  Akarnanians  with  Athens  was  first  con- 
cluded, and  that  their  personal  attachment  to  the  Athenian  admiral 
Phormio  connnenced. 

The  numerous  subjects  of  Athens,  whose  contributions  stood 
emb(^died  in  the  annual  tribute,  w^ere  distributed  all  over  find  around 
the  iEgean,  including  all  the  islands  noith  of  Krete,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mclos  and  Theraf  Moreover  the  eknieuts  of  force  collected 
in  Athens  itself  were  fully  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  so  great  an 
empire.  Perikles  could  make  a  report  to  his  countrymen  of  300  tri- 
remes tit  for  active  service;  1200  horsemen  and  hoise-bowmen;  1600 
bowmen;  and  the  great  force  of  all.  not  less  tlian  29,000  liO])litcs — 
mostly  citizens,  but  in  part  also  metics.  The  chosen  portion  of  these 
hoplites,  both  as  to  age  and  as  to  equipment,  were  13,000  in  number; 
wisile  the  remaining  16,000,  including  the  elder  and  younger  citizens 
and  the  metics,  did  crarrison  dutv  on  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Pei- 
ra?us — on  the  long  line  of  wall  which  connected  Athens  both  with 
Peiraetis  and  Phalerum — and  in  the  various  fortified  posts  both  in 
and  out  of  Attica.  In  addition  to  these  large  nnlitary  and  naval 
forces,  the  city  possessed  in  the  acropolis  an  accumulated  treasure  of 
coined  silver  amounting  to  not  less  than  6,000  talents,  or  about 
£1,400,000,  derived  from  annual  laying  by  of  tribute  from  the  allies 
and  perhaps  of  other  revenues  besides.  The  treasure  had  at  one  time 
been  as  large  as  9,700  talents,  or  about  £2,230,000,  but  the  cost  of 
the  recent  religious  and  architectural  decorations  at  Athens,  as  well 
as  the  siege  of  Potida^a,  had  reduced  it  to  6, COO.  ^Moreover  the  acro- 
polis and  the  tem]>Ies  throughout  the  city  were  rich  in  votive  offer- 
ings, deposits,  sacred  plate,  and  silver  implements  for  the  processions 
and  festivals,  etc.,  to  an  amount  estimated  at  more  than  500  talents, 
wliile  the  great  svatue  of  the  goddess  recently  set  up  by  Pheidias  in 
the  Parthenon,  composed  of  ivory  and  gold,  included  a  quantity  of 
the  latter  metal  not  less  than  40  talents  in  weight — equal  in  value  to 
more  than  400  talents  of  silver — and  all  of  it  so  arranged  that  it  could 
be  taken  off  from  the  statue  at  pleasure.     In  alluding  to  these  sacred 

va]ual)les  amontr  the  resources  of  the  state,  Perikles  spoke  of  them 

only  as  open  to  be  so  applied  in  case  of  need,  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  replacing  them  during  the  first  season  of  prosperity,  just  as  the 
Corinthians  had  proposed  to  borrow  from  Delphi  and  Olympia. 
Besides  the  hoard  thus  actually  in  hand,  there  came  in  a  large  annual 
revenue,  amounting  under  the  single  head  of  tribute  from  the  sub- 
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lect  allies,  to  600  talents,  equal  to  about  £138,000;  besides  all  other 
Items,  making  up  a  general  total  of  at  least  1000  talents,  or  about 

£230,000. 

To  this  formidable  catalogue  of  means  for  w^ar,  were  to  be  added 
Other  items  not  less  important,  but  which  did  not  admit  of  being 
wei2:lied  and  numbered;  the  unrivalled  maritime  skill  and  discipline 
of  the  seamen— -the  democratieal  sentiment,  alike  fervent  and  unani- 
mous, of  the  general  mass  of  citizens — and  the  superior  development 
of  directing  intelligence.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  enemy 
had  indeed  on  his^side  an  irresistible  land-force,  but  scarcely  any- 
thing else— few  ships,  no  trained  seamen,  no  funds,  no  powers  of 
combination  or  headship— we  may  be  satisfied  that  there  were  ample 
materials  for  an  orator  like  Perikles  to  draw  an  encouraging  picture 
of  the  future.  He  could  depict  Athens  as  holding  Peloponnesus 
under  siege  by  means  of  her  navy  and  a  chain  of  insular  posts,  and 
he  could  guarantee  success  as  the  sure  reward  of  persevering, 
orderly,  and  wx'll-cousidered  exertion,  combined  with  firm  endurance 
under  a  period  of  temporary,  but  unavoidable  suffering;  and  com- 
bined too  with  another  con'lition  hardly  less  difficult  for  Athenian 
temper  to  comply  with— absiinence  from  seductive  speculations  of 
distant  enterprise^ while  their  force  was  required  by  the  necessities  of 
war  near  home.  But:  such  prospects  were  founded  upon  a  long- 
sighted calculation,  looking  beyond  immediate  loss  and  therefore 
ili-calculated  to  take  hold  of  ihe^nind  of  an  ordinary  citizen— or  at 
any  rate  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  for  the  moment  by  the  pressure  of 
actual  hardshij).  Moreover  the  best  which  Perikles  could  promise 
was  a  successful  resistance — the  unimpaired  maintenance  of  that 
great  empire  to  which  Athens  had  become  accustomed;  a  policy 
purely  conservative,  without  any  stimulus  from  the  hope  of  positive 
acquisition— and  not  only  without  the  sympathy  of  other  states,  but 
with  feelings  of  simple  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  most  of  her  allies 
— of  strong  hostility  everywhere  else. 

On  all  these  latter  points  the  position  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance 
was  far  more  encouraging.  So  powerful  a  body  of  confederates  had 
never  been  got  together— not  even  to  resist  Xerxes.  Not  only  the 
entire  strength  of  Peloponnesus  (except  Argeians  and  Achseans,  both 
of  whom  were  neutral  at  first,  though  the  Achaean  town  of  Pellene 
joined  even  at  the  beirinning,  and  all  the  rest  subsequently)  was 
brought  together,  but  also  the  Megarians,  Boeotians,  Phokians,  Opun- 
tian  Lokrians,  Ambrakiots,  Leukadians,  and  Anaktorians.  Among 
these,  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikyon,  Pellene,  Elis,  Ambrakia,  and  Leu- 
kas  furnished  maritime  force,  wiiile  the  Boeotians,  Phokians,  and 
Lokrians  supplied  cavalry.  Many  of  these  cities  however  supplied 
hoplites  besides;  but  the  remainder  of  the  confederates  furnished  hop- 
lites only.  It  was  upon  this  latter  force,  not  omitting  the  powerful 
Boeotian  cavalry,  that  the  main  reliance  was  placed ;  especially  for 
the  first  and  most  important  operation  of  the  war— the  devastation 
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of  Attica.  Bound  together  by  the  strongest  common  feeling  of 
active  antipathy  to  Athens,  the  whole  confederacy  was  full  of  hope 
and  confidence  for  this  immediate  forward  march— gratifying  at  once 
both  to  their  hatred  and  to  their  love  of  plunder,  by  the  hand  of 

destruction  laid  upon  the  richest  country  in  Greece— and  presenting 
a  chance  even  of  terminating  the  war  at  once,  if  the  pride  of  the 
Athenians  should  be  so  intolerably  stung  as  to  provoke  them  to  come 
out  and  tight.  Certainty  of  immediate  success,  at  the  first  outset — a 
common  purpose  to  be  accomplished  and  a  common  enemy  to  be  put 
down,  with  favorable  sympathies  throughout  Gieece— all  these  cir- 
cumstances filled  the  Pcloponncsians  with  sanguine  hopes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  And  the  general  persuasion  was,  that  Athens, 
even  if  not  reduced  to  submission  by  the  first  invasion,  could  not 
possibly  hold  out  more  than  tw^o  or  three  summers  against  the  repeti- 
tion ot''  this  destructive  process.  Strongly  did  this  confidence  con- 
trast with  the  proud  and  resolute  submission  to  necessity,  not  without 
desponding  anticipations  of  the  result,  which  reigned  among  the 
auditors  of  Perikles. 

But  though  the  Pcloponncsians  entertained  confident  belief  of 
carrying  their  point  by  simple  land  campaign,  they  did  not  neglect 
auxiliary  preparations  for  naval  and  prolonged  war.  The  Lacedie- 
mouiaus  resolved  to  make  up  the  naval  force  already  existing  among 
themselves  and  their  allies  to  an  aggregate  of  500  triremes;  chiefiy 
by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  Dorian  cities  on  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
coast.  Upon  each  of  them  a  specific  contribution  was  imposed, 
together  with  a  given  contingent;  orders  being  transmitted  to  them 
to  make  such  preparations  silently  without  any  immediate  declara- 
tion of  hostility  against  Athens,  and  even  without  refusing  for  the 
present  to  admit  any  single  Athenian  ship  into  their  harbors.  Besides 
^  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  laid  their  schemes  for  sending  envoys  to 
^  the  Persian  king  and  to  other  barbaric  powers — a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  melancholy  revolution  in  Grecian  affairs,  when  that  poten- 
tate whom  the  common  arm  of  Greece  had  so  hardly  repulsed  a  few 
years  before,  was  now  invoked  to  bring  the  Phoenician  fieet  again 
into  the  ^'gean  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  however  without  delay  was  the  primary 
object  to  be  accomplished;  and  for  that  the  Lacediemonians  issued 
circular  orders  immediately  after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Platsea. 
Though  the  vote  of  the  allies  w\as  requisite  to  sanction  any  war,  yet 
when  that  vote  had  once  been  passed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  upon 
themselves  to  direct  all  the  measures  of  execution.  Two  thirds  of 
the  hoplites  of  each  confederate  city— apparently  two  thirds  of  a  cer- 
tain assumed  rating  for  which  the  city  was  held  liable  in  the  books 
of  the  confederacy,  so  that  the  Boeotians  and  others  who  furnished 
cavalry,  were  not  constrained  to  send  two  thirds  of  their  entire  force 
of  hoplites — were  summoned  to  be  present  on  a  certain  day  at  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  provisions  and  equipment  for  an  expedition 
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of  some  length.  On  the  dav  named,  the  entire  force  was  found  duly 
assembled.  The  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  taking  the  command, 
addressed  to  the  comma nders^and  principal  officers  from  each  city  a 
discourse  of  solemn  warning  as  well  as  encouragement.  His  remarks 
WTre  directed  chiefly  to  abate  the  tone  of  sanguine  over-confidence 
which  reigned  in  the  armv.  After  adverting  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
occasion,  the  mighty  impulse  agitating  all  Greece,  and  the  general 
good  wishes  which  accompanied  them  against  an  enemy  so  much 
hated— he  admonished  them  not  to  let  their  great  superiority  of  num- 
bers and  bravery  seduce  them  into  a  spirit  of  rash  disorder.  '*  We 
;  are  about  to  attack  (he  said)  an  enemy'admirably  equipped  in  every 
'  way,  so  that  we  may  expect  certainly  that  they  will  come  out  and 
fight,  even  if  they  be  not  now  actually  on  the  march  to  meet  us  at 
the  border,  at  least  when  they  see  us  in  their  territory  ravaging  and 
destroying  their  property.  All  men  exposed  to  any  unusual  indig- 
nity become  incensed,  and  act  more  under  passion  than  under  calcu- 
lation, when  it  is  actually  brought  under  their  eyas:  much  more  will 
the  Athenians  do  so,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  empire,  and  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  others  rather  than  to  see  their  own  so  treated." 

Immediately  on  the  army  being  assembled,  Archidamus  sent  Mele- 
slppus  as  envoy  to  Athens *^to  announce  the  coming  invasion,  being 
Still  in  hopes  that  the  Athenians  would  yield.  But  a  resolution  had 
been  already  adopted,  at  the  instance  of  Perikles,  to  receive  neither 
herald  nor  ^envoy  from  the  Lacedaemonians  when  once  their  army 
was  on  its  march:  so  that  Melesippus  was  sent  back  without  even 
being  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  the  terri- 
tory before  sunset,  with  guides  to  accompany  him  and  prevent  him 
from  addressing  a  word  to  any  one.  On  parting  from  his  guides  at 
the  border,  Melesippus  exclaimed,  with  a  solemnity  but  too  accu- 
rately justified  by  the  event— '' This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of 
many  calamities  to  the  Greeks." 

Archidamus,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  his  Inst  envoy  was  made 
known  to  him,  continued  his  inarch  from  the  isthmus  into  Attica— 
wiiieh  territory  he  entered  by  the  road  of  ffinoe,  the  frontier  Athe- 
nian fortress  of  Attica  toward  Boeotia.  His  march  was  slow,  and  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  regular  attack  on  the  fort  of  (Enoe, 
which  had  been  put  into  so  good  a  state  of  defense,  that  after  all  the 
various  modes  of  assault,  in  which  the  Lacedccmonians  were  not 
skillful,  had  been  tried  in  vain— and  after  a  delny  of  several  days 
before  the  place — he  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  attempt. 

The  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  king— his  mul- 
tiplied delays,  first  at  the  isthmus,  next  in  the  march,  and  lastly 
before  (Enoe— were  all  offensive  to  the  fiery  impatience  of  the  army, 
who  were  loud  in  their  murmurs  against  him.  He  acted  upon  the 
calculation  already  laid  down  in  his  discourse  at  Sparta— that  the 
highly  cultivated  soil  of  Attica  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostage 
for  the   pacitic  dispositions  of  the  xVthcuians,  w^ho  would  be  more 
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likely  to  yield  when  devastation,  though  not  yet  inflicted,  was  never- 
theless impending  and  at  their  doors.  In  this  point  of  view  a  little 
delay  at  the  border  was  no  disadvantage;  and  perhaps  tlie  partisans 
ot  peace  at  Athens  may  have  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  it  would 
enable  them  to  prevail. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  a  moment  full  of  difficulty  to  Pei  i- 
kles  at  Athens.  He  had  to  proclaim  to  all  the  proprietors  in  Aitica 
the  painful  truth,  that  they  must  prepare  to  see  their  lands  and 
houses  overrun  and  ruined;  and  that  their  persons,  families  and 
movable  property  must  be  brought  in  for  safety  either  to  Athens  or 
to  one  of  the  forts  in  the  territory— or  carried  across  to  one  of  tlie 
neighbormg  islands.  It  would  indeed  make  a  favorable  impression 
when  he  told  them  that  Archidamus  w^as  liis  own  famil}^  friend  vet 
only  withm  such  limits  as  consisted  with  duty  to  the  city  in  case 
therefore  the  invaders,  while  ravaging  Attica,  should  receive  instruc- 
tion to  spare  his  own  lands,  he  would  forthwith  make  them  over  to 
the  state  as  public  property.  Such  a  case  was  likely  enough  to  arise 
jf  not  from  the  personal  feeling  of  Archidamus,  at  least'' from  the 
deliberate  maneuver  of  the  Spartans,  who  would  seek  thus  to  set  the 
Athenian  public  against  Perikles,  as  they  hnd  tried  to  do  before  bv 
demanding  the  banishment  of  the  sacrilegious  Alkma^onid  race.  But 
though  this  declaration  from   Perikles  would   doubtkv-s  provoke  a 

hearty  cheer,  yet  the  lesson  which  he  had  to  inculcate— not  simply 

for  admission  as  prudent  policy,  but   for  actual   i)ractice— was  one 
revolting  alike  to  the  immediate  interest,  the  dignity   and  the  svm- 
pathies  of  his  countrymen.     To  see  their  lands  all  rava^'cd    without 
raising  an  arm  to  defend  them— to  carry  away  their  wiv?s  and  fami- 
hes,  and  to  desert  and  dismantle  their  count rv  residences  as  they  had 
done  during  the  Persian  invasion— all  in  the  confidence  of  compensa- 
tion m  other  ways  and  of  remote  ultimate  success— were  recommen- 
dations which  probably  no  one  but  Perikles  could  have  hoped  to 
enforce.     They   were,     moreover,     the    more    painful    to    execute 
inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  citizens  Imd  very  generally  retained  tlie 
habits  of  residing  permanently,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  the  various 
demes  ot  Attica;  many  of  which  still  preserved  their  temples    their 
festivals  their  local  custcmis,  and  their  limited  municipal  autonomv 
handed  down  from  the  day  when  they  had  once  been  independent  of 
Alliens.     It  was  but  recently  that  the  farming,  the  comforts  and  the 
ornaments,  thus  distributed  over  Attica,  had  been  restored  from  the 
rum  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and   brought  to  a  higher  pitch  of 

improvement  than  ever.  Yet  the  fruits  of  this  labor,  and  the  scenes 
ot  these  local  affections,  were  now  to  be  again  deliberately  abandoned 
to  a  new  aggressor,  and  exchanged  for  the  utmost  privation  and  dis- 
comfort.  Archidamus  might  well  doubt  whether  the  Athenians 
would  nerve  themselves  up  to  the  pitch  of  resolution  necessary  for 
this  distressing  step,  when  it  came  to  the  actual  crisis;  and  whether 
they  would  not  constrain  Perikles  against  his  will  to  make  proposi- 
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tions  for  peace.  His  delay  on  the  border,  ond  postponement  of 
actual  devastation,  gave  the  best  chance  for  such  propositions  to  be 
made-  thou-h,  as  this  calculation  was  not  realized,  the  army  raised 
plausible  coniplaints  against  him  for  having  allowed  the  Athenians 
time  to  save  so  much  of  their  property.  ,,.,., 

From  all  parts  of  Attica  tlie  residents  flockea  wiuiin  the  spacious 
walls  of  Athens,  which  now  served  as  sheltei;  for  the  i\«^f  ^kss^  like 
Silamis  forty-nine  years  before— entire  faiinlies  wi  h  all  their  mo\<i- 
ble  property,  and  even  with  the  woodwork  of  their  houses.  ^  Inc 
sheen  and  cattle  were  conveyed  to  Euboea  and  the  other  adjmning 
islands  Thouirh  a  few  among  the  fugitives  obtained  dwellings  or 
reception  from  "friends,  the  greater  number  were  compelled  to  encamp 
in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  city  and  Peiraeus,  or  in  and  around  tne 
numerous  temples  of  the  city-aiways  excepting  the  acropoas  and 
the  Eleusinion,  which  were  at  all  times  strictly  closed  to  profane 
occupants.  But  even  the  ground  cal  ed  ^/^^/^^to^^/^^/i  mimed^^^^^ 
under  the  acropolis,  which  by  an  ancient  and  ominous  tradition  ^^as 
nterdicted*  to  human  abode  was  made  use  of  under  the  present 

iiecessitv      Many  too  placed  their  families  in  the  towers  and  recesses 
of  the  city  walls,  or  in  sheds,  cabins,  tents,  or  even  tubs,  disposed 
a lono-  the  course  of  the  long  walls  to  Peineus.     In  spite  of  so  serious 
n  accumulation  of  losses  and  hardsiiips,  the  glorious  endurance  of 
;^ir  fathers  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  was  f.uthfuUy  copied    and  copied 
too  under  more  honorable  circumstances,  since  at  that  time  there 
ad  been  no  option  possible;  whereas  the   marc:h  ot^  Archidamus 
d^ht    perhaps   now   have   been    arrested    by  submissions,   ruinous 
ah'ed   o  Athenian  dignity,  yet  not  inconsistent  witn  the  seeurity  of 
Athens  divested  of  her  rank  and  power.     Such  submissions,  if  sug- 
gested as  thev  probably  may  have  been  by  the  party  opposed  to  Pen- 
lies   found  no  echo  among  the  suffering  population. 

tfter  havin-  spent  several  days  before  (Enoe  without  either  taking 
t'u  fort  or  r'M?eiviM£-  any  message  from  the  Atheiuans,  Arcludamu^ 
mlirSd^  on^d  tl  eLsIs  aSd  the  Thnasian  i^n-.i^^ 
miildle  of  June,  eishty  days  after  tlie  surprise  of  PI  itjsa.  His  armj 
^'as  ofirrelisti!  le  Wee,  not  less  than  60,000  hopi.tes.  according  to 
J  itsiatcnent  of  PluUirch,  or  of  100,000  according:  to  others.  Con- 
Sleriu,  the  tu.mber  of  constituent  aliies,  the  strong  Ic.mgb^^^^^^^^^^ 


eiv-.lrv'and  li-ht'-arnied  also.  But  since  Thacydides,  though  COliv 
mra  v.ir  full  in  his  account  of  this  march,  has  stated  no  gcnend 
?ot'd!  we  may  presume  that  he  had  lieard  none  upon  whicL  he  could 

^"^  Xs  the  Anienians  had  made  no  movement  toward  peace,  Archida- 
nitH  -imlch  5  that  they  would  come  forth  to  meet  „m  in  the  fertile 
Sldaof  ElSuadTlxria,  which  was  the  first  portion  ol  terntory 
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that  he  sat  down  to  ravage.  Yet  no  Athenian  force  appeared  to 
oppose  him,  except  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  ^vho  were  repulsed  in  a 
skinnisli  near  the  small  lakes  called  Kheiti.     Having  laid  waste  this 

pLun  without  any  serious  opposition,  Archidanuis  did  not  tliink  lit 
to  pursue  tlie  straight  road  which  from  Thria  conducted  directly  to 
Athens  across  the  ridge  of  Mount  ^Egaleos,  but  turned  off  to  the 
eastward,  leaving  that  mountain  on  his  right  hand  uniil  he  came  to 
Kropeiii,  where  he  crossed  a  portion  of  the  line  of  ^Egalcos  over  to 
.vcharnje.  He  w^as  here  about  seven  miles  from  Alliens,  on  a 
declivity  sloping  down  into  the  plain  whicli  stretclies  wcsterlv  and 
north-westerly  from  Athens,  and  visible  from  the  cily  walls.  'Hero 
Jie  encami)ed,  keeping  his  army  in  i)erfect  order  for  battle,  but  at  the 
same  lime  intending  to  damage  and  ruin  the  j^.iace  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. ^  Acharmie  Avas  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  demes 
in  Attica,  furnishing  no  less  than  8,0(H)  hoplites  to  the  national  line 
and  flonnshmg  as  well  by  its  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  as  by  iis  pecu- 
liar abundance  of  charcoal-burning  from  the  forests  of  ilex  on  th.e 
ne3ghb(jring  hills.  Moreover,  if  \\c  are  to  believe  Arist(iphanrs,  the 
Acliarniun  proprietors  wave  not  merely  sturdy  "hearts  of  oak  "'  but 
peculiarly  vehement  and  irritable.     It  illustrates  the  condition  of  a 

Grecian  territory  under  invasion,  when  we  Und  this  ereat  deme— 
which  could  not  have  contained  less  than  12,(J(;0  free  inhabitants  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  wuth  at  least  an  equal  number  of  slave>— 
completely  deserted.  Archidamus  calculated  that  when  the  Athe- 
nians actually  saw^  his  troops  so  close  to  their  city,  carivmg  lire  and 
sword  over  their  wealthiest  canton,  their  indiimation  vrouid  become 
uncontrollable,  and  they  would  march  out  forthwith  to  battle.  The 
Acharnian  proprietors  especially  (he  thought)  would  be  foremost  in 
inflaming  this  temper  and  insisting  upon  protection  to  their  own 
properties— or  if  the  remaining  citizens  refused  to  march  out  alor<' 
Avith  them,  they  would,  after  having  been  thus  left  undefended  lo 
ruin,  become  discontented  and  indifferent  to  the  general  weal. 

Though  his  calculation  was  not  realized,  it  was  nevdtheless 
founded  upon  most  rational  grounds.  Wiiat  Archidamus  anticipau  d 
was  on  the  point  of  happening,  and  nothing  prevented  it  exec  pt  the 
personal  ascendency  of  Periklcs,  strainecrto  its  very  utmost.  t\o 
long  as  the  invading  army  was  engaged  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  the 
Athenians  had  some  faint  hope  thai  it  might  (like  Tleistoaiiax  four- 
teen years  before)  advance  no  farther  into  the  interior.  But  when  it 
came  to  Acliarnce,  witliin  sight  of  the  city  walls— when  the  rava<'ers 
were  actually  seen  destroying  buildings,  fruit-trees,  and  crojis  in^'tho 
piam  of  Athens,  a  sight  strange  to  every  Athenian  eye,  except  lo 
those  very  old  men  wdio  recollected  the  Persian  invasion— the  exas- 
peration of  the  general  body  of  citizens  rose  to  a  pitch  never  before 
known.  The  Acharnians  first  of  all— next  the  voulhful  citizens  gen- 
erally—became madly  clamorous  for  arming  and  going  forth  toliuht. 
Knowing  well  their  own  great  strength,  but  less  correctly  informed 
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of  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  they  felt  confident  that  victory- 
was  within  their  reach.  Groups  of  citizens  were  everywhere  gath- 
ered too-ether,  angrily  debating  the  critical  question  of  the  moment; 
while  the  usual  concomitants  of  excited  feeling—oracles  and  jjrophe- 
cies  of  diverse  tenor,  many  of  them  doubtless  promising  success 
against  the  enemy  at  Acharnse— were  eagerly  caught  up  and  circu- 

'  In  this  inflamed  temper  of  the  Athenian  mind,  Perikles  was  natu- 
rallv  the  <>"rcat  object  of  complaint  and  wrath.  He  was  denounced 
as  the  caiise  of  all  the  existing  suffering.  He  was  reviled  as  a  cow- 
ard for  not  leading  out  the  citizens  to  flght,  in  his  capacHy  of  general. 
The  rational  convictions  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  war  and  the  only 
practicable  means  of  carrving  it  on,  which  his  repeated  speeches  had 
nnplanted,  seemed  to  be  altogether  forgotten.  This  burst  of  spori- 
taneous  discontent  was,  of  course,  fomented  by  the  numerous  politi- 
cal enemies  of  Perikles.  and  particularly  by  Kleon,  now  rising  into 
importance  as  an  opposition  speaker;  whose  talent  for  invective  was 
thus  tirst  exercised  under  the  auspices  of  the  higii  «'istocratical  party, 
as  well  as  of  an  eixcited  public.  But  no  manifestations,  how^ever  vio- 
lent could  disturb  either  the  judgment  or  the  tirmness  of  Perikles. 
He  iistei^.ed  unmoved  to  all  the  declarations  made  against  him,  reso- 
lutely refusing  to  convene  any  public  assemi»ly,  or  any  meeting 
invested  with  an  authorized  character,  under  the  present  irritated 
temper  of  the  citizens.  It  appears  that  he  as  general,  or  rather  the 
Board  of  the  Generals  among  whom  he  w^as  one,  must  have  been 
invested  constitutionally  with  the  power  not  only  of  calling  the 
Ekkiesia  when  tliev  thought  fit,  but  also  of  pre\  enting  it  from  meet- 
in'^  and  of  postponino;  even  those  regular  meetings  which  commonly 
took  place  at  fixed  times,  four  times  in  the  prytany.  No  assembly 
accordinglv  took  place,  and  the  violent  exasperation  of  the  people 
wasthusVcvenled  from  realizing  itself  in  any  rash  public  resolution. 
That  Periklcs  should  have  held  firm  against  this  raging  force,  is  but 
one  amon"-  the  manv  honorable  poinfs  in  his  political  character:  but 
it  is  far  less  wonderful  than  the  fact  that  his  refusal  to  call  tlie  Ekkie- 
sia w^as  eflicacious  to  prevent  the  Ekkiesia  from  being  held.     The 

entire  body  of  Athenians  were  now  assembled  within  the  walls,  and 

if  he  refused  to  convoke  the  Ekkiesia,  they  might  easily  have  met  m 
the  Pynx  without  him;  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  diflicult  at 
such  a  juncture  to  provide  plausible  justification.  The  inviolable 
respect  wdiich  the  Athenian  people  manifested  on  this  occasion  for 
the  forms  of  their  democratical  constitution— assisted  doubtless  by 
their  loucr-established  esteem  for  Perikles,  yet  opposed  to  an  excite- 
ment alike  intense  and  pervading,  and  to  a  demand  apparently  rea- 
sonable, in  so  far  as  regarded  the  calling  of  an  assembly  for  discussion 
—is  one  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  their  history. 

While  Perikles  thus  decidedly  forbade  any  general  march  out  for 
battle  be  sought  to  prpvide  as  much  employment  as  possible  tor  the 
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compressed  eagerness  of  the  citizens.  The  cav:ri:y  ^-cre  sent  forth, 
together  with  the  Thessaliau  cuvahy,  their  allic  s.  tor  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  excursions  of  the  enemy's  light  tioops,  and  protect- 
ino-  tlie  hiiids  near  the  city  from  plunder.    At  the  same  time  he  fitted 

oul  a  powerful  expedition,  which  sailed  forth  to  ravage  Peloponne- 
sus, even  while  the  invaders  were  yet  in  Attica.  Archidamus,  after 
having  remained  engaged  in  the  devastation  of  Acharna?  long  enough 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  Athenians  would  not  hazard  a  hattle, 
turned  away  from  Athens  in  a  north-westerly  direction  toward  the 
denies  between  Mount  Brilessus  and  Mount  Parnes,  on  the  road  pass- 
ing through  Dekeleia.  The  army  continued  ravaging  these  districts 
until  thcii-  i)rovisions  w^erc  exhausted,  and  then  quitted  Attica  by  the 
north-western  road  near  Oropus,  which  brought  them  into  Boeotia. 
As  the  Oropians,  though  not  Athenians,  were  yet  dependent  upon 
Athens— the  district  of  Graea,  a  portion  of  their  territory,  was  laid 
waste;  after  which  the  army  dispersed  nnd  retired  back  to  their 
respective  homes.  It  would  seem  that  they  quitted  Attica  toward 
the  end  of  July,  living  remained  in  the  country  between  thirty  and 

f ortv  days.  ,  .         -r»  j 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  expedition,  imder  Karkinus,  Proteas,  and 

Sokrates,  joined  by  fifty  Korkyraean  ships  and  by  some  other  allies, 

sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  landing  in  various  parts  to  inflict  dam- 

i\ov,   and  among  other  places  at  :Methone  ^lodon),  on  the  south-west- 

orn' peninsula  of  the  Lacedamionian  territory.     Tiie  place,  neither 

^tror«''  nor  well-uanisoned,  would  have  been  carried  with  Uttle  dith- 

ctiUvJiiid  not  Brasidas,  the  son  of  Tellis— a  gallant  Spartan  now 

mentioned  for  the  first  time,  but  destined   to  great  celebrity  after- 

^avj—^vho  happened  to  be  on  guard  at  a  neighboring  post,  thrown 

himself  into  it  with  100  men  by  a  rapid  movement,  before  the  dis- 

persed  Athenian  troops  could  be  brought  together  to  prevent  him. 

He  infused  such  courage  into  the  defenders  of  the  place  that  every 

attack  was  repelled,  and  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  re-embark— an 

act  of  provN^ess  which  procured  for  him  the  first  public  honors 
bestowed  by  the  Spartans  during  this  war.  Sailing  northward  along 
the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  landed  again  on  the 
coast  of  Elis,  a  little  south  of  the  promontory  called  Cape  Ichthys: 
they  ravaged  the  territory  for  two  days,  defeating  both  the  troops  m 
the  neighborhood  and  300  chosen  men  from  the  central  Eleian  terri- 
torv  Strong  winds  on  a  harborless  coast  now^  induced  the  captains 
to  sail  with  most  of  the  troops  round  Cape  Ichthys,  in  order  to  reach 
the  harbor  of  Pheia  on  the  northern  side  of  it;  while  the  i\Iessenian 
hoplhes  marching  by  land  across  the  promontory,  attacked  Pheia  and 
carried  it  by  assault.  AVhen  the  fleet  arrived,  all  were  re-embarked 
—the  full  force  of  Elis  being  under  march  to  attack  them.  They 
then  sailed  northward,  landing  on  various  other  spots  to  commit 
devastation  until  they  reached  Solliur?>,  a  Corinthian  settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Akaruania.     They  captured  this  place,  which  they 
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handed  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Akarnanian  town 
of  Palaerus — as  w^ell  as  Astakus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  des- 
pot Euarchus,  and  enrolled  the  town  as  a  member  of  the  Athenian 
alliance.  From  hence  they  passed  over  to  Kephallenia,  which  they 
were  fortunate  enough  also  to  acquire  as  an  ally  of  Athens  without 
any  compulsion — v.ith  its  four  distinct  towns  or  districts.  Pales, 
Kranii,  Same,  and  Prone.  These  various  operations  took  up  near 
three  months  from  al)Out  the  beginning  of  July,  so  that  they  returned 
to  Athens  toward  the  close  of  Sept^ember — the  beginning  of  the 
wunter  half  of  the  3'ear,  according  to  the  distribution  of  Thucydides. 

This  was  not  the  only  maritime  expedition  of  the  summer.  ^  Thirty 
more  triremes,  under  Kleopompus,  were  sent  through  the  Euripus  to 
the  Lokrian  coast  opposite  to  the  northern  part  of  Eul)oea.  Some 
disembarkations  were  made,  whereby  the  Lokrian  towns  of  Thro- 
nium  and  Alope  were  sacked,  and  farther  devastation  inflicted; 
while  a  permanent  garrison  was  planted,  and  a  fortified  post  erected, 
in  the  uninhabited  island  of  Atalanta  opposite  to  the  Lokrian  coast, 
in  order  to  restrain  privateers  from  Opus  and  the  other  Lokrian 
towns  in  their  excursions  against  Euboea.  It  was  farther  determined 
to  expel  the  zEginetan  inhabitants  from  ^Egina,  and  to  occupy  the 
island  with  Athenian  colonists.  This  step  was  partly  rendered  pru- 
dent by  the  important  position  of  the  island  midway  between  Attica 
and  Peloponnesus.  But  a  concurrent  motive,  and  probably  the 
stronger  motive,  was  the  gratification  of  ancient  antipathy,  and 
revenge  against  a  people  who  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  pro- 
voking the  war  and  in  inflicting  upon  Athens  so  much  suftering. 
The  ^^giuetans  with  their  wives  and  children  were  all  put  on  ship- 
board and  landed  in  Peh)ponnesus — where  the  Spartans  permitted 
them  to  occupy  the  maritime  district  and  town  of  Thyrea,  tlieir  last 
frontier  towards  Argos:  some  of  them,  however,  found  shelter  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  The  island  was  made  over  to  a  detachment 
of  Athenian  klertichs,  or  citizen  proprietors  sent  thither  by  lot. 

To  the  sufferini^sof  the  ^^iirinetans,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  still 
more  deplorably  aggravated,  we  have  to  add  those  of  the  Megarians. 
Both  had  been  most  zealous  in  kindling  the  war,  but  upon  none  did 
the  distress  of  war  fall  so  heavily.  Both  probably  shared  the  prema- 
ture confidence  felt  among  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  that 
Athens  could  never  hold  out  more  than  a  year  or  tw^o — and  were 
thus  induced  to  overlook  their  own  undefended  position  against  her. 
Tow\ard  the  close  of  September,  the  full  force  of  Athens,  citizens 
and  metics,  marched  into  the  Megarid,  under  Perikles,  and  laid  ^vaste 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory:  while  they  were  in  it,  the  hundred 
ships  which  had  been  circumnavigaiing  Peloponnesus,  having  arrived 
at  ^gina  on  their  return,  went  and  joined  their  fellow-citizens  in  the 
Megara,  instead  of  going  straight  home.  The  junction  of  the  two 
formed  the  largest  Athenian  force  that  had  ever  yet  been' seen 
together:  there  were  10,000  citizen  hoplites,  (independent  of  3,000 
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others  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Potidsea),  and  3,000  metic 
hoplites — besides  a  large  number  of  light  troops.  Against  so  large 
a  force  the  Megarians  could  of  course  make  no  head,  so  that  their 
territory  was  all  laid  waste,  even  to  the  city  walls.  For  several  years 
of  the  war,  the  Athenians  iuiiicted  this  destruction  once,  and  often 
tw4ce  iu  the  same  year.  A  decree  was  proposed  in  the  Athenian 
Ekklesia  by  Charinus,  though  perhaps  not  carried,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Strategi  every  year  should  swear,  as  a  portion  of  their  oath  of 
office,  that  they  would  twice  invade  and  ravage  the  Megarid.  As  the 
Athenians  at  the  same  time  kept  the  port  of  NistTa  blocked  up,  by 
means  of  their  superior  naval  force  and  of  the  neighboring  coast  of 
Salamis,  the  privations  imposed  on  the  Megarians  became  extreme 
and  intolerable.  Not  merely  their  corn  and  fruits,  but  even  their 
garden  vegetables  near  the  city,  were  rooted  up  and  destroyed  and 
their  situation  seems  often  to  have  been  that  of  a  besieged  city  hard 
pressed  by  famine.  Even  in  the  time  of  Paiisanias,  live  centuries 
afterward,  the  miseries  of  the  town  dui-ing  these  years  were  remem- 
bered and  communicated  to  him,  being  assigned  as  the  reason  why 
one  of  their  most  memorable  statues  had  never  been  completed. 

To  the  various  military  operations  of  Athens  during  the  course  of 
this  summer,  some  other  measures  of  moment  are  to  be  added.  More- 
over Thucydides  notices  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  modern  astro- 
nonncal  calculations  refer  to  the  third  of  August:  had  this  eclipse 
happened  three  months  earlier,  inmiediately  before  the  entrance  of 
the  Peloponuesians  into  Attica,  it  might  probably  have  been  con- 
strued as  au  unfavorable  omen,  and  caused  the  postponement  of  the 
scheme. 

Expecting  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Athenians  now  made  an-ange- 
ments  for  placing  Attica  in  a  permanent  state  of  defense,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  What  these  arrangements  were,  we  are  not  told  in  detail, 
but  one  of  them  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  named  particularly. 
They  set  apart  one  thousand  talents  out  of  the  treasure  in  the  acro- 
polis as  an  inviolable  reserve,  not  to  be  touched  except  on  the  single 
contingency — of  a  hostile;  naval  force  about  to  assail  the  city,  with  no 
Other  means  at  hand  to  defend  it.  They  further  enacted  that  if  any 
citizen  should  propose,  or  any  mngisti-ate  put  the  question,  in  the 
pidjlic  assembly,  to  make  a  different  a]>])lication  of  this  reserve,  he 
should  be  punishable  with  death.  Moreover  they  resolved  every 
year  to  keep  back  one  hundred  of  their  best  triremes,  and  trierarcha 
to  command  and  equip  them,  for  the  same  special  necessity.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  latter  provision  was  placed  under  the  same 
Stringent  sanction,  or  observed  with  the  same  rigor,  as  that  con- 
cerning the  money;  which  latter  was  not  departed  fiom  until  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  war,  after  all  the  disasters  of  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, and  on  the  terrible  news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  that  the  Athenians,  having  first  repealed  the  sentence 
of  capital  punishment  against  an^-  proposer  of  the  forbidden  change. 


appropriated  the  money  to  meet  the  then  imminent  peril  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  resolution  here  taken  about  this  sacred  reserve,  and  the  rigorous 
sentence  interdicting  contrary  propositions,  is  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Mitford  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  indelible  barbarism  of  the  *demo- 

cratical  government.  But  we  must  recollect,  first,  that  the  sentence 
of  capital  punishment  was  one  which  could  hardly  by  possibility 
come  into  execution;  for  no  citizen  w^oidd  be  so  mad  as  to  make  the 
forbidden  proposition,  w^hile  this  law  was  in  force.  Whoever  desired 
to  make  it,  would  first  begin  by  proposing  to  repeal  the  prohibitory 
law\  whereby  he  would  incur  no  danger,  whether  the  assembly 
decided  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  If  he  obtained  an  affirmative 
decision,  he  w^ould  then,  and  then  onl}^  proceed  to  move  the  re-appro- 
priation of  the  fund.  To  speak  the.  language  of  English  parliamen- 
taiy  procedure,  he  w^ould  first  move  the  suspension  or  abrogation  of 
the  standing  order  \\iiereby  the  proposition  was  forbidden— next,  he 
w^ould  move  the  proposition  itself.  In  fact  such  w^as  the  mode 
actually  pursued,  when  the  tiling  at  last  came  to  be  done.  But 
though  the  capital  sentence  could  hardly  come  into  effect,  the  proc- 
lamation of  it  in  tcrrorem  had  a  very  distinct  meaning.  It  expressed 
the  deep  and  solemn  conviction  wdiich  the  people  entertained  of  the 
importance  ^f  their  own  resolution  about  the  reserve— it  forewarned 
all  assemblies  and  all  citizens  to  come,  of  the  danger  of  diverting  it 
to  any  other  purpose— it  surrounded  the  reserve  with  an  artificial 
sanctity,  which  forced  every  man  who  aimed  at  the  re-appropriation 
to  begin  with  a  preliminary  proposition  formidable  on  the  very  face 
of  it,  as  removing  a  guarantee  which  previous  assemblies  had -deemed 
of  immense  value,  and  opening  the  door  to  a  contingency  which 
they  had  looked  upon  as  treasonable.  The  proclamation  of  a  lighter 
punishment,  or  a  simple  prohibition  without  any  definite  sanction 
"^  whatever,  would  neither  have  announced  the  same  emphatic  convic- 
tion, nor  produced  the  same  deterring  effect.  The  assembly  of  431 
B.C.  could  not  in  any  way  enact  laws  which  subsequent  assemblies 
eould  not  reverse;  but  it  could  so  frame  its  enactments,  in  cases  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  as  to  make  its  authority  strongly  felt  upon  the 
judgment  of  its  successors,  and  to  prevent  them  from  entertaining 
motions  for  repeal  except  under  necessity  at  once  urgent  and  obvious. 
Far  from  thinking  that  the  law  now'  passed  at  Athens  displayed 
barbarism,  either  in  the  end  or  in  the  means,  I  consider  it  princi- 
pally^ remarkable  for  its  cautious  and  long-sighted  view  of  the  future 
— qualities  the  exact  reverse  of  barbarism — and  worthy  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Perikles,  wdio  probably  suggested  it.  Athens  was 
just  entering  into  a  w^ar  which  threatened  to  be  of  indefinite  length, 
and  was  certain  to  be  very  costly.  To  prevent  the  people  from 
exhausting  all  their  accumtdated  fund,  and  to  place  them  under  a 
necessity  of  reserving  something  against  extreme  casualties,  was  an 
object  of  immense  importance.     Now  the  particular  casualty,  which 
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Pcriklcs  (npsnining  him  to  be  the  proposer)  named  as  the  Fole  ccr.di- 
tion  of  touchini^r  this  1000  talents,  might  be  considered  as  of  all 
otliersthe  most  improbable,  in  the  year  481  b.c.  So  immense  Avas 
thenthesuiKTioriiy  of  the  Athenian  naval  force,  tliat'to  suppose  it 
defeated,  and  a  I  cloponnesian  fleet  in  full  sail  for  Peira^us  was  a 
possibdity  wJnch  it  required  a  statesman  of  extraordinary  caution  to 
look  forward  to,  and  which  it  is  wonderful  tliat  the  peopk'  generally 
could  have  been  induced  to  C(.ntemi)late.  Once  tied  up  to  this  pur- 
pose hmvever  the  iund  lay  ready  for  any  other  terrible  emergency. 
VVe  shall  find  the  actual  employment  of  it  incalculably  beneficial  to 
Athens,  at  a  moment  of  tlie  gravest  peril,  when  she  could  hardly 
have  protected  herself  without  some  such  special  resource  The 
people  would  scarcely  have  sanctioned  so  rigorous  an  economy  had 
It  not  been  proposed  to  them  at  a  jx-riod  so  early  in  the  war'  that 
their  available  reserve  was  still  much  larger.  But  it  will  be  forever 
to  the  credit  of  their  foresight  as  well  as  constancy,  that  they  should 
lirst  have  adopted  such  a  precautionary  measure,  and  afterward 
adhered  to  it  for  nineteen  years,  under  severe  pressure  for  money 
until  at  length  a  case  arose  which  rendered  farther  abstinence  really 
and  not  constructively,  impossible. 

To  display  their  fofce  and  take  revenge  by  disembarking  and  rav- 
Jiging  i^arts  of  Peloponnesus,  was  doubtless  of  much  inf]X)rtance  to 
Athens  during  this  first  summer  of  the  war:  though  it  mio-ht  seem 
that  the  ioree  so  employed  was  quite  as  much  needed  in  the  conquest 
ot  i  otidavi,  which  still  remained  under  blockade— and  of  the  nei'di- 
boring  (lialkidians   in  Thrace,  still  in  revolt.     It  was  durimr  The 
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zen  of  Abdera,wh()  engaged  to  render  him  and  his  son  Sadokus  allies 
ot  Athens.  ^  Sent  for  to  Athens  and  appointed  proxenus  of  Athens  at 
Abdera,  which  was  one  of  the  Athenian  subject  allies.  NymphodoruH 
made  tins  alliance,  and  i>romised  in  the  name  of  Sitalkes  that  a  suffi- 
cient Ihracian  force  should  be  sent  to  aid  Athens  in  the  re-conquest 
ot  her  revolted  towns:  the  honor  of  Athenian  citizenship  was  at  the 
same  time  conferred  upon  Sadokus.  Kymphodorus  farther  estab- 
lished a  good  understanding  between  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  and 
the  Athenians,  who  were  persuaded  to  restore  to  him  Thesma,  which 
they  had  belore  taken  from  him.  The  Athenians  had  thus  the  pn  m- 
ise  of  powerful  aid  against  the  Chalkidians  and  Potidicans:  vet  the 
latter  still  held  out,  with  little  prospect  of  immediate  surrender 
Moreover  the  town  of  Astakus  in  Akarnania,  which  the  Athenians 
had  captured  during  the  summer  in  the  course  of  their  expedition 
round   Peloponnesus,    was   recovered  during  the    autumn    by  the 

iATA'vf"^  vT^'''^  ^;i^^'^!^".^'  f.^'^^^^'^^  ^^y  ^^^''^y  Corinthian  triremes  and 

lOUU  hoplites.      Ihis  Corinthian  armament,  after  restorin^r  Fuarchus 

made  some  unsuccessful  descents  both  upon  other  parts  of  Akarnania 
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and  upon  the  island  of  Kephallenia.     In  the  latter  tbey  were  entrap- 
ped iulo  an  ambuscade  and  obliged  to  return  home  with  considerable 

loss.  T-»     .1  1  1-  1 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  autumn  also  that  Penkles,  chosen  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose,  delivered  the  funeral  oration  at  the  pub- 
lic interment  of  those  warriors  who  had  fallen  during  the  campaign. 

Tlie  ceremonies  of   this  public  token  of  respect  have  already  been 
described  in  a  former  chapter,  on  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Samos. 
But  that  which  impartetl  to  the  present  scene  an  imperishable  inter- 
est, was  the  discourse  of  the  chosen  statesman  and  senator;  probably 
heard  by  Thucydides  himself,  and  in  substance  reproduced.     A  large 
crowd  of  citizens  and  foreijrners,  of  botii  sexes  and  all  ages,  accom- 
panied  the  funeral  possession  from  Athens  to  the  suburb  called  the 
outer  Kerameikus,  where  Perikles,  mounted  upon  a  lofty  stage  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  closed  the  ceremony  with  his  address,     llie 
law  of  Athens  not  only  provided  this  public  funeral  and  commemor- 
ative discourse,  but  also  assigned  maintenance  at  the  public  expense 
to  the  children  of  the  slain  warriors  until  they  attained  military  age: 
a  practice  which  was  acted  on  throughout  the  whole  war,  though  we 
have  only  the  description  and  discourse  belonging  to  this  single  occa- 
sion. .        ,  .     -  , 
The  eleven  chapters  of  Thucydides  which  comprise  this  funeral 
speech  are  among  the  most  m(iniorablc  relios  of  antiquity;  consider- 
ing  that  under  the  language  and  aiTangement   of    the   historian — 
always  impressive,  thoui-h"^ sometimes  harsh  and  peculiar,  like  the 
workmanship  of  a  powerful   mind  misled  by  a  bad  or  unattainable 
model— we  possess  the   substance  and   thoughts    of  the  illustrious 
.statesman.     A  portion  of  it,  of  course,  is  and  must  be  commonplace, 
belonging  to  all  discourses  composed  for  a  similar  occasion.     Yet 
this  is  true  only  of  a  comparatively  small  portion.  Much  of  it  is  pecu- 
liar, and  every  way  wortiiy  of    Perikles— comprehensive,   rational, 
and  full  not  less  of*  sense  and  substance  than  of  earnest  patriotism. 
It  thus  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  jejune,  though  elegant, 
rlietoric  of  other  harangues,  mostly  not  composed  for  actual  delivery. 
And  it  deserves,  in  comparison  with   the  funeral  discourses   remaui- 
ing  to  us  from  Plato,  and  the  pseudo-Demosthenes,  and  even  Lysias, 
the  honorable  distinction  which  Thucydides  claims  for  his  own  his- 
tory—an    ever-living   possession,    not  a  mere  show-piece    for  the 

moment.  . 

In  the  outset  of  his  speech  Perikles  distinguishes  himself  from 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  function  of  public  orator, 
by  dissenting  from  the  encomiums  which  it  had  been  cusiomaiy  to 
bestow^  on  t1ie  law  enjoining  these  funeral  harangues.  lie  thinks 
that  the  publicity  of  the  funeral  itself,  and  the  general  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  grief  by  the  great  body  of  citizens,  tell  more 
emphatically  in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  brave  dead,  when  the  scene 
passes  in   silence— than  when   it  is  translated   into   the  words  of  a 
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speaker,  y/lio  mny  easily  offend  either  by  incompetency  or  hy  appar- 
ent feebleness,  or  perhaps  even  by  'unseasonable  exac:genition. 
Kevertlieless,  the  custom  having  been  embodied  in  law,  and  e:ect(  d 
as  he  has  been  by  the  citizens,  he  comes  forward  to  discharge  tlic 
duty  imposed  upon  him  in  the  l)est  manner  lie  can. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in  this  discourse  is,  its  business- 
like, impersonal  charjicter.  It  is  Athens  herself  who  undertakes  to 
commend  and  decorate  lier  departed  sons,  as  well  as  to  hearten  up 
and  admonish  th.e  living. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  the  magnitude  of  the  empire  and  on  th.e 
glorious  efforts  as  well  as  endurance  whereby  their  forefathers  and 
they  had  acquired  it — Perikles  proceeds  to  sketch  the  plan  of  life, 
the  constitution,  and  the  manners,  under  which  such  achievements 
were  brought  about. 

"We  live  under  a  constitution  such  as  noway  to  envy  the  laws  of 
our  neighbors — oiu'selves  an  example  to  others,  rather  than  mere  imi- 
tators. It  is  called  a  democra(;3%  since  its  permanent  aim  tends  to- 
ward the  Many  and  not  toward  the  Few.  As  to  private  matters  and 
disputes,  the  laws  deal  equally  with  every  man:  while  in  regard  to 
public  alTairs  and  to  claims  of  individuid  inlluence,  every  man's 
chance  of  ailvancement  is  determined  not  hv  j^arly  favor  but  by  real 
w^orth,  according  as  his  reputation  stands  in  Ids  own  particular  de- 
partment. Xeilher  poverty,  nor  obscure  station,  keep  him  back,  if 
lie  really  has  the  means  of  beneliting  the  city.  Moreover  cur  social 
march  is  free,  not  merely  iu  regard  to  public  alTairs,  but  also  in  regard 
to  intolerance  of  each  other's  diversity  of  daily  pursuits.  For^  w^o 
are  not  angry  with  our  neighbor  for  what  he  may  do  to  please  him- 
self, nor  do  we  ever  put  on  those  sour  looks,  which,  though  they  do 

no  positive  damage,  are  not  the  less  sure  to  offend.  Thus  conduct- 
ing our  private  social  intercourse  with  reciprocal  indulgence,  we  are 
restrained  from  wrong  on  public  matters  by  fear  and  reverence  of 
our  m»agistrates  for  the  time  being  and  of  our  laws — especiidly  such 
laws  as  lu-e  instituted  for  the  protection  of  wrongful  sulTerefs,  and 
even  such  others  as,  though  not  written,  are  enfoiced  by  a  common 
sense  of  shame.  Besides  this,  we  have  provided  for  our  minds 
numerous  recreations  from  toil,  partly  by  our  customary  solemnities 
of  sacrilice  and  festival  throughout  the  year,  partly  by  ihe  elegance  of 
our  private  estaljlishments — the  daily  charm  of  whie^i  banishes  the 
^i  use  of  discomfort.    From  the  magnitude  of  cur  city,  the  products 

of  the  whole  earth  are  brought  to  us,  so  that  oiir  enjoyment  of  for- 
eign luxuries  is  as  much  our  own  and  assured  as  those  which  we  grow 
at  liome.  In  respect  to  training  for  war,  we  differ  from  our  oppo- 
nents (the  Lacedaemonians)  on  several  material  p(^ints.  First,  we  lay 
open  our  city  as  a  conunon  resort:  we  apj)]y  no  xenelasy  to  exclude 
even  an  enemy  either  from  any  lesson  or  any  spectacle, the* full  view  of 
which  he  may  think  advantageous  to  hiui.  For  military  efficiency, 
we  trust  less  to  maneuvers  and  quackery  than  to  our  own  native 
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bravery  Next  in  regard  to  education,  while  the  Lacedaemonians 
even  from  their'earliest  vouth  subject  themselves  to  an  irksome  exer- 
cise for  the  attainment  of  courage,  we  with  our  easy  habits  of  life 
are  not  less  prepared  than  they,  to  encounter  all  perds  within  the 
measure  of  our  stren-th.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederates  do  not  attack  us  one  by  one,  but  with  their  \Yhole 

united  force-  while  we,  when  we  attack  them  at  home,  overpower 
for  the  most  part  all  of  them  w^ho  try  t.^  defend  their  own  territory. 
None  of  our  enemies  has  ever  met  and  contended  with  our  entire 
force-  partly  in  consequence  of  our  large  navy— partly  from  our  dis- 
persion iu  different  simultaneous  land-expeditions.  But  when  they 
chance  to  be  eni>a<xed  with  any  part  of  it,  if  victorious,  they  pretend 
to  have  vanquished  us  all— if  defeated,  they  pretend  to  have  been 

vanquished  by  all.  ^  .     ^  i.       ^         . 

''Now   if  we  are  willing  to  brave  danger,  just  as  much  under  an 

indulo-ent  system  as  under  constant  toU,  and  by  spont4ineous  courage 

as  mifch  as  under  force  of  law-we  are  gainers  in  the  eijd  by  not 

vexincr  ourselves  beforehand  with  sufferings  to  come,  yet  stiU  appear- 
in<r  in^the  hour  of  trial  not  less  daring  than  those  who  toil  without 


ceasing. 


''  In  Other  matters,  too,  as  well  as  m  these,  our  city  deserves  admii- 
ation      For  we  combine  elegance  of  taste  with  simplicity  of  hfe,  and 
we  pursue  knowled-ic  without  being  enervated:  we  employ  wealtli 
not  for  talkini;-  and  ostentation,  but  as  a  real  help  in  the  proper  sea- 
son- nor  is  it  disgraceful  to  any  one  who  is  poor  to  confess  his  pov- 
erty thou^di  he  may  rather  incur  reproach  for  not  actually  kee])mg 
himself  oul  of  poverty.     The  magistrates  who  discharge  public  trusts 
fullil  their  domestic  duties  also— the  private  citizen,  while  engtiged 
in  professional  business,  has  competent  knowledge  on  public  affairs: 
for  we  stand  alone  in  rea'arding  the  man  who  keeps  aloof  from  these 
latter  not  as  harmless,   but  as  useless.     Moreover,  we  always  hear 
and  pronounce  on  public  matters,  when  discussed  by  our  leaders— or 
perhaps  strike  out  for  ourselves  correct  reasoning  about  them:  far 
from  accounting  discussion  an  impediment  to  action,  we  complain 
only  if  we  are  not  told  what  is  to  be  done  before  it  be(;omes^  our  duty 
to  do  it      For  in  truth  we  combine  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
these  two  qualities— extreme  boldness  in  execution  with  full  debate 
beforehand  on  that  which  we  are  going  about:  whereas  with  others, 
ignorance    alone   imparts    boldness— debate    introduces    hesitation 
Assuredly  those  men  are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the  stoutc'St  of 
heart   who,  knowing  most  precisely  both  the  terrors  of  war  and  the 
Bweets  of  peace,  are  still  not  the  less  willing  to  encounter  peril. 

***In  fine  I  affirm  that  our  citv,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the 
schoolmistress  of  Greece;  while  viewed  individually  we  enable  the 
same  man  to  furnish  himself  out  and  suffice  to  himself  in  the  great- 
est variety  of  ways  and  with  the  most  complete  grace  and  retine- 
ment     This  is  no  empty  boast  of  the  moment,  but  genuine  reality: 
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and  the  power  of  the  city,  acquired  throncfli  the  dispositions  jnst  indi- 
cated, exists  to  prove  it.  Athens  alone  of  all  ciiies  f  lands'  forth  in 
actual  trial  greater  than  her  reputation:  her  enemy  wiien  1k>  attacks 
her  will  not  have  his  pride  wounded  by  sufTering  defeat  from  feeble 
liands — her  subjects  will  not  think  themselves  degraded  as  if  their 
obedience  were  paid  to  an  unworthy  superior.  Having  thus  put 
forth  our  power,  not  uncertitied,  but  backed  by  the  most  evident 
proofs,  we  shall  be  admired  not  less  by  posterity  than  by  our  con- 
temporaries. Nor  do  we  stand  in  need'  either  of  Homer  or  of  any 
otlier  panegyrist,  whose  words  may  for  the  moment  please,  though 
the  truth  if  known  would  confute  their  intended  meaning.  We  have 
compelled  all  land  and  sea  to  become  accessible  to  our  courage,  and 
have  planted  everywhere  imperishable  monuments  of  our  kindness 
as  well  as  of  (^ur  hostility. 

"Such  is  the  city  on  behalf  of  which  these  citizens,  resolved  that 
it  should  not  be  wrrsted  from  them,  have  nobly  fought  and  dit  d — 
and  on  behalf  of  Avliich  all  of  us  here  left  behind' must  willingly  toil. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  have  spoken  at  lei^gtJi  concerning  the  citv, 
at  once  to  draw  from  it  the  lesson  that  the  conflict  is  not  for  equal 
motives  between  us  and  enemies  who  possess  notliing  of  the  like 
excellence — and  to  demonstrate  by  proofs  the  truth  of  my  encomium 
pronounced  upon  her," 

Perikles  pursues,  at  considerable  additional  length,  the  same  tenor 
of  mixed  exhortation   to  the   living  and  eulogy  of  the  dead;  with 
many  special  and  emphatic  observations  addressed  to  the  relatives 
of  the  latter,  who  were   assembled  around  and  doubtless  very  near 
him.     But  the  extract  which  I  have  already  made  is  so  long,  that 
no  further  addition  would  be  admissible:  yet  it  was  im])ossible  to 
pass  over  lightly  the  picture  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  in  its 
glory,  as  delivered  by  the  ablest  citizen  of  the  age.    The  effect  of  the 
demoeratical  constitution,  with  its  diffused  and  equal  citizenship,  in 
calling  forth  not  merely  strong  attachment,  but  painful  self-sacrifice, 
on  the  part  of  all  Athenians — is  nowhere  more  forcibly  insisted  upon 
than  in  the  words  above  cited  of  Perikles,  as  well  as  in  others  after- 
ward—*' Contemplating  as  you  do  daily  before  vou  the  actual  power 
of  the  state,  and  becoming  passionately  attached  to  it,  when  you  con- 
ceive its  full  greatness,  reflect  that  it  was  all  acquired  by  men  daring, 
acquainted  with  their  duty,  and  full  of  an  honorable  sense  of  shanVe 
in  their  actions" — such  is  the  association  which  he  presents  between 
the  greatness  of  the  state  as  an  object  of  common  passion,  and  the 
courage,  intelligence,  and  mutual  esteem,  of  individual  citizens,  as 
its  creatine:  and  preserving  causes;  poor  as  well  as  rich  being  alike 
interested  in  the  partnership. 

But  the  claims  of  patriotism,  though  put  forward  as  essentially  and 
deservedly  paramount,  are  by  no  means  understood  to  reign  exclus- 
ively, or  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  demoeratical  activitv.  Subject 
to  these,  and  to  iho^e  laws  and  sr.nctions  which  protect  both  the 
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public  and  individuals  against  wrong,  it  is  the  pride  of  Athens  to 
exhibit  a  rich  and  varied  fund  of  human  impulse— an  unrestrained 
play  of  fancy  and  diversit}^  of  private  pursuit,  coupled  with  a  reci- 
l>rv)city  of  cheerful  indulgence  between  one  individual  and  another — 
and  an  absence  even  of  those  *' black  looks"  which  so  much  inii)itter 
life,  even  if  they  never  pass  into  enmity  of  fjict.  This  portion  of  the 
speech  of  Perikles  deserves  peculiar  attention,  because  it  serves  to 
correct  an  assertion,  often  far  too  indiscriminately  made,  respecting 
antiriuity  as  contrasted  with  modern  societies — an  asseriion  that  the 
ancient  societies  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  state,  and  that  only 
in  modern  times  has  individual  agency  been  left  free  to  the  proper 
extent.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Sparta: — it  is  also  true  in  a 
great  degree  of  the  ideal  societies  depicted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle: 
but  it  is  pointedly  untrue  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  nor  can  we 
with  any  confidence  predicate  it  of  the  major  part  of  the  Grecian 
cities. 

I  shall  hereafter  return  to  this  point  when  I  reach  the  times  of  the 
great  speculative  philosophers:  at  present,  I  merely  bespeak  attention 
to  the  speech  of  Perikles  as  negativing  the  supposition,  that  exor- 
bitant interference  of  the  state  with  individual  liberty  was  universal 
among  the  ancient  Greek  republics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
present  to  his  mind  a  comparison  with  the  extreme  narrowness  and 
rigor  of  Sparta,  and  that  therefore  his  assertions  of  the  extent  of 
positive  liberty  at  Athens  must  be  understood  as  partially  qualified 
by  such  contrast.     But  even  making  allowance  for  this,  the  stress 

which  he  lays  upon  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  at  Athens,  not 
mei'cly  from  excessive  restraint  of  law,  but  also  from  practical  intoler- 
ance between  man  and  man,  and  tyranny  of  the  majority  over  indi- 
vidual dissenters  in  taste  and  pursuit — deserves  serious  notice,  and 
brings  out  one  of  those  points  in  the  national  character  upon  which 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  time  mainly  depended.  The 
national  temper  was  indulgent  in  a  high  degree  to  all  the  varieties  of 
positive  impulse.  The  peculiar  promptings  in  ever}^  individual  bosom 
were  allowed  to  manifest  themselves  and  bear  fruit,  without  being 
siippressed  by  external  opinion  or  trained  into  forced  conformity  with 
some  assumed  standard:  anliparhles  against  any  of  them  formed  no 
part  of  the  habitual  morality  of  the  citizen.  While  much  of  the  gen- 
erating causes  of  human  hatred  was  thus  rendered  inopeiative,  and 
while  society  was  rendered  more  comfortable,  more  instructive,  and 
more  stimulating— all  its  germs  of  productive  fruitful  genius,  so  rare 
everywhere,  found  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  maximum  of  encour- 
agement Within  the  limits  of  the  law,  assuredly  as  faithfully 
ot)served  in  Athens  as  anywhere  in  Greece,  individual  impulse,  taste, 
and  even  eccentricity,  were  accepted  with  indulgence,  instead  of 
being  a  mark  as  elsewhere  for  the  intolerance  of  neigh])ors  or  of  the 
pnblie.  This  remarkable  feature  in  Athenian  life  will  help  us  in  a 
future  chapter  to  explain  the  striking  career  of  Sokrates,  and  it  far- 
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thor  presents  to  us,  under  another  face,  a  great  part  of  that  which 
the  censors  of  Athens  denounced  under  the  name  of  "  democratical 
license."  The  hberty  and  diversity  of  individual  life  in  that  city 
were  oifensive  to  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Aristotle — attached  either  to 
the  monotonous  drill  of  Sparta,  or  to  some  other  ideal  standard, 
which,  though  much  better  than  the  Spartan  in  itself,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  impress  upon  society  with  a  heavy-ljanded  uniformity. 
That  liberty  of  individual  action,  not  merely  from  the  over-restraints 
of  law,  but  from  the  tyranny  of  jealous  opinion,  such  as  Perikles 
depicts  in  Atiiens,  belongs  more  naturally  to  a  democracy,  where 
there  is  no  select  One  or  Few  to  receive  worship  and  set  the  fashion, 
than  to  any  other  form  of  jxovernment.  But  it  is  very  rare  even  in 
democracies.  None  of  the  governments  of  modern  limes,  demo- 
cratical,  aristocratical,  or  monarchical,  presents  anything  like  the 
picture  of  generous  tolerance  towards  social  dissent,  and  spontaneity 
of  individual  taste,  which  we  read  in  the  speech  of  the  Athenian 
statesman.  In  all  of  them,  the  tolerance  of  the  national  opinion  cuts 
down  individual  character  to  one  out  of  a  few  set  types,  to  which 
every  person,  or  every  family,  is  constrained  to  adjust  itself,  and 
beyond  which  all  exceptions  meet  cither  with  hatred  or  with  derision. 
To  impose  upon  men  such  restraints  either  of  law  or  of  opinion  as  are 
requisite  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  society,  but  to  encourage 
rather  than  repress  the  free  play  of  individual  impulse  subject  to 
those  limits— is  an  ideal,  which,  if  it  was  ever  approached  at  Athens, 
has  certainly  never  been  attained,  and  has  indeed  comparatively  been 
little  studied  or  cared  for,  in  any  niod(>rn  society. 

Connected  with  this  reciprocal  indulgence  of  individual  diversity, 
was  not  only  the  hospitable  reception  of  all  strangers  at  Athens, 
which  Perikles  contrasts  with  the  xenelasy  or  jealous  expulsion 
practiced  at  Sparta — but  also  the  many-sided  activity,  bodily  and 
mental,  visible  in  the  former,  so  opposite,  to  that  narrow  range  of 
thought,  exclusive  discipline  of  the  body,  and  never-ending  prepara-  ; 
lion  for  war,  which  formed  the  system  of  the  latter.  His  assx.*rtion  .' 
7  lat  Athens  was  equal  to  Sparta  even  in  her  ov/n  solitary  excellence  ' 
—efficiency  on  the  field  of  battle — is  doubtless  untcnaule.  But  not 
the  less  impressive  is  his  sketch  of  that  muliilude  of  concurrent 
impulses  which  at  this  same  tinie  agitated  and  impelled  the  Athenian 
niind — the  strength  of  one  not  implying  the  weakness  ol  the  remainder: 
the  relish  for  ali  pleasures  of  art  and  elegance,  and  ihe  appetite  for 
intellectual  expansion,  coinciding  in  the  same  bosom  with  energetic 
promjUitude  as  v.ell  as  endurance:  abundance  of  recreative  spectacles, 
yet  noway  abating  the  cheeriuhiess  of  obedience  even  to  the  hardest 
(•allsof  patriotic  (iuty :  that  combination  of  reason  and  courage  which 

encountered  danger  the  more  willingly  from  having  discussed  and 
calculated  it  beforehar.d:  lastly,  an  anxious  interest,  as  well  as  a  com- 
|)etence  of  judgment,  in  public  discussion  and  public  action,  common 
to  every  citizen  rich  and  poor,  and  combined  with  every  man's  own 


private  industry.     So  comprehensive  an  ideal  of  many-sided  social 
development,  brini,nng  out  the  capacities  for  action  and  endurance, 
as  well  as  those  for  enjoyment,  would  be  suiliciently  remarkable, 
even  if  we  supposed  it  only  existing  in  the  imagination  of  a  philo- 
sopher: but  it  becomes  still  more  so  when  we  recollect  that  the  mam 
features  of  it  at  least  were  drawn  from  the  fellow-citizens  of  the 
speaker.      It  must  be  taken,  howi'ver,  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the 
Athens  of  Perikles  and  his  contemporaries.     It  would  not  have  suited 
either  the  period  of  the  Persian  war  fifty  years  before,  or  that  of 
Demosthenes  seventy  years  afterward.       At  the  former  period,  the 
art    the  letters,  and  the   philosophy,    adverted   to  with   pride  by 
Perikles   were  as  yet  b:r*kward,  while  even  the  active  energy  and 
democratical  stimulus,  though  very  powerful,  had  not  been  worked* 
up  to  the  pitch  which  thev  afterward  reached:  at  the  latter  period, 
althouo-h  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  Athens  subsist  m  full  or 
even   increased  vigor,    we   shall   find    the    personal    enterprise   and 
ener^-etic  spirit  of  her  citizens  materially  al)ated.     As  the  circum- 
stances, which  I  have  already  recounted,  go  far  to  explain  the  previ- 
ous upward  movement,  so  tlioso  which  fill  the  coming  chapters,  con- 
taining- the  disasters  of  the   Peloponnesian   war,   will  be   found  to 
explai?!  still  more  completely  the  declining  tendency  shortly  about 
to  commence.     Athens  was  brom;ht  to  the  brink  (-f  entire  ruin,  from 
which  it  is  surprising  that  she  recovered  at  all— but  no  way  surpris- 
ing that  she  recovered  at  the  expense^  of  a  considerable  loss  of  per- 
sonal energy  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. 

And  thus  the  season  at  which  Perikles  delivered  his  discourse  lends 
to  it  an  additional  and  peculiar  pathos.  It  was  at  a  time  when  Athens 
was  as  yet  erect  and  at  her  maximum.  For  though  her  real  power 
was  doubtless  much  diminished  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  yet  the  great  ediiices  and  works  of  art,  achieved 
since *then,  tended  to  compensate  that  loss,  in  so  far  as  the  sense  of 
irreatness  was  concerned;  and  no  one,  either  citizen  or  enemy,  con- 
sidered Athens  as  having  at  all  declined.  It  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  irreat  strugde  with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the 
comim};  hardships  of  whicli  Perikles  never  disguised  either  to  himself 
or  to  Ins  fellow-citizens,  thoii<>:h  he  fully  counted  upon  eventiial  suc- 
cess. Attica  had  been  alreadv  invaded;  it  v/as  no  longer  "  themnvasted 
territory,"  as  Euripides  had  designated  it  in  his  trigedy  '^^Ie(lea," 
represented  three  or  four  months  before  the  mai-ch  of  Archidamus. 
A  picture  of  Athens  in  her  social  glory  was  well  ciilculated  both  to 
rouse  the  pride  and  nerve  r'>e  courage  of  those  individual  citizens 
who  had  been  compelle^i  <  iK^e,  and  would  be  compelled  again  and 
nmn,  to  ab:mdon  their  country  residence  and  fields  for  a  thin  tent  or 

coTilined  hole  in  the  city.  Such  calamities  might  indeed  he  foreseen: 
but  there  was  one  still  greater  calamity,  which,  though  actually  tlieii 
impendinf^,  could  not  be  foreseen — the  terrific  pestilence  winch  will 
be  recounted  in  tlie  comini^^  chapter.     The  bright  colors  and  tone  of 
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cheerful  confidence,  which  pervade  the  di^^cou^>e  of  Perikles,  appear 
the  more  striking  from  being  in  immediate  antecedence  to  the  awful 
description  of  this  distemper:  a  contrast,  to  which  Thucydides  was 
doubtless  not  insensible,  and  which  is  another  circumstance  enhancing 
the  interest  of  the  composition. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  SECOND  YEAK  DOWN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

At  the  close  of  one  year  afler  the  attempted  surprise  of  Plata?a  by 
the  Thebans,  the  belliiierent  parties  in  Greece  remained  in  an  unal- 
tered position  as  to  relative  strength.  Nothing  decisive  had  beea 
accomplished  on  either  side,  either'by  the  invasion  of  Attica,  or  by 
the  flying  descents  round  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  In  spite  of 
mutual  damage  itiflicted— doubtless  in  the  greatest  measure  upon 
jVttica — no  progress  was  yet  made  toward  the  fulfillment  of  \\\09Q 
objects  which  had  induced  the  Peloponnesians  to  go  to  war.  Espe- 
cially the  most  pressing  among  all  their  wishes— the  relief  of  Potida'a 
— was  no  way  advanced;  for  the  Athenians  had  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  relax  Uie  blockade  of  that  city.  The  result  of  the  first  year's 
operations  had  thus  been  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Corinthians 
and  the  other  ardent  instigators  of  war,  while  it  justified  the  antici- 
pations both  of  Perikles  and  of  Archidamiis. 

A  second  devastation  of  Attica  was  resolved  upon  for  the  com- 
mencement of  spring;  and  nK^asr.res  were  taken  for  carrying  it  all 
over  that  territory,  since  the  settUd  policy  of  Atheifs  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  with  the  invaders  was  now  ascertained.  About  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  the  entire  Peloponnesian  force  (two- 
thirds  from  each  c(mfederate  city  as  before)  was  assembled  under  the 
command  of  Archidamus  and  niarched  into  Attica.  This  time  they 
carried  the  w^ork  of  systematic  destruction  not  merely  over  the  Thri- 
asian  plain  and  the  plain  immediately  near  to  Athens,  as  before;  but 
also  to  the  more  southerly  portions  of  Attica,  down  even  as  far  as  the 
mines  of  Laurium.  They  traversed  and  ravaged  both  the  eastern  and 
the  western  coast,  remaiiiini;'  not  less  than  forty  days  in  the  country. 
They  found  the  territory  deserted  as  before,  all  the  population  having; 
retired  within  the  walls. 

In  reirard  to  this  second  invasion,  Perikles  recommended  the  same 
defensive  policy  as  he  had  applied  to  the  first;  and  tipparently  the 
citizens  had  now  come  to  ac(iuiesce  in  it,  if  not  willingly,  at  least 
with  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity.  But  a  new  visitation  had  now 
occurred,  diverting  their  attention  from  the  invader,  though  enor- 
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mously  aggravating  their  sufferings.  A  few  days  after  Archidamus 
entered  Attica,  a  pestilence  or  epidemic  sickness  broke  out  unex- 
pectedh'  at  Athens. 

It  appears  that  this  terrific  disorder  had  been  raging  for  some  time 
througiiout  the  regions  round  the  Mediterranean;  having  begun,  as 
was  beliv'ved,  in  Ethiopia— thence  passing  into  Egypt  and  Libya,  and 
overrunning  a  considerable  poriion  of  Asia  under  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. About  sixteen  years  before,  too,  there  had  been  a  similar 
calamity  in  Home  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Recently,  it  had 
been  fefj  i!i  Lemnos  and  some  other  islands  of  the  ^]gean,  yet  seem- 
ingly not  with  such  intensity  as  to  excite  much  notice  generally  in  the 
Grecian  world:  at  length  it  passed  to  Athens,  and  first  showed  itself 
in  the  Pe;raHis.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  as  rapid  and  destruc- 
tive as  i  s  appearance  had  been  sudden;  wiiile  the  extraordinary 
accumuLii  ion  of  people  within  the  city  and  long  walls,  in  consequence 
of  the  i)n'sence  of  the  invaders  in  the  country,  Avas  but  too  favorable 
to  every  f  »rm  of  contagion.  Families  crowded  together  in  close  cabins 
and  places  of  temporary  shelter — throughout  a  city  constructed  (like 
most  of  those  in  Greece)  with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  of  salu- 
Iji-jty— an  I  in  a  state  of  mental  chagrin  fn^m  the  forced  abandonment 
and  sacriiiee  of  their  properties  in'the  country,  transmitted  the  dis- 
order with  fatal  facdity  from  one  to  the  other  Beginning  as  it  did 
about  the  middle  of  April,  the  increasing  heat  of  summer  farther 
aided  the  disorder,  the  symptoms  of  which,  alike  violent  and  sudden, 
made  themselves  ilw,  more  remarked  because  the  year  was  particularly 
exempt  from  maladies  of  every  other  description. 

Of  this  plague — or  (more  properly)  eruptive  typhoid  fever,  distinct 
from,  yet  analogous  to,  the  sniall-pox— a  description  no  less  clear 

than  impressive  has  been  left  l)y  the  historian  Thucydides,  himself 
not  only  a  spectator  but  a  sulierer.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  his 
merits,  that  his  notice  of  tb.e  symptoms,  given  at  so  early  a  stage  of 
medical  science  and  observation,  is  such  as  to  instruct  the  medical 
reader  of  the  pr.  sent  age,  and  to  enable  the  malady  to  be  understood 
and  identified.  The  observations  wnth  which  that  notice  is  ushered 
in,  deserve  particular  attention.  "In  respect  to  this  distemper  (he 
says),  let  every  man,  physician  or  not,  say  what  he  thinks  respecting 
the  source  froni  whence  it  may  probably  have  arisen,  and  respecting 
the  causes  which  he  deems  sufiiciently  pow^u-ful  to  have  produced  so 
great  a  revolution.  r>nt  I,  having  myself  had  the  distemper,  and 
having  seen  others  suffering  under  It,  will  state  ichat  it  actually/  wa^, 
and  will  indicate  in  addition  such  other  matters  as  will  furnish  any 
man,  who  lays  them  to  iieart,  with  knowledge  and  the  means  of  cal- 
culation beforciiand,  in  case  the  same  misfortune  should  ever  again 
occur."  To  record  past  facts,  as  a  basis  for  rational  prevision  in 
regard  to  the  future— the  same  sentiment  which  Thucydides  mentions 
in  his  preface,  as  having  animated  him  to  the  composition  of  his 
history — wOvS  at  that  time  a  duty  so  little  understood,  that  we  liave 
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reason  to  admire  not  less  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  it  in 
practice,  than  the  distinctness  with  which  ho  conceives  it  in 
theory.  We  infer  from  his  liin<^uage  that  specuhi  ion  in  his  day  w^as 
active  respecting  the  causes  of  this  plague,  according  to  the  vague 
and  fanciful  phvsics,  and  scanty  stociv  of  ascertained  facts,  which 
was  all  that  could  then  he  consulted.  By  resisting  the  itch  of 
theorizing  from  one  of  those  loose  hypotheses  which  then  appeared 
plausiblv  to  explain  everything,  he  probably  renounced  the  point  of 
view  from  which  most  credit  and  interest  v/oidd  be  derivable  at  the 
time.  But  his  simple  and  piecise  sununary  of  observed  facts  carries 
with  it  an  imperishable  value,  and  even  ailords  grounds  for  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  habits  and  training  of  his  cou- 
lemporary  Hippokrates,  and  the  other  Asklepiads  of  Kos. 

It  is  hardlv  within  the  |)rovincc  of  an  historian  of  Greece  to  repeat 
after  Thucydides  the  painful  enumeration  of  symptoms,  violent  in 
the  extreme  and  pervading  every  portion  of  the  bodily  system, 
which  marked  this  fearful  disorder.  Beginning  in  Pciraeus,  it 
quickly  passed  into  the  city,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  was 
speedily  filled  with  sickness  and  sulfering,*  the  like  of  which  had 
never  before  been  known.  The  seizures  were  sudden,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sufferers  perished  after  deplorable  agonies  on  the 
seventh  or  on  the  ninth  day.  Others,  whose  strength  of  constitution 
carried  them  over  this  period,  found  themselves  the  victims  of 
exhausting  and  incurable  diarrhea  afterward:  with  others  again, 
after  traversing  both  these  stages,  the  distemper  fixed  itself  in  some 
particular  member,  the  eyes,  the  genitals,  the  hands,  or  the  feet, 
which  were  rendered  permanently  useless,  or  in  some  cases  ampu- 
tated, even  where  the  patient  himself  recovered.  There  were  also 
some  whose  recovery  was  attended  with  a  total  loss  of  memory,  so 
that  they  no  more  knew  themselves  or  recognized  their  friends.  No 
treatment  or  remedy  appearmg.  except  in  accidental  cases,  to  pro- 
duce any  beneficial  effect,  the  phvsicians  or  surgeons  whose  aid  was 
invoked  became  completely  at  fault.  While  trying  their  accustomed 
means  without  avail,  they  soon  ended  by  catching  the  malady  them- 
selves and  perishing.  The  charms  and  incantations,  to  which  the 
unhappy  patient  resorted,  were  not  likely  to  be  more  efiicacious. 
While  some  asserted  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  poisoned  the 
cisterns  of  water,  others  referred  the  visitation  to  the  wrath  of  the 
Gods,  and  especially  to  Apollo,  known  by  hearers  of  the  Iliad  as 
author  of  pestilence  In  the  Greek  host  before  Troy.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  this  Delphian  god  had  promised  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
reply  to  their  application  inmiediately  before  the  war,  that  he  would 
assist  them  whether  invoked  or  uninvoked— and  the  disorder  now 
raging  was  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  their  irresistible  ally; 
while  the  ekierlv  nnm  farther  called  to  mind  an  oracular  verse  sung 
in  the  time  of  their  youth—** The  Dorian  war  will  come,  and  pesti- 
lence along  with  ii."     Under  the  distress  which  suggested,  and  was 
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reciprocally  aggravated  by,  these  gloomy  ideas,  prophets  were  con. 
suited,  and  supplications  with  solenm  procession  were  held  at  the 
temples,  to  appease  the  divine  wrath. 

When  it  was  found  that  neither  the  priest   nor  the  phvsician 
could  retard  the  sj^ead,  or  mitigate  the  intensity,  of  the   disorder 
the   Atlnmians  abandoned  themselves    to    despair,    and   the  space 
within  the  walls  became  a  scene  of  desolating  misery.     Everyman 
attacked  with  the  malady  at  once  lost  his  courage— a  state  of  depres- 
sion itself  among  the  worst  features  of  the  case,  which  made  him  lie 
down  and  die,  without  any  attempt  to  seek  for  preservatives.     And 
though  at  first  friends  and  relatives  lent  their  aid  to  tend  the  sick 
with  the  usual  family  sympathies,  yet  so  terrible  was  the  number  of 
these  attendants  who  perished,  **like  sheep,"  from  such  contact,  that 
at  length  no  man  would  those  expose  himself;  while  the  most  gen- 
erous spirits,  who  persisted  longest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
w^ere  carried  off  in  the  greatest  numbers.     The  patient  was  thus  left 
to  die  alone  and  unheeded.     Sometimes  all  the  inmates  of  a  house 
were  swept  aAvay  one  after  the  other,  no  man  being  willing  to  go 
near  it:  desertion  on  the  one  hand,  attendance  on  the  other,  both 
tended  to  aggravate  the  calamity.     There  remained  only  those  who, 
having  had  the  disorder  and  recovered,  were  willing  to  tend   the 
sufferers.     These  men  formed  the  single  exception  to  the  all-pervad- 
ing misery  of  the  time— for  the  disorder  seldom  attacked  any  one 
twice,  and  when  it  did,  the  second  attack  was  never  fatal.     Elate 
with  their  own  escape,  they  deemed  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  disease,  and  were  full  of  compassionate  kindness  for  others  whose 
sufferings  were  just  beginning.     It  was  from  them  too  that  the  prin- 
cipal attention  to  the  ])odies  of  deceased  victims  proceeded:  for  such 
was  the  state  of  dismay  and  sorrow,  that  even  the  nearest  relatives 
neglected  the  sepulchral  duties,  sacred  beyond  all  others  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Greek.     Nor  is  there  any  circumstance  which  convevs  to  us^  so 
vivid  an  idea  of  the  prevalent  agony  and  despair,  as  when  we  read, 
in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  that  the  deaths  took  place  among  this 
close-packed  crowd  without  the  smallest  decencies  of  attention— 
that  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  piled  one  upon  another  not  merely  in 
the  public  roads,  but  even  in  the  temples,  in  spite  of  the  understood 
defilement  of  the  sacred  building— that  half-dead  sufferers  were  seen 
lying  round   all   the   springs,    from   insupportable   thirst— that  the 
numerous  corpses  thus  unburied  and  exposed  were  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  the  dogs  which  meddled  with  them  died  in  consequence, 
while  no  vultures  or  other  birds  of  the  like  habits  ever  came  near. 
Those  bodies  which  escaped  entire  neijlect  were   burnt   or  buried 
without  the  customary  mourning,   and  \vith  unseemly  carelessness. 
In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  a  body,  passing  by  a  funeral  pile  on 
which  another  body  was  burning,  would  put  their  own  there  to  be 
^)urnt  also;  or  perhaps,  if  the  pile  was  prepared  ready  for  a  body  not 

yet  arrived,  would  deposit  their  own  upon  it,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
H.  G;  II.— 18 
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then  depart.     Such  indecent  confusion  Tvonld  have  been   intolerable 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  in  any  ordinary  times. 

To  all  these  scenes  of  physical  siifferino-,  dcMth,  and  reckless 
despair  was  superadded  another  evil,  which  alfected  those  who 
were  fortunate  (^nouiih  to  escape  the  rest.  The  bonds  both  of  law 
and  nionditv  became  relaxed,  amid  such  total  uncertainty  of  every 
man  l)otii  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  others.  Men  cared  not  to 
•ib^tain  from  wronir,  under  circumstances  in  which  punishment  was 
not  likely  to  overtake  them— nor  to  put  a  check  upon  then-  passions, 
and  endure  privations,  in  obedience  even  to  their  strongest  convic- 
lion  when  the  chance  was  so  small  of  their  living  to  reap  reward  or 
enioy  any  future  esteem.  An  interval,  short  and  sweet,  before  their 
dooiii  wis  realized— before  they  became  plunged  in  the  wide-spread 
misery  which  they  witnessed  around,  and  which  affected  indiscrimi- 
nately the  virtuous  and  the  protligate— was  nil  that  they  looked  to 
enioy-  embracing  with  avidity  the  immediate  pleasures  of  sense,  as 
well  as  such  positive  gains,  however  ill  gotten,  as  could  be  made  the 
means  of  procuring  tliem,  and  throwi}ig  aside  all  thought  both  of 
honor  or  of  long-sighted  advantaire.  Life  and  property  being  ahke 
ephemeral,  there  Avas  no  hope  left  but  to  snatch  a  moment  of  enjoy- 
ment, before  the  outstretched  hand  of  destiny  should  fall  upon  its 

victims. 

The  picture  of  society  under  the  pressure  of  a  murderous  epidemic, 
with  its  train  of  physical  torments,  wretchednt^ss,  and  demoraliza- 
-tion  has  been  drawn'by  more  than  one  eminent  author,  but  by  none 
with  more  impressive  iidelity  and  conciseness  than  l>y  Thucydides, 
who  had  no  predecessor,  nor  anything  but  the  reality,  to  copy  from 
We  may  renvark  that  amidst  all  the  melancholy  accompannnents  of 
the  time  there  are  no  human  sacrifices,  such  as  those  otTered  up  at 
Cartha<-e  during  pestilence  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods---thcre 

are  uo^cruel  ]>ersecutions  against  imaginary  authors  of  the  disease 
such  as  thos(3  jigainst  the  Untori  (anointers  of  doors)  in  the  plague  of 

]\Iilan  in  1080.  ,      .       -,      i  x      4  ^i  <•   „ 

Ttiree  years  alto^'-ether  did  this  caianiitv  desobte  Athens:  contu.u- 

ously   durini'-  the'entire  second  and  third   years  of  the  war— alter 

which  followed  a  period  of  marked  abatement  for  a  year  and-a  halt: 

but  it  tiien  revived  again,  and  lasted  for  another  year,  wuh  the  same 

fury  as  at  first.     The  public  loss,  over  and  above  the  private  misery, 

which  this  unexpected  enemy  inflicted  upon  Athens,  was  i"calcula- 

ble      Out  of  1200  horsemen,  all  among  tlie  rich  men  of  the  state,  ^5UU 

died  of  the  epidemic:  besides  4,400  hoplites  out  of  the  roll  formal  y 

kept    and  a  number  of  tlie  poorer  popularion.  so  great  as  to  dety 

compulation      No  efforts  of  the  Peloponnesians  could  have  done  so 

much  to  ruin  Athens,  or  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termmation  such  as 

they  desired-  and  the  distemper  told  the  more  in  their  favor,  as  it 

never  spread  at  all  into  Peloponnesus,  though  it  passed  from  Athens 

to  some  of  the  more  populous  islands.    The  Lacedaeraomau  army 
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was  withdrawn  from  Attica  somewhat  earlier  than  it  would  other- 
wise  have  l)een,  for  fear  of  taking  the  contagion. 
^    i^ut  it  was  while  the  Lacedaemouiaus  were  yet  in  Attica  and  dur- 
ing the  tirst  freshness  of  the  terrible  malady,  tliat  Perikles  equipped 
and  conducted  from  PeiiTeus  an  armament  of  100  triremes  and  4  000 
hoplites  to  altacc  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.  800  horsemen  were 
aiso  earned  in  some  horse-tniusports,  prepared  for  the  occasion  out 
of   old  trin^iiKis       To  dmimish   the   crowd  accumulated  in  the  city 
was  dou!)iless  of  beaeticaai  tendency,  and  perhaps  those  who  went 
aljoard  might  consider  it  as  a  chance  of  escape  to  quit  an  infected 
home.     But  unhappily  tliey  carried  the  infection  alon<r  witli  them 
winch  desolated  the  tleet  not  less  flian  tlie  city,  and  crippled  all  its 
efforts.     Re-enforced  by  fifty  sliips  of  war   from  Chios  and  Lesbos 
the  Athenians  tirst  landed  near  Epidaurus  m  Peloponnesus,  raya<dntr 
the  territory  and  making  an  unavailing  attempt  upon  the  city    next 
they  made   like   incursions   on  the  more  southerly  portions  of  the 
Argolic  ])eninsula— Tr(czen,   Halieis,   and   iiermione;  and  lastly  at- 
tacked and  captured  Prasitc,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laeonia.     On 
returning  to  Athens,  the  same  armament  was  immediately  conducted 
un(h>r  Agnon  and  Kieopompus,  to  press  the  siege  of  Potida^a  the 
blockade  of  which  stiil  continued  v/ithout  any  visible  progress.  '  On 
arriving  there,  an  attack  w^as  made  on  the  walls  by  battering  engines 
and   by  I  he  otijer  aggressive  methods  then  practiced:   but'' nothing 
whatever  was  achicn-ed      In  fact,  tho  armament  became  incompetent 
for  all  serious  effort,  from  the  aggravated  character  v\'hich  the  dis- 
temper here  assumed,   communicated    hv  the   soldiers   fresh  from 
Athens  ev^m  to  those  who  iiad  before  been  free  from  it  at  Potidsea 
bo  Ij-ighltni  was  the  mortality,  that  out  ot  the  4,000  lioplites  under 
Agnon,  no  less  than  1050  died  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days.     The 
armament  vy;is  ])roii<rht  back  in  tliis  distressed  conditi(m  to  Athens 
while  the  reduction  of  Potidiea  was  left  as  before  to  tiie  islow  course 
of  blockade. 

On  returning  fro:n  the  expedition  against  Peloponnesus,  Penkles 
found  his  countrymen  almost  distracted  with  their  manifold  suffer- 
ings. .Over  and  above  the  raging  epidemic,  th(^y  had  just  gone  over 

Attica  and  ascertained  tfie  devastations  commhted  by  the  invaders 
throuo-iiout  all  th(;  territory  (except  the  j\laralhonian  tetra))o]is  ai  d 
IJcieeia— (hsirieis   spannl,    as    we     are    told,    tln-ougii    indulg^-nce 
tounde.l  on  an  ancient  legendary  sympathy)  durini>-  their  lono-  stay  (;f 
forty  days.     Tlie  ri(-h   had  found  thciir  comfortable  maiwioiis  and 
larms,  the   poor   their   modest  cottages,  in  the  various  demes,  torn 
down  and  ruined.      Death,  sickness,  loss  of  property,  and  d(>spair  of 
the  future,  now  rendered  ihe  Alhenians  angry  and'intractable  to  the 
last   degree.     Tiiey    vented   their   feelings^aaainst   Perikles  as  the 
cause   not   merely  of  the  war,  but  also  of  all  that  they  were  now 
enduring.     Either  with  or  without  liis  consent,  they  seiit  envoys  to 
SparUi  to  open  negotiations  for  peace,  l)ut  the  Spai'lans  turned  a  deaf 
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ear  to  the  proposition.  This  new  disappointment  rendered  them 
still  more  furious  a-ainst  Perikies,  whose  loD--slanaiiig  i)oliU-al  ene- 
mies now  doubtless'iound  strong  sympathy  in  ilicir  aeuunciatious  of 

his  character  and  policy.  That  unshaken  ami  nKi.iesuc  hrmuess, 
^vhich  rauked  lirst  among  his  many  enuneiit  quahlies,  was  never 
more  imperiously  reciuired  and  never  more  eilectively  mainlested. 

In  his  capacity  of  Strategus  or  General,  Perikies  convoked  a  for- 
Will  assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  ot  vmdieaiing  hnnself 
iniblicly  against  the  prevailing  eeutiment,  and  reeomnienamg  perse- 
verance in  his  line  of  policy.  The  speeches  made  by  his  opponents 
assuredly  verv  bitter,  are  not  given  by  Ihucydides;  but  that  ot 
Perikies  himself  is  set  down  at  considerable  length,  and  a  memorable 
discourse  it  is.  It  strikingly  brings  into  relief  both  the  character  of 
the  man  and  the  impress  of  actual  circumstances— an  iinpregnub  e 
mind  conscious  not  only  of  right  purposes  l)ut  of  just  and  rensonablo 
anticipations,  and  bearing  up  with  manliness,  or  even  deiiance, 
affamst  the  natural  dilllculty  of  the  case,  heigliteiicd  by  an  extreme 
of  incalculable  misfortune.  He  had  foreseen,  wnde  adN  ismg  the  war 
ori^nnally,  the  probable  impatience  of  his  countrymen  under  its  tirst 
hardships,  but  he  could  not  foresee  the  epidemic  by  which  that  im- 
patience had  been  exasperated  into  madness,  and  he  now  addressed 
them  not  merely  with  unabated  adherence  to  his  own  deliberate 
convictions,  but  also  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  remonstrance  against 
their  unmerited  change  of  sentiment  toward  hnn— sx'eking  at  tiie 
same  time  to  combat  that  uncontrolled  despair  which  for  the  moment 
overlaid  both  their  pride  and  their  patriotism.  I  ar  from  humbling 
himself  before  the  present  sentiment,  it  is  at  this  time  that  he  sets 
forth  his  titles  to  their  esteem  in  the  most  direct  and  unqualuiecl 
manner  and  claims  the  continuance  of  that  which  they  had  so  long 
accorded,  as  somethuig  belonging  to  him  by  acquired  right. 

His  main  oblect,  through  this  discourse,  is  to  hll  the  minds  of  hi3 
audience  with  patriotic  sympathy  for  the  weal  of  the  entire  city,  so 
as  to  counterbalance  the  absorbing  sense  of  private  woe.  if  the  col- 
lective city  flourishes  (he  argues),  private  luisfortunes  may  at  least 
be  borne:  but  no  amount  of  private  prosperity  will  avail,  it  the  col- 
lective city  falls  (a  proposition  literally  true  in  ancient  times  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  ancient  warfare— though  less  true  at  pres- 
ent) '*  Distracted  by  domestic  calamiiy,  ye  are  now  angry  both  wiili 
me  who  advised  you\o  go  to  war,  and  wiih  yourselves  wiio  lollowed 
the  advice.  Ye  listened  to  me,  considering  me  superior  to  oMiers  m 
iudo-ment,  in  spiecli,  in  patriotism,  and  in  incorruptible  proliuy— 
nor%u<dit  1  novr  to  be  treated  as  culi>al)le  for  giving  such  aayice, 
when  in  point  of  fact  the  war  was  unavoidable  and  there  would  have 
been  stilUreater  danger  in  shrinking  from  it.  I  am  the  same  man, 
still  unchanged— but  ye  in  your  misfortunes  cannot  stand  to  the  con- 
victions whi^;h  ye  adopted  when  yet  unhurt.  Extreme  and  unfore- 
seen   indeed,  are   the  sorrows  which  have  fallen  upon  you:  yet 
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inhabiting  as  ye  do  a  great  city,  and  brought  up  in  dispositions  suit- 
able to  it  ye  must  also  resolve  to  bear  up  against  the  utmost  pressure 
of  adversity,  and  never  to  surrender  your  dignity.     I  liaye  otten 
exolaiued  to  you  that  ye  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  eyontiial  success 
in  the  war  but  I  will  now  remind  you,  more  emphatically  ti^.an  before, 
and  even  with  a  degree  of  ostentation  suitable  as  a  stimulus  to  your 
present  unnatural  depression-that  your  naval  force  makes  you  mas- 
ters not  onlv  of  your  allies,  but  of  the  entire  sea-one-half  of  the 
vi-ible  tieMfor  action  and  employment.     Compared  with  so  vast  a 
power  as  this,  the  temporary  use  of  your  houses  and  territory  is  a  mere 
tntls— an  ornamental  acc^essory  not  worth  considering:  and  this  too, 
if  ve  preserve  your  frec^dom,  ye  will  quickly  recover.     It  was  your 
fafhers  who  first  gained   this  empire,  whhout  any  ot  the  advantages 
wliich  ve  now  enjoy,  ye  must  not  disgrace  yourselves  by  losing  what 
thev  acquired.     belighUng  as  ye  all  do  in  the  honor  and  empire 
enibved  by  the  citv,  ye  must  not  shrink  from  the  toils  whereby  alone 
that  honor  is  sustained:  moreover  ye  now  fight,  not  merely  for  free- 
dom instead  of  slavery,  but  for  empire  against  loss  of  empire,  with 
all  the  perils  arising  out  of  imperial  unpopularity.     It  is  not  safe  tor 
vou  now  to  abdicate,  even  if  ye  chose  to  do  so;  tor  ye  hold  your 
emoire  like  a  despotism-unjust  perhaps  in  the  origmal  acquisition 
but  ruinous  to  part  with  when  once  acquired.     Be  not  angry  with 
me   whose  advice  ye  followed  in  going  to  war  because  the  enemy 
uive  done  such  damage  as  might  be  expected  from  them:  still  less 
o    accmmt  of  this  unforeseen  distemper:  I  know  that  this  makes  me 
a    object  of  your  special  present  hatred,  though  very  unjustly,  unless 

ve  wi  1  consent  to  give  me  credit  also  for  any  iinexpec  ed  good  luck 
Ih^ may  occur"  Our  city  derives  its  particuhir  glory  from  un- 
shaken  bearin-'  up  against  misfortune:  her  power,  her  name  her 
empfre  c^^f  Xeks  over  Greeks,  are  such  as  have  never  before  been 
seen-  and  if  we  choose  to  be  great,  we  must  take  the  consequence  of 
that  t4porary  envy  and  hatred  which  is  the  necessary  price  of  per- 
mnen  renown.  Behave  ye  now  in  a  manner  worthy  ot  that  glory: 
d  s  1  V  that  courao-e  which  is  essential  to  protect  you  against  disgrace 
t^^£X^ena.W^n^autec  your  honor  for  the  future.  Send 
no  f 'iither  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  bear  your  misfortunes  without 
showiii"' symptoms  of  distress."  ,  ^    , 

The  Trresistible  reason,  as  well  as  the  proud  and  resolute  bearing 
of  this  discourse,  set  forth  with  an  eloquence  which  it  was  not  possi- 
b^  f  V-  ThTi  ydides  to  reproduce-. ogether  w^h  the  age  and  charac- 
ter o  I^mI  Id  eUcarr  led  the  assent  of  the  asseuibled  people;  who  when 
in  th  '  Pnvx  and  cn-acred  according  to  habit  on  public  matters,  would 
^rnom^Uor^et  their  private  s;iiierings  in  coiisiderations  of  the 
safeU  VK^  of  Athens.     Possibly,  indeed,  those  sutTerings, 

£  di  i  ifco      i^^^         might  become  somewhat  allcwiated  when  the 
vadeU  m^^  AtticI,  and  when  it  was  no  longer  indispensable  for 

^T£c  po^pu  ation  to  confine  itself  within  the  walls.     Accordingly, 
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the  a'lsemhlr  resolved  that  no  further  propositions  slimild  bo  made 
for  peace   and  tiiat  the  war  slion.ld  bo  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

Wi't  thou-h  the  public  resolmion  tlius  adopted  sliowed  tlie  ancient 
h'lbit  of  dcRTcncc  to  the  authority  of  Perildes,  tlie  sentiments  of 
i,;   ividuals  taken  separately  were  siill  tboHC  of  anger  nsaiusl  him  as 

'  o  aulbor  of  lliat  svsteiu  Avhieu  had  brou-lit  them  into  so  iiiueli  dis- 
tress lis  poiilicafopponents-Khon.  Simmias,  or  Lukralidas,  per- 
1  •  m'nll  tiiree  in  cnjiinction-took  care  to  provide  an  oppoiluuily 
for  U  is  prevalent  irritatiun  to  n.u.ifest  itself  in  act,  by  bni.gms  an 
accusation  a-ainst  him  before  the  dikaslery.  1  he  accusation  is  said 
to  Inve  buci;  pniVncd  on  the  ground  ol  pecuniary  malversation,  and 
end.'d  by  bis  b.'inir  sentenced  to  pay  a  considerable  ti.jc,  the  amount 
of  V  ich  is  diiferently  reporlcd-lifteen,  tiity,  or  eigbt.y  talents,  by 
different  authors.     The  ac(msiug  party  thus  appeared  to  have  carried 

heir  point,  and  to  have  disgraced,  as  well  as  excluded  troin  leelec- 
t  on  the  veteran  statesman.  Tiic  event,  however,  disappointed  heir 
exnXtations  The  imposition  of  the  line  not  only  satit.  c(l  all  the 
irriVUion  of  the  people  against  him,  but  even  occasioned  a  serious 
reaction  in  his  favor,  and  brought  back  as  strongly  as  ever  the 
ancient  sentin-.ent  of  esteem  and  admiration.  It  was  quickly  found 
that  those  who  had  succeeded  I'erikles  as  generals  neii her  possessed 
iK.r  deserved  in  an  equal  degree  the  public  conhdcn.^.  I!e  was 
accordhiirlv  so(nj  re-elected,  with  as  much  power  and  influence  as  he 

Lad  ever  lii  his  life  enjoyed.  ,  ,   ,    ,    ,       ,     , 

But  that  life  louff.  honorable,  and  useful,  had  already  been  pro- 
longed considci'al,!y1)eyond  the  sixiielh  year,  and  there  were  but  loo 
inaliy  circumstances,  besides  the  recent  line,  which  tended  to  hasten 
as  well  as  to  embitter  its  close.  At  the  very  moment  wiicn  Peiiklcs 
wasDreachingto  his  countrymen,  in  a  tone  almost  reproachlnl,  he 
neccssilv  of  manful  and  unabated  devotion  to  the  common  connlry 
in  the  niidst  of  private  sulT.ning,  lie  was  hinxself  among  the  greatest 
of  suiferers,  and  most  Inu-diy  pressed  to  set  the  example  ot  observing  us 
own  ])recepts.  The  epidemic  carried  oil  not  mere  y  his  two  sons  (the 
only  two  legitimate,  Xanthippus  and  Paralus),  but  also  Ins  sister, 
several  otherrelaiives,  and  his  best  and  most  useful  political  liiends. 
Amid  this  train  of  domestic  calamities,  and  in  the  funeral  obseciinc^ 
of  so  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  he  remained  master  of  Ins  grie., 
and  maintained  his  habitual  self-command,  until  the  last  mistorlnne 
—the  death  of  his  favorite  »0!t  I'iifalns,  which  left  his  house  without 
anv  Icitimate  renresenlntive  to  maintain  the  family  and  the  hcredi- 
tarv  sK'red  ri'es  On  this  final  blow,  though  he  strove  to  comnniiid 
hiiiiseif  as  before,  yet  al  the  ob.sequies  of  the  young  man,  when  it 


-came  his  duty  to  pliice  a  wreath  on  the  dead  body,  hisoTiefbeenme 
Jicontrollable,  and  h(;  burst  out,  for  the  Mrst  time  in  his  life,  mto 

profuse  tears  and  sobbin^^  ,.  •  i    t,  •      wv,    •  .• 

In  the  midst  of  tlusc  several  personal  trials  he  received  the  intima- 
tion, through  Alkibiad(;3  and  some  other  friends,  of  the  restored  con- 
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fidence  of  the  people  toward  him,  and  of  liis  re-election  to  the  office 
of  Strategus.  But  it  was  not  without  dilhculiy  that  he  w^as  persuad- 
ed to  present  himself  again  at  the  public.  ass(Mnl)iy,  and  resume  the 
direction  of  affairs.  The  regret  of  the  people  was  formally  expressed 
to  him  for  the  r.-cent  sentence — perhaps,  indeed,  the  line  may  have 
been  repaid  to  him,  or  some  evasion  of  it  permitted,  saving  the  forms 
of  ];i^v — in  tlie  present  temper  of  tiie  city;  w^liich  was  farther  dis- 
plaved  toward  him  by  the  grant  of  a  remarkabhi  exemption  from  a 
lavv^  of  his  own  origiiial  proposition,  lie  had  himself,  some  years 
before,  been  the  author  of  that  Luv,  whereby  the  citizenship  of 
Athens  was  restricted  to  persons  born  both  of  Athenian  fathers  and 

Athenian  mothers,  under  which  restriction  several  tiiousand  persons, 
illegitimate  on  the  mother's  side,  are  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
the  citizenship,  on  occasion  of  a  public  distribution  of  corn.  Invid- 
ious as  it  ai)peared  to  grant,  to  Periivles  singly,  an  exemption  from  a 
law  which  had  been  strictly  enforced  against  so  many  others,  the 
people  were  now^  moved  not  less  by  compassion  than  by  anxiety  to 
redress  their  own  previous  severity.  Without  a  legitimate  heir,  the 
house  of  Perikles,  one  branch  of  the  great  Alkmajonid  Gens  by  his 
mother's  side,  would  be  left  deserted,  and  the  continuity  of  the  fam- 
ily sacred  rites  would  be  broken— a  misfortune  painfully  felt  by 
every  Athenian  family,  as  calculated  to  wrong  all  the  deceased  mem- 
bers, and  provoke  their  posthumous  displeasure  toward  the  city. 
Accordingly,  permission  w^as  granted  to  Perikles  to  legitimize,  and 
to  inscribe  in  his  own  gens  and  phratry,  his  natural  son  by  Aspasia, 
who  bore  his  ow^n  name. 

It  was  thus  that  Perikles  was  reinstated  in  his  post  of  Strategus  as 
w^ell  as  in  his  ascendency  over  the  public  counsels— seemingly  about 
Amxust  or  September— 430  B.C.  He  lived  about  one  year  longer,  and 
seems  to  have  maintained  his  influence  as  long  as  his  health  per- 
mitted. Yet  we  hear  nothing  of  him  after  this  moment,  and  he  fell 
a  victim,  not  to  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  epidemic,  but  to  a  slow 
and  w^earing  fever,  which  undermined  his  strength  as  well  as  his 
capacity.  To  a  friend  who  came  to  ask  after  him  wdien  in  this 
disease,*  Perikles  replied  by  showing  a  charm  or  amulet  wiiich  his 
female  relations  had  hung  about  his  neck— a  proof  how^  low  he  w^as 
reduced,  and  how  completelv  he  had  become  a  passive  subj(.'Ct  in  the 
hands  of  others.  And  according  to  auDther  anecdote  wiiich  w^e  read, 
yet  more  interesting  and  eiinally  illustrative  of  his  character— it  wns 
during  his  la^t  moments,  when  he  was  lying  apparently  unconscious 
and  insensible,  that  the  friends  around  his  bed  w^ere  passing  in  review 
the  acts  of  his  life,  and  tiie  nine  trophies  which  he  had  erected  at 
different  ^imes  for  so  many  victories  He  heard  what  they  said, 
though  they  fancied  that  he  was  past  hearing,  and  interrupted  them  by 
remarking— "  What  you  praise  in  my  life,  belongs  partly  to  good 
fortune— and  is,  at  best,  common  to  me  with  many  other  generals. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  which  I  am  most  proud,  you  have  not  noticed 
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—no  Athenian  has  ever  put  on  mourning  through  any  action  of 

till  II  r»  " 


miiK 


Such  a  CMUse  of  self-gratulation,  doubtless  more  satisfactory  to 
recall  at  such  a  moment  lliau  any  other,  illustrates  that  long-sighted 
calcuhition,  aversion  to  distant  or  hazardous  enterprise,  and  econoni}'' 
of  the  public  force,  wliich  marked  hi:;  entire  political  career;  a  career 
long,  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history  of  Athens— since  he  main- 
tained a  great  influence,  grndually  swelling  into  a  decisive  personal 
ascen<len(;y,  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  His  character  has 
been  presented  in  very  diiTereut  liuhts  by  dilTerent  aulhors  both 
ancient  and  modern,  and  our  materhils  for  striking  the  balance  are 
not  so  good  as  we  could  wish.  But  his  iunuense  and  louir-contiiuied 
supremacy,  as  wx'll  as  his  unparalleled  eloquence,  are  facts  attested 
not  less  by  his  ent-mies  than  by  his  friends— nav,  even  more  forcibly 
by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  The  comic  writers,  who  hated 
him,  and  whose  trade  it  was  to  deride  and  hunt  down  every  leading 
political  ciiaracter,  exhaust  tlieir  ])owcrs  of  illustration  in  setting 
forth  both  the  one  and  the  other:  Telekleides,  Kralmus,  Eupolis, 
Aristophanes,  all  hearers  and  all  enemies,  speak  of  liim  like  Olym- 
pian Zens  burling  thunder  and  liuhlning — like  Jlerakles  and  Achilles 
— as  the  only  speaker  on  Avhose  lips  persuasion  sat  and  who  left  his 
Fting  in  the  minds  of  his  audience:  while  Plato  the  philosopher,  who 
disapproved  of  his  political  working  and  of  the  moial  elTects  which 
lie  produced  upon  Athens,  neverthele.-s  ext{*ls  liis  inlellectual  and 
oratorical  ascendency — *'his  maji^stic  intelligence" — in  language  not 
less  decisive  than  Tliucydides.  There  is  jinother  point  of  eulogy, 
not  less  valuable,  on  which  the  tciiniony  ai)pcars  uncontradicted: 
throughout  his  long  career,  amid  the  holtest  political  animosities, 
the  conduct  of  Perikles  toward  opponents  was  always  mild  and  lib- 
eral.    Tiie  conscious  self-esteem  and  arrogance  of  manner,  with 

•\vhich  the  contemporary  poet  Ion  re}rrcached  liim,  contrasting  it 
with  the  unpretending  sim])licity  of  his  own  ptitron  Kimon — though 
probably  invidiously  exaggerafed,  is  doubtless  in  substance  well- 
founded,  and  those  who  read  the  last  speech  given  above  out  of 
Thucydidis  will  at  once  recognize  in  it  this  attribute.  His  natural 
taste,  his  love  of  philosopiiical  research,  and  his  unwearied  applica- 
tion to  ])ublic  aflairs,  all  contributed  to  alienate  him  fiom  ordinary 
familiarity,  Mud  to  make  him  careless,  perhai)S  impiopeily  careless, 
of  the  Icxser  means  of  conciliiiting  jniblic  ftivor. 

But  admitting  this  latter  reproach  to  be  well-founded,  as  it  seems 
to  be,  it  helps  to  negative  that  greater  and  graver  political  Cfiiiie 

-which  has  been  imjuited  to  him,  of  sacrificing-  the  pcrninnent  well- 
being  and  morality  of  the  state  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  politi- 
cal power— of  corrupting  the  people  by  distributions  of  the  public 
money.  **  He  gave  the  reins  to  the  people  (in  Plutarch's  words) 
aiul  shaped  his  administration  for  their  iunnediate  favor,  by  always 
l)roviding  at  home  some  public  ^iK'ctacle  or  festival  or  processioii, 
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thus  nursin,^  up  the  city  in  elegant  pleasures-— and  by  sending  out 
every  year  sixty  triremes  manned  by  citizen-seamen  on' full  pay,  wl}0 
were  thus  kept  in  practice  and  acquired  nautical  skill." 

Now,  the  cliarge  here  made  against  Perikles,  and  supported  by 
allegations  in  themselves  honorable  ratlier  than  otherwise — of  a 
vicious  appetite  for  immediate  popularity,  and  of  improper  conces- 
sions to  the  immediate  feelings  of  the  people  against  tlu^r  permanc'it 

interests — is  precisely  that  wnich  Thucydides  in  the  most  pointed 
manner  denies:  and  not  mendy  denies,  but  contrasts  Perikles  with 
his  successors  in  the  express  circumstance  that  they  did  so,  while  hs 
did  not.  The  languaiic  of  the  contemporary  historian  well  deserves 
to  be  cited  — "  Perikles.  powerful  from  digiiity  of  character  as  well 
as  from  wisdom,  and  conspicuously  above  the  least  tinge  of  corrup- 
tion, held  back  the  people  with  "a  free  hand,  and  was  their  real 
leader  instead  of  being  led  by  them.  For  not  being  a  seeker  of 
power  from  unworthy  sources,  he  did  not  speak  with  any  view  to 
present  favor,  but  had  suliieient  sense  of  dignity  to  contradict  them 
on  occasion,  even  braving  their  displeasure.     Thus,  whenever  he 

perceived  them  insolently  and  unseasonably  confident,  he  shaped  his 
speeches  in  such  manner  as  to  alarm  and  beat  them  down:  wheu 
again  he  saw  them  unduly  frightened,  he  tried  to  counteract  it  and 
restore  their  confidence:  so  that  the  government  was  in  name  a 
democracy,  but  in  reality  an  empire  exercised  by  the  first  citizen  iu 
the  state.  But  those  Avho  sueceedetl  after  his  deatli,  being  moi-e 
equal  one  with  another,  and  eacli  of  them  desiring  prr-emincnce  over 
the  rest,  adopted  the  different  course  of  courting  the  favor  of  the 
people  and  sacrificing  to  that  object  even  important  state-interests. 
From  whence  arose  many  other  bad  measuresr.  as  miirht  be  expec- 
ted in  a  great  and  imperial  city,  and  especially  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion," etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  judgment  here  quoted  from  Thucydides 
ccmtradicts,  in  an  umiualitied  manner,  the  reproaches  commonly 
made  against  Perikles  of  having  corrupted  the  Atlu^nian  people— by 
distributions  of  the  public  money,  and  b}'  giving  way  to  their  unwise 
caprices— for  the  purpase  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  his  own 
political  power.  Nay,  the  historian  particularly  notes  tlic  opposite 
qualities— self-judgment,  conscious  dignity,  inllitference  to  imme- 
diate poj)ular  applause  or  wTath  when  set  against  wliat  was  perma- 
nently right  and  useful — as  the  special  characteristic  of  that  great 
statesman.  A  distinction  might  indeed  be  possible,  and  Plutarch 
professes  to  note  such  distinction,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
\)\\vi  of  his  political  career.  Perikles  began  (so  that  biogra})iier  says) 
by  corru])ting  the  people  in  order  to  acquire  power f  but  having 
acquired  it,  he  employed  it  in  an  independent  and  patriotic  manner, 
so  that  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  true  respecting  the  later  part 
of  his  life,  w^oukl  not  be  applicable  to  the  earlier.  This  distinction 
may  be  to  a  certain  degree  well  founded,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of 
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opposing  a  bold  and  successful  resistance  to  temporary  aberrations  of 
tbe  public  mind  necessarily  implies  an  established  intiucnce,  and  can 
Lardly  ever  be  exercised  even  by  the  tirmest  politician  during  his 
years  of  commencement.  He  is  at  that  time  necessarily  the  adjunct 
of  some  party  or  tendcuc}^  which  he  tinds  already  in  operation,  and 
has  to  stand  forward  actively  and  assiduously  before  he  can  cieate 
for  himself  a  separate  personal  infli'ence.  But  while  we  admit  the 
distinction  to  this  extent,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  restrict- 
ing the  encomium  of  Thucydides  exclusively  to  the  later  life  of 
Perikles,  or  in  representing  the  earlier  life  as  something  in  pointed 
contrast  with  that  enccmiium.  Con.struing  fairly  what  the  historian 
gays,  he  evideutl}^  did  not  so  conceive  the  earlier  life  of  PeriUles. 
Fither  those  political  changes  which  are  held  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  to  demonstrate  the  corrupting  elf ect  of  Perikles 
and  his  political  ascendency — such  as  the  limitation  of  the  functions 

of  the  Areopagus,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  the 
establishment  of  the  numerous  and  frequent  popular  dikasterics  with 
regular  pay,  and  perhaps  also  the  assignment  of  pay  to  those  who 
attended  the  Kkklesia,  the  expenditure  for  public  works,  religious 
edifices  and  ornaments,  the  Diobely  (or  distribution  of  two  oboli  per 
liead  to  the  poorer  citizens  at  various  festivals,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  pay  for  their  places  in  the  theater),  taking  it  as  it 
then  stood,  etc. — did  not  api)ear  to  ThucyditU^s  mischievous  and  cor- 
rupting, as  these  other  writers  thought  them;  or  else  he  did  not  par- 
ticularly refer  them  to  Perikles. 

Both  are  true,  prol)ably,  to  some  extent.  The  internal  political 
changes  at  Athens,  respecting  the  Areopagus  and  the  dd^asteries,  took 
pkice  Avhen  Perikles  was  a  young  man,  and  wiu  n  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  yet  acquired  the  immense  personal  Avcight  which  after- 
ward  belonged  to  him  (Ephialtes  in  fact  seems  in  those  early  days  to 
have  been  a  greater  man  than  Perikh^s.  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  selected  by  his  political  adversaries  for  assas.^ination) — 
so  that  they  miglit  with  greater  projiriety  be  ascribed  to  the  party 
with  which  l^erikles  was  connected,  rather  than  to  that  statesman 
himself.  But  next,  we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  Thiuydides 
considered  these  chanires  as  iniurious,  or  as  havinir  deteriorated  the 
Athenian  character.  All  that  he  does  say  as  to  the  working  of  Peri- 
kles on  the  sentiment  and  actions  of  his  countrymen  is  eminently 
favorable,  lie  lepn.'sciits  tlie  presidency  of  thai  statesman  as  mod- 
erate, cautious,  conservative,  and  successful;  he  deserihes  him  as 
uniformly  keeping  back  the  people  from  rash  entcrj-.ri-es,  and  from 
attem])ts  to  extend  their  emj)lre — as  looking  forward  to  the  necessity 
of  a  war,  and  maintaining:  the  naval,  military,  and  financial  forces 
of  the  state  in  con>-,tanl  condition  to  stand  it — as  calculating,  with 
long-sighted  w^i.^dom.  the  conditiijns  on  which  ultimate  success  de- 
pended. If  we  follow  the  elahorate  funeral  harangue  of  Perikles 
(which  Tiiucydides,  :iince  he  produces  it  at  length,  probably  consid- 
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ered  as  faithfully  illustrating  the  political  point  of  view  of  that  states- 
man), we  shall  discover  a  conception  of  democratical  equality  no  less 
rational  than  generous;  an  anxious  care  for  the  recreation  and  com- 
fort of  the  citizens,  but  no  disposition  to  emancipate  them  from 
active  obligation,  either  public  or  private — and  least  of  all,  any  idea 
of  dispensing  with  such  activity  by  abusive  largesses  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue.  The  whole  picture,  drjiwn  by  Perikles,  of  Athens  'as 
the  schoolmistress  of  Greece,"  implies  a  prominent  development  of 
private  industry  and  commerce  not  less  tk-an  of  public  citizenship 
and  soldiership— of  letters,  arts,  and  recreative  varieties  of  taste. 

Thougli  Thucydides  does  not  directly  canvass  the  co'nstitutional 
changes  elf ected*  in  Athens  under  Perikles,  yet  everything  which  he 
does  "say  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  accounied  the  working  of  that 
statesman,  upon  the  wiiole,  on  Athenian  pow-er  as  well  as  on  Athe- 
nian character,  eminently  valuable,  and  his  death  as  an  irreparable 
loss.  And  we  may  thus  ap])cal  to  the  judgment  of  an  historian  who 
is  our  best  w^itness'  in  every  conceivable  respect,  as  a  valid  reply  to 
the  charge  against  Perikles  of  having  corrupted  the  Athenian  habits, 
character,  and  government.  If  he  spent  a  large  amount  of  the  public 
treasure  upon  religious  edilices  and  ornaments,  and  upon  stately 
w^orks  for  the  city,  yet  the  sum  w^hich  he  left  untouched,  ready  for 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  w\ar,  was  such  as  to  appear 
more  than  siiilicient  for  all  purposes  of  defense,  or  public  safety,  or 
military  honor.  It  cannot  be  shown  of  Perikles  that  he  ever  sacri- 
ficed the  greater  object  to  the  less— the  permanent  and  substantially 
valuable  to  the  transitory  and  sliowy— assured  present  possessions  to 

the  lust  of  new,  distant,  or  uncertain  conquests.  If  his  advice  had 
been  listened  to,  tiie  rashness  which  brought  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenian  Tolmides  at  Koroneia  in  Boeotia  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  Athens  n.i'A'ht  probably  have  maintamed  h^-r  ascendency  over 
Megara  and  B(ri)tia,  w^hich\vould  have  protected  her  territory  from 
invasion,  and  given  a  new  turn  to  the  subsequent  history.  Periklet^ 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  authoivjf  the  Athenian  character,  he^foand 
it  with  its  very  marked  ])ositive  characteristics  and  susceptibilities, 
among  which  those  which  he  chietly  brought  out  and  improved  were 
the  best.  The  lust  of  expeditions  against  the  Persians,  which  Kimon 
would  have  pushed  into  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  he  repressed,  afterit  had 

accomplished  all  which  eoiiid  be  usefully  aimed  at.  The  ambition 
of  Athens  he  moderated  rather  than  encouraged:  the  democratical 
movement  of  Athens  he  regularized,  and  worked  out  ir^to  judicial 
institutions  which  ranked  among  the  prominent  features  of  Athenian 
life,  and  worked,  in  my  judgment,  with  a  very  large  balance  of 
benefit  to  the  national  mind  as  well  as  to  individual  security,  in  spite 
of  tiie  many  defects  in  their  direct  character  as  tribunals.  But  that 
point  in  Avliich  there  was  the  greatest  difference  between  Athens,  as 
Perikles  found  it  and  as  he  left  it,  is  unquestionably  the  pacific  and 
intellectual  development— rhetoric,   poetry,   arts,   philosophical  re- 
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search,  and  recreative  variety.  To  which  if  we  add  great  improve- 
ment in  the  cullivation  of  the  Atlic  soil — extension  of  Athenian 
trade— attainment  and  laborions  maintenance  of  the  maximum  of 
maritime  slvill  (al tested  by  the  battles  of  Fhormio) — enlarij;en}ent  of 
the  area  ol  compU-te  securii y  l)y  construction  ot  the  Lone:  Walls — 
lastly,  the  clotliing  of  Athens  in  her  iin|>erial  mantle,  by  ornaments 
aivhiteclural  and  sculptural — we  shall  make  out  a  case  of  genuine 
progress  realized  during  the  political  life  of  Peiikles,  such  as  the 
evils  imputed  to  him,  far  more  imaginary  than  real,  will  go  but  a 

little  way  to  alloy.  How  little,  coiiiparativcly  f-i)('aking,  of  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Perikles  in  his  funeral  Inirangue  of  431  B.C.  would 
have  been  f;orrect,  if  the  harangue  had  been  delivered  over  those  war- 
riors who  fell  at  Tanac:ra  tweniv-scven  years  before! 

It  has  been  remarked  b}^  M.  Boeckl),  that  Perikles  sacrificed  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Attica  to  the  maritime  interests  and  empire  of 
Athens.  This  is  of  course  founded  on  the  destructive  invasions  of 
the  country  during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  war  the  position  of  Attic  cultivators  and  propri- 
etors was  particularly  enviable:  and  the  censure  of  M.  Eocckh  there- 
fore depends  upon  the  question,  how  far  Perikl(\s  contributed  to 
produce,  or  had  it  in  his  power  1o  avert,  this  melancholy  war,  in  its 
results  so  latid  not  merely  to  Athens,  but  to  the  entire  Grecian  race. 
JSov,'  here  again,  if  we  follow  attentively  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
dides,  we  shall  see  that,  in  the  judgment  of  that  historian,  not  only 
Perikles  did  not  bring  on  the  war,  but  he  could  not  have  averted 
it  without  such  concessions  as  Athenian  prudence  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian patriotism  peremptorily  forbade.-  iVio^co^•er  we  shall  sec,  that 
the  calculations  on  which  l-*erikles  grounded  his  hopes  of  success  if 
driven  to  war,  were  (in  the  opinion  of  the  histoiiiui)  ])erfectly  sound 
and  safe.  AVe  may  even  go  farther,  and  aflirm,  thai  the  administra- 
tion of  Perikles  during  the  fourteen  years  preceilii^g  the  war,  exhibits 

a  "moderation  "  (to  use  the  wojcls  of  Thueydichs)  dictated  chielly 

by  anxiety  to  avoid  raising  causes  of  war.  If  in  tlie  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  after  the  conduct  of 
the  (Corinthians  at  Potidic,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  at 
Sparta,  he  resisted  strenuously  all  conq)liance  with  special  demands 
from  Sparta — we  must  recollect  that  these  were  demands  essentially 
insincere,  in  which  partial  com])liau(  c  w,  uld  have  lowered  the  dig- 
nity of  Athens  without  insuring  peace.  The  stories  about  Pheidias, 
Aspasiti,  and  the  iM(garians,  even  if  we  shou'd  grant  that  there  is 
some  truth  at  the  l;ottomof  them,  must,  according  to  Thucydides,  be 
looked  upon  at  w^orsi  as  concern] tants  and  pietexts,  rather  than  as 
real  causes,  of  the  war:  though  modern  authors  in  speaking  of  Peri- 
kles are  but  too  apt  to  use  expressions  which  tacitly  assume  these 
stories  to  be  well-founded. 

Seeing  then  that  Perikles  did  not  bring  on,  and  coidd  not  have 
averted,  the  Peloponnesian  war— that  he  bteered  his  course  iu  refer- 
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ence  to  that  event  with  the  long-sighted  prudence  of  one  who  knew 
that  the  safety  and  the  dignity  of  imperial  Athens  were  essentially 
interwoven — we  have  no  right  to  throw  upon  him  the  blame  of  sacri- 
ficing the  landed  proprietors  of  Attica.  These  proprietors  might, 
indeed,  be  excused  for  complaining,  where  they  suffered  so  ruinously. 
But  the  impartial  historian,  looking  at  the  wdiole  of  the  case,  cannot 
admit  their  complaints  as  a  ground  for  censuring  the  Athenian 
statesman. 

The  relation  of  Athens  to  her  allies,  the  weak  point  of  her  position, 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Perikles  seriously  to  amend ;  probably 
also  beyond  his  will,  since  the  idea  of  political  incorporation,  as  well 
as  that  of  providing  a  common  and  equal  confederate  bond  sustained 
by  effective  federal  authoritv,  between  different  cities,  w^as  rarely 
entertained  even  by  the  best  Greek  minds.  We  hear  that  he  tried  to 
summon  at  Athens  a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  cities  of  Greece, 

the  allies  of  Athens  included;  but  the  scheme  could  not  be  brought  to 
bear,  in  consequence  of  the  reluctance,  no  w-a^^  surprising,  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  Practically,  the  allies  w^ere  not  badh*  treated  during 
his  administration :  and  if  among  the  other  bad  consequences  of  the 
prolonged  w^ar,  they  as  w^ell  as  Athens  and  all  other  Greeks  come  to 
suflfer  more  and  more,  this  depends  upon  causes  wdth  which  he  is 

not  chargeable,  and  upon  proceedings  which  departed  altogether 
from  his  wise  and  sober  calculations.  Taking  him  altogether,  with 
Lis  powders  of  thought,  speech,  and  action — his  competence  civil  and 
military,  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  field — his  vigorous  and  cul- 
tivated intellect,  and  his  comprehensive  ideas  of  a  community  in 
pacific  and  many-sided  development — his  incorruptible  public 
morality,  caution,  and  firmness,  in  a  country  wdiere  all  those  quali- 
ties were  rare,  and  the  union  of  them  in  the  same  individual  of 
course  muel)  rarer — we  shall  find  him  without  a  parallel  throughout 
the  wiiole  course  of  Grecian  history. 

Under  the  great  mortaliiy  aud*^  pressure  of  sickness  at  Athens, 

operations  of  war  naturally  languished;  while  the  enemies  also, 
thouLch  more  active,  had  but  little  success.  A  fleet  of  100  triremes 
with  1000  hoplites  on  board,  w^as  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Knemus  to  attack  Zakynthus,  but  accomplished  nothing  be3'ond 
devastation  of  the  open  parts  of  the  island;  and  then  returned  home. 
And  it  w^as  shortl}^  after  this,  toward  the  month  of  September,  that 
the  Ambrakiots  niade  an  attack  upon  the  Amphilochian  town  called 
Argos,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia; 
Avhich  town,  as  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had 
been  WTCsted  from  them  tw^o  years  before  by  the  Athenians  under 
Phormio  and  restored  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians.     The 

Ambrakiots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of  Corinth,  were  at  the  same  time 
animated  by  active  enmity  to  the  Athenian  influence  in  Akarnania, 
and  by  desire  to  regain  the  lost  town  of  Argos.  Procuring  aid  from 
the  Chaonians  and  some  other  Epirotic  tribes,  they  marched  against 
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Argos,  find  after  laying  waste  the  territory,  endeavored  to  take  the 
town  by  assault,  but  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire.  This  expe- 
dition appears  to  have  impressed  the  Athenians  Avith  the  necessity  of 
a  standing  force  to  protect  th(Mr  interest  in  these  parts;  so  that  in  the 
autumn  t^horm.io  was  setit  with  ft  stiuadrou  of  t\venty  triremes  to 
occupy  iSaupaktus  (now  inhabited  by  the  Messenians)  as  a  permanent 
iiavid  station,  and  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
We  shall  find  in  the  eveius  of  the  succeeding  year  ample  confirmation 
of  this  necessity. 

Though  the  Peloponnesians  were  t(^o  infciior  in  maritime  force  to 
undertake  formal  war  at  sea  against  Athens,  their  single  juivateers, 
especially  the  Megarian  p-rivateers  from  the  harbor  of  ^.'isaa,  were 
active  in  injiu'ing  her  commerce — and  not  merely  the;  conmierce  of 
Athens,  but  also  that  of  other  neutral  Greeks,  without  scruple  or 
discrimination.  h>everal  merchantmen  and  fishing-vessels,  with  a 
considerable  numbor  (>f  prisoners,  were  thus  captured.  Such  pris- 
oners as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians— even  neutral 
Greeks  as  well  as  Athenians — were  all  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies 
cast  into  clefts  of  the  mountains.  In  regard  to  the  neutrals,  this 
capture  was  piratical,  and  the  slaughter  unwarrantably  cruel,  judged 
even  by  the  received  practice  of  the  Greeks,  deficient  as  that  was  on 
the  score  of  humanity.  But  to  dismiss  these  neutral  prisoners,  or  to 
sell  them  as  slaves,  would  have  given  publicity  to  a  i)iratical  capture 
and  provoked  the  neutral  townsV  so  that  the  prisoners  were  probably 
slain  as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  and  thus  suppressing 
evidence. 

Some  of  tiiese  reloponuesian  privateers  ranged  as  far  as  the  soutli- 

western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  found  temporary  shelter, 
and  interrupted  the  trading-vessels  from  Phasclis  and  Phenieia  to 
Athens;  to  protect  which  the  Athenians  dispatched  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn  a  squadron  of  six  triremes  under  JVIelesander.  He  was 
farther  directed  to  insure  the  collection  of  the  ordinary  tribute  from 
Athenian  subject-allies,  and  probably  to  raise  such  contributions  as 
he  could  elsewhere.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  latter  duty,  he  r.nder- 
took  an  expedition  from  the  sea-coast  against  one  of  the  T.ykian 
toAvns  in  the  interior,  but  his  attack  was  repelled  with  loss,  and  he 
himself  slain. 

An  opportimity  soon  afforded  itself  to  the  Athenians  of  retaliating 
on  Sparta  for  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  maritime  prisoners.  In 
execution  of  the  idea  projected  at  the  commencement  of  the  wiir,  the 
Lacedii3monians  sent  Aneristus  and  two  others  as  envoys  to  Persia, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  from  the  Great  King  aids  of  money  and 
troops  against  Ath(;ns;  the  dissensions  among  the  Greeks  thus  gradu- 
ally paving  the  way  for  him  to  regain  his  ascendency  in  the  zEgcan. 
Timagoras  of  Tegea,  together  with  an  Argeian  named  Pollis  without 
any  formal  mission  from  his  city,  and  the  Corinthian  Aristeus,  accom- 
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panied  them.  As  the  sea  was  in  the  power  of  Athens,  they  traveled 
overland  through  Thrace  to  the  Hellespont.  Aristeus,  eager  to  leave 
nothing  untried  for  the  relief  of  Potidaea,  prevailed  upon  them  to 
make  application  to  Sitalkes,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thraciaus.  That 
prince  was  then  in  alliance  with  Athens,  and  his  son  Sadokus  had 

even  received  the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship.  Yet  the  envoys 
thought  it  possible  not  only  to  detach  him  from  the  Athenian  alli- 
ance, but  even  to  obtain  from  him  an  army  to  act  against  the  Athe- 
nians and  raise  the  blockade  of  Potidaea.  On  being  refused,  they 
lastly  applied  to  him  for  a  safe  escort  to  the  banks  of  the  Helles- 
pont, in  their  way  toward  Persia.  But  Learchus  and  Ameiniades, 
then  Atheuian  residents  near  the  person  of  Sitalkes,  had  iufiucnce 
enough  not  only  to  cause  rejection  of  these  requests,  but  also  to 
induce  Sadokus,  as  a  testimony  of  zeal  in  his  new  character  of  Athe- 
nian citizen,  to  assist  them  in  seizing  the  persons  of  Aristeus  and  his 
companions  in  their  journey  through  Thrace,  xiccordingly,  the  whole 

party  were  seized  and  conducted  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  where  they 
were  forthwith  put  to  death,  without  trial  or  permission  to  spc^ak — and 
their  bodies  cast  into  rocky  chasms,  as  a  reprisal  for  the  captured 
seamen  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Such  revenge  against  Aristeus,  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  Poti- 
da3a,  relieved  the  Athenians  from  a  dangerous  enemy;   and  that 

blockaded  city  was  now  left  to  its  fate.  About  midwinter  it  capitu- 
lated, after  a  blockade  of  two  years,  and  after  going  through  the 
extreme  of  suffering  from  famine  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  of 
those  who  died  were  even  eaten  by  the  survivors.  In  spite  of  such 
intolerable  distress,  the  Athenian  generals,  Xenophou,  son  of  Eurip- 
ides, and  his  two  colleagues,  admitted  them  to  favorable  terms  of 
capitulation — allowing  the  whole  population  and  the  Corinthian 
allies  to  retire  freely,  with  a  specifiecl  sum  of  money  per  head,  as 
well  as  with  one  garment  for  each  man  and  two  for  each  woman — so 
that  they  found  shelter  among  the  ChalkiJic  townships  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. These  terms  were  singularly  favorable,  considering  the 
desperate  state  of  the  city,  which  must  very  soon  have  surrendered 
at  discretion.  But  the  hardships,  even  of  the  army  without,  in  the 
cold  of  winter,  were  very  severe,  and  they  had  become  thoroughly 
tired  both  of  the  duratioii  and  the  expense  of  the  siege.  The  cost  to 
Athens  had  been  not  less  than  2.000  talents;  since  the  assailant  force 
had  never  been  lower  than  3,000  hoplltes,  during  the  entire  two 

vears  of  the  siege,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  considerably  greater 
^each  hoplite  receiving  two  drachmas  per  diem.  The  Athenians 
at  home,  when  the}'  learnt  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  generals  for  the  indulgence  shown, — since  a  little 
additional  patience  would  have  constrained  the  city  to  surrender  at 
discretion;  in  which  case  the  expense  would  have  been  partly  made 
good  by   selling   the  prisoners  as  slaves — and  Athenian  vengeance 
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probably  mtified  by  pulling  the  warriors  lo  death.    A  body  of  1000 

colouists  were  sent  from  Atlieiis  to  occui^y  Potidaea  aud  its  vacant 

territory  « 

Twol'ull  years  had  now  clapped  since  the  actual  commencement  of 
war  bv  the  attack  of  the  Thebnns  on  Phitsea.  Yet  the  Peioponne- 
Kians  had  accomplished  no  part  of  what  they  expected.  They  had  not 
rescued  Potidiea,  nor  liad  their  twice-repeated  invasion,  aUhough 
a'^sisied  bvtlie  unexpected  disasters  arisiiii,^  from  tlie  epidepiic,  as 
-et  1)roii"-ht  Athens  to  any  sulHcient  humiliation— though  perhaps 
the  envoys  which  she  iiad  sent  during  the  foregohu:  sinnmer  with 
propo^itions  lor  peace  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  Perilsles)  may  have 

produced  an  irai)!es>loii  that  she  could  not  hold  ou(  l(Mig.    At  the 

same  time  the  Peloponnesian  allies  had  on  their  side  suirered  little 
damage,  since  the  ravages  inflicted  by  the  Athenian  lleet  on  their 
coast  may  have  b<H^n  nearly  compensated  by  the  booty  which  their 
invadino;  troops  chained  in  Attica.  Probably  by  this  time  the  public 
opinion  in  Greece  had  contracted  an  unhappy  familiarity  with  the  stato 
of  war  so  that  nothing  but  some  decisive  loss  and  huiiiiliatioii  on  one 
side  at  least,  if  not  on  both,  would  suffice  to  terminate  it.  In  this 
third  spring,  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  repeat  their  annual  march 
into  Attica— deterred,  partly,  we  may  suppose,  by  fe^ar  of  the  epi- 
demic yet  raging  there— but  still  more,  by  the  strong  desire  ot  the 
Thebaris  to  take  tlieir  revenge  on  Plata-a. 

To  this  ill-fated  city,  A  rchidamiis  marched  forthwith  at  the  head  of 
the  confederate  army.     No  sooner  had  he  entered  and  begun  to  lay 
waste  the  territory  than  the  Plattran  heralds  came  forth  to  arrest  his 
hand,  and  accosted  him  in  the  following  terms:  '' Archidanms,  and 
ye  rnen  of  Lacedi\jmon,  ye  act  wrong  and   in  a  manner  neither 
worthy  of  yoiir^:olves  nor  of  your  fathers,  in  llius  invading  the  terri- 
tory oi  PlatcCa.     For  the  Lacediemonian  Paiisauias,  son   ot  Kleom- 
brotus,  after  he  had  lil)enited  Greece  from  the  Persians,  in  conjunc- 
tion w'ith  those  Greeks  who  stood  forward  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
dano-er   olYered  sacrilice  to  Zeus  Eleuiherius  in  the  market-place  of 
Platani';  and   there,    in  presence  of  all    the   allies,  assigned  to   the 
Platcfans   their  own   city  and  territory  to  hold  in  full  autonomy,  SO 
that  none  should  invade  them  wrongfully  or  with  a  view  to  enslave 
them:  should  such   invasion  occur,  the  allies  pre:-ent  pledged  them- 
selves to  stand  forward  with  all  their  force  as  protectors.     \\  hile 
your  fatiiers  made  to  us  this  grant  in  consideration  of  our  valor  and 
forwardness  in  that  perilous  emergency,  ye  jire  now  doing  the  pre- 
cise contrary:  ye  are  come  along  with  our  worst  enemies,  the  J  he- 
bans,  to  enslave  us.    And  we  on  our  side  now  adjure  you,  calling  to 
witness  the  "-ods  who  sanctioned  that  oath,  j\s  well  as  your  paternal 
and  our  locaT  gods,  not  to  violate  the  oath  by  doing  wrong  to  the 
Plat^^an  territory,  but  to  let  us  live  on  in  that  autonomy  wliieh  I  au- 

teed." 


sanias  guaran 


Whereunto    Archidamus   replied—'*  Ye    speak    fairly,    men  of 
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Platsea,  if  youp  conduct  sliall  he  in  harmony  ^vith  3^onr  T\^ordg. 

Remain  autonomous  yourselves,  as  Pausaiiiris  granted,  and  help  us  to 
liberate  those  otlier  Greeks,  who,  after  having  shared  in  the  same 
dangers  and  sworn  the  same  oath  along  with  you,  have  now"  been 
enslaved  by  the  Athenians.  It  is  for  their  liberation  and  that  of  the 
other  Greeks  that  this  formidable  outfit  of  w^ar  has  been  brought 
forth.  Pursuant  to  your  oaths,  ye  ought  by  rights,  and  we  now 
invite  you,  to  take  active  part  in  this  object.  But  if  ye  cannot  act 
thus,  at  least  remain  quiet,  conformably  to  the  summons  which  we 
have  already  sent  to  you.  Enjoy  your  own  territoiy,  and  remain 
neutral— receiving  both  parties  as  ^friends,  but  neither  party  for  w^ar- 

like  purposes.    With  this  we  shall  be  satisfied.'* 

The  reply  of  Archidamus  discloses  by  allusion  a  circumstance 
which  the  historian  had  not  before  directly  mentioned;  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  sent  a  formal  summons  to  the  Platacans  ta 
renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens  and  remain  neutral.  At  what 
time  this  took  place,  we  know  not,  but  it  marks  the  peculiar  senti- 
ment attaching  to  the  town.  But  the  Plata?ans  did  not  comply  wjth 
the  invitation  thus  repeated.  The  heralds,  having  returned  for 
instructions  into  the  city,  brought  back  for  answer,  that  compliance 
was  impossible,  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  since  their 
wives  and  families  were  now  harbored  at  Athens:  besides,  if  they 
should  profess  neutrality,  and  admit  both  parties  as  friends,  the 

Thebans  might  again  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  their  city.  In 
reply  to  their  scruples,  Archidamus  again  addressed  them — *^*Well 
then,  hand  over  your  city  and  houses  to  us,  Lacedaimoaians:  mark 
out  the  boundaries  of  your  territory:  specify  the  number  of  your 
fruit-trees,  and  all  your  other  property  which  admits  of  being  num- 
bered; and  then  retire  \vhithersoever  ye  choose,  as  long  as  the  war 
continues.  As  soon  as  it  is  over,  we  will  restore  to  3'ou  all  that  we 
have  received — in  the  interim  wo  will  hold  it  in  trust,  and  keep  it  in 
cultivation,  and  pay  you  such  an  allowance  as  shall  suffice  for  your 
wants." 
The  proposition  now  made  wms  so  fair  and  tempting,  that  the  iren- 

eral  body  of  the  Platoeans  were  at  lirst  inclined  to  accept  it,  provided 
the  Athenians  would  acquiesce.  They  obtained  from  Archidamus  a 
truce  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  send  envoys  to  Atlieus.  After 
communication  with  the  Athenuin  assembly,  the  envoys  returned  to 
Plata^a  bearing  the  following  answer — "  Men  of  Platiea,  the  Atlio- 
nians  say  they  have  never  yet  permitted  you  to  be  wronged  since  the 

alliance  first  began, — nor  will  they  now  betray  you,  but  will  lielpyou 
to  the  best  of  their  powxr.  And  they  adjure  you,  by  the  oaths  which 
your  fathers  swore  to  them,  not  to  depart  in  any  w^ay  from  the 
alliance." 

This  message  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Plntaeans  the  full 
force  of  ancient  and  teuaeioris  sentiment.  They  resolved  to  iiiain- 
tain,  at  all  cost,  and  even  to  the  extreme  of  ruin,  if  necessity  should 
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require  it,  their  union  with  Athens.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that 
they  could  do  otherwise  (considciing  the  position  of  their  wives  and 
families)  witlioiit  the  consent  of  the  Athenians.  Though  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  latter  refused  consent,  we  may  yet  remark,  that,  in 
their  situation,  a  perfectly  generous  ally  might  well  have  granted  it. 
For  the  forces  of  Plataea  counted  for  little  as  a  portion  of  the  aggre- 
gate strength  of  Athens;  nor  could  the  Athenians  possibly  protect  it 

against  the  superior  Lmd-lorce  of  enemies.    In  fact,  so  hopeless  ^Yas 

the  attempt,  that  tliey  never  even  tried,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  long  subsequent  blockade. 

The  fmal  refusal  of  the  Platieans  was  proclaimed  to  Archidnmus 
byword  of  mouth  from  the  walls,  since  it  was  not  thought  safe  to 
send  out  any  messenger.  As  soon  as  the  Sjiartaii  prince  heard  the 
answer,  he  prepared  for  hostile  operations, — ajjparently  with  very 
sincere  reluctance,  attested  in  the  following  invocation  emphatically 
pronounced: 

"  Ye  Gods  and  Heroes,  who  hold  the  Phittran  territory,  be  ye  my 
witnesses,  th;it  we  have  not  in  the  first  instaiKUi  wrongfully — not 
until  these  Phitieans  have  first  renuiaiced  the  oaihs  binding  on  all  of 

us — invaded  this  territory,  iu  w hich  our  fathers  defeated  the  Per- 
sians after  prayers  to  you,  and  which  \e  granted  a*^  propitious  for 
Greeks  to  fight  in:  nor  shall  we  conuniL  wrong  in  what  we  may  do 
farther,  for  we  have  taken  j^ains  to  tender  reasonable  terms,  but 
wdthout  suec(\ss.     Bo  ya  now  consenting  i)arties:  may  those  who  are 

beginning  the  wrong  receive  puni^huKMit  for  it— may  those  who  are 
aiming  to  inflict  penalty  righteously,  ol>lain  their  obj(!et." 

It  was  thus  that  Archidannis,  in  language  delivered  probably  under 
the  walls,  and  within  hearing  of  the  citizens  who  manr.ed  them, 
endeavored  to  conciliate  the  gods  and  heroes  of  that  town  which  he  was 
about  to  ruin  and  (lepoj)ulate.  The  whole  of  this  preliminary  debate, 
so  strikinQ,-lv  and  drauiatieallvset  forth  bv  Tliucvdides,  illustrates  the 
resx>ectful  reluctance  with  which  the  Lac'cdtemonians  first  brought 
themselves  to  assail  tliis  scene  of  the  glories  of  their  fathers.  What 
deserves  rem.irk  is,  their  direct  sentiment  attaches  itself,  not  at  all  to 
the  Platiean  people,  but  only  to  the  Platjean  territory.  It  is  i)urely 
local,  though  it  becomes  partially  transferred  to  the  i)eople,  as  tenants 

of  this  spot,  by  secondary  association.  AVe  seC,  indeed,  thai  nothing 
but  the  long-standing  aniij>;itliy  of  the  Thebans  induced  Archidamus 
to  undertake  the  enterj)rise;  for  the  conquest  of  Plaliea  was  of  no 
avail  tov.ard  the  main  objects  of  the  w^ar,  though  the  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  town  caused  it  to  be  crushed  between  the  two  great  eon- 
tending  forces  in  Greece. 

Archidamus  now^  commenced  the  siege  forthwith,  in  full  hopes 
that  his  numerous  army,  the  entire  strength  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  would  soon  c:\ptiu*e  a  place,  of  no  great  size,  and  proba- 
bly not  very  well  fortified — yet  defended  by  a  resolute  garrison  of  400 
native  citizens,  with  eighty  Atheaiaus.     There  was  no  one  else  iu 
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the  town  except  110  female  slaves  for  cooking.  The  fruit  trees,  cut 
down  in  laving  waste  the  cultivated  land,  sufficed  to  form  a  strong 

palisade  alf  round  the  town,  so  as  completely  to  inclose  the  inhabi- 
tants Next.  Archidamus,  having  abundance  of  timber  near  at  hand 
in  the  forests  of  Kithieron,  be2:an  to  erect  a  mound  aaainst  a  portion 
of  the  towni  wall,  so  as  to  be  able  to  scale  it  by  an  inclined  plane,  and 
thus  take  the  place  by  assault.  Wood,  stones,  and  earth  were  piled 
ui)  in  a  vast  heap— cross  palin2:3  of  wood  being  carried  on  each  Side 
of  it  in  parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  town  wall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keepin*-- the  loose  mass  of  materials  between  them  together. 
For  seventy  days  and  as  many  nights  did  the  aiiny  labor  at  this 
work  without  anv  intermission,  taking  turns  for  food  and  repose; 
and  tiir()iJ""ii  such  uureniilting  assiduity,  the  mound  approached  near 
to  the  heiixht  of  the  town  wall.  But  as  it  gradually  mounted  up,  the 
PlatcTins  were  not  idle  on  their  side:  they  constructed  an  additional 
wail  of  wood,  which  they  planted  on  the  top  of  their  own  town  wall 
so  as  to  heighten  the  part  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  mound;  sus- 
taining- it  i3v  brickwork  behhid,  for  which  the  neighboring  houses 

furnished  materials.    Hides,  raw  fts  well  as  dressed,  were  snspended 

in  front  of  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  workmen  against  missiles,  and 
the  wood-w^ork  airainst  fire-carrying  arrows.  And  as  the  besiegers 
still  continued  heaping  up  materials,  to  raise  their  mound  to  the 
hei^^ht  even  of  this  recent  addition,  the  Platji^ans  met  them  by  break- 
ino:''a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  their  town  wall,  and  pidling  m  the 
earth  from  the  lower  portion  of  tl.e  mound;  which  then  fell  in  at  the 
top  and  left  a  vacant  space  ne;ir  the  wall.  This  the  besiegers  filled  up 
by  letting-  down  quantities  of  stiff  clav  rolled  up  in  wattled  reeds,  Avhieh 
could  nol  be  pulled  awav  in  the  same  manner.  Again,  the  Plat^rans 
du"- a  subterranean  passage   from  the   interior  of  their  town  to  the 

ffrmmd  itnmediatclv  under  the  mound,  and  tluis  carried  away  unseen 

Its  earthy  foundation;  so  that  the  besiegers  saw  their  mound  con- 
tinuallv ^sinking  down,  in  spite  of  fresh  additions  at  the  top— yet 
withoiit  knowiiur  the  reason.  Nevertlieless  it  was  plain  that  these 
stratan-ems  would  be  in  the  end  inefrcctual,  and  the  Plat^eans  accord- 
in'dy  built  a  new  portion  of  town  wall  in  the  interior,  in  the  shape 
ofVcre^eent,  taking  its  ^tart  from  the  old  town  wall  on  each  Side  Of 
the  mound  The  besieorers  w^ere  thus  deprived  of  all  benefit  from 
the  mound  assuminc;  it  to  be  successfully  completed;  since  when 
they  had  miirched  over  it,  there  stood  in  front  of  them  a  new  town 
wall  requiring  to  be  carried  in  like  manner.  »     ,  . , 

Nor  was  this  the  only  method  of  attack  employed.  Archidamus 
farther  brought  un  htitterinii:  engines,  one  of  which  greai^ly  shook 
and  endangered  the  additional  height  of  wall  built  by  the  Pla^aMins 
a^-ainst  the  mound;  while  others  were  brought  to  bear  on  dilterent 
portions  of  the  carcuit  of  the  town  wall.  Against  these  new  assail- 
ants various  means  of  defense  were  used.     The  defenders  on  the 

walls  let  down  ropes,  got  hold  of  the  head  of  the  approaching  engine, 
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and  pulled  it  by  main  force  out  of  the  right  line,  either  upwards  or 
sideways;  or  they  prepared  Ijeavy  wooden  beams  on  the  wall,  each 

attached  at  botli  ends  by  loui^  iron  chains  to  two  poles  projectinfic  at 
riglit  angles  from  tlic  wall,  by  means  of  which  ])oles  it  was  raised 
and  hold  aloft:  so  that  at  tlie  proper  moment  Avlun  the  battering 
machine  approached  the  wall,  the  chain  was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the 
beam  fell  down  with  great  violence  directly  upon  the  engine,  brer.k- 
ing  off  its  projectiufv  beak.  However  rude  these  defensive  processes 
may  seem,  they  were  found  effective  a^^^ainst  the  besiegers,  who  savv'- 
themselv^es,  at  the  close  of  three  months'  unavailing  efforts,  obliged 
to  renounce  the  idea  of  taking  the  town  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  process  of  blockade  and  famine — a  process  alike  tedious  and 
costly. 

Before  they  would  incur  so  much  inconvenience,  however,  they 
had  recourse  to  one  farther  stratagem — that  of  trying  to  set  the  town 
on  fire.  From  the  height  of  their  mound,  they  threw  down  large 
quaj titles  of  fagots,  partly  into  the  space  between  the  mound  and  the 
newly  built  crescent  wall — partly,  as  far  as  they  could   reach,  into 

Other  parts  of  the  city:   pitch  and  other  combuslibles  were  next 

added,  and  the  whole  mass  set  on  tire.  The  conflagration  w\as  tre- 
mendous, such  as  had  never  been  before  seen:  a  large  portion  of  the 
town  became  iniapproachable,  and  the  whole  of  it  narrow!}'  escaped 
destruction.  Nothing  could  have  preserved  it,  had  the  wind  been 
rather  more  favorable.  There  w^as,  indeed,  a  further  story  of  an 
opportune  thunder-storm  coming  to  extinguish  the  flames,  which 
Thucydides  does  not  seem  to  credit.  In  spite  of  much  partial  dam- 
age, the  town  remained  still  defensible  and  the  spirit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants unsubdued. 

There  now  remained  no  other  resource  except  to  build  a  wall  of 
circumvallatiou  round  Platjra,  and  trust   to    tlie  slow  process  of 

famine.  The  task  was  distributed  in  suitable  fractions  among  the 
various  confederate  cities,  and  com])leted  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, a  little  before  the  autumnal  equinox.  Two  distinct  walls 
were  constructed,  with  sixteen  feet  of  intermediate  space  all  covered 
in,  so  as  to  look  like  one  very  thick  wall.     There  were,  moreover,  two 

ditches,  out  of  wliieh  tlie  bricks  for  tlie  wnlj  had  been  taken— one  on 
the  inside  toward  Plata3a,  and  the  other  on  the  outside  against  anv 
foreign  relieving  force.  The  interior  covered  space  between  the  waifs 
was  intended  to  serve  as  permanent  qtiarters  for  the  troops  left  on 
guard,  consisting  half  of  Beootians  and  half  of  Peloponnesians. 

At  the  same  time  that  Archidanius  began  the  siege  of  Piataia,  the 
Athenians  on  their  side  dispatched  a  force  of  2,000  hoplites  and  200 
horsemen  to  the  C'halkidic  peninsula,  under  Xenophon  son  of  Eurip- 
ides (with  two  colleagues),  the  same  who  had  granted  so  recently 
the  capitulation  of  Potid^a.  It  was  necessary  doubtless  to  convo}'' 
and  estabhsh  the  new  colonists  who  were  about  to  occupy  the  deserted 

5ite  of  Potid^a.    Moreover,  the  general  had  acquired  'some  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  position  and  parties  of  the  Chalkidic  towns,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  act  againet  tliem  with  effect.    He  first  invaded  the 

territory  belonging  to  the  P3otta?ian  town  of  Spartolus,  not  without 
hopes  that  the  city  itself  would  be  betrayed  to  him  by  intelligences 
within.  But  this  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  an  additional  force 
from  Olynlhus,  partly  hoplites,  partl}^  peltasts.  Such  peltasts,  a 
S})ccic8  of  troo[)s  between  lieavy-armed  and  light-armed,  furnished 
with  a  pelta  (or  light  shield)  and  short  spear  or  javelin,  appear  to 
have  taken  their  rise  among  these  ChalUidi':^  Greeks,  being  equipped 
in  a  manner  half  Greek  and  lialf  Thracian :  we  shall  find  tiiem  hereafter 
ich  improved  and  turned  to  account  by  some  of  the  ablest  Grecian 
nerals.  The  Chalkidic  hoplites  are  generally  of  inferior  merit:  on 
tiic  other  hand,  their  cavalry  and  their  peltasts  are  very  good.     In 

the  action  which  now  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Spartolus,  the 
Athenian  hoplites  defeated  those  of  the  enemy,  but  their  cavalry  and 
their  light  troops  were  completely  worsted  by  the  Chalkidic.  These 
latter,  still  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  peltasts  from 
Olynthus,  ventured  even  to  attack  the  Athenian  hoplites,  who 
thought  it  prudent  to  itdl  back  upon  the  two  companies  left  in 
reserve  to  guard  the  baggage.  During  this  retreat  they  were 
harassed  by  the  Chalkidic  horse  and  light-armed,  who  retired  wdien 
the  Athenians  turned  upon  them,  but'  attacked  them  on  all  sides 
when  on  their  march,  and  employed  missiles  so  effectively  that  the 
retreating  hoplites  could  no  longer  maintain  a  steady  order,  but  took 
to  flight  and  sought  refuge  at  Potida^a.  Four  hundred  and  tldrty 
hoplites,  near  one-fourth  of  the  whole  force,  together  with  all  three 
generals,  perished  in  this  defeat,  wdiile  the  expedition  returned  in 
dishonor  to  Athens. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Athens  and  her  allies 
w^ere  more  successful.    The  Ambrakiots,  exasperated  by  their  repidse 

from  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  during  the  preceding  year,  h;|d  been 
induced  to  conceive  new  and  larger  plans  of  aggression  against 
both  the  Akarnanians  and  Athenians.  In  concert  with  their  mother- 
city  Corinth,  where  they  obtained  warm  support,  they  prevailed  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  take  part  in  a  simultaneous  attack  of  Akarna- 

nia,  by  land  as  well  aq  by  f^ea,  which  would  prevent  the  Akariianianf; 
from  concentrating  their  forces  in  any  one  point,  and  would  put  each 
of  their  townships  upon  an  isolated  self-defense:  so  that  all  of  them 
might  be  overpowered  in  succession,  and  detached,  together  with 
Kephallenia  and  Zakynthus  (Zante),  from  the  Athenian  alliance.  The 
fleet  of  Phorniio  at  Naupaktus,  consisting  only  of  twenty  triremes, 
was  accounted  incompetent  to  cope  with  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  sucli 
as  might  be  fitted  out  at  Corinth.  There  was  even  some  hope  that 
the  important  station  at  Naupaktus  might  itself  be  taken,  so  as  to 
expel  the  Athenians  completely  from  those  parts. 

The  scheme  of  operations  now  projected  was  far  more  comprehen- 
sive thau  auythiiig  which  the  war  had  yet  afforded.    The  land-force 
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of  the  Arabrakiots,  together  with  tlich'  neighbors  and  fellow -colonists 
the  Leukadians  and  Anaktoiians,  assembled  near  their  own  city; 
Vvhile  their  maritimeforce  was  collected  at  Leukas,  on  the  Aknrnanian 
coast.    The  force  at  Aiiibrakia  was  joined,  not  only  by  Knemns,  the 

Lacedtiemoniau  admiral,  with  1000  Peloponnesinn  lioplhes.  who 
found  means  to  cross  over  from  Pclop.onnesus,  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  Phormio,  but  also  by  a  numerous  body  of  Epiroiic  and  i\Iacedo- 
nian  auxiliaries,  collected  even  from  the  dislant  and  nortliernmost 
tribes.  A  thousand  Chaonians  were  present,  lender  tljc  command  of 
Photyii!^  jind  Nikimor,  two  annual  chiefs  choi^on  from  the  regal  gens. 
Neither  this  tribe,  nor  the  Thesprotians  wlio  cjnne  along  with  tliem, 
acknowledged  any  hereditary  king.  The  Molossijins  and  Atintanes, 
who  also  joined  the  force,  were  under  Sabylinthus,  regent  on  behalf 
of  the  yoiing  prince  Tharypas.  There  came,  besides,  the  Parana?i, 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Aous,  under  their  king  Ouedns,  together 
with  1000  Oresla\  a  tribe  rather  ^Mjiccdonian  than  Epirot,  se^it  by 
their  king  Antiochus.  Ev'en  king  Perdikkns,  though  then  nominally 
in  alliance  with  Athens,  sent  J 000  of  his  Macedonian  subjects,  wlio 
however  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  This  large  and  diverse 
body  of  Epirotic  invaders,  a  new  plienomenon   in  Grecian  histor}^ 

and  got  together  doubtless  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  proves  llie 

extensive  relations  of  the  tril)es  of  the  intciior  with  the  cil}'  of 
Ambrakia — a  city  destined  to  become  in  later  days  the  cajjital  of  the 
Epirotic  king  Pyrrhus. 

It  had  been  concerted  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth 
should  join  that  already  assembled  at  Leukas,  and  act  upon  tlie  coast 
of  Akarnania  at  the  same  time  that  the  huul-force  mnrclied  into  that 
territory.  But  Knemus,  finding  the  land-force  united  and  ready 
near  Ambrakia,  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  await  the  fleet  fioni 
Corinth,  and  marched  straight  into  Akarnania,  through  IJnuia.'a,  a 
fronti^  village  territory  belonging  to  the  Amphilochian  Araos.     He 

directs  his  march  upon  Stratus— an  interior  to^vn,  Ihe  chief  place  iu 

Akarnania — the  capture  of  which  would  be  likely  to  carry  with  it  the 
Burrcnder  of  the  rest;  especially  as  the  Akarnanians,  distracted  by  the 
presence  of  the  ships  at  Leukas,  and  alaruu  d  by  the  large  body  of 
invaders  on  their  frontier,  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  oVvn  sej-arate 
homes,  so  that  Stratus  was  left  altogether  to  its  own  citizens.  Nor 
was  Phormio,  though  they  sent  an  urgent  message  to  him,  in  nny  con- 
dition to  help  them;  since  he  coidd  not  leave  Kaupaktns  unguarded, 
when  the  large  lleet  from  (Corinth  was  known  to  be  tjppreaching. 
Under  sucli  circumstances,  Knennis  and  his  army  indulged  confident 
hopes  of  overpowering  Stratus  without  diiheulty.  They  marched  in 
three  divisions;  the  Epirots  in  th(^  center— the  J]etd<adia*ns  and  Anak- 

torians  on  the  right — the  Peloponnesians  and  Ambiakiots,  together 
with  Knemus  himself,  on  the  left.  So  little  expectation  w  as  enter- 
tained of  resistance,  that  these  three  divisions  took  no  pains  to  keep 
near,  or  even  in  sight  of  each  other.     Both   the  Greek  divisions. 
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indeed  maintained  a  good  order  of  march,  and  kept  proper  scouts  on 
tlie  lookout-  but  the  Epirots  advanced  without  any  care  or  order; 
especially  the  Chaonians,  who  formed  the  van.  These  men,  ac- 
countedUie  most  w^arlike  of  all  the  Epirotic  tribes,  were  so^full  of 
conceit  and  rashness,  that  when  they  approached  near  to  Stratus, 
thev  w^ould  not  halt  to  encamp  and  assail  the  place  conjomtly  with 
the^Greeks;  but  marched  alou--  witli  the  other  Epirots  right^forward 
to  the  town,  intending  to  attack  it  single-handed,  and  confident  that' 
thev  should  carry  it  at  the  first  assault  before  the  Greeks  came  up,  so 

that  the  entire  glory  would  he  theirs.    The  Stratians  watched  and 

profiled  bv  this  imprudence.  Planting  ambuscades- m  convenient 
places  and  sutiering  the  Epirots  to  approach  without  suspicion  mar 
to  the  gates,  they  then  suddenly  sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  while 
the  troops  in  ambuscade  rose  up  and  assailed  them  at  the  same  time. 
The  Chaonians  who  formed  the  van,  thus  completely  surprised,  were 
routed  with  great  slauQ:htor:  while  the  Other  Epirots  lied,  alter  but 
little  resistance.  So  nmeh  had  they  hurried  forward  in  advance  of 
their  Greek  allies,  that  neither  the  right  nor  the  left  division  were 
aware  of  tlie  battle,  until  tiie  living  barbarians,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Akarnainans,  made  it  knowif  to  them.  Tiie  two  divisions  then 
joined,  protected  the  fugitives,  and  restrained  furtner  pursuit—the 

Stratians  declining  to  come  to  hand-eombat  with  thein  until  the  other 
Akarnanians  should  arrive.  They  seriously  annoyed  the  forces  of 
Knemus,  however,  bv  distant  slinging,  in  which  the  Akarnanians 
were  pre-eminentlv  skillful.  Knemus  did  not  choose  to  persist  in  his 
attack  under  such  discoura2:ing  circumstances.  As  soon  as  night 
arrived  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  slingors.  he  retrciited 
to  the  river  xVnapus,  a  distance  of  between  nine  and  ten  miles.  Well 
aw^are  that  the  news  of  the  victory  would  attract  other  Akarnanian 
forces  immediately  to  the  aid  of  Stratus,  he  took  advantage  ot  the 
arrival  of  his  own  Akarnanian  allies  from  a]niadje  (the  only  town  in 
the  country  which  was  attached  to  the  Lacedtemonian  interest)  and 
sought  shelter  near  their  city.     From  thence  his  troops  dispersetL  and 

returned  to  their  respective  homes  ^     .     ,        ,  .  i    ,     i  i 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesian  Heet  from  Corinth,  Avhich  had  been 
destined  to  co-operate  with  Knemus  off  the  coast  of  Akarnania,  had 
found  dilliculties  in  its  passage  alike  unexpected  and  insuperable. 
Musterino-  forty-seven  triremes^ of  Corinth,  ^ikyon,  and  other  places, 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  board  and  with  accompanying  store  ves- 
sels it  departed  from  the  harbor  of  Corinih  and  made  its  way  along 
the 'northern  coast  of  Achaia.  Its  commanders,  no!  intending  to 
meddle  with  Phormio  and  his  twenty  ships  at  Naupaktus  never 
ima'^-ined  that  he  would  venture  to  attack  a  number  so  gi-eatly  supe- 
rio/^  "The  triremes  were  aceordhm-lv  fitted  OUt  morc  llSlrailSpOrtS  lOr 
numerous  soldiers  than  with  any  view  to  naval  combat,  and  w^Uh 
little  attention  to  tlie  choice  of  skillful  rowers.  .  ..      ,u 

Except  in  the  combat  near  Korkyra,  and  there  oi.ly  partially,  the 
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Pplononnosians  had  never  yet  made  actual  trial  of  Athenian  maritime 
Sw-^at   t^^  ciexcellence  which  it   had   now  reachecL 

11  e  Ses  retaining  the  old  uniniprov(Hl  mode  of  hghUng  and 
of  world^^^^^^  shins  at  sea,  they  had  no  practical  idea  of  the  degree 
to  Wh  di  it  had'been  superseded  by  Athenian  training  Among  the 
At^^L  on  the  contriry.  not  only  the  seamen  generally  lUld  It  COll- 
firmXl"  eling  of  their  own  superiority,  but  Pliormio  especial  y,  he 
•St  of  ahUieir  captains,  always  familiarized  Ins  men  with  the 
Snv  ction  hat  no  Pdoponnesian  fleet,  be  its  number  ever  so  great 
CO  k  C^^  contend  a-ainst  them  with  success  Accordmgly  the 
S  thhin  admirals,  Milchaon  and  Ids  two  colleagues,  were  sur- 

Sl  to  observe  that   Fhormio  with  his  small  Athenian  squadron 
Fustcad  of  keeping  safe  in  Naupaktus,  was  moving  m   para  1  el  Ime 
Wit  them  and\vSclung  their  progress  until  ^^^^y S^]--^  ^^;^^ 
the  Corinthian   Gulf   into   the   more  open  sea.     ILn  ng  ad\<incc(i 
alon'  t  fncn-thern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  as  far  as  Patr^  m  Ac^aia 
thevMhen  aUered  their  eourse,  and  boro  tO  tllO  nOllh-AVOSt  111  ordCT  tO 
cros.  over  toward  the  J^:tolian  coast   in  their  way  to  Akarnania      In 
rlXAhi^   however   they  perceived  that  Phormio  was  bearing  down 
?/po  rt   em  Cm  Ch'alkis  Ld  the  mouth  of  the  river  .l^^^^nus    and 
1    viow  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  going  to  attack 
■  n      Disc om^^^^^^^       lO'  tbe  incident,  and  not  inclined  for  a  naval 
CO     bat    n  the  wide  ami  open  sea,  they  altore<l  their  plan  of  passage 
r^     ned  to  ihe  ccast  of  Pdopounesns,  ^-^  ^>--f  V^,^?!;.  ^[l"^^?^ 
some  T)oint  near  to  Khium,  the  narrowest  breadth  of  the  stiait     Ihcii 
S-ino    o^vas  a  mere  feint  intended  to  deceive  Phormio  and  mduce 
U  ;^o  back  for  the  night  to  his  own  cc.ast :  for  during  the  com^e 

c    M  e^^nbvht  tluv  left  Vlieiv  stuliou,  and  tried  to  get  across  the 

brea  h  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  was  near  the  strait  and  coniparativc  ly 
nar  •  V  before  Phormio  eould  come  down  upon  them.  And  if  the 
Athe  an  captain  had  really  gone  back  to  take  night-stalion  on  his 
m  n  o'<t  thev  would  probably  have  got  across  to  the  iEtohan  or 
no    her;r;.oa2w^^^^^^^^^^^^^  m.olestation  in  the  wide   sea.     But  he 

^^c^diCw  movements  elosely,  kept  the  SOa  all    nighl     and    \vas 
.    in:  enabled  to  attack  them  in  nuddiannef,  ^^ven.chiriiig  the  short  e^^ 
'T)Mc;sn've  near  the  strait,  at  the  first  dawn  of  m(U-ning.     On  seeing  his 
IS^^cl  the  Corinthian  adnnrals  ranged  their  triremes  ma  circ  e 
wi  h  the  prows  outward-like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel       I  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

was  made  :is  lurirc  a^  it  could  be  without  leaving  ;;Pr- -    j; 

Athenlau  assadin-  ships  to  i^ractice  ihe  maneuver  ;^\  ^J/^^^'™^,^' 
^•nd  the  interior  spacr.  was  sufiicient  not  merdy  for  the  store-vessels, 
h  so     or  five     hosen  triremes,  which  were  k<'pt  as  a  reserve  to 

St  out  when  required  throcgh  the  intervals  between  the  oi^ter  tri- 

''L^'ilds  position  thoy  Tvere  found  and  attacked  shortly  after  day- 
break by  Phormio,  who  bore  down  upon  ih(  m  win  Ins  slups  in  sin- 
gle me!^dl   admirable  sailers,  and  his  own  ship  leading;  M  being 
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strictly  forbidden  to  attack  until  he  should  give  the  signal.  He 
row^ed  swiftly  round  the  Peloponnesian  circle,  nearing  the  prows  of 
their  ships  as  closely  as  he  could,  and  making  constant  semblance  of 
being  about  to  come  to  blows.  Partly  from  the  intimidating  effect 
of  this  maneuver,  altogether  novel  to  the  Peloponnesians— partly 

from  tliG  natural  difficulty,  wdl  known  to  Phormio,  af  keeping  every 

ship  in  its  exact  stationary  po.sition— the  order  of  the  circle,  both 
within  and  wdthout,  presently  became  disturbed.  It  w^as  not  long 
before  a  new  ally  came  to  his  aid,  on  wdiich  he  calculated,  postpon- 
ing his  actual  attack  until  this  favorable  incident  occurred.  The 
strc)ng  land-breeze  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  always  vrout  to  begin 
shortly  after  daybreak,  came  down  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  with 
its  usual  vehemence,  at  a  moment  when  the  steadiness  of  their  order 
was  already  somewhat  giving  way,  and  forced  tlieir  ships  more  than 
ever  out  of  proper  relation  one  to  the  other.  The  triremes  began  to  run 
foul  of  each  other,  or  become  entangled  with  the  store- vessels:  so  that 

in  every  ship  the  men  on  board  were  obliged  to  keep  pushing  off  their 

neighbors  on  each  side  with  poles— not  without  loud  clamor  and 
mutual  reproaches,  which  prevented  both  the  orders  of  the  captain, 
and  the  cheering  sound  or  song  wiiereby  the  keleustes  animated  the 
rowers  and  kept  them  to  time,  from  being  audible.  Moreover,  the 
fresh  breeze  had  occasioned  such  a  swell,  that  these  rowers,  unskillful 
under  all  circumstances,  could  not  get  their  oars  dear  of  the  w\ater, 
and  the  pilots  thus  lost  command  over  their  vessels.  The  critical 
moment  was  now  come,  and  Phormio  gave  the  signal  for  attack. 
He  first  drove  against  and  disabled  one  of  the  admiral's  ships— his 
comrades  next  assailed  others  with  equal  success— so  that  the 
Peloponnesians,  confounded  and  terrified,   attempted    hardly  any 

resistance,  but  broke  their  order  and  sought  safety  in  flight.  They 
fled  partly  to  Patne,  partly  to  Dyme,  in  Achaia,  pursued  by  the 
Atlienians;  who,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  captured  twelve 
triremes,  carried  away  almost  the  entire  crew^s,  and  sailed  off  with  them 
toMolykreium  or  Antirrhiiim,  the  northern  ca]>eat  the  narrow  mouth 
of  the  Corintliian  Gulf,  opposite  to  the  corresponding  cape  called 
Khium  in  Achaia.  Having  erected  at  Antirrhiura  a  trophy  for  the 
victory,  dedicating  one  of  the  captured  triremes  to  Poseidon,  they 
returned  to  Naupaktus;  while  the  Peloponnesian  ships  sailed  along 
the  shore  from  Patra?  to  Kyllenc^  the  principal  port  in  the  territory 
of  Elis.  They  were  here  soon  afterward  joined  by  Knemus,  who 
passed  over  with  his  squadron  from  Leiikas. 

These  tw^o  incidents,  just  recounted,  with  their  details— the  repulse 
of  Knemus  and  his  army  from  Stratus,  and  the  defeat  of  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  by  Phormio— afford  ground  for  some  iuterestijig  re- 
marks. The  first  of  the  two  displays  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Epi- 
rots  to  the  Greeks— and  even  to  the  less  advanced  portion  of  the 
Greeks— in  the  qualities  of  order,  discipline,  steadiness,  and  power 
of  co-operation  for  a  joint  purpose.     Confidence  of  success  with  them 
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is  exajrirorated  into  childish  rnslinoss,  so  that  they  despise  even  the 
commonest  precautions  either  in  march  or  attack;  Avliile  the  Greek 

divisions  on  their  riglit  and  on  their  left  are  nevcT  so  elate  as  to  onnt 
cither.  If,  on  land,  we  thns  discover  the  inherent  superiority  of 
Greeks  over  Epirots  involuntarily  breakinc:  out— so  in  the  sca-llght 
we  are  no  less  impressed  with  'the  astonishin.^  superiority  of  the 
Athenians  over  their  opponents;  a  Superiority,  indeed,  no  way  in- 
herent, such  as  that  of  Greeks  over  Epirots,  hut  depending  in  Uus 
case  on  previous  toil,  trainin^r,  and  inventive  talent,  on  the  one  side, 
compared  with  neirlect  and  old-fashioned  routine  on  the  other.  No- 
where does  tlie  extraordinary  value  of  that  seamanship,  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  aaininu*  bv  ^  ears  of  improved  practice,  stand  so 
clearly  marked  as  inlhese  iirst  battles  of  Phormio.  ^  It  gradually  be- 
comes less  consplenoiir-  as  Ave  advance  in  the  war,  slnCO  the  PclopOU- 
nesians  improve,  learninir  seamanship  as  the  Russians  und(»r  Peter 
the  Great  learnt  the  art  of  war  from  the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII. 
— whih;  the  Athenian  triremes  and  their  crews  seem  to  become  less 
choice  and  effective,  even  hi  fore  the  terrible  disjister  at  Syracuse, 
and  arc  lrr{'pand)1y  dcteiiorated  after  that  misfortune. 

To  none  did  the  cir(  innstanees  of  this  memorable  sea  fight  seem  so 
incomprehensible  as  to  the  Laceda  monians.  Tliey  had  heard  indeed 
of  the  seamanship  of  Athens,  but  had  never  felt  it,  and  could  not 
understand  what  it  meant;  so  thaMluy  imputed  tlie  defeat  to  not h- 
inir  but  disgraceful  cowardice,  tind  sent  indignant  orders  to  Knemus 

atJvyleno/to  take  the  command,  (quip  a  Inr.Ln'i'  aiul  hUvv  lU'Ot,  and 

repair  the  dishonor.  Three  Spartan  commissioners— Brasidas,  Tim- 
okrates,  and  Lvkophron— were  sciU  down  to  j:ssi>t  him  with  their 
advice  and  exertions  in  calling  together  naval  contingents  trom  the 
different  allied  cities.  By  this  means,  under  the  general  resentment 
occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat,  a  large  ileet  of  seventy-seven  tri- 
remes was  speedily  mustered  at  Pa.nornuts,  a  htubor  of  Aehaia  near 
to  the  promontory  of  Rhiuni  and  immediately  within  the  interior 
gulf.  A  land-force  was  also  collected  at  the  same  place  ashore,  to 
aid  the  operations  of  the  fleet. 

Such  preparations  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Phormio,  wJio 

triinf^mittod  to  Atiiens  news  of  liis  victory,  at  the  same  time  urgently 

soliciting  re-enforcements  to  contend  with  the  increasing  strength  of 
tlie  enemy.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent  twenty  fresh  ships  to 
join  him.  Yet  they  were  induced  by  the  instances  of  a  Kretan  named 
Kikias,  their  ])roxenus  at  Gortyn,  to  allow  him  to  take  the  ships  lirst 
to  Krete,  on  tlie  faith  of  his  promise  to  reduce  the  hostile  town  of 
Kydonia.  lie  had  made  this  promise  as  a  private  favor  to  the  ildmb- 
itanU  of  Polichna,  border  enemies  of  Kydonia;  but  when  the  fleet 
arrived  he  w^as  unable  to  fulfill  it:  nothing%vas  effected  except  ravage 
of  the  Kydonian  lands,  and  the  fleet  was  long  prevented  by  adverse 
winds  and  weather  from  gettino;  away.  This  ill-advised  diversion  of 
illC  fleet  from  its  straiglit  course  to  join  Phormio  is  a  proof  how  nuich 
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the  counsels  of  Athens  w^ere  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
Perikles,  who  was  just  now  in  his  last  illness  and  died  shortly  after- 
ward. That  liability  to  be  seduced  by  novel  enterprises  and  projects 
of  acquisition,  against  wdiieh  he  so  emphatieally  warned  his  coun- 
trymen, was  even  now  beginning  to  manifest  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

Tiirough  the  loss  of  this  precious  interval,  Phormio  found  himself, 
with  no  more  than  Ids  original  iweuty  triremes,  opposed  to  the  vastly 
incaeased  forces  of  the  enemy — seventy-seven  triremes  with  a  large 
force  on  land  to  back  them:  the  latter  r.o  mean  help  in  ancient  war- 
fare, lb-  lookup  his  station  near  the  Cap(3  Antirrhium,  or  the  ]Mo- 
Ivkric  lihium  as  it  was  called— the  northern  headland,  opposite  to 
the  other  headland  also  called  Uli!\mi,  on  the  coast  of  xVchaia.  ^  The 

Hue  hetvveen  these  two  efipes,  s;eemin<i:ly  about  an  Enoijgh  mile  ill 

breadth,  forms  the  entrance  of  '.he  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  3Iessenian 
force  from  Naupaktiis  aitendeil  him,  and  served  on  land.  But  he 
kept  on  the  outside  of  the  Guir.  anxious  to  tight  in  a  large  and  open 
breadth  of  sea,  which  was  essential  to  Athenian  maneuvering;  wdule 
his  adversaries  on  their  side  remained  on  the  inside  of  the  Achaic 
cape,  from  the  corresponding  reason — feeling  that  to  them  the  narrow 
sea  was  advantageous,  as  making  the  naval  battle  like  to  a  land  bat- 
tle, effacing  all  superiority  of  nautical  skill.  If  we  revert  back  to  the 
occasion  ot  the  battle  of  Salamis,  we  lind  that  narrowness  of  space 
w^as  at  that  time  accounted  the  best  of  all  protection  for  a  smaller 

fleet  airain.st  a  larger.    But  such  had  been  tlie  complete  change  of 

feeling,  occasioned  by  the  system  of  maneuvering  introduced  since 
that  period  in  the  Athenian  navy,  that  amplitude  of  sea-room  is  now 
not  less  coveted  by  Phormio  than  dreaded  by  his  enemies.  The  im- 
l)r()yed  practice  of  Athens  had  introduced  a  revolution  iu  mival  war- 
fare. 

For  six  or  seven  days  successively  the  tw^o  fleets  were  drawn  out 
against  each  other — Phornuo  trying  to  entice  the  Peloponnesians  to 
the  outside  of  the  Gulf,  while  they  on  their  side  did  what  they  could 
to  bring  him  within  it.  To  him  every  day's  postponement  was  gain, 
since  it  give  him  a  new  chance  of  his  re-enforcements  arriving:  for 
that  very  reason,  the  Pcloponnesian  commanders  were  eager  to  ac- 
celerate an  action,  and  at  length  resorted  to  a  well-laid  plan  for  forc- 
ing it  on.  But  iu  spite  of  immense  numerical  superiority,  such  was 
the  disconragcmeni  and  reluctance  prevailing  among  their  seamen- 
many  of  whom  liad  been  actual  sufferers  in  the  recent  defeat — tliat 
Kneinus  and  Brasidas  had  to  employ  emphatic  exhortations.  They 
insisted  on  the  favorMl)le  prospect  beiore  them— poiniing  out  that  the 
late  battle  had  been  lost  only  by  mismanagement  and  imprudence, 
which  would  be  for  the  future  corrected— and  appealing  to  the  in- 
herent bravery  of  the  Pcloponnesian  warrior.  They  concluded  by  a 
hint  that  while  those  who  behaved  well  in  the  coming  battle  would 
receive  due  honor,  the  laggards  would  assuredly  be  punished:  a  topic 
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rarely  touched  upon  by  ancient  generals  in  their  harangues  on  the 
eve  of  buttle,  and  demonstrating  conspicuously  the  reluctance  ()f 
many  of  the  Peloponnesi;iu  seamen,  who  had  been  broudit  to  tliis 
second  engagement  chietiy  by  the  ascendency  and  strenuous  com- 
mands of  Sparta.  To  such  reluctance  Phornuo  pointedly  alluded,  in 
the  encouraging  exhortations  which  he  on  his  side  addressed  to  his 
men  •    for  they  too,  in  spite  of  their  habitual  cr.r.fidence   at   sea, 

f:5tron*o'thcnied  bv  the  recent  victory,  were  dif^pirited  by  the  smallncss 

of  tlieir  numbers.  He  reminded  tlicm  of  their  long  jaactice  and  ra- 
tional conviction  of  supen(;rlty  at  sea,  such  as  no  augmentation  of 
numbers,  especially  with  an  enemy  conscious  of  his  own  weakness, 
couhl  overbalance.  He  called  upon  them  to  show  their  habitual  dis- 
cipline and  quick  apprehension  of  orders,  and  above  all  to  perform 
their  regular  movements  in  perfect  silence  during  the  actual  biUllc— 
useful  in  all  matters  of  war,  and  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a 
sea-fight.  The  idea  of  entire  silence  on  board  the  Athenian  ships 
while'^a  sea-tiij:ht  was  going  on,  is  not  only  striking  as  a  feature  in  the 
picture,  but  is  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  lorce 
of  self-control  and  military  habits  among  these  citizen-seamen. 

The  habitual  position  of  the  Peleponnesian  fleet  off  Panormuswas 
within  the  strait,  but  nearly  fronting  the  breadth  of  it— opposite  to 
Phormlo,  wh(5  lay  on  the  o\iter  side  of  the  strait,  as  well  as  olT  the 
opposite 'cape:  in  the  Peloponnesian  line,  therefore,  the  right  wing 
ceeupied  the  north  or  north-east  side  toward  Naupaktus.     Knemus 

luul  Brasidai^:  nov;  resolved  to  m.ake  a  forward  movement  npthcGrdf, 
as  if  a^'-ainst  that  town,  which  was  the  main  Athenian  station. 
Knowing  that  Pliormio  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
the  defense  of  the  place,  they  hoped  to  pin  him  up  and  force  him  to 
action  close  under  the  land,  wliere  Athenian  maneuvering  would  be 
unavailing.  Accordingly  they  commenced  this  movement  early  in 
the  morning,  sailing  In  line  of  four  abreast  toward  the  northern  COil^t 
of  the  Inner  Gulf.  The  right  sciuadi on,  under  the  Lac(  (la^monian 
Timokrates,  wa-i  in  the  van,  according  to  its  natural  point  ion,  and 
care  had  been  taken  to  place  in  it  twenty  of  the  best-siiiling  ships, 
since  the  success  of  the  plan  of  action  w^as  known  beforehand  to 
depend  upon  their  celerity.    As  they  had  foreseen,  Phornuo,  the 

moment  he  saw  their  movement,  put  his  men  on  shipboard,  and 
rowed  into  the  interior  of  the  strait,  though  with  the  greate't  reluc- 
tance; for  the  Mcssenians  were  on  land  alongside  of  him,  and  he 
knev7  that  Naupaktus,  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  a  long  cir- 
cuit of  wall,  was  utterlv  undefended.     He  ranged  his  ships  in  line  of 

battle  ahead,  probalilv  lii^;  own  iho  leading  5,liip:  tintl  siilled  elo^e 

along  the  land  toward  Naupaktus,  v^hile  the  j-esicnians  marching 
ashore  kept  near  to  him. 

Both  fleets  were  thus  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  toward  the 
same  point— the  Athenian  clo^e  along  sh.ore— the  Pelo])onnesian  some- 
what farther  off.     The  latter  had  now  got  Phormio  into  the  posiliou 
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which  they  wished,  pinned  up  against  the  land,  with  no  room  for  tac- 
tics. On  a  sudden  the  signal  was  ;jiven,  and  the  wliole  Peloponnesiaii 
fleet,  facing  to  the  left,  changed  trom  column  into  line,  and  instead 
of  continuing  to  move  along  the  coast,  rowed  rapidly  Vvdth  their  prow  s 
shore w:u-d  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  Athenians.  The  right 
squadron  of  the  Peloponnesians,  occupying  the  side  toward  Naupak- 
tus, was  especially  charged  with  the  dui;  of  cutting  off  the  Athenians 
from  all  possilulity  of  escaping  thither";  the  best  siups  having  been 

p];iced  on  the  right  for  that  important  ol)ject.  As  far  as  the  eoni- 
manders  were  concerned,  the  pian  of  action  completely  succeeded: 
the  Athenians  were  caught  in  a  sitmUion  where  resistance  was  impos- 
sible, and  had  no  chance  of  escape  except  in  flight.  But  so  superior 
were  they  in  rapid  movement  even  to  the  best  Peloponnesians,  that 

eleven  ships,  the  headmost  out  of  the  twenty,  just  found  means  lo 
run  by,  before  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  the  shore; 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Naupaktus.  The  remaining  nine 
shins  were  caua:ht  and  driven  ashore  with  serious  damage— their 
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crews  being  partly  slain,  partly  escaping  by  swimming, 
ponnesians  towed  off  one  trireme  with  its  entire  ercw%  and  some  others 
empty.  But  more  than  one  of  them  was  rescued  by  the  bravery  of 
the  Athenian  hoplitos,  v/ho,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  'panoply,  rushed 
into  the  water  and  got  aboard  them,  flgbting  from  the  decks  and 
driving  off  the  enemy  even  after  the  rope  had  been  actually  made 
fast,  and  the  process  of  towing  off  had  begun. 
The  vicioiy  of  the  Peloponnesians  seciued  assured.     While  tlicir 

]eft  and  center  wi^-e  thus  occupied,  the  twenty  ships  of  their  riglit 
wing  parted  company  with  the  rest,  in  order  to  pursue  ilie  eleveii 
fugitive  Athenian  ships  wdiieh  they  had  faikd  in  cutting  off.  Ten  of 
these  got  clear  away  into  tlie  harbor  of  Naupaktus,  and  there  posted 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of.  defense  near  tlie  temple  of  Apollo,  before 

any  of  the  uniNiiors;  eoidd  oome  near;  whiio  the  eleventh,  somewhat 

less  swift,  was  neared  by  the  Lacedjemonian  admiral,  who,  on  l)oaid 
a  Leidcadian  trireme,  ptished  greatly  ahead  of  his  comrades,  in  liopes 
of  overtaking  at  least  this  one  prey.  There  happened  to  lie  moored 
a  merchant-vessel  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Naupaktus.  Tiio 
Athenian  captain  in  his  flight  observing  that  the  Leukadian  pursuer 
was  for  the  moment  alone,  seized  tl;e  op]>ortunity  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  maneuver.  He  pulled  swiftly  round  th(3  trader- vessel,  diivcte  1 
liis  trireme  so  as  to  meet  the  advancini;-  Leukadian,  and  drove  his 
beak  airainst  her,  amidships,  with  an  impact  so  violent  as  to  disable 
licr  an  one  e.     Her  commander,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Timokra- 

tes,  was  so  slunir  with  an-^di^li  at  (his  unexpeeicd  ccrui^tronjie,  that 

he  slew  himself  forthwitli,  and  fell  overboard  into  the  liarhor.  Tiio 
pursuing  vessels  coming  up  beh.ind,  too,  were  so  astounded  and  dis- 
maved  by  it,  that  the  men,  dropping  their  oars,  held  water,  and  ceased 
to  advance;  while  some  even  found  themselves  half  aground,  from 
ii::uorance  of  the  coast.   On  tiie  other  hand,  the  ten  Athenian  triremea 
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in  the  harbor  were  beyond  measure  elated  by  the  incident,  so  Ihat  a 
single  word  from  Phormio  sutMced  to  put  them  in  active  f(irvvard 
motion,  and  to  make  tlicm  strenuously  atiack  the  endianassed  enemy, 
wiiose  sliip^,  disordered  by  the  heat  of  puisuit,  and  having  been  just 

suddenly  stopped,  could  not  be  speedily  got  n;rain  under  Avei<;ii,  and 

expected  nolliing  less  than  renewed  aiTack.  First,  the  Athenians 
broke  tlu^  twenty  pursuing  ships  on  the  right  wing,  next  they  pursued 
their  advjintage*against  the  kit  and  center,  who  hatl  probably  lu  ared 
to  the  right ;"so  that  ai^ter  a  short  resistance,  the  whole  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  died  across  the  Gulf  to  their  original  station  at 
Ptmormus.  Kot  only  did  tiie  eleven  Athenian  ships  thus  break, 
terrify,  aud  drive  avva}-  the  entire  ileet  of  the  ericniy,  with  the  cap- 
ture of  six  of  the  nearest  Felo])(;nnesian  trirenies-^but  they  also  res- 
rued  those  ships  of  their  own  w  hich  had  been  driven  ashore  and  t;;ken 
in  the  early  part  of  the  action.     .Moreover  the  IVIoponnesian  crews 

sustained  a  cousideraltle  lobS  botli  in  killed  cirid  in  i)ri.s)ncrs. 

Thus  in  spite  not  only  of  the  prodigious  dispjirity  of  niunbers,  but 
also  of  the  disastrous  ])l()w  which  the  Athenians  had  sustained  at  lirst, 
Phormio  ended  by  gaining  a  complete  victory;  a  victory  to  wldch 
even  the  Lac(,'da'm()nians  were  forced  to  bear  testimony,  since  they 
W'cre  obliged  to  ask  a  truce  for  burvinir  and  collecting  their  dead, 
while  the  Athenians  on  their  part  ])icked  up  the  bodies  of  their  own 
w^jirriors.  The  defeated  party,  how(>ver,  still  thought  themselves 
entitl(?d,  in  tol;en  of  their  success  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  to 
erect  a  trophy  on  the  lihium  of  Achaia,  where  they  also  dedicated 
the  single  AtluMiian  trireme  which  they  had  been  able  to  carry  oil. 
Yet  they  were  so  completely  discomlitcd— and  further  so  much  in  fear 

of  the  expected  re-en forcenient  from  Athens — ihat  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  night  to  retire,  and  sail  into  the  Gulf  to  Corinth;  all  except 
the  Leukadicins,  who  returned  to  their  own  liome. 

Presently  the  re-enforcement  arrived,  td'ler  that  untoward  detention 
which  htuf  well  nigh  exposed  Phormio  and  his  whole  ileet  to  ruin,  it 
contirmed  his  mastery  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gidf  and  of  the  coast  (4 
Akarnania,  where  the  Peloimnnesians  liad  now  no  ntival  force  at  all. 
To  establish  more  fully  the  Athenian  intluence  in  Akarnania.  lie 
undertook  during  the  course  of  the  autumn  an  expedition,  hnuling  at 
Astakus,  Jtnd  marching  into  tlie  Akaruaniiui  inland  ceur.lry  with  400 
Athenian  lioplites  and  400  .Messenians.  Some  of  tlie  leading  men  of 
fc^traJus  and  Korouta,  Aviio  v.ere  attached  to  tluj  Pcloponnesiaii  inter- 
est, lu*  caused  to  be  sent  into  exile,  while  a  chief  named  Kynes,  of 
Koionta,  wiio  seems  to  ha\"<.*  i)een  hiliierlo  in  exile,  was  re-established 
in  his  iiative  town.  Tls*?  great  oliject  was,  to  besiege  and  take  the 
powerfid  town  of  CEnind.e,  near  the  moiUh  of  the  Achelous;  a  town 

at  variance  with  the  other  Akarnanians,  and  attached  to  the  Pelo- 
ponn"sians.  But  as  Ib.e  great  sjucad  of  the  waters  of  the  Achelous 
reu'leied  tiiis  siege  imp:  act  icable  during  the  winter,  Phormio  relniiu  d 
to  the  station  at  Kaupaktu^.     From   hence  he  departed  to  Athens 
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toward  the  end  of  the  winter,  carrying  home  both  his  prize-ships  and 
such  of  his  prisoners  as  were  freemen.  The  latter  were  exchanged 
man  for  man  against  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Sparta. 

After  abandoning  the  naval  contest  at  Khium,  and  reririug  to  Cor- 
inth, Knemus  and  'Brasidas  were  i^vevailed  upon  by  tlie  iMegarians, 
before  the  fleet  dispersed,  to  try  the  bold  experiment  of  a  sudden  in- 
road upon  Peir«us.  Such  was  the  confessed  superiority  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  sea,  that  wdiile  they  guarded  amply  the  coasts  of  Attica 
against  privateers,  they  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  an  attack 
upon  their  own  main  harbor.  Ac'cordingly,  Peirieus  was  not  only 
unprotected  by  any  chain  across  the  entrance,  but  destitute  even  of 
any  regular  guard-shii)s  manned  and  ready.  The  seamen  of  tlie 
retiring  Peloponnesian  armament,  on  reaching  Corinth,  were  imme- 
diatelv'  disembarked  and  marched,  first  across  the  isthmus,  next  to 
Meirara— each  man  carrving  his  seat-cloth,  and  lu's  oar,  toi2:ether  with 

tlieloop  whereby  tlie  oa^*  was  fastened  to  the  oar-hole  in  the  side  and 

thus  prevented  from  slipping. 

There  lay  forty  triremes  in  Nisaea,  the  harbor  of  ■Megara,  which, 
tliough  oki  and  out  of  condition,  were  sutlicient  for  so  short  a  trip) 
and  the  seamen,  immediately  on  arriving,  launclied  these  and  got 
aboard.  Yet  such  was  tlie  awe  entertained  of  Athens  and  her  power, 
that  when  the  scheme  came  really  to  be  executed,  the  courage  of  the 
Peloponnesians  failed,  though  there  w^is  nothing  to  hinder  them  from 
actUcdly  reaching  Peir«us.  Pretending  that  the  wind  was  adverse, 
they  contented  themselves  wdth  passing  across  to  the  station  of 
Budorum,  in  tlie  opposite  Atiienian  island  of  Snlamis,  where  they 
surprised  and  seized  the  three  guard-ships  which  habitually  blockaded 

the  harbor  of  Megara,  and  then  landed  upon  the  island,  'iliey  spread 
themselves  over  a  large  part  of  Salands,  ravaged  the  pi'operties,  and 
seized  men  as  wx'll  as  goods.  Fire-signals  immediately  made  known 
this  unforeseen  aggression  both  at  Peir.eusandat  Athens,  occiish)ning 
in  both  the  extreme  of  astonishment  and  alarm;  for  the  citizens  in 
Athens,  not  conceiving  distinctly  the  moaning  of  the  i^ignals,  fancied 
that  Peirieus  itself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
whole  popidation  rushed  down  to  the  Peira?us  at  break  of  day,  and 
put  to  sea  with  all  the  triremes  that  were  ready.  But  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, aware  of  the  danger  winch  menaced  them,  made  haste  to  quit 
iSalumis  with  their  booty  and  the  three  captured  guard-ships.  'Vhe 
lesson  was  salutary  to  the  Athenians:  from  henceforward  Peirteus 
was  furnished  with  a  chain  across  the  mouth,  and  a  regular  guard, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Forty  years  afterward,  how^ever,  v/e 
shall  find  it  just  as  negligently  w^atched,  and  surprised  with  miich 
more  boldness  and  dexterity  by  the  Lacedcrmonian  captain  Teleutias. 
As,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Anibrakiots  liad  brought 
dow^n  a  numerous  host  of  Epirotic  tribes  to  the  inv:ision  of  Akarna- 
nia, in  conjunction  with  the  Peloponnesians— so  during  the  autumn 
the  Athenians  obtain;;d  aid  against  the  Chalkidiaus  of  Thrace  from 
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tlie  powerful  barbaric  prince  before  mentioned,  Sitalkes  king  of  the 

Amidst  tlie  numerous  tribes,  between  the  Danube  and  the  ^gean 
gea— wlio  all  bore  the  ^xvuvyUi  name  of  Thracians,  though  each  had  a 
special  name  besides-tue  Odrysians  were  at  this  time  the  most  war- 
like and  powerful.  The  Odrysian  king  Teres,  father  of  bUalkes,  had 
made  use  of  tliis  power  to  subdue  and  render  tribilliivy  a  great  nUIll- 
ber  of  these  diilerent  tribes,  es])ecially  those  whose  resulence  was  m 
the  plain  rather  than  in  the  mountains.  His  dommion,  the  largest 
existincr  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Euxiue,  extended  from 
Abdera  or  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  in  the  ^gean  sea,  to  the  mouth 

of  the  Danube  in  the  Euxine;  though  it  seems  that  this  must  be  un- 

derstoodwith  deductions,  since  many   intervening  tribes   especially 
mountain  tril)cs,  did  not  acknowledge  his  authority.    Sitalkes  himselt 
had  invaded  and  conquered  some  of  the  P^eonian  tribes  who  joined 
the  Thracians  on  the  west,  between  the  Axius  and  the  btrymou. 
Dominion,  in  the  sense  of  the  Odrysian  king,  meant  tribute,  presents, 
and  inlUtary  force  when  required.    Witb  tllB  tVVO  former,  at  Icast,  we 
mav  conclude  that  lie  was  amply  supplied,  since  his  nephew  and  suc- 
cessor Seuthes  (under  whom  the  revenue  increased  and  attamed  Us 
maximum)  received  400  talents  annually  in  gold  and  silver  as  tribute, 
and  the  like  sum  in  various  presents,  over  and- above  many  other 
Dl'CSentS  of  manufactured  articles  and  ornaments.     1  hese  latter  came 
from  the  Grecian  colonic  s  on  the  coast,  which  contributed  moreover 
laro-elv  to  the  tribute,  tliough  in  what  proportions  we  are  not  in- 
formed    Even  Grecian  cities,  not  in  Thrace,  sent  presents  to  forward 
their  trading  objects,  as  purchasers  for  the  produce,  Uie  plunder,  and 
the  slaves,  mtquired  by  Thnician  chiefs  or  tribes.     The  residence  of 
th(^  Odrysians  properly  so  called,  and  of  the  princes  of  that  tnl)c  now 
rulino-  over  so  many  of  the  remaining  tribes,  appears  to  have  been 
abouf  twelve  davs'  journey  inland  from  Byzan;ium,  m  the  upper 
reirions  of  the  Hebrus  and  Strymon,  south  of  Mount  Ibrmus  and 
Dcfrlh-east  of  Rhodopc.     The  Odrysian  chiefs  were  connected  by 
relationship  more  or  less  distant  with  those  of  the  subordinate  tribes, 

and  by  niarriao:e  even  Avith  the  Scythian  princes  north  oi  the  Danube ! 
the  Scvthian  prince  Ariapeithes  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Odrysian  Teres,  the  first  who  extended  the  dommion  oi  his  tribe  over 
any  considerable  portion  of  Thrace.  '  .    ,  i.    ^  tt 

The  natural  stale  of  tiie  Thracian  tribes— in  the  judgment  of  He- 
rodotus, permanent  and  incorrigible— was  that  of  disumon  ami  in- 
capacity of  politicid  association;  were  such  association  possible  (lie 
Rivs)  they  would  be  strong  enough  to  vanquish  every  otner  naaoii— 
thbu'di  Thucydides  considers  them  as  far  inferior  to  the  bcythians. 
Tiie  Odrysian  dominion  had  probably  not  reached,  at  the  IxTJ^d  Wiuu 
Herodotus  made  his  inquiries,  the  same  development  which  Ihucy- 

dicies  describes  bi  the  ibb'd  voar  of  thc  PeU^ponneKiiiu  war,  and  Avliicli 

imparled  to  these  tribes  a  union,  partial  indeed,  and  temporary,  but 
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such  as  they  never  reached  either  l)efore  or  afterward.  It  has  been 
ah-eady  mentioned  that  the  Odrysian  prince  Sitalkes  had  taken  for 
his  wife  (or  rather  for  one  of  his  wives)  the  sister  of  Nj^mphodorus,  a 
Greek  of  Abdera;  by  whose  mediation  he  had  been  made  the  alh% 
and  his  son  Sadokus  even  a  citizen,  of  Atliens.     He  had  further  been 

induced  to  promise  that  he  would  reconquer  the  Chalkidians;  of 

Thrace  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alheiiiaus — his  ancient  kinsmen, 
according  to  the  myth  of  Tereus  as  interpreted  by  botli  parties.  At 
the  same  time,  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia  had  offended  him  by  * 
refusing  to  perform  a  promise  made  of  giving  him  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage— a  promise  made  as  consideration  for  the  interference  of  Sital- 
kes and  Nymphodoriis  in  procuring  for  Perdikkas  peace  with  Athens, 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  much  ( nibarrassed  by  civil  dissensions 
with  his  brother  Philip.  The  latter  prince,  ruling  in  his  ow^n  name 
(and  seemingly  independent  of  Perdikkas)  over  a  portion  of  the; 
Macedonians  along  the  u]:>per  course  of  the  Axius,  had  been  expelled 

by  his  more  powerful  brother,  and  taken  refuge  with  Sitalkes.    He 

was  now  apparently  dead,  but  his  son  Amyntas  received  from  the 
Odrysian  print^e  the  promise  of  restoration.  The  Athenians,  though 
they  had  ambassadors  resident  with  Sitalkes,  nevertheless  sent  Agnon 
as  special  envoy  to  concert  arrangements  for  his  march  against  the 
Chalkidians,  with  whic^h  an  Athenian  armament  was  destined  to  co- 
operate. In  treating  with  Sitalkes,  it  was  necessary  to  be  liberal  in 
presents  both  to  himself  and  to  the  subordinate  chieftains  wlio  held 
power  dependent  upon  him.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  among 
the  Thracians  except  by  the  aid  of  bribes,  and  the  Athenians  were 
more  competent  to  supply  this  exigency  than  any  other  people  in 
Greece,  Tiie  joint  expedition  against  the  Chalkidians  was  finally 
resolved. 

But  the  forces  of  Sitalkes,  collected  from  many  dilTcrent  portions 
of  Thrace,  were  tardy  in  coming  together.  lie  summoned  all  the 
tribes  under  his  dominion  between  Ilrcmus,  Hhodope,  and  the  two 
seas:  the  Getse  between  Mount  ILx^mus  and  the  Danube,  equipped 

like  the  Scyrhhins  (their  neiglibors  on  the  other  side  of  the  river)  with 

bow  and  arrow  on  horseback,  also  joined  him,  as  well  as  the  Agriancs, 
the  La?iei,  and  the  other  Pfeonian  tribes  subject  to  his  doniinion. 
Lastly,  several  of  the  Thraci*m  tribes  called  Dii,  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  short  swords,  and  maintaining  a  fierce  independence  on 
the  heights  of  Rhodope,  Avere  tempted  l)y  tlie  chance  of  plunder,  or 
the  off(^r  of  pay,  to  flock  to  his  standard  Altogether  his  army 
amounted,  or  was  supposed  to  amount,  to  150,000  men — one-third  of 
it  cavalry,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Getas  and  Odiysians  proper. 
The  most  formidable  w^arrioi's  in  his  camp  were  the  independent 
tribes  of  Rhodope.  The  whole  host,  alike  numerous,  warlike,  pred- 
atory, and  cruel,  spread  terror  amidst  tdl  those  who  were  williin 

even  the  remote  possit^ilities  of  its  march. 

Starting  from  the  central  Olivsian  tcj^ritorv,  and  bringing  with  hlin 
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Agnon  «nrd  the  other  Athenian  envoys,  he  first  crossed  the  iininliahi- 
ted  mountain  called  Kerkiue,  Avhich  divided  the  Pfponians  on  the 
west  Iroin  the  Thracian  tribes  called  ^inti  and  jMtedi  on  the  east, 
until  he  reached  the  Pieonian  town  or  district  called  Doberus;  it  wa^i 
liere  that  many  troops  and  additional  volunteers  reached  him,  mak- 
ing up  his  full  total.  From  Doberus,  probably  marching  down  ah)ng 
one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Axius,  he  entered  into  that  por- 
ti<ni  of  Upper  Macedonia  wlilch  lies  aloiiti:  the  liigher  Axiiis,  and 
which  had  constituted  the  separate  principality  of  Philip.  The  pres- 
<'nee  in  liis  army  of  Amyntas,  son  of  Philip,  induced  some  of  the 
fortitied  places,  Gortynia,  Atalante,  and  others,  to  open  their  gates 
without  resistance,  while  Kidomeue  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Europus 
in  vain  attacked.     From  hence  he  passed  still  further  southward  into 

Lower  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas,  ravaging  the  territory 
on  both  skies. of  the  Axius  even  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  town's 
Pella  and  Kyrrhus,  and  apparently  dow^n  as  far  south  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Further  south  than 
this  he  did  not  go,  but  spread  his  force  over  the  districts  between  the 

left  bank  of  tlie  Axhis  and  the  head  of  the  ^^irymonle  Gulf — ^lyg- 
donia,  Krestonia,  and  Anthemus — while  a  yiortion  of  his  army  was 
detached  to  overrun  the  territor}^  of  the  dialkidians  and  Tjottijvans. 
The  Macedonians  under  Perdikkas,  rer«ouneing  all  idea  of  contend- 
ing on  foot  against  so  overwhelming  a  liost,  eitlier  fled  or  sluit  them- 
selves up  in  the  small  number  of  fortified  places  Avhieli  the  country 
presented.  Tlie  cavalry  from  Upper  Macedonia,  in<]e(  d,  wen-nrnied 
and  excellent,  made  s(>me  orderly  and  successful  charges  against  the 
Thracians,  lightly  arnud  with  javelins,  sliort  swords,  and  "tlie  pelta 
or  small  shield — but  it  was  jiresently  shut  in,  liarassed  on  all  sides 
])y  superior  numbers,   and  compelk''d  to  think  only  of  retreat  and 

extrication. 

Luckily  for  the  enemies  of  the  Odrj^sian  king,  his  march  was  not 
made  until  the  beginning  of  winter — seemingly  about  !Novend)er  or 
December.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenians,  when  they  con- 
certed with  liim  the  joint  atta(  k  npon  the  dialkidians,  intended  that 
it  should  be  in  a  ])etter  time  of  the  year.  Hjiving  probably  waited  to 
hear  that  his  army  w^as  in  motion,  and  waited  long  in  vain,  they 
began  to  despair  of  his  coming  at  all,  and  thought  it  not  wortli  while 
to  dispatch  any  force  of  their  ow^n  to  tlie  spot.  Some  envoys  and 
presents  only  were  sent  as  compliments,  instead  of  the  co-operating 
armament.     And  this  disapj^ointment,  coupled  with  the  severity  of 

the  weather,  the  nakedness  of  the  country,  and  the  privationi^  of  his 

army  at  that  season,  induced  8italkes  soon  to  enter  into  negotiationf^ 
wirli  Perdikkas;  who,  moreover,  gained  over  Seuthes,  nephew  of  tho 
Odrysian  j^rince,  by  promising  his  sister  Stratonike  in  marriage, 
together  with  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition  that  the  Thracian  host 
slio\dd  be  speedily  withdrawn.     Tliis  was  aecordingly  done,  after  it 

had  been  distributed  for  thirty  days  over  ]\Iacedonia,  during  eight  of 
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which  days  his  detachment  had  ravaged  the  Chalkidic  lands.    But 

the  interval  had  been  quite  long  enough  to  diffuse  terror  all  around. 
Such  a  host  of  tierce  barbarians  had  never  before  been  brought 
together,  and  no  one  knew  in  wdiat  direction  they  might  be  disposed 
to  carr}^  their  incursions.  The  independent  Thracian  tribes  (Panaei, 
Odomantes,  Droi,  and  Dersaei)  in  the  phtins  on  the  north-east  of  the 

Strymon,  and  near  Mount  Pangserus,  not  far  from  Amphipolig,  were 
the  first  to  feel  alarm  lest  Sitalkes  should  take  the  opportunity  of  try- 
ing to  conquer  them.  On  the  other  side,  the  Thessalians,  Magnetes, 
and  other  Greeks  north  of  Thermopylae,  apprehensive  that  he  would 
carry  his  invasion  further  south,  began  to  organize  m.eans  for  resist- 
ing hhn.  Even  the  general  Pelopounesian  confederacy  heard  with 
uneasiness  of  this  new^  all}^  wliom  Athens  was  bringing  into  the  field, 
perhaps  against  them.  All  such  alarms  were  dissipated  wdien  Si- 
talkes, after  remaining  thirt}^  days,  returned  b\^  the  way  he  came, 
and  the  formidable  avalanche  was  thus  seen  to  melt  a\va^^  The  faith- 
less Perdikkas,  on  this  occasion,  performed  his  promise  to  Seuthes, 

having  drawn  upon  himself  much  miscliief  by  violaliug  his  previous 

eimilar  promise  to  Sitalkes, 
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Thucyd.  ii.  90.  Ot  5e  TleAoTroi^p'^crtot,  eveiSr}  avrot?  ot  *A9r]vaL0L  ovk  ineTrkeov  i^ 
TOi/  KoXiroy  Kai  ra  (TT€va.,  ^ovAo/xevoi.  aKOVTa<;  ecrtu  Trpoayayelv  avTOu<;,  avayo/xcvoL  aixa 
eoi  cTrAeoi',  e;rl  Teacrdpojv  Ta^a/xei'Ot  Taq  vav^,  €Trl  Tr)v  cavTiov  y  rj  i'  i  cr  u)  cttI  tov 
KoAarof,  6t^ta>  Kepa  -qyovfiisi^u),  oicrirfp  kol  uypixovp'  eiri  5'  auraJ  et/cocrt  vria<;  era^dv  Ta<; 
apiara  TrAeoucra?,  bTrui?,  ei  apa  i/o/xtcra?  enl  tyju  NaviraKTOv  nXelv  6  ^Popfiiuiv  Kai  auro? 
enijioYi&uiv  ravrr)  TrapaTrAeot,  /w.yj  dta»/^uAotef  irkeovra  tov  eiTLTrkovv  crijjoiv  ot  A.urjvatOL 
€^u>    TOV    kavToiV   Kipii><;y  dAA'    avrat    at    vr]e<;   TrepLKAycreLai'. 

The  above  passage  forms  the  main  authority  for  niy  description  (given  above) 
of  the  movement  of  the  Peloi^oniiesian  fleet,  previous  to  the  second  battle 
against  Phormio.  The  annexed  plan  will  enable  my  j-easoning  to  be  under- 
stood. 

The  main  question  for  consideration  here  is,  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  ttjv 
eavTwi/  yriv'!  Does  it  mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponneslans.  south  of  the  Gulf— or 

the  land  of  the  Athenians,  north  of  the  Gulf?  The  commentators  afifirni  that  it 
must  mean  the  former.  I  thought  that  it  might  mean  tlie  latter:  and  in  my 
previous  editions,  I  adduced  several  examples  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  eavrou, 
tending  to  jiLstify  that  opinion. 

Finding  that  on  this  question  of  criticism,  my  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  best 
authorities,  I  no  longer  insist  upon  it,  nor  do  I  now  reprint  the  illustrative  pas- 
sages. As  to  the  facts,  however,  my  conviction  remains  unchanged.  The 
land  here  desipfnated  by  Thucydides  must  be  "  the  land  of  the  Athenians  north 
of  the  Strait:''  it  cannot  be  "the  land  of  the  Pelnponnesians  south  of  the 
Strait.  ■'  The  pronoun  eavriou  must  therefore  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  altered 
into  avTuiv,  as  Mr.  Bioomfield  proposes,  or  e/cetVtuj'. 

The  Scholiast  says  that  en-l  r-qv  y-qv  is  liere  equivalent  to  napa  Ty)v  y^v.  Dr.  Arnold 
thoroughlv  approving  the  desci'iption  of  Mitford,  who  st-ates  tliat  the  Pelopou- 
nesian fleet  were  "  moving  eastward  along  the  Achaic coast,""  saj^s:  "The  Scho- 
liast says  that  cttI  is  here  used  for  Trapd.    It  would  be  better  to  say  that  it  lias  a 

mixed  signification  of  motion  toward  a  place  and  neighborhood  to  it:  express- 
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ing  that  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  toward  their  own  land  (i.e.,  toward  Corintli, 
Sicyon,  and  Fellene,  to  which  place  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  belonged), 
instead  of  standing  over  to  the  opposite  coast  belonging  to  their  enemies;  and 
at  the  same  time  kept  close  upon  their  own  land,  in  the  sense  of  cVl  with  a  dative 

case." 

To  discuss  this  interpretation  first  with  reference  to  the  verbal  construction. 
Surely  tlie  meaning  which  the  Scholiast  puts  upon  ini  Trjv  yijy  is  one  which  can- 
not be  admitted  without  examples  to  justify  it.     No  two  propositions  can  be 
^  more    distinct    than    the    twi^  n\€lv  iirl  rr^v  vrji-— and  nXclv    -napa    rriv  yriv  ?      The 

'  Feloponnesian  tleet,  before  it  made  any  movement,  was  already  moored  close 
upon  its  own  land— at  the  headland  Rhium  near  Panormus  where  its  land-force 
stood  (Thucyd.  ii.  80).  lii  this  position,  if  it  moved  at  all,  it  must  either  sail 
away  from  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  or  along  the  Peloponnesian  coast:  and 
neither  of  these  movements  would  be  expressed  byThucydides  under  the  words 


The  own  land  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  that  southern  line  of  coast  which  they 
occupied  and  on  which  their  land-force  was  encamped:  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  enem  ten'  land,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strait.  If  Thucydides  had  wislied 
to  intimate  that  liie  Pelopoiiiie8ian  tleet  sailed  in  llie  direction  of  Corinth  and 

Sicyon,  he  would  hardly  have  u.sed  such  words  as  eTrAeot-  ctti  t^jj-  iavruty  yrji'. 

Professor  Dunbai- (in  an  article  among  the  Critical  Remarks  annexed  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon)  has  contested  my  interpretation 
of  this  ijassage  of  Thucydides.  He  says:  ^*  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  must  have 
proceeded  alonfj  their  own  coast— inl  rrjv  kavruiv  yrin  acrw  fVl  tou  koAttou.  In  this 
passage  we  find  eVl  with  two  cases:  the  first  with  the  accusative,  the  other  with 
the  genitive.  The  fust  appears  t  o  me  to  indicate  the  local  it  ij  to  wh  ich  they  were 
sailing:  and  that  evidently  was  tlie  headland  on  the  Acha-aii  coast,  nearly  oppo 
site  Naupactus." 

The  headland,  to  which  Mr.  Dunbar  alludes,  will  be  seen  on  the  annexed  plan 


On  Mr.  Dunbar's  interpretation,  the  Peloponnesians  must  have  moved  from  one 
point  of  their  own  land  to  another  point  of  their  own  land.  Now  if  Thucydides 
had  meant  to  affirm  this,  he  surely  would  not  have  used  such  words  as  €7rAco»' 
tn-t  rriv  ^avruiv  yi]v.  He  would  either  have  specified  by  name  the  particular  point 
of  land  (as  in  c.  S()  napiiTkQVdev  cttI  to  'Pt'oi')— or  of  lie  had  desired  to  bring  to  our 
view  that  "they  proceeded  along  i\\e\v  own  coast,"  he  would  have  said  -napa, 
instead  of  €7ri. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  discussing  simply  the  verbal  interpretation  of  eTrl  rriv 

eavTcov  .^y,  for  the  purT)ose  of  showing  that  though  these  words  be  admitted  to 

mean  the  land  of  the  Peloponnesians — still,  in  order  to  reconcile  such  meaning 
with  the  facts,  the  commentators  are  obliged  to  advance  suppositions  highly 
improbable,  and  even  to  identify  ctti  with  -napk.  I  now  turn  from  the  verbal  con- 
struction to  the  facts,  in  order  to  show  that  the  real  movement  of  the  Peloijon- 
nesian  fleet  muHt  hare  been  toward  the  Athenian  coast  and  toward  Naupaktus. 
Therefore,  since  taurwi'  cannot  have  that  meaning,  kavjiav  must  be  an  error  of 
the  text. 

The  purpose  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  effecting  the  movement  was  to  make 
Phormio  believe  that  tliey  were  going  to  attack  Naupaktus;  to  constrain  liim 
to  come  within  the  Gulf  with  a  view  of  pt  otecting  that  place:  and  at  the  s  tine 
time,  if  Phormio  did  come  within  the  Gulf,  to  attack  him  in  a  narrow  space 
where  his  ships  would  have  no  room  for  maneuvei  ing.  This  was  what  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians not  only  intended,  but  actually  accomplished. 
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Now  I  ask  how  this  purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  a  movement  along 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  headland  of  Rhium  to  the  headland  of  Dre- 
pauum— which  last  point  the  reader  will  see  on  the  plan  annexed?  How  could 
such  movement  induce  Phormio  to  think  that  the  Peloponnesians  weregomg  to 
attack  Naupaktus,  or  throw  him  into  alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  place?  When 
arrived  at  Drepanum.  they  would  hardly  be  nearer  to  Naupaktus  than  they  were 
at  Rhium:  they  would  still  have  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Gulf  to  en)ss.  Let 
us  however  suppose  that  their  movement  toward  Drepanum  did  really  induce 
Pliormio  to  come  into  the  Gulf  for  the  protection  of  Naupaktus.  If  they 
attempted  to  cross  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf  from  Drepanum  toward  Naupaktus, 

they  would  expose  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  Phormio  midway  in  the  open 
sea ;  the  very  contingency  which  he  desired,  and  which  they  were  maneuvering 

Again  let  us  approach  the  question  from  another  point  of  view.  If  is  certain, 
from  the  description  of  Thucydides,  that  the  actual  attack  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians upon  Phormio,  in  which  they  cut  off  nine  out  of  his  twenty  ships,  took 
phice  on  the  northnn  coast  of  the  Gulf^  at  some  spot  between  the  headland 
Antirrhium  and   Naupaktus;  somewhere  near  the  spot  which  I  have  indicated 

on  the  anne^xed  plan.  The  presence  of  the  Messenian  soldiers  (who  had  come 
out  from  Naupaktus  to  assist  Phormio,  and  who  waded  into  the  water  to  save 
the  captured  ships)  would  of  itself  place  this  beyond  a  doubt— if  indeed  any 
doubt  could  arise.  It  is  farther  certain  that  when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
wheeled  from  column  into  line  to  attack  Phormio,  they  were  so  near  to  this 
northern  land  that  Phormio  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  having  his  whole 
squadron  driven  ashore:  only  eleven  out  of  his  twenty  ships  could  escape.  The 
plan  will  illustrate  what  is  here  said. 

Now  I  ask  how  these  facts  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  on  quitting  their  moorings  at  Rhium,  coasted  along  their 
own  land  toward  Drepanum?  If  they  did  so,  how  did  they  afterward  get  across 
the  Gulf  to  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought?  Every  yard  that  they 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Drepanum  only  tended  to  widen  the  breadth  of  open 

irulf  to  be  crossed  afterward.    With  the  purpose  which  they  had  in  view,  to 

move  from  Rhium  along  tlieir  own  coast  in  the  direction  of  Drepanum  would 
have  been  absurd.  Supposing,  however,  that  they  did  so.  it  could  only  have 
been  preliminary  to  a  second  movement,  in  another  direction  across  the  Gulf. 
But  of  this  second  movement,  Thucydides  says  not  one  word.  All  tliat  he  tells 
us  about  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesians  is  contained  in  this  phrase— errAeor 

€7rl  rrjv  eaurtv*'  yrjv  ecrw  erri  tou  /coAttou,  5e^ta>  K€pa   rfyovnevio,  uianep  KaX  ^pp.oviu      If 

these  words  really  designate  a  movement  along  the  southern  coast,  we  must 
assume  first,  that  the  historian  has  left  unnoticed  the  second  movement  across 
the  Gulf  which,  nevertheless,  must  have  followed— next,  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians made  a  first  move  for  no  purpose  except  to  increase  the  distance  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  second.  ^  ,  „  ,  .,,  ,  ,,  ^ 
Considering  therefore  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  localities  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  all  of  which  are  here  clear— I  contend  that  eTrAcor  nn  riqv 
t-auTwi/  yw  eVoj  inl  toCj  koXttov  must  denote  a  movement  of  the  Peloponnesian 

fleet  toward  thft  land  of  tlie  Athenians,  or  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf;  and 

that  as  tauTu)^'  will  not  bear  that  sense,  it  must  be  altered  to  a.vTu>y  or  €Keiv(ov^ 

It  remains  to  explain  etroj  inl  rod  koAttov,  which  bear  a  very  distinct  and  impor- 
tant meaning.  The  land  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Strait, 
comprises  the  headland  of  Antirrhium  with  both  the  lines  of  coast  which  there 
terminate  and  make  an  angle;  that  is,  one  line  of  coast  fronting  inside  tmvard 
the  Corinthian  Gulf— the  other,  fronting  outside  toward  the  Gidf  of  Patms. 
The  reader  who  looks  at  the  annexed  plan  will  see  this  at  a  glance,    isow  when 

Thucydides  says  that  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  ''npon  the  land  of  the  Athe- 
nian's  inward  fronting  the  Gulf,''  these  last  words  are  essential  to  make  us 
understand  toward  which  of  the  two  Athenian  lines  of  coast  the  movement 
was  turned  We  learn  from  the  words  that  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  sail 
toward  that  outer  side  of  the  headland  where  Phormio  was  moored,  but  toward 
the  inner  side  of  it,  on  the  line  which  conducted  to  Naupaktus. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

FROM  THE  COMME]^CEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPON- 
KESIAN  AVAR  DOWN  TO  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMOTIONS  AT 
KORKYRA. 

The  second  and  third  years  of  the  war  had  l)oth  been  years  of  great  ^ 

gufTuriDo:  with  the  Atheirians,  from  the  coiitinuiiiice  of  the  epidemic,  "^ 

wliich  did  not  materially  relax  uulll  the  winter  of  the  third  year  (b.c. 
429-428).  It  is  no  wonder  that  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity 
their  military  efforts  were  enfeebled,  although  the  victories  of  Phor- 
mio  had  ])laced  their  maritime  reputation  at  a  higher  point  than  ever. 
To  their  enennes,  the  destructive  effects  of  this  e])idemic — effects  still 
felt,  although  the  disorder  itself  was  suspended  during  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war — afforded  material  assistance  as  well  as  encourage- 
inent  to  persevere.  The  Peloponnesians,  under  Archidamus,  again 
repeated  during  this  year  their  invasion  and  ravage  of  Attica,  which 
liad  been  intermitted  during  the  year  preceding.  As  before,  they 
met  with  no  serious  resistance.  Entering  the  country  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  they  continued  the  process  of  devastation  until 
their  provisions  were  exhausted.  To  this  damage  the  Athenians  had 
probably  now  accustomed  themselves:  but  they' speedily  received, 
even  while  the  invaders  were  in  their  coiuitry,  intelligence  of  an  event 
far  more  embarrassing  and  formidable— the  revolt  of  Mityleue  and  of 

the  greater  part  of  Lesbos. 

This  revolt,  indeed,  did  not  come  even  upon  the  Athenians  wholly 
imawares.  Yet  the  idea  of  it  was  of  longer  standing  than  they  sus- 
pected, for  the  Mitylentean  oligarchy  had  projected  it  before  the  war 
and  had  made  secret  application  to'Sparta  for  aid,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Some  time  after  hostilities  broke  out,  they  resumed  the  design, 
M'hich  was  wannly  promoted  by  the  Bo?otians,  kinsmen  of  the  Les- 
bians in  iEolic  lineage  and  dialect.  The  Mitylentean  leaders  a])pear 
to  have  finally  determined  on  revolt  during  the  preceding  autumn  or 
wint(T.  But'  they  thought  it  prudent  to  make  anii)le  i)reparations 
before  they  declared  themselves  openly;    and  moreover   they  took 

I  measures  for  constraining  three  other  towns  in  Lesbos— Antissa, 
'  Eresus,  and  Pyrrlia — to  share  their  fortunes,  to  merge  their  own 
separate  governments,  and  to  becom(;  incorporated  with  Mityleue. 
Melhymna,  the  second  town  in  Lesbos,  situated  on  the  north  of  the 
island,  v;as  decidcnlly  opposed  to  them  and  attached  to  Athens.  The 
Mifylenjeans  built  new  ships — put  their  walls  in  an  improved  state  of 
defense — carried  out  a  mole  in  order  to  narrow  the  entrance  of  their 
harbor  and  render  it  capable  of  heing  closed  with  a  chain — dispatched 
emissaries  to  hire  Scythian  bowmen  and  purchase  corn  m  the  Euxine 
— and  took  such  other  me^isures  as  were  necessary  for  an  effectivo 
resistance. 
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Though  tlie  oligarchical  character  of  their  government  gave  them 
much  means  of  secrecy,  and,  above  all,  dispensed  witii  the  necessity 
of  consulting  the  people  beforehand, — still,  measures  of  such  impor- 
tance could  not  be  taken  without  provoking  attention.     Intimation 

was  sent  to  the  Athenians  by  various  Mityleutean  citizens,  partly 
from  private  feeling,  partly  in  their  capacity  of  j^roxeni  {ov  consul.% 
to  use  a  modern  word  which  approaches  to  the  meaning)  for  Athens 
— especially  by  a  Mitylenaean  named  Doxander,  incensed  with  the 
government  for  havin'»:  disappointed  his  two  sons  of  marriage  with 
two  orphan  lieiressos.  Not  less  commuuicntive  were  the  islanders  of 
Tenedos,  animated  by  ancient  neighborly  jealousy  toward  Mitvlene; 
so  that  the  Athenians  Avere  thus  forewarned  both  of  the  intrigues 
between  Mityleue  and  the  Spartans,  and  of  her  certain  impending 
revolt  unless  they  immediately  interfered. 

This  news  seems  to  have  become  certain  about  February  or  March 
42(S  B.C.  But  such  was  then  the  dispirited  condition  of  the  Athenians 
— arising  from  two  years'  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  and  no  longer 
counteracted  by  the  wholesome  remonstrances  of  Perikles — that  they 
could  not  at  first  bring  themselves  to  believe  what  they  were  so  much 
afraid  to  tind  true.     Lesbos,  like  Chios,  was  their  ally  upon  an  equal 

footing,  still  remaining  under  those  conditions  which  had  been  at 

iirst  conunon  to  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  of  Pelos.  Mity- 
lene  paid  no  tribute  to  Athens:  it  retained  its  walls,  its  large  nav'al 
force,  and  its  extensive  landed  possessions  on  the  opposite  Asiatic 
continent:  its  government  was  oligarchical,  administering  all  internal 
affairs  without  reference  to  Athens.  Its  obligations  as  an  ally  were, 
that  in  ease  of  war,  it  was  hold  bound  to  furnish  armed  ships,  whether 
in  determinate  number  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly be  restrained  from  making  w^ar  upon  Tenedos,  or  any  other 
subject-ally  of  Athens:  juid  its  government  or  its  citizens  would 
probably  be  held  liable  to  answer  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  in 
case  of  any  complaint  of  injury  from  the  government  or  citizens  of 
Tenedos  or  of  any  other  ally  of  Athens — these  latter  being  themselves 
also  acc(mntable  before  the  same  tribunals  under  like  complaints 
from  Mityleue.  That  city  was  thus  in  practice  all  but  independent, 
and  so  extremely  powerful  that  the  Athenians,  fearful  of  coping 
with  it  in  their  actual  state  of  depression,  were  loath  to  believe  the 

alaiming  intelligence  which  reached  them.  They  sent  envovs  with 
a  friendly  message  to  persuade  the  ]\Iitylen,Tans  to  suspend  their 
proceedings,  and  it  was  only  when  these  envoys  returned  without 
success  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  stronger  measures.  Ten  Mit}'- 
lenaean  trireines,  serving  as  contingent  in^the  Athenian  fleet,  were 
seized,  and  their  crews  placed  under  guard;  while  Kleippides,  then 
on  the  point  of  starting  (along  with  two  colleagues)  to  conduct  a  fleet 
of  forty  triremes  round  Peloponnesus,  was  directed  to  alter  his  des- 
tination and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Mitylene.  It  was  expected  that 
he  would  reach  that  town  about  the  time  of  the  approjiching  festival 
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of  Apollo  Miiloois,  cekbiatcd  iu  its  neigl)borlioo(l-on  wl.ieli  occasion 
the  wholy  Mitylcna'aii  population  was  in  the  luibit^  of  going  forll.  to 
I  e  Tom  Ic:  so  tl.at  the  town,  while  thus  .lescrtcd,  imght  eanly  be 
la-pHseJl  and  seized  by  the  fleet.  In  caso  thlS  ^'Ulciin  1011  S  101  tlW 
disappointed.  Kle.ppides  was  mstructed  to  lequivc  '  'J  >]f'  ^'''^^^^^ 
U£eaus  should  surrender  their  ships  ot  war  and  raze  Iheir  foi  tiflcatious, 
and  iu  the  event  of  refusal  to  attack  tlsem  immediately. 

But  the  publicity  of  debate  at  Athens  was  far  too  great  to  allow 
such  a  scheme  to  succeed.  The  Mityknivans  had  the.r  spies  in  the 
citv  and  the  moment  tiic  resolution  was  taken,  one  of  tl'V^^set  oil 
10  -communicate  it  at  Mitylene.  Crossing  over  to  Gerastus  in  I-ul^«;;'. 
and  sretting  aboard  a  inerchantman  on  tlie  point  ot  departure,  lie 
reached  MUylene  with  a  favorable  wind  on  the  third  day  from 
Athens:  so  that  when  Kleippides  arrived  shortly  afterward,  he  found 

the  festival  adjourned  and  tht-  froveinnient  pieiiarcd  tor  linn,    J  he 

reauisitiou  which  he  sent  in  was  lelused,  and  the  JMitylenaan  fleet 
even  came  forth  from  the  harbor  lo  assail  him,  but  was  bcatc-n  back 
with  little  difUenltv:  upou  which,  the  Mityjmaan  leaders  finding 
themselves  attacked  before  their  preparations  were  coiiip'^t"!,  and 
desirino-  still  lo  gain  time,  opened  negotiations  with  Kleippu.cs  and 
T)revail?d  on  him  to  suspend  hostilities  until  ambassadors  could  be 
sent  to  Athens-protesting  that  they  had  no  serious  '"t^"*'""  O* 
revolting.  Tiiis  appears  to  have  been  about  the  middle  of  JMay,  soon 
after  the  LaccdiPmonian  invasion  of  Attica.  ,.,,,. 

KU'ippides  was  induced,  not  very  prudently,  to  iulmit  this  propo- 

*=liion  under  tho  iiiiprt'Ksion  that  liis  iiniianicut  Avr,?  not  .sulhcunt  to 

cope  with  a  citv  and  island  so  powerful.  He  runauud  moored  oft 
the  harbor  at  the  north  of  Mitylene  until  tlie  en voy.s  (among  wl.o  u 
was  included  one  of  the  very  citizens  of  Mitylene  who  had  sent  to 
bctraaVe  intended  revolt,  but  who  bad  since  changed  his  opinion) 
should  return  from  Athens.  Meanwhile  the  ]\Iityleiuian  governmcn. 
own  to  Kleippides.  and  well  aware  that  the  embassy  WOU  d 
prove  fruitless,  toik  advantage,  of  the  trace  to  send  secret  tW<.VS  to 
Sparta  imploring  immediate  aid.  And  on  the  »"i;'«\oV  e  Lace- 
d'emonian  Meleas  and  the  Theban  1  evmaondas  (who  had  IC'C  dis- 
ruitched  to  Mitvlene  earlier,  but  had  only  ccme  in  by  steallh  since 

the  arrival  of  Kleippides),  a  second  tnumewasseiit  '''^'iV^^^' ';      "'• 

carrvin-i:  additional  envovs  to  reiterate  the  soluiiation.  These  aiiiv- 
als  and  dispatches  were  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  he 
Athenian  admiral;  chiefly  in  c.mse.)uenee  of  the  P.''' "'"'',rf  ^,.^.y  '"j 
town  wliich  had  originallv  been  placed  upon  a  little  islet  divicd 
fro.i"  Lesbos  by  a  naiTOW  d.annel  or  euripus,  and  had  subsequent  y 
been  extended  across  into  the  main  ishuid-like  Svractise  aiul  so 
many  other  Grecian  settlements.  It  had  coiis.'Ciuenlly  two  harbois^ 
one  north,  tlH>  other  south  of  the  town:  Kleippides  was  anchored  off 
the  former,  but  tho  la1l(-r  remnincd  unguarded. 
.During  liieabseiu-e  of  the  Mityleiueau  envoys  at  Athens,  reenforcc- 
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ments  reached  tlie  Athenian  admiral  from  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  some 
other  allies,  as  well  as  from  the  Lesbian  town  of  Methymna:  so  that 

whea  the  envoys  returned,  jis  they  presently  did  with  an  unfavorable 

reply,  war  was  resumed  with  increased  vi^or.  The  Mitylenieans, 
having  made  a  general  sally  with  then-  full  military  force,  gained 
some  advantage  in  the  battle;  yet  not  feeling  bold  enough  to  main- 
tain the  field,  they  retreated  back  behind  their  walls.  The  news  of 
their  revolt,  when  first  spread  abroad,  had  created  an  impression  un- 
favorable to  the  stability  of  the  Athenian  empire.  But  when  it  was 
seen  that  their  conduet  was  irresolute  aud  their  achievemeuts  dispro- 
portionate to  their  supposed  power,  a  reaction  of  feeling  took  place. 
The  Chians  and  other  allies  came  in  with  increased  zeal,  in  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  Athens  for  re-enforcements.      Kleippides  soon 

found  his  armament  large  enough  to  establish  two  separate  camps, 

markets  for  provision,  and  naval  stations,  north  and  south  of  the 
town,  so  as  to  watch  and  block  up  both  the  harbors  at  once.  But  he 
commanded  little  beyond  the  area  of  his  camp,  and  was  unabie  to 
invest  the  city  l)y  land;  especially  as  the  Mitylenaeans  had  received 
reenforcements  from  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eresus,  the  other  towns  of 
Lesbos  which  acted  with  them.  They  were  even  sufficiently  strong 
to  march  against  Methymna,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to 
them  by  a  party  within.  But  this  expectation  was  not  realized,  nor 
could  the}'  do  more  than  strengthen  the  fortifications,  and  confirm  the 
Mitylena^an  supremacy,  in  the  other  three  subordinate  towns;  in  such 

manner  that  the  Methymna^ans,  who  soon  afterward  attacked  Antissa, 

were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  In  this  undecided  condition, 
the  island  continued,  until  (somewhere  al)out  the  month  of  August 
B.C.  428)  the  Athenians  sent  Paches  to  take  the  command,  with  a 
reenforcement  of  1000  hoplites,  who  rowed  themselves  thither  in 
triremes.  The  Athenians  were  now  in  force  enough  not  only  to  keep 
the  Mitylenaeans  within  their  walls,  but  also  to  sin-round *^ the  city 
with  a  single  wall  of  circunivallation  strengthened  i)y  separate  foils 
in  suitable  positions.  By  the  beginning  of  October,  Mitylene  was 
thus  completely  blockaded,  by  land  as  vvdi  as  by  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  Mitylemean  envoys,  after  a  troublesome  voyage, 
had  reached  Sparta  a  little  l^eforethe  Olympic  festival,  about  the 
middle  of  June.  The  Spartans  directed  them  to  come  to  Olympia 
at  the  festival,  where  all  the  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy would  naturally  be  present — and  there  to  set  forth  their 
requests,  after  the  fitstivai  was  concluded,  in  presence  of  all. 

Thucydides  has  given  us,  at  some  length,  his  version  of  the  speech 
wherein  tliis  was  done — a  speech  not  a  little  remarkable.  Pro- 
nounced, as  it  was,  b}^  men  who  had  just  revolted  from  Athens, 
having  the  strongest  interest  to  raise  indignation  against  her  as  well 
as  sympathy  for  themselves — and  before  an  aucHeuce  exclusively 
composed  of  the  enemies  of  Athens,  all  willing  to  hear,  and  none 
Ijreseut  to  refute,  the  bitterest  calumnies  against  her — we  sliould  have 
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expected  a  confident  sense  of  righteous  and  well-grounded,  though 
Tjerilous  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  MityleDa?Jins,  and  a  plausible  col- 
lection of  wrongs  and  oppressions  alleged  against  the  crnimon  enemy. 
Instead  of  whirh  the  speech  is  apologetie  :md  embarrjiSFcd.  The 
speaker  not  only  does  not  allege  any  extortion  or  severe  dealing  from 
Athens  toward  the  Miiylenteaus,  but  even  admits  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  treated  by  her  with  marked  honor;  and  that  too,  through- 
out a  lono-  period  of  peace,  during  which  she  stood  less  in  awe  of  her 

allies  irenerally,  and  would  bave  had  much  nioie  facility  in  realizing 

any  harsh  purposes  toward  them,  than  she  cculd  possibly  enjoy  nc  w 
that  the  w^ar  had  broken  out,  when  their  discontents  would  be  likely 
to  tind  powerful  protectors.      According  to  his  own  showing,  the 
Mitylen^ans,  while  they  had  been  perfectly  well  treated  by  Athens 
duriu"-  the  past,  had  now  acquired,  by  the  mere  fact  of  war,  in- 
crease'd  security  for   continuance  of  the   like   treatment  during  the 
futia-e.     It  is  upon  the  necessity  of  f.cquh'ing  .-ecurity  for  the  future, 
nevertheless,  that  he  rests  the   justification   of  the  revolt,  not  pre- 
tending to  have   any    subject    of   positive    complaint.     The  ]\lity- 
lencxnins  (he  contends)  could   have  no  pio^pective  security  against 
Athens:  for  she  had    successively  and    sysKmalically  brought  into 
slavery  ail  lier  aUies,  except  Lesbos  ami  Chios,  though  all  had  orJgin- 
allv  been  upon   an  equal   footing:   and    tliere  was  every  i-eai^on  for 
fearing   that    she  would    take    the    first    conveni(nt    opportunity  of 
reducing  the  two  last  remaining  to  the  same  level— the  rather  as  their 
position%as  now  one  of  privilege  and  exception,  offensive  to  her  im- 
perial pride  and  exaLigerated  ascendency.     It  had  hitherto  suited  the 
policy  of  Athens  to^leave  these  two  exceptions  as  a  proof  that  the 
()ther  allies  had  justly  incurred  their  fate,  since  otheiwise  Lesbos  and 
C1iio§,  having  equal  votes,  would  not  have  joined  lorces  in  n du.cmg 
them  '    But  This  policy  was  now  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  Mity- 
lengeans,  feeling   themselves  free   only  in  name,  were  imperatively 
called  upon  by  rej^ard  for  their  own  .^afety  to  seize  the  earliest  oppor- 
lunitv  for  emancipating   themselves  in  reality.      ^Nor  was  it  merely 
regard  for  their  own    safety,  but  a  farther  impulse  of  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism-  a  desire   to    take    rank    among  the  opponents,  and  not 
among  the  auxiliaries,  of  Athens,    in  her  usurpation  of  sovereitinly 
over  so  many  free  Grecian  states.     The  Mitylcnaans  had  however 

])een  compelled  to  revolt  with  preparations  only  half  completed,  and 
1  ad  therefore  a  double  claim  upon  the  succor  of  Sparta— the  sirgle 
hope  and  protectress  of  Grecian  autonomy.  And  Ppartan  a^id— if 
now  lent  immediately  and  heartily,  in  a  renewed  atiack  on  Attica 
durino-  thi3  same  year,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land— could  not  tail  to 

put  down  the  eommon  enemy,  exhausted  as  she  Wa?  by  pCgtllOhC'^  aS 
as  well  as  by  the  cost  of  three  years'  war,  and   occupying  her  whole 
maritime   force  either  in   the  siege  of  Mitylene    or  round  I'^'lopon. 
nesus      The  orator  concluded  by  appealing  not  merely  to  the  Hel 
lenic  patriotism  and  sympathies  of  the  Peloponuesiaus,  but  also  to  the 
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;very  separate  town  to  administer  its  ow^n  political  affairs  apart 
n  external  control.     Tlie  Peloponnesian  alliance  recognized  this 


sacred  name  of  the  Olympic  Zeus,  in  whose  precinct  the  meeting  w^as 
held,  that  his  pressing  entreaty  might  not  be  disregarded. 

In  following  the  speech  of  the  orator,  we  see  the  plain  confession 
that  tlie  Mitylenaeans  had  no  reason  whatever  to  complain  of  the  con- 

dtict  of  Athens  toward  themselves.    She  had  respected  alike  their 

dignity,  tlieir  p\d)Iic  force,  and  their  private  security.  This  impor- 
tant fact  helps  us  to  explain,  first,  the  indifference  which  the  Mity- 
lengean  people  will  be  found  to  manifest  in  the  revolt;  next,  the 
barbarous  resolution  taken  by  the  Athenians  after  its  suppression. 

Tlie  reasons  given  for  the  revolt  are  mainly  tw^o.  1.  The  JMityle- 
naeaus  had  no  security  that  Athens  would  not  degrade  them  into  the 
condition  of  subject-allies  like  the  rest.  2.  They  did  not  choose  to 
second  the  ambition  of  Athens,  and  to  become  parties  to  a  war  for 
tlie  sake  of  maintaining  an  empire  essentially  olfeusive  to  Grecian 
political  instincts. 

In  both  these  tw^o  reasons  there  is  force;  and  both  touch  the  sore 
point  of  the  Athenian  empire.  That  empire  undoubtedly  contra- 
dicted one  of  the  fiuidamental  instincts  of  tlie  Greek  mind — the  right 
of  e^     ^ 

from  external  control.     Tlie  Pelop( 
autonomy  in  theory,  by  the  general  synod  and  equal  voting  of  all  the 

niGmbor>;  at  Sparta,  on  important  occasions;  though  it  was  quite  true 

(as  Perikles  urged  at  Athens)  that  in  practice  nothing  more  was 
enjoyed  than  an  autonomy  confined  by  Spartan  leading-strings— and 
though  Sparta  held  in  permanent  custody  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of 
her  Arcadian  allies,  summoning  tlieir  military  contingents  without 
acquainting  them  whilher  they  were  destined  to  march.  But  Athens 
proclaimed  herself  a  despot,  effacing  the  autonomy  of  her  allies  not 
less  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Far  from  being  disposed  to  cultivate 
in  them  any  snnse  of  a  real  common  interest  with  herself,  she  did  not 
even  cheat  them  with  those  forms  and  fictions  which  so  often  appease 
discontent  in  the  absence  of  realities.     Doubtless  the  nature  other 

empire,  at  once  widely  extended,  maritime,  and  unconnected  (or  only 

partially  connected)  with  kindred  of  race,  rendered  the  forms  of  peri- 
odical deliberation  difficult  to  keep  up;  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave 
to  her  as  naval  chief  an  ascendency  much  more  despotic  than  could 
have  been  exercis(?d  by  any  chief  on  land.  It  is  doubtful  wdiether 
she  could  have  overcome— it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  try  to  over- 
come—these political  difhctdties;  so  that  her  empire  stood  confessed 
as  a  despotism,  opposed  to  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind; 
and  the  revolts  against  it,  like  this  of  Mitylene— in  so  far  as  they  rep- 
resented a  genuine  feeling  and  were  not  merely  movements  of  aii 
oligarchical  party  against  their  own  democrac}' — were  revolts  of  this 
offended  instinct,  much  more  than  consequences  of  actual  oppression. 

Tiie  Mitylenaeans  might  cerUdnly  affirm  that  they  liad  no  sectiriiy 
against  being  one  day  reduced  to  the  common  condition  of  subject- 
allies  like  the  rest.     Yet  an  Athenian  speaker,  had  he  been  here  pies- 
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ent,  might  have  made  no  mean  reply  to  this  portion  of  their  reason- 
ing. He  would  have  urged  that  had  Athens  felt  any  dispositions 
toward  such  a  scheme,  she  would  have  taken  advantage  ot  the 
Fourteen  years'  truce  to  execute  it;  and  he  would  have  shown  that 
the  degradation  of  the  allies  by  Athens,  and  the  change  in  her  posi- 
tion from  president  to  despot,*^  had  been  far  less  intentional  and  sys- 
tematic thjiD  the  Mitylenaean  orator  attiriiied. 

To  the  Pelopormesian   auditors,  however,  the  speech  of  the  latter 
proved  completely  satisfactory.     The  Lesbians  were  declared  mem- 


with  their  own  at  the  Isthmus.  They  there  began  to  prepare  car 
riages  or  tracks,  for  dragging  across  the  Isthmus  "tlie  triremes  wliich 
had  fought  against  Phormio,  from  the  harbor  of  Lechanmi  into  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  in  order  to  employ  them  against   Athens.     But  the 


confounded  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  100  Athenian  triremes  off 
the  coast  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  Athenians,  though  their  own  presence  at  the  Olympic  festival 
w^as  forbidden  by  the  war,  had  doubtless  learned  more  or  loss  thor- 
oughly  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  there  resi^ecting 
]VIitylene.  Perceiving  the  general  belief  entertained  of  their  depressed 
and  helpless  condition,  they  determined  to  contradict  this  by  a  great 
and  instant  effort.  They  accordingly  manned  forthw  ith  100  triremes, 
requiring  the  personal  service  of  all  men,  citizens  as  well  as  metics, 
and  excepting  only  the  two  richest  classes  of  the  Bolonian  census,  i.e., 
the  Pentakosiomedinmi,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen.  With  this 
prodigious  fleet  they  made  a  demonstration  along  the  Isthmus  in  view 


openu,*,. 

the  same  purpose.  This  news  reached  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the 
Isthmus,  while  the  other  great  Athenian  fleet  was  parading  before 
their  eyes.  Amazed  at  so  unexpect(Hl  a  demonstration  of  stremrlj), 
they  began  to  feel  how  much  tliey  had  been  misled  respccting^the 

exhaustion  of  Athens,  and  how  incompetent  thev  were,  especially 

without  the  presence  of  their  allies,  to  undertake  any  joint  effective 
movement  by  sea  and  land  against  Attica.  They  therefore  returned 
home,  resolving  to  send  an  expedition  of  forty  triremes  under  Alkidas 
to  the  relief  of  Mitylene  itself;  at  the  same  time  transmitting  requisi- 
tions to  their  various  allies,  in  order  that  these  triremes  might  be  fur- 
nished. 

Meanwhile  Asopius  with  his  thirty  triremes  had  arrived  in  Akar- 
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nania,  from  whence  all  the  ships  except  twelve  were  sent  home.  He 
had  been  nominated  commander  as  the  son  of  Phormio,  who  appears 
either  to  h{ive  died,  or  to  have  become  unfit  for  service,  since  his  vic- 
tories of  the  preceding  year.  The  Akarnanians  had  preferred  a 
special  request  that  a  son,  or  at  least  some  relative,  of  Phormio  should 
be  invested  with  the  command  of  the  squadron;  so  beloved  was  his 
name  and  character  among  them.  Asopius,  however,  accomplished 
nothing  of  importance,  though  he  again  undertook  conjointly  with  * 
the  Akarnanians  a  fruitlcvss  march  against  CEniadae.  Ullimafely  he»^ 
was  defeated  and  slain,  in  attempting  a  disembarkation  on  the  terri- 
,tory  of  Leukas. 

the  sanguine  announcement  made  by  the  Mitvlen^i^ans  at  Olympia, 
that  Athens  was  rendered  helpless  by  the  epidemic,  had  indeed  been 
strikingly  contradicted  by  her  recent  display;  since,  taking  nnmbers 
and  equipment  together,  the  maritime  force  which  she  had  put  forth 
this  summer,  manned  as  it  was  by  a  higher  class  of  seamen,  surpassed 
all  former  years;  although,  in  point  of  number  only,  it  was  inferior 
to  the  250  triremes  which  she  had  sent  out  during  the  first  summer  of 
the  war.  But  the  assertion  that  Athens  was  impoverished  in  finances 
was  not  so  destitute  of  foundation:  for  the  Avhole  treasure  in  the 
acropolis,  6,000  talents  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  was  now 
consumed,  with  the  exception  of  that  reserve  of  1000  talents  which 
had  been  soleumly  set  aside  against  the  last  exigences  of  defensive 
resistance.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn  that  every  hoplite 
engaged  for  near  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  blockade  of  Potida^a 
received  two  drachmas  per  day,  one  for  himself  and  a  second  for  an 
attendant.     There  were  during  the  whole  time  of  the  blockade  3.000 

hoplites  engaged  there,— nnd  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time, 

4,000;  besides  the  fleet,  all  the  seamen  of  which  received  one  drachma 
per  day  per  man.  Accordingly,  the  Athenians  were  now  for  the  first 
time  obliged  to  raise  a  direct  contribution  among  themselves,  to  the 
amount  of  200  talents,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  siene  of 
Mitylene:  and  they  at  the  same  time  dispatched  Lysikles  (witli  four 
colleagues)  in  eonmiand  of  twelve  triremes  to  collect  money.  What 
relation  those  money-gathering  ships  bore  to  the  regular  tribute  paid 
by  the  subject  allies,  or  whether  they  were  allowed  to  visit  these  lat- 
ter, we  do  not  know.  In  the  present  case,  Lysikles  landed  at  Myus, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander,  and  marched  up  the  country  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  Karian  villages  in  the  plain  of  that  river:  but  be 

was  surprised  by  the  Karians,  perhaps  aided  by  the  active  Samian 
exiles  at  Anaja  in  the  neighborhood,  and  slain  with  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men. 

While  the  Athenians  thus  held  Mitylene  under  siege,  their  faithful 
friends  the  Plataeans  had  remained  closely  blockaded  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  and  Boeotians  for  more  than  a  year,  without  any  possibility 
of  relief.  At  length  provisions  began  to' fail,  and  the  general  Eupom- 
pides,  backed  by  the  prophet  The^enetus  (these  prophets  were  often 
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fimong  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army),  persuaded  the  garrison  to 

adopt  the  dariii!r,  but  seemingly  desperate,  resolution  of  breaking 

out  over  the  blockading  wall  and  in  spite  of  its  guards.  So  des- 
perate, indeed,  did  the  project  seem,  that  at  the  moment  of  execution, 
one-half  of  the  garrison  shrank  from  it  as  equivalent  to  certain  death: 
the  other  half,  about  212  in  number,  persisted  and  escaped.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  the  remainder  had  they  even  perished  in  the 
nttempt,  and  thus  forestalled  the  more  melancholy  fate  in  store  for 

them! 

ll  lias  been  already  stated  that  the  circumvallalion  of  Plateea  was 
accomplislied  by  a  double  wall  and  a  double  ditch,  one  ditch  without 
the  encircliiisi;  walls,  another  between  them  and  the  town;  the  two 
Avails  being  sixteen  feet  apart,  joined  together,  and  roofed  all  round, 

HO  as  to  look  like  one   thick  wall,  and  to  aiTord   covered  quarters  for 
the  besiciiers.   Both  t lie  outer  and  inner  circumference  were  furnished 
w  ith  batiements,  and  after  every  ten  battlements  came  a  roofed  tower, 
covering  the  whole   breadth   of  the  double   wall— allowing  a  free 
passage  inside,  but  none  outside.     In   general,  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  roofed  wall  was  kept  \indor  watch  night  and  day;  but  on  wet 
nights  the  besiegers  had  so  far  relaxed  their  vigilance  as  to  retire 
under  cover  of  the  towers,  leaving  the  intermediate  spaces  unguarded: 
and  it  was  upon  this  omission  that  the  plan  of  escape  was  founded. 
The  Plat^eans   prepared   ladders   of  a  proper   height    to   scale   the 
blockading  double  w^all,  ascertaining  its  height  by  repeatedly  count- 
ing the  ranges  of  bricks,  which  were  netir  enough  for  them  to  discern, 
and  not  elfectually  covered  with  Avhilewash.      On  a  cold  and  dark 
December  night,  amidst  rain,  sleet,  and  a  roaring  wind,  they  marched 
forth   from   the  gales,    lightly    aimed,   some  few  with  shields  and 
spears,  but  most  of  thenrwith  breastjilatcs,  javelins,  and  bows  and 
arrows.    The  right  foot  was  naked,  but  the  left  foot  shod,  so  as  to 
give  to  it  a  more  assured  footing  on  the  muddy  groiuid.    Taking  care 
to  sally  out  with  the  wind  in  tlieir  faces  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  oUier  as  to  prevent  any  clattering  of  arms,  they  crossed  the  inner 
jiditch  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall  without  being  discovered.  The 
ladders,  borne  in  the  van,  were  immediately  planied,  and  Ammeas 
8on  of  Koroebiis,  followed  by  eleven   others  armed  only  with  a  short 
sword  and  breastplate,  mounted  the  wall:  others  armed  with  spears 
followed  him,  their  shields  being  carried  and  handed  to  them  when 
on  the  top  by  comiades  behind.     It  was  the  duty  of  this  first  com- 
pany to  master  and  maintain  the  two  towers  right  and  left,  so  as  to 
keep  the  interniediatc  space  free  for  passing  over.    This  was  success- 
fully done,  the  guards  in  both  towers  being  surprised  and  slain,  with- 
out alarming  the  remaining  besiegers.     Many  of  the  Plata^ans  had 
already  reached  the  top  of  tlie  wall,  when  the  noise  of  a  tile  acci- 
dentally knocked  down  by  one  of  them  betrayed  what  Avas  passing. 
Immediately  a  general  clamor  was  raised,  alarm  was  given,  and  the 

tiwakeued  garrison  rushed  up  from  beneath  to  tho  top  of  the  wall. 
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vet  not  knowing  where  the  enemy  was  to  be  found,  a  perplexity 
further  increased  by  the  Plataeans  in  the  town,  who  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  false  attack  on  the  opposite  side.    Amid  such 

confusion  and  darkness,  the  blockading  detachment  could  not  tell 
where  to  direct  their  blows,  and  all  remained  at  then*  posts,  except  a 
reserve  of  300  men,  kept  constantly  in  readiness  for  special  emer- 
gencies who  marched  out  and  patrolled  the  outside  of  the  ditch  to 
intercept  any  f u«-itives  from  within.  At  the  same  time,  fire-signals 
were  raised* to  warn  their  aUies  at  Tliebes.  But  here,  again,  the  , 
Plataians  in  the  town  had  foreseen  and  prepared  fire-signals  on  their  I 
part,  which  tliey  hoisted  forthwith  in  order  to  deprive  this  telegraphic 
coinmunicatioii  of  all  special  meaning.  . 

Aleanwhile  the  escaping  Plataeans,  masters  of  the  two  adjoining 
towers-on  the  top  of  whicli  some  of  them  mounted,  while  others  held 

the  doorway  through,  so  as  to  repel  with  spears  and  darts  tdl  approach 
of  the  blockaders— prosecuted  their  flight  without  interrupiion  over 
the  space  between,  shovino-  down  the  battlements  in  order  to  make  it 
more  level  and  plant  a  greater  number  of  ladders.     In  this  manner 


uuvv  iiii.x  laveiui  TO  repel  assaiianis  ana  maiuiam  .Ntiie  passa^^ 
comrades  in  the  rear.  At  length,  when  all  had  descended,  there 
remained  the  last  and  greatest  dimculty— the  escape  of  those  who 
occupied  the  two  towers  and  kept  the  intermediate  portion  Ox  wail 
free-  yet  even  this  wa^  accomplished  successfully  and  without  loss. 
The*  outer  ditch  was  found  embarrassing— so  full  of  vyater  from  the 
rain  as  to  be  liardly  fordable,  yet  with  thin  ice  on  it  also  from  a 
previous  frost:  for  the  storm,  which  in  other  respects  w^as  the  main 
lielp  to  their  escape,  here  retarded  their  passage  of  the  ditch  by  an 
unusual  accumulation  of  water.  It  was  not,  however,  until  all  had 
crossed  except  the  defenders  of  the  towers-wlio  were  yet  descending 

and  scramblino-  throuoh-that  the  Peloponnesian  reserve  of  300  were 
seen  approachmo-  the  spot  with  torches.  Their  unshielded  right  side 
beiiu'-  turned  toward  the  ditch,  the  Platneans,  already  across  and 
standing  on  the  bank,  immediately  assailed  them  with  arrows  and 
Ravelins— in  which  the  torches  enabled  them  to  take  tolerable  aim, 
while  the  Peloponnesians  on  their  side  could  not  distinguish  their 
enemies  in  the  dark,  and  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  their  position. 
They  were  thus  held  in  check  until  the  reannost  l'lat«ans  had  sur- 
mounted the  dilhculties  of  the  passage :  after  which  the  whole  body  stole 
olf  as  speedilv  as  they  could,  taking  at  first  the  road  towjird  1  hehes, 
while  their  pursuers  were  seen  with  their  torch-lights  following  the 
opposite  direction,  on  the  road  which  led  by  the  heights  called  Dryos- 
Kenhala^  to  Athens.  After  having  marched  about  tnree-quarters  ot 
a  mile  on  the  road  to  Thebes  (leaving  the  chaprl()f  the  Hero  Androk- 
rates  on  their  rio'ht  hand),  the  fugitives  quitted  it,  and  striking  to  the 
eastward  toward  Ervthra?  and  Hvsite.  soon  found  themselves  m  safety 
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among  the  mountains  which  separate  Bcpotia  from  Attica  at  that 
point,  from  ^vlieuce  they  passed  into  the  glad  liarbor  and  refuge  of 
Athens. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  brave  men  thus  emerged  to  life  and 
liberty,  brealdng  loose  from  that  impending  fate  which  too  soon 
overtook  the  remainder,  and  preserving  for  future  times  the  genuine 
breed  and  honorable  traditions  of  Platiea.  One  man  alone  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  brink  of  the  outer  ditch,  while  a  few,  who  had 
enrolleii  themselves  originally  for  the  enterprise,  lost  couraire  and 
returned  in  despair  even  from  the  foot  of  the  inner  wall,  tellimr  their 

<  onirades  within  that  the  whole  band  liad  perished.    Accordingly, 

Jit  day-break,  tlie  Plata^ans  within  m  nt  out  a  herald  lo  solicit  a  tioice 
for  burial  of  the  dead  b(Klies,  and  it  was  only  bv  the  answer  made  to 
this  request,  that  they  learnt  the  actual  truth.*  The  desci'iption  of 
this  memorable  outbreak  exhibits  not  less  daring  in  the  execution  than 
skill  and  foresight  in  the  design,  and  is  the  more  interesting  inasmuch 

as  the  men  who  thus  worked  out  their  salvation  were  precisely  the 
bravest  men  who  best  deserved  it. 

Meanwhile  Paches  and  the  Athenians  kept  Mitvlene  closely  blocked 
up,  the  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  besieged  were 
already  beginning  to  think  of  capitulation,  when  their  spirits  were 
raised  by  the  airival  of  the  Laeediemonian  envoy  ISahethus,  who  had 
landed  at  Pyrrha  on  the  west  of  Lesbos,  and  contrived  to  steal  in 
through  a  ravine  which  obstructed  the  eontinuitv  of  the  blockading 
Avail  (about  February,  427  b.c).  He  eneoinaiied  \he  Mitvlenteaus  to 
liold  out,  assuring  them  that  a  Peloponnesian  lieetunder  Alkidas  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  assist  them,  and  that  Attica  wouhl  be 
forthwith  invaded  by  the  general  Peloponnesian  aimv.     His  own 

arrival,  also,  and  his  stay  in  the  town,  was  in  itself  no  small  encourage-^ 
ment:  we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  siege  of  8vracuse 
by  the  Athenians,  how  much  might  depend  upon  the  presence  of  one 
single  Spartan.  All  thought  of  surrender  was  accordingly  abin- 
doned,  and  the  Mitylenaeans  awaited  with  impatience  the  arrived  of 
Alkidns,  who  started  from  Peloponnesus  at  the  hemnniniv  of  Ai^rll. 
Avith  forty-two  triremes;  while  the  l^acedaanonian  army  at  the  same 
time  invaded  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  attention  of  Athens  fully 
employed.  Their  ravages  on  this  occasion  were  more  dUigenf, 
searching,  and  destructive  to  the  C(juntry  than  before,  and  were  con- 
tinued the  longer  because  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  news  frotn 
Lesbos.  But  no  news  reached  them,  tlieir  stcx'k  of  provisions  was 
exhausted,  and  the  army  was  obliged  to  break  up. 

llie  tidings  which  at  length  arrived  proved  very  unsatisfactorv. 

Sala'thus  and  the  Mitylenanms  had  held  out  until  their  provisions 
were  completely  exhausted,   but  neither  relief  nor  encouragement 

reached  them  from  Fclopoimesus.    At  length  even  Sahethus  becaniG 

convinced  that  no  relief  would  come;  he  projected,  therefore,  as  a 
last  hope,  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  Athenians  and  their  w^all  yf 
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blockade.     For  this  purpose  he  distributed  full  panoplies  among  the 
mass  of  the  people  or  commons,  who  had  hitherto  been  without  them 
having  at  best  nothing  more  than  bows  or  javelins. 

But  he  had  not  sufficientlv  calculated  the  consequences  of  this 
important  step.  The  Mitylenyean  multitude,  living  under  an  oligarch- 
ical government,  had  no' interest  in  the  present  contest,  which  had 
been  undertaken  without  any  appeal  to  their  opinion.  They  had  no 
reason  for  aversion  to  Athens,  seeing  that  they  suffered  no  practical 
grievance  from  the  Athenian  alliance:  and  (to  repeat  what  has  been 
remarked  in  the  early  portion  of  this  volume)  we  tind  that  even  among 

the  subjeet-allieg  (to  say  nothing  of  a  privileged  ally  like  Mitvlene), 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens  w^ere  never  forward,  sometimes  positive  reluc- 
tant, to  revolt.  The  Mitylenyean  oligarchy  had  revolted,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  practical  wrongs,  because  they  desired  an  uncontrolled 
town-autonomy  as  wx'U  as  security  for  its  continujuice.  But  this  was 
a  feeling  to  which  the  people  were  naturally  strangers,  having  no 
sliare  in  the  government  of  their  own  town,  and  being  kept  dead  and 
passive?,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  oligarchy  that  they  should  be,  in 
respect  to  political  sentiment.  A  Grecian  oligarchy  might  obtain 
from  its  people  quiet  submission  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but 
if  ever  it  required  energetic  effort,  the  genuine  devotion  under  which 

alone  such  effort  could  be  given  was  found  wanting.    The  Mity- 

lentean  Demos,  so  soon  as  they  found  themselves  strengthened  and 
eiuiobled  by  the  possession  of  heavy  armor,  refused  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Sakethus  for  marching  out  and  imperiling  their  lives  in  a 
( lesperate  struggle.  They  wererunder  the  belief — not  unnatural  under 
the  secrecy  of  public  affairs  habitually  practiced  by  an  oligarchy,  but 
which  assuredly  the  Athenian  Demos  would  have  been  too  well 
informed  lo  entertain — that  their  governors  were  starving  them  and 
liad  concealed  stores  of  piovision  for  themselves.  Accordingly,  the 
first  use  whi(;h  they  made  of  their  arms  w-ms  to  demand  that  these 
concealed  stores  should  be  brought  out  and  fairly  apportioned  to  all; 
threatening  unless  their  demand  was  complied  w^ith  at  once,  to  enter 

into  negotiations  w^ith  the  Athenians  and  surrender  the  city.  The 
ruling  MilyleiuBans,  unable  to  prevent  this,  but  foreseeing  that  it 
woidd  be  then*  irrelrieval)le  rmn,  preferred  the  chance  of  negotiating 
tJiemselves  for  a  capitulation.  It  w'as  agreed  with  Paches  tliat  the 
Athenian  armament  should  enter  into  p')ssession  of  Mitjdene;  that 

the  fate  of  its  peoi)le  and  city  should  be  left  to  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly, and  that  the  Mitylenaeans  should  send  envoys  to  Athens  to 
plead  their  cause:  until  the  return  of  these  envoys,  Paches  engaged 
that  no  one  should  be  either  killed,  or  put  in  chains,  or  sold  in  slavery. 
Nothing  was  said  about  Sakethus,  who  hid  himself  as  weU  as  he 
could  in  the  city.     In  spite  of  the  guarantee  received  from  Paches, 

so  great  was  the  alarm  of  those  Mitylenaeans  who  had  chiefly  insti- 
gated the  revolt,  that  when  he  actually  took  possession  of  the  city, 
they  threw  themselves  as  suppliants  upon  the  altars  for  protection. 
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But  beins  induced  ))y  his  assurances  to  quit  their  sanctuary;,  they 
Mere  plaJcd  in  the  isUuid  of  Tenedos  until  answer  should  be  received 

^^^Havinc^"fhus  secured  possession  of  IMitylene,  Paches  sent  round 
some  triranes  to  the  oilier  side  of  the  island,  and  easily  captured 

Anti..-i    But  Lefore  he  luid  limo  to  rodiico  tlio  two  remaining  towns 

of  Pyrriia  and  Ercsus,  he  received  news  which  forced  him  to  turn 

his  attention  elsewhere.  ,      ^  ,  .        a^^*   ^^ 

To  the  astonishment  of  everv  one,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of 
Alkidas  was  seen  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  It  ought  to  have  been  there 
niucll  earlier,  and  had  Alkidas  been  a  man  of  energy,  it  would  have 
re-iVhed  jNIitvlciie  even  before  the  surrender  of  the  city.  But  the 
Peloponnesinns,  when  about  to  advance  into  the  Athenian  waters  and 
br'ive  the  Athenian  fleet,  were  under  the  same  impression  ot  con- 
scious weakness  and  timidity  (especially  since  the  victories  of  Plior- 
mio  in  the  preceding  year)  as  that  which  beset  land-troops  Avhen 

marching  up  to  attack  tliG  Laccdtenioiiiaii  lieavy-arineu.    Alkidas, 

thoniih  unobstructed  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  aware  of  his 
dcDarture— thouoh  pressed  to  hasten  forward  by  Lesbian  and  Ionian 
exiles  on  board,  and  aided  by  expert  ])ilots  from  those  bamian  exiles 
who  had  established  themselves  at  Anrea  on  the  Asiatic  continent 
and  acted  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens— nevertheless,  instead  of  sail- 
hi&  straight  to  Lesbos,  lingered  first  near  Peloponnesus  next  at  the 
island  of  Delos,  making  capture  of  private  vessels  with  their  crews, 
until  at  length,  on  reaching  the  islands  ot  Ikarns  and  Mykonus  he 
heard  the  unwelcome  tidings  that  the  besieged  town  had  capuulateci. 
IS^ot  at  first  crediting  the  report,  he  sailed  onward  to  Lmbaton,  in  the 

Erythni'an  teiTitory  on  tlic  coast  of  A^ia  Minor,  where  he  found  the 

news  confirmed.     As  only  seven  days  iiad  elapsed  smce  ihe  capitula- 
tion had  been  concluded,  Teutiaplus,  an  Lleian  captain  m  the  fleet 
strenuously  urged  the  daring  project  ot  sading  on  forthwith,  and 
surprising  Mitylene  by  night  in  hs  existing  unsettled  condition:  no 
preparation  would  have  been  made  for  receiving  them,  and  there  wag 

Lad  chance  that  the  Athenians  might  be  siuidonly  overpowered, 

the  Mitylenc^ans  ai^ain  armed,  and  the  town  recovered. 

Such  a  proposition,  which  was  indeed  somethingmore  ban  daring, 
d'd  not  suit  the  temi)er  of  Alkidas.  Nor  could  he  be  induced  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  exiles  to  fix  and  fortify  himself  either  in  any  port 
of  Ionia  or  in  the  iEolic  town  of  Kyme,  so  as  to  afford  support  and 
countenance  to  such  sul)jects  of  the  Athenian  empire  as  were  disposed 
to  revolt;  though  he  was  confidently  assured  that  many  of  them  would 
revolt  on  his  proclamation,  and  that  the  satrnp  Pissuthnes  of  Sardis 
would  help  him  to  defray  the  expense.  Ilavin-  been  sent  for  the 
express  purpose  of  relieving  Mitylene,  Alkidas  l)elieved  himself  inter- 
dicted fmm  anv  other  project.  He  determined  to  return  to  PeJopou- 
nesus  at  once/dreading  nothing  so  nuich  as  the  pursuit  of  Paches 
and  the  \thenian  fleet.     From  Embaton  accordmgh^  he  started  on 


his  return,  coasting  southward  along  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Ephcsus. 
But  the  prisoners  taken  in  his  voyage  were  now  an  incumbrance  to 
his  flight;  and  their  number  was  not  inconsiderable,  since  all  the 
merchant-vessels  in  hi  ^  route  had  approached  the  fleet  wkhout  sus- 
picion, believing  it  to  be  Athenian:  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  the 
coast  of  Ionia  w^as  as  yet  something  unheard  of  and  incredible.  To 
get  rid  of  his  prisoners,  Alkidas  stopped  at  Myonnesus  near  Teos, 
and  there  put  to  death  the  greater  number  of  them — a  barbarous  pro- 
ceeding which  excited  lively  indignation  among  the  neighboring 
Ionic  cities  to  which  they  belonged;  insomuch  that  when  he  reached 
Epliesiis,  the  Saniian  exiles  dwelling  at  Anrea,  who  had  come  forward 

so  actively  to  help  him,  sent  him  a  spirited  remonstrance,  remind- 
ing him  that  the  slaughter  of  men  neither  engaged  in  war,  nor  ene- 
mies, nor  even  connected  with  Athens  except  by  constraint,  was 
disgraceful  to  one  who  came  forth  as  the  libei'ator  of  Greece— and 
thai  if  he  persisted,  he  would  convert  his  friends  into  enemies,  not 
Lis  enemies  into  friends.  So  keenly  did  Alkidas  feel  this  animadver- 
sion, that  he  at  once  liberated  the  remainder  of  his  prisoners,  several 
of  them  Cnians,  and  then  departed  from  Ephesus,  taking  his  course 
across  sea  toward  Krete  and  Peloponnesus.  After  much  delay  off 
the  coast  of  Krefe  from  stormy  weather,  which  harassed  and  dispersed 
his  fleet,  he  at  lengtli  reacluMl  in  safety  the  harbor  of  Kyllene  iuElis, 
where  his  scattered  ships  were  ultimately  reunited. 

Thus  inglorious  was  the  voyage  of  the  first  Peloponnesian  admiral 
wiio  dared  to  enter  that  Mare  clausum  which  passed  for  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Athens.  But  though  he  achieved  little,  his  mere 
presence  excited  every  where  not  less  dismay  thiin  astonishment:  for 

the  Ionic  towim  wore  idl  unfortified,  and  Allddas  might  take  and 

sack  any  one  of  them  by  sudden  assault,  even  though  unable  to  hold 
it  permanently^  Pressing  messages  reached  Paches  from  ErythrtB 
and  from  several  other  places,  while  the  Athenian  triremes  called 
Paralus  and  Salaminia  (the  privileged  vessels  wdiich  usually  carried 
public  and  sacred  deputations)  had  themselves  seen  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  anchored  at  Ikarus,  and  brought  hlin  the  same  intelligence. 
Paches,  having  his  hands  now  free  by  the  capture  of  Mitylene,  set 
forth  immedi.Uely  in  pursuit  of  the  intruder,  whom  he  chased  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Patmos.  It  was  there  ascertained  that  Alkidas  had 
finally  disappeared  from  the  eastern  w^aters,  and  the  Athenian  admi- 
ral, though  he  ^vould  have  rejoiced  to  meet  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 

in  the  open  sea,  accounted  it  fortunate  that  they  had  not  taken  up  a 
position  in  some  Asiatic  harbor — in  which  case  it  would  liave  been 
necessary  for  him  to  undertake  a  troublesome  and  tedious  blockade, 
besides  all  the  chances  of  revolt  among  the  Athenian  dependencies. 
We  shall  see  how  much,  in  this  respect,  depended  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  when  we  come  hereafter 
to  the  expedition  of  Brasidas. 
On  his  return  from  Patmos  to  Mitylene  Paches  was  induced  to 
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stop  at  Notimn  by  the  solicitations  of  some  exiles.  Notiuni  was  the 
jiort  of  Kolophoii,  from  which  it  was  at  some  little  distance,  as  Peir- 
a3us  was  from  Athens. 

About  three  years  before,  a  violent  internal  dissension  had  taken 
place  in  Kolophon,  and  one  of  the  parties,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Per- 
sian Itamanes  (seemingly  one  of  the  generals  of  tlie  satrap  Pissiithncs), 
had  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  town;  wiiereupon  the  opposite 
party,  forced  to  retire,  had  established  itself  separately  and  indepen- 
dently at  Notium.  But  the  Kolophonians  who  remained  in  the  town 
soon  contrived  to  procure  a  party  in  Xotiuni,  whereby  they  were 
enabled  to  regain  possession  of  it,  through  the  aid  of  a  body  o*f  Arca- 
dian mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Pissuthnes.  These  Arcadians 
formed  a  standing  garrison  at  Xotinm,  in  which  they  occupied  a 
separate  citadel  or  fortified  space,  while  the  town  became  again  at- 
tached as  harbor  to  Kolophon.  A  considerable  body  of  exiles,  how- 
ever, expelled  on  that  occasion,  now  invoked  the  aid  of  Paches  to 
reinstate  them,  andr  to  expel  the  Arcadians.  On  reaching  the  place 
the  Athenian  genend  prevailed  upon  Hippias,  the  Arcadian  captain, 
to  come  forth  to  a  parley,  under  the  promise  that  if  nothing  mutually 
satisfactory  could  be  settled,  he  would  again  replace  him  "safe  and 
sound"  in  the  fortification.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Arcadian  come 
forth  to  this  parly  than  Paches,  causing  him  to  be  detained  under 
g^mnl  but  without  fetters  or  ill-nsnge,  immediately  attacked  the  for- 
tification while  the  garrison  were  relying  on  the  armistice,  carried  it 
by  storm,  and  put  to  death  both  the  Arcadians  and  the  Persians  who 
were  found  within.  Having  got  possession  of  the  fortification,  he 
next  brought  Hippias  again  into  it — "  safe  and  sound,"  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  convention,  which  was  thus  literally  performed — 
and  then  immediately  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  shot  with  arrows 
an'd  javelins.  Of  this  sj)ecies  of  fraud,  founded  on  literal  perform- 
ance and  real  violation  of  an  agreement,  there  are  various  examples 
in  Grecian  history;  but  nowhere  do  we  read  of  a  more  flagitious 
combination  of  deceit  and  cruelty  than  the  behavior  of  the  Paches 

at  Notium.  How  it  wjis  noticed  at  Athens  we  do  not  know:  yet  wg 
remark,  not  without  surprise,  that  Tluicydides  recounts  it  plainly 
and  calmly,  without  a  single  word  of  comment. 

Notium  was  now  separated  from  Kolophon  and  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  those  Kolophonians  who  were  opposed  to  the  Persian  suprem- 
acy in  the  upper  town.  But  as  it  had  been,  down  to  this  time,  a 
mere  appendage  of  Kolophon  and  not  a  separate  town,  the  Athenians 
soon  afterwards  sent  ffikists  and  performed  for  it  the  ceremonies  of 
colonization  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  inviting  from 
every  quarter  the  remaining  exiles  of  Kolophon.  Whether  any  new^ 
settlers  went  from  Athens  itself,  does  not  appear.  But  the  step  was 
intended  to  confer  a  sort  of  Hellenic  citizenship  and  recognized  col- 
lective personality  on  the  new-born  tow^n  of  Kotium;  without  which 
neither  its  theory  or  solemn  deputation  would  have  been  admitted  to 
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offer  public  siierifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to  contend  for  the  prize 
at  Olympic  and  other  great  festivals. 

Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  enemies  of  Athens, 
Paclies  i-eturned  to  Lesbos,  reduced  the  towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus, 
and  soon  found  himself  so  C(mipletely  master  both  of  Mitylene  and 
the  wdiole  island  as  to  be  able  to  send  home  the  larger  part  of  his 
force;  carrying  with  them  as  prisoners  those  Mitylenteans  who  had 
been  deposited  in  Tenedos,  as  well  as  others  prominently  implicated 
in  the  late  revolt,  to  tlie  number  altogether  of  rather  more  than  a 
thousand.  The  Lacedaemonian  SaLTthus,  being  recently  detected  in 
his  place  of  concealment,  w^as  included  among  the  prisoners  trans- 
mitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  had  now"  to  pro- 
nounce. They  entered  upon  the  discussion  in  a  temper  of  extreme 
w^rath  and  vengeance.  As  to  Sahethus,  their  resolution  to  put  him 
to  death  was  unanimous  and  immediate.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  promises,  assuredly  delusive,  of  terminating  the  blockade  of  Pla- 
taea  in  case  his  life  was  spanMl.  What  to  do  with  Mitylene  and  its 
inhjibitants  was  a  point  more  doubtful,  and  w'as  submitted  to  formal 
debate  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  is  in  this  debate  that  Tliucydides  first  takes  notice  of  Kleon,  who 
is,  liowever,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  rising  into  importance  some 
fcw^  years  earlier,  durins^  the  lifetime  of  Perikles.    Under  the  great 

increase  of  trade  and  population  in  Athens  and  Peirceus  during  tlic 
last  forty  years,  a  new  class  of  politicians  seems  to  have  grown  up; 
men  engaged  in  various  descriptions  of  trade  and  manufacture,  who 
began  to  rival  more  or  less  in  importance  the  ancient  families  of  Attic 
proprietors.  This  change  was  substantially  analogous  to  that  which 
took  place  in  the  cities  of  MediiBval  Europe,  when  the  merchants  and 
.  traders  of  the  various  guilds  gradually  came  to  compete  with,  and 
•  ultimately  supplanted,  the  patrician  families  inwiiom  the  supremacy 
'had  originally  resided.  In  Athens,  persons  of  ancient  family  and 
station  enjoyed  at  this  time  no  political  privilege — since  through  tlie 
reforms  of  Ephialtes  and  Perikles,  the  political  constitution  had  be- 
come thorouchly  deniocratlcal.  But  they  still  continued  to  form  the 
two  highest  classes  in  tlie  Solon  Ian  census  founded  on  propertv — the 
Pentakosioinedimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Knights.  New  men  enriched 
by  trade  doubtless  got  into  these  classes,  but  probabl}^  only  in  mi- 
nority, and  imbibed  the  feeling  of  the  class  as  they  found  it,  instead 
of  bringing  into  it  any  new  spirit.  Now  an  individual  Athenian  of 
this  class,  though  without  any  legal  title  to  preference,  yet  when  he 
stood  forward  as  candidate  for  political  intlueuce,  continued  to  be 
decidedly  preferred  and  welcomed  by  the  social  sentiment  at  Athens, 
which  preserved  in  its  spontaneous  sympathies  distinctions  effaced 
from  the  political  code.  Besides  this  place  ready  prepared  for  him  in 
the  public  sympathy,  especially  advantageous  at  the  outset  of  politi- 
cal life — he  found  himself  farther  borne  up  by  the  family  connec- 
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tions,  associations,  and  political  clubs,  etc.,  wiiich  exercised  veiy 
great  intluence  both  on  the  polilics  and  the  judicature  of  Athens,  and 

of  which  he  became  a  member  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  advan- 
tages were  doubtless  only  auxiliary,  carrying  a  man  up  to  a  certain 
point  of  influence,  but  leaving  him  to  aciiieve  the  rest  by  his  own 
personal  qualities  and  capacity.  But  their  elTect  was  nevertheless 
very  real,  and  those  who,  without  possessing  them,  met  and  buffeted 

liim  in  the  public  assembly,  contended  ngiiinst  o-rcat  disadvnntages. 
A  person  of  such  low  or  middluig  station  obtained  no  favorable  pi-e- 
sumptions  or  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  meet  him  l)a]f- 
way;  nor  did  he  possess  establislied  connections  to  encourage  lirst 
successes,  or  help  hiiu  out  of  early  scrapes.  He  found  others  already 
in  possession  of  ascendency,  and  well-disposed  to  keep  down  new 
competitors;  so  that  he  had  to  win  his  own  way  unaided,  from  tlie  first 
Step  to  the  last,  by  qualities  personal  to  himself;  by  assiduity  of 
attendance — by  acquaintance  with  business — by  poAvers  of  strii^ing 
speech— and  withal  by  unflinching  audacity,  indispensable  to  enable 
him  to  bear  up  against  that  opposition  and  enniiiy  which  he  would 

incur  from  the  high-born  politicians  and  orpnized  party-elubs,  as 

soon  as  he  appeared  to  be  rising  into  inii)ortance. 

The  free  march  of  political  knd  judicial  affairs  raised  up  several 
such  men,  during  the  years  beginning  and  immediatelv  jireccding  the 
Peloponnesian  Avar.  Even  during'the  lifetime  of 'Perikles.  they 
appear  to  have  risen  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  J^ut  the  personal 
ascendency  of  that  great  man— who  combined  an  aristocratlcal  posi- 
tion Avitli  a  strong  and  genuine  democralical  sentiment,  and  an 
enlarged  intellect  rarely  found  attached  to  either — impressed  a  peeul- 
iar  character  on  Athenian  politics.  The  Athenian  world  was  divided 
into  his  partisans  and  his  op])onents,  among  each  of  Avhom  there 
were  individuals  high-born  and  low-born— though  the  aristocratical 

party  properly  so  called,  the  majorily  of  wealthy  and  liigh-born 
Athenians,  either  opposed  or  disliked  him.  It  is  about  two  years 
after  his  death  that  we  begin  to  hear  of  a  new  class  of  politicians — 
Eukrates,  the  rope-seller — Kleon,  the  leather-seller — Lysikles,  the 
sheep-seller— Hyberbol us,  the  lamp-maker;  the  two  first,  of  whom 
must,  however,  have  been  already  well  known  as  speakers  in  the 
Ekklesia  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Perikles.  Among  them  all, 
the  most  distinguished  was  Kleon.  son  of  Klea'uetus. 

Kleon  acquired  his  first  importance  among  the  speakers  against 
Perikles,  so  that  he  would  thus  obtain  for  himself,  during  his  early 
political  career,  the  countenance  of  the  numerous  and  aristocratical 
anti-Perikleans.  He  Is  described  by  Thucydides  in  general  terms  as 
a  person  of  tlie  most  violent  temper  and  character  in  Athens — as 
being  dishonest  in  his  cahnnnies,  and  virulent  in  his  invective  and 
accusation.  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights,  reproduces 
these  features  with  others  new  and  distinct,  as  well  as  with  exaggera^ 

ted  details,  comic,  satirical,  and  contemptuous.    His  comedv  dcpicls 


Kleon  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  would  appear  to  the  knights 
of  Athens— a  leather-dresser,  smelling  of  tiie  tan-yard— a  low-born 
brawler   terrifying  opponents  by  the  violence  of  his  crunmations,  the 
loudness  of  his  voice,  the  impiidence  of  liis  gestures— moreover  as 
venal  in  his  politics— threatening  men  v.ith  accusations  and   then 
receiving-  money  to  withdraw  them— a  robber  of  tlie  public  treasury 
— pcrscfaitin"-  merit  as  well  as  rank— and  courting  the  favor  of  the 
assembly  by^the  basest  and  most  guiUy  cajolery.     The  general  attri- 
butes set  forth  by  Thucydides  (apart  from  Aristoplianes,  who  does 
not  profess  to  write  history),  we  may  reasonably  accept— the  power, 
ful  and  violent  invective  of  Kleon,  often  dishonest— together  witl.  his 
self-confidence  and  audacity  in   the   public  assembly      Men  of  the 
middlino-  class,  like  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  who  persevered  in  ad. 
dressin^Mhe  public  assembly  and  trying  to  take  a  leading  pf\rt  in  it, 
ai?ainst"persons  of  greater  family  pretension  thaii  themselves,  were 
pretty  sure  to  be  nien  of  more  than  usual  audacity.     \\  ithout  this 
ouaiftv  tliev  would  never  have  surmounted  the  oi)position  made  to 
them  ^  'it  is  probable  enoudi  that  they  had  it  to  a  displeasing  excess 
—and  even  If  they  had  not,  the  same  moasurG  of  s;elf-assumptl()n 
which  in  Alkibiades  would  be  tolerated  from  his  rank  and  station, 
would  in  them  pass  for  insupportable  impudence.     Lnhappdv  we 
have  no  specimens  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  invective  ot  Kleon 
We   cannot   determine  whether   it  was   more  virulent  than  that  ot 
Demosthenes  and  iEschlnes,  seventy  years  afterward;  each  of  those 
eminent  orators  imputing  to  the  other  the  grossest  impuoence    cab 
uniny     periury,   corruption,   loud  voice,   and  revolting   audacity  or 
manner  in  lan<>uage  which  Kleon  can  hardly  have  surpassed  m  inten- 
sity of  vitupenition,  though  he  doubtless  f(dl  immeasurably  shoit  ot 
il  in  classical  finish.     Nor  can  we  even  tell  in  what  degree  Kleon  s 

denunciations  of  the  veteran  Perikles  were  fiercer  than  those  memo- 

rible  invectives  against  the  old  ago  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with 
which  Lord  C^hathain's  political  career  opened.  The  talent  for  invc'c 
tive  possessed  by  Kleon,  employed  first  against  Perikles,  would  be 
counted  as  great  impudence  bv  the  partisans  of  that  dlustnous  states. 
man  as  wefl  as  by  impartial  and  judicious  citizens.  But  among  the 
numerous  enemies  of  Perikles,  it  would  be  applauded  as  a  burst  Ot 
patriotic  indignation,  and  would  procure  for  the  orator  that  extrane- 
ous support  at  first,  which  would  sustain  him  until  he  acquired  his 
personal  hold  on  the  public  assembly.  ,    ,  -,  •  in. 

Bv  what  degrees  or  through  what  causes  that  hold  was  gradually 
increased  we  do  not  know.  At  the  time  when  the  question  of  Mity, 
lene  came  on  for  discussion,  it  had  grown  into  a  sort  of  ascendency 
which  Thucvdides  describes  by  saying  that  Kleon  was  -  at  that  tune 
by  far  the  inost  persuasive  speaker  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Ihe 
fact  of  Kleon's  great  power  of  speech  and  his  cai^icity  ot  handling 
public  business  in  a  popular  manner,  is  better  attested  than  anything 

ehe  reRpeelino-  him,  because  it  depends  upon  two  witnesses  both  hos 
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lile  to  him— Thiicyd ides  and  Aristoplianes.  The  assembly  and  the 
dd^asteiy  were  Kleon's  theater  and  holding-.irround:  for  the  Athenian 
people  taken  colleetively  in  their  plaee  of  meeting— and  the  Athenian 

people  taken  individually—were  not  always  the  i^ame  person  and  had 

not  the  same  mode  of  judgment:  Demos  sitting  in  the  Pnyx  wns  a 
difterent  man  from  Demos  sitting  at  home.  The  lofty  combination 
of  qualities  possessed  by  Perikles  exercised  influence  over  both  one 
and  ihe  other,  but  Kleon  swayed  considerably  the  former,  without 
standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  latter. 

When  the  fate  of  Mitylene  and  its  iidmbitnnts  w\as  submitted  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  Kleon  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion.  There 
never  was  a  theme  more  perfectly  suited  to  his  violent  temi)erMment 
and  power  of  fierce  invective,  taken  collectively,  the  case  of  Milv- 
Jene  presented  a  revolt  as  Inexcusable;  and  aggravated  as  any  revoH 

could  be.    Indeed  we  have  only  to  read  the  grounds  of  it,  as  set  forth 

by  the  Mitylena3an  speakers  themselves  before  the  reJoponnesians  at 
Olympia,  to  be  satisfied  that  such  a  proceeding,  when  looked  at  from 
the  Athenian  point  of  view,  would  le  supposed  to  justify,  and  even 
to  require,  the  very  highest  pit(  h  of  indignation.  The  MityleUcTans 
admit  not  only  that  they  have  no  ground  oi'  comj)laint  against  Athens, 
but  that  they  have  been  well  and  honorably  treated  by  her,  with 
special  i)rivilege.  But  they  fear  that  .vhe  may  oppress  them  in  future; 
they  hate  the  very  principle  of  her  empire,  and  eagerly  instigate,  as 
well  as  aid,  her  enemies  to  subdue  her:  they  select  the  precise  mo- 
ment in  which  she  has  been  worn  down  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  inva- 
sion, and  cost  of  war.    Nothing*  more  than  this  would  be  leqiii'red  to 

kindle  the  most  intense  wrath  in  the  bo>om  of  an  Athenian  patriot. 
But  there  w^as  yet  another  point  which  weight  d  as  much  as  the  rest* 
if  not  more.  The  revolters  had  been  the  first  to  invite  a  Pelopoime- 
sian  fleet  across  the  ^gean,  and  the  first  to  proclaim,  both  to  Athens 
and  her  allies,  the  precarious  tenure  of  her  empire.  The  violent 
Kleon  would  on  this  occasion  find  in  the  assembly  an  audience  hardly 
]ess  violent  than  himself,  and  would  easily  be  al)le  to  satisfy  th(m 
that  anything  like  mercy  to  the  Milylenaeans  was  treason  to  Athens, 
He  proposed  to  apply  to  the  captive  city  the  penalties  tolerated  by 
the  custom  of  war,  in  their  harshest  and  fullest  measure:  to  kill  the 
whole  3Iitylena!an  male  population  of  nulitary  age,  probably  about 

t),000  persons — and  to  sell  as  .sUxves  all  the  women  and  children. 
The  proposition,  thoii":!!  strongly  opposed  by  Diodotus  and  others, 
was  sanetioned  and  i)a.ssed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  trireme  was  forth- 
with dispatched  to  Mitylene,  enjoining  Paches  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. 

Such  a  sentence  was,  in  principle,  nothing  more  than  a  very  rigor- 
ous application  of  received  laws  of  war.  ^ui  merely  the  reconquered 
rebel,  but  even  the  prisoner  of  war  (apart  from  any  special  conven- 
tion) was  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror  to  be  slain,  sold,  oriulmitted 
to  ransom.     We   shall   find   the    Lacedannoinans   carrying   out   the 
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maxim  w^ithout  the  smallest  abatement  toward  the  Platoean  prisoners 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time.  And  doubtless  the  Athenian 
people— so  long  as  they  remained  in  assembly,  under  that  absorbing 

tein|)orary  inieusiflcation  of  the  common  and  predominant  sentiment 

which  springs  from  the  mere  fact  of  nudtitude — and  so  long  as 
they  were  discussing  the  principle  of  the  case, — AVhat  had  Milylene 
deserved?— thought" only  of  this  view.  Less  than  the  most  rigorous 
measure  of  war  (they  would  conceive)  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
wrong  done  by  tlie  Mitylcnaeans. 

But  when  the  assembly  broke  up— when  the  citizen,  no  longer 
wound  up  by  sympathizing  companions  and  animated  speakers  in 
the  Pnyx,  subsided  into  the  comparative  quiescence  of  individual 
life—when  the  talk  came  to  be,  not  about  the  propriety  of  passing 
such  a  resolution,  but  about  the  details  of  executing  it— a  seusiblG 
change,  and  marked  repentance  became  presently  visible.    We  must 

also  recollect— and  it  is  a  principle  of  no  small  moment  in  human 
affairs,  especially  among  a  democratical  people  like  the  Athenians, 
who  stand  charged  with  so  many  resolutions  passed  and  afterward 
unexecuted— that  the  sentiment  of  w^rath  against  the  Mitylenfeana 
had  been  rejdly  in  part  discharged  by  the  mere  pasmiQ  of  the  sem 

fence,  quite  apart  from  its  execution  f  just  as  a  furious  man  relieves 
himself  from  overboiling  anger  bv  imprecations  against  others,  which 
he  would  himself  shrink  from  afterward  realizing.  The  Athenians, 
on  the  whole  the  most  humane  people  in  Greece  (though  humanity, 
accordino-  to  our  ideas,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  Greeks),  became 
sensible  that  they  had  sanctioned  a  cruel  and  frightful  decree.  Even 
the  captJiin  and  seamen  to  whom  it  was  given  to  carry,  set  forth  on 
their  voyage  with  mournful  repugnance.  The  Mitylenstan  envoys 
present 'in^^ Athens  (who  had  probably  been  allowed  to  spe:dv  in  the 
assembly  and  plead  their  own  cause),  together  with  those  Athenians 
who  had  been  proxeni  and  friends  of  Mitylene;  and  the  minority 
generally  of  the  previous  assembly— soon  discerned,  and  did  their 
best  to  foster,  this  repentance;  which  became  during  the  course  of 
the  same  evening  so  powerful  as  well  as  so  wide-spread,  that  the 
Strategi  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  envoys,  and  convoked  a  fresh 
assemi[)lv  for  the  morrow  to  reconsider  the  proceeding.  By  so  doing, 
they  committed  an  illegality,  and  exi)osed  themselves  to  the  chance 
of  impeachment.  But  the  change  of  feeling  among  the  pcoplc  WaS 
so  manifest  as  to  overbear  anv  such  scruples. 

Th()U2:h  Thucvdides  has  given  us  only  a  short  summary  withoiit 
any  speeches,  of  what  passed  in  the  first  assembly— yet  as  to^  this 
seconil  assemblv,  he  gives  us  at  length  the  speeches  br.tli  of  Kleon 
and  Diodotus— the  two  principal  orators  of  the  first  also.  We  may 
be  sure  that  this  second  assembly  was  in  all  points  onr*  of  the  most 
interesting  and  anxious  of  the  whole  w^ar;  and  though  w^e  cannot 
certainly  determine  wliat  were  tlie  circumstances  which  determmed 
Thucydides  in  his  selection  of  speeches,  yet  this  cause,  as  well  as  the 
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signal  defeat  of  Kleon,  whom  lie  disliked,  may  probably  be  presumed 
to  have  intluenced  liim  here. 

That  orator  coming  forward  to  defend  his  prosposition  passed  on 
the  preceding  day,  denounced  in  terms  of  indignation  the  unwise 
tenderness  and  scruples  of  tlie  people,  who  could  not  bear  to  treat 

tlieir  subject-allies,  according  to  the  plain  reality,  as  men  held  onh^ 
by  naked  fear.  He  dwelt  upon  the  mischief  and  folly  of  reversing 
on  one  day  what  had  been  decided  on  the  day  preceding;  also  upon 
the  guilty  ambition  of  orators,  who  sacrificed  the  most  valuable 
interests  of  the  commonwealth,  either  to  pecuniary  gains,  or  to  the 
porsoiuil  credit  of  ^poakino;  with  effeet,  triumphing:  over  rivals,  and 
setting  up  their  own  fancies  in  place  of  fact  and  reality.  He  depre- 
cated the  mistaken  encouragement  given  to  sucli  delusions  by  a 
public  ''  wise  beyond  what  was  written,"  who  came  to  the  assembly, 
not  to  apply  their  good  sense  in  judging  of  public  matters,  but  merely 
for  the  delight  of  hearing  speeches.  He  restated  the  heinous  and 
unprovoked  wrong  committed  by  the  Mitylenfcans — and  thegroiiiulH 
for  inflicting  upon  them  that  maximum  of  punishment  which  "jus- 
tice" enjoined.  He  called  for  "justice"  against  them,  nothing  less, 
but  nothing  more;  warning  the  assembly  that  the  imperial  necessities 
of  Athens  essentially  required  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  senti- 
ment of  fear  in  the  minds  of  unwiiiing  subjects,  and  that  they  must 

prepare  to  see  tlieir  empire  pass  away  if  the}'  suffered  themselves  to 
be  guided  either  by  compassion  for  those  who,  if  victors,  would 
liave  no  compassion  on  them — or  by  unseasonable  moderation  toward 
those  who  would  neither  feel  nor  requite  it — or  by  the  mere  impres- 
sion of  seduclive  discourses.  Justice  against  the  Mitylena'ans,  not 
less  than  the  strong  political  interests  of  Athens,  required  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  sentence  decrc  d  on  the  day  preceding. 

Tlie  harangue  of  Klcou  is  in  many  respects  remarkable.  If  we  are 
surprised  to  find  a  man,  whose  whole  importance  resided  in  his 
tongue,  denouncing  so  severely  the  license  and  the  undue  influence 
of  speech  in  the  public  assembly,  we  must  recollect  that  Kleon  had 

the  advantage  of  atldres-ing  lunisclf  to  tlie  intense  prevalent  senti- 
ment of  the  moment:  that  lie  could  therefore  pass  off  the  di(;tates  of 
this  sentiment  as  plain,  downright,  honest  sense  and  patriotism — 
while  the  opponents,  speaking  against  the  reigning  sentiment  and 
therefore  driven  to  collateral  argument,  circumlocution,  and  more  or 

less  of  maneuver,  mi<;ht  be  represented  as  mere  clever  sophists, 
showing  their  talents  in  making  the  w^orse  appear  the  better  reason 
— if  not  actually  bribed,  at  least  imprincipled  and  without  any  sin- 
cere moral  conviction.  As  this  is  a  mode  of  dealing  witli  questions, 
both  of  public  C(mcern  and  of  private  morality,  not  less  common  at 
present  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — to  seize 
upon  some  strong  and  tolerably  wide-spread  sentiment  among  the 
public,  to  treat  the  dictates  of  that  sentiment  as  plain  common  sense 
and  obvious   right,  and  then   to  shut  out   all   rational   estimate  of 
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coming  good  and  evil  as  if  it  were  unholy  or  immoral,  or  at  best 
mere  uneandid  subtlety — we  may  well  notice  a  case  in  which  Kleoa 
employs  it  to  support  a  proposition  now  justly  regarded  as  barbarous. 
Applying  our  modern  views  to  this  proposition,  indeed,  tlie  prev- 
alent sentiment  would  not  only  not  be  in  favor  of  Kleon,  but  would 
be  irresistibly  in  favor  of  his  opponents.  To  put  to  deatli  in  cold 
blood  some  6.000  persons,  Would  so  revolt  modern  feelings,  as  to 
overbalance  all  considerations  of  past  misconduct  in  the  persons  to  be 
condem!icd.  Nevertheless  the  speech  of  Diodotus,  who  iollowed  and 
opposed  Kleon,  not  only  contains  no  appeal   to  any  such  merciful 

predispositions,  but  even  positively  disclaims  appealin,o:  to  them:  the 
orator  deprecates,  not  less  than  Kleon,  the  influence  ef  compassionate 
sentiment,  or  of  a  spirit  of  mere  compromise  and  moderation.  He 
further  discards  considerations  of  iustice  or  the  analoiries  of  criminal 
judicature — and  rests  his  opposition  altogether  upon  reasons  of 
public  prudence,  bearing  upon  the  future  welfare  and  security  of 
Atliens. 

He  begins  by  vindicating  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  the  resolu- 
tion just  passed,  and  insists  on  the  miseliief  of  deciding  so  important 
a  question  in  haste  or  under  strong  passion.  He  enters  a  protest 
against  tho  unwarrantable  insinuations  of  corruption  or  self-conceit 

by  which  Kleon  had  sought  to  silence  or  discredit  his  opponents;  and 

then,  taking  up  the  (question  on  the  ground  of  pul'lie  wisdom  and 
prudence,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  rigorous  sentence  decreed  on 
the  preceding  day  was  not  to  be  defended.  That  sentence  would  not 
prevent  any  other  among  the  suljject-allies  from  revolting,  if  they 
saw,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  a  fair  chance  of  success:  but  it  might 
])(Thaps  drive  them,  if  once  embarked  in  revolt,  to  persist  even  to 
desperation,  and  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their  city. 
While  every  u^eans  ought  to  be  employed  to  prevent  tliem  from 
revolting,  by  precautions  beforehand,  it  was  a  mistaken  reckoning 
to  try  to  deter  them  b}^  enormity  of  piniishnient,  inflicted  afterward 
upoii  such  as  w^re  recon(piered.     In  developing  this  argument,  the 

speaker  gives  some  remarkable  V^ews  on  the  theory  of  punishment 
generally,  and  on  the  small  addition  obtained  in  the  way  of  prevent- 
ive elfeet,  even  by  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  suffering  inflicted 
iq:)on  the  condenmed  criminal — views  which  might  have  passed  as 
rare  and  profound  even  down  to  the  last  century.  And  he  further 
supports  his  argument  by  emphatically  setting  forth  the  impolicy  of 
confounding  the  Mitylencean  Demos  "in  the  same  punishment  with 
their  oligarchy;  the  revolt  had  been  the  act  exclusively  of  the  latter, 
and  the  former  had  not  only  taken  no  part  in  it,  but  as  ^oon  as  they 
obtained  possession  of  arms,  had  surrendered  the  city  spontaneoush\ 
In  all  the  allied  cities,  it  was  the  commons  who  were  well-aflected  to 

Athene,  and  upon  whom  her  hold  chiefly  depended  atjaiiist  the 
douhrful  fidelity  of  the  oligarchies:  but  this  feeling  could  not  possibly 
contimie,  if  it  were   now  seen  that  all  the  JVIitylenaeans  indiscrim- 
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inatelv  were  coufouiided  in  one  common  destruction.    Diodotus  con- 
cludes by  recommending  tlmt  those  jNIitylenoeans  whom  Paches  hue 
sent  to  Athens  as  chiefs  of  the  revolt  should  be  put  upon  their  trial 
separately,  but  that  the  remaining  population  should  be  spared. 

This  speech  is  that  of  a  man  Avho  feels  that  lie  has  the  reigning  and 
avowed  sentiment  of  the  audience  against  him,  and  that  he  must 

therefore  win  his  way  by  appeals  to  tlioir  reason      1  he  same  appeals 

however  might  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  had  been  made,  during 
the  precedim>-  discussion,  without  success.  But  Diodotus  knew  that 
the  reio-nino- sentiment,  though  still  ostensibly  predominant,  had  been 
silently  undermined  during  the  last  few  hours,  and  that  the  reaction 
toward  pity  and  moderation,  which  had  been  growing  up  under  i 
would  work  in  favor  of  his  argmnents,  though  he  might  disclaim  all 
intention  of  invoking  its  aid.  After  several  other  discourses,  both  loi 
and  a-ainst,  the  assembly  came  to  a  vote,  and  the  proposi  ion  ot 
Diodotus  was  adopted;  but  adopted  by  so  small  a  majority,  that  the 
decision  seemed  at  first  doubtful.  -,  .-,      ^      i    f        «,wi 

The  trireme  carrying  iho  firftt  voto  Imd  Started  tlic  day  bcforc,  aiul 

was  already  twenty-four  hours  on  its  way  to  IMit^ienc.  A  second 
trireme  was  immediatelv  put  to  sea  bearing  the  new  decree;  yet  noth- 
ino- short  of  superhuman  exertions  could  enable  it  to  reach  the  con- 
de^nned  city  before  the  terrific  sentence  now  on  its  way  might  be 
actiially  in  course  of  execution.  The  Mitylemcan  envoi's  stored  the 
vessel  well  with  provisions,  promising  large  rewards  to  the  crew  It 
Thev  arrived  in  time.  An  intensity  of  efi\>rt  was  manifested,  without 
puilL^  in  the  history  of  Atheniai/seamanship.  The  oar  ^v as  never 
Ince  relaxed  between  Athens  andMitylene-the  ^o^^'^^^'^J^;'^;^^^^^^^^^^ 
turns  for  short  intervals  of  rest,  with  refreshment,  of  bar  C} -meal 

teeped  in  vine  and  Oil.  .wallowcd  Oh  tlioir  scats,    Lhckily  tUcrc  was 

no  unLorable  wind  to  retard  them:  but  the  object^ would  have  been 
defeated  if  it  liad  not  happened  that  the  crew  ot  the  first  trireme 
were  as  slow  and  averse  in  the  transmission  of  their  rigorous  maii- 
date  as  those  of  the  second  were  eager  fm- the  d 

fin  time.  And  after  all,  it  came  only  ]ust  m  time  1  he  firs  tii  erne 
hiad  arrived,  the  order  for  execution  was  actually  in  ^1^^'  )<^^^^  ^^  |^ 
Paches  and  his  measures  were  already  prei)aring.  So  neai  Tvastiie 
Hitvlemean  population  to  this  wholesale  destruction:  so  i^ea^  was 
Athens  to  the  actual  perpetration  of  an  enormity  which  would  have 
rased  against  her  throughout  Greece  a  sentiment  of  exasperation 
n  01^  de^      than  lliat  Avliich  she  afterward  incurred  evxn  from  the 

proceedS  at  Melos,  Skione,  and  elsewhere.  Had  the  execution 
been  realised,  the  person  who  would  have  sulTercHl  most  ;>y;t,  and 
most  deservedly,  would  have  been  the  proposer  Kleon.  For  li  the 
reaction  in  Atllenian  sentiment  was  so  immed  ate  and  sensible  after 
the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence,  far  more  violent  would  it  have  been 
Xn  the;  learn^t  that  the  deed  had  bcon  irrevocably  done,  and  when 
all  its  painful  details  were  presented  to  their  imaginations:  and  Kleon 
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would  have  l)een  held  responsible  as  the  author  of  that  which  had  so 
disgraced  them  in  their  own  eyes.  As  the  ease  turned  out,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  danger;  and  his  proposition,  to  put 
to  death  those  Mity-lenaBans  whom  Paches  had  sent  home  as  the  active 
revolting  party,  was  afterward  adopted  and  executed.  It  doubtless 
appeared  so  moderate,  after  the  previous  decree  passed  but  rescinded, 
as  to   be  adopted  with  little  resistance,  and  to  provoke  no  after- 

repentance:  yet  the  men  so  slain  were  rather  more  than  1000  ia 
number. 

Besides  this  sentence  of  execution,  the  Athenians  razed  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Mitylene,  and  took  possession  of  all  her  ships  of  war.  In 
lieu  of  tribute,  they  furtlier  established  a  new  permanent  distribution 

of  the  land  of  the  island;  all  except  Methvmna.  which  had  remained 
faithful  to  them.  They  distributed  it  into  3,000  lots,  of  which  300 
were  reserved  for  consecration  to  the  gods,  and  the  remainder  as- 
signed to  Athenian  kh.'ruchs.  or  proprietary  settlers,  chosen  by  lot 
among  the  citizens;  the  Lesbian  proprietors  stih  remaining  oii  the 
land  as  cultivating  tenants,  and  paying  to  the  Athenian  kleruch  an 

aiiiuial  rout  of  two  luuuTe  (about  neveii  pounds  sixteen  shillings  ster- 
ling) for  each  lot.  We  should  hav^e  been  glad  to  learn  more  about 
this  new  bind  settlement  than  the  few  words  of  the  historian  suffice 
to  explain.  It  would  seem  that  3,700  Athenian  citizens  with  their 
families  must  have  gone  to  reside,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  Lesbos — as 
kleruchs;  that  is,  without  abnegating  their  rights  as  Athenian  citizens, 

and  without  being  exonerated  either  from  Athenian  taxation  or  from 
personal  military  service.  But  it  seems  certain  that  these  men  did 
not  continue  loug  to  reside  in  Lesbos.  We  may  even  suspect  that  the 
kleruch ie  allotment  of  the  island  must  have  been  subsequent!}^  abro- 
gated. Ther(^  was  a  strip  on  the  opposite  mainland  of  Asia,  which 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  Mltyleijc:  this  was  now  separated  from  that 
towMi,  and  henceforward  enrolled  among  the  tributary  subjects  of 
Athens. 

To  the  misfortunes  of  Mitylene  belongs,  as  a  suitable  appendix, 
the  fate  of  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander,  whose  perfidy  at 
Notium  has  been  recently  recounted.  It  appears  that,  having  con- 
traeted  a  passion  for  two  beautiful  free  women  at  Mitylene,  Hellanis 
and  Lamaxis,  he  slew  their  husbands,  and  got  possession  of  them  by 
force.  Possibly  they  may  have  had  private  friends  at  Athens,  which 
must,  of  course,  have  been  the  case  with  many  Mityleucnean  families. 
At  all  events  they  repaired  thither,  bent  on  o1)taining  redress  for  this 
outrage,  and  brouglit  their  complaint  against  PaT^hes  before  the 
Athenian  dikastery,  in  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which  every 
oIRcer  was  liable  al  the  close  of  his  command.  So'profound  was  the 
sentiment  which  their  case  excited,  in  this  open  and  numerous  assem- 
bly of  Athenian  citizens,  that  the  guilty  commander,  not  waiting  for 
sentence,  slew  himself  with  his  sword  in  open  court. 

The  surrender  of  Platsea  to   the  Laccdoemonlang  took   place  not 
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Ion"  after  that  of  Mitylene  to  the  Atheniiins— Romcwlial  later  m  Iho 
saine  summer.  Tbougli  the  efC:;pc  of  one-lialf  of  the  ^-urison  had 
made  the  provisions  last  longer  for  the  regt.  Sllll  llieiMVholC  StOCk 
had  now  come  to  be  exhausted,  so  that  ilie  reniainmf;  deli mlers  were 
enfeebled,  and  on  the  point  of  peri^llin.ir  by  starvation.  1  he  Lace- 
dtemonian  conunander  of  the  bloekadiiig  force,  knowing  their 
defenseless  condition,  could  easily  have  taken  the  town  by  storm, 
had  lie  not  been  forbidden  by  expre.'^s  orders  from  Sparta.  l<or  tlie 
Biiartan  government,  calculating  that  peace  nught  one  day  be  con- 
eluded  with  Athens  on  terms  of  mutual  cession  of  places  iu^(]Uired  by 
Avar  wisheil  to  acquire  I'lata-a,  not  by  force,  but  by  capitulation  and 
volilntarv  surrender,  which  wotdd  serve  as  an  excuse  lor  not  giving 
it  UP-  though  such  a  distinction,  between  (apture  by  lot ee  and  by 

capitulation,  not  iidniigKlble  ill  modein  dirltmiacy,  wa^  afterward 

found  to  tell  against  the  Lacedanioiiians  quiie  as  mucli  as  m  tl.eir  i 
favor  Actins:  upon  these  orders,  llie  Laeeda-monian  ((.mmancer 
sent  in  a  herald,  summoning  the  Plalwans  to  surrender  >oluntaiily, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  jiidg.  s— willi  a 
Btipulatiou  "that  the  wrong-doers  t-hould  be  punished,  lui  that  none 
sbiuld  be  punished  imjustly."  To  the  besieged  m  Iheir  stale  Ot 
hopeless  starvation,  all  terms  were  nearly  alike,  and  they  accordnigly 
surrendered  the  eilv.  After  a  few  days'  ie.terval,  during  which  Ihev 
received  nourishment  from  the  blockading  army,  five  persons  arrived 
fnmi  Sparta  to  sit  in  judgment  ujion  their  fate-one  Anstomenidas,  a 

Horakleid  of  tlie  roffiil  family.  ,       .,    ,  „      • 

Tie  live  Spartans  laiving  taken  ibeir  seat  as  judges,  doubtless  m 
full  presence  of  the  blockading  army,  and  especially  with  the  The- 
bans^he  great  enemies  of  Plata^a,  by  their  side-the  prisoners  taken 
200  Plata^ans  and  twentv-five  Athenians,  were  brotight  np  for  trial 

Tseri  ence.  No  accusation  was  preferred  ^'P'°^'.'l'^^°^.HC^-n,7 
but  the  simple  question  was  put  to  them  by  thc  ]i  (iges-  Have  yoti, 
din.'  the  ^,rescnt  war.  rend.red  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonmns. 
or  lollieir  allies'?"  The  Platicans  were  eoiilounded  at  a  question 
a  ike  imexpected  and  preposterous.     It  admitted  btit  of  one  answer 

but  efore  returnin-  anv  cate-orical  answer  at  all.  they  entreated 
^om  S  to  p  1." ad  llicir  t^nse  at  length.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  th e  Tl  Cbiins.  their  request  was  granted.  Astym.-uh.is  and  Lakou 
rthe  latter  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Platsea)  were  appointed  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  bodv.  Possiblv  both  these  delegates  may  have  spoken: 
if  so,  Tlincydides  iias  blended  the  two  ^l"^«^'%'°t<V'"f  :.„_,,,,„„,„,.„ 

A  more  desperate  position  cinnot  be  imagined.  The  intenogaton 
.^.^  oxpresslv  so  frame.l  as  to  exclude  t.llusioii  to  any  facts  preceding 
Ze  Moponnesian  war.  But  the  speakers,  though  fully  consc.o  s 
how  slio-ht  was  their  chance  of  success,  disregarded  the  limits  of  the 
question  its<.lf,  and  while  upholding  with  unshaken  counige  the  < lig-- 
itv  of  their  ittle  citv,  neglected  no  topic  which  could  touch  the 
Simtbies  Of  their  jridges!"   After  remonstrating  against  the  mere 


mockery  of  trial  and  jiulgnient  to  which  tliey  were  siihmilted,  tlicy 
appealed  to  the  Hellenic  sympathies,  and  lofty  reputation  for  coni- 

nmiidiug  virtue,  of  tlie  Lacettemouiaus.    They  adverted  lotlietirst 

alliance  of  Platiea  wilh  Athens,  concluded  at  the  reconmicndalioii  of 
tlie  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  who  liad  then  declined,  though  for- 
mally solicited,  to  undertake  the  protection  of  the  town  ;i gainst 
Theban  oppression.  Tliey  next  turned  to  the  Persian  war,  wherein 
PlataMui  patriotism  toward  Greece  was  not  less  conspicuous  than 
TliL^bau  treason — to  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persians  on  their  soil, 
whereby  it  had  become  hallowed  under  the  pronii.<es  of  Pausanias, 
and  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  local  gods.  From  the  Persian  war  they 
l)assed  on  to  the  flagitious  attack  made  by  the  TIk  bans  on  Plata^a,  in 
the  midst  of  thc  truce.  They  did  not  omit  to  remind  the  judges  of 
an  obligation  personal  to  Sparta — the  aid  which  tliey  had  rendered, 

along  Avith  thc  Athenians,  to  Sparta,  wlicn  j)ressed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Helots  at  Ithome.  This  speech  is  as  touching  as  any  which  we 
find  in  Tliucydides;  the  skill  of  it  consisting  in  tlie  frequency  with 
which  the  hearers  are  brought  bnck,  lime  after  time,  and  by  well- 
managed  transitions,  to  these  same  topics.  And  such  was  the 
impression  which  it  seemed  to  make  on  the  live  Lacedoemonian 
judges,  that  the  Thebans  near  at  hand  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  reply  to  it:  although  we  see  plainly  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  proceeding — the  formal  and  insulting  question,  as 
well  as  the  sentence  destined  to  follow  upon  answer  given — had  been 
settled  beforehand  between  them  and  the  LactMla^monians. 

The  Theban  speakers  contended  that  the  Plattieans  had  deserved, 
aud  brouglit  upon  themselves  by  their  own  fault,  tlie  enniity  of 
Thebes — that  the}'  had  stood  forward  earnestly  against  the  Persians, 
only  because  Athens  had  done  so  too — and  that  the  merit,  whatever 
it  might  be,  which  they  had  thereby  acquired,  was  counterbalanced 
and  canceled  by  tlieir  having  allied  themselves  with  Athens  after- 
ward for  the  oppression  and  enslaveinent  of  the  .iEginetans,  and  of 
other  Greeks  ecpially  conspicuous  for  zeal  against  Xerxes,  tuid  equally 
entitled  to  pnHection  under  the  promises  of  Pausanias.  The  Thebans 
went  on  to  vindicate  their  nocturnal  surpri.^e  of  Plata^a,  by  maintain- 
ing that  they  had  been  invited  by  the  most  rcspectabU^  citizens  of  the 
town,  who  were  anxious  only  to  bring  back  Plata}a  from  its  alliance 
with  a  stranger  to  its  natural  Ba^jtian  home — and  that  they  luid 
abstained  from  anything  like  injuriotis  treatment  of  the  inhabitants, 
tmlil  constrained  to  use  force  in  their  own  defense.  They  then 
reproached  the  Plat^eans,  in  their  turn,  with  that  breach  of  faith 
whereby,  ultimately,  the  Theban  prisoners  in  the  town  had  been  put 
to  death.  Aud  while  they  excused  their  alliance  with  Xerxes,  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  by  affirnnug  that  Tliebes  was  then 
under  a  dishonest  party  oligarchy,  who  took  this  side  for  their  own 
factious  purposes,  and  carried  the  people  Avith  them  by  force — they 
at  the  same   time  charged  thc  Platjeans  with  permanent   treason 
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aecainst  the  Boeotian  customs  and  brotlicrliood.  All  this  was  farther 
enforced  by  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Thebes  to  the  gratitude  of 
Lacedaemon,  both  for  having  brought  Bo^otia  into  the  Lacedjemoninn 
alliance  at  tlie  time  of  the  battle  of  Koroneia,  and  having  furnished 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  common  force  in  the  war  then  going  on. 

The  discouise  of  the  Tlu'l)ans,  inspired  by  bitter,  and,  as  yet, 
unsatisfied  hatred  against  Platiea,  proved  effectual:  or,  rather,  it  was 
j-uperrtuous — tlie  minds  of  tlie  Lacediemonians  having  before  been 
made  up.  After  the  proposition,  twice  made  by  Arehidamus  to  the 
Platieans,  invitino^  them  to  remain  neutral,  cand  even  offering  to 
guarantee  their  neutrality — after  the  solemn  apologetic  protest  ten- 
dered by  him,  upon  their  refusal,  to  the  gods,  before  he  began  the 
siege — the  Lacedaemonians  conceived  themselves  exonerated  from  all 
obligation  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  place;  looking  upon  the 
inhabitants  as  having  voluntarily  renounced  their  inviolability,  and 
sealed  their  own  ruin.  Hence  the  ini|)ortancc  attached  to  that  pro- 
test, and  the  emphatic  detail  with  whieh  it  is  set  forth  in  Tluicydides. 
The  five  judges,  as  their  only  reply  to  the  two  harangues,  again 
called  the  Platicans  before  them,  and  repeated  to  every  one  of  them, 
individually,  the  same  question  which  had  before  been  put.     Each 

of  them,  as  he  succes<4ively  replied  in  the  ne<rative,  was  taken  away 

and  killed,  together  with  the  twenty-tive  Athenian  prisoners.  The 
women  captured  were  sold  as  slaves:  and  the  town  and  territory  of 
Plataja  were  handed  over  to  the  Thebans,  who  at  first  established  in 
them  a  few  oligarchical  Platfean  exiles,  together  with  some  Megariau 
exiles — but  after  a  few  months,  recalled  this  step,  and  blotted  out 
Plata^a,  as  a  separate  town  and  territory,  from  the  muster-roll  of 
Hellas.  Having  pulled  down  all  the  private  buildings,  they  employed 
the  materials  to  build  a  vast  barrack  all  round  the  Ileraeum,  or  temple 
of  Here,  200  feet  in  every  direction,  with  aj^artments  of  two  stories 
above  and  below;  partly  as  accommodation  for  visitors  to  tlie  temple, 
partly  as  an  abode  for  the  tenant-farmers,  or  graziers  who  were  to 

occupy  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet  in  length,  was  also 
built  in  honor  of  Here,  and  ornamented  with  couches  prepared  from 
the  brass  and  iron  furniture  found  in  the  private  houses  of  the 
Platieans.  The  Plataean  territory  was  let  out  for  ten  years,  as  public 
l^roperty  belonging  to  Thebes,  and  was  hired  by  private  Theban  cul- 
tivators. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Platiea,  after  sustaining  a  blockade 
of  about  two  years.  Its  identity  v.ud  local  traditions  were  extin- 
guished, and  the  sacrifices,  in  honor  of  the  deceased  victors  who  had 
fought  under  Pausanias,  suspended — which  the  Plata^an  s])eakers  had 
ur^^ed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  as  an  impiety  not  to  be  tolerated,  and 
which,  perliaps,  the  latter  would  hardly  have  consented  to  under  any- 
other  circumstances,  except  from  an  anxious  desire  of  conciliating  the 
Thebtms  in  their  prominent  antipathy.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Tluicyd- 
ides explains  the  cruiduct  of  Sparta,  which  he  ]>rono\mccs  to  havo 
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boon  rigorous  in  the  extreme.  And  in  truth  it  was  more  rigorous, 
considering  only  tlie  principle  of  the  case,  and  apart  from  the  number 
of  victims,"  than  even  the  first  unexecuted  sentence  of  Athens  against 
the  Mitylenaeans.  For  neither  Sparta,  nor  even  Thebes,  had  any  fair 
pretense  for  considering  Plata?a  as  a  revolted  town,  whereas  Mitylene 
was  a  city  which  had  revolted  under  circumstances  peculiarly  offen- 
sive to  Athens.  Moreover,  Sparta  promised  trial  and  justice  to  tlie 
Platceans  on  their  surrender:  Paches  promised  nothing  to  the  Mity 
lenteans  except  that  their  fate  should  be  reserved  for  the  decision  o 
the  Athenian  people.     This  little  city—interesting  from  its  Helleui< 

patriotism,  its  grateful  and  tenacious  attachments,  and  its  unmeritet 
gufTering— now  existed  only  in  the  persons  of  its  citizens  harbored  a 
Athens.  We  shall  find  it  hereafter  restored,  destroyed  again,  anu 
finally  again  restored:  so  checkered  was  the  fate  of  a  little  Grecian 
state  swept  away  by  the  contending  politics  of  greater  neighbors.  The 
slaughter  of  the  twenty  five  Atiienian  prisoners,  like  that  of  Saloethus 
by  the  Athenian<=;,  was  not  beyond  the  rigor  admitted  and  tolerated, 
thouo-h  not  always  practiced  on  both  sides— toward  prisoners  of 


war. 


We  have  now  gone  through  the  circumstances,  painfully  illustrat- 
Mng  the  manners  of  the  aee,  which  followed  on  the  surrender  of  Mity- 
lene and  riatcea.    We  next  pass  to  the  west  of  Greece— the  inland  of 

Korkyra — where  we  shall  find  scenes  not  less  bloody,  and  even  more 
revoltins:. 

It  has'been  already  mentioned  that  in  the  naval  combats  between 
the  Corinthians  and  Korkyn^ans  during  the  year  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  former  had  captured  200  Korkyra3an  prisoners,  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  eon^equenee  in  the  island.  Instead  of  following 
the  impulse  of  blind  hatred  in  slaughtering  their  prisoners,  the  Cor- 
inthians displayed,  if  not  greater  humanity,  at  least  a  more  long- 
sighted calculation.  They  liad  treated  the  prisoners  well,  and  made 
every  effort  to  gain  them  over,  with  a  view  of  employing  them  on 
the  first  opportunity  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  island— to  bring  it 
into  alliance  with  Corinth,  imd  disconnect  it  from  Athens.  Such  an 
opportunity  appears  first  to  have  occurred  during  the  winter  or  spring 
■  of  the  present  year,  while  both  Mitylene  and  Plata?a  were  under 
blockade;  probably  about  the  time  when  Alkidas  departed  for  Ionia, 
and  when  it  was  hoped  that  not  only  Mitylene  would  be  relieved,  but 
the  neighboring  d^ipendencics  of  Athens  excited  to  revolt,  and  her 

whole   attention    tlnis    occupied    in    that   quarter.      Aecordingly,  tlie 


'. 


sible.     The  proxeni,  lending  themselves  thus  to  the  deception,  were 

doubtless  participant  in  the  entire  design. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  in  what  form  the  ransom  was  really  to  be 
paid.     The  new-comers,  probably  at  first  heartily  welcomed  after  so 
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Ion-  a  fletention,  employod  flll  tlidr  inflnoncc,  romliined  T\  til  the 

most  active  personal  cunVns.,  to  bring  about  U  CO;"Pl'''<-J-"P  ''>«  f^ 
all  'ince  with  Athens.  Iniini.nlion  beinsr  sent  to  Athens  of  what  was 
KO  ;ron  an  Athenlaa  trireme  arrived  with  envoys  lo  try  ami  delcat 
^l^se' ™;neuvers;  while  a  Corinthian  trir.en.e  a  so  1-«>'Sl't  /"-J,^ 
from  Corinlli  lo  aid  the  views  ot  the  opposite  party.    1  he_m  re  >,  es^ 

en  -e  of  (^)rintluan  cnvovs  indicated  a  cluu.pe  m  the  poliUeal  feehng 
Of  the  island.     ]5ut  still  more  conspicuous  did  this  change  become 
when  a  formal  public  assembly,  after  hearing  both  envoy.s  .lecided 
■    SKcUyrawoVadntaintain  her  alliance  with. Athe^^^^ 

tho  limited  terms  of  simple  mutual  dcteusc  o^S"  "  '?' ^^S'l  ^^J 

would  at  the  same  lime  he  in  reltitious  of  friendship  ^Mih  lit  i^eo 

ponnesians,  as  she  had  been  before  the  Kpuhuunian  quan^      bm^ 

tiuxt  event  however,  the  alliance  between  Atliens  f»nfl  I''OV^>r'>  .'l'^^ 

ecome  practically  .nor<'  intimate,  and  the  Korkyrxan  fleet  had  aided 

he  Athcmians  in  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus.     According Iv    the 

resolution  now  adopted  ah.'uulonc.d  the  present  to  go  back  to  the  past 

—and  to  a  past  which  could  not  l>e  restored  t>^i^,^^„ 

I  ookins;  to  the  w;,r  then  ra-ing  between  Athens  and  the  Pelopon- 

nesia  s  sSch  a  dedaratiou  was  self-contradictory.     It  was  intended 

by   he  oli-archical  partv  only  as  a  step  to  a  more  complete  revohi- 

?on   bothloreiu'u  and  domestic.     They  followed  it  up  hy  a  pohtu^al 

Zectition  a.ndnHt  iVithius.  the  citizen  of  greatest  personal  intiuence 

amonc^  the  people,  who  acted  by  his  own  choice  as  prc.xenus  to  the 

A^he nians      T hev  accused  him  of  practicing  to  bnng  Korkyra  ,n  o 

slaverv  to  Athens.     What  were  the  judicial  instmu  ions  or  the  island 

under'which  he  was  tried,  we  do  not  know :  but  he  was  |<rq"  ^f  ^^ 

the  cluvrse.     He  tl-.en  revenged  h.nise  f  by  accusing  m         t        li  e 

of  the  rfclicst  a.non-  his  oliparchJcal    prosecutors,  of   tllG  fUlUe     I 

sacrilcse-of  having  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  grove  o    Zeus 


phenomenon,  even  in  socieucs  pomn..uij  >"---.  «s-  •■•••■       ^.  ,„,,„i 
kvra   to  lind  laws  existing  and  unrepc-aled,  yet  liabituallj  v  olatcd 
tmetimes  even  by  cveryo^ne,  hut  still  oftcner  by  u.en  of  --J  J  -'  1 
i  power,  wlioni  most  people  would  be  afraid  to  prosecute      f  orco\  e 

•In  this  case.no  individual  was  i"Jt»-«\ ''-X ''>« '"i -^o  Si     r' n 
iwho  c-imc  forward   to  prosecute   would   incur  the  odium    ot    an 

'    '  orm  r-wh  eh  probablv  P..itl.ia«  mi.irht  not  lul^'...  clioscu  to  bravc 

nder  ordinarv  cireiunstances,  lliougll  he  thought  himself  .l"^\'fl'^  ^  ' 

optin.r  ,his  mode  of  retaliation  against  |}'"^«;\''«  ,^='-*;  i;'-"^^',"2 
him  'fho  language  of  Thucydides  implies  that  the  fact  was  not 
Seniod  nor  is  tliere  any  diffieuity  in  eouedving  that  these  nchmc.i 
may  have  habitually  resorted  to  the  sacred  proper  >  ^''T'""'   ' '„ 

Obei^n"  found  suilty  and  condemned,  tliey  cast  tliemselves  as  sup- 
pUan?s  a  the  temples;  and  entreated  the  indulgence  of  being  allo\v  ed 


1^ 


to  pay  the  fine  by  installments.  But  Poitblas,  then  a  member  of  the 
(annual)  senau;,  to  ^vllom  tlie  petition  was  referred,  opposed  It,  and 
caused  its  rejection,  leaving  tlie  law  to  Uike  its  course.  It  was,  more* 
over,  understood  that  he  was  a])0ut  to  avail  himself  of  liis  character 
of  senator — and  of  his  incre.-ised  favor,  probal)ly  arising  from  the 
recent  judicial  accjuittal — to  propose  in  the  public  assembly  a  reversal 

of  the  resolution  recently  pas:<cd;  together  witli  a  new  re.soliition,  to 
recogn'ze  only  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  Athens. 

Pressed  by  tlie  ruinous  line  upon  tiie  live  persons  condemned,  as 
well  as  by  tlie  tear  that  Peitliias  might  carry  his  point  and  thus  com- 
pletely defeat  their  project  of  Corinthian  alliance,  the  oligarchical 

party "^resolvcd  lo  cai'iy  their  point  by  violence  and  murder.    They 

collected  a  party  armed  with  daggers,  burst  suddenly  into  the  senate- 
house  during  full  sitting,  and  there  slew  Peithias  with  sixty  other 
persons,  partly  senators,  parth^  private  individuals.  Some  others  of 
his  friends  escaped  the  same  fate  by  getting  aboard  the  Attic  trireme 
which  had  brought  the  envoys,  and  vvliich  was  still  in  the  harbor,  but 
now  departed  forthwith  to  Athens.  These  assassins,  under  the  fresh 
terror  arising  from  their  recent  act,  conv^oked  an  a.ssembly,  athrmed 
that  what  they  had  done  was  unavoidable  to  guard  Korkyra  against 
being  made  the  slave  of  Athens,  and  pn>posed  a  resolution  of  full 
neutrality  both  toward  Athens  and  tov/ard  th(}  Peloponm^sians — per- 
mitting no  visit  from  eitiier  of  tiie  belligerents,  except  of  a  pacific 
charaeter  and  witii  one  single  ship  at  a  time.  And  this  resolution  the 
as.scml)!}^  was  constraincxl  to  pass— it  proba})iy  was  not  very  numer- 
ous, and  the  oligarchical  partisans  were  at  hand  in  arms.  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens,  to  communicate  the  recent 
events  with  such  coloring  as  suited  their  views,  and  lo  dissuade 

the  fugitive  pa.rtlsan^  of  Peithias  from  provoking  any  armed  Athe- 
nian interveiiMon,  such  as  might  occasion  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
island.  Wdh  som.,'  of  th^'  fugitives,  representations  of  this  sort,  or 
perliaps  the  Wniv  of  compromising  their  own  families  left  behind, 
prevailed.  Hut  most  of  tlieni,  and  the  Athenians  along  with  them, 
appreciated  better  both  what  had  been  done  and  what  was  likely  to 
follow.  The  oligarchical  envoys,  togetlier  witli  such  of  the  fugitives 
as  had  been  in'i'.ieed  to  adopt  their  views,  were  seized  by  the  Atlje- 
nians  as  conspirators,  and  placed  in  detention  at  ^Egina;  while  a 
fleet  of  sixty  Athenian  triremes  under  Eurymedon  was  inunediately 
fitted  out  to  sail  for  Korkyra — for  v/iiieh  there  was  the  greater  neces-j( 

sitv,  as  the  Lacedi'moniaii  Heel  under  Alkidas,  lately  mustered  ai 

Kyllene  after  iis  return  from  Ionia,  was  understood  to  be  on  the 
point  of  sailing  tliither. 

But  tiie  oligarchical  leaders  at  Korkyra  haviiig  little  faith  in  t,he 
chances  of  this  mission  to  Athens,  proceeded  in  tlie  execution  of 
their  conspiracy  with  that  rapidity  wdiich  was  best  calculated  to 
insure  its  succtess.  On  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  trireme — which 
brought  ambassadors  from  S])art.a,  and  probably  also  brought  news 
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that  tliG  fleet  of  Alkidas  would  shortly  appear— they  organized  tlieir 

force,  and  iittiicked  the  people  and  the  democratic  authorities.  The 
Korkyra^an  Demos  were  at  first  vanqui.shed  and  dispersed.  But 
during  the  night  tliey  collected  togetiier  and  fortified  themselves  iu 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  near  the  acropolis,  and  from  thence  down 
to  Hyllaic  harhor — one  of  the  twoliarbors  which  the  town  possessed; 
•while  tiu;  olii(3r  iinrbor  and  the  cliief  arsenal,  facing  I  he  nuunlaiul  of 
Epirus,  was  held  by  the  o-ligarehical  i)arty,  togetiier  with  tiie  market- 
place near  to  it,  in  and  around  whicli  the  wealthier  Korkyneans 
chieriy  resided.  In  this  divided  state  ihe  town  remained  throughout 
tlie  ensuing  day,  during  which  the  Demos  sent  emissaries  around  the 

territoiy  soliciting  aid  from  tbe  working  slaves,  and  prom)t3ing  to 

them  emancipation  as  a  reward,  while  tiie  oligarchy  al^o  hired  and 
procured  bOO  Epirotic  mercenaries  from  the  mainland  Ke-enrorced 
by  the  slaves,  wbo  tlocked  in  at  the  call  receive  d,  the  Demos  renewed 
the  struggle  on  the  morrow  more  fiu'iously  than  before.  Both  in 
position  and  numbers  they  had  the  advantage  over  the  oligarchy,  and 
the  intcDsj3  resolution  with  which  they  fought  comnuuiicated*^  ibself 
even  to  the  women,  who,  braving  daiig'er  and  tumult,  took  active 
part  in  the  combat,  especially  by  flinging  tiles  from  tlie  housetops. 
Toward  the  afternoon  the  people  became  decidedly  victorious,  and 
\v ere  even  on  the  point  of  carrying  by  assault  the  lov. er  town,  to- 
gether with  the  neighl)oring  arsenal.  The  oligarchy  lud  no  other 
chance  of  safety  except  the  desperate  resource  of  f-eitinii-  fiie  to  that 
part  of  the  to-^vn,  ^vilh  the  niaiket-plaec,  houses,  and  bnildlngs  all 
around  it,  their  own  among  the  rest.  This  pioceeding  diove  back 
the  assailants,  but  destroyed  much  property  belonging  to  the  merch- 
ants in  the  warehouses,  together  with  a  iaige  part  of  the  tov.n: 
indeed  had  the  wind  been" favorable,  the  entire  town  would  have 
been  consumed.  The  people  being  thus  victorious,  the  Corinthian 
trireme,  together  with  most  of  the  Epirotic  mercenaries,  thouglit  it 
safer  to  leave  the  island;  while  the  victors  were  still  further  stiength- 
ened  on  the  ensuing  morning  by  the  ariival  of  the  xVthenian  admiral 
Nikosiratus,  with  twelve  triremes  from  Isaupaktus,  and  500  I\Icsse- 

niaii  iioplile«. 

JMikostratus  did  his  best  to  allay  the  furiotis  excitement  prevailing, 
and  to  persuade  the  people  to  use  their  victory  with  modcnitioh. 
Under  his  auspices  a  convention  of  amnesty  and  pe:ice  was  concluded 
between  the  contending  parties,  save  only  ten  piroclaimed  individuals, 
tlie  most  violent  oligarchs,  vvlio  were  to  be  tried  as  ringleaders. 
These  men  of  course  soon  disappeared,  so  that  tiiere  Avould  have 
been  no  trial  at  all,  Avhich  seems  to  have  been  what  Kikostratus 
desired.  At  the  same  time  an  alliance  oifensive  and  defensive  was 
established  between  ivorkyra  and  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  admiral 
was  then  on  the  point  of  departing,  Avhen  the  Ivorkyriean  leaders 

entreated  him  to  leave  with  them,  for  greater  safety,. five  ships  out 

of  his  little  fleet  of  twelve — offering  him  five  of  their  own  triremes 
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instead.    Notwithstanding  tlie  peril  of  this  proposition  to  himself, 

Kikostratus  acceded  to  it;  and  the  K;orkyra3ans,  preparing  the  five 
ships  to  be  sent  along  with  him,  began  to  enroll  among  the  crews  the 
nauics  of  their  princ'ipal  enenues.  To  the  latter  this  presented  the 
ap[)earance  of  sending  them  to  Athens,  which  they  accoimtcd  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Under  such  impression  they  took  refuge  as  suppli- 
ants in  the  temple  of  Dioskuri,  where  Nikostratus  went  to  visit  them, 
and  triecl  to  reassure  them  by  the  promise  that  nothing  was  intended 
against  their  personal  safety.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy 
tiiem,  and  as  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  serve,  the  Korkyra?an 
Demos  began  to  suspect  treachery.  They  took  arms  again,  searched 
the  houses  of  the  recusants  for  arms,  and  were  bent  on  putting  some 

of  them  to  death,  if  Nikostratus  had  not  taken  them  under  his  pro- 
lection.  The  principal  men  of  the  defeated  party,  to  the  number  of 
about  400,  now  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  and  sacred  ground  of 
Here;  upon  which  the  leaders  of  the  people,  afraid  that  in  this 
inviolable  position  they  might  still  cause  further  insurrection  in  the 
city,  opened  a  negotiation  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  be  ferried 
across  to  the  little  island  immediately  opposite  to  the  Ilerieum;  where 
they  w^ere  kept  under  w^atch,  with  provisions  regularly  transmitted 
across  to  them  for  four  days. 

At  the  end  of  these  four  days,  while  the  uneasiness  of  the  popular 
leaders  still  continued,  and  Nikostratus  still  adjourned  his  departure, 
a  new  phase  opened  in  this  melancholy"  drama.  The  Peloponnesian 
fleet  under  Alkidas  arrived  at  the  road  of  Sybota  on  the  opposite 
mainlancl — fifty-three  triremes  in  number,  sin'^ce  the  fort}"  triremes 
brouglit  back  from  Ionia  had  been  re-enforced  by  thirieen  more  from 
Leuk7is  and  Ambrakia.  Moreover,  the  Laceda^moniims  had  sent 
down  Brasidas  as  advising  companion— himself  wortli  moie  than  the 
new  thirteen  triremes,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  supersede  Alkidas, 
instead  of  bringing  nothing  but  authority  to  advise.  Despising  the 
small  squadron  of  Nikostratus,  then  at  Naupaklus,  the  Spartans 
w^ere  only  anxious  to  deal  wdth  Ivorkyra  before  re-enforcements  should 
arrive  frc)m  Athens;  but  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  ships  of  Alkidas, 

after  their  disastrous  voyage  home,  oecasioiied  an  unfortunate  delay. 

When  lliL*  Peloi)onncsiaii  fleet  v>'as  s(>en  approaching  from  ^^ybota  at 
break  of  dav,  the  confusion  at  Koikyra  was  unspeakable.  The 
Demos  and  the  newly  emancipated  slaves  were  agitated  alike  by  the 
late  lerrrible  combat  and  bv  fear  of  the  invaders— the  oligarchical 
partv,  though  defeated  v/as  siill  present,  forming  a  considerable 
mino'/itv— and  the  tovjn  was  half-burnt.  Amidst  such  elements  of 
trouble,' there  was  little  aiitliority  to  command,  and  still  less  coiili- 
deiice  or  vallingness  to  obey.  Plenty  of  triremes  were  indeed  at 
hand,  and  orders  were  given'to  man  sixty  of  thcnn  forthwith — while 
Nikostratus,  the  onlv  man  who  preserved  the  cool  courage  necessary 
for  effective  resistance,  entreated  the  Korkyrcean  leaders  to  proceed 
with  regularity,  and  to  wait  till  all  w^ere  manned,  so  as  to  sail  forth 
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from  the  harhor  in  Ji  body.  He  offered  himself  with  his  twelve 
Athenian  trerenics  to  no   forth  first  alone,  and  occu])y  the  Pelopon- 

ue<^i:iii  fleet,  miiil  theivorkvra'an  sixty  triremes  could  all  come  out  m 
fail  arrav  to  suoporl  him.  He  accordingly  went  iorih  witli  his 
squadroir,  but  tiie  Korkvrk'ans  instead  of  rcllowinii- his  advice,  sent 
iheir  shi'H  out  one  bv  one  and  without  any  selection  of  crews.  Two 
of  them  deserted  ftjrlhwith  to  the  enemy,  while  others  presented  the 
spectacle  of  crews  fighlini;'  amon^  tliemsdves:  even  those  who 
actually  joined   battle   came    up   by   single  ships,   withoilt   the   loast 

order  or  concert.  r     ^ 

The  Pelop(muesians  soon  seeing  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from 
such  enemies,  thouirht  it  sutlicientto  set  twenty  of  then*  ships  against 
the  Korkyra?ans,  wiiile  with  the  remaining  thirty-three  they  moved 
to  contend  with  the  twelve  Athenians.  Nikostralus,  having  plenty 
of  sea-room,  was  not  afraid  of  this  numerical  superiority;  tlic  more  so 
as  two  of  his  twelve  triremes  were  the  picked  vessels  of  the  Athenian 
ivivy— the  Salaminia  and  the  Paralus.  He  took  care  to  avoid  entang- 
lino-  himself  with  the  center  of  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  rowing  about 
Iheir  flanks-  and  as  he  presently  contrived  to  disable  one  of  tlieir 

ehins  by  a  fortunate  blow  with  tho  beak  of  ono  of  his  vcssels,  the 

Peloponnesians  instead  of  attacking  him  with  their  superior  numbers, 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle  and  stood  on  tiic  delcnsive,  as  they 
had  done  in  the  first  coml.at  witli  Fhormio  in  the  middle  ol  the  Gult 
at  Uhium  Xikostratus  (like  Phormio)  rowx'd  round  this  circle,  trying 
to  cause  confusion  by  feigned  approach,  and  waiting  to  see  sonie  of 
the  ships  k)s«  tijcir  plaees  or  run  foul  of  each  other,  so  as  to  altord 
liim  an  opening  for  attack.  And  he  might  perhaps  have  succeeded, 
if  the  remai-iin"-  twentv  Pclopc^nnesian  ships,  seeing  the  proceeding 
and  recoUectin--  with  di'smav  the  success  of  a  similar  maneuver  m  the 
former  battle,  iiad  not  quittVd  the  Korkyra^an  ships,  whose  disorderly 

condition  thev  de^pi^ed,  luul  luistciied  lo  joiii  their  comrades.    The 

whole  fleet  of  litlv-lhree  triremes  now  again  took  the  aggressive,  and 
advanced  to  attark  Nikostratus,  wlio  retreated  before  them,  but  back- 
in"- astern  and  keeping  the  head  of  his  ships  toward  the  enemy.  In  this 
manner  he  succeeded  in  drawing  them  away  from  the  town,  so  as  to 
leave  the  most  of  the  KorkyrcTan  ships  opportunity  for  getting  back 
to  tlie  liarl)or;  while  such  was  the  superior  maneuvering  of  the  Athe- 
nian triremes,  that  the  Pelopoimesians  were  never  able  to  come  up 
witli  him  or  force  him  to  action.  They  returned  back  m  the  evening 
to  Bybota  with  no  greater  triumph  than  their  success  against  the 
Korkynvans  thirteen  of  whose  triremes  they  carried  away  as  prizes. 
It  W'ls  the'e\l)eclation  in  Korkyra  that  they  would  on  the  morrow 

make  a  directs  attack  (wliich  co  dd  hardly  have  failed  of  success)  on 
the  town  and  harbor.  AVe  i^iay  easily  believe  (what  report  altervvard 
Stated)  that  Brasidas  advised  Alkidas  to  this  decisive  proceeding. 
The  Korkyranm  leaders,  more  terrified  than  ever,  tirst  removed  their 
prisoners  from  the  little  island  to  the  Heiiicum,  and  then  tried  to  como 
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to  a  compromise  with  the  oligarchical  party  general  1}',  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  some  effective  and  united  defense.  Thirty  tri- 
remes w^ere  made  ready  and  manned,  wherein  some  even  of  the  oli- 
garchical Korkyrseans  were  persuaded  to  form  part  of  the  crews. 

But  the  slackness  of  Alkidas  proved  their  best  defense.  Instead  of 
coming  straight  to  the  towm,  lie  contented  himself  \vith  landing  in  the 
island  at  some  distance  from  it,  on  the  promontory  of  Leukimne:  after 
ravaging  the  lu'ighboring  lands  for  some  hours,  lie  returned  to  his  sta- 
tion al  Sybota.  Ho  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  ncn'er  again  rettirned: 
for  on  the  very  same  night  the  tire-signals  of  Leukas  telegraphed  to 
hiin  the  approacli  of  the  fleet  under  Eurymedon  from  Athens — sixty 
triremes.  His  only  thought  was  now  for  tiie  escape  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet,  which  was  in  fact  saved  by  this  telegraphic  notice. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  darkness  to  retire  close  along  the  land 
as  far  as  the  isthmus  which  separates  Leukas  from  the  mainland — 
across  which  isthmus  the  ships  were  dragged  by  hand  or  machinery, 
so  that  they  might  not  fall  in  ^vith,  or  be  descried  by,  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  sailing  round  the  Leukadian  promontory.  From  hence  Alki- 
das made  the  best  of  his  way  home  to  Peloponnesus,  leaving  the  Kor- 

kyniiun  oligarchs  to  their  fate. 

That  fate  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  arrival  of  Eur^^me- 
don  opens  a  third  unexpected  transition  in  this  checkered  narrative — 
the  Korkyncan  Demos  passing,  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  from 
intense  alarm  and  helplessness  to  elate  and  irresistible  masteiy.  In 
the  bosom  of  Greeks,  and  in  a  population  seemingly  amongst  the  least 
refined  of  all  Greeks — including  too  a  great  many  slaves  just  emanci- 
pated against  the  will  of  their  masters,  and  of  course  the  liercest  and 
most  discontented  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  island — such  a  chan2:e  A^as 
but  too  sure  to  kindle  a  thirst  for  revenge  almost  ungovernable,  as 
the  only  compensation  for  foregone  terror  and  suifering. 

As  soon  as  the  Peloponneslaii  fleet  was  known  to  have  fled  and 

that  of  Eurymedon  was  seen  approaehing,  the  Korkyrrcan  leaders 
brought  into  the  town  the  500  ]\[essenian  hoplites  who  had  hitherto 
been  encamped  without;  thus  providing  a  resource  against  any  last 
effort  of  despair  on  the  part  of  their  interior  enemies.  Next,  the 
thirty  ships  recenlly  manned — and  lield  ready  in  the  harbor  facing 

the  continent,  to  go  out  against  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  but  now  no 
longer  needed — were  ordered  to  sail  round  to  the  other  or  Hyllaic 
harbor.  Evxmi  while  they  were  thus  sailing  round,  some  obnoxious 
men  of  the  defeated  parly,  being  seen  in  public,  were  slain.  But  when 
the  ships  arrived  at  the  H^'llaic  harbor,  and  the  crews  were  disem- 
barked, a  more  wdiolesale  massacre  was  perpetrated,  by  piitting  to 
death  those  individuals  of  the  oligarchieal  faetion  who  liad  been  per- 
suaded on  the  day  before  to  go  aboard  as  part  of  the  crews.  Then 
came  the  fate  of  tliose  suppliants,  about  400  in  number,  who  had  been 
brought  back  from  the  islet  opposite,  and  were  still  under  sanctuary, 
in  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Heraeum.     It  w^as  proposed  to  them  to 
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c^uit  sanctuary  and  ^tanathch-  trial      Fm^^^^^ 

sacred  ground;  ^^  "  .  J'LUll!^  ^HiViion  or  tl.e  sword  of  tl>cir  enemies, 
dying  by  Iheir  own   .an  lb    ",*';'\^'''J'\,*^e  trees  s^nrrounding  the  tem- 

to  the  niaiulaiul ;  a  hi k'  lllObt  ^  "^'<?',;\""' .„  .^,,,i   ,Ueir  .leath-wounds 

^vhevcver  11K.V  could  b^^^^^^^^^^ 

even  on  the  aliai  iiscii     oiii<  .  .  u  j.  „„„.f^yrerg 

drasr-ed  away  from  it  by  ;?'1''''«\,  ,^'\°  ;?,(;';V       nvsus,  refrained 

starve,  as  *1  '^.^''^.V,  u  ,vas    |-('  fcrorilv  of  tlie  time,  that  in  one  case  a 
ing  Pausanias      hucu  \.as  l''  -  ^  '"'     ^  ,    j,,^  oli-arehical  party 

father  slew   his  own  son      It  was     "•;  '?  " '^'^ !^'^  ^,,^^  ^Iso  openecf, 

wUhout  any  appa'"'^  av  '!)     1    c^  n  r  1  cr  reason  hereafter  to  appro- 

a,;;aia  Thueydidcs  ^''f  nn--ts  our  cunoB.tj^    A\  e  o"      I'-'.^f-m 
lini  Hint  llie  ohirarclucul  ^^''^s  wIk.  nad  tsc.i>cu  to 
were  .strong  enough  to  got  P'f  ^:^«'""  "\.  .'^  K  a«    he  exiltS  from 
the  territory  there  belonging  to  ^\';?''''{'\^.t^,i'     asters  of  the 
•     games  and  3iitylcuu  became  more  oi  loss  compicicij  raas,iL 


i 


favor,  aiul  tlie\^v;ere  reduced  to  their  own  resources.  After  iiarass- 
iiig  for  sonic  time  tlie  Korkyra3ans  in  the  island  l)y  predatory  iucur- 

sious,  so  as  to  produce  considt^rable  dearth  aii<l  distress,  they  at 
length  collected  a  Ijand  or  Epirotic  mercenaries,  pas.sed  over  to  the 
island,  and  there  establi.shed  a  fortiliid  posiiion  on  the  niountriiii 
called  Isroue,  not,  far  from  the  city,  ilavini!:  burnt  their  ves.seis  in 
order  to  cut  oir  all  hopes  of  retreat,  they  niaint:ilned  themselves  for 

near  two  yeais  by  a  system  of  raviige  and  plunder  which  intlicled 
great  misery  ou  the  island.  Tijis  was  a  frequent  v/ay  wliereby,  of 
old,  invaders  wore  out  and  mastered  a  city,  the  walls  of  whicii  they 
found  impreL;nable.  The  uitimate  fate  of  \hese  occupants  of  Islone, 
which  belongs  to  a  future  chapier,  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  close 
suitable  to  the  bloody  drama  yet  unlinishiMl  in  Korkyra. 

Such  a  drama  could  not  be  acted  ni  an  impt)rtant  city  belongino^  to 
the  Greek  name,  without  producing  a  deep  and  extensive  impression 
throughout  all  the  other  cities.  And  Tluicydides  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  it  to  give  a  sort  of  general  sketch  of  Grecian  politics  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  violence  of  civil  discord  in  each  city,  aggra- 
vated by  foreign  war,  and  by  the  contending  eiforts  of  Athens  and 

Sparta — the  former  espousing  the  democralical  ])arty  everywhere; 
the  latter,  the  oligarchical.  The  Korkyra^au  sedition  was  the  lirst 
case  in  wdiich  these  two  causes  of  political  antipathy  and  e.xaspera- 
tion  were  seeu  acting  with  full  united  force,  and  where  Wie  maligniiy 
of  sentiment  and  demoralization  flowing  from  such  a  uni(jn  was  seen 

without  disguise.    The  picture  drawn  by  Tluicydides  of  moral  and 

political  feeling  under  these  influences,  will  ever  remain  memorrible. 
jis  the  work  of  an  analyst  and  a  philo.sopher.  He  has  conceived  and 
described  the  perveriing  causes  with  a  spii'it  of  genei'aiizaiion  vvliich 
renders  these  two  chapters  hardly  less  api)licable  to  other  political 
societies  far  distant  both  iu  time  and  place  (especially,  under  many 
points  of  view,  to  Fiance  between  1789  and  1799)  than  to  Greece  in 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  cia.  The  deadly  bitterness 
infused  into  intestine  party  contests  by  the  accomi)anying  dangers  of 
foreign  war  and  intervention  of  foreign  enemies— the  nuitunl  fears 
•between  political  rivals,  where  each  thinks  that  tlie  other  will  forestall 

liiin  in  slrikini^'  a  inorlal  blow,  and  where  con.siitutional  maxims  iiave 

ceased  to  carrv  authority  cither  as  restraint  or  as  protection— the 
superior  popularity  of  the  man  Avho  is  most  forward  with  the  sword, 
or  who  runs  down  his  enemies  in  the  most  nunieasurcd  language, 
coupled  v/itli  the  disposition  to  treat  botii  prudence  iu  action  and 
candor  in  speech  as  if  it  ^vere  nothing  but  treachery  or  cowardice-— 
th^  exclusive  regard  to  party  ends,  with  the  reckless  adoption,  and 
even  admiring  preference,  of  fraud  or  violence  as  the  most  elTectual 
means— the  loss  of  respect  for  legal  authority  as  w^ell  as  of  confidence 
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in  private  agreement,  and  tlie  surrender  even  of  blood  and  friendship 
to  the  overruling  ascendency  of  party-ties— the  perversion  of  orduiary 
morality,  bringing  with  it  altered  signification  of  all  the  common 
words  importing  blame  or  approbation— the  unnatural  predominance 
of  the  ambitious  and  contentious  passions,  overpowering  in  men's 
minds  all  real  public  objects,  and  equalizing  for  the  time  the  better 
and  the  worse  cause,  by  taking  hold  of  deniocrncy  on  one  side,  and 
aristocracy  on  the  other,  as  mere  pretenses  to  f^anctify  personal 
triumph— all  these  gloomy  social  phenomena,  here  indicate  d  by  the 
histoiian-  have  their  causes  deei>ly  seat( d  in  the  human  mind,  and 

are  likelv  unless  the  basos  of  oonstitutloinil  morality  shall  come  to 

be  laid  more  surely  and  firmlv  than  they  have  hitlierlo  been,  to  recur 
from  time  to  time,  under  diverse  modilicalious,  "so  long  as  human 
nature  shall  be  the  same  as  it  is  now,"  to  use  the  language  of  Thu- 
cvdides  himself.  He  has  described,  witli  fidelity  not  inferior  to  his 
sketch  of  the  pestilence  at  Athens,  the  symptoms  of  a  certain  morbid 
political  condition,  wherein  the  vehemence  of  intestine  conflict, 
instead  of  being  kept  within  such  limits  as  consists  with  the  main- 
tenance of  one  societv  among  the  contending  parties,  becomes  for  the 
time  inflamed  and  poisoned  with  all  the  unscrupulous  hostility  of 
foreign  war   chietly  from  actual  alliance  between  parlies  within  tlie 

^tate^and  foreiiinm  without.  In  folio ^vinJi•  the  impressive  descrip- 
tion of  the  historian,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  general  state  of 
manners  in  his  time,  especially  the  cruellies  lolcialed  by  the  laws  of 
war  as  compared  with  that  greater  hunKuiity  and  respect  for  lite 
wiuchhas  o-iown  up  during  the  last  two  centuries  in  modern  Europe. 
And  we  ha'\'e  furtlier  so  recollect  that  if  he  had  been  describing  the 
effects  of  political  fury  among  Carthaginians  and  Jev;s,  instead  of 
amono-  Ids  contemporarv  Greeks,  he  wcmld  have  added  to  his  list  of 
horrors    mutilation,   crucifixion,   and  other  retinements  on   simple 

murder.  ,        ,  .1  v     *• 

The  hmo-nao'e  of  Thucvdides  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a  generalization 
and  conenitralion  of  phenomena   which   he   had   observed  among 

different  commnnities,  than  as  bolonging  to  any  one  of  thorn.  I  do 
not  believe— what  a  superficial  reading  of  his  opening  words  might 
at  first  su'^-o-est- that  the  bloodshed  in  Koikyra  was  onl}'  the  eiu'liest, 
but  bv  ncnneans  the  worst,  of  a  series  of  similar  horrors  spread  over 
the  Gmdan  world.  The  facts  stated  in  his  own  history  sufhce  to 
show  tluit  thouuii  the  same  causes  uhich  worked  upon  this  unfor- 
tunate island  becatne  disseminated  and  produced  analogous  mischiefs 
throuohout  manv  otiier  communities,  yet  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  it 
was  the  lirst,  so  it  was  al-o  the  worst  and  most  aggravated  in  point 
of  intensirv.'  Fortuniitelv  the  account  of  Thucydides  enables  us  to 
understand  it  from  be-iinninir  to  end,  and  to  appreciate  the  degree  of 
guilt  of  the  various  p:u'{ies  implicated,  which  we  can  seldom  do  with 
certaintv  because  when  once  the  interchange  of  violence  has  begun, 
the  feclin'o-s  arising  out  of  the  contest  itself  presently  overpower  in  the 
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mindfs  of  both  parties  the  original  cause  of  disputG,  aS  wcll  nS  all 
scruples  as  to  fitness  of  means.  Unjustifiable  acts  in  abundance  are 
committed  bv  both,  and  in  comparing  the  two,  we  arc  often  obliged 
to  employ  the  emphatic  language  which  Tacitus  uses  respecting  Otho 
and  Yitellius— "deteriorem  fore,  quisquis  vicisset"— of  two  bad  luen 
all  that  the  Roman  world  could  foresee  was,  that  the  victor,  which- 
soever he  was,  would  prove  the  worst. 

But  in  regard  to  the  Korkvrrean  revolution,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
moie  discriininating  (-riticism/  We  see  that  it  is  from  the  beginning 
the  work  of  a  sellish  oligarchical  party,  playing  the  game  of  a  foreign 
enemy   and  the  worst  and  most  ancient  enemy,  of  the  island— aim- 

ino.  to  subvert  tlie  exlstinir  democracy  and  acquire  power  for  tliem- 
seFves  and  ready  to  employ  Jiny  measure  of  fraud  or  violence  for 
the  attainment  of  these  olijects.  While  the  democracy  which  they 
attack  is  piirelv  defensive  and  conserva.tive,  the  oligarchical  movers, 
haviu"-  tried  fair  means  in  vain,  arc  the  first  to  employ  foul  means, 
whiciriatter  they  find  retorted  with  greater  effect  against  themselves. 
They  set  the  example  of  judicial  prosecution  against  Pehhias,  for 
the  destruction  of  a  political  antagonist;  in  the  use  of  this  same 
weapon  he  proves  more  than  a  match  for  them,  and  employs  it  to 
their  ruin.  Next,  they  pass  to  the  use  of  the  dagger  in  the  senate- 
hou^^e  ao-ainst  him  aiuriiis  immediate  fellow-leaders,  and  to  the  whole- 
sale application  of  the  Kword  apinst  the  democracy  generally.    The 

Korkyriean  Demos  are  thus  thrown  upon  the  delensive.  Instead  of  the 
affections  of  ordinarv  life,  all  the  most  intense  anti-social  sentiments 
—fear  pu"-nacity,  hatred,  vengeance— obtain  unqualified  p()ssession 
of  their  bosoms;' cxaugerated  too  through  the  fluctuations  of  victory 
and  defeat,  successively  brought  by  Nikostratus,  Alkidas,  and  Eurvm- 
cdon.  Their  conduct  as  victors  is  such  as  we  shotdd  expect  under 
such  maddening  cireum^ianees,  from  coarse  men  mingled  with  liber- 
ated slaves.  It  is  vindictive  and  murderous  in  the  extreme,  not 
without  faithless  breach  of  assurances  given.  But  we  must  remem- 
b-^r  that  they  are  driven  to  stand  upon  their  defense,  and  that  all 

tlr^r  energies  arc  indispensable  to  make  that  defense  successful. 

They  are  provoked  by  an  agun'cssion  no  less  guilty  in  the  end  than  m 
the  means— an  aggression,  too,  the  more  gratuitous,  because,  it  we 
look  at  the  state  of  the  island  at  the  time  when  the  oligarch ic^d  cap- 
tives were  restored  from  Corinth,  there  was  no  pretense  for  alhrmmg 
that  it  had  suffered,  or  was  suffering,  any  loss,  hardship,  or  disgrace 
from  its  alliance  with  Athens.  These  oligarchical  insurgents  find 
the  island  in  a  state  of  securitv  and  traiuiuillity,  since  the  war 
imposed  upon  it  little  necessity  foi'  effort.  They  plunge  it  into  a  sea 
of  bW)od  with  enormities  as  well  as  suffering  on  both  sides,  which 
end  at  lem^lh  in  their  own  complete  extermination.  Our  compassion 
for  their  linal  misery  must  not  hinder  us  from  appreciating  the 
behavior  whereby  it  was  earned. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  this  time,  we  shall  have  occasion 
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to  recount  two  political  movements  in  Athens  similar  in  principle 
and  general  result  to  this  Korkynean  revolution;  exhibiting  oligar- 
chical conspirators  against  an  existing  and  conservative  democracy — 
with  this  conspiracy  at  tirst  successful,  but  afterwards  put  down, 
and  the  J3enios  again  restored.  The  contrast  between  Athens  and 
Korkvra  under  such  circumstances  will  be  found  higldy  instructive, 

osiu'eially  in  regard  to  the  Deiuus  both  in  the  hours  of  defeat  and  in 

those  of  Victory.  It  Avill  then  be  seen  Jiow  much  the  habit  of  active 
participation  in  political  and  judicial  affairs — of  open,  conflicting 
discussion,  discharging  the  malignant  passions  by  way  of  speech, 
and  followed  by  appeal  to  the  vote — of  having  constantly  present,  to 
the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  his  character  of  Ddviist  or  Ekklcsiast, 
the  conditions  of  a  pacific  society,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  a 
constitutional  majority — how  much  all  these  circumstances,  brought 
home  as  they  were  at  Athens  more  than  in  any  other  democracy  to 
the  feelings  of  individuals,  contributed  to  soften  the  instincts  of 
intestine  violence  and  revenge,  even  under  veiy  great  provocation. 
But  the  case  of  Korlvvra,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens,  different  in  so 

many  respects,  conspire  to  illustrate  another  truth  of  much  impor- 
tance in  Grecian  history.  l>olh  of  them  show  how  false  and  impu- 
dent wxre  the  pretentions  set  up  by  the  rich  and  great  men  of  the 
various  Grecian  cities,  to  sujK'rior  morality,  superior  intelligence, 
and  greater  litness  for  using  honorably  and  beneficially  the  powxu'S 
of  government,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  citizens.  Though  the 
Grecian  oligarchies,  exercisitig  x^owerful  sway  over  fashion,  and 
more  especially  over  the  meaning  of  words,  bestowed  upon  them- 
selves the  appellation  of  *Mhe  best  men,  the  honorable  and  good,  the 
elegant,  the  superior,"  etc.,  and  attached  to  those  without  their  own 
circle  epitliets  of  a  contrary  tenor,  implying  low  moral  attributes — no 

sueh  dilfercnce  will  be  found  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  Grecian  his- 
tory. Abundance  of  infirmity,  with  occasioiud  bad  passions,  was 
doubtless  liable  to  work  upon  the  people  genendly,  often  corrupting 
and  misguiding  even  the  Athenian  democracy,  the  best  apparently  of 
all  the  democracies  in  Greece.  But  after  all,  the  rich  and  great  men 
were  only  a  part  of  the  people,  and  taking  them  as  a  class  (apart 
from  honorable  individual  exceptions)  by  no  nieans  the  best  part.  If 
exempted  by  their  position  from  ^ome  of  the  vices  which  beset  smal- 
ler and  poorer  men,  they  imbibed  from  tha.t  same  position  an 
unmeasured  self-importance — and  an  excess  of  personal  ambition  as 
well  as  of  personal  appetite — jxculiar  to  thcni.vclves,  not  less  anti- 
social in  tendency,  and  operating  upon  a  nnich  grander  scale.  To  the 
prejudices  and  superstitions  belonging  to  the  age,  they  were  no  way 
superior,  con.5idering  them  as  a  class;  while  their  animosities  among 
one  another,  virulent  and  unscrupulous,  were  among  the  foremost 
causes  of  misfortune  in  Grecian  commonwealths.  Indeed  many  of 
the  most  exceptionable  acts  committed  by  the  democracies,  consisted 
in  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools  of  one  aristocrat 
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for  the  ruin  of  another.  Of  the  intense  party -selfishness  which  char- 
acterized them  as  a  body,  sometimes  exaggerated  into  the  strongest 
anti-popular  antipathv,  as  we  see  in  the  famous  oligarchical  oath 
cited  by  Aristotle— we  shall  find  many  illustrations  as  ^ve  advance  in 
the  history,  but  none  more  striking  than  this  Korkyrsean  revolution. 


CHAPTER  LI.        •  .         ^ 

FROM   TIIE    TROUBLES  IN    KORKYRA,    IN    THE    FIFTH  YEAR    OF  THE 
TELOPONNESIAN   WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE  END   OF  THE   SIXTH  YEAR. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  troubles  of  Korkyra  occm'red,  ISTikias 
the  Athenian  general  conducted  an  armament  against  the  rocky 
island  of  Minok.  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Megara, 
and  was  occupied  by  a  Megarian  fort  and  garrison.  The  narrow 
channel,  which  separated  it  from  the  Megarian  port  of  INissea  and 

formed  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  was  defended  by  two  towers  pro- 
iecting  out  from  Nisoea,  which  Nikias  attacked  and  destroyed  by 
means^of  battering  machines  from  his  ships.  He  thus  cut  off  Mmoa 
from  communication  on  that  side  with  the  Megarians,  and  fortihed 
it  on  the  other  side,  where  it  communicated  with  the  maudand  by  a 
lacroon  bridged  over  with  a  causwaj^.  Minoa,  thus  becoming  thor- 
oughly insulated,  w^as  more  completely  fortified  and  made  an  Atlie- 
uiali  possession;  since  it  was  eminently  convenient  to  keep  tip  an 
effective  blockade  against  the  Megarian  harbor,  which  the  Athenians 
had  hitherto  done  only  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Salamis. 

Th0U"-li  Nikias,  son  of  Nickeratus,  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
spicuous in  public  life,  and  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  once 
Strategus  along  with  Perikles,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Thucydides  intToduces  him  to  our  notice.  He  was  now^  one  of  the 
Stratcn  or  generals  of  the  commonwealth,  and  appears  to  have 
enioyed  on  the  whole,  a  greater  and 'more  constant  personal  esteem 
than  anv  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the  present  time  down  to  his  death. 
In  wealth  and  in  family,  he  ranked  among  the  first  class  of  Atheni- 
ans- in  political  character,  Aristotle  placed  him,  together  with  Thu- 
cvd'ides  son  of  Melesias  and  Theramenes,  above  all  other  names  in 
Athenian  history— seemingly  even  above  Perikles. 

Such  a  criticism,  from  'Aristotle,  deserves  respectful  attention, 
though  the  facts  l)efore  us  completely  belle  so  lofty  an  estirnate.  It 
marks,  however,  the  position  occupied  by  Nikias  in  Athenian  poli- 
tics as  the  principal  person  of  what  mav  be  called  the  oligarchical 
party  succeeding  Kitnon  and  Thucydides,  and  preceding  Thera- 
menes In  lookina-  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  party  contin- 
ued to  subsist,  we  ^shall  see  that  during  the  interval  between  Thucy- 
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dides  (son  of  j\Iclesias)  and  IS'ikias,  llie  dcmocratical  forms  had 

acquired  such  confirmed  ascendency  that  it  would  not  liave  suited 
the  purpose  of  any  politician  to  hetray  evidence  of  positive  hostility 
to  them,  prior  to  tiie  Silician  expedition  and  the  great  em])anassment 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  wliich  arose  .out  of  that  disaster. 
After  that  change,  tlie  Athenian  oligarchs  became  em.holdened  and 
aggressive,  so  tliat  ^ve  shall  tiiul  Theramenes  among  the  chief  con- 
s})irators  in  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred.  ButNikias  repre- 
sents the  oligru'chieal  party  in  its  previous  state  of  quiescence  and 
torpidity,  accommodating  itself  to  a  so^er^ign  ddnccrjicy,  vrd  exst- 
ing  in  tlie  form  of  common  sentiment  rather  tlian  of  common  pur- 
pities.     And  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  tlie  real  temper  of  the 

Athenian  peoi^le,  that  a  man  of  this  character,  known  as  an  oligarch 
but  not  feared  as  such,  and  doing  his  duty  sincerely  to  the  democracy, 
should  have  remained  until  his  death  the  moi^t  esteemed  and  influen- 
tial man  in  the  city. 

Nikias  was  a  man  of  even  mediocrity,  in  intellect,  in-  education,  and 
in  oratory:  forward  in  liis  military  duties,  and  not  only  personally 
courageous  in  the  Held,  btit  hitherto  found  comi)clent  as  a  general 
imder  ordinary  circumstances:  assiduous,  too,  in  the  discharge  of  all 
])olitical  duties  at  home,  especially  in  the  post  of  ^^tratcgus  or  one  of 
the  ten  generals  of  the  state,  to  which  he  was  frequently  chosen  and 
rechosen.  Of  the  many  valuable  qualities  com.bined  in  his  ])redeces- 
por  Periklcs,  the  recollection  of  \vhoni  w  as  yet  fresh  in  the  Athenian 
mind,  Nikias-  possessed  two,  on  which,  most  of  all,  his  influence 
nested — tlu)ugh,  properly  speaking,  that  influence  belongs  to  tlie  sum 
total  of  his  character,  and  not  to  any  special  attributes  in  it:  First, 
he  was  thoroughly  incorruptible  as  to  pecuniary  gains — a  quality  so 
rare  in  Grecian  public  men  of  all  the  cities,  that  when  a  man  buce 
became  notorious  for  pos-^essing  it,  he  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
trust  than  any  superiority  of  intellect  could  have  bestowed  upon 
him:  next,  he  adopted  the  Periklean  viewMis  to  the  necessity  of  a 
conservative  or  stationary  foreign  policy  for  Athens,  avoiding  new 
acquisitions  at  a  distance,  adventurous  risks,  or  provocation  to  fresh 
enemies.  With  this  important  point  of  analogy  there  were  at  the 
same  time  material  differences  between  them  even  in  regard  to  for- 
eign policy.  Perikleswas  a  conservative,  resolute  againsrsubmitting 
to  loss  or  abstraction  of  em]nre,  but  at  the  same  time  refraining  from 
aggrandi/XMuent:  Nikias  was  in  policy  faint-hearted,  averse  to  ener- 
getic effort  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  disposed  not  only  to  main- 
tain peace,  but  even  to  purchase  it  by  considerable  sacrifices. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  the  leading  champion  of  the  conservative 
party  of  his  day,  always  powerful  at  Athens:  and  as  he  w^as  con- 
stantly familiar  with  the  details  and  actual  course  of  public  aflfairs, 
capable  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  cautious  and  prudential  point  of 

view,  and  enjoving  \inquallfied  credit  for  nonest  purposes— his  value 
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as  a  permanent  counselor  was  steadily  recognized,  even  though  ia 
particular  cases  his  counsel  might  not  be/o'fO"f<i     _ 

Besides  these  two  main  points,  which  Isiliias  had  in  common  with 
Perikles   he  was  perfect  in  the  use  of  minor  and  collateral  modes  ot 
staudin.r  well  with  the  people,  wliich  that  great  man  had  taken  but 
little  pains  to  practice.      While  Perikles  attached  h.mselt  o  Asj^asm, 
whose  splendid  qualities  did  not  redeem,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
either  her  foreim  oris,'iM  or  her  unchastity,  the  domestic  habits  of 
Nikias  appear  to  have  been  strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  ot  Athe- 
nian deconnn.     Perikles  was  surrounded  by  philosophers,  Is  ikias  by 
prophets— whose  advice  was  necessary  both  as  a  consolation  to  his 
reinSnenl  and  as  a  guide  to  his  intelligence  under  d.thculties.  One 
of  them  was  constantly  in  his  service  and  conlidence,  and  his  con- 
due     applvrs   to  have  been   sensibly  ailected    by  the   dlffereuce  0 
c  miacTr  between  one  prophet  and  another,  just  as  the  governmen 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  other  Catholic  Pnnces,  has  been  modihd  b    the 


m^.n.  each  in  his  turn,  throughout  olUer  c>t,es  o^J'  ---  sDlendor 
Atliensl  which  fell  to  his  lot  were  perfornu'd  with  sach  sp  enaoi. 
munificence,  and  good  taste,  as  to  procure  (o.    "- "'^j-^'^;^,;'^  «; 
miuins-  and  so  much  above  his  predecessors  as  to  b^i  ionir  reme  n- 

wd  and  e^ctolled.    Mo.t  of  tlio.«  litiirgios  were  couhccteil  wi  h  the 

rencWoufservice  of  th.  stale,  so  that  Nikias,  by  li'\™=*""«[  «f  P?[,: 
forming  them,  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  honor  ol  the  gods  at    lu, 
saii^  tiTn«  tint  he  laid  up  for  himself  a  store  of  popularity.    Mou-- 
over  t  ^re  n  4able  caution  and  timidity-aot  before  an  enemy, 
but  ia  reference  to  his  own  fellow-citizens-which  marked  his  char- 
acter   rendered  him  pre-eminently  scrupulous  as  to  giving  offense  OS- 
Sng  personal  enemies.     While  his  demeanor  toward  the  poon^r 
Sns  -euerally  was  equal  and  conciliating,  the  presents  which  he 
m  de  w're  numerous,  both  to  gain  friends  and  to  silence  assa.lan  s^ 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  various  bullies,  wuoni  the  comic 
wHte  s  turn  0  Lva,  made  their  profit  out  of  this  suscepUb.lity.  But 
mint  assuredlv  Nikias  as  a  public  man,  though  lie  mign    occasion, 
dly  be  cheated  out  of  money,  profited  greatly  by  reputation  thu* 

""Xe  expenses  unavoidable  in  such  a  career,  combined  with  strict 
pe^ual  honesty,  could  not  have  been  defraud  except  .by  anothe 
miilitv  which  ought  not  to  count  as  discreditable  to  Ivikias,  though 
h  thi^'too,  he  stood  distinguislied  from  Perikles.  He  was  a  care  ui 
and  d' iff-nt  m^.ney-gette  •;  a  speculator  in  the  sdver-mines  of  Laii- 
rium  id'p:vpriek  of  one  tf  )usand  slaves,  whom  he  let  out  lor 
work  in  the.u,  receiving  a  fixed  sum  per  head  for  each.     The  super- 
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intcndinix  slaves  who  managed  the  details  of  tliis  business  were  men 
of  o-reat  ability  and  liigli  pecuniary  value.  Most  of  the  wealth  of 
Kikias  was  held  in  tlus'^Form,  aiul  not  in  liw.dod  property.  Jud<ring 
by  wliat  remain!^  to  u«  of  tlie  eoinlc  autljors,  this  nmst  have  been 
considered  as  a  pi-rfeetly  gentleinanhke  way  of  making  money:  for 
while  they  abound  with  derision  of  the  leather-dresser  Kleon,  the 
lamp-maker  ilvpei  bolus,  and  the  vegetable-selling  mother  to  whom 
Euripides  owes  his  birth,  wc  hear  nothing  from  them  in  disparagc- 
meni  of  the  slave-letter  Nikias. 

The  degree  to  whieh  the  latter  was  thus  oceupied  witli  the  care  of 
his  private  fortune,  together  with  the  general  nioderailoii-of  his  tem- 
per, mrule  jum  often  wish  to  abstract  Idmself  from  pu])iie  duty.  But 
sueii  muanbitious  reluctance,  rare  among  \hv,  public  ni'-i  of  the  day, 
rather  made  the  Athenians  more  anxious  to  put  him  forward  and 
retain  his  services.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pentakosiomedi nun  and  the 
Hippcis,  the  two  richest  classes  in  Athens,  he  was  one  of  themselves 
—and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man,  as  being  so  little  open  to  reproach 
or  cahunny,whom  thev  could  oppose  to  the  leather-dressers  and  lamp- 
makers,  who  ofleu  out-talked  them  in  the  public  assend)ly.  The 
hoplites,  ^vho  despised  Kleon — and  did  not  much  regard  even  the 
brave,  hardy,  and  soldierlike  Lamaelnis,  because  he  happened  to  be 
poor — respected  in  Nikias  the  union  of  weahl)  and  family  Avith  hon- 
esty, coura2:e,  and  carefulness  in  command.  1'he  maritime  and 
trading  nuiltitude  esteemed  him  as  ji  decorous,  honest,  religious  gen- 
tleman, who  gave  splendid  ehorngies,  treated  tl:e  poorest  men  Avitli 
consideration,  and  never  turned  the  public  service  into  a  job  for  his 
own  profit— who,  nioreover,  if  he  possessed  no  coinmaiuling  quali- 
ties, so  as  to  give  to  liis  advice  imperative  and  irresistible  authority, 
was  yet  alw^l}'s  worthy  of  being  consulted,  and  a  steady  safeguard 
againr^t  public  mischief.  Before  the  fatal  Sicilian  expedition,  he  had 
never  comrnaiuled  on  any  ver^^  serious  or  diiticult  eiUerprise;  but 
what  he  had  done  had  been  accomplished  successfully;  so  that  he 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  fortuntite  as  well  as  a  prudent  com- 
man'der.  He  appears  to  have  acted  as  proxeuus  to  the  Laccchemo- 
nians  at  Athens;  probably  by  his   own   choice,  and  among  several 

others. 

The  first  half  of  the  political  life  of  Nikias— after  the  tmie  when 
he  rose  to  enjov  full  consideration  in  Atliens,  being  idready  of 
mature  arre— was'^in  opposition  to  Kleon;  the  last  half,  in  opposition 
to  Alkibiades.  To  cmi)loy  terms  Avhieh  are  not  suitable  to  the  Athe- 
nian democracy,  but  which  yet  bring  to  view  Die  dilTerence  inter.ded 
to  be  noted  better  than  any  others,  Xiklas  was  a  minister  or  minis- 
terial man.  often  actually  exercisirig,  and  always  likely  to  exercise, 
official  functions- Kleon  was  a  man  of  tlie  opposiiion,  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  to  supervise  and  censur(i  ollicial  li.cn  for  th(ir  ])ui>Hc 
conduct.     We  must  divest  these  words  of  t\\u\  r.ccompaniment  which 

they  are  imderslood  to  curry  iu  Engilbh  poliiicul  life— a  standing 
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parliamentary  mijorlty  in  favor  of  one  pu-ty:  Kleon  would  often 
carry  in  thi3  public  assembly  resolutions,  which  his  opponents  Nikias 

and  others  of  lil^e  rank  and  positioa— who  served  in  the  posts  of 
Stratcgus,  ambassador,  and  other  important  oilices  designated  by  the 
genenil  vote — were  obliged  against  their  will  to  execute. 

In  attaining  such  o:liv;es  they  were  assisted  by  the  political  clubs, 
or  established  coaspiracies  (to  translate  the  original  literally)  among 
the  leading  Athenians  to  stand  by  each  other  both  for  acquisition  of 
otHje  and  for  mutual  insurance  under  judicial  trial.  These  clubs,  or 
llji-cerle^,  must  have  played  a'l  important  part  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  Atheinan  politics,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are 
possessed  of  no  details  respecting  them.  We  know  that  in  Athens 
they  were  thoroughl}^  oligarchical  in  disposition — while  equality,  or 
something  near  to  it,  in  rank  and  position,  must  have  been  cf-sential 
to  the  social  harmony  of  the  members.  In  some  towns,  it  appears 
that  such  political  associations  existed  under  the  form  of  gymnasia 
for  the  mutual  exercise  of  the  members,  or  of  syssitia  for  joint  ban- 
quets. At  Athens  they  were  numerous,  and  doubtless  not  habitually 
iu  friendship  with  each  other;  since  the  antipathies  among  diiferent 
oligarchical  men  were  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  union  brought 
about  between  them  at  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  arising  only 
out  of  common  desire  to  put  down  the  democrac}^  lasted  but  a  111(10 
while.  But  the  designation  of  persons  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
Strategus  and  other  principal  offices  greatly  depended  upon  tlicni — • 
as  well  as  the  facility  of  passing  througli  that  trial  of  accountability 
to  which  every  man  was  liable  after  liis  year  of  ofdce.  Nikias,  and 
men  generally  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  helped  by  these  clubs  and 
lending  help  in  their  turn,  composed  what  may  be  called  the  minis- 
ters, or  executive  individual  functionaries  of  Athens:  the  men  who 
acted,  gave  orders  as  to  specific  acts,  and  saw  to  the  execution  of 

that  wliich  the  senjife  and  the  public  assembly  resolved.    Especially 

in  regard  to  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  city,  so  large  and  so 
actively  employed  at  tliis  time,  the  powers  of  detail  possessed  by  tlie 
Strategi  must  have  been  very  great,  and  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
state. 

While  Nikias  was  thus  in  what  mav  be  called  ministerial  function, 
Kleon  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attain  the  same,  but  was 
confined  to  the  inferior  function  of  opposition.  We  shall  s^^e  in  the 
conung  chapter  how  he  became  as  it  were  promoted,  partly  b}^  his 
own  superior  pen(?tration,  partly  by  the  dishonest  artifice  and  mis- 
■judii'ment  of  Nikias  and  other  opponents,  in  the  nifair  of  Sphakteria. 

But  Ills  vocation  was  now  to  find  fault,  to  censure,  to  denounce;  jus 

theater  of  action  was  the  senate,  the  public  assembly,  the  dikasteries; 
his  principal  talent  was  that  of  speech,  in  which  he  must  unfjuestion- 
ably  have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  two  gifts  which 
liad  been  united  in  Perikles — superior  ca])acity  for  spec  ch,  as  well  as 
for  action — were  now  severed,  and  had  fallen,  though  both  in  greatly 
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inferior  degree,  the  one  to  Nikias,  the  other  to  Klcon.  As  an  opposi- 
tion-man, tierce  and  violent  in  temper,  Kleon  was  extremely  formida- 
ble to  all  acting  functionaries;  and  from  liis  infnience  iJi  the  public 
assembly,  he  was  doubtless  the  author  of  many  important  positive 
measures,  thus  going  beyond  the  functions  belonging  to  what  is 
called  opposition.  But  though  the  most  effective  speaker  in  the 
public  assembly,  he  was  not'  for  that  reason  the  most  influential 
person  in  the  democracy.  His  povvers  of  speech  in  fact  stood  out 
the  more  prominently,  because  they  were  found  apart  from  that 
station  and  those  qualities  which  were  considered,  even  at  Al hens, 
all  but  essential  to  make  a  man  a  leader  in  political  life. 

To  understand  the  political  condition  of  Athens  at  this  time,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  take  this  comparison  between  Nikias  and  Kleon, 
and  to  remark,  that  though  the  latter  might  be  a  more  victorious 
speaker,  the  former  was  the  more  guiding  and  inliuential  leader. 
The  points  gained  by  Kleon  were  all  noisy  and  palpable,  sometimes, 
however,  without  doubt,  of  cons!iderable  moment— but  the  course  o-f 
affairs  was  much  more  under  the  direction  of  Nikias. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year  (the  tifih  of  the  v>ar — B.C. 
427)  that  the  Athenians  began  operations  on  a  small  scale  in  Sicily; 
probably  contrary  to  the  advice  both  of  Nikias  and  Kleon,  neither  of 
them  seemingly  favorable  to  these  distant  undertakings.  I  reserve, 
however,  the  series  of  Athenian  measures  in  Sicily — which  afterward 
became  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  state — for  a  depart- 
ment by  themselves.  I  shall  take  them  up  separately,  and  bring 
them  down  to  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  when  1 
reach  the  date  of  that  important  event. 

I3uring  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  epidemic  disorder,  after 

having  intermitted  for  some  time,  resumed  its  ravages  at  Athens,  and 
continued  for  one  whole  year  longer,  to  the  sad  ruin  both  of  the 
strength  and  tlie  comfort  of  the  city.  And  it  seems  thatthis  autumn, 
as  well  as  the  ensuing  summer,  were  distinguished  by  violent  atmo- 
spheric and  terrestrial  disturbance.  Numerous  earthquakes  were 
experienced  at  Athens,  in  Euboea,  iiiBopotia,  especially  near  Orcl.ome- 
nus.  Sudden  waves  of  the  sea  and  unexampled  tides  were  also  felt 
on  the  coast  of  EuboBa  and  I.okris,  and  tlu;  islands  of  Atalante  and 
Peparethus:  the  Athenian  fort  and  one  of  tlie  two  guard  ships  at 
Atalante  were  parliallv  destroyed.     The  earthquakes  produced  one 

eflcct  f:ivoml)le  to  Athens.    ThVy  delenvd  lh(;  Lacedtemonians  from 

invading  Allica.  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  had  alrc;?idy  reached  tlio 
isthnuis  for  that  purpose;  i)ut  repeated  earthquakes  were  looked 
upon  as  an  unfavorable  portent,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

These  earthquakes,  however,  were  not  considered  suflicient  to 
deter  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  foundation  of  Herakleia,  anew 
colony  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylae.  On  this  occasion,  we  hear  of 
a  branch  of  the  Gn  ek  popidation  not  before  mentioned  during  the 
war.     The  coast  north-west  of  the  strait  of  Thermopyhe  was  occu- 
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r>ied  bvthe  tliree  subdivisions  of  the  Malians-Paralu  Ilieres.  and 
^rachinians.     Tliese  latter,  immediately  adjoining  Moun    CEta  on  Us 
uOTtirside-as  well  as  the  Dorians  (the  little  tribe  properly  so  called 
"v  dch  V as  accounted  the  primitive  hearth  of  the  Dorians  generally) 
wioUicd  the  same  mouutain  range  on  the  south-were  both  of 

S  eunu'ra^edand  plundered  bv  ''j^Pr-l^'-J, -°T  Xsriii^Tn- 
i.Ur  Ftoli'ins  on  the  hi":h  lauds  between  them.  At  nisi  uie  ira 
Sl.uSs  were  disposed °to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of 
\t  ;  s  But  not  eeling  safflciently  assured  as  to  the  way  in  which 
s1,e  would  ded  with  them,  they  joined  with  the  Dorians  m  claun.ng 
n  mm  Smr K-  in  fact  t  docs  not  appear  that  Athens,  .possessing 
nav^UupoSy  only  and  being  inferi'ol-  on  laud,  could  have  «.veu 

"'Thfr':^S™ians,  eagerly  embracing  the  opportunity,  deto. 
•  1  fV.  r.i.»nt  'A  ^troncr  colony  ill  this  temptmg  situation.  iUere 
wns  wo  d  T/,  t he^S  boi^S  i^ions  for  .hip-building,  so  that  they 
mfdU  heme  o  ae,!^  r^  a  naval  position  for  altacking.the  ueighbonug 
slud  o7Eub■ea^vhile  the  passage  of  troops  against  tie  sub  ect- 
nS of  Athens'  n  Thrace  would  also  be  facilitated;  the  impractica- 
b  1  tv  of  such  pa"..ge  had  forced  them,  three  years  before,  to  leave 
Pot id-ea  to  its  fate.  A  considerable  body  of  colonists,  Spartans  and 
LaccSnoni 'm  Pcricki,  was  a^^^embled  tin  Jr  tl.  co^^^^^        hr 

?i^r^lS!^i:;^cE^esnorsi;^n;:r«^^^ 

J^-,>t  wHh  such"  Itle  success  in  Ionia  and  at  Korkyra.     Proclamation 
w.     S  her    n  de  to  hfvite  the  junction  of  all  other  Greeks  as  colo- 

^nt  here  snec  ned     Probably  the  distinct  Gxcltision  of  the  AchfP^ans 

muJhav^been  rather  the  continuance  of  ancient  sentiment  than  dic- 
Tted  by  any  pn«e.it  reasons;  since  the  Achceans  were  not  now  pro- 
nounced e  eiuies  of  Sparta.  A  number  of  colon  sts,  sta  ed  as  not 
ressXuiTo  000.  flockcil  to  the  place  having  conhdenc|  in  the  sta- 
hibtv  of  the  colony  under  the  powertul  protection  of  Sparta,  ine 
^o  /town  of  e  circuit,  was  built  and  fortified  under  the  name  of 
Hjr.U  ei-  '•  no  far  ™i  the  site  of  Trachis.  about  two  miles  and  a 
mv  ite  f  om  the  nearest  point  of  the  Maliac  Gu.f,  and  about  double 
?1  at  d' St  n^  f  roni  Uie  stniit  of  Thermopyhe.  Near  to  the  lat  er  a  d 
iofthe  purpose  of  keeping  effective  possession  of  it,  a  port  with  dock 

-l-i=^^S"  ^SSlFir^fSlSonian  protection  .u 

IS  ;mn,s!^n,.n.UhX  management;  while  the  Thes«Jains  to 
wl  om  the  Trachinian  territory  was  tributary,  considered  the  colony 
;\''rencvoIc  men  upon  their  soil.     Anxious  to  PrG^^t  itS  mcr  "ase 
thy  harassed  it  withliostilities  from  tke  first  momen       The  ffitseaa 
assailants  were  also  active  eucmies ;  so  that  lIciaKlcu,  thus  picssea 
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from  without  and  misgoverned  within,  dwindled  down  from  its  orig- 
inal numbers  and  promise,  barely  maiulainiiifr  its  existence.  W  e 
shall  find  it  in  later  times,  liowever,  revived,  and  becommg  a  place 
of  considerable  importance. 

The  main  Athenian  armament  of  this  summer,  consisting  of 
sixty  triremes  under  Nikias,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
island  of  Melos.  Melos  and  Thera,  both  inhabited  by  ancient 
colonists  from  Laccdicnion,  had  never  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  still  refused  to  be,  members  of  the  Athenitm  alliance  or  snb- 
iects  of  the  Athenian  empire.  They  thus  stood  out  as  exceptions 
to  all  the  other  islands  in  the  ^gean,  and  the  Athenians  thought 
themselves  authorized  to  resort  to  constraint  and  conquest;  believing 

themselves  entitled  to  commimd  over  nil  the  islands.    They  might 

indeed  urge,  and  witli  considerable  phmsibility,  that  the  INIelians  now 
enjoyed  tlieir  share  of  the  protection  of  the  iEgean  from  piracy, 
Avithout  contributing  to  tlie  cost  of  it:  but  considering  the  obstinate 
reluctance  and  strong  philo-Laconian  prepossessions  of  the  Melians, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  and  given  no  ground  of  offense  to 
Athens,  the  attempt  to  conquer  them  by  force  could  hardly  be  justi- 
fied even  as  a  ealeulation  of  gain  and  loss,  and  was  a  mere  gratilica- 
tion  to  the  pride  of  power  in  carrying  out  what,  in  modern  days,  we 
should  call  the  principle  of  maritinu^  empire.  Mdos  and  Thera 
formed  awkward  corners,  which  defaced  the  symnictry  of  a  great 

proprietor's  lield;  and  the  former  ultimately  entailed  upon  Alliens 

the  heaviest  of  all  losses— a  deed  of  blood  which  deeply  dishonored  her 
annals.  On  this  occasion,  Kikias  visited  the  island  with  his  fleet, 
and  after  vainly  sutnmoning  the  inhabitants,  ravaged  the  lands,  but 
retired  without  undertaking  a  siege.  He  then  sailed  away,  and  came 
to  Oropus,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Attica  bordering  on  Ba>otia. 
The  hoplites  on  board  his  ships,  landing  in  the  night,  marched  into 
the  interior  of  Bceotia  to  the  vicinity  of  Tanagra.  Tliey  were  here 
met  accordim?  to  signal  raised,  by  a  military  force  from  Athens 
which  marched  thither  by  land ;  and  the  joint  Athenian  army  ravaged 
the  Tanagraian  territory,  gaining  an  insignificant  advantage  over  its 
defenders.  On  retiring,  Nikias  re-assend)led  his  armament,  sailed 
northward  along  the  coast  of  Lokris  with  the  usual  ravages,  and 
returned  home  without  effecting  anything  further. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  started,  thirty  other  Athenian  triremes, 
under  Demosthenes  and  Prokles,  had  been  sent  round  Peloponnesus 
to  act  upon  the  coast  of  Akarnania.     In  conjunction  with  the  whole 

Akarnanian  force,  except  lire  men  of  (Eniadte— with  fifteen  triremes 

from  Korkvra  and  some  troops  from  Kephallenia  and  Zalyuthus — 
they  ravaued  the  whole  territorv  of  Leukas,  both  within  and  without 
the  isthnius,  and  conlined  the  inhabitants  to  their  town,  which  was 
toe  stron<^  to  be  taken  by  anything  but  a  wall  of  circumvallation  and 
a  tedious'  blockade.     And  the  Akarnanians,  to  whom  the  city  was 

especially  hostile,  were  urgent  with  Demosthenes  lo  undertake  this 
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measure  forthwith,  since  the  opportunity  might  not  again  recur,  and 

success  was  nearly  ceriain.  .     -.   ^  .         i  ^ 

But  this  cnterprisinii-  officer  committed  the  gi:ave  imprudence  of 
offendimx  them  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  order  to  attack. a 
country  of  all  others  the  most  impracticable— the  interior  of  .-t.tolia. 
The  Mcssenians  of  Naupaktus,  who  suffered  from  the  depredations 
of  the  uei"-hboring  .Etolian  tribes,  intiamed  his  imagination  by  sug- 
cestino-  to''  him  a  rrrand  scheme  of  operations,  more  worthy  of  the 
Hr<>-e  force  which  he  commnnded  than  the  mere  reduction  of  Leukns 
The  various  tribes  of  /Etolians— rude,  brave,  active,  predatory,  and 
unrivaled'  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  which  they  rarely  laid  out  of 
their  hand^-stretched  across  the  country  from  between  Parnassus 

and  ffiia  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Achelous.    The  schcnie  suggested 

bv  the  .-Nlessenians  was  that  Demosthenes  should  attack  the  great  cen- 
tml  Jatolian  tribes-the  Apodoti,  Ophioneis,  and  Lufytaues:— it  they 
were  conquered,  all  the  remaining   continental  tribes  between  the 
Ambrakiau  Gulf  and  Mount  Parnassus  might  be  invited  or  forced 
into  the  alliance  of  Athens-the  Akarnanians  being  already  included 
in  it     Havino-  thus  got  the  command  of  a  large  contmental  force, 
Demosthenes  "contemplated  the  ulterior  scheme  of  marching  at  the 
iiead  of  it  on  the  west  of  Parnassus  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozo- 
lian  Lokrians-inhabiting  the  nortb  of  the  Corinthian  <>^lf' f^-iejidly 
to  Athens  and  enemies  to  the  .Etoliaiis,,  whom  they  reseinbled  both 
in  their  habits  and  in  their  tighting-until  he  arrived  at^Kitynmm  m 
Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Kephisus.     llO 
would  then  easilv  descend  that  valley  into  the  territory  of  the  Pho- 
kians  who  were  likely  to  join  the  Athenians  if  a  favoral)le  opportu- 
nity occurred,  but  who  might  at  any  rate  be  constrained    o  do  so. 
From  Phokis  the  scheme  was  to  invade  from  the  northward  the  con- 
terminous territory  of  Ba^otia,  the  great  enemy  of  Athens;  which 
nii^dit  thus  perhaps  be  completely  subdued,  if  assailed  at  the  same 
tiine  from  Attiea.     Any  Athenian  general  who  could  have  executed 
this  comprehensive  scheme  would  have  acquired  at  home  a  bigh  and 
well-merited  celebrity.     But  Demosthenes  had  been  lU-informed  both 
as  to  the  invincible  barbarians   and  the  pathless  country  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  J^]lolia.      Some  of  thC  tribCS  SpokC  a  Ian- 
ffuacre  scarcely  intelligible  to  Greeks,  and  even  ate  their  meat  raw : 
while  the  country  has  even  down  to  the  present  time  remained  not 
only  unconquered,  but  untraversed  by  an  enemy  in  arms. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  retired^fi'om   Lcut^as    m   spi^   o^  f^^ 


—to   (Eneon  in  the  terntoiy  ot   tnc  uzouau  ijoRii!i..»,  .i  .......--.v. 

townsliiD  on  the  Corintluun  Gulf,  not  far  eastward  of  Naupaktus— 
where    fis  army  was ' disembarked,  together  witli.300  cpibatre  (or 

mariaes)  from  the  triremes-including  on  this  occasion,  what  was  not 
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commonly  the  case  on  shipboard,  some  of  the  choice  hoplites,  selected 
all  from  yoiin<-  men  of  the  same  age,  on  the  Athenian  nmster-roll. 
Having  passcd^he  night  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Zcu8^cmeusat 
(Eneon,  memorable  as  the  spot  wlicre  the  poet  Ilesiod  .vas  said  to 
have  been  slain,  he  marched  early  in  the  morning,  mider  the  guid- 
ance of  tlie  Messenian  Chromon,  into  ^Etolia.  On  the  first  day  he 
took  Potidania,  on  the  second  Krokyleium.  on  the  third  Teicljinm-- 
all  of  them  villages  imfortilicd  and  undefended,  for  the  inhahitants 
abandoucd  them  and  fled  to  the  mountains  above.  He  waS  hcrc 
iiiclinc^d  to  halt  and  await  the  iunetion  of  the  Ozolian  Loknans  Avho 
had  emrjio-ed  to  invade  aEtoha  at  the  same  time,  and  were  almost 
indispensable  to  his  success,  from  their  familiarity  \vith  .Etolian 
warfare,  and  their  similarity  of  weapons.  But  the  Mossemans  again 
persuaded  hin>  to  advance  witiiout  delay  into  ihe  luttTior  in  order 
that  the  villages  mi-ht  be  separately  attncked  and  taken  bciore  any 
collective  force  could  be  gathered  together:  and  Demosthenes  was  so 
encoura<>-ed  by  having  as  yet  encountered  no  rcsistjince,  that  ne 
arlvanced  to  ^gitium,  whidi  he  also  found  deserted,  and  captured 
without  opposition.  ^  _.  ,   . 

Here,  however,  was  the  torm  of  liis  good  fovtucp     TliC  mountfiins 

round  ^o-itimn  were  occupied  uot  only  by  the  iiihiibilimls  of  iliat 
viUa-e,  but  ulso  by  the  entire  force  of  .^Jolia,  collected  "'">  f'-f"! 
the  distant  tribes  Bomies  and  Kallies,  who  bordered  on  the  l\Ialu;c 
Gulf  The  invasion  ofDemosthtfues  had  become  known  bctoreliana 
to  theiEtoliaus,  wlio  not  only  forewarned  all  their  own  tribes  ot  the 
aniiroachii)?  euemy,  but  also  sent  ambassadors  to  feparta  and  I  oiintli 
to  ask  for  aid  ll.nvever.  they  showed  thenisches  fully  capable  of 
defending-  their  own  territory  without  foreign  aid.  Demosthenes 
found  hfmself  assailed  in  his  position  at  JEt^i^ium,  on  all  sioes  at 
once  by  these  active  hijrhlanders  armed  with  javelins,  pouring  down 

from  tlie  neigliboriii?  liiHs.   I^ot  ciigasiiis  in  anv  close  coiidm,  they 

retreated  when  the  Alheniaiis  advanced  forward  to  eluirpc  tliem— 
resuming  their  a-gression  the  moment  that  '■''^  P'''''>'<^''^;;^'>'"  •;•;"  f 
never  advance  far  in  consequence  of  the  rugged licss  of  the  giound, 
began  to  return  to  the  main  body.  The  small  number  of  bowmen 
aloii"-  with  Demosthenes  for  some  time  kept  the  ir  unshielded  assail- 
ants at  l.ay.  But  the  officer  commanding  the  bowmen  was  presently 
Plain-  the  stock  of  arrows  became  nearly  exhiiiisled ;  and  what  was 
still  worse,  Chromon  the  Messenian,  the  only  inan  who  l^j'cw  he 
country  and  could  serve  as  guide,  was  slam  also.  1  le  low  nun 
becmnc  thus  either  inelTe.-tive  or  dispersed;  while  the  ho,^.tes 
eviuiustod  tliemsolves  in  vain  alleinpts  to  purstic  and  beat  olt  an 

active  enemy,  who  always  rcturmd  upon  them  and  in  every  su«:es- 
Sive  onset  thinned  and  distressed  them  more  and  more.  At  kn;rlh 
the  force  of  Demosthenes  was  completely  broken  and  compelled  to 
take  fli=^ht-  without  beaten  roads,  without  gtiides,  and  m  a  couniiy 
not  only  strange  to  them,  but  impervious,  from  coutinual  mountain, 
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rock,  and  forest.  Many  of  them  were  slam  in  the  flight  by  pursuers 
supVrior  not  less  in  rapidity  of  movement  than  in  knowledge  of  the 
CO  iitry:  «Otnc  even  lost  themselves  in  the  forest  and  perished  rniser- 
ably  n^Aames  kindled  around  th<Mn  by  the  .^tolians.  The  lugltives 
w.re  at  length  rea-sembled  at  (Eneon  near  the  sea,  with  the  loss  of 
Peind(>«  the  collea"-ue  of  Demostiienes  in  command,  as  well  as  of  l^U 
£ olVtes'  amon-  he  best-armed  and  most  vigorous  in  the  Athenuin 
s  T-roU  the  remaining  force  was  soon  transport^-d  back  from 
N  uiml-tu   to  Athoiis,  bnt  Demosthenes  remained  behind,  being  oo 

mu eh  afniid  of  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen  to  return  a   such  a 

n  onent.  It  is  certai./  that  his  concb.ct  was  -^^f  -  J-''^;,  cn.S 
fi.eir  fli^i-ileisure-  and  that  the  expedition  against  ^toha,  alienating 
a^ 'stfblishc  nVm^  l'"d  been  conceived 

with  a  degree  of  rashness  which  nothing  but  the  unexpected  favor  of 

fortune  could  have  counterbalanced.  „,*„„!,  i.^rl 

The  force  of  the  new  enemv,  whom  his  unsuccessful  attack  had 
raiT   1  in  o  activity  soon  made  Itself  felt.    The  ^tol  an  envoys  who 
[eid  1  ee     cUspatched  to  Sparta  and  Corinth,  found  it  easy  to  ol,  am 
the  prnrni  e  o    a  considerable  force  to  Join  the.n  in  an  expeditm 
a-'li^st  \aupilvliis.    About  the  month  of  September,  a  body  of  3  OoO 

Swanes    n  hop  ites  including  500  from  the  newly  founded  colony^ 
^f     iSea    was   assembled    at   Delphi,    under   the   command   ot 
FnrvloHms    Slxkarius    and  M(medemus.      Their  road  of  march  to 
S  ak  uflav  tlu";:^!'.  the  territory  of  tl-  0.olia.j.LoW^^^^^^^^^^ 
they  proposed  either  to  gain  over  or  to  sul)dac       v\  ith  Amphis.a  the 
Kelt  Lokrian  township  and  iti  the  immediate,  neishborhood  ( t 
D  .Inhi    hey  had  little  .li  lleultv-for  the  Ampliissians  were  in  a  slate 
"fled  with  their  neighbors  on  the  otlier  side  of  Parnassus,  and  were 
a  rd     that  ihe  new^annament   might   become  the  instruinent  of 
PI,    da  1    in t loath V  a-ainst  tl.'in.      On   the   first   apphcation  tlu-y 
Si  S  IC  8   U     .  Ullilvnce,  and  gave  hostages  for  the  r  ndelity  to  i  : 
,n  .  eov,  •  tl.ev  n "rmaded  inauy  <  ther  Lokriuu  petty  villages— amOll,!,' 
S  iMrtl.;     ^IV.  neis   who  were   muster,  of  tlie  met  diffienlt  pass  O.i 
tl  e  roa  -to  d     he  same.     Eurvloehus  received  from  tnese  various 
Swnships  re-enforcements  for  his  army,  as  w^l  as  host|t^«  f-  the. 
fldelily  whom  he  deposited  at  Kytimum  in  Doris:  and  he  ^^'^s  '"  ^^ 
enibled  to  uiirch  tlirough  all  the  territory  of  tlie  0:--.oliaii  Loki mns 
^ttat  resis^trlce;  except  from  (Eneon  -"1^^"^^'"^%::^ 
,^iannQ  ho  took  bv  foi'cc      Havuig  arrived  in  tlic  teiiuoi}  ot  -^*iJlP'l»^ 
uflewis  there  joined  by  the^ull  force  of  the  .Etolians.    Their 
ioi^U-e'Vorts  after  laying  waste  all  the  neighborho.xl.  captured    he 
iSnto  colony  of^AIolykreion,  which  had  become  subject  to  the 

"^Ko-^Tus'^vith  a  large  circuit  of  wall  and  thinly  defended,  w.as 
^.  tife  'n-eal-st  da-i-er  au^l  would  certainly  have  been  taken,  had  it 
not  been  saved  by  he  efforts  of  the  Athenian  Demosthenes,  who  had 
?emafned    tl^-e    ever    since   the    unfortunate  -Etohan  expedition. 
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Apprised  of  the  comin<^  march  of  Eurylochus,  he  went  personally  to 
the  Akarnanians,  and  persuaded  them  to  send  a  force  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  i^saupaktus.  For  a  long  time  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
solicitations  in  consequence  of  th^  rel'usal  to  blockade  Leukas — but 
they  ^vere  at  length  induced  to  consent.  At  the  head  of  1000  Akar- 
nanian  hoplites,  Demosthenes  tlirew  himself  into  Naupaktus,  and 
Eurylochus,  seeing  that  the  town  had  been  thus  placed  out  of  the 
reacli  of  attack,  abandoned  all  his  designs  upon  it — niMrching  farther 
westward  to  the  neighboring  territories  of  ^Etolia— Kjdy(h>n,  Pleuron, 

and  Proschiuin,  near  the  Ac-helous  and  the  borders  ot  Akarnania. 

TJie  j^Etoliaus,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him  for  the  common 
purpose  of  attacking  Naupaktus,  here  abandoned  him  and  retired  to 
their  respective  homes.  But  the  Ambrakiots,  rej(-iced  to  find  so 
considerable  a  Peloponnesiau  force  in  their  neighborhood,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  assist  thom  in  nltaekinu;  the  An^philoehiMii  Arg'o^  as 
well  as  Akarnania;  assuring  him  that  there  was  now  a  fair  prospect 
of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  mainlar.d,  between 
the  Ambrakian  and  C'oiinlliiiui  Gulfs,  under  the  supienuicy  of  Lace- 
da?mon.  Having  persuaded  Eurylochus  thus  to  keep  Ins  forces 
together  and  ready,  they  themselves,  with  o,(iCO  Ambrakiot  lio})liles, 
invaded  the  territor}'  of  tlie  Amphilochir.n  Argos,  and  cajitured  the 
fortified  hill  of  01i>a3,  immediately  liordering  on  the  And)rakian  Gulf, 
about  three  miles  from  Aigos  itself:  a  hill  (nipioyed  in  former  days 
by  the  Akarnanians  as  a  place  f(;r  public  judicial  congress  of  the 
whole  nation. 

This  enterprise,  comnmiiicalGd  forlhwilli  to  EurybcLns,  ^vas  tlie 

signal  for  movennnt  on  bolh  ^id(  s.  The  Akurmjuians,  marching 
with  their  whole  force  to  the  protection  of  Argos,  occupied  a  post 
called  Kren-i?  in  the  Amphilochian  territoiy,  to  prevent  Euiylochus 
from  elfecting  his  junction  with  the  And)raki(»ts  at  Olpa^.  They  at 
the  same  lime  sent  urgent  messages  to  Deuioslhenes  at  ]S'aui)jiktus, 
and  to  the  Atheinan  iruard-SQundron  of  twentv  trirc  nies under  Aristot- 
cles  juui  jjierophon,  entreating  their  aid  in  the  present  need,  and 
inviting  Demosthenes  to  act  as  their  c(^mmander.  '^i'hey  had  for- 
gotl(Mi  their  displeasure  against  him,  arising  out  of  his  recent  refusal 
to  blockade  at  J.eukas — for  which  they  probably  thought  that  he  had 
been  sufliciently  pimished  by  his  disgrace  at  ^]tolia;  while  they  knew 

and  esteemed  his  niilifary  cap.Mcity.  Tu  fact,  the  accident  thereby 
lie  IkhI  been  detained  atXaupaktus  no>.v  woiked  fortunately  for  them 
a^  v/ell  as  for  him.  It  secared  to  them  a  comnumder  v\  hon^  all  of 
them  res|)ected,  obviating  the  jealousies  among  their  own  numeious 
petty  townships — it  prociu'ed  for  him  the  me;u!s  of  ret rievir.g  Ids  own 

reputation  at  Athens.  Demosthenes,  not  baekv;ard  in  seizing  this 
golden  o])portnnily,  catnesp'^edily  into  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  witli  the 
twenty  triremes,  conducting  '^'OO'Mes.-eriian  hoplites  rjid  t^ixty  Athe- 
inan bowmen.  Finding  the  v.hole  Akarr.auian  force  c(a]C(  ntiaied  at 
the  Amphilochian  Argos,   he  was  named  general,  nominaliy  along 


with  the  Akarnanian  generals,  but   in  reality  enjoying  the  whole 

direction  of  operations.  ^.^ 

He  found   also  the  whole  of  the  enemy  s  force,  both  the  3  000 

Ambrakiot  hoplites  and  tliG  Peloponncsiiin  division  dndm;  Lnr.^ocluis, 

a^readv  united  and  in  position  at  01pa^  about  three  miles  ott  loi 
Eurylochus,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  that  the  Ambrakiots  had 
reached  Olp^,  broke  up  forthwith  his  camp  ^^^  Proschmm  in  .^^^^^^^ 
knowino-tlat  his  best  chance  of  traversing  the  ho.ide  teiiitorv  of 
Amfiia  consisted  in  celerity:  the  whole  Akarnanian  force,  hov>- 
ev^rfad   X^^^^^^  to  Argos,  so  that  his  march  was  unopposed 

^r^ugSl^S^t^^  He  erSssed  the  Aeholous,  m^ched  .^^ 
of  Slritus  throiio-h  the  Akarnanian  townships  of  Phjlia,  Meckoii, 
and  LiiiKl.  then  quitlini?  both  Akarnania  and  the  direct  road  front 
Akan  ank  to  Ai-os,  he  siTUck  rather  eastward  into  the  mountainous 
Ik  rict  of  Thvsimu^  in  the  territory  of  tllC  Asnt^ans  who  were  ene- 
mierof  the  Akarnauians.  From  hence  he  descc.ulod  at  ".ght  in  o 
tl.P  territorv  of  \r"-o«i  and  pass-d  unobserved,  under  cover  ot  the 
darl-n^fl)etwecn  A°-^  and  the  Akarnanian  force  at  Krenie 

so  as  t^y  n    n  «^tov  the  3,000  Ambrakiots  at  Olp^   to  their  grea 
iov      The  '  Had  feared  that  .tlie  enemy  at  Ar^os  and  Kren^ie  ^^^u  d 
hive  arrested  his  passage;  and  believing  tlieir  fovce  iiiadeqiia  C  to 
contend  alone,  they  had  lent  pressing  messages  home  to  demand  large 
ro-enforeemcnts  for  themselves  and  their  own  ]>rotectiou. 

Demosthenes,  thus  lin.ling  a  united  and  formidable  enemy  superior 
in  number  to  himself,  at  Olpa;,  conducted  his  troops  from  Argos  and 
Krenai  to  attack  them.    The  ground  was  rugged  and  —  ^-^  -^ 

and  between  the  two  armies  lay  a  steep  ravnie.  which  ueithei    hke^d 
to  be  the  first  to  pass;  so  that  they  lay  for  five  days  inactive      If 
Herodo  t^s  had  becL  ou^  historian,  he  would  probably  have  ascribed 
his  delay  to  unfavorable  sacrifices  (which  may  indeed  have  been   he 
S  anU  would  have  given  us  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  the 
p  SieVs  on  bofh  sidesi  btit  the  more  positive  practical  gcnms  of 
iCcvd  <les  merely  acqiiaints  tis,  that  on  the  si.xth  day  both  ann.es 
,,  It  themselves  in' order  of  battle-both  probably  tired  of  waiting. 
The  gr  n.d  being  favorable  for  ambuscade.  Detnosthene^  hid  ma 
bushf  d.'ll  400  hoplites  and  liglit-armed,  so  that  they  might  spring  up 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  action  upon  tic  Peloponuesian  left 
Sich  outflanked  bis   right.      Ho  was  Limself^on   'l' V''^'' ,  ^1,''','/. 
Messenians  and  some  Athenians,  opposed  to  Euryloclius  on     he  left 
ofX  e  cmv;  the  Akarnanians  with  the  Araph  lo^.uan  akontists  or 
dart' rs  occupied  his  left,  opposed  to  tlie  Ambrakiot  hopl.te.s:  Ambia- 
U  ts  and  Pdoponnesians  were,  however,  interm.xc<l  in    he  Jme  o 
Eu  vloc  11]^  and   it  was  only  the    Mantineaus  who  main  a.ned   a 
senarate  station  of  their  own  toward  the  left  center.       The  but   e 
tconiinAv  be-an,  an.l  Eurylochus,  witli  bis  superior  numbers,  was 
m-oceen<^  to  Surround  Deinosfbenes,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ineniu 
umbus    mse  up  and  set  tipoB  his  rear.     A  pauic  seized  his  meu.  vvlto 
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made  no  resistance  worthy  of  tlieir  Peloponncsian  reputation:  they 
broke  and  lied,  whiki  Eurylochus,  doubtless  exposing  himself  Avith 
p(^culiar  bravery  in  order  toVestore  the  battle,  was  early  slnin.  D(  mos- 
thciKis,  having-  ui-ar  liim  liis  best  troops,  pressed  ihcm  vigorously, 

and  their  panic  communicated  itself  to  the  troops  in  the  center,  so 
that  all  were  put  to  flight  and  pursued  to  ()lpa\  On  the  y'luhi  oi"  the 
line  of  Eurylochus,  the  Anibrakiots,  the  most  warlike  Greeks  in  the 
Epirotic  rcirions,  completely  defeated  tlie  Akaruanians  opposed  to 
them,  and  c^irried  their  pursuit  (?ven  as  far  as  Argos.  So  complete, 
however,  was  the  vlelorv  gained  by  Demoslheiios  over  tliG  remnining 
troops,  that  these  Ambrakiots  had  great  dilliculty  in  lighting  their 
way  back  to  0\\vii,  which  was  not  accomplished  without  severe  loss, 
andhite  in  the  evening.  Among  all  the  beaten  troops,  the  Mrmti- 
neans  were  those  who  best  maintained  their  retreating  order.  The 
loss  ill  tl:e  army  of  Dcmosth.encs  wjis  about  IKiO;  that  of  the  opponents 
much  greater,  luit  ihe  number  is  not  specified. 

(if  the  three  Spartan  commanders,  two,  Eurylochus  and  ^Inkarius, 
had  been  shiin :'  tlie  third,  jVIenedauis,  found  liin^.seU"  bdeaguered 
both  by  sea  and laiid— the  Athenian  F(piadion  being  en  guard  along 
the  coast.     It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  might  have  fought  his  way 

to  Ambrakia,  especially  as  he  would  liave  mot  tlie  Anibrakiot  rc-cn- 
forcement  coming  from  the  cily.  Eut  whether  this  were  ].ossible  or 
not,  the  comm  riKler,  too  much'  disi)iiiicd  to  attempt  it,  tr:ok  advan- 
tage of  the  customary  truce  granted  for  burying  tlie  d(ad,  to  o].en 
negotiations  with  Demosthenes  and  the  Akarnanum  g(ner:ils.  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  unmolested  retreat.  This  was  j  er(  niplorily 
refused:  but  Demosthenes  (with  ihe  consent  of  the  Akr.rnanian 
leaders)  secretly  intimated  to  the  Spartnn  c(  nimar.der  and  those 
immediatelv  around  him,  together  with  the  iMantincans  and  other 
Peloponncsian  troops— that  if  they  chose  to  n.akea  K^parate  and  sur- 
reptitious retreat,  abandoning  their  conuades,  no  opposition  would 

be  offtTcd.     He  desiixncd  by  this  means  not  merely  to  isolate  the 

Ambrakiots,  the  great  enemies  of  Argos  and  Akarnania,  ahmg  with 
the  body  of  miscellaneous  mercenaries  who  had  come  under  Emyl- 
or.liut._but  also  to  obtain  the  more  permanent  advantage  of  disgracing 
the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  eyes  of  the  Epirotic  Gneks, 
as  cowards  and  traitors  to  military  fellowsliip.  The  very  reason 
which  ])r<)mpted  Demosthenes  to  grant  a  separate  facility  of  escape, 
ought  to  have  been  imperative  with  Meneda^us  and  the  Peloponne- 
sians around  him,  to  make  them  s])urn  it  with  indignation.  Yet  such 
was  their  anxiety  for  personal  safety,  that  this  disgraceful  convention 
was  accepted,  ratified,  and  carried'^into  ellect  forthwith.  It  stands 
alone  in  Grecian  history  as  an  example  of  separate  treason  in  ofileers 

to  purchase  safety  for  themselves  and  their  immediate  comrades,  by 
abandoning  the  general  body  under  their  command.  Had  the  ofbcers 
been  Athenian,  it  would  have  been  doubtless  quoted  as  evidence  of 
the  pretended  faithlessness  of  democracy.     But  as  it  w^as  the  act  of  a 
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Spartan  commander  in  conjunction  with  many  leading  Peloponne- 
sians we  will  only  venture  to  remark  upon  it  as  a  further  manifestation 
of  that  intra-Peloponnesiau  selfishness,  and  carelessness  of  obligation 
toward  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks,  which  we  found  so  lamentably 
prevalent  dorlng  the  invasion  of  Xerxes;  in  this  ease,  indeed,  height- 
ened hy  the  fact,  that  the  men  deserted  were  fellow-Dorians  and  tel 
low-soldiers  who  had  just  fought  in  the  same  ranks.  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  ceremonv  of  burving  the  dead  had  been  completed, 
Menedieus,  and  the  Peloponnesians  who  were  protected  by  this  secret 

convention,  stole  away  slyly  and  in  small  bands  under  pretense  of 

collecting  wood  and  vegetables.  On  getting  to  a  little  distance,  they 
quickent^d  their  pace  and  made  off— much  to  the  dismay  ot  the 
Ambrakiots,  who  ran  after  them  trying  to  overtake  \^}^^^'  A  he 
Akaruanians  pursued,  and  their  leaders  had  much  dithculty  iii 
explaining  to  them  the  secret  convention  just  concluded,  it  was  not 
without  some  suspicions  of  trea.chery,  and  even  personal  hazard  from 
their  own  troops,  that  tliev  at  h'ngth  caused  the  fugitive  Peloponne- 
sians to  be  respected;  while  tin?  Ambrakiots,  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  two  to  Akarnanian  feeling,  were  pursued  without  any  reserve, 
and  200  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  escape  intp  the  friendly 
terrilory  of  the  Agra^ans.  To  distinguish  Ambrakiots  from  I  elopon- 
nesians,  similar  in^  race  and  dialect,  was  however  no  easy  task.  JViuch 
dispute  arose  in  individual  cases. 

Unfairlv  as  this  loss  fell  upon  Ambrakia,  a  far  more  severe  calamity 
was  yet  in  store  for  her.     The  large  re-enforcement  from  the  cit}% 
whic'h  had  been  urgently  invoked  hy  the  detachment  at  01p«,  started 
in  due  course  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready,  and  enterei  the  ter- 
ritory of  Amphilochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Olpic  was 
fouo-ht-  but  ignorant  of  that  misfortune,  and  hoping  to  arrive  soon 
enou«-li  to  stand  by  their  friends.     Their  march  was  made  known  to 
DeinSsthenes,  on  ^the  day  after  the  battle,  by  the  Amphuochians, 
who  at  the  same  time  indicated  to  him  the  l)est  way  of  surprising 
them  ia  the  rugged  and  mouutalnous  road  along  which  they  had  tO 
march   at  the  two  conspicuous  peaks  called  Idomene.  immediately 
above  a  narrow  pass  leading  farther  on  to  Olpae.     It  was  known 
beforehand,  bv  the  line  of  march  of  the  Ambrakiots,  that  they  would 
rest  for  the  ni^ht  at  the  lower  of  these  two  peaks,  ready  to  march 
throii<^h  the  pass  on  the  next  morning.    On  that  same  night  a  detacii-  ^ 
ment'of  Amphilochians,  under  direction  from  Demosthenes    seized* 
the  h'o'her  of  the  two  peaks;  while  that  commander  himselt,  dividing 
his  forces  into  two  divisions,  started  from  his  position  at  01pa»  m 
the  evenino-  after  supper.     One  of  these  divisions,  having  the  advan- 
ta"-e  of  Amphilochian  uuides  in  their  own  C(mntry,  marched  by  an 

unfrequented  mountaiir  I'oad  to  Idomone;  the  Other,  under  Demos. 

thenes  himself,  went  directly  through  the  pass  leading  from  Idomene 
to  Olpai.  After  marching  all  niglit  they  reached  the  cami)  of  tho 
Ambrakiots  a  little  before  daybreak— Demosthenes  himself  with  hia 
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Mcsscnians  in  the  van.  The  surpri.^e  was  complete.  The  Amhra- 
kiots  were  found  still  lying  down  and  asleep,  while  even  the  sentinels, 
uninformed  of  the  recent  battle— hearing  Ihemselvcs  aecosted  in  the 
Doric  dialect  by  the  Messenians,  \vhom  Demosthenes  had  placed  in 
front  for  that  express  purpose— and  not  seeing  very  clearly  in  tlie 
nioruin^''  twilight— mistook  them  for  some  of  iheir  own  fcllow-cilizens 
coming  back  "irom  llie  other  camp.  The  Akaruanlans  and  ^lesse- 
uiaiis  thus  fell  among  the  Ambrakiots  sleeping  and  unarmed,  and 
,witiiout  any  possibility  of  resistance.  Large  uund)ers  of  Hum  were 
'  destroyed  on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  all  direetions  among 
the  neighboring  mountains,  none  knowing  the  roads  and  the  country. 

It  was  the  country  of  the  Ampiiilochians— ^^ubjccts  of  Anibrakia,  ])ut 

•  subjects  averse  to  their  condition,  and  now  making  use  of  their  per- 
fect local  knowledge  and  light-armed  equipment,  to  inflict  a  terrible 
revenge. on  their  masters.  Some  of  the  Ambrakiots  ])ecame  entangled 
in  raA-ines— others  fell  into  ambuscades  laid  by  the  Amphilochians. 
Others  again,  dreading  most  of  all  to  f^dl  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ainplnloehlans— barbaric  in  race  as  well  as  ndensely  hostile  in  feeling 
— and  se(Mng  no  other  possibility  of  escaping  them,  swam  off  to  the 
Athenian  ships  cruising  along  the  shote.  There  were  but  a  small 
proportion  of  them  who  survived  to  return  to  Ambrakia. 

The  complete  viciorv  of  Idomene,  admirably  prepared  by  Demos- 
thenes, was  achieved  with  scarce  any  loss.  The  Akarnanians,  after 
erecting  their  trophy  and  despoiling^the  enemy's  dead,  prepared  to 
carry  otT  th(i  arms  thus  taken  to  Argos. 

oil  the  morrow,  however,  before  this  was  done,  they  were  visited 
by  a  herald,  coming  from  those  Ambrakiots  who  had  lied  into  the 
Agriean  territory  after  the  battle  of  Olpte  and  the  std)sequent  pursuit. 
He  came  with  the  customary  request  from  defeated  soldiers,  for  per- 
mission to  biu'v  their  dead  who  had  fallen  in  that  pursuit.  Neither 
he,  nor  those  from  wliom  he  canie  knew  anything  of  the  destruction 
of  their  brethren  at  Idomc'ie— just  as  these  latter  had  been  ignorant 
of  the  defeat  at  Olpie;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Akarnanians  in 
the  camp,  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  more  recent  and  ciipital  advan- 
tage at  Idomene,  supposed  that  the  message  referred  to  the  men  slain 
in  that  engagement.  The  numerous  panoplies  just  acquired  at 
Idomene  lay  piled  up  In  the  camp,  and  the  herald,  on  seeing  them^, 
was  struck  with  atnazement  at  the  size  of  the  heap,  so  nmch  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  those  who  were  missing  in  his  own  (U'tachnunt. 

All  Akaniauiaii  present  asked  the  reason  of  his  surprise,  and  imiuind 

how  many  of  his  comrades  had  been  sltun— meaniiig  to  refer  to  the 
slain  Jit  Idomene.  *' About  two  he.ndred,"  the  herald  replied.  .  *'Yet 
thes^'  arms  here  show,  n(<t  tiiat  number,  but  niore  than  a  thousand 
ji^en."— ''Then  they  are  not  the  arms  of  those  who  fcnight  with  us.'' 

"  >^ay — but  they  are — if  ye  were  the  persons  wlio  fought  yesterday 

utldoniene."— '' We  fought  with  no  one  yesterday:  it  was  the  day 
before  yesterday,  in  the  retreaU"— "O,  then— ye  have  to  learn,  that 


we  were  engaged  yesterday  with  these  others,  who  were  on  tlieir 
march  as  re-enforcement  from  the  city  of  Ambrakia." 

The  unfortunate  herald  now  learnt  for  the  lirst  tune  that  the  large 
re-euforcement  from  his  city  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  So  acute  was 
his  feeling  of  mingled  anguish  and  surprise  that  he  raised  a  loud  cry 
of  woe,  and  hurried  away  at  once,  witiiout  saying  another  word;  not 
even  prosecuting  his  request  about  the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies— 
which  appears  on  this  fatal  occasion  to  have  been  neglected. 

Ills  irrief  was  justili(;d  bv  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  calanuty, 
which  Thucydides  considers  to  have  V-en  the  greatest  that  atllieted 
anv  G'-ecian  city  durinir  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of  Nikias; 

so'inerediblv  irreat,  indeed,  that  thoiigli  he  had  Icai-nt  the  number 

slain,  he  declines  to  set  it  down,  from  fear  of  not  bemg  believed— a 
scruple  which  we  his  readers  have  nmch  reason  to  regret.  It  appears 
that  nearly  the  whole  adtdt  military  po[)ulaaon  of  Ambrakia  was 
destroyed  *  and  Demosthenes  Avas  urgent  witli  the  Akarnanians  to 
march  thither  at  once.  Had  they  consented,  Thucydides  tells  us  posi- 
tively that  the  city  would  have  surrendered  wdthout  R  blow.  But 
they  refu^^ed  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  fearing  (according  to  the 
historian)  that  the  Athenians  at  Ambrakia  woidd  be  more  trouble- 
some ueit>-hbors  to  them  than  the  Ambrakiots.  That  this  reason  was 
oj^erative'^we  need  not  doubt,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  eithei  the 

siniiie,  or  {!ven  the  chief  reason;  for  had  it  been  so,  they  woidd  hav(; 

becm  equallv  afraid  of  Athenian  co-operation  in  the  blockade  of 
Leukas  which  thev  had  strenuously  solicited  from  Demosthenes, 
and  had  quarreled  with  him  for  refusing.  Amiv.akia  Avas  less  near 
to  them  than  Leukas— and  in  its  present  exhausted  state,  mspired 
less  fear:    but  the  displeasure  arising  from  the  former  refusal  of 

Demosthenes  had  prodably  never  been  altogether  ap{)ea::.il,  nor  were 
they  sorry  to  find  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  Inm  in  a  similar 

manner. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  BOO  panoplies  were  lirst  set  apart  as 
the  perquisite  of  Demosthenes:  the  remainder  were  then  distributed, 
one-third  for  the  Athenians,  the  other  two-thirds  among  the  Akarna- 
uian  townshii^s.  The  immense  reserve  personally  appropriated  to 
Demosthenes  enables  us  to  make  some  vague  conjecture  as  to  the 
,.  total  loss  of  Ambrakiots.  The  fraction  of  one-third,  assigned  to 
the  Athenian  people,  must  have  been,  we  mtiy  imagine,  six  times  as 
great   and  perhaps  even  in  larger  proportion,  than  the  reserve  of  th(^ 

general     For  the  latter  was  at  that  lime  under  the  displeasure  oi 

the  people  and  anxious  aljove  all  things  to  regain  their  favor— an 
object  which  would  be  frustrated  rather  than  i^cmioted,  if  his 
personal  share  of  the  arms  were  not  greatly  disproportionate  to  lh(3 
collective  claim  of  the  city.  P.easomng  upon  this  supposition,  the 
panoplies  assiirned  to  Athens  would  be  1800,  and  the  total  of  Ambra- 
kiot  slalu  whose  arms  became  public  proi^^rty  would  be  5,400.  To 
which  must  be  added  some  Ambrakiojts  killed  in  tlieir  flight  from 
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Idomene  by  the  Amphilocliians,  in  dells,  ravines,  and  by  places; 
probably  those  Amphiloehian^,  who  slew  them,  would  appropriate 
tlie  arms  privately,  without  bringim^  them  into  the  general  slock. 
Upon  this  calculation,  thf3  total  number  of  Anibrakiols  plain  in  both 
battles  and  both  pursuits,  w(Mild  be  about  6,000;  a  number  suitable 
to  the  grave  expressions  of  Thueydides,  as  well  as  to  his  statements, 
that  the  first  detachment  which  marched  to  Olptc  was  8,000  strong — 
and  that  the  message  sent  home  invoked  as  re-enforcement  the  total 
force  of  tlie  city.^  How  totally  helpless  Ambrakia  h-ad  become,  is 

still  more  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  the  Corinthians  were 
obliged  shortly  afterward  to  send  by  land  a  detachment  of  300  hop- 
lilcs  for  its  d(^fense. 

The  Athenian  triremes  soon  returned  to  their  station  at  Naupaktus, 
after  which  a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  Akarnanians 
and  xVmphilocIiians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ambrnkiots  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians  (who  had  11(m1  after  the  battle  of  0\\nv  into  the  territory  of 
hfalynthius  and  the  Agrau)  on  the  other— insming  a  safe  and  unmo- 
lested egress  to  both  of  the  latter.  With  the  Ambrakiots  a  more 
permanent  pacification  was  effected:  the  Akarnanians  and  Amphilo- 
cliians concluded  witli  them  a  peace  and  alliance  for  100  years,  on 
condition  that  they  should  surrender  all  the  Amphilocliian  territory 
and  hostages  in  their  possession,  and  should  bind  themselves  to  fur- 
nish no  aid  to  Anaktorium,  then  in  hostility  to  the  Akarnanians. 
Each  party,  howev(ir,  maintained  its  separate  alliance — the  Ambra- 
kiots with    the   Peloponnesian    confederacy,  the  Akarnanians   with 

Athens.     It  Avas  stipulated  that  the  Akarijanians  should  not  be 

required  to  assist  the  Ambrakiots  against  ^\thens,  nor  the  Ambiu- 
kiots  to  assist  the  Akarnanians  against  the  Peloponnesian  league; 
but  agninst  all  other  enemies,  each  engaged  to  lend  aid  to  the  other. 

ToDemosthenes  personally,  the  events  on  the  coast  of  the  Ambra- 
kian  Gulf  proved  a  signal  good  fortune,  well-earned  indeed  by  the 
skill  which  he  had  displayed.  He  was  enabled  to  atone  for  his 
imprudence  in  the  JEtolian  expedition,  and  to  re-establish  himself  in 
the  favor  of  the  Athenian  people.  He  sailed  home  in  triumi-h  to 
Athens,  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  with  his  reserved  preseiU, 
of  300  panoplies,  which  acquired  additional  value  from  the  accident, 
that  the  lari^er  number  of  panoplies,  roserved  out  of  ihe  spoil  for  the 

Athenian  people,  were  captiu'ed  at  sea  tuid  never  reached  Athens. 
Accordingly,  those  brought  by  Demosthenes  were  tlie  (uily  trophy  of 
the  victory ,*^  and  as  such  were  deposited  in  the  Athenian  l(nnpLs, 
where  Thuevdides  mentions  them  as  still  existing  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote. 
It  \va>  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  by  an 

oracle  to  imdertake  the  more  complete  purilication  of  the  sacred 
island  of  Delos.  This  ste])  was  prol)al;ly  taken  to  proi>iliate  Apolio, 
since  they  were  under  the  persuasion  that  the  terrible  visitation  of 
the  epidi'inic  was  owin.g  to  his  wrath.     And  us  it  was  about  thi>i 
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period  that  the  second  attack  of  the  epidemic,  after  having  lasted  a 
year  disappeared— many  of  them  probablv  ascribed  this  relief  to  the 
effect  of  their  pious  cares  at  Delos.    All  the  tombs  in  the  Mmd  were 

opened;  the  dead  bodies  were  then  exiumied  and  re-interred  in  the 
neio-hborins:  island  of  Rheneia:  and  orders  were  given  that  for  the 
future  neitlier  deaths  nor  births  should  take  place  in  the  sacred 
island.  Moreover,  the  ancient  Delian  festival— once  the  common 
point  of  meeting  and  solemnity  for  the  w  hole  Ionic  race,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  musical  contests,  before  the  Lydian  and  Persian  con- 
quests had  subverted  the  freedom  and  prospeilty  of  lonia— was  now 
renewed.  The  Athenians  celebrated  the  festival  with  its  accompany- 
in^^-  matches,  even  the  chariot  race,  in  a  manner  more  splendid  than 
had  ever  been  known  in  former  times.  They  appointed  a  similar 
festival  to  be  celebrated  every  fourth  year.  At  this  period  they  were 
excluded  both  from  the  Olvmpic  and  the  Pythian  games,  which 
probably  made  the  revival  of  the  Delian  festival  more  gratifying 
to  them.  The  religious  zeal  and  munificence  of  Nikias  were  strik- 
ingly displayed  at  Delos. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

be\t:nth  year  of  tue  war.— capture  of  sphakteria. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedjsmonians  had  now  become  an 
ordinary  enterprise,  imdertaken  in  every  year  of  the  war  except  the 
third  and  sixth,  and  then  omitted  only  from  accidental  causes: 
though  the  same  hopes  were  no  longer  entertained  from  it  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.     During  the  present  spring  Agis  king  of 

Sparta  conducted  the  Peloponnesian  army  into  the  territory,  seem- 
Ino-ly  about  the  end  of  April,  and  repeated  the  usual  ravages. 

It' seemed  how^ever,  as  if  Korkvni  were  about  to  become  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  the  vear's  military  operations.  For  the  exiles  of  the 
oli"-archical  party,  having  come  back  to  the  island  and  forlihed  them- 
selves on  .Mount  Istone,  earried  on  war  with  so  much  activity  against 

the  Korkyneans  in  the  city,  that  distress  and  even  fannne  reigned 
there  Sixty  Peloponnesian  triremes  were  sent  thither  to  assist  the 
ao-^ressors.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  at  Athens  how  hardly 
the  Korkyra^ans  in  the  city  were  pressed,  orders  were  given  to  an 
Athenian  lieet  of  forty  triremes,  about  to  sail  for  Sicily  under  hury- 
nicdon  and  Sophokles,  to  halt  in  their  voyage  at  Ivorkyrn.  and  to 
lend  whatever  aid  might  be  needed.  But  during  the  coiu'se  ot  this 
voyao-e  an  incident  occurred  elsewhere,  neither  foreseen  nor  imagined 
by  any  one,  which  gave  a  new  character  and  promise  to  the  wliole 
war— illustrating  forcibly  the  observations  of  Periklcs  and  Archiaa- 
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mm  bcforn  its  oommGnoement,  on  the  impossibility  of  calculaling 

what  turn  events  might  take. 

So  high  (lid  Demoslhenes  stand  in  tlie  favor  of  his  coimtrymeii 
after  his  brilliant  siiccebses  in  the  Ambraldan  Gulf,  that  they  granted 
him  permission  at  his  own  request  to  go  al)oard  and  to  employ  tlie 
fleet  in  any  deseent  Avhich  he  might  think  expedient  on  the  coast  of 
Pelo])onncsus.  The  attaclnnent  of  this  active  oiiicer  to  the  Messeni- 
ans  atNaupaktus  inspired  him  \vitli  the  idea  of  planting  a  detachment 
of  them  on  some  well-chosen  maritime  post  in  the  ancient  JMesseniau 
territory,  from  whence  they  would  be  able  permanently  to  harass  the 
Lacechemonians  and  provoke  revolt  among  the  Helots — the  more  so  >; 

from  their  analogy  of  race  and  dialect.   ^Thc  i\Iessenians,  actfve  in 

privateering,  and  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  points  of  this 
coast,  all  of  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  had 
probably  indicated  to  him  Pylus  on  the  southwestern  shore. 

That  ancient  and  Homeric  name  was  applied  specially  and  prop- 
erly to  denote  the  promontoiy^  v/hich  forms  the  northern  termination 
of  the  modern  hay  of  Navarino  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sphagia  or 
Bphakteria;  though  in  vague  language  the  whole  neighboring  district 
seems  also  to  have  been  called  Pylus.  Accordingly,  in  circumnavi- 
gating Laconia,  Demosthenes  requested  that  the  fleet  might  be 
detained  at  this  spot  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  fortify  it,  engag- 
ing himself  to  stay  afterv/ard  and  maintain  it  with  a  garrison.    It 

was  an  uninliabitcd  promontory — about  forty-flve  miles  from 
Sparta,  that  is,  as  far  distant  as  any  portion  of  lier  territory — pre- 
senting rugged  cliffs,  and  easy  of  defense  both  l)y  sea  and  land.  But 
its  great  additional  recommendation,  with  reference  to  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  consisted  in  its  overhanging  the  sp-vcious  and 
secnre  basin  now  called  the  bay  of  Kavarino.  That  basin  was 
fronted  and  protected  by  the  ij-let  called  Sphakteria  or  Sphagia, 
vmtrodden,  untenanted,  and  full  of  wood:  which  stretched  alongthe 
coast  for  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  leaving  only  two  narrow 
entrances;  one  at  its  northern  end,  opposite  to  the  position  flxed.  on 
by  Demosthenes,  so  conflned  as  to  admit  only  two  triremes  abreast 
— the  other  at  the  southern  end  about  four  ♦inies  as  broad;  while  th(j 
ii)ner  water  api)roaehed  by  these  two  channels  was  both  i*oomy  and 
protected.  It  was  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  a  little  within  the 
northern  or  narrowest  of  the  two  channels,  that  Demosthenes  i)ro- 
posed   to  plant  his  little  fort — the   ground   being   itself  eminently 

favorable;  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  center  of  the  promon- 
tory. 

But  Eur^'medon  and  Sophokles  decidedly  rejected  all  proposition 
of  delay;  and  with  much  leason,  since  they  had  been  informed 
(though  seemingly  without  truth)  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had 
actually  reached  Korkyra.  They  might  well  have  renicmbered  the 
mlsehief  which  had  ensued  three  years  before,  from  the  delay  of  the 
re-enforcement  sent  to  Phormio  in  some  desultory  operations  on  the 
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coast  of  Krete.  The  fleet  accordingly  passed  by  Pylus  without  stop- 
ping: but  a  terrible  storm  drove  them  back  and  forced  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  very  harbor  which  Demosthenes  had  fixed  upon — the 
only  harbor  anywhere  near.  That  oflicer  took  advantage  of  this 
accident  to  renew  his  proposition,  which  however  appeared  to  the 
commanders  chimerical.     There  w^ere  plenty  of  desert  capes  round 

Peloponnesus  (they  said),  if  he  chose  to  waste  the  resources  of  the 
city  in  occupying  them.  They  remained  unmoved  by  his  leasons  in 
reply.  Finding  himself  thus  unsuccessful,  Demosthenes  presumed 
upon  the  undetined  permission  granted  to  him  by  the  Athenian 
people,  to  address  himself  first  to  the  soldiers,  last  of  all  to  the  taxi- 
archs  or  Inferior  officers — and  to  persuade  them  to  second  his  project, 
even  against  the  will  of  the  commanders.  Much  inconvenience 
might  well  have  arisen  from  such  clashing  of  authority:  but  it  hap- 
pened that  both  the  soldiers  and  the  t;ixiar(;hs  took  the  same  view  of 
the  case  as  their  commanders,  and  refused  compliance.  Nor  can  w^e 
be  surprised  at  such  reluctance,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  seeming 
improbability  of  being  able  to  maintain  such  a  post  against  the 
great  real,  and  still  greater  supposed,  superiority  of  Lacedaemonian 
land-force.  It  happened  however  that  the  fleet  ^^as  detained  there 
for  some  J.ays  by  stormy  weather;  so  that  the  soldiers,  having  noth- 
ing to  do,  were  seized  with  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  occupying 

themselves  with  the  fortification,  and  crowded  aronnd  to  execute  it 

with  all  the  emulation  of  eager  volunteers.  Having  contemplated 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  starting  from  Athens,  they  had  neither  tools 
for  cutting  stone,  nor  hods  for  carrying  mortar.  Accordingly,  they 
were  compelled  to  build  their  wall  by  collecting  such  pieces  of  rock 
or  stones  as  they  found,  and  putting  them  together  as  each  happened 
to  fit  in:  whenever  mortar  was  needed,  they  brought  it  up  on  theif 
bended  backs,  with  hands  joined  behind  them  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping  away.  Such  deficiencies  were  made  up,  however,  partly  by 
the  unbounded  ardor  of  the  soldiers,  partly  by  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  ground,  which  hardly  required  fortification  except  at  particu- 
lar points;  the  work  was  completed  in  a  rough  way  in  six  days,  and 

Demosthenes  was  left  in  garrison  with  five  ships,  while  Eurymedon 
with  the  main  fleet  sailed  away  to  Korkyra.  The  crews  of  the  five 
ships  (two  of  wliieh,  however,  were  sent  away  to  warn  Eurymedon 
afterward)  would  amount  to  about  1000  men  in  all.  But  there 
presently  arrived  two  armed  Messenian  privateers,  from  which 
Demosthenes  obtained  a  re-enforcement  of  forty  Messenian  hoplites, 
together  with  a  su])ply  of  wicker  shields,  though  more  fit  for  show 
than  for  use,  wherewhh  to  arm  his  rowers.  Altogether,  it  appears 
that  he  miisfr  have  had  about  200  hoplites,  besides  the  half-armed 
seamen. 

Intellij^ence  of  this  attempt  to  plant,  even  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian territory,  the  annoyance  and  insult  of  a  hostile  post,  was 
soon  transmitted  to  S[)arta.      Yet  no  immediate  measures  were  taken 
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to  march  to  the  spot;  as  well  from  the  natuml  kIowdcss  of  the  Spar- 
tan  cliavactcr,  stri-ngtlicnecl  by  a  festival  Avliith  Impp'-i"-'!  '<> ''«  |''<n 
coin"-  on  as  from  tlic  contidcncefntertaiiud  thai,  wheucvcr  attacked, 
the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  certain.  A  stioiiuer  nnpicssum 
however  was  made  by  the  news  upon  the  Lar  eda'im.ninn  army  inviid- 
in.r  Attica,  who  werJ  at  the  wime  time  suffering  from  want  ot  pro- 
visions (the  con.  not  being  yet  ripe),  and  from  an  iimisiially  (0  ll 
Mirin"-  accordincly,  Agis  marched  them  back  to  bparla  and  the 
f  •  "flcatkm  of  P>nns  thus  produced  the  effect  of  abrn  g.ng  the 
invasion  to  the  unusually  shoit  period  of  tifteen  days  It  operand 
in  like  manner  to  the  protection  of  Korkyra:  for  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  recently  arrived  thither  or  .still  on  its  wav,  received  oinlers 
immediately  to  return  for  the  attack  of  Pylus.  Hiivn.g  avoided  the 
Athenian  fleet  by  tiunspoiting  the  .«bips  across  the  isthmus  ot  J.cu- 
k-is  it  reached  Pylus  about  the  san-.e  time  as  the  Laeediemoman 
hn.d-force  from  Bparta.  composed  of  the  Spartans  themselves  and 
the   neighboring  Peria-ki.     For  the  more  distant  Peno.-ki,  as  well 

as  the  Pelopoiiiiesiuu  allies.  heiii!r  just  reltiVDcd  from  Atliea,  though 
summoned  to  coijie  as  soon  as  they  could,  did  not  accompany  this 

'  At"tlie  last  moment  before  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  came  in  and 
occupied  the  Imrbor,  Demosthenes  detached  two  out  of  his  five  tn- 
remei  to  warn  Eurvmedonand  the  main  licet,  and  to  eiilrea  >mn.edi- 
ate  succor;  the  remaining  ships  he  hauled  a.^horc  under  the  loitlh- 
cation  protecting  them  by  palisades  planted  in  fiont,  and  pieiiaied 
Uidefeml  himself  in  the  best  n>anner  he  <-ouhl.  Having  posted  the 
larirer  portion  of  his  for<e-scme  of  them  mere  ^'-n'^'!'^ ''■""* 
arms,  and  many  only  half-armed-round  tlu.as..ailaWe  points  otllc 

forlificalion,  to  resist  attacks  from  the  hin<l-foice,  i'«  1""  '^^";;  "•' 

sixty  chosen  lioplites  and  a  few  bowmen,  marched  out  ot  tlie  toUin- 
cation  down  to  the  sea-shore.     It  was  on  that  side  that  the  wall  was 
weakest,  for  the  Athenians,  confident  in  their  naval  superiority    had 
dven  themselves  little  troubles  to  provide  again.'^t  an  assailant  t^eet 
Accordingly.  Demosthenes  foie.-<aw  that  the  great  stress  ol  the  attack 

would  lie  m,  the  «oa-si(le.    His  only  safety  (.ons.sted  m  F^?"'  ;;;S 

tlie  cncinv  from  landing;  a  purpose  seconded  by  the  locKy  ai  <i 
perilous  shore,  which  l.^ft  no  possibility  of  approach  f<.r  ^1;>P«  ^•=';;^rt 
on  a  narrow  space  immediately  under  the  forlitication.    ll  ^-'^  /»-'<; 

that  he  took  post,  on  the  wa.er's  edge.  '^' < '•^■-'"7;„%f;;,^ '^  ^ie^s 
encouragement  to  his  men,  and  warning  tb(;m  " '1  ,  \;;' f  "^^1'=^^ 

now  to  display  ncuK.noss  In  surnming  up    T-erils  .^vl'''t„'/T^,       it,  r 
obvious-and  that  the  only  chance  ot  escape  lay  m  bo.ily  eiieoi   i  tr- 
n^Tbe  enemv  befora  they  could  set  foot  ashore;  th<.  .'I'^'^^l^y   '* 
(4fl>eting  a  landing  from  ships  in  the  face  of  resistance  being  better 
known  to  Athenian  mariners  than  to  any  one  else. 

W   1.  a  fleet  of  fortv-thtee  triremes  under  Thnisymelidas,  and  a 
powerful  laud-force,  slmultaucously  attacking,   the  Laccdxmomans 
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had  good  hopes  of  storming  at  once  a  rock  so  hastily  converted 
iiilo  a  militar)^  pest.  But  us  they  foresaw  that  the  first  attack  might 
])ossibly  fail,  and  that  tiic  tleet  of  Euryniedon  would  probably 
return,  they  resolved  to  occupy  forthwith  the  island  of  Sphakteria, 
the  natural  place  where  the  Athenian  fleet  would  take  station  for  the 
l)urpose  of  assisting  the  garrison  ashore.  The  neighboring  coast  oa 
tlie  main- land  of  Peloponnesu.3  was  both  harborless  and  hostile,  so 
that  there  was  uo  otlur  spot  near,  where  they  could  take  station. 
And  the  Lacediemonian  commanders  reckoned  upon  being  able  to 
stop  up,  as  it  were  mechanically,  both  the  two  entrances  into  the 
harbor,  by  triremes  lashed  together  from  the  island  to  the  main-land, 
with  their  prows  pointing  outward:  so  that  they  would  be  able  at 
at  any  rate,  occupying  the  island  as  well  as  the  two  channels^  to  keep 

off  the  Atheuitiu  fleet,  and  to  hold  Demosthenes  closely  blocked  up 
on  the  rock  of  Pylus;  where  his  provisions  would  quickly  fail  him. 
With  these  views  they  drafted  olT  by  lot  some  lioplites  from  each 
of  the  Spartan  lochi,  accompanied  as  usual  by  flelots,  and  sent 
them  across  to    Spliakteria;  while    their   land-force   and   their  fleet 

approached  at  onee  to  attack  the  fortirtcation. 

Of  the  assault  on  the  land-side  we  hear  little.  The  Lacedoemonians 
wx're  proverbially  unskillful  in  the  attack  of  anything  like  a  fortified 
place,  and  they  appear  now  to  have  made  little  im})ression.  But  the 
chief  stress  and  vigor  of  the  attack  came  on  the  sea-side,  as  Demos- 
thenes had  foreseen.  The  landing-place,  even  where  practicable,  was 
still  rocks^  and  diflicult — and  so  narrow  in  dimensions,  that  the  Lace- 
dnemoniali  ships  could  only  approach  by  small  squadrons  at  a  time; 
while  the  Athenians  maintained  their  ground  lirmly  to  prevent  a  sin- 
gle man  from  setting  foot  on  land.  The  assailing  triremes  rowx^d  up 
with  loud  shouts  and  exhortations  to  each  other,  striving  to  get  so 
placed  as  that  the  lioplites  iii  the  bow  could  cifcct  a  lauding:  but 

such  were  the  dilflculties  arising  partly  from  the  rocks  and  partly 
from  the  defense,  that  squadron  after  squadron  tried  this  in  vain. 
Nor  did  even  the  gallant  example  of  Brasidas  procure  for  them  any 
better  success.  That  oflicer,  commanding  a  trireme,  and  observing 
that  some  of  the  pilots  near  him  ware  cautious  in  driving  their  ships 

ch)SG  ill  shore  for  fear  of  staving  them  against  tlio  roeks,  indignantly 
called  to  them  not  to  spare  t4ie  planks  of  their  vessels  when  the  enemy 
had  insulted  them  by  erecting  a  fort  in  the  country:  Lacedrcmonians 
(he  exclaim  m1)  ought  to  carry  the  landing  by  force,  even  though  their* 
ships  should  be  dashed  to  pieces:  the  Peloponnesian  allies  ought  to 
l)e  forward  in  sacrificing  their  sliips  for  Sparta,  in  return  for  the 

inany  services  which  she  had  reuderetl  to  them.  Poreniost  lu  per- 
formance as  well  as  in  exhortation,  Brasldas  constrained  his  own 
julot  to  drive  his  ship  close  in,  and  advancid  in  person  even  on  to  the 
landing-steps,  lor  the  purpose  of  lea})ing  first  ashore.  But  liere  he 
stood  exposed  to  all  the  weapons  of  the  Athenian  defenders,  who 

beat  him  back  and  pierced  him  with  so  many  wounds,  that  he  fainted 
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a^^'av  and  f.'ll  bnck  in  to  the  bows  (or  foremost  part  of  '''c  |nrorre, 
Wond  the  rowers);  while  his  shield,  shppnig  away  lon>  t  u-  an, 
^r^onSa  do  vnnnl   rolled   overboard   into   the   ^'H.        liS    S  hip  ^^^i  3 
bS  to  rcdie   like  the  rest,  without  luivinj;  cKeclc.l  r.ny   m.  .1  ng 
S  tliesc  s ueeel  ive  attacks  from  the  sea,  repeated  lor  <,ne  vvhoU-    j  y 
AiiintscbUL.c  wpreremdsed  l>v  Demoslhcncs  and  h\s  little 

v5lof».Snyr^^ 

«h  ),   d  be  ti"hthit'  ou  land-and  that  too  Lue<  dai.H)iu;ii  land— .ig.iiiist 
U  e  L  cecSuiims,  the  seleet  land-wan iors  of  Greece,  now  on  sh     - 
m  T    m^^^^^  vain  to  compass  a  landing  on  Ih.ir  .,wn  shore 

The  At"^  ia       i^hon(,r  of  their  snecess  erected  a  trophy,  the  ch.ef 
onmment  of  which  was  the   shield  of  Brasidas.ca.t  ashore  I.y  the 

'"^  oTihc  third  day,  the  T.accda^moninns  did  not  rep(v,t  their  aitiuk 
l.nt  sent  <.ome  of  their  vessels  round  to  Asine  m  the  Me^seniai   Oult 
S-U    be   t     construct  batterino-  „.achines;  which  ,hcy  "";";</<' 
!.m,Mov  an-ainst  the  ^vail  of  Demosthenes  on  the  side  Un^uu\  the  h.ii- 

sS>r '^^u'S /»l;=  r':„c:.l;LrtnS 

''^^But  before  these  ships  came  back,  the  face  of  affairs  was  sericn>sly 

?     Ivnls  of  Peloponnesus  ha.l  now  arrived-lcoked   itlOUlui  111  V!  lU 
for  r,  Hc<  to  Ian  Te  <  Md.l  fu.d  no  other  nightstmion  except  .he 

toi  a  place  to  1  .„  ,  .  f.j,.  disiant.     From  hence  ho 

"'•r  1    ■  n      e  mor,     .V  t^)  Pvhis,  prepared  for  a  naval  engnge- 

f   h,    n     tlrvt  S    s.the  ]:.ce(hemonians  nnght  con>e  out  to 
'^^SM^^'ii^tm^,  \na  rcolved.  if  this  did  not  happen   to 
fmV  Iswiviii  and   attack  the   fleet  in  tl>c  luubo.-;_  the  breadth  ot 
s'a  be  N^'      i.'lwdUeria  and  the  mainland  l.eing  .-«-=rl  rnth"ccn 
;,    ,.,1   „i.>M,'.nver       The  Lacedaanonian    iidnuials,  stenungh    C(.n- 
f;CkS     V  the  speed  of H  e  Athenian  tieet  in   conung  back,  never 
i   of'saSing'out  of  the  harbor  to  tight,  nor  did  they  -;'  "  >.-l!  « 
the,;  .sehenu-,  of  blo(.king  up  Iho   UVO  ClltninCCS   0    .  J^'     'j'  i^^,'    ^,   .J 
t>n-..mcs  cIoscIn'  lasiied  together.     Leavmg  both  ent  ..ntcb  (pen,  inty 
e  eimine     to  dctVn.l  themselves  within:  but  even  here,  sodcfeetne 
were  J^er  precautions  that  several  of  their  triremes  were  ye.  moorc^ 
mu   the  rowers  not  fully  aboard,  when  the  Athenian  ndmnais  sailed 
L  ti  bol^  «luuSes  ul'^ace,  to  attack  Ibcm.     Most  ot  the  Laccda.- 
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monian  trireme.^^,  afloat  and  in  figliting  trim,  resisted  the  ati.-ck  lor  a 
certain  time,  but  were  at  length  vanquished  and  driven  back  to  Mui 
^hore,  many  of  tliom  with  serious  injury.  Five  of  them  were  cap- 
tured and  towed  off,  one  with  all  her  crew  aboarl.  The  Athenians, 
vigorously  pursuhig  their  success,  drove  against  sucli  as  took  refuge 
on  the  shore,  as  well  as  those  which  were  not  manned  at  the  moment 
Avlien  the  attack  began,  and  had  not  been  able  to  gH  afloat  or  into 
aciion.  Some  of  tho  vanquished  triremes  being  ih  .-erted  by  their 
crews,  who  jumped  out  upon  the  land,  the  Athenian  4  were  proceed- 
ing to  tow  them  ofT,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplitcs  on  the  shore 
opposed  a  new  and  strenuous  resistance.  Excited  to  the  utmost 
pitch  by  witnessing  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  their  fleet,  and  aware 
of  the  cruel  consequences  which  turned  upon  it — they  marched  all 

nriiiGd  into  the  wjilcn',  sgj/xhI  tho  shipi^  to  prevont  thoiii  from  bein^ 

dragged  olf,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate  conflict  to  baffle  the  assail- 
ants. We  have  already  seen  a  similar  act  of  bravery,  two  years  be- 
fore, on  the  ])art  of  the'Messenian  hoplitcs  ac-companying  the  fleet  of 
Piiormio  near  Naupaktus.  Extraordinary  daring  and  valor  was  here 
displayed  on  botli  sides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as  in  the  defense,  and 
sueh  was  the  clamor  and  confusion,  that  neither  the  land-skill  of  the 
Lacediemonians,  nor  the  sea-skill  of  the  Athenians,  were  of  nuicli 
avail:  the  contest  was  one  of  personal  valor,  and  considenible  suffer- 
ing, on  both  sides.  At  length  the  Laceda?nionians  carried  their  i)oint 
and  saved  all  the  siiips  ashore;  none  being  carried  away  except  those 

at  first  captured.    Both  parties  tlms  separated:  the  Athenians  retired 

to  the  fortress  at  P^dus,  where  they  were  doubtless  hailed  with  over- 
flowing joy  by  their  comrades,  and  where  they  erected  a  trophy  for 
their  victory — giving  up  the  enemy's  dead  for  burial,  and  picking  up 
the  floating  wrecks  and  pieces. 

But  the  great  priz.3  of  the  victory  was  neither  in  the  five  ships  cap- 
tured, nor  m  the  relief  afforded  to  the  besieged  at  Pylus.  It  lay  in 
the  hoplitcs  occupying  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  who  were  now  cut 
off  from  the  mainland,  as  well  as  from  all  supplies.  The  Athenians, 
sailing  round  it  in  triumph,  already  looked  upon  them  as  their  pris- 
oners; while  the  Lacedremonians  on  the  opposite  mainland,  deeply 
distressed  but  not  knowing  what  to  do,  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice. 

So  grave  was  the  emergency,  that  the  Ephors  came  in  person  to  the 
spot  forthwith.  Since  they  could  still  muster  sixty  triremes,  a  greater 
number  than  the  Athetiians — besides  a  large  force  on  land,  and  the 
whole  command  of  the  resources  of  the  country — while  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  footing  on  shore  except  the  contracted  j^romontoiy  of 
PyliN,  we  might  have  imagined  that  a  strenuous  effort  to  carry  off 
the  inij)risoned  detachment  across  the  narrow  stiait  to  the  mainland 
would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  success.  And  probably,  if  either 
Demosthenes  or  Brasidas  had  been  in  command,  such  an  effort  would 
have  been  made.  But  LacedaMuonian  courage  was  rather  steadfast 
and  unyielding  than  adventurous.     Moreover  the  Athenian  superior- 
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Itv  at  sea  exercised  a  sort  of  fascination  over  men's  minds  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Spartans  Iheinselves  on  land;  so  that  the  Ephors  on 
reachincr  Pyhis,  took  a  despondhii,^  view  of  their  position,  and  K^nt  a 
herald  to  the  Alhenian  -eiierals  to  pr(>i)ose  an  arnustico,  m  order  to 
allow  time  for  envoys  to  i^o  to  Athens  and  treat  for  peace. 

To  this  Eruvniedon  aiid  Demosthenes  assented,  and  an  armistice 
was  coneiuded'on  the  followin-  terms.  Tiie  Lacedaemonians  agreed 
to  surrender  not  only  all  their  triremes  now  in  the  harbor,  but  also 
all  the  ivst  in  their  port.^,  alto-ether  to  the  number  of  c;ixtV;  nlSO  lO 
abstain  from  aii  attack  upon  the  fortress  at  Pylus  either  l>y  l«^i\^  ^^ 
sea  for  such  time  as  should  be  necessary  lor  the  mission  ot  envoys 
to  \thens  as  well  as  for  their  return,  both  to  be  eflected  m  an 
Athenian  trireme  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  Athenians  on  their 
side  en'^-aovd  to  desist  from  all  hostilities  during  the  like  interval,  but 

itwas  a-Teed  that  they  should  keep  strict  and  umi  mitlmg  ^vat(  h 
over  the  ishuid,  yet  without  landing  upon  it.  For  the  subsistence  ot 
the  detachment  in  the  island,  the  J.acedtemonians  were  permitled  o 
sen<i  over  every  day  two  chcenikes  of  barley  meal  in  cakes  ready 
baked,  two   kotyhe   of  wine,  and    some  meat,  lor  (ach  |'/>P'i/<'--^^>- 

ixether  with  half  tliJit  (phintitv  for  oiicli  of  tlic  aUciHhiiit  Helots;  but 

tins  was  all  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Athenians  wuli 
Deremptorv  obligations  to  send  no  secret  additional  ^u]^plu  s.  It  was 
moreover  \»xpressly  stipulated  that  if  any  one  provision  of  the 
armistice,  small  or  great,  were  violated,  the  an  hole  slnmid  be  con- 
sidered  as  null  and  void.  Lastly,  the  Athenians  engaged  on  the 
return  of  the  envoys  from  Athens,  to  restore  the  triremes  in  the  SMme 
condition  as- they  received  tlKMU 

Sucli  terms  sumciently  attest  the  liumdiation  and  anxiety  ot  the 
Lacedaemonians;  while  the  surrender  of  their  entire  naval  (nns 
to  the  number  of  sixty  triremes,  which  was  forthwUli  carried    nto 

etfeot  demonstrates  at'thc  same  time  that  they  sincerely  I  eheved  in 

the  possibility  of  obtaining  peace.      Well-aware   that  they  ^v ere  them- 
selves the  original  beginners  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when     he  Athen- 
ians desired  peace-and  tliat   the  latter   bad    besides  luade  Iruitless 
overtures  while  under  the  pressure  of  the  (.pi(kinic--lh(W  lUTMinu  d 
that  the  same  disposition  still  prevailed  at  Athens    and  that   then 
present  paeitic  wishes  would  be  so  gliully  welcimed  as  to  pim  tiro 
without  dilheulty  the  relinciiiishment  of  the  prisoners  in  ^phakterla. 
The  LacedaMuonian  envoys,  conveyed   to  Athens  in    an  A  henian 
trireme    appeared   before   the   public    assembly    to   set   lorth   their 
mission    accordin-   to   custom,  prefacing   their    address  with  some 
a,OOlo<''ies  for  thrltbrevity  of  speech  which  belonged  to  their  country. 
TheilM)roposition  was  in  substunee  a  very  simple   oiie—'"  Give  up  to 
IIS  the   nun  in  the   island,  and   aeeept,  in   exehange    ior    this  ttivor, 
peace   with  the  allianee  of  Sparta."     They  enforeed  their  cause  by 
appeals,  well-turned  and  coneiliatory,  partly  indml  to  the  generosi  y 
but  sti  1  more   to   the  prudential  calculation  ot  Athens;  explicitly 
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admitting  the  high  and  glorious  vantage-ground  on  which  she  was 
now  phiced,  as  well  as  their  own  humbled  dignity  and  inferior  posi- 
tion. They,  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  first  and  greatest  power  m 
Greece,  were  smitten  bv  adverse  fortune  of  war — and  that  too  with- 
out misconduct  of  their  own,  so  that  they  were  for  the  first  time 
oblii::ed  to  solicit  an  enemy  for  peace;  which  Athens  had  the  precious 
opportunity  of  granting,  not  merely  with  honor  to  herself,  but  also 
in  such  manner  as  to  create  in  their  minds  an  ineffaceable  friendship. 

And  it  became  Athens  to  make  nse  of  her  present  good  fortune  while  she 

lij^l  it— not  to  rely  upon  its  permanence  nor  to  abuse  it  by  extrava- 
gant demands.  Her  own  imperial  prudence,  as  well  as  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Spartans,  might  teach  her  how  unexpectedly  the 
most  disastrous  casualties  occurred.  By  granting  what  was  now 
asked,  she  might  make  a  peace  which  would  be  far  more  durable 
than  if  it  were' founded  on  the  extorted  compliances  of  a  weakened 
enemy  because  it  would  rest  on  Spartan  honor  and  gratitude;  the 
greater  the  previous  enmity,  the  stronger  would  be  such  reactionary 
sentiment.  But  if  Athens  should  now  refuse,  and  if,  in  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  men  in  Sphakteria  should  perish— a  new 
and  inexpiable  i?round  of  quarrel,  peculiar  to  Sparta  herself  would 

be  added  to  those  alretidy  subsisting,  w-hich  rather  eoncerned  Sparta 
as  the  chief  of  the  Peloponnesiau  confederacy.  Nor  was  it  only  the 
goodwill  and  gratitude  of  the  Spartans  which  Athens  would  earn  by 
acceptin<'-  the  proposition  tendered  to  her;  she  would  farther  acquire 
the  grace  and  <,dory  of  conferring  peace  on  Greece,  which  all  the 
Greeks  would  recognize  as  her  act.  And  when  once  the  two  pre- 
eminent powers,  Athens  and  Sparta,  were  established  in  cordial 
amity,  the  remaining  Grecian  states  would  be  too  weak  to  resist 
what  they  two  might  prescribe.  .        .    .,  ,  i 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  Lacedaemonians  m  the  assembly 
at  Athens.  It  was  discreetly  calculated  for  their  purpose,  though 
when  we  turn  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  w^ar,  and  read  the 
loftv  declarations  of  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  assembly  respecting  the 
wron^^s  of  their  allies  and  the  necessity  of  extorting  full  indemnity 
for  them  from  Athens— the  contrast  is  indeed  striking.  On  this 
occasion  the  Lacedaimonians  acted  entirely  for  themselves  and  from 
consideration  of  their  own  necessities;  severing  themselves  from 

their  allies,  and  soliciting  a  special  peace  for  themselves,  wUh  as 
little  scruple  as  the  Spartan  general  Menedanis  during  the  preceding 
year  wdien  he  abandoned  his  Ambrakiot  confederates  alter  the 
battle  of  Olpie,  to  conclude  a  separate  capitulation  with  Demos- 
thenes 

The'cour.'.e  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Athens  in  referencG  to  the  propo- 
sition however,  was  by  no  means  obvious.  In  all  probability,  the 
trireine  which  brought  the  Laceda3monian  envoys  also  brought  the 
first  news  of  that  unforeseen  and  instantaneous  turn  of  events, 
which  had  rendered  the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria  certain  prisoners  (so 
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public  of  Athens  *=''">  •''"^l,ve^4^ecMfd  the  veconquost 

iontkkmce  su.h  as  ha.   1^ ;>';'>;  '^^'.^^^"relic  full  bcvings  of  ihc 

of  Samos.     It  ^^-"V''        P..    k  >^  l!ui,"^^  I'Hve  lu'sitaU'd  ^vl.at 

new  '^Hv.ation   an.1  even  P  n    -  i,„pn.ssion  ^vi,h 

^^i'lSS2?ti"5  K;;^n".:^:L  hInS    ..>..  emphatic  ^.n 
as^L^'U'  aonc^.u^.c  yc4..  before  in  ,h.^ 

Mitylona-ans;  a  l"='^T•':r'    1  ;'";?,  ^^te^        velKincnl  utter- 
oft/n  appearod  !o,«;!•<';;^;^,P   '^^.^,,5^!^:  .'^'^^^  it  out  in  its 

ance  to  tluit  which  they  well'  •''''•    >''-'o"', he  uresent  occasion  he 

the  seutinieiit  ot  Athenian  101 1«.     >  ,U-mwv=.      :Moieover,  in 

well  as  disposed  to  a  san^nune  vie  n  »  _  "^"\'^^;^^^^^  roo,„  for 

a  discussion  like  that  -^l^^^r^'^^^'.J^^^^  omc. plain  and 
doubt,  he  can.e  ,.^"7;,  '  J''^,"^^,,''  Hhe  aisl.onorable  irucc  of 
decisive.  Kemindins  Hk'  ^V  j  i;  <  n  con  relUd  by  the  misfortunes 
Thirty  years  to  which  they  had  be  <"".^P; ''  *;  i?^.,oponnesian  war 
of  the  times  to  ac.'cde,  f''"''*'^''V  >'^^'  \-„';'f".VA\':.,,s  ,J^  recover  what 
_Kleo„  insisU.d  that  imW  ^y»:?,  11'^,  ™^  1  ^SL!  He  proposed 
she  had  then  lost— In isa;.v,  1  cj^a,  J  ^;''^"  ,  ,  Athens,  in  exchange 
that  Sparta  should  be  reciuire.l  to  '^•-'"'  ';^^.;°  ^^("^^  ,;i,iei,  a  truT'e 
for  tlu'.  soldiers  "ow  J,J|;';,:t'':  „S'mgh  be  d'-ed  expedient, 
mi-ht  be  concluded  f <  i  as  o  S  •f  *^^"^^'  ;,   ,,.-„  communicated  as  the 

'^'"^  '^':::^:::^Ct^C^<C^' envoy.,  v^Uo  Uad  probably 

answer  of  Athens  to  uie  ^^'^^^'7     ,  ^...^^  f^^y  .^0^11  into  tlie 

assembly  to  he.      t.    «Jn  '^  '  -    ^      j    .jj^.^i  „,c  Athenians  to  name 

,10  comment  on  its  ^".''^'"':^'  ""':,],  ,i,^,„i  freely  and  deliberately 
coninussioners  who  tn ii^l.t^     scuss  wm,  I   u^'  ^'^    ^  j^,,,.^^ 

miitablc  tcnns  foi;  a  P'H^ibc.it  on.    J'^'  ;  ^  ,^;^,„.  ,t  f,.„,„  ,i,e  first  (he 

S-nSX  could  bo  meant  b^^^ 

'-''  "Tt'i  Jio'inr  t^cfllcS- .tm  toSlSaiiln  W  to  all 
probably  come  with  ati  b<)nly  to  n  aKe  (xrtm  uesotia- 
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Sueli  dislionor  would  be  incurred,  too,  without  any  advantage,  if  the 
Athenians  should  after  all  reject  the  terms,  which  the  temper  of  the 
assembly  before  them  rendered  but  too  probable.  Moreover,  they 
were  totally  uii practiced  in  the  talents  for  dealing  v/ith  a  public  assem- 
bly, such  discus.sioijs  being  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown 
in  the  Lacedtenionian  system.  To  reply  to  the  denunciation  of  a 
vehement  speaker  like  Kleon,  required  readiness  of  elocution,  dexter- 
it3%  and  self-conuuand,  which  they  had  had  no  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing.    Tliey  remained  silent — abashed  by  the  speaker  and  intimidated 

by  the  temper  of  the  assenii)ly.  Tiujir  mission  was  thus  terminated, 
and  they  were  reconveyed  in  the  trireme  to  Pylus. 

It  is  probable  that  if  these  envoys  had  been  able  to  make  an  effect- 
ive reply  to  Kleon.  and  to  defend  their  proposition  against  liis 
eliarge  of  fraudulent  purpose,  they  would  have  been  sustained  by 
Nikias  and  a  certain  number  of  leading  Athenians,  so  that  the  assem- 
bly might  have  been  brouscht  at  least  to  try  the  issue  of  a  private 
discussion  between  diplomatic  agents  on  both  sides.  But  the  case 
was  one  in  which  it  w^as  absolutely  necessary  that  the  envoys  should 
stand  forward  with  some  defense  for  themselves;  which  Nikias 
might  effectively  second,  but  could  not  originate:  and  as  they  were 
incompetent  to  tiiis  task,  the  whole  affair  broke  down.  We  shall 
hereafter  tind  other  examples  in  which  the  incapacity  of  Lacedae- 
monian envoys  to  meet  the  open  debate  of  xVthenian  political  life  is 
productive  of  mischievous  results.  In  this  case,  the  proposition 
of  the  envoys  to  enter  into  treaty  with  select  commissioners 
Avas  not  only  quite  reasonable,  but  afforded  the  only  possibility 
(though  doubtless  not  a  certainty)  of  some  ultimate  pacification:  and 
the  maneuver  whereby  Kleon  discredited  it  was  a  grave  abuse  of 
publicity — not  unknown  in  modern,  though  more  frequent  in  ancient, 
political  life.  Kleon  probably  thought  that  if  commissioners  were 
named,  Nikias.  Lac^hes,  and  other  politicians  of  the  same  rank  and 
color,  would  be  the  persons  selected;  persons  whose  anxiety  for 
peace  and  alliance  with  Sparta  would  make  them  over-indulgent  and 
careless  in  securing  the  interests  of  Athens.  It  will  be  seen,  wdien  we 
come  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Nikias  four  years  afterward,  that 
vthis  suspicion  was  not  ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  proceedings  of  this 
assembly,  so  important  in  its  consequences  because  it  intercepted  a 

promising  opening  for  peace,  is  brief  as  usual — telling  us  only  what 
was  said  by  Kleon  and  what  Avas  decided  by  the  assembly.  But 
thouiiii  nothing  is  positively  stated  respecting  Nikias  and  his  parti- 
sans, we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  we  may  infer  from  what  after- 
ward occurred,  that  they  vehemently  opposed  Kleon,  and  that  they 
looked  coldly  on  the  subsequent  enterprise  against  Sphaktei'ia  asupou 
his  peculiar  measure. 

It  has  been  common  to  treat  the  dismissal  of  the  Lacedaamoniau 
envoys  on  this  occasion  as  a  peculiar  specimen  of  democrat ical  folly. 
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Yet  over-estimation  of  the  prospective  chances  arising  out  of  success, 
J,  rr-ree  more  extrava.Jnt  Jhan  Ihat  of  ^vhich  Athens  ^Nas  now 
.  uiltT  is  l.y  no  means  peculiar  to  democracy.  _  Other  governments, 
onpSed  to^democracy  not  lens  iu  ten,per  than  m  fonn-an  aWe  des- 
pot like  the  Eniperor-'Napoleon.  and  a  power  ul  aristocracy  I'ke  tha 
of  E  <rland--have  foiu.d  success  to  the  full  as  nnslead.ng.  That 
AtlLs  should  desire  to  profit  l.y  this  unexpected  puce  ot  S0<>'  tor- 
Uiue  was  perfe<-tly  reasonable:  that  she  should  make  use  of  it  to 
Sn  adv^utasres  which  former  misforltines  had  compeed  herself 

to^sirrender  was  a  feeling  not  uunaturtil.    And  wlietluT  tlic  (  ciuaiid 

WIS  excessive  or  l.y  how  much-is  a  question  always  among  the  most 
rmbamissiug  for  any  government-kingly,  oligarchical,  or  democrat- 

ieal — to  determine.  .        ,.,.     ,         ,„ 

We  may  however,  remark  that  Kleon  gave  an  impolitic  turn  to 
Athcniau  feeling,  by  directing  it  toward  the  entire  an,!  l.tei.d  reac- 
QUisition  of  what  had  been  lost  twenty  years  bclore.  I  ..less  we  aie 
to  consider  his  quadruple  de.naud  as  a  flou.-.sh.  to  be  mo.  .tied  l.y 
subsequent  negotiation,  it  seems  to  p.-esent  some  plausibility,  but 
1  itle  of  long-sighted  wisdom.  For  while  on  the  one  hand,  .1  called 
unon  Bparta  to  give  up  much  which  was  not  in  her  pc.ssession   and 

ZZ  hL  l.«en  extorted  by  force  from  tillies-cn  the  (.iher  hand,  the 
situation  <.f  Athens  was  not  the  same  as  it  had  bee.,  when  .she  con- 
cluded the  Thirty  years'  truce;  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  rosto.a  ion 
of  Achaia  and  Trffi/.en  would  have  been  of  any  material  valu(>  to  her. 
Ni«Ti  and  Pen-*-which  would  have  been  tantMmount  to  the  entire 
McgT;  i<Unasmuch  as  Megara  itself  coul.l  hardly  have  been  held  with 
b  1 1.  its  poi-ts  in  the  i.ossession  of  an  enemy-would  md.ed  have  been 
ig  lv\^alual.le,  since  she  could  then  have  protected  her  territory 
ftmiinst  invasion  from  Peloponnesus,  besides  possessing  a  port  m  ti.e 
cSrinlhian  gulf.  And  it  would  seem  that  if  able  commissioners 
had  now  \Ju  named  for  private  discussion  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  pn.ler  the  preseitt  ui-ent  desire  of  Sparta  coupled  with  her 

disposi'lion  to  abandon  l.cr  allies-this  imp...ta.,.  ,h.,..  .n.ght  possibly 
Lave  been  pressed  nnd  car.ied.  in  excha...^e  tor  ^pl.akter.a.  Nay 
even  if  sudi  acquisition  had  been  found  inii.rac ticable,  still  the 
Athenians  would  have  been  able  to  effect  some  anang.n.ent  which 
would  have  widened  the  breach  and  destroyed  the  contidence  between 
Spa.ta  a,.d  her  allies;  a  point  of  great  nioiiient  tor  thcin  to  am.in- 
t.  ish  There  was  therefore  cverv  reason  for  trying  what  could  be 
aonebvno-otiatiou,  under  the  present  temper  of  Spuria;  nnd  the 
S'  by  whk-h  Kleon  abruptly  broke  off  such  hopes   was  decidedly 

""oil'lllC  mtini  of  the  envoys  without  success  to  Pylus,  Uventy  days 
after  their  depa.lu.e  f.on,  that  ph.co,  th<.  anj.isU.e  inin.ed.ntely 
teiminated;  and  the  Lace<hvm«nians  ,eden.a..de<l  the  trneines  which 
tliev  had  surrendered.  But  Euiymedon  refused  c.miphai.ce  with 
Ihis^  d.maml  alleging  that  the  Lacedamoniaus  had  during  the  truce 
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made  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  surprise  the  rock  of  Pylus,  and  had 
violated  llie  stipulations  iu  othc.n-  w;iys  besides;  while  it  stood 
expressly  stipulated  in  tha-t^uce,  that  the  violation  by  either  side 
even  of  the  least  among  its  cohditivins  should  cancel  all  obligation  on 
both  sides.  Thucydides,  without  distinctly  giving  his  opinion,  seems 
rather  to  imply  that  tlusre  w^as  no  just  •-lound  for  the  refusal'  though 
if  any  accidental  want  of  viu'ilance  had  preseiUed  to  the  LaceUav 
monians  an  opportunity  for  surprising  Pylus,  they  ^Vould  be  likely 
enoucvh   to  avail  themselves  of  it,  seein.i'-  UkU  they  would  thereby 

drivt^oif  the  Athenian  lleot  fiuni  its  only  landing-place,  and  imler 

the  continued  blockade  of  Spaliktena  impiacticable.  However  the 
truth  may  be,  Eurymedon  persisted  in  his  refusal,  in  spite  of  loud 
protests  of  the  Lacedjeinonians  against  his  peitidy.  Hostilities  were 
enerc>-etically  resumed:  the  Lacediemonhm  army  on  land  began  again 
to  atlack  the  fortifications  of  Pylus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  became 
doubly  watchful  in  the  blockade  of  i^phnkteria,  m  which  thoy  were 
re-enforced  by  twenty  fresh  ships  from  Athens,  making  a  fleet  of 
seventy  triremes  in  all.  Two  ships  were  perpetually  rowing  round 
the  island,  in  opposite  directions,  throughout  the  whole  day ;  while  at 
niiiht  the  whole  fleet  were  kept  on  watch,  except  on  the  sea  side  ot 

the  iskmd  in  slorniy  weather.  ^  n    ^     • 

The  blockade,  however,  w^as  soon  found  to  be  more  full  of  priva- 
tion in  reference  to  the  besiegers  themselves,  and  more  ditticult  ot 
enforcement  in  respect  to  the  ishmd  and  its  occupants,  than  liacl 
been  orii-inally  contemplated.  The  Athenians  were  much  distressed 
for  want  of  water.  Thev  had  only  one  really  good  spring  in  the 
fortiticatlon  of  Pylus  itself,  quite  insiifllcient  for  the  snpplv  ot  a 
larcre  fleet:  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  scrape  the  shingle  and 
drink  such  brackish  water  as  tlu-;  could  And;  while  ships  as  well  as 
men  were  perpetually  afloat,  since  they  could  take  rest  and  retresh- 
ment  only  by  relays  successively  lauding  on  the  rock  oi,  J^ylus,  or 
even  on  the  edgaof  Spiiakt(ana  itself,  with  all  the  chance  ot  bemg 

interrupted  by  the  enemy— there  being  no  other  landnig-plaee,  and 
the  ancient  trireme  alfording  no  accommodation  either  for  eating  or 

sleeuiii"*  ^       • 

At  Ikst  all  this  was  patiently  borne,  in  the  hopes  that  Sphakteru^ 
would  speedily  bc^  starved  out,^ind  the  Spartans  forced  to  renew  the 
request  for  capitulation.  But  no  such  request  cainc,  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  fleet  irraduallv  became  sick  in  body  as  well  as  unpatient 
and  anory  in  mind.  In  spite  of  all  their  vigilance,  clandestine  sup- 
Dlies  of  provisions  continually  reached  the  island,  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  hu-2:e  rewards  offered  by  the  Spartan  government.  Able 
gwiiumers  contrived  to  cross  the  strait,  dniggiiig  after  them  by  ropes 

skins   full  of  linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey;  while  mer- 
chant-vessels, chiefly  manned  by  Helots,  started  from  various  part| 
of  the  Laconian  coast,  selecting  by  preference  the  stormy  nights,  and 
-  eucouuteriug  every  risk  in  order  to  run  their  vessel  witk  its  cargo 
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ashore  on  llie  Roa  side  of  the  island,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenian 
guard-sbips  could  not  be  on  tbe  lookout.  Tbey  cared  little  about 
danijige  to  tbeir  vessel  in  landing,  provided  tlu  y  could  get  the  cargo 
on  shore;  for  ample  compensation  was  insured   ihem,  together  with 

emancipation  to  every  TIclot  who  succeeded  in  iTncliini;*  the  island 

with  a  supply.  Though  the  Athenians  re<ioubh'(l  thtir  vigilance, 
and  intercepted  many  of  these  daringsnuigglcrs,  still  there  were  otliers 
who  eluded  them.  "^Moreover  the  rations  supi)litd  to  the  islnnd  by 
stipulation  during  the  al)sence  of  the  envoys  in  tlieir  jotnney  to 
Alliens  had  been  so  ample,  tliat  Epitadas  the  commander  had  been 
able  to  economize,  and  thus  to  make  the  stock  hold  out  longer. 
Week  after  w^eelv  passed  without  any  symptoms  of  surrender.  The 
Athenians  not  only  felt  the  present  stifferings  of  their  own  position, 
but  also  became  apprehensive  for  their  own  su]ij)lies,  all  brought  by 
sea  rovnid  Peloponnesus  to  this  djstant  and  naked  shore.  They  began 
even  to  nnstrust  the  tu^ssibilitv  of  thus  indefinitely  contininng  the 
blockade,  against  the  contingencies  of  such  violent  weather  as  would 
probably  ensue  at  the  close  of  summer.  In  this  state  of  weariness 
and  uncertainty,  the  active  Demosthenes  l)egan  to  organize  a  descent 
upon  the  island,  with  the  view  of  carrying  it  by  fc^rce.  He  not  only 
sent  for  forces  from  the  neighboring  allies,  Zakynthus  and  Naupak- 
tiLs,  but  also  transmitted  an  urgent  recpiest  to  Athens  that  re-enforce- 
ments miglit  be  furnished  to  him  for  the  ])ur])ose — making  known 
e\i)licitlyl)oth  the  uncomfortable  condition  of  the  armament  and  the 
im promising  chances  of  simple  blockade. 

The  arrival  of  these  envoys  caused  infinite  mortification   to  the 
Athenians  at  home.  Having  expected  to  hear  long  before  that  Sphakte- 

ria  had  siuTcndered,  they  wore  now  taught  to  consider  even  the  ulti- 
mate conquest  as  a  matter  of  doubt.  Tlie^'  were  siuprised  that  the 
Lacedinnonians  sent  no  fresh  envo3\s  to  solicit  ])eace,  and  began  to 
suspect  that  such  silence  was  foiuided  upon  well  gioimded  hopes  of 
being  able  to  hold  out.  But  the  person  most  of  :dl  discomposed 
was  Kleon,  who  observed  that  the  pec^ple  now  regretted  their  insult- 
ing repudiation  of  the  Laceda^numlan  message,  and  were  displeased 
with  him  as  the  author  of  it;  while  on  the  contrar3%  his  numerous 
political  enemies  were  rejoiced  at  the  turn  events  bad  taken,  as  it 
opened  a  means  of  effecting  his  nun.  At  first,  Kleon  contendal  that 
the  envoys  had  misrepresented  the  state  of  facts.  To  wliich  the 
latter  replied  by  entreating,  that  if  their  accuracy  were  iiiistru^sted, 

conunissionerg  of  inspection  might  be  sent  to  verify  it;  and  Kleon 
Inmself,  along  with  Theogeues,  was  forthwith  named  for  this  func- 
tion. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Kleon's  purpose  to  go  as  commissioner  to  Pylus. 
His  mistrust  of  the  statement  was  a  mere  general  suspicion,  not  rest- 
ing on  any  positive  evidence.     Moreover  he  saw  that  the  dispositiona. 
of  "the  assend)ly  tended  to  compley  with  the  request  of  Demosthenes, 
aud  to  dispatch  a  re-enforcing  armament.     He  accordingly  altered 


r 
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his  tone  at  once:  *'Tf  ye  reaUy  believe  the  story  (he  said),  do  not 
waste  time  in  sending  commissioners,  but  sail  at  once  to  capture  the 
men.  It  would  be  easy  with  a  proper  force,  if  our  generals  w^ere 
9nen  (here  he  pointed  reproachftdly  to  his  enemy  :Nikias,  than  Stra- 
te"'us),  to  sail  and  take  the  soldiers  in  the  island.     That  is  what  / 

iit'^least  would  do  If  /  were  general. "  Ilk  words  instantly  provoked 
a  hostile  murnuir  from  a  portion  of  the  assembly:  "  Why  do  you 
not  sail  then  at  once,  if  you  thiidv  the  matter  so  easy?"  ISikias,  tak- 
ino-  up  this  murnun%  and  delighted  to  have  caught  his  political  enemy 
iiwi  trap,  stood  forward  in  person  and  pressed  him  to  set  about  the 
enterprise  without  delay;  intimating  the  willingness  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  to  grant  him  any  portion  of  the  military  force  of  the 
city  wdiicii  he  chose  to  ask  for. 

Kleon  at  first  closed  witli  this  proposition,  believing  it  to  be  a 
mere  strata'^emof  debate  and  not  seriously  intended.  But  so  soon  as 
he  saw  that  what  was  said  was  really  meant,  he  tried  to  back  out, 

and  observed  to  Nikias— ''  It  is  your  place  to  sail:  you  are  general, 

not  1  "     Nikias  only  replied  by  rei)eathig  his  exhortation,  renouneuig 
formally  the  command   against  8phakteria,   and  calling   upon  the 
Athenians  to  recollect  what  Kleon  had  said,  as  well  as  to  hold  him 
to  his  engagement.     The  more  Kleon  tried  to  evade  the  duty,  the 
louder  and  more  unanimous  did  the  cry  of  the  assembly  become  that 
Nikias  should  surrender  it  to  him,  and  that  he  should  undertake  it. 
At  last,  seeing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  receding,  Kleon  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  charge,  and  came  forward  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion in  a  resolute  address—"  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  Lacediiemo- 
nians  (he  said):  I  shall  sail  without  even  taking  with  me  any  of  the 
liopiites  from  the  regular  Athenian  muster-roll,  but  only  the  Lemnian 
and  Imbrian  hoplites  who  are  now  here  (that  Is,  Athenian  kleruclis 
or  out-citizens  wlio  had  projierties  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  hal)it- 
uallv  resided  there),  together  with  some  peltasts  brought  from  ^nos 
in  Thrace,   and  400  bowmen.     With  this  force,  added  to  what  is 
already  at'  Pylus,  I  engage  in  the  space  of  twenty  days  either  to 
brincr  the  Lacedc^monians  ui  Sphaklcria  hither  as  prisoners,  or  to  kill 
them  in  the  island."     The  Athenians  (observes  Thucydides)  laughed 
somewhat  at   Kleon's   looseness   of  tongue;  but  prudent  men  had 
pleasure  in  reflecting  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  advantages  w^as 
now  certain:  either  they  would  get  rid  of  Kleon,  which  tliey  antici 
pated  as  the   issue  at  once  most   probable  and  most  desirable— or 
if  mistaken  on  this  point,  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  island  would  be 
killed  or  taken.     The  vote  was  ascordingly  passed  for  the  immediate 
departure  of  K:ieon.  wdio  caused  Demosthenes  to  be  named  as  his 
colleague  in  command,  and  sent  intelligence  to  Pylas  at  once  that  he 
was  about  to  start  with  the  re-enforcement  solicited.        ....         _ 
Thiseurious  scene,  interesting  as  laying  open  the  interior  feeling  ot 
the  Athenian  assenit)lv,  sugi^csts,  when  properly  considered,   reflec- 
tions verv  different  from  those  which  have  been  usually  connected 
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with  it.  It  seems  to  be  conceived  by  most  historinns  as  a  mere  piece 
of  levity  or  folly  in  the  Allieniau  people,  mIio  are  supposed  to  have 
enioycd  the  excellent  joke  of  putting  an  incompetent  man  against 
his  own  will  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  hi  order  that  tluy  might 
amuse  themselves  witli  his  blunders:  Klcon  is   thus  contemptible 

and  the  Atlu^nian  people  ridiculous.  Certainly,  if  that  Foi)le  liad 
been  disposed  to  conduct  tlieir  public  business  upon  such  childish 
fancies  as  are  here  implied,  they  would  have  made  a  very  different 
li<rure  from  that  which  history  actually  presents  to  us.  The  truth 
is""  that  in  regard  to  Eicon's  alleged  looseness  of  tongue,  which 
excited  more  or  less  of  laughter  among  the  persons  present,  Uwyg 
was  no  one  really  ridiculous  except  the  laughers  themselves.  YoT 
the  announcement  which  he  made  was  so  far  from  being  extrava- 
gant that  it  was  realized  to  the  letter— and  realized  too,  let  us  add, 
without  any  pecidiar  aid  from  unforeseen  favorable  accident.  To 
illustrate  further  what  is  here  said,  we  liave  only  to  contrast  the 
icKtcrs  before  the  fact  with  the  jesters  after  it.  While  the  former 
deride  Kleon  as  a  promiser  of  extravagant  and  impossible  results,  we 
find  Aristophanes  (in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights  jtbout  six  months 
afterward)  laughing  at  him  as  having  achieved  nothing  at  all— as 
havini*-  cunningly  put  himself  into  the  shoes  of  D(  niosaienes,  and 
stokMraway  from  that  general  the  glory  of  taking  Bpht.lvtcria,  after 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  had  heen  already  got  OVer,  and 
•Mhe  cake  ready  baked  "—to  use  the  phrase  of  the  comic  poet. 
Both  of  the  jests  are  exacircrations  in  opposite  directions;  but  the 
hist  in  order  of  time,  if  it  be  good  at  all  against  Kleon,  is  a  galling 
sarcasm  against  those  who  derided  Kleon  as  an  extravagant  l)oaster. 
If  we  intend  faidy  to  compare  the  behavior  of  Kleon  with  that  of 
his  political  adversaries,  we  must  distinguish  betw  een  the  two  o(  ca- 
sions-  first  that  in  which  he  had  frustrated  the  pacific  mission  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys;  next,  the  subsequent  delay  and  dilemma 
which  has  been  recently  described.  On  the  first  occasion,  his  advice 
appears  to  have  been  mistaken  in  policy,  as  well  as  oflcnsive  in  man- 
ner- his  opponents,  proposing  a  discussion  by  speeial  commissioners 

as  a  fair  change  for  honorable  terms  of  peace,  took  a  justcr  view  of 
the  public  interests.  But  the  case  was  entirely  altered  when  the 
mission  for  peace  (wisely  or  unwisely)  had  been  broken  up,  ai.d 
when  the  fate  of  Sphakteria  had  been  committed  to  the  chances 
of  war.  There  were  tlien  iin])e!-ati  ve  leasons  for  prosecuting  the  war 
vio-oroiisly,  and  for  employing  all  the  force  requisite  to  Insure  the 
capture  of  that  island.  And  looking  to  this  end,  we  shall  find  that 
then^  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Kleon  either  to  blame  or  lo 
deride-  while  his  ])olitieal  adversaries  (Nikias  among  them)  are 
deplorably  timid,  ignorant,  and  reckless  of  the  public  interest;  seek- 

m  only'to  turn  the  existing  disippoinlmcul  and  ddemma  into  a 

pany-opportunity  for  ruining  liim.  , 

To  ^nani  the  re-enforcement  usk^id  for  by  Demosthenes  was  obviously 
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the  uroper  measure,  and  Kleon  saw  that  the  people  w^ould  go  along 

with  him  in  proposing  it.   But  he  had  at  the  same  time  gwd  grounds 

for  reproaching  Nikias  and  the  other  Strategi,  whose  duty  it  was  lo 
orio-iuate  that  proposition,  with  their  backwardness  m  remaining 
sikmt,  and  in  leaving  the  matter  to  go  by  default,  as  if  it  were 
Kleon's  affair  and  not  theirs.  His  taunt-- This  is  what  /  would 
have  done,  if /were  generar'-was  a  mere  phrase  of  the  heat  of 
debate  such  as  must  have  been  very  often  used  without  any  idea 
on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  construing  it  as  a  pledge  which  the 
speaker  was  bound  to  realize.  It  was  no  disgrace  to  Kleon  to  decline 
a  char^re  which  he  had  never  sought,  audio  confess  his  incompetence 
to  conmiand.     Tlie  reason  why  he  was  forced  into  the  post,  in  spite 

of  his  own  unaffected  reluctance,  was  not  (as  some  historians  would 

have  us  believe)  because  the  Athenian  people  loved  a  joke,  but  from 
two  feelings,  both  perfectly  serious,  which  divided  the  assembly— 
feelino-s  opposite  in  their  nature,  but  coinciding  on  this  occasion 
to  the'saine  result.  His  enemies  loudly  urged  him  forward  antici- 
patino-  that  the  enterprise  under  him  woukl  miscarry  and  that  he 
would  thus  be  ruined:  his  friends,  perceiving  this  maneuyer,  but 
not  sharing  in  such  anticipations,  and  ascribing  his  reluctance  to 
modesty,  pronounced  themselves  so  much  the  more  vehemently 
on  behalf  of  their  leader,  and  repaid  the  scornful  cheer  by  cheers 
of  sincere  encouragement.     -  Why  do  not  you  try  your  hand  at  this 

enterprise,  Kleon,  if  you  think  it  so  easy?  you  will  soon  hnd  tha  it 

is  too  much  for  you  "-was  the  cry  of  his  enemies:  to  which  his 
friends  would  reply— *' Yes,  to  be  sure,  try,  Kleon:  by  all  means, 
trv  do  not  be  backward;  we  warrant  that  you  will  come  honorably 
otit'of  it,  and  we  will  stand  by  you."  Such  cheer  and  counter-cheer 
is  precisely  in  the  temper  of  an  animated  multitude  (as  Thucydides 
states  it)  divided  in  feeling.  Friends  as  well  as  fnemies  thus  con- 
curred to  impose  upon  Kk'on  a  compulsion  not  to  be  eluded  Ot  all 
the  parties  here  concerned,  those  whose  conduct  is  the  most  unpar- 
donably  disgraceful  are  Nikias  and  his  oligarchical  supporters,  who 
force  a  political  enemy  into  the  supreme  command  against  his  own 
Strenuous  protest,  persuaded  that  he  will  fail  so  as  to  compromise  the 
lives  of  many  soldiers  and  the  destinies  of  the  state  on  an  important 
emergency— but  satisfying  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  Shall 

briujfhim  to  disLrrace  and  ruin.  ,     .    ,  ,,        o.     -.     •  r.  ^i. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nikias  and  his  fellow  Strategi  were  back- 
ward on  this  occasion,  partly  because  they  were  really  afraid  of  the 
duty     They  anticipated  a  resistance  to  the  death  at  Sphakteria  such 

as  that  atTliei-moi^yUc:  in  which  case,  though  victory  might  perhaps 
be  won  by  a  superior  assailant  force,  it  would  not  be  won  without 
much  bloodshed  and  peril,  besides  an  inexpiable  quarrel  with  Sparta 
If  Kleon  took  a  more  correct  measure  ot  the  chances,  he  ought  to 
have  credit  for  it  as  one  ''bene  ausus  vana  contemncre.  And 
it  seeuis  probable  that  If  he  had  UOt  bceU  thUS  fOfVVard  lU  SUPPOft- 
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iiii^  the  request  of  Dcmosllicnos  for  re-euforcemoiit— or  rather,  if  he 
had  not  bcTii  so  placed  tliat  he  was  coini)elled  lo  be  forwtird— Nikias 
aud  his  friends  ^vo\il(i  have  hiid  aside  the  enterprise,  nnd  reopened 
nt'i'-otiatiuiis  for  peaee  under  eireiunstanees  neither  honorable  nor 
advantageous  to  Athens.  Kleou  was  in  tids  matter  one  main  author 
of  the  most  important  success  wluch  Athens  obtained  throughout  the 
whole  war.  Tn  r        j 

On  ioining  Dcmofsthenos  with  his  re-onforcoment,  Klcon  foiina 

every  prepandion  for  attack  made  by  that  general,  and  the  sohUers 
at  PyUis  eauer  to  connncnce  such  aggressive  measm-es  as  woidd 
relieve  them  from  the  tedium  of  a  blockade.  Sphaktcria  had  become 
recently  more  open  to  assatdt  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  con- 
lla^ration  of  the  w^ood,  arising  Irom  a  lire  kindled  by  ihe  Athenian 
seifnien,  while  landing  at  the  skirt  of  the  island  and  ( evoking  their 
food.  Under  the  inlluenee  of  a  strong  wind,  most  of  the  wood  in  tl:e 
island  had  thus  caught  lire  and  been  destroyed  To  I)en:ostli-nes 
this  was  an  accident  especially  welcome:  for  the  painlid  experience 
of  his  defeat  in  the  forest-covered  hills  of  ^tolia  lu.d  tiiught  him 

how  diflicult  it  was  for  as.^ailants  to  cope  with  an  cncniy  whom  they 

could  not  see,  and  who  knew  all  the  good  points  ot  deft  ns-e  in  the 
country.  The  island  being  thus  strii)ped  of  iis  wo(  d,  he  was  enabled 
to  survey  the  garrison,  to  count  their  number,  and  to  lay  his  ]>h.n  of 
attack  on  certain  data.  He  now,  too,  for  the  lirst  time  discover(d 
that  he  had  underrated  their  real  nund)er,  having  before  suspccled 
that  the  [.acetheuKmians  had  sent  in  rations  for  a  gicnler  total  than 
was  actually  there.  The  island  was  occupied  alt(  getler  by  420 
LacediX'monian  h(;plites,  out  of  whom  more  than  120  ^\erc  native 
Spartans,  beh)niiing  to  the  llrst  fandlies  in  the  city.  Uie  ( onu^iandcr 
Epitadas,  with  the  main  body,  occupied  the  center  of  the  island,  near 
the  only  spriii!^  of  water  which  it  alforded:  an  advanced  guard  of 
thirty  hoplites  was  posted  not  far  from  the  sea-shore  in  the  end  of 
the  island  farthest  from  Pylus;  while  the  end  immediately  fronting 
Pylus,  peculiarly  steep  and  rugged,  and  containing  even  a  rude  cir- 
cilit  of  stones,  of  unknown  origin,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  defense 
— was  h(dd  as  a  post  of  reserve. 

Such  Avas  the  prey  which  Klcon  nnd  Demosthenes  were  anxious  to 
grasp.  On  the  very  day  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  former,  they  sent  a 
herald  to  the  Laceda'monian  generals  on  the  mainland,  inviting  the 
surrender  of  the  hoplites  on  the  island  on  eondition  of  being  simply 
detained  under  guard  without  any  hardshij),  until  a  tinal  pacili(  ation 
fc;hould  lake  place.  Of  course  the  smnmons  was  refused  ;  after  which, 
leaving  only  one  day  for  re[)ose,  the  two  genends  took  advantage  of 
the  night  to  put  idl  tlieir  hoplites  aboard  a  few  triremes,  mjiking  show 
as  if  they  were  merel}-  commencing  the  ordiiiaiy  nocturnal  circum- 
navigation, so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in  the  oceui>antsof  the  inland. 
The  entire  l>ody  of  tlie  Athenian  hoplites,  b'OO  in  number,  were  thus 
disembarked  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  i.-land,  a  little 
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before  daybreak:  the  outposts,  consisting  of  tlnrty  Lacedaemonmns 
completely  unprepared,  were  surprised  even  in  then-  sleep  and  all 
slain.  At  tlie  point  of  day,  tl.e  entire  ren.:.nnug  force  from  tlie 
seventy-two  triremes  ^vas  also  disembarked,  leaving  on  board  none 
but  tlie  thalamii  or  lowest  tier  of  rowers,  and  reserying  only  a  suto- 
cient  number  to  mrtu  the  walls  of  Pylus.  Alto-etlier  there  could  not 
have  been  less  (lian  10,000  troops  employed  in  the  attack  on  the 
y  and-  .en  Of  till  arms :  800  1  oplites,  800  pelUists,  800  bowmen ;  the 

rest  armed  with  iavelins,  slin<  s,  and  stones.  Deinos  henes  kept  Ins 
1  oplites  in  one  compact  body,  but  distributed  the  light-armed  into 
separate  companies  of  about  300  men  each,  with  orders  to  occupy  the 
risiu<r  irrouads  all  round,  and  harass  the  flanks  aud  rear  of  the  Lace- 

"^rrresist'thls  hu-ge  force,  the  Lacedemonian  commander  Epitadas 
had  oniy  860  hoplites  around  him ;  for  his  outlying  company  of  tlurty 
men  had   been  slain,  and  as   many  more  must  hvae  been  held  m 
^serve  to  guard  the  rock:y  station  in  his  rear.     Of  the  Helots  who 
were  with  him,  Thucydides  says  nothing  durmg  tne  whole  course  of 
the  action.     As  soon  as  he  saw  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  his 
enemies,  Epitadas  placed  his  men  in  buttle  array    and  advanced  to 
encounter  the  main  body  of  hoplites  whom  he  saw  be  ore  him.     but 
the  Spartan  march  was  habitually  slow:  moreover,  the  ground  was 
nmoh  and  uneven,  obstructed  with  stumps,  and  overlaid  with  dust 
ancf  ashes,  from  the  recently  burnt  wood,  so  that  a  marcn  at  once 
rapid  and  orderly  was  hardly  possible.     He  had  to  travei;se  the  who  e 
intermediate  space,  since  the  Athenian  hoplites  remamed  immovable 
in  their  opposition.     No  sooner  had  his  march  commenced,  than  he 
found  himself  assailed  both  in  rear  and  flanks,  especially  m  the  right 
or  unshielded  flanks,  by  the  numerous  companies  of  hght-armed. 
Notwithstanding  their   extraordinary  superiority  of   number,   these 
men  were  at  first  awe-strleken  at  iinding  themselves  in  actiud  COntCSt 
with  LacedaMuonian  hoplites.     Still  they  began  the  fight,  poured  m 
their  missile  weapons,  and  so  annoyed  the  march  that  the  hoplites 
wxTc  obliged  to  hah,  while  Epitadas  ordered  the  most  active  among 
them  to  spring  out  of  their  ranks  and  repel  the  assailants.     But  pur- 
suers with  spear  and  shield  had  little  chance  of  overtaking  men 
li^ditly  chid  and  armed,  who  always  retired,  in  whatever  direction 
the  pursuit  was  commenced— had  the  advantage  of  difficult  ground- 
redoubled  their  annovance  against  the  rear  of  the  pursuer.^   as  soon 
as  the  latter  retreated  to  resume  their  place  in  the  ranks— and  always 
took  care  to  get  ground  to  the  rear  of  the  hoplites. 

After  some  experience  of  the  inetficacy  of  Laccd^monian  pursuit, 
the  light-armed,  becominir  far  bolder  than  at  first,  closed  upon  them 
nearer  and  more  universally,  with  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones--rais- 
in<r  shouts  and  clamors  that  rent  the  air,  rendering  the  word  of  com- 
mand inaudible  bv  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers-who  at  the  same 
time  were  almost  blinded  by  the  thick  clouds  of  dust,  kicked  up  from 
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the  recently  spread  wood  ashes.  Suck  met  hod  of  figliting  was  one 
for  which  Lykurgean  drill  uiade  no  provision.  The  longer  it  con- 
tinued, the  more  painful  did  the  embarrai^sment  of  the  exposed 
hoplites   become.      Their  repealed   efforts,   to  destro3%   or  even  to 

reach  nimble  and  ever-relurning  enemies,  all  ])roved  abortive,  wijilst 

their  own  numbers  were  incessanlly  diminishing  by  wounds  which 
they  could  not  return.  Their  only  offensive  arms  consisted  of  the 
long  spear  and  short  sword  usual  to  the  Grecian  hoplite,  without  any 
missile  weapons  whatever;  nor  could  they  even  pick  up  and  thiow 
back  the  javelins  of  their  enendes,  since  the  points  of  tliese  javelins 
commonly  broke  off  and  stuck  in  the  shields,  or  sometimes  even  in 
the  body  which  they  had  wounded.  Moreover,  the  bows  of  the 
archers,  doubtless  carefully  selected  before  starting  from  Athens, 
were  powerfully  drawn,  so  that  their  arrows  may  sometimes  have 
pierced  and  intlicted  wounds  even  through  the  shield  or  the  helmet — 
but  at  any  rate,  the  stuff'ed  doublet,  which  formed  the  only  defenj^e 

of  the  hoplite  on  his  luishiclded  side,  m  Jis  a  very  inndeqiiate  prolcc- 
tion  against  them.  Liukr  this  tiyiiig  disiicss  did  the  I^acedajnionians 
continue  for  a  long  time,  poorly  provided  for  defense,  and  in  this 
particidar  case  altogether  helpless  for  aggression — without  being  able 
to  approach  at  all  nearer  to  the  Athenian  hoplites.  At  length  •the 
Lacedaemonian  eoivimander,  seeing  that  his  position  grew  worse  and 
worse,  gave  ordeis  to  close  the  ranks  and  retreat  to  the  last  redoubt 
in  the  rear.  But  this  n.ovement  was  not  accomplislied  without  diffi- 
culty, for  the  light-armed  assailants  became  so  chimorous  and  for- 
ward, that  many  wounded  men,  unable  to  move,  or  at  least  to  keep 
in  rank,  were  overtaken  and  slain. 

A  diminished  remnant,  however,  reached  the  last  post  in  safety. 
Here  Ihey  weve  in  comparative  protection,  since  the  ground  was  so 
rocky  and  impracticable  that  their  enemies  could  attack  tlum  neither 
in  Hank  nor  rear;  though  the  ]K)sition  at  any  rate  could  not  have 
been  long  tenable  separately,  inasmuch  as  the  oidy  spring  of  water  in 
the  island  was  in  the  center,  which  they  had  just  been  compelled  to 
abandon.  The  light-armed  being  now  less  available,  Demosihenes 
and  Kleon  brouglit  u]>  their  800  Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  not 
before  been  engaged.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  here  at  home 
with  their  weapons,  and  enabled  to  dis])lay  their  well-known  superi- 
ority against  opposing  hoplites,  especially  as  they  had  the  vantage- 
ground  agaln4  enemies  charging  from  beneath.  Although  the  Athe- 
nians were  double  in  numbers,  and  withal  yet  imexhausted.  they 
were  repulsed  in  many  succ(^^sive  attacks.  The  besieged  maintained 
their  ground  in  spite  of  all  previous  fatigue  and  suffering,  harder  to 
be  borne  from  the  scanty  diet  on  which  they  had  recently  sid  sisted. 
The  St ruiiirle  lasted  so  long  that  heat  and  thirst  becan  to  tell  even 

upon  the  assailants,  when  tlui  conirntuider  of  the  ISIessenians  came  to 
Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  and  int-imated  that  they  were  now  laboring 
in  vain;  promising  at  the  same  time  that  if  they  would  coutide  to 
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him  a  detachment  of  light  troops  and  bowmen,  he  would  find  his  way 
round  to  the  higher  cliffs  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants.  He  accord- 
inu'ly  stole  away  unobserved  from  the  rear,  scrambling  round  over 
pathless  crags,  and  by  an  almost  impracticable  footing  on  the  brink 

of  the  sea,  through  approaches  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  left 
un<niarded,  never  imagining  that  they  could  be  molested  in  that  direc- 
tion, lie  suddenly  appeared  with  his  detachment  on  the  higher 
peak  above  them,  so  that  their  position  was  thus  commanded,  and 
they  found  themselves,  as  at  Thermopylae,  between  two  tires,  with- 
out any  hope  of  escape.  Their  enemies  in  front,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  Messenians,  pressed  forward  with  increased  ardor, 
luitil  at  length  the  courage  of  the  Lacedajmonians  gave  way,  and  the 
position  was  carried. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  would  have  been  all  overpowered 
and  slain— when  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  anxious  to  carry  them  as 

prisoners  to  Athens,  constrained  their  men  to  halt,  and  proclaimed  by 
herald  an  invitation  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  delivering  up  their 
arms  and  being  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians.  Most  of  them, 
incapable  of  farther  effort,  closed  with  the  proposition  forthwith, 
sio-nifying  compliance  by  dropping  their  shields  and  waving  then- 
hands  above  their  heads.  The  bittle  beinir  thus  ended,  Stypliou  the 
commander— oriuinally  onlv  third  in  command,  but  now^ chief;  since 
Epitadas  had  been  slain,  and  the  second  in  command,  Hippagreles, 
was  lying  disabled  by  wounds  on  the  field— entered  into  conference 
w^ith  Kle'on  and  Demosthenes,  and  entreated  permission  to  send  across 
for  orders  to  the  Laced;emonians  on  the  mainland.  The  Athenian 
commanders,  th(Kmh  refusing  this  re(iuest,  sent  a  messenger  of  their 
own,  inviting  La('e(liemonian  heralds  over  from  the  mainland,  through 
whom  communications  w^ere  exchanged  twice  or  three  times  between 
Stvphon  and  the  chief  Lacediiemonian  authorities.  At  length  the 
filial  messa^'-e  came— ''The  Lacedaemonians  direct  you  to  ttike  coun- 
sel for  yourselves,  but  to  do  nothing  disgraceful."  Their  counsel 
w^as  speedily  taken ;  they  surrendered  themselves  and  delivered  up 
their  arms;  292  in  number,  the  survivors  of  the  original  total  of  420. 
And  out  of  these  no  less  than  120  were  native  Spartans,  some  of  them 
belomnno-  to  the  first  families  in  the  city.  They  were  kept  under 
guarcfduTing  that  night,  and  distributed  on  the  morrow  among  the 

Athenian  trierarchs  to  be  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Athens;  while  a 

U-uce  was  granted  to  the  Laced;einonians  on  shore,  m  order  that  Uiey 
mi^dit  carry  across  the  dead  bodies  for  burial.  So  careful  htid  Epi- 
tadlis  been  in  husbanding  the  provisions,  that  some  food  was  yet 
found  in  the  island;  though  the  garrison  had  subsisted  for  fifty-t\yo 
days  upon  casual  supplies,  aided  by  such  economies  as  had  been  laid 
bvdurin*^  the  twenty  days  of  the  armistice,  when  food  of  a  stipulated 
quantity"  was  regularly  furnished.  Seventy-two  days  had  thus 
elapsed,  from  thc'first  imprisonment  in  the  island  to  the  hour  of  their 
surrender. 
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PREJUDICE  OF  THUCYDIDES. 
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The  best  troops  in  modern  limes  would  neither  incur  reproach,  nor 

occasion  surprise,  by  surrendering,  under  circumslances  in  aU 
respects  similar  to  this  gaUant  remnant  in  iSpliakteria.  Yet  in  Greece 
the  astonisliment  was  prodigious  and  universal,  when  it  was  learnt 
that  the  Laceda3monians  had  consented  to  become  prisoners.  For 
the  terror  inspired  by  their  n:ime,  and  the  deepstruck  impression  of 
ThermopvUii  had  oreiited  a  belief  that  they  would  endure  any  extrem- 
ity of  fainine,  and  perish  in  the  midst  of  any  superiority  of  hostile 
force,  rather  than  dream  of  giving  up  their  arms  and  surviving  as 
captives.  The  events  of  Sphakteria,  shocking  as  they  did  this  pre- 
conceived idea,  discredited  the  military  prowess  of  Sparta  in  the  eyes 

of  all  Greece,  and  especially  in  those  of  her  own  allies.    Even  in 

Sparta  itself,  too,  the  same  feeling  prevjuled— )>artially  revealed  m 
the  answer  transmitted  to  Styjihon  from  the  generals  on  shore,  who 
did  not  venture  to  forbid  surrender,  yet  discountenanced  it  by  impli- 
cation. It  is  certain  Ihtit  the  Spartans  would  liave  lost  less  by  their 
death  than  by  their  sui-render.  But  we  read  with  disgust  the  spiteful 
taunt  of  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens  (not  an  Athenian)  engaged  in  the 
affair,  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  one  of  the  prisoners— 
*'  Have  your  best  men  then  been  all  slain?''  The  reply  conveyed  an 
intimation  of  the  standing  contempt  entertained  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians for  the  bow  and  its  chance-strokes  in  the  line— '' That  would 
be  a  capital  arrow  which  coidd  single  out  the  best  man."    The  langu- 

a<i-e  which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Denuiratus,  composed 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  attests  this  same  belief 
in  Spartan  valor— '*  The  Lacedaemonians  die,  but  never  surrender." 
Such  impression  was  from  henceforward,  not  indeed  effaced,  but 
sensibly  enfeebled,  nor  was  it  ever  again  restored  to  its  full  former 

pitch.  _ 

But  the  general  jud2:ment  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria,  remarkable  as  it  is  to  commemorate,  is  far  less  surprismg 
than  that  pronounced  by  Thucydidcs  himself.  Kleon  and  Demos- 
thenes returning  with  a  part  of  the  squadron  and  carrying  all  the 
prisoners,  started  from  Sphakteria  on  the  next  day  but^one  after  the 
action,  and  reached  xVthens  within  twenty  days  after  Kleon  had  left 
it.  Thus  "the  promise  of  Kleon,  visane  as  it  was,  came  true" — 
observes  the  historian. 

Men  with  arms  in  their  hands  have  always  the  option  between  death 
and  imprisonment,  and  Grecian  opinion  was  only  mistaken  in  assum- 
ing as  a  certainty  that  the  Lacedinnonians  would  choose  ihe  former. 

But  Kleon  had  never  promised  to  bring  them  home  as  prisoners:  his 
promise  w^as  disjunctive— that  they  should  be  either  so  brought  home, 
or  slain,  within  twenty  days.  Ko  sentence  throughout  the  whole  of 
Thucydidcs  astonishes  me*  so  much  as  that  in  which  he  stigmatizes 
such  an  expectation  as  *' insane."  Here  are  420  Lacedaemonian  hop- 
lites,  witliout  any  other  description  of  troops  to  aid  them— without  the 
possibility  of  being  re-enforced— without  any  regular  fortification— 
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without  any  narrow  pass  such  as  that  of  Thcrmopylcc-without  either 

a  sufficient'or  a  certain  supply  of  food— cooped  up  m  a  ^mall  open 
island  less  than  two  miles  in  length.     Against  them  are  brought  10,000 
troops  of  divers  arms,  includinu'  800  fresh  hoplitcs  from  Athens,  and 
marshaled  by  Demosthenes,  a  man  alike  enterprising  and  experienced. 
For  the  talents  as  well  as  the  presence  and  ]>reparalions  of  Demos- 
thenes are  a  part  of  the  data  of  the  ease,  and  the  personal  compe- 
tence of  Kleon  to  conunand  alone  is  foreign  to  the  calculation.     JNow 
if   under  such  circumslances,  Kleon  engaged  that  this  forlorn  com- 
panv  of  brave  men  should  bc3  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  how 
could  he  be  looked  upon,  I  will  not  say  as  indulging  in  an  nisane 
boast   but  even    as  oversteppuig   a  cautious   and   nustmstful   esti- 
mate'of  probability?     Even   to  doubt  of  this  result,  much  more  to 
pronounce  such  an  o]nnion  as  that  of  Thucydides,  unplies  an  idea  not 
only  of  superhuman  power  in  the  Laced;emonian  hoplites,  but  a  dis- 
p-raceful  incapacitv  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes  and  the  assailanti^. 
The  interval  of  twenty  days,  named  by  Kleon,  was  not  extrax^^gantly 
narrow    considering  the  distance  of  Athens  front  Pylus.    For  the 
attack  of  this  petty  island  could   not  possibly  occupy  more  than  one 
or  two  (lavs  at  thc\itmr>st,  though  the  blockade  of  it  might  by  various 
accidents  have  been  prolonged,  or  might  even,  by  some  terrible  storm, 
be  alto^retlKM-  broken  off.    If,  then,  we  carefully  co.isider  this  promise,  ^ 
made  by  Kleon  to  the  assembly,  we  shall  lind  that  so  far  from  deserv- 
iii''-  the\sentence  pronounced  upon  It  by  Thucydides,  of  being  a  mad 
bcmst  which  came  true  by  accident— it  was  a  reasonable  and  even  a 
modest  anticipation  of  the  future:  reserving  the  only  really  doul)t  ill 
point  in  the  case— whether  the  garrison  of  the  island  would  be  ulti- 
mat(dv  slain  or  mad-  prisoners.     Demosthenes,  had  he  been  present 
at  Athens  instead  of  being  at  Pylus,  would  willingly  have  set  his  seal 

to  the  engagement  taken  by  Kleon.  .  ,    r  p  4t       fof«,>.^,,f 

I  repeat  with  reluctance,  thougli  not  without  belief,  the  statement 
made  bv  one  of  the  biographers  of  Thucydides-that  Kleon  was  tho 
caus(?  of  the  banishment  of  the  latter  as  a  general,  and  has  therefore 
received  from  him  harder  measure  than  was  due  m  his  capacity  ot 
historian.  But  though  this  sentiment  is  not  probidilv  WltliOUt  llltlU- 
once  in  dictating  the  unaccountable  judgment  which  I  have  just  been 
(.^-itieisin*'-— as  weU  as  other  o])inions  relative  to  Kleon,  on  which  1 
shall  sav^more  in  a  future  chapter— I  ncn^ertheless  look  upon  that 
iudo-m'^ht  not  as  peculiar  to  Thucydides,  but  as  common  to  him  with 
Nil^as  and  those  whom  we  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the 
oligarchical  party  of  the  time  at  Athens.  And  it  gives  us  some 
measure  of  the  prejudice  and  narrowness  of  vision  which  prevailed 
among  that  party  at  the  present  memorable  crisis;  so  P«"^^/;\^'y  .^^^||- 
trasting  with  the  clear  sighted  and  resolute  calculations,  mid  the  ]U(1 
cious  conduct  in  action,  of  Kleon,  who,  when  forced  against  his  will 

into  the  post  of  general,  did  the  very  best  which  could  be  done  in  his 

situation-he  selected  Demosthenes  as  colleague  and  heartily  seconded 
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his  operations.  Thoucrli  the  military  attaek  of  Sphakteria,  one  of  the 
ablest  specimens  ot  generalship  in  tiic  whole  war,  and  distinirnishcd 
not  less  by  the  dexterous  employment  of  dillVrcnt  descriptions  of 
troops  than  by  care  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  assailants— ])elon"s  alto- 
gether to^  Demosthenes  ;  yet  if  Kh  on  h;;d  not  been  compeTent  to 
stand  up  in  the  Athenian  assembly  and  defy  those  liloomv  predictions 
which  we  see  attested    in   Thucvdides,   Demost Irenes  ^vonld    never 

have  been  rc-enforced  nor  placed  in  condition  to  land  on  the  island 

ThcgJory  of  the  enterprise,  thererorc,  bcloiias  joint! v  to  both.  Kleon 
fariiom  stealing  away  the  laurels  of  Demosthenes  (as  Aristophanes 
represents  m  Ids  comedy  of  the  Knighis),  Avas  really  the  means  of 
placing  them  on  his  head,  thon^rh  lie  at  the  same  time  deservedly 
shared  tliem.^  It  has  hitherto  l)een  the  practice  to  look  at  Kleon  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Ids  opponents,  throuoli  Avho^e  testimony 
we  know  him.  But  the  real  fact  is  tjjat  this  Jiistory  of  Wm  events  of 
Sphakteria,  when  proijcrly  surveyed,  is  a  standino*  disgrace  to  those 
opponents,  and  no  inconsiderable  honor  to  him  rcxhibitimz:  them  as 
alike  destitute  of  political  foresight  and  of  straiuht forward  I'^itriotism 
—as  sacrificing  the  opportunities  of  war,  alonu' with  the.  lives  of  their 

fellow-citizens  and  soldiers,  lor  the  purpose  of  ruining-  a  political 
enemy.  It  was  the  duty  of  Nikias,  as  8lrateous.  tf>  propose  and 
undertake  in  i>erson  if  necessary,  th(»  reduction  of  Sphakleria.  If  he 
thought  the  enterprise  dangerous,  that  was  a  icood  reason  for  assi"-ninff 
to  It  Ji  larger  military  force,  as  we  shall  lind'him  alterwaril  reasoning 
about  the  ^Sicilian  expedition— but  not  for  letting  it  slip  or  throwinfr 
it  oir  upon  others.  ^ 

The  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  to  Athens,  within  the  twenty 
days  pronns(Ml,  bringing  with  them  nearly  800  Lacedaemonian  in'is- 
oners,  must  have  been  by  far  the  most  trium])hant  and  exhilarating 
eyent  wliich  had  occurred  to  the  Athenians  throughout  the  whole  wai\ 
It  at  once  changed  the  prospects,  position,  and  ieelinus  of  both  the 
contending  parties.  Such  a  nunPoer  of  Lacrc-diemonTan  ]irisoners 
especially  120  Spartans,  w^as  a  source  of  almost  stu])efaction  to  the 
general  body  of  Greeks,  and  a  i)rize  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
captors.  The  return  of  Demosthenes  in  the  precediii'^  year  from  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  when  he  brought  with  him  ^{)()  Ambrakian  pano- 
plies, had  probably  been  sufhciently  triumphant  But  the  entry  into 
Peirteus  ou  this  occasion  from  Sphakteria,  with  300  Laceckenionian 
prisoners,  must  doubtless  have  occasioned  emotions  transcending'' all 
former  experience.  It  is  much  tc  be  reirretted  that  no  dcscriplion  is 
preseryed  tons  of  the  scene  as  well  as  of  the  elate  manifestations 
of  the  people  when  the  pilsioners  were  marched  up  from  PeiraMis 

to  Athens.  We  should  be  curious  also  to  read  some  account  of  the 
first  Athenian  assembly  held  after  this  event— tlie  overwhelming- 
cheers  heaped  ujion  Kleon  by  his  joyful  partisans,  who  had  In  Iped  to 
invest  liim  with  the  duties  of  general,  in  confidence  that  he  would 
discharge  them  well— contrasted  with  the  silence  or  retractation  of 


TvT-i  •«.  onri  tho  othcr  humiliated   political   enemies.      But  all  such 
^' Tte'tot"impi.lse  of  the  Athenians  wa,.to  '•«Si;[^';«je  prisoners  ns  a 

^  ■     Ke  war,  and  becnn.e  i^^^^':^  f^Z^J^^^^  "^^^l^^^^S.  o 
m-eservin''-  their  power  undiminished,  but  even  oi  ^^^i^^l-'^iir,  ^   ,Onp,.,i 

llclolb,  bihiKcn  u>  111^         ^      oi.fimrWips  e\oer  enoinii:  cvi  s  beioie 

reU^a\':ru.t^n%>ecame  .onsibly  =^^^ 

should  spread  tl»-".fi;^l'';Xnn^^^^^  »"""Sl^t 

ol)vi()usevideneeof  then  emoaiiassniciiis,  u    J      .      ,         ,  relatives 

the,nselves  (probably  ^"-^'^'J^^'^Z  ^  iSs  ev  ral  mtsiol^  f(.r 
of  the  Sp'aakteriau  (fV^^  ^^^'  Ire  not  old\vhat  Ihov  offered, 
S;;f  ft=  S  nKoine  1^ to  U>e  ^Vl'tations  .hich  the  Athenians 

"Tf  ^''^w  -vleJS  Ss'with  a  knowledge  of  t,,e  s,,bse- 
>\e,  wno  iiovv  Athenians  could  have  concluded  a  better 

r.S  "S  f  d^L    eS^BlnodlutK  d.trins  the  .ix  or  ei,ht  mm.ths  s.tc- 

Darjj^aiiJ  vvim  m'^  j^^**  i,«^ ,,..;.,    ni.»ri    it  Yv^'TA  over  oneu  to  them  to 

placetl  Athens,  m  a  un  utiiti  t'   .         .         j    ,      ,_  ,<>  j,.,ee(la>mo- 

tliey  were  only  bloeke.l  up  in  ^1''  '^'^teua.  an<    ^^  m  u  ^^ 

mA  envoys  first  arrived  '"/^','^^l;!,'^^„„7er„^  at  least  tolerable, 
being  able  to  command  peaeevv  thSpa^  '         ^^^  ^^ 

:Sq  UrrUaSp'of  iuvlsiou.  ^Ne^^and  tld.  .as  perhaps  tl. 
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most  important  feature  of  Ihe  case — the  apprehension  of  Lacedsemo- 
iiian  prowess  was  now  greatly  lowered,  and  the  prospects  of  success 
to  xVtlieus  considered  as  prodi!j:iously  im])roved,  even  in  tlie  estima- 
tion of  impartial  (ireelvs:  mucli  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians 
themselves.     Moreover,  tlie  idea  of  a  tide  of  irood  fortune— of  the 
favor  of  the  <^o(ls  now  begun  and  likely  to  continue — Qf  future  suc- 
cess as  a  corollary  from  past — was  one  which   powerfully  affected 
^Grecian  calculations  generally.     Why  not  push   the   present  good 
J  fortune  and  try  to  regain  the  most  important  points  lost  before  and 
'by  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  especially  in  Megara  aiid  Ikeotia — points 
which  Sparta  could  not  concede  by  negotiation,  since  they  were  not 
in  her  possession?     Though  these  speculations  failed  (as  we  shall  see 
in  the  coming  chapter),  yet  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  acting 
upon  them,     Probably  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  Athens  was 

at  this  moment  warlike.  Even  Nikias,  humiliate  d  as  he  must  have 
been  l)y  the  success  in  Sphakteria,  would  forge  t  Ins  usual  caution  in 
the  desire  of  retrieving  his  own  personal  credit  by  some  military 
ex[)loit.  That  Demosthenes,  now  in  full  measure  of  esteem,  would 
be  eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  wl.uch  Ids  prospects  of  personal 
glory  were  essentially  associated  (,just  as  Thucydides  observes  about 
Biasidias  on  the  Laeedainioiiian  side),  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The 
comedy  of  Aristophanes  called  the  Acharnians  was  acted  about  six 
months  bc^fore  the  affair  of  Sphakteria,  when  no  one  could  possibly 
look  forward  to  such  an  event — the  comedy  of  the  Knights  al<out  six 
months  after  it.     Now  there  is  this   remarkable  dilVerence  between 

llic  iwo—lliiit  while  the  former  breathes  the  greatest  siekness  of  Avar, 

and  ju'esses  in  every  possible  wa}^  the  imi)ortance  of  nudiing  })cace, 
idthough  at  that  time  Athens  had.  no  opportunity  of  coming  even  to 
a  decent  acconunodtition — the  latter,  running  down  the  general  char- 
acter of  Kleon  with  unmeasured  scorn  and  lidicule,  talks  in  one  or 
two  places  oidy  of  the  hardshii)s  of  war,  and  drops  altogether  that 
emphasis  jind  re])etition  with  which  peace  had  been  dwelt  u])()n  in 
the  Acharnians — although  coming  out  at  a  moment  when  peace  was 
within  the  reach  of  the  Athenians. 

To  understand  properly  the  history  of  this  period,  therefore,  we 
must  distinguish  various  occasions  which  are  often  confounded.  At 
the  momeul  when  Bpluikteriu  was  Ilrbt  blockaded,  and  when  the 

Jjacedcenionians  first  scut  to  Sjolieit  peace,  tlieic  was  a  considerable 
j)ar(y  at  Athens  disposed  to  entertain  the  offer.  Tlie  aseendency  of 
Kleon  was  one  of  the  main  causes  v.liv  it  was  reiected.  But  alter 
the  captives  were  brought  home  from  Sphakteria,  the  iniiuence  of 
Kleon,  thougii  ])()sitively  greater  than  it  had  been  before,  was  no 
longer  required  to  i)rocin*e  the  dismissal  of  LacedaMuonian  pacific 
olfers  and  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  general  temper  of  Athens 
was  then  warlike,  and  there  were  very  few  to  contend  strenuously 
for  an  opposite  policy.  During  the  ensuing  year,  however,  the 
chances  of  war  turned  out  mostly  unfavorable  to  Athens,   so  that 
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by  the  end  of  that  year  she  liad  become  much  more  disposed  to  peace. 
The  truce  for  one  year  was  then  concluded.  But  even  after  that 
truce  was  expired,  Kleon  still  continued  eager  (and  on  good  grounds, 
as  win  be  shown  hereafter)  for  renewing  the  war  in  Thrace,  at  a  time 

Wlien  a  large  proportion  of  the  Atlieniau  public  liad  grown  wetuy  of 
it  He  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  resumption  of  warlike 
operations  wliich  ended  in  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  fatal  both  to 
himself  and  to  Brasidas.  There  were  thus  two  distinct  occasions  on 
which  the  personal  iniiuence  and  sanguine  character  of  Kleon  seema 
to  have  been  of  sensible  moment  in  determining  the  Athenian  public 
to  war  instead  of  peace,  l^ut  at  the  moment  which  we  have  now 
reached— that  is,  the  year  immediately  following  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria— the  Athenums  were  sulliciently  warlike  without  him; 
probably  Xikias  himself  as  well  as  the  ivst  ^ 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  procjoilings  of  iSikias,  immeaiately  after 
t'le  iu'dorious  cxhi1)ilion  which  he  had  made  in  reference  to  Sphak- 
teria, to  conduct  an  expedition,  in  conjuuclion  with  two  coll'-*^^g^iff» 
a"-ainst  the  Corinthian  terrilorv.     He  took  with  him  80  triremes,  2,000 
Athenian  hoplites,  203  horsemen  aboard  of  some  horse-transports^  and 
some  additional  hoplites  from  Miletus,  Andros,  and  Karystus      Start- 
in<T  from  Peirffius  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  a  liltle  before  daybreak 
oifa  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  village  of  Solygeia,  about  seven 
miles  from  (^orinth,  and  tw^o  or  three  miles  south  of  the  Isthmus. 
The  Coritilhian  troops,  from  all  the  territory  of  Corinth  within  the 
Isthmus   were  already  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  itself  to  repel  him; 
for  intelii^-ence  of  the  intended  expedition  had  reached  Corinth  some 
time  bcfme  from  Argos,  with  which  latter  place  the  scheme  of  the 
expedition  may  have  been  in  some  way  connected.      The  Athenians 
havino-  touched  the  coast  du.lng  the  darkness,  the  Corinthians  Were 
only  apprised  of  the  fact  by  fire-signals  from  Solygeia      Not^  being 
able  to  hinder  the   landin-    they  dispatched  forthwith   half  their 
forces  under  Battus  and  Lykophron,  to  repel  the  invader,  while  the 
remaining-  half  were  left  at  the  harbor  of  Kenchrete,  on  the  northern 
side  of  Mount  Oneion,  to  guard  the  port  of  Krommyo!i  (outside  of 
the  Isthmus)  in  case  it  should  be  attacked  by  sea.     Battus  with  ono 
lochus  of  hoplites  threw  himself  into  the  village  of  Solygeia,  which 
was  unfortified,  w]>ile  Lvkophron  conducted  the  remaining  troops  to 

atfick  the  Athenians,    the  battle  was  first  engaged  on  the  Athenian 

ri'dit  almost  immediately  after  its  landing,  on  the  point  called  Cher- 
soliesus  Here  the  Athenian  hoplites,  together  with  their  Karystian 
allies  repelled  the  C^^rinthian  attack,  after  a  stout  and  warmly  dis- 
puted hand-combat  of  spear  and  shield.  Nevertheless  the  Corin- 
thians reireatlng  np  to  a  higher  point  of  ground,  returned  to  the 
Char<^e  and  with  the  aid  uf  a  fresh  lochus  drove  the  Athenians  back 
to  the 'shore  and  to  their  8liips:  from  hence  tlie  latter  again  turned, 
and  again  recovered  a  partial  advantage.  The  battle  was  no  les« 
severe  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians.     But  here,  after  a  contest 
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of  some  lenglli,  the  latter  (gained  a  more  decided  victory,  greatly  by 
the  aid  of  their  cavalry — pTirsuinir  the  Corinthians,  who'^fled  in  some 
disorder  to  a  neighboring  liill  and  there  took  up  a  position.  Tlie  Athe- 
nians were  thus  victorious  throughout  the  whole  line,  with  the  loss 

of  about  forty-seven  men,  while  the  Corinthians  had  lost  212,  to- 
getlier  with  tlie  general  Lykophron.  The  victors  erected  their  trophy, 
stripped  the  dead  bodies  and  buried  their  own  dead.  The  (•orinthian 
detachment  left  at  Kenchreae  could  not  see  the  battle,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  interposing  ridge  of  Mount  Oneium :  but  it  was  at  last  made 
known  to  them  by  the  dust  of  the  fugitives,  and  thev  forthwith 
hastened  to  alford  help.  Ke-enforcements  also  came  both  from  (\u"intli 
and  from  Kenchre^ie,  and  as  it  seems  '.oo,  from  (he  ne'ghborinij:  Pelo- 
ponnesian  cities— so  that  Nikias  thought  it.  ]uudent  to  retire  on  board 
of  his  ships,  and  halt  upcm  some  neighboring  islands.  It  was  here  first 
discovered  that  two  of  the  Athenians  slain  liad  not  been  picked  up  for 
burinl;  upon  which  he  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce,  in 
order  to  jH-ocure  these  two  missing  bodies.  We  have  here  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  that  duty:  for  tlie  mere  sending 
of  tlie  heVald  wa^tantanumnt  to  confession  of  defeat. 

From  hence  Nikias  sailed  to  Krommvon,  where  after  ravadntr  the 
neighborhood  for  a  few  hours  he  rested  for  the  i.ight.    On  the' next 

day  he  re  embarke/l,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  upon  which 
he  inflicted  some  damage  in  passing,  and  stopped  at  last  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Methana,  between  ICpidauriis  and  Tra^zen.  On  this  peninsula 
he  established  a  permanent  garrison,  drawing  a  forlificatic  n  across 
the  narrow  nc(;k  of  land  which  joined  it  to  the  Ej>idaurinn  ]>eninsnla. 
This  was  his  last  exploit,  lie  then  sailed  home:  but  the  post  at 
Methana  long  remained  as  a  center  for  pillaging  the  neighboring 
regions  of  Epidaurus,  Tra?zen,  and  llalieis. 

While  Nikias  was   engaged   in    this   expedition,  Eurj-mcdon  and 
Sophokles  had  sailed  forward  from  Pylus  with  a  ccmsiderable  portion 

of  that  fleet  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  capture  of  t^pliakteria,  to 

the  island  of  Korkyra.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  tJic  dcmociatical 
government  at  Korkyra  had  been  suffering  severe  pressure  and  piiva- 
tion  from  the  oligarchical  fugitives,  who  had  com<  back  into  the 
island  with  a  body  of  barbaric  auxiliaries,  and  established  themselves 
upon  Mount  Istone,  not  far  from  the  city.  Eurynudem  and  the  Athe- 
nians, .joining  tin;  Korkyneans  in  the  city,  attacked  and  stormed  t];e 
])ost  on  iMount  Istone:  while  the  vaptpiished.  retirina*  first  to  a  lofty 
ami  inaccessible  peak,  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  on  terms 
to  ihe  Athenians.  Abandoning  altogetlier  their  mercenary  auxili- 
aries, they  only  stipulated  that  they  should  themselves  be  sent  to 
Atlunis,  and^  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenian  people.  Eurym^ 
edon,  assenting  to  tliese  terms,  deposited  the  disaruu  d  prisoners  in 
the  neighboring  islet  of  Ptychia,  under  the  distinct  condition  that  if 
a  single  man  tried  to  escape,  the  whole  capitulation  should  be  null 
and  void. 


Unfortunately  for  these  men,  the  orders  given  to  Eurymedon  car- 
n  ried  him  onward  straight  to  Sicily.  It  was  irksome  therefore  to  him 
I  to  send  away  a  detachment  of  his  squadrcm  to  convey  prisoners  to 
Athens-  where  the  honors  Ot  delivering  them  would  be  reaped  not 
bv  himself  but  by  the  otheer  to  wliom  they  miglit  be  confided.  And 
the  KorkyriBans  'in  the  city,  on  their  part,  were  equally  anxious  that 
the  men  .should  not  be  sent  to  Athens.    Their  animosity  agamst  them 
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4no'  bitter  in  the  extreme,  they  were  afraid  that  the  Athenians  might 
^oure  their  lives,  so  that  their 'hostility  against  the  island  miglit  be 
aWin  resumed.    And  thus  a  mean  jealousy  on  the  part  ot  Eurymedon, 

combined  with  reveni!:e  and  insecurity  on  the  part  ot  the  victorious 
Korkyneans,  brought^ about  a  cruel  catastrophe,  paralleled  n(nvhere 
else  in  Greece,  though  too  well  in  keeping  with  the  previous  acts  ot 
the  bloody  drama  enacted  in  this  island.  .  ..      r-n 

Tiie  Korkyrtean  leaders,  scem:n<i:ly  not  without  the  privity  of  Eurym- 
edon sent  aeross  to  Ptveliia  fraudulent  emissaries  under  the  guise 
of  friends  to  the  prisoners.     These  emissaries —assuring  the  prison- 
ers that  the  Athenian  commanders,  in  spite  of  the  convention  signed, 
were  about  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Korkyrtean  people  lor  destruc- 
tion —induced  some  of  them  to  attempt  escape  in  a  boat  prepared  tor 
the  purpose.     By  concert,  the  boat  was  seized  in  the  act  ot  escaping, 
so  that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  veally  violated :  upou  WhlcU 
Eurymedon  lianded  over  the  prisoners  to  tlieir  enemies  m  tlie  island 
who  imprisoned  them  all  together  in  one  vast  building,  under  guard 
of  hoplites.     From  this  building  they  ^vere  drawn  out  in  companies 
of  twenty  men  eacii,  chained  together  in  couples,  and  compelled  to 
niardi  betNveen  two  lines  of  hoplites  marshaled  on  each  side  of  the 
roid      Tliose  who  loitered  in  the  march  were  burned  on  by  whips 
from  behind:  as  they  advanced,  their  private  enemies  on  botn  sides 
siiK'-led  them  out,  stJiking   and  piercing  them  until  at  lenodi  they 
misl*ral)ly  perishe  1.    Three  successive  companies  were  thus  destroyed 
—ere  the  remaining  prisoners  in  the  interior,  who  thought  merely 

that  their  phice  of  detention  was  about  lo  be  ehaiioed,  suspeelejl  what 

was  pressing.  As  soon  as  they  found  it  out,  one  and  all  recused  en  her 
to  quit  the  building  or  to  permit  any  one  else  to  enter  They  at  the 
same  time  piteously  implored  the  intervention  of  tlie  Athenians,  it  it 


we 
the 


're  only  to  kill  them  and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  ciiuaties  ol 
L'ir  merciless  countrymen.     The  latter,  abstaining^  from  attempts  to 


force  the  door  of  the  building,  made  an  aperture  in  the  root,  Iroiu 
whence  they  shot  down  arrows,  and  poured  showers  of  tiles  upon  tiie 
prisoners  within;  who  sought  at  first  to  protect  themselves,  but  at 
leienh  aban(h)ned  themselyes  to  despair,  and  assisted  with  their  o^^  n 
hainls  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Some  of  th(>m  pierced  llieir  throats 
with  tlie  arrows  shot  down  from  the  roof :  others  hung  themselves, 
either  with  cords  from  some  bedding  which  lia])penc(l  to  be  in  the 
l)uildiii<>-  or  with  strips  torn  and  twisted  from  their  own  garments 
Nb'ht  came  on.  but  the  work  of  destruction,  both  from  above  and 
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within  was  contiiuiod  without  intermission,  co  tliat  before  morning 
nl  1  ose  wrctcl.e.1  men  Had  perished,  ei.lier  by  the  bands  ot  h.ir 
tne  nie^  oVbv  their  own.  At' daybreak  the  Kork.v.ieans  enlmd  the 
bui  ''  pik^l  up  the  dead  bodies  on  earts,  and  transportc.l  hem  out 
of  !  1  V  •  the  k-M-X  number  we  are  not  told,  but  seenungly  .t  ean- 
not  have  been  loss  than  300.  The  won.on  who  had  been  taken  at 
TQtniu'  iiXou^r  witli  tlicsc  prisoners  were  all  sold  as  slaves 

oliC'liical  party  were  compl^'^^'^y  annihilated,  the  democracy  ^VM8 
tSo  1  us  u  Itl^  ^vere  no  farther  violeuees  throughout  the  ^^ho]e 
wa  '  I  \wil  bo  reeoHeetcd  that  these  deadly  lemis  be^ran  .v.  h  t.e 
return  of  the  oli-arehieal  prisoners  from  Cormtli,  hnnoino^  ''\'^^,^  ^' 
th  mproieets  boih  of  treason  and  of  revolution.  1  he}'  ended  witli  the 
Siilat  on  of  that  party,  in  the  manner  above  deserdud;  the  mtei^ 
va  SlillcMl  by  mutual  atroeities  and  retaliation  ^yheiem  c)f  course 
the  vU  or"  had  most  oi^portunity  of  gratifying  then-  vindictive  pas- 
;  onr  Eurymedon,  afu4  the  ter.mnatlon  of  these  events,  proOOHlod 
o^rd^^ i}^e  Ai\.en\^  ^qua.\von  to  Sicily.  >\  hat  l^j;  <)nl  there 
^dil  be  described  in  a  future  chapter  devoted  to  Sicdnm  affair,  cxclu- 

"'The  complete  prostration  of  Ainbrakia  during  the  campaign  of  the 
preceding  Jear  Ll  left  Anaktorium  ^vithout  any  de tei^^e  against 
the  Akamanians  and  Athenian  squadron  irom  ISaupaktus  1  cy 
besic-ed  and  took  it  during  the  course  of  the  present  summer;  expclb 
]^XhoVonnlh\an  propWetors,  and  re-peopling  the  town  and  its 
teiTitoiy  \vith  Akanianiau   setders   from   all  the  townships  in  the 

^''Kughont  the  maritime  empire  of  Athoiis  miittofs  C'ontimird  per- 

foctly  tranquil  except  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  during  the  course 
t  the  Snnjnc^^^^^  the  suspicion  of  the  Athenians  Iron,  having 
rcU'ntU  a  new  ^vall  to  their  city,  as  if  it  were  done  with  the 
[ntentil  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  revolt  ^  -)' -j  ^:;;!:;  y 
nrotestcd  their  innocence  of  any  such  designs,  but  the  Atlun  ans 
^e  ^not  Sed  without  exacting  the  destruetioi.  of  the  obnoxious 
iva  1  The  presence  on  the  opposite  continent  of  an  active  band  oi 
Mi  vleiwm  exiles  who  captured  both  KhcDteium  and  Aiit.ndnis 
fhnfnrme  ensIdniT  spring,  probably  made  the  Athenians  more 
anxious  and  vii-'ilant  on  the  subject  or  (Uiios.  .       i  ,- 

Tl^   Athenian   regular   tribute-gathering   squadron,   circnlatnig 

among  the  maritime  sul)jects,  captured,  diain-  ihe  ^^>^'^^J^  'f 
r,r>sent  aiRumn,  a  prisoner  of  some-  importnnr-c  and  ^^'''^^^^^^^l^^^^.  .|^^ 
wasarcrsianambassach)!-,  Artaplienus,  sc^izrd  .  Lion  on  the  bt  v- 
nim  in  his  way  to  Sparta  with  dispatches  IronULe  Great  king.  He 
was^brought  to  Alh.nis,  where  his  dispatclies,  wnich  were  at  some 
ler  'nh  and  written  in  the  Assyrian  character,  weie  tiarisiatcd  and 
made  public.  The  Great  King  told  the  Lacediemonians  in  sulh 
stance   that  ho  could  not  comprehend   whuL  they  meitnt;  tor  that 


among  the  numerous  envo3^s  whom  they  had  sent,  no  two  told  the 
same  story.  Accordingly  he  desired  them,  if  they  wished  to  make 
themselves  understood,  to  send  some  envoys  with  fresh  and  plain 
instructions  to  accompany  Artaphernes.  Such  was  the  substance  of 
the  dispatch,  conveying  a  remarkable  testimony  as  to  the  march  of 

the  Lacedjemonian  government  in  it"^  foreign  policy.  Had  any  simi- 
lar testimony  existed  respecting  At  liens,  demonstrating  that  her  for- 
eign policy  w^as  conducted  with  half  as  much  unsteadiness  and  stu- 
pidity, ample  inferences  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  to  the 
discredit  of  democrac}^  But  there  has  been  no  motive  generally  to 
discretlit  Lacedicmouian  institutions,  wdiich  inc  i.ded  kingsliip  in 
double  measure — two  parallel  lines  of  liereditary  kings;  together 
with  an  entire  exemption  from  everything  like  popular  discussion. 
The  extreme  defects  in  the  foreign  management  of  Sparta,  revealed 
by  the  dispatch  of  xVrtaphernes,  seem  traceable  partly  to  an  habitual 
faithlessness  often  noted  in  the  Lacedaemonian  character — partly  to 

the  annual  change  of  Ephors,  so  fretiucntly  bringing  into  power  men 

wiio  strove  to  undo  what  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors — and 
still  more  to  the  absence  of  everything  like  discu.ssiou  or  canvass  of 
pul)lic  measures  among  the  citizens.  We  shall  find  more  than  one 
example,  in  the  history  about  to  follow,  of  this  disposition  on  tlie 
part  of  Ephors  not  merely  to  change  the  policy  of  their  predecessors, 
but  even  to  subvert  treaties  sworn  and  concluded  by  them.  Such 
was  the  habitual  secrecy  of  Sparlan  public  business,  that  in  doing 
this  they  had  neither  criticism  nor  discussion  to  fear.  Brasidas, 
when  he  started  from  Sparta  on  the  expedition  which  v.ill  be 
described  in  the  coming  ciiapter,  could  not  trust  the  assurances  of 
the  Lacedcemoniau  executive  without  binding  them  by  the  most  sol- 

eniu  oaths. 

The  Athenians  sent  back  Artaphernes  in  a  trireme  to  Ephesus,  and 
availed  tliemselves  of  this  opportunity  for  procuring  access  to  the 
Great  King.  They  sent  envoys  along  with  him,  with  th((  intention 
that  ihey  should  accompany  him  up  to  Susa;  but  on  reaching  Asia, 
the  news  met  them  that  King  Artax'erxes  had  recently  died.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  prosecute  the 
mission,  and  the  Athenians  dropped  their  design. 

Respecting  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia,  during  this  long  interval 
of  lifty-four  years  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Gieece,  we  have 
little  information  before  us  except  tiie  names  of  the  successive  lyings 

In  the  3^ear  46o  n.C,  Xerxes  was  a.ssasshiated  by  Artalnuius  and 
IVIithridates,  through  one  of  those  plots  of  great  household  officers,  so 
frefpientin  Oriental  pahices.  He  left  two  vsons,  or  at  least  two  sons 
present  and  conspicu(Mis  among  a  greater  number,  Darius  and  Arla- 
xerxes.  But  Artabanus  persuaded  Artaxerxes  tliat  Darius  had  been 
the  murderer  of  Xerxes,  and  thus  prevailed  ujiou  him  to  revenge  his 
father's  death  by  becoming  an  accomplice  in  killing  Iiis  brother 
Darius:    he    next   tried    to  assafesiuatc   Artaxerxes   himself,    and    to 
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appropriate  the  crown.     Artaxerxes,  however,  hein,c:  apprised  l)efore- 

liand  of  the  schenR*,  either  slew  Arlahanus  Avllh  his  own  hand  or 

procured  him  to  be  slain,  aiicj  then  reigned  (known  under  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus)  for  forty  years,  down  to  the  period  at 
wliich  w^e  are  now"  arrived. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Eiiypt  from  the 
dominion  of  Artaxerxes,  und(^r  the  Libyan  prince  Inarus,  actively 
aided  by  the  Athenhnis.  After  a  few  years  of  success,  this  revolt 
was  crushed  and  E.<j:ypt  again  subjugated,  by  the  energy  of  the  Per- 
sian general  Megalnzus — with  severe  loss  to  the  Athenian  forces 
engaged.  After  the  i)eace  of  Kallias,  erroneously  called  the  Kimo- 
nian  peace,  between  the  Athenians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  war  Jiad 

not  been  sinee  resumed.  We  read  in  Klesias.  nniid  vurioiis  anec- 
dotes seemingly  collected  at  the  court  of  Susa,  romantic  adventures 
ascribed  to  Megaby/us,  his  Avife  Amytis,  ins  mother  Amestris,  and  a 
Greek  physician  of  Kos,  named  Ai)()ll()nides.  Zopyrus  son  of  Meg- 
abyzus,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  deserted  from  Persia  and  canie 
as  an  exile  to  Athens. 

At  the  death  ol^  Artaxerxes  Longimnnus,  the  family  violences  inci- 
dent to  a  Persian  succession  were  again  exhibited.  His  son  Xerxes 
succeeded  him,  but  was  assassinat((l,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  Another  son,  Sogdianus,  followed,  who  perished  in  like 
manner  after  a  short  interval.  Lastly,  a  third  vson^  Ochus  (l^nown 
Tinder  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus),  either  abler  or  more  fortunate, 

kept  his  crown  and  life  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years.  By  hia 
queen  the  savage  Parysntis,  he  was  father  to  Artaxerxes  Mnenion 
and  Cyrus  the  vouniicer,  both  names  of  interest  in  reference  to  Gre- 
cian  history,  to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  recur 
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EIGHTH  YEAIi  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  eightli  year  of  the  war,  on  wliich  we  no^v  touch,  presents 
events  of  a  mon;  im|)ortanl  and  decisive  chai'acter  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  In  reviewing  the  prccteding  years  we  observe  that  tliough 
there  is  much  fighting,  with  hardship  and  privation  intiicted  on  l)oth 
sides,  yet  the  operations  are  mostly  of  a  desultory  character,  not  cnl- 
culated  to  determine  the  event  of  the  war.  Ihit  the  capture^ of 
Sohakteria  and  its  prisoners,  coupled  with  the  suirender  of  Uie 
whole  Lacedjemonia!!  tleet.  was  an  eveni  fidl  of  couseipicnccs  and 
imposing  in  the  eyes  of  ail  (Treece.  It  stinudated  the  xVthenians  to  a 
series  of  operations,  larger  and  more  ambitious  than  anything  which 
they  had  yet  conceived — directed,  not  merely  against  Bparta  iu  her 
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own  country  Imt  also  to  the  reconque.st  of  that  ascendency  in  Megara 

and  Ba30tia  which  they  had  lost  on  or  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  intimidated  so  much  both  the  Lacedaemonians, 
tlie  revolted  Chalkidic  allies  of  Athens  in  llirace,  and  Perdikkas 
kiuf'-  of  Macedonia— that  between  them  the  expedition  of  Brasidas, 
wliich  struck  so  serious  a  blow  at  the  Athenian  empire,  w-as  con- 
certed This  year  is  thus  the  turrnng-point  of  the  war.  If  the  opera- 
tions  of  Athens  had  succeeded,  she  would  have  regained  nearly  as 
ffreat  a  power  as  she  enjoyed  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  But  it 
happened  that  Sparta,  or  rather  the  Spartan  Brasidas,  proved  suc- 
cessful   gaining  enough    to  neutralize  all  the  advantages  derived  by 

Athens  from  th(;  eaptiire  of  Sphakteria.  .       .     ,  . 

The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  m  the  course  ot 
the  spring  was  against  the  island  of  Kythera,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Laconia      It  was  inhabited  by  Laceda3monian  Perueki,  and  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  and  garrison  of  hoplites  annusdly  sent  thither 
It  was  the  usual  point  of  landing  for  merchantmen  from  Libya  and 

E-ypt-  and  as  it  lay  very  near  to  Cape  Malea,  immediately  over 
a-ainst  the  Gulf  of  Gythiu!n-the  only  accessible  portion  ot  the  gen- 
erally inhospitable  coast  of  Laconia— the  chance  that  it  might  tall 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  was  considered  as  so  menacing  to  bparta, 
that  some  politicians  are  said  to  have  wished  the  island  at  the  bottom 
Of  the  sea.     Nikia^  in  conjunction  with  Nikostratus  and  Au  okles 
conducted    thither    a   tieet    of   sixty   triremes,  wUh   2,000    Atiienian 
lioplitcs,  some  few  horsemen,  and  a  body  of  aUu^s  mainly  Milesians. 
Tiiere  were  in  the  island  two  towns— Kythera   and  SlvJUideia ;  the 
former  having  a  lower  town  close  to  the  sea,  fronting  Cape  31alea, 
and  an  upper  town  on  the  hill  above;  the  latter  seemingly  on  the 
south  or  west  coast.    Both  were  attacked  at  tlie  same  time  by  onkT 
of  Nikias:  ten  triremes  and  a  body  of  Milesian  hopites  disembarked 
and  captured  Skandeia;  while  the  Athenians  hmded  at  Kythera,  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  lower  town  into  the  upper,^  where 
they  speedily  capitulated.     A  certain  party  among  them  had,  indeed, 
•secretly  invited  the  coming  of  Nikias,  through  which  intrigue  easy 
terms  were  obtained  for  the  inhabitants.      Some  leW  mcil,  llldieatcd 
by  the  Kytherians  in  intelligenee  with  Nikias,  were  carried  away  as 
prisoners  to  Athens;  but  the  remainder  were  left  undisturbed  and 
enrolled  among  the  tributary  allies  under  oliligation  to  pay  four  tal- 
ens  per  annum;  an  Athenian  garrison  being  placed  at  Kythera  for 
the  pmteetion  of  the  island.     From  hence  Niktas  employed  sevea 

davs   in   descents   and   inroads   upon   the   coast,   near   Helos,  Asine 
Aphrodisia,  Kotyrta,  and  elsewhere.     The  Lacedaemonian  f oix-e  was 
Eni^iated  in  ^etty  garrisons,  .hieh  ren.ained  -^  ;/-    l^j^lJ;^"^^ 
of  its  own  separate  post,  without  uniting  to  repel  the  Athenians,  so 
?hat  there  was  only  one  action,  and  that  of  little  miportance,  which^ 

the  Athenians  deemed  worthy  of  a  trophy. 

In  returning  home  from  Kythera,  Nikias  first  ravaged  die  bnicdl 
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Btrip  of  cultivated  land  noar  Epidatiriis  Limera,  on  the  rocky  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  and  then  attacked  the  ^ijinetan  settlement  at  Thy- 

rea,  the  frontier  strip  between  J.uconia  and  Argolis.  This  town  and 
district  had  been  made  over  by  Sparta  to  the  ^E,y:inetans,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  expelled  froni  their  own  island  by  Athens  in  the  first 
year  of  tiie  war.  The  new  inhabitants,  finding  the  town  loo  distant 
from  the  sea  for  their  maritime  hal)its,  were  now  employed  in  con- 
structing a  fortification  close  on  the  shore;  in  which  work  a  Lacedtu- 
monian  detachment  under  l^mtalus.  on  guard  in  that  nelgldxuhood, 
was  assisting  them.  When  the  Atlienians  landed,  both  ^^ginetaus 
and  Lacedaemonians  at  once  abandoned  the  new  fortification.  The 
-^ginetans,  with  the  commanding  otlicer  Tantalus,  occupied  tlie 
upper  town  of  Thyrea;  l)ut  the  Lacedtcmonian  troops,  not  tliinking 
it  tenable,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  defense,  and  retired  to  the 

neighboring  mountains,  in  spite  of  urgent  entreaty  from  the  ^gine- 
tans.  Immediately  after  landing,  the  Athenians  marched  up  to  the 
town  of  Thyrea,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  burning  or  destroying  every- 
thing within  it.  All  the  ^ginetans  were  either  killed  or  niade  pris- 
oners, and  even  Tantalus,  disabled  by  his  wounds,  became  prisoner 

also.  From  hence  the  armament  returned  to  Athens,  where  a  vote 
Avas  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners.  The  Kytherians 
brouglU  home  were  disti  ilniled  for  safe  custody  among  the  dependent 
islancis:  Tantalus  was  retained  along  with  the  prisoners  from  8phak- 
leria;  but  a  liarder  fate  was  reserved  for  the  ^ginetans.  They  were 
all  put  to  death,  victims  to  the  long-standing  antipathy  between  Ath- 
ens and  yEgina.  This  cruel  act  wasi  nothing  more  than  a  strict 
application  of  admitted  customs  of  war  in  those  days.  Had  the  I.aee- 
diemonians  been  the  victors,  there  can  be  little  doulU  that  they  would 
have  acted  with  ecpial  rigor. 

The  occupation  of  Kythera,  in  addition  to  Pylus,  by  an  Athenian 

garrison,  following  so  closely  upon  the  capital  disaster  in  Sphakteria, 

produced  in  tlie  minds  of  the  Spartans  feelings  of  alarm  and  depres- 
sion such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced.  Wilhin  the  course 
of  a  few  short  months  their  position  had  completely  changed  from 
superiority  and  aggression  abroad,  to  insult  and  insecurity  at  home. 
They  anticipated  nothing  less  than  incessant  foreign  attacks  on  all 
their  weak  points,  with  every  probability  of  internal  defection,  from 
the  standing  discontent  of  the  Helots.  It  was  not  unknown  to  them 
probably  that  even  Kythera  itself  had  been  lost  partly  through 
betrayal.  The  capture  of  Si)hakteria  had  caused  peculiar  emotion 
among  the  Helots,  to  whom  the  Lacedicmonians  had  addressed  botii 
appeals  and  pronnses  of  emancipation,  in  order  to  procvire  succor  for 

their  hoplitcs  Avliilo  blockaded  in  the  island.  If  the  iiUiinate  surren- 
der of  these  hoplius  had  abated  the  terrors  of  Lacedaemonian  prow- 
ess througliout  all  Greece,  such  etfect  had  been  produced  to  a  still 
greater  degree  among  the  oppressed  Helots.  A  refuge  at  Pylns,  an(l 
a  nucleus  which  presented  some  possibility  of  expanding  into  regen- 
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crated  Messenia,  Tvere  now  before  their  eyes*  while  the  establishment 
of  an  Athenian  garrison  at  Kythera  openeu  a  new  channel  of  com- 
nuinicalion  with  the  enemies  of  Sparta,  so  as  to  tempt  all  the  Helots 
of  daring  temper  to  stand  forward  as  lil)erators  of  their  enslaved  race. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  habitually  cautious  at  all  times,  felt  now  as  if 
the  tide  of  forlune  had  turned  deeidedlv  against  them,  and  acted 
with  confirmed  mistrust  and  dismay — confin-ng  themseh^es  to  meas- 
ures StTJCtly  defensive,  but  organizing  a  force  of  400  cavalry,  logether 

vvirli  a  body  of  bowmen,  beyond  their  ordinary  establishment. 

The  precautions  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  take  in  regard 
to  the  Helots  afford  the  best  measure  of  their  apprehensions  at  tiie 
mometit,  and  exhibit,  moreover,  a  refinement  of  fraud  and  cruelty 
rarel}^  equaled  in  history.  Wishing  to  single  out  from  the  general 
boily  such  as  were  most  high-courageU  and  valiant,  the  Ephors  made 
proclamation,  that  those  Helots,  who  conceived  themselves  to  have 
earned  their  liberty  by  distinguished  services  in  war,  might  stand 
forward  to  claim  it.  A  considerable  number  obeyed  tlie  call — prob- 
at)]y  many  who  had  undergone  imminent  hazards  during  the  preced- 
ing sumnier  in  order  to  convey  provisions  to  the  blockaded  soldiers 

in  Sphakteria.      xVfter  being   examined  by  th(i   government,  2,000  of 
the'u    wore   selected   as   fully   worthy   of    emancipatiou;    which   was 
forthwitli  bestowed  upon  thein  in  public  ceremonial — with  garlands, 
visits  to  the  temples,  and  the  full  measure  of  ic^ligious  solemnity. 
The  gov(M-nment  had  now  made  the  selection  wliie]?  it  desired;  pres- 

ep.ily^every  mail  among  these  newly  enfranchised  Helots  was  made 

awi^.y  v»ith— no  one  knew"  how.  A  stratagem  at  once  so  perfidious  in 
the  contrivance,  so  murderous  in  the  purpose,  and  so  complete  in  the 
execution,  stands  without  parallel  in  Grecian  history — we  might 
alniosl  say,  without  a  parallel  in  any  history.  It  implies  a  depravity 
far  greater  than  the  rigorous  execution  of  a  barbarous  customary  law 
ai>-ainst  prisoners  of  war  or  rebels,  even  in  large  numbers.  The 
Ephors  must  have  employed  numerous  instruments,  apart  from  each 
other,  for  the  perfonnjuice  of  this  bloody  dvvd.  Yet  it  appears  that 
no  certain  knowledge  could  be  obtained  of  the  details — a  striking 
proof  of  the  mysterious  efiiciency  of  this  Council  of  Five,  surpassing 
even  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice — as  well  as  of  the  utter 
absence  of  public  inquiry  or  discussion. 

It  was  wdiile  the  Lacedicmonians  were  in  this  state  of  uneasiness 
at  home  that  envoys  reached  them  from  Perdilikas  of  ?>[acedonia  and 
tlie  Chalkidians  of  Thrace,  entreating  aid  against  Athens;  who  was 
considered  likely,  in  her  present  tide  of  success,  to  resume  aggressive 

measures  against  them.    There  were,  moreover,  other  parties,  iu  the 

neighburing'cities  subject  to  Alliens,  who  f ccretl}'  favored  the  appli- 
cation, engaging  to  stand  forvv'.ud  in  open  revolt  as  soon  as  any 
auxiliary  force  should  arrive  to  warrant  their  incurrin<x  the  hazard. 
Perdikkas  (who  had  on  his  hands  a  disT>ute  with  his  kinsman  Arrhi- 
b.eus,  prince  of  the  Lynk-jstccOIacedonians,  which  he  wa  5  anxious  to 
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be  enabled  to  close  successfully)  and  the  Chalkidians  offered  at  the 

fiiinie  time  to  provide  the  pay  and  niaiiitenancc,  as  well  as  to  facilitate 

the  transit,  of  the  troop.s  who  might  t>c  sent  to  them.  And— what 
was  of  still  greater  importance  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise— they 
specially  requested  that  Brasidas  might  he  invested  wiih  tl)e  eom- 
innnd.  He  had  now  recovered  from  his  wounds  received  at  Pyhis, 
and  his  reputation  for  adventurous  valor,  great  as  it  was  from  posi- 
tive desert,  stood  out  still  more  conspicuously,  because  not  a  sindo 
other  Spartan  had  as  yet  distinguished  himself.  His  other  great 
qualities,  apart  from  personal  valor,  had  not  yet  been  siiown,  for  he 
had  never  heen  in  ;  i:y  supreme  command.  But  he  burned  with 
impatience  to  undertake  the  operation  destint  d  for  him  by  the  envoys; 
although  at  this  time  it  mu.st  Imve  appeared  h)  replete  ^^i1ll  difheulty 

and  damrer,  that  probably  no  6ther  Spartan  except  himself  would 
liave  entX^red  upon  it  Avith  liopes  of  succers.  To  raise  up  embarrass- 
m.ents  for  Athens  iu  Thrace  wa«  an  object  of  great  consequence  to 
Sparta,  while  she  also  obtained  an  oj.portunity  of  send.ng  away 
anolhcT  lanrc  detachment  of  dangerous  Helots.  Seven  luiiulred  of 
these  latter  were  armed  as  hopHt(  s  and  placed  under  t];e  orders  of 
Brasidas,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  woubl  not  assign  to  him  any  of 
Their  own  proper  forces.  \Vith  the  sanction  of  the  Spartan  name— 
with  700  Helot  hoplites,  and  with  sr.eh  other  hoplites  as  he  could 
raise  in  Peloponnesus  by  means  of  the  fimds  finnished  from  the 
Chalkidians— Brasidas  prepared  to  undertake  this  cNpedition,  alike 

adventurous  and  important. 

Had  the  Athcninis  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his  designs,  they 
could  easily  liave  prevented  him  fmra  ever  rea(  hing  Thrace.  But 
they  knew'^nothing  of  it  until  he  had  actually  join(  d  Perdikkas,  nor 
did'^they  anticipate  any  serious  attack  from  Sparta,  in  tliis  moment  of 

her  depression— much  less  an  enterprise  far  holder  than  any  which 
she  had  ever  been  known  to  undertake.  They  were  noAv  elate  with 
hopes  of  conquests  to  come  on  their  own  part— tlicir  aifairs  being  so 
prosperous  and  promising,  that  parlies  favorable  to  tlieir  interest.^ 
bei;an  to  revive,  both  in  Me2:nra  and  in  Bceotia;  while  Hippokrates 
and  Demostheaes,  the  two  chief  strategi  for  the  year,  wx're  men  of 
energy,  well  qualilied  both  to  project  and  execute  military  achieve- 
ments. 

The  first  opportunitv  presented  itself  in  regard  to  Mega ra.     The 

inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been  gnater  sulTeiers  l)y  the  war  than  any 
other  persons  in  Greece.  They  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  bringin^^ 
down  the  war  upon  Aihens,  and  the  Athenians  revenged  upon  them 
all  the  hardships  which  they  themselves  endured  from  the  Lacedae- 
monian invasion.  Twice  in  every  year  they  laid  waste  tlie  Megarid, 
wiiich  bordered  upon  their  own  territory;  and  that,  too,  with  such 
'destructive  ethcacy  throughout  its  limited  extent  that  they  inter- 
cepted all  subsistence  from  the  lands  near  the  town — at^  the  same 
time  keeping  the  harbor  of  Xi:-sea  closely  blocked  Up.      Under  SUeh 
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bad  conditions  the  Megarians  found  much  diflficulty  in  supplying 
even  the  primary  wants  of  life.  But  their  case  had  now,  within  the 
last  few  months,  become  still  more  intolerable  by  an  intestine  com- 
motion in  the  city,  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  a  powerful  body  of 
exiles,  who  seized  and  held  possession  of  Pegae,  the  Megarian  port  in 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Probably  imports  from  Pegae  had  been  their 
chief  previous  resource  against  the  destruction  wiiich  came  on  them 
from  tlie  side  of  Athens;  so  that  it  became  scarcely  possible  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  when  the  exiles  in  Pegie  not  only  deprived  them  of  .. 
this  resource,  but  took  positive  part  in  harassing  them.  These  exiles 
were  oligarchical,  and  the  government  in  Megara  had  now  become 
more  or  less  democratical.  But  the  privations  in  the  city  presently 
reached  such  a  height,  that  several  citizens  began  to  labor  for  a  com- 
promise, whereby  the  exiles  in  Pegpe  might  be  readmitted.  It  wag 
evident  to  the  leaders  in  Megara  that  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  could 
not  lon^  sustain  the  pressure  of  enemies  from  both  sides — but  it  was 
also  their  feeling,  that  the  exiles  in  Pegae,  their  bitter  political  rivals, 
were  worse  enemies  than  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  return  of  these 
exiles  would  be  a  sentence  of  death  to  themselves.  To  prevent  this 
counter-revolution,  theyopened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Hippok- 
rates and  Demosthenes,  engaging  to  betray  both  ]\bigara  and  Nisaea 
to  the  Athenians;  though  Nisasa,  the  liarbor  of  ]\Iegara,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  was  a  separate  fortress,  occupied  by  a  Pelopon- 
nesian   garrison,    and  by   them   exclusively,  as  well  as  the  Long 

Walls— for  the  purpose  of  holding  Megara  first  to  the  Lacedtemonian 

confederacy. 

The  scheme  for  surprise  w^as  concerted,  and  what  is  more  remark- 
able— ia  the  extreme  publicity  of  all  Athenian  affairs,  and  in  a  mat- 
ter to  wiiich  many  persons  must  have  been  privy — was  kept  secret 
until  the  instant  of  execution.  A  large  Athenian  force,  4,000  hop- 
lites and  600  cavalr}^  was  appointed  to  march  at  night  by  the  high 
road  through  Eleusis  to  Megara;  but  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes 
themselves  went  on  ship-board  from  Peiriciis  to  tlie  island  of  Minoa, 
w  hich  was  close  against  Nisaea,  and  had  been  for  some  time  under 
occnpation  by  an  Athenian  garrison.     Here  Hippokrates  concealed^ 

himself  with  600  hoplites,  in  a  holbw  out  of  which  brick  earth  had 

been  dug,  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  j^Iinoa,  and  not  far  from  the 
gate  in  the  Long  Wall  which  opened  near  the  junction  of  tliat 
'wall  with  the  ditch  and  wall  surrounding  Niscea;  wdiile  Demosthenes, 
with  some  light-armed  P]ata?ans  and  a  detachment  of  active  young 
Athenians  (called  Peri  poll,  and  serving  as  the  movable  guard  of 
Attica)  in  their  first  or  second  year  of  military  service,  placed  him- 
self in  ambush  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Ares,  still  closer  to  the  same 
gate. 

To  procure  that  the  gate  should  be  opened,  was  the  task  of  the  con- 
spirators within.  Amid  the  shifts  to  which  the  Megarians  had  been 
reduced  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  (especially  since  the  bloclvading 
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force  had  been  placed  at  !Minoa),  predatory  sally  by  night  was  not 
omitted.  Some  of  these  conspirators  had  been  in  the  habit,  before 
the  intrigue  witli  Athens  was  projected,  of  carrying  out  a  small 
sculler-boat  uy  night  upon  a  cart,  through  this  gate,  by  permissiou 
of  the  Peloponnesian  commander  of  Isisa^a  and  the  Long  Walls. 
The  boat,  when  thus  brought  out,  was  first  carried  down  to  the  shore 
along  the  hollow  of  tlie  dr}-  ditch  which  surrounded  the  wall  of  Nisa^a 
— then  put  to  sea  for  some  nightly  enterprise — and  lastly,  brought 
back  again  along  the  ditch  l)efore  dn^'light  in  the  morning:  the  gate 
being  opened,  by  permissiou,  to  let  it  in.  This  was  the  only  way  by 
which  any  Megariau  vessel  could  get  to  sea,  since  the  Athenians  at 
Minoa  were  complete  masters  of  the  harbor. 

On  the  night  fixed  for  the  surprise,  this  boat  was  carried  out  and 
brought  back  at  the  usual  iiour.    But  Ihe  nioiiKiit  that  the  gate  iu 

llie  Long  Wall  was  opened  to  readmit  it,  Demosthenes  with  his  com- 
rades sprang  forward  to  force  their  way  in;  the  Megarians  along 
with  the  boat  at  the  same  time  settmg  upon  and  killing  the  guards, 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  entrance.  This  active  and  determined  band 
were  successful  in  mastering  the  gate,  and  kec  ping  it  open,  until  the 
GOO  hoplites  under  Hlppokrates  came  up,  and  got  in  to  the  interior 
space  between  the  Long  Walls,  They  immediately  mounted  the 
walls  on  each^ide,  every  man  as  he  came  in,  with  little  thought  of 
order,  to  drive  off  or  destroy  the  Peloponnesian  guards;  who,  taken 
by  surprise,  and  fancying  that  the  ^legarians  generally  were  in  con- 
cert with  the  enemy  against  them — confirmed  too  in  such  belief  by 
hearing  the  Athenian  herald  proclaim  aloud  that  every  IMegarian  who 
chose  might  take  his  ])Ost  in  the  line  of  Athenian  hcpiites — made  at 
first  some  resistance,  but  were  soon  discouraged  and  tied  into  I*sisa}a. 
By  a  little  after  daybreak,  the  Athenians  found  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  line  of  the  Long  Walls,  and  under  the  very  gates  of  Megara 

—as  well  as  ro-enforcod  by  the  larger  force,  which* having  marched 
by  land  through  Eleusis,  arrived  at  the  concert!  d  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  Megarians  within  the  city  were  in  the  greatest 
tumult  and  consternation.  But  the  conspirators,  prepared  with  their 
plan,  had  resolved  to  propose  that  the  gates  should  he  thrown  open 
and  that  the  whole  force  of  the  ci'ty  should  be  marched  out  to  fight 
the  Athenians.  When  once  the  gates  should  be  open,  they  them- 
selves intended  to  take  part  with  the  Athenians  and  facilitate  their 
entrance — and  they  had  rubbed  their  bodies  over  with  oil  in  order  to 
be  visibly  distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.  The  plan  was  only 
frustrated  the  moment  before  it  was  about  to  be  put  iu  execution. 

by  the  divulgation  of  one  of  their  own  comrades.    Their  opponents 

in  the  city,  apprised  of  what  was  in  contemplation,  hastened  to  the 
gate,  and  intercepted  the  men  rubbed  with  oil  as  they  were  about  to 
open  it.  Without  betraying  any  knov.iedge  of  the  momentous 
secret  which  they  had  just  learned,  these  opponents  loudly  protested 
against  opening  the  gate  and  going  out  to  light  an  enemy  for  whom 


they  had  never  conceived  themselves,  even  in  moments  of  greater 
strength,  to  be  a  match  in  the  open  field.  While  insisting  only  on 
the  public  mischiefs  of  the  measure,  they  at  the  same  time  planted 
themselves  in  arms  against  the  gate,  and  declared  that  thc}^  would 
perish  before  they  would  allow  it  to  be  opened.  For  such  o^bstmate 
resistance  the  conspirators  were  not  prepared,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  design  and  leave  the  gate  closed. 

The  Athenian  generals,  w4io  were  waiting  in  expectation  that  it 
would  be  opened,  soon  percefved  bj'-  the  delay  that  their  friends 
within  had  been  baffled,  and  immediately  resolved  to  make  sure  of 
NiScTa  which  lay  behind  them;  an  acquisition,  important  not  less  in 
itself,  than  as  a  probable  means  for  the  mastery  of  Megara.  They 
set  about  tiie  Avork  with  the  characteristic  rapidity  of  Athenians, 

!^LlSons  and  tools  in  abundance  being  forthwith  sent  for  from  Athens, 
the  army  distributed  among  themselves  the  wall  of  circumvallation 
round  Nisa»a  in  distinct  parts.  First,  the  interior  space  between  the 
Long  Walls  themselves  was  built  across,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication with  Megara;  next,  walls  were  carried  out  from  the  out- 
side of  both  the  Long  Walls  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  eomplotely  to 
inclose  Kisapa  with  its  fortifications  and  ditch.  The  scattered 
houses,  which  formed  a  sort  of  ornamental  suburb  to  Nisa?a,  fur- 
nished bricks  for  this  inclosing  circle,  or  were  sometimes  even  made 
to  form  a  part  of  it  as  they  stood,  with  the  parapets  on  their  roofs; 
while  the  trees  were  cut  dow^n  to  supply  material  wherever  palisades 
were  suitable.  In  a  day  and  a  half  the  work  of  circumvallation  was 
almost  completed,  so  that  the  Pelopounesians  in  Nisaea  saw^  before 
them  nothing  but  a  hopeless  state  of  blockade.  Deprived  of  all  com- 
munication, they  not  only  fancied  that  the  whole  city  of  jMegara  had 
joined  the  Athenians,  biit  they  were  moreover  withotit  any  supply 

of  provisions,  wliich  had  been  always  furniiihcd  to  them  in  daily 

rations  from  the  city.  Despairing  of  speedy  relief  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, they  accepted  easy  terms  of  capitulation  offered  to  them  by 
the  Athenian  generals.  After  delivering  up  their  arms,  each  man 
among  them  was  to  be  ransomed  for  a  stipulated  price;  we  are  not 
told  how  much,  but  doubtless  a  moderate  sum.  The  Laceda3monian 
commander,  and  such  other  Lacedaemonians  as  might  be  iu  Nisaea, 
were  how^ever  required  to  sin-render  themselves  as  prisoners  to  the 
Athenians,  to  be  held  at  their  disposal.  On  these  terms  Nisa3a  was 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  who  cut  off  its  communication  with 
Megara,  by  keeping  the  intermediate  space  l)etween  tlu;  Long  Walls 
effectively  blocked   up— walls,  of  which  they  had  themselves,  in 

former  days,  been  the  original  authors. 

Such  interruption  of  communication  by  the  Long  Wall>;  indicated 
in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  generals  a  conviction,  that  Megara  was 
now  out  of  their  reach.  But  the  town  in  its  present  distracted  state 
would  certainly  have  fallen  into  their  hands  had  it  not  l)een  snatched 
from  them  by  the  accidental  neighborhood  and  energetic  interveu- 
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tion  of  Brasidas.  That  ofRcer,  occupied  in  the  levy  of  troops  for  his 
Tliracian  expedition,  was  near  Corinth  and  Sikyou  when  he  first 
learnt  the  surprise  and  capture  of  tlie  I^ong  Walls.     Parti}'  from  the 

jilarm  which  the  nows  Gxcited  Hnioiig  those  Pc'loponnrsian  towns, 

partly  from  his  own  personal  influence,  he  got  together  a  hcdy  of  2,700 
Corinthian  hoplites,  600  Sikyonhin,  and  400  Phliasian,  Lesid(  s  his  own 
small  army,  and  marched  with  this  united  force  to  Tri[;cdi}'kus  in 
tlie  Megarid,  half-way  between  Megara  and  Pegee,  on  the  read  ovel^ 
Mount  Geraneia;  havi»ng  first  dispalclied  a  pressing  j^ummons  to  the' 
Boeotians,  to  request  that  they  would  meet  him  at  that  point  with 
re  enforcements.  He  trusted  by  a  speedy  mov(m(nt  to  jMeserve 
Megara,  and  perhaps  even  Nisaea;  but  on  reaching  Tripodiskus  in 
the  niglit,  he  learnt  that  the  latter  place  Lad  nlnr.dy  surrendered. 
Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Megara,  he  j  roc( (dt  d  thither  by  a  iiight- 

inarch  without  delay.    Takui.ij  wi!h  him  only  a  clioscn  land  of  SCO 

men,  he  presented  himself,  without  being  expicted,  at  the  gates  of 
the  city;  entreating  to  be  admitted,  juid  clTeriiig  to  lend  his  immedi- 
ate aid  for  the  recovery  of  Nisaea.  One  of  the  two  parties  in  Megara 
Avould  have  been  glad  to  comply;  hut  the  other,  knowing  well  that  in 
that  case  the  exiles  from  Pegai  would  be  brought  ba(  k  U]H^n  them,  was 
prepared  for  a  strenuous  resistance,  in  which  case  the  Athenian 
force,  still  only  one  mile  off,  would  have  been  introduced  as  auxili- 
aries. Under  these  circumstances  the  two  parties  came  to  a  compro- 
mise and  mutually  agreed  to  refuse  admittance  to  Biasidas.  Ihey 
expected  that  a  battle  would  take  place  between  him  and  the  Atheni- 
ans and  each  calculated  that  Megura  would  follow  the  fortunes  of 

the  victor. 

Returning  hack  without  success  to  Tripodiskus,  Brasidas  was 
joined  there  early  in  the  morning  by  2,000  Baotian  hoplites  and  600 
cavalry;  for  the  Boeotians  had  been  put  in  motion  by  the  same  news 
as  himself,  and  had  even  commenced  their  march  before  his  mes- 
f^enger  arrived,  with  such  celerity  as;  to  have  already  reached  Plata^a. 
The  total  force  under  Brasidas  was  thus  increased  to  COOO  hoplites 
and  600  cavalry,  with  whom  he  marched  straiglit  to  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  Megara.  The  Athenian  light  troops,  dispersed  over  the 
plain,  were  surprised  and  driven  in  by  the  Bceolian  cavalry;  but  the 
Athenian  cavalry,  coming  to  their  aid,  maintained  a  sharp  action 
with  the  n.'^ftailantft,  wherein,  after  some  losf^  on  both  sides,  a  slight 
advantage  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  They  granted  a 
truce  for  the  burial  of  the  Boeotian  ofiicer  of  cavalry,  who  was  slain 
with  some  others.  After  this  indecisive  cavalry  skirmish,  Brasidas 
advanced  with  his  main  force  into  the  plain  between  Megara  and  the 
sea,  taking  up  a  position  near  to  the  Athenian  hoplites,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  hard  by  Nisaea  and  the  Long  Walls.  He 
thus  offered  them  battle  if  they  chose  it;  but  each  party  expected 
that  the  other  would  attack;  and  each  was  unwilling  to  begin  the 
attack  on  his  own  side.     Braslda;9  was  well  aware  that  if  the  Athoni- 
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ans  refused  to  fight,  Megara  would  be  preserved  from  falling  into 
their  hands — which  loss  it  was  his  main  object  to  prevent,  and 
which  had  in  fact  been  prevented  only  by  his  arrival.  If  he  at- 
tacked and  was  beaten,  he  would  forfeit  this  advantage — wiule  if 

victorious,  he  could  hardly  hope  to  gain  much  more.  The  Athenian 
generals  on  their  side  reflected  that  the^^  liad  already  secured  a 
material  acquisition  in  Nisaja,  which  cut  off  Megara  from  their  sea: 
^  that  the  army  opposed  to  them  was  not  only  superior  in  number  oi 
hoplites,  but  composed  of  contingents  from  many  different  cities,  so 
that  no  one  city  hazarded  much  in  the  action;  while  their  own  force 
was  all  Athenian  and  composed  of  the  best  hoplites  in  Athens,  which 
would  render  a  defeat  severely  ruinous  to  the  city.  They  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  encounter  this  risk,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  possession  of  Megara.  With  such  views  in  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  the  two  armies  remained  for  some  time  in  position,  each 
wailing  for  the  other  to  attack.  At  length  the  Athenians,  seeing 
that  no  aggressive  movement  was  contemplated  by  their  opponents, 
were  the  first  to  retire  into  Nisa^a.  Thus  left  mastei*  of  tlie  field. 
Brasidas  retired  in  triumph  to  Megara,  the  gates  of  which  were  now 
opened  without  reserve  to  admit  him. 

The  army  of  Brasidas,  having  gained  the  chief  point  for  which  it 
was  collected,  speedily  dispersed — he  himself  resuming  his  prepara- 
tions for  Thrace;  while  the  Athenians  on  their  side  also  returned 
home,  leaving  an  adequate  garrison  for  the  occupation  both  of  Nisaea 
and  of  the  Long  Walls.  But  the  interior  of  Megara  underwent  a 
complete  and  violent  revolution.     While  the  leaders  friendly   to 

Athens,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  remain,  fled  forthwith  and  sought 

shelter  with  the  Athenians — the  opposite  party  opened  communica- 
tion with  the  exiles  at  Pegae  and  readmitted  them  into  the  city;  bind- 
ing them,  however,  by  the  most  solemn  pledges  to  observe  absolute 
amnesty  of  the  past,  and  to  study  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the 
common  city.  The  new-comers  only  kept  their  pledge  during  the 
interval  which  elapsed  until  they  acquired  power  to  violate  it  with 
effect.  They  soon  got  themselves  placed  in  the  chief  commands  of 
state,  and  found  means  to  turn  the  military  force  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. A  review,  and  examination  of  arms,  of  the  hoplites  in  the 
city,  having  been  ordered,  the  Megarian   lochi  w^ere  so  marshaled 

and  tutored  as  to  enable' the  leaders  to  single  out  such  victims  as 

they  thought  expedient.  They  seized  many  of  their  most  obnoxious 
enemies — ^some  of  them  suspected  as  accomplices  in  the  recent  con- 
spiracy with  Athens.  The  men  thus  seized  were  subjected  to  the 
forms  of  a  public  trial,  before  that  which  was  called  a  public  assembly; 
wiierein  each  voter,  acting  under  military  terror,  was  constrained  to 
give  his  suffnige  openly.  All  were  condeinued  to  death  and  executed, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred.  The  constitution  of  Megara  was  then 
shaped  into  an  oligarchy  of  the  closest  possible  kind,  a  few  of  tlio 
most  violent  men  taking  complete  possession  of  the  government. 
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But  lliey  mmi  probably  have  oonductcd  it  Ayitli  vi^or  and  pnidoucQ 
for  their  own  purposes,  since  Tluicvdides  remarks  that  it  was  rare  to 
see  a  revolution  accomplished  by  so'small  a  parly,  and  yet  so  durable. 
How  long  it  lasted,  he  does  not  mention.  A  lew  mouths  after  these 
incidents,  the  Megarians  regained  possession  of  their  Long  Wi:ils,  by 
capture  from  the  Athenians  (to  whom  indeed  they  could  have  be  en 
of  no  material  service),  and  leveled  the  whole  line  of  them  to  the 
ground:  but  the  Athenians  still  retained  Kisaea.  We  may  remark, 
as  explaining  in  part  the  durability  of  this  new  government,  that  the 
truce  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  must  have 
greatly  lightened  the  diihcuiMes  of  any  government,  whether  oligar- 

L'hicjil  or  democrRtical,  in  Mopra. 

The  scheme  lor  surprising  Megara  had  been  both  laid  and  executed 
with  skill,  and  only  miscarried  through  an  accident  to  which  such 
schemes  are  always  liable,  as  well  as" by  the  unexpected  celerity  of 
Brasidas.  It  had'^moreover  succeeded  so  far  as  to  enable  the  Athe- 
nians to  carry  Nisa^a — one  of  the  posts  which  they  had  surrendered 
by  the  Thirij'  years'  truce,  and  of  considerable  positive  value  to 
them:  so  that  it' counted  on  the  whole  as  a  victoiy,  leaving  the  gen- 
erals wilii  increased  encouragement  to  turn  their  activiiy  elsewhere. 
Accordingly,  very  soon  after  the  troops  had  been  brought  back  from 
the  Ivleuaiid.  Hippokrates  and  Demost her.es  concerted  a  still  more 
exleiisive  plan  lor  the  invasion  of  liaotia,  in  (onjunclion  Avith 

bome  malcontents  in  the  Bceotian  towns,  who  desired  to  break  down 
and  democralize  the  oligarchical  governmc  nts — and  especially  through 
the  agency  of  a  Theban  exile  named  I'taodorus.  I)enu)stheues,  with 
forty"  triremes,  was  sent  round  Peloponnesus  to  iSaupaktus,  with 
instructions  ta  collect  an  Akarnanian  force — to  sail  mlo  the  inmost 
recess  of  the  Corinthian  or  Krissa\Mn  Gulf— and  to  occupy  Siphae,  a 
maritime  town  belonging  to  the  Boeotian  Tliesi^iije,  where  intelligences 
liad  be  en  already  established.  On  the  same  day,  determined  before- 
hand, Hippokrates  engaged  to  enter  Btt-otia,  with  the  main  force  of 
Athens,  at*  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  territory  near  Tanngra, 

and  to  fortify  Delinm,  tlie  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the 

Euba?an  strait;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  concerted  that  some 
Boeotian  and  Phokian  malcontents  should  make  themselves  masters 
of  Olia^roneia  on  the  borders  of  Phokis.  Ba^otia  would  thus  be 
assailed  on  three  sides  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  the  forces  of  the 
country  would  be  distracted  and  unable  to  co-operate.  Internal  move- 
ments were  farther  expected  to  take  place  in  some  of  tlie  cities,  such 
as  perhaps  to  establish  democratical  governments  and  place  them  at 
once  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  month  of  August,  Demosthenes  sallied  from 
Athens  to  JS'aupaktus,  where  he  collected  his  Akarnanian  allies— now 
j?tronger  and  more  united  il  an  ever,  since  the  refractory  inhabitants 

of  CEniada3  had  been  at  length  compelled  to  join  their  Akarnanian 
brethren:  moreover  the  neighboring  Agraans  with  their  prince  Salyu- 
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thius  were  also  brought  into  the  Atlienian  alliance.  On  the  appointed 
day,  seemingly  about  the  beginning  of  October,  he  sailed  with  a 
strong  force  oi:  these  allies  up'  to  Sipha3,  in  full  expectation  that  it 
would  be  betrayed  to. him.  But  the  execution  of  this  enterprise  was 
less  happy  than  that  against  IVIegara.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a 
mistake  as  to  the  day  understood  between  Hippokrates  and  Demos- 
thenes: in  the  next  x^'lace,  the  entire  plot  was  discovered  and  betrayed 
by  a  Phokian  of  Phanoteus  (bordering  on  Chaeroneia)  named  Niko- 
machus— communicated  first  to  the  LacediiBmoniaus,  and  through 
them  to  the  boeotarchs.  Siphoe  and  Chreroneia  were  immediately 
placed  in  So  oood  a  state  of  defense  that  Demosthenes,  on  arriving  at 

the  former  place,  found  not  only  no  party  within  it  favorable  to 

him,  but  a  formidable  Breotian  force  which  rendered  attack  unavail- 
ing. IMoreover  Hippokrates  had  not  yet  begun  his  march,  so  that 
the  defenders  had  nothing  to  distract  \heir  attention  from  Siphte. 
Under  these  circumstances,  while  Demosthenes  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw  without  striking  a  blow,  and  to  content  himself  Avith  an  unsuc- 
oossful  descent  upon  the  territory  of  SIkyon — all  the  expected  inter- 
nal movements  in  Boeotia  were  prevented  from  breaking  out. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Boeotian  troops,  having  repelled  the  attnok 
by  sea,  had  retired  from  Sipha3,  that  Hippokrates  commenced  his 
march  from  Athens  to  invade  the  Boeotian  terntory  near  Tanagra. 
He  was  probably  encouraged  by  false  promises  from  the  Boeotian 

exiles,  otherwise  it  seems  remarkable  that  he  should  have  persisted 
in  executing  his  part  of  the  scheme  alone,  after  the  known  failure  of 
the  other  part.  It  was  however  executed  in  a  manner  which  implies 
unusual  alacrity  and  confidence.  The  whole  military  population  of 
Athens  was  marched  into  Boeotia,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Delium, 
the  eastern  coast-extremity  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Boeotian 
town  of  Tanagra;  the  expedition  comprising  all  classes,  not  merely 
citizens,  but  also  metics  or  resident  non-freemen,  and  even  non-resi- 
dent strangers  then  by  accident  at  Athens.  Of  course  this  statement 
must  be  understood  with  the  reserve  of  am]ile  guards  being  left 
behind  for  the  city;  but  besides  the  really  effective  force  of  7,000 

hoplites,  and  several  hundred  horsemen,  there  appear  to  have  been 
not  less  than  35,000  light-armed,  half-armed,  or  unarmed,  attendants 
accompanving  the  m^arch.  The  number  of  hoplites  is  here  pro- 
dluiously  great;  brought  together  by  general  and  indiscriminate  proc- 
lamaiioii,  not  selected  by  a  speciardioice  of  the  Strategi  out  of  the 
names  on  the  muster-roll,  as  was  usually  the  case  for  any  distant 
expedition.  As 'to  light-armed,  there  was  at  this  time  no  trained 
force  of  that  description  at  Athens,  except  a  small  body  of  archers. 
No  pains  liad  been  taken  to  organize  either  darters  orslingers:  the 
hoplites,  the  horsemen,  and  the  seamen  constituted  the  whole  effect- 
ive force  of  the  city.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  Boeotians  also  were 
hardly  less  destitute  than  the  Athenians  of  native  darters  and  slinerers, 
since  \hose  which  they  employed  in  the  subsequent  siege  of  Delium 
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were  in  great  part  hired  from  the  Malian  Gulf.  To  employ  at  one 
{\nd  the  same  time  heavy-nrmed  and  licrht-armed  Avas  not  natural  to 
any  Grecian  community*^  but  ^\i\s  a  practice  wliich  grew  up  with 
experience  and  necessity.  The  Athenian  feeling,  as  manifested  in  the 
"  Persse  "  of  ^/K'hylus  a  few  years  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  pro- 
claims exclusive  pride  in  the  spear  and  shield,  with  contempt  for  the 
1;{)W.  It  was  only  during  this  very  year,  when  alarmed  by  the  Atlie- 
ni.MU  occupation  of  Pyliis  and  Ivythera,  that  the  Laceda?moniaiis, 
contrary  to  their  previous  custom,  had  begun  to  organize  a  regiment 
of  archers.  The  effective  manner  in  which  Demosthenes  had 
employed  tlie  light-armed  in  Sphakteria  against  the  Laccd<Tmouiau 
hopiites,  was  well  calculated  to  teach  an  instructive  lesson  as  to  the 
value  of  the  former  description  of  troops. 

Tlie  Boeotian  Delium,  which  Hippokrates  now  intended  to  occupy 
and  fortify,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  strongly  situated,  overlianging 
the  sea  about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  and  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  border  territory  of  Oropus— a  territory  originally  IjOpo- 
tian,  t)ut  at  thi»  time  dependent  on  Athens,  and  even  partly  incor- 
V  rated  m  the  political  community  of  Athens,  under  the  name  of  the 
Icme  of  Graca.  Oropus  itself  was  al)Out  a  day's  march  from  Athens 
—by  the  road  which  led  through  Dekeleia  and  Sphcndale,  between 
the'mouiUams  Fames  and  Phelleus.  so  that  as  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  was  i^o  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  time 
was  that  of  contidence,  it  is  probable  tliat  men  of  all  ages,  arms,  and 
dispositions  crowded  to  join  the  march — in  part  from  mere  curiosity 
and  excitement.  Hippokrates  reached  Delium  on  the  day  after  he 
liad  started  from  Athens.  On  the  succeeding  day  he  began  his  work 
of  fortification,  which  was  completed — all  hands  aiding,  and  tools  as 
well  as  workmen  having  been  brought  along  with  tlie  army  from 

Athens— in  two  days  and  a  half.    Having  dug  a  ditch  all  round  the 

sacred  ground,  he  "threw  up  the  earth  in  a  bank  alongside  of  the 
ditch,  planting  stakes,  throAving  in  fascines,  and  adding  layers  of 
stone  and  brick,  to  keep  the  work  togetiier  and  make  it  into  a  ram- 
part of  tolerable  height  and  firmness.  The  vines  round  the  temple, 
together  with  the  stakes  which  served  as  supports  to  them,  were  cut 
to  obtain  wood;  the  houses  adjoining  furnished  bricks  and  stone: 
the  outer  temple  buildinos  themselves  also,  on  some  of  the  sides, 
served  as  they  stood  to  facilitate  and  strengthen  the  defense.  But 
there  was  one  side  on  which  the  annexed  building,  once  a  portico, 
)\ad  fallen  down:  and  here  the  Athenians  constructed  some  wooden 
towers  as  a  help  to  the  defenders.    By  the  middle  of  the  fifth  day 

after  leaving  Athens,  the  w'ork  ^'as  so  nearly  completed  that  the 
{\rmy  (piitted  Delium,  and  began  its  march  homeward  out  of  Ba^otia; 
lialting,  after  it  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  within  the 
Athenian  territory  of  Oropus.  It  was  here  that  the  hoplites  awaited 
the  coming  of  Hippokrates,  who  still  remained  at  Delium  stationing 
the  garrison,  and  giving  his  final  orders  about  Juture  defense;  while 


the  greater  number  of  the  light-armed  and  unarmed,  separating  from 
the  hoplites,  and  seemingly 'without  any  anticipation  of  the  coming 
danger,  continued  their  return-march  to  Athens.  The  position  of 
the  hoplites  was  probably  about  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  Oropus,  on  the  verge  of  the  low  heights  between  that  plain  and 

Delium.  i.  j!  ^\  ^ 

Dinin"-  these  five  days,  however,  the  forces  from  all  parts  of 
Boeotia  had  time  to  muster  at  Tanagra.  Their  number  was  just  com- 
iileted  as  the  Athenians  wer<,'  beginning  their  march  homeward  from 
Delium.  The  contingents  had  arrived,  not  only  from  Thebes  and  its 
dependent  tow^nships  around,  but  also  from  Haliartus,  Koroneia, 
Orchomenus,  Kopge,  and  Tliespiae:  that  of  Tanagra  jomed  On  the 
spot  The  government  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  as  this  time  was 
vested  in  eleven  bffiotarchs— two  chosen  from  'iliebes,  the  rest  in 

unknown  proportion  by  the  other  cities,  immediate  members  of  the 
confederacy— and  in  four  senates  or  councils,   the   constitution   of 

which  is  not  known.  ,    ,     .  ^  r  i 

Thou'di  all  the  bocotarchs,  now  assembled  at  Tanagra,  formed  a 
sort  of  "council  of  war,   yet   the  supreme  command  was  vested  in 

Pa<rondas  and  Ariantiiides,  the  boeotarclis  from  Thebes— either  in 

Pa^adonas,  as  the  senior  of  th'3  two,  or  perhaps  in  both,  alternatmg 
with  each  other  day  liy  dav.  As  the  Athenians  were  evidently  m 
full  retreat,  and  had  already  passed  the  l)order,  all  the  other  boeo- 
tarchs,  except  Pagondas,  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  on  sod  not 
Boeotian,  were  disposed  to  let  them  return  home  witjiout  obstruction. 
Such  reluctance  is  not  surprising,  when  w-e  reflect  that  the  chances 
of  defeat  were  considerable,  and  that  probably  some  of  these  boeotarchs 
were  afraid  of  the  increased  power  which  a  victory  would  lend  to 
the  oppressive  tendencies  of  Thebes.  But  Pagondas  strenuously 
opposed   this  proposition,   and  carried  the  soldiers  of  the  various 

cities  alonn-  with  him,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sentunents  of  their 

separate  leaders,  in  favor  of  immediately  fighting.  He  called  them 
apart  and  addressed  them  by  separate  divisions,  in  order  that  all 
mi<dit  not  quit  their  arms  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  He  char- 
act'erized  the  sentiment  of  the  other  boeotarchs  as  an  unworthy  mam- 
festation  of  weakness,  which,  when  properly  considered  had  not 
even  the  recommendation  of  superior  prudence.  For  the  Athenians 
havin^  just  invaded  the  country,  and  built  a  fort  for  the  purpose  of 
continuous  devastation,  were  not  less  enemies  on  one  side  of  the  bor- 
der than  the  other.  Moreover,  they  were  the  most  restless^  and 
encroachinn-  of  all  enemies;  so  that  tlie  Boeotians  who  had  the  mistor- 
tune  to  be  fheir  neighbors,  could  only  be  secure  against  them  by  tlie 
most  resolute  promptitude  in  defending  themselves  as  well  as  m 
returnin-  the  blows  first  aiven.  If  they  wished  to  protect  their  autoii- 
omv  ancf  their  property  a^gainst  the  condition  of  slavery  under  which 
their  neighbors  in  Euboea  had  long  suffered,  as  well  as  so  many  other 
portions  of  Greece,  their  only  chance  was  to  march  onward  and  beat 
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these  invaders,  following  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers  and 
predecessors  in  the  field  of  Koroneia.  The  sacrifices  were  favor- 
able to  an  advancing  movement;  while  Apollo,  whose  temple  the 
Athenians  had  desecrated  by  converting  it  into  a  fortified  place, 

-would  lend  his  cordial  aid  to  the  Boeotian  defense. 

Finding  his  exhortations  favorably  received,  Pagondas  conducted 
the  army  by  a  rapid  march  to  a  position  close  to  the  Athenians.  Ho 
was  anxious  to  fight  them  before  they  should  have  retreated  farther; 
moreover,  the  day  was  nearly  spent — it  was  already  late  in  the  aiter- 

nooD. 

Having  reached  a  s])ot  where  he  was  only  separated  from  the 
Athenians  by  a  hill,  which  prevented  either  army  from  seeing  the 
other,  he  marshaled  his  troops  in  the  array  proper  for  fighting. 
The  Theban  hophtes,  with  their  dependent  allies,  ranged  in  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  shields,  occupied  the  right  wing:  the 
lioplites  of  Hallartus,  Koroneia,  Kopae,  and  its  neighborhood,  were  in 
the  center:  tlio^e  of  Thespiai,  Tanagra.  and  Orchomenus,  on  the  left; 
for  Orchomenus,  being  the  second  city  in  Ba^otia  next  to  Thebes, 
obtained  the  second  post  of  honor  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
line.  Ench  contingent  adopted  its  own  mode  of  marshaling  the  hop- 
litcs,  and  its  own  depth  of  files:  on  this  point  there  was  no  uniformity 
— a  remarkable  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  dissentient  custom  in 
Greece,  and  how  much  each  town,  even  among  confederates,  stood 
apart  as  a  separate  unit.  Thucydides  specifies  only  the  prodigious 
depth  of  the  Tl^eban  hoplites;  respecting  the  rest,  he  merely  inti- 
mates that  no  common  rule  was  followed.  There  is  another  point 
also  which  he  does  not  specify— but  which,  though  we  learn  it  only 
on  the  inferior  authority  of  Diodorus,  appears  both  true  and  impor- 
tant. The  front  ranks  of  the  Theban  heavy-armed  were  filled  by  300 
"  select  warriors,  of  distinguished  bodily  strength,  valor,  and  discipline, 
\  who  were  accustomed  to  fight  in  pairs,  each  man  being  attached  to 
his  neighbor  by  a  peculiar  tie  of  intimate  friendship.  These  pairs 
were  teamed  theHejiiochi  and  Parabatse — charioteers  and  companions; 
a  denomination  probably  handed  down  from  the  Homeric  times,  when 
the  foremost  heroes  really  combated  in  chariots  in  front  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  but  now  preserved  after  it  liad  outlived  its  appro])riate 
meaning.     This   band,  composed  of   the  finest  men  in  the  various 

pala3slr£G  of  Thebes,  was  in  after  dnys  placed  under  peculiar  training 
(for  the  defense  of  the  Kadmeia  or  citadel),  detached  from  the  front 
ranks  of  the  jihalanx,  and  organized  into  a  separate  regiment  under 
the  name  of  the  ^Sacred  Lochus  or  Baud:  we  shall  gee  how  much  it 
contributed  to  the  short-lived  military  ascendency  of  Thebes.  On. 
both  fiauks  of  this  mass  of  Bccotian  hoplites,  about  7,000  in  total 
number,  were  distributed  1000  cavalry,  500  peltasts,  and  10,000 
light-armed  or  unarmed.  Tiie  language  of  the  historian  seems  to 
irnply  that  the  light-armed  on  tlie  Pa^otian  side  w^ere  something  more 
eilective  than  the  mere  multitude  who  followed  the  Athenians. 
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Such  was  the  order  in  which  Pagondas  marched  his  army  over  the 
hill,  halting  them  for  a  moment  in'front  and  sight  of  the  Athenians, 
to  see  that  the  ranks  were  even,  before  he  gave  the  word  for  actual 
charge.  •  Hippokrates,  on  his  side,  apprised  wliile  still  at  DeUum 
that  the  Bosotisins  had  moved  from  Tanagra,  first  sent  orders  to  his 
army  to  place  themselves  in  battle  array,  and  presently  arrived  him- 
self to  command  them  ;  leaving  300  cavalry  at  Delium,  partly  as 
garrison,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  actina:  on  the  rear  of  the  Boeotians 
during  the  battle.  The  Atlienian  hoplites  were  ranged  eight  deep, 
along  the  whole  line — with  the  cavalry,  and  such  of  the  light-armed' 
as  yet  remained,  placed  on  each  flanlv.  Hippokrates,  after  arriving 
on  the  spot  and  surveying  tlie  ground  occupied,  marched  along  the 
front  of  the  line  briefiy  encoiu'aging  his  soldiers,  who,  as  the  battle 
was  just  on  the  Oropian  border,  might  fancy  that  they  were  not  in 
their  own  country,  and  that  thc}^  were  therefore  exposed  without 

necessity.    He  too,  in  a  strain  siiiiilar  to  tlmt  adopted  b3^  Pagondas, 

reminded  the  Athenians,  that  on  either  side  of  the  border  they  were 
alike  fighting  for  tlie  defense  of  Attica,  to  keep  the  Boeotians  out  of 
it;  since  the  Peloponnesians  would  never  dare  to  enter  the  country 
without  the  aid  of  the  Bfcotian  horse.  He  farther  called  to  their 
recollection  the  great  name  of  Athens,  and  the  memorable  victory  of 
Myronides  at  (Enophyta,  whereb}^  their  fathers  had  acquired  posses- 
sion of  all  Boeotia.  But  he  had  scarcely  half  finished  his  progress 
along  the  line,  when  he  was  forced  to  desist  by  the  sound  of  the 
Ba3otian  paian.  Pagondas,  after  a  few  additional  sentences  of  encour- 
agement, had  given  the  word  :  the  Boeotian  hoplites  were  seen 
chargin::  down  the  hill;  and  the  Athenian  hoplites,  not  less  eager, 

advanecd  to  meet  them  at  a  running  step. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  line  on  each  side,  the  interposition  of 
ravines  prevented  the  actual  meeting  of  the  armies  :  but  throughout 
all  the  rest  of  the  line,  the  clash  was  formidable  and  the  conduct  of 
both  sides  resolute.  Both  armies,  maintaining  their  ranks  compact 
andlinbroken,  came  to  the  closest  quarters;  to  the  contact  and  push- 
ing of  shields  against  each  other.  On  the  left  half  of  the  Boeotian 
line,  consisting  of  hoplites  from  Thespia?,  Tanagra,  and  Orcho- 
menus, the  Athenians  were  victorious.  The  Thespians,  who  resisted 
longest,  even  after  their  comrades  had  given  way,  were  surroimded 
and  sustained  the  most  severe  loss  from  the  Athenians,  who  in  the 

ardor  of  success,  while  Avhceling  round  •  to  encircle  the  enemy, 
became  disordered  and  came  into  conflict  even  witli  their  own 
citizens,  not  recognizing  them  at  the  moment  :  some  loss  of  life  was 
the  consequence. 

While  the  left  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  thus  worsted  and  driven  to 
seek  protection  from  the  rii^ht,  the  Tiiel)ans  on  tljat  side  gained 
decided  advantage.  Though  the  resoluiion  and  discipline  of  the 
Athenians  was  noway  inferior,  yet  as  soon  as  the  action  came  to 
close  quarters  and  to  propulsion  with  shield  and  spear,  the  prodig- 
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ious  depth  of  the  Theban  column  (more  than  triple  of  the  depth  of 
the  Athenians,  twentv-tive  against  ei<xht)  enabled  them  to  bear  down 
their  enemies  by  mere  superiority  of  weight  and  mass.  Moreover 
the  Thebaiis  appear  to  Lave  been  superior  to  the  Athenians  in  gym- 
nastic training  and  acquired  bodily  force,  as  they  were  inferior  both 

in  speech  and  in  intelliirence.  The  chosen  Theban  \Narriors  in  the 
front  rank  w^ere  especially  superior  :  but  apart  from  such  superiority, 
if  w^e  assume  simple  equality  of  individual  strength  and  resolution 
on  both  sides,  it  is  plain  that  when  tlie  two  opposing  columns  came 
into  conflict,  shield  against  shield— the  comparative  force  of  forward 
pressure  w^ould  decide  the  victory.  This  motive  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  Theban  column— which  ^vas 
mereased  by  Epaminondas,  half  a  century  afterwards,  at  the  battle 
of  Lcuktra,  from  a  depth  of  twenty -five  men  to  the  still  more  aston- 
ishing depth  of  fifty,  ^\e  need  not  suspect  the  correctness  of  the 
text,  witli  some  critics— or  suppose  with  others,  that  the  great  depth 
of  the  Tlieban  files  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rear  ranks 

-were  to  poor  to  provide  themselves  with  armor.  Even  in  a  depth  of 
ei^ht,  which  w^as  that  of  the  Athenian  column  in  the  present  engage- 
ment, and  seemingly  the  usual  depth  in  a  battle— the  spears  of  the 
four  rear  ranks  could  hardly  have  protruded  sufliciently  beyond  the 
first  line  to  do  any  mischief.  The  great  use  of  all  the  ranks  behind 
the  iirst  four,  was  partly  to  take  the  placo  of  SlU'h  of  tll(^  foromOSt 
lines  as  midit  bo  slain— partly,  to  push  forvvnrd  the  lines  before 
them  from  ^behind.  The  greater  the  depth  of  the  files,  the  more 
irresistible  did  this  propelling  force  become.  Hence  the  Thebans  at 
Delium  as  well  as  at  LcuktnV,  found  their  account  in  deepening  the 
column  to  so  remarkable  a  degree— a  movement  to  which  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  their  hoplites  were  trained  bcforehnnd. 

The  Thebans  on  the  right  thus  pushed  hack  the  troops  on  the  left  of 
the  Athenian  line,  who  Vetired  at  first  slowly  and  for  a  short  space, 
maintaining  their  order  UMbrokeii— so  that  the  victory  of  the  Athen- 
ians on  their  owm  riiiht  would  liave   restored  the  battle,   had  not 

.Pan-ondas  detaehod  from  the  rear  two  squndrons  of  cavalry  ;  who, 

wlieeling  unseen  round  the  hill  behind,  suddenly  appeared  to  the 
relief  of  the  Boeotian  left,  and  produced  upon  the  Athenians  on  that 
side,  already  derauixed  in  their  ranks  by  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  the 
intimidatincr  effect  of  a  fresh  army  arriving  to  re-enforce  the  Bcrotians. 
And  thus,  even  on  the  right,  the*^  vietorious  portion  of  their  line,  the 
Athenians  lost  eouraire  and  gave  way  ;  while  on  the  left,  w^here  they 
were  w^orsted  from  Ihe  beginning,  they  found  themselves  pressed 
harder  and  harder  by  the  pursuing  Thebans  :  so  that  in  the  end,  the 
whole  Athenian  army  was  broken  and  put  to  flight.  The  garrison  of 
Delium,  re-enforced  by  300  cavalry  whom  Hippokrates  had  left  there 

to  assaiithe  rear  of  the  Bcrotians  during  the  action,  either  made  no 

vigorous  movement,  or  were  repelled  by  a  Boeotian  reserve  stationed 
to  watch  them. 


nio-ht  havinff  become  p:enGval  among  the  Atlieninns,  the  different 

parts  of  their  army  took  different  directions.  The  right  sought  refuge 
Jit  Delium.  the  center  fled  to  Oropus,  and  the  left  took  a  direction 
toward  the  high  lands  of  Parnes.  The  pursuit  of  the  Boeotians  was 
vio'orous  and  destructive.  They  had  an  efiicient  cavalry  strength^ 
eiicd  by  some  Lokrian  horse  who  had  arrived  even  during  the  action; 
their  peltasts  also,  and  their  Ught-armed  would  render  valuable  service 
a-ainst  retreating  hoplites.  Fortunately  for  the  vanquished,  the  bat- 
tle had  beo-un  very  late  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  no  long  period  of 
davli^Wit  This  important  circumstance  saved  the  Athenian  army 
from'almost  tot^l  destruction.  As  it  was,  however,  the  general  Hip- 
pokrates, together  with  nearly  1000  hoplites,  and  a  considerable 

Lumber  of  light-armed  and  attendants,  were  slain;  while  the  loss^of 
the  BoBOtianI,  chieflv  on  their  defeated  left  wmg,  was  rather  unaer 
600  hoplites.  Some 'prisoners  seem  to  have  been  made,  but  we  hear 
little  about  them.  Those  who  had  fled  to  Delium  and  Oropus  were 
conveyed  back  by  sea  to  Athens. 

The  victors  retired  to  Tanagra,  after  erecting  their  trophy  burying 
their  own  dead,  and  despoiling  those  of  their  enemies  An  abundant 
booty  of  arms  from  the  stript  warriors  long  remained  to  decorate  the 
temples  of  Thebes,  while  the  spoil  in  other  ways  is  ^^^^^^^  'f  ^J^,^^. 
considerable,     Pagondas  also   resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  ne^l\ 

established  fortress  of  Delium.    But  before  commencmg  operations 

—which  mii-ht  perhaps  prove  tedious,  since  the  Aihemans  could 
svlways  re-enforce  the  garrison  by  sea-he  tried  another  means  of 
a  tPinin-  Uie  same  object.  He  dispatched  to  the  Athenians  a  hera  d 
-who,  happening  m  his  way  to  meet  the  Athenian  herald  coming  to 
f,sk  the  ordinary  permission  for  burial  of  the  slam,  warned  .him  that 
no  such  request\vould  be  entertained  until  the  message  ot  the  Bcsotian 
general  had  tirst  been  communicated,  and  thus  induced  hiin  to  come 
back  to  the  Athenian  commanders.  The  Boeotian  herald  was  m- 
.micted  to  remonstrate  against  the  violation  of  .holy  custom  com^^ 
niitted  by  the  Athenians  in  seizing  and  lortifymg  the  temple  of 

)?S  their    garrison   was    now    dwelling,   periormm^^ 

liu  meous  functions  which  religion  forbade  to   be  done  ma  sacred 

ce   and  usiuir  as  their  common  drink  the  water  especially  conse- 

S  to  sacrificial  purposes.     The  Boeotians  therelore  solemnly  sunv 

m  ned  them  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  gods  inmates  along  with 

hem  to  evacuate  the  place,  carrying  away  all  that  belonged   o  them 
IMy  the  herald  i-'ave  it  to  be  understood,  that  uuicss   his  sum, 
mo5;s  wer^  compUe  no  permissiou  would  be  granted  to  bury 

^^'tnsS\ya8  returned  by  the  Athenian  herald,  who  now  went  to 
the  B  ^ot  a^comn^  to  the  following  effect:  The  Athenians  aid 

not  adm  t  that  they  had  hitherto  been  guilty  of  any  wrong  m  refer- 
Se  tf  hVtt  nple  ^  protested  that  they  would  persist  111  respect- 

^^TfXe^^^^^^    ^B  nfucU  as  possible.     Their  object  m  taking  po^- 
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session  of  it  had  bceu  no  evil  sentiment  toward  the  holy  place,  but 
the  necessity  of  avenging  the  repented  invasions  of  Attica  ))y  the 
Boeotians.  Possession  of  the  territory,  according  to  tlie  received 
maxims  of  Greece,  always  carried  along  with  it  ]ios>ession  of  temples 
therein  situated,  nnder  obligation  to  f nitill  all  customary  obsen^ances 
to  the  resident  god,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  It  was  upon 
this  maxim  that  the  Brrotians  had  themselves  acted  when  they  took 
po>se<:slon  of  their  present  terrlU^y,  expelllnr^  the  prior  oeciipnnta 
and  appropriating  the  temples:  it  wjis  upon  the  same  maxim  that  the 
Athenians  woidd  act  in  retaining  so  much  of  Bcrolia  as  they  bad  now 
conquered,  and  in  conquering  niore  of  it,  if  they  could.  "Necessity 
comi)elled  them  to  use  the  consecrated  water — a  necessit}^  not  origi- 
nating in  the  ambition  of  Athens,  ))ut  ill  prior  Bceotian  aggressions 

upon  Attica — a  necessity  wiiich  thfy  trusted  that  the  iiocls  would 
pardon,  since  their  altars  were  allowed  as  a  protection  to  the  invol- 
untary offender,  and  none  but  he  who  sinned  without  constraint 
experienced  their  displeasure.  The  Boeotians  wei^e  guilty  of  far 
greater  impiety — in  refusing  to  give  back  the  dead  exeei)t  on  certain 
condition!^  connected  v%1th  the. holy  ground— tlian  the  Athenian:^, 
who  merely  refused  to  turn  the  duty  of  sepulture  into  an  unseemly 
bargain.  "Tell  us  unconditionally,"  concluded  the  Athenian  her- 
ald, "that  we  may  bury  our  de;id  under  trii^-e,  pursuant  to  the  max- 
ims of  our  forefathers.  Do  not  tell  us  that  we  may  tlo  so,  on  condi- 
tion of  going  out  of  Boeotia — for  wc  aie  no  longer  in  Ba»otia — we  are 
in  onr  own  territory,  won  by  the  sword." 

The  BcPotian  generals  dismissed  the  hendd  with  a  reply  shoi-t 
and  decisiye:  **  If  you  are  in  Ba^otia,  you  nia\*  take  away  all  lluit 
belongs  to  you,  but  only  on  condition  of  going  out  of  it.  if,  on  tho 
other  hand,  you  are  in  your  own  territory,  you  can  take  voiu-  owii 

resolution  ^'itliout  asking  118/' 

In  this  debate,  cinious  as  an  illustration  of  Grecian  manners  and 
feehngs,  there  seems  to  have  been  special  pleading  and  evasion  ou 
both  sides.  The  ilnal  sentence  of  the  Ba'olians  was  goo*l  as  a  rej»ly 
to  the  incidental  arcniment  raised  by  the  Athenian  hcnild.  who  had 
rested  the  defense  of  Athens  in  regard  to  the  temple  of  Delimn  on 
the  allegation  that  the  territory  was  Athenian,  not  Boeotian — Ath.e- 
nian  by  conquest  and  ])y  the  right  of  the  strongest — and  had  con- 
eluded  by  attirming  the  same  thing  about  Oropia,  the  di>lrict  to 
which  the  battle-field  belonged.  It  was  only  this  same  argument,  of 
actual  superior  force,  which  the  Bceotians  retorted,  when  they  said — 
"  If  the  territory  to  which  your  application  refers  is  yours  by  right  of 
conquest  (i.e.,  if  you  are  de  facto  masters  of  it  and  are  strongest 
within  it) — you  can  of  course  do  what  you  think  best  in  it:  you  need 
not  ask  any  truce  at  our  hands;  you  can  bury  your  dead  without  a 
truce."  The  Boeotians  knew  that  at  this  moinent  the  field  of  battle 
was  under  guard  by  a  detachment  of  their  army,  and  that  the  Atlie- 
Tilr.Ds  could  not  obtain  the  dead  bodies  without  permission.    But 
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since  the  Athenian  herald  had  asserted  the  reverse  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  they  resented  the  production  of  such 
an  argument;  meeting  it  by  a  reply  sufficiently  pertinent  in  mere 

diplomatic  fencing.  ,     ,      .  .       .,      •     •  i     ^  i 

But  if  the  Athenian  herald,  instead  of  raismg  the  incidental  point 
of  territorial  property,  combined  with  an  incautious  definition  of  that 
AVhicll  constituted  territorial  property,  as  a  defense  against  the  alleged 

desecration  of  the  temple  of  Delium — had  conlined  himself  to  the 
main  issue— he  would  have  put  the  Boeotians  completely  in  tl:e 
wron"'  \ccordiug  to  principles  universiilly  respected  m  Greece,  the 
victor,  if  solicited,  w\as  held  bound  to  grant  to  the  vanquished  a  truce 
for  buryino-  his  dead;   to  grant  and  permit  it  absolutely,  without 

annexln-  a"iv  conditions.  ^On  this,  tho  main  point  in  debate,  the 
Boeotians  sinned  airainst  the  sacred  international  law  of  Greece,  when 
they  exacted  the  evacuation  of  the  temple  at  Delium  as  a  condition 
for  consentino-  to  permit  the  l)urial  of  the  Athenian  dead.  Llti- 
niatelv  after  thev  had  taken  Delium,  we  shall  find  that  they  aid  grant 
il  unconditionally.  We  may  doubt  whether  th-y  would  have  ever 
persisted  in  refu=^ing  it  if  theAthenian  herald  h  id  pressed  this  one 
important  principle  separately  anS  exclusively— :uid  if  he  had  not.  by 
sin  unskillful  plea  in  vindication  of  the  right  i-)  occupy  ana  hve  at 
Delium,  both  exasperated  their  feelings,  and  funiished  thcni  with  a 
collateral  issue  as  a  means  of  evading  the  main  demand. 

To  iud  ^»  this  curious  debate  with  perfect  impartiality,  we  ought 
to  add,  in^-eferencc  to  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  occupying 
Delium— that  for  an  enemv  to  make  special  choice  of  a  temple,  as  a 
post  to  be  fortilied  and  occupied,  was  a  proceeding  certainly  rare, 
perhaps  hardlv  admissible,  in  Grecian  w^arfare.  Nor  does  the  vindi- 
cation offered  by  tlie  Athenian  herald  meet  the  renl  charge  preierred. 
It  1:^  one  thino-  for  an  enein.y  of  superior  force  io  overrun  a  COuntrV. 
and  to  apnropriate  evervthing  within  it,  sacred  a^  well  a^  profane:  it 
is  another  thing  for  a  border  enemv,  not  yet  in  sufficient  force  for 
conquering  the  whole,  to  convert  a  temple  of  convenient  site  into  a 
regular  '^arn'soned  fortress,  andnnake  it  a  base  of  operations  against 
the  neifliborin;^  population.  On  this  ground,  the  Boeotians. might 
reasonahly  complain  of  tlie  seizure  of  Delium:  though  I  apprehend 
that  no  impartial  interpreter  of  Grecian  international  custom  would 
have  thouo-lit  tluun  warranted  in  requiring  the  restoration  of  the 
place,  as  a'' peremptory  condition  to  their  granting  the  burial-truco 
when  solicited..  «.     ,     ^^      ..  ^ 

All  neo^otiation  being  thus  orokon  oft,  the  Boeotian  generals  pre- 
pared to'" lav  siege  to  Delium,  aided  by  2,000  Corinthian  h(  plites 
together  with  some  Megarians  and  the  late  Peloponnesian  garrison  of 
Nisaea— who  joined  after  the  news  of  the  battle.  Though  they  sent 
for  darters  and  slingers.  probably  (Eta?ans  and  .^tolians  from  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  vet  their  direct  attacks  were  at  first  all  repelled  bv  the 
garrison  aldeS  by  an  Athenian  squadron  off  the  coast,  in  spite  oi  the 
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hasty  and  awkward  defenses  by  which  alone  iho  fort  was  protected. 
At  length  thev  contrived  a  singular  piece  of  fire  mechanism,  whicli 
enabled  them  to  master  the  place.     They  first  sji\v(d  in  twain  a  thick 

beam,  pierced  a  clmnnel  throivuli  it  long-way ;  from  end  to  end, 

sheathed  most  part  of  the  channel  with  iron,  and  then  joined  the  two 
halves  accurately  together.  From  the  further  end  of  this  hollowed 
beam  they  suspended  by  chains  a  large  metal  pot,  full  of  pitch, 
brimstone,  and  burning  charcoal;  lastly,  an  iron  tube,  projected 
from  the  end  of  the  interior  channel  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  come  near 
to  the  pot.  Such  was  the  machine,  which,  constructed  at  some  dis- 
tance, was  brought  on  carts  and  placed  close  to  the  wall,  near  the 
palisading  and  the  wooden  towers.  The  Boeotians  then  applied  great 
bellows  to  their  own  end  of  the  beam,  blowing  violently  a  current  of 
air  throuo-h  the  interior  channel,  so  as  to  raise  an  intense  fire  in  the 

caldron  at  the  other  end.    The  wooden  portions  of  the  wall,  soon 

catching  fire,  became  untenable  for  the  defenders — who  escaped  in 
the  best  way  they  could,  without  attempting  further  resistance. 
Two  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  few  slain;  but  the 
greater  number  got  safely  on  shipboard.  This  recapture  of  Delium 
took  place  on  the  seventeenth  day  ttfter  the  battle,  during  all  which 
interval  the  Athenians  slain  had  remained  on  the  field  unburifd. 
Presently  however  arrived  the  Athenian  herald  to  make  fresh  appli- 
cation for  the  burial-truce;  which  was  now  forthwith  granted,  and 
granted  unconditionally.  ^  ^^  ,.  ^  ^  , 

Such  was  the  memorable  expedition  and  battle  of  Delnim— a  latal 
(liscourngement  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  hope  which  had  pre- 
viously reigned  ;it  Athens,  besides  the  painful  immt  dinte  loss  which 
it  intuited  on  the  city.  Among  the  hoplites  who  took  part  in  the 
vi'^-orous  charge  and  pushing  of  .«^hields,  the  philosopher  Sokrates  m 
to^be  numbered.  His  braver}^  both  in  the  battle  and  the  retreat,  was 
much  extolled  bv  his  friends,  and  doubtless  with  good  reas^on.  He 
had  before  served  with  credit  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites  at  Potidsea, 
and  he  served  also  at  Amphipolis;  his  patience  under  hardship,  and 
endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  being  not  less  remarkable  than  his  per- 
sonal courage.  He  and  his  friend  Laches  were  among  those  hoplites 
who  in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  instead  of  flinging  away  their  arms 
and  taking  to  flight,  kept  their  ranks,  their  arms,  and  their  firmness 
of  countentuice; ^insomuch  that  the  pursuing  cavalry  found  it  dan- 
gerous to  meddle  with  them,  and  turned  to  an  easier  prey  in  the  ais- 
armed  fu"-itives.  Alkihiades  also  served  at  Delium  in  the  cavalry, 
and  stood  bv^  Sokrates  in  tlie  retreat.  The  latter  was  thus  exposing 
his  life  at  Delium  nearly  at  the  same  time  when  Aristophanes  was 
exposing  him  to  derision  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  a  dreamer 
alike  morally  worthless  and  physicallv  incapable. 

Severe  as  the  bknv  was  which  the  Athenians  suffered  at  Delium. 
their  disasters  in  Thrace  about  the  saiu"  time,  or  toward  the  close  of 
the  same  summer  and  autumn,  vvere^et  more  calamitous.     1  have 
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already  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  preparation  of 
a  Lacedsemonian  force  intended  to  act  against  the  Athenians  m 

Thrace  under  Brasidas,  in  concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  revolted 

subiects  of  Athens,  and  with  Perdikkas  of  Macedon.  Having  irus- 
trated  the  Athenian  designs  against  Megara  (as  described  above), 
Brasidas  completed  the  levy  of  his  division— 1700  hoplites,  partly 
Helots  partly  Dorian  Peloponnesians— and  conducted  them,  toward 
the  close  of  the  summer,  to  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Herakleia, 
in  the  Trachinian  territory  near  the  Maliac  Gulf. 

To  reach  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass 
throuo-h  Thessaly,  which  was  no  easy  task;  for  the  war  had  now 
lasted°so  long  that  every  state  in  Greece  had  become  mistrustful  of 
the  transit  of  armed  foreigners.  Moreover,  tne  mass  of  the  Thessa- 
liau  population  were  decidedly  friendly  to  Athens  and  Lrasidas  had 
no  sufficient  means  to  force  a  passage;  while,  should  he  wait  to  apply 
for  formal  permission,  there  was  much  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
granted— and  perfect  certainty  of  such  delay  and  publicity  as  wotild 
put  the  Athenians  on  their  guard.  But  though  such  was  the  temper 
of  the  Thessalian  people,  yet  the.  Thessalian  governments    all  oh- 

^archlcal  svmpithized  with  Laced^Binon.    The  federal  authority  or 

power  of  the  ta-us,  which  bound  together  the  separate  cities,  was 
ffcnerallv  verv  weak.  What  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the 
Macedonian  Perdikkas,  as  well  as  the  Chalkidians  had  in  every  city 
powerful  guests  and  partisans,  whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  exert 
themselves  actively  in  forwarding  the  passage  of  the  army. 

To  these  men  Brasidas  sent  a  message  at  Pharsalus,  as  soon  aS 
he  reached  Herakleia.  Nikonidas  of  Larissa  \yith  other  Tliessalian 
friends  of  Perdikkas.  assembling  at  Melita?a  in  Achaia  Phthiotis, 
undertook  to  escort  him  through  Thessaly.  By  their  countenance 
and  support,  combined  with  his  own  boldness,  dexterity,  and  rapid 
movenients  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible 
enterprise  of  running  through  tlie  country,  not  only  without  the  con- 
sent,  but  against  the  feeling  of  its  inhabitants-simp  y  by  such 
celerity  as  tS  forestall  opposition.  After  traversing  Achaia  Phthi- 
otis a  territory  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  Brasidas  began  his 
march  from  Melita3a  through  Thessaly  itself,  along  with  his  powerful 
native  guides.     Notwlthstandlno;  all  possible  secrecy  and  celerity, 

his  march  became  so  far  divulged,  tlint  a  body  of  volunteers  from 
the  neighborhood,  offended  at  the  proceeding,  and  unfriendly  to 
Nikonicks,  asseml)led  to  oppose  his  progress  dowri  the  valley  of  the 
river  Enipeus.  Reproaching  him  with  wrongful  violation  of  an 
independent  territory,  by  the  introduction  of  armed  forces  without 

perniission  from  the  general  government,  they  forbade  him  to  proceed 
further  His  only  chance  of  making  progress  lay  in  disarming  their 
opposition  by  fair  words.  His  guides  excused  themselves  by  saying 
that  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival  had  imposed  upon  theni  as  his  guests 
the  obli<^aiion  of  couducting  him  through,  without  waiting  to  ask  lor 
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formal  perinission:  to  offend  their  conntr3''men,  however,  was  the 
furthest  thing  from  their  thoughts — and  they  would  renounce  the 
enterprise  if  the  persons  now  assembled  persisted  in  their  requisition. 
The  same  conciliatory  tone  was  adopted  by  Brasidas  himself.  "  Pie 
protested  his  strong  feeling  of  respect  and  friendsliip  for  Thessaly 
and  its  inhabitants:  his  arms  were  directed  anainst  the  Athenians, 
not  acfainst  them:  nor  was  he  aware  of  anv  unfriendly  relation  sub- 
sisting  between  the  Thessalians  and  Lacedaemonians,  sucli  as  to 
exclude  either  of  them  from  the  territory  of  the  other.  Against  the 
prohibition  of  the  parties  now  before  them,  he  could  not  possibly 

march  forward,  nor  would  he  think  of  attempting  it;  but  he  put  it  to 
their  good  feeling  whether  they  ought  to  prohibit  him."  Such  con- 
ciliatory language  was  successful  in  softening  the  opponents  and 
inducing  them  to  disperse.  But  so  afraid  were  his  guides  of  renewed- 
opposition  in  other  parts,  that  they  hun'ied  him  forward  still  more 
rapidly,  and  he  **  passed  through  the  country  at  a  running  pace 
without  halting."  Leaving  Me]iia}a  in  the  morning  he  reached  Phar- 
fc;alus  on  the  same  night,  encamping  on  the  river  Apidanus:  thence  he 
proceeded  on  the  next  da}^  to  Pliakium,  and  on  the  day  afterward 
into  Perrluebia — a  territory  adjoining  to  and  dependent  on  Thessaly, 
under  the  mountain  range  of  Olympus.     Here  he  was  in  safety,  so 

that  his  Tlicssalian  guides  left  him;  while  the  Pcrrha^bians Con- 
ducted him  over  the  pnss  of  Olympus  (the  same  over  which  the  amiy 
of  Xerxes  had  marched)  to  Diuni  in  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of 
Perdikkas,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  mountain. 

The  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  this  stolen  passage,  so  ably 
and  rapidly  executed,  in  a  manner  which  few  other  Greeks,  certainly 
no  other  Lacedamionian,  would  have  conceived  to  be  possible.  Aware 
of  the  new  enemy  thus  brought  within  reach  of  their  possessions  in 
Thrace,  the}^  transmitted  orders  thither  for  greater  vigilance,  and  at 
the  same  time  declared  open  war  against  Perdikkas;  but  luifortu- 
nately  without  sending  any  ellicient  force,  at  a  moment  when  timely 
defensive  intervention  was  imperiously  required. 

Perdikkas  immediately  in\'itc'd  Brasidas  to  join  him  in  the  attack 
of  ArrhibiBus,  prince  of  the  Macedonians  called  Lynkestae,  or  of  Lyn- 
kus;  a  summons  which  the  Spartan  could  not  decline,  since  Perdik- 
kas provided  half  of  tlie  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  army — but  which 
he  obeyed  with  reluctance,  anxious  as  he  was  to  commence  opera- 
tions against  the  allies  of  Ajhens.    Such  reluctance  was  still  further 

strengthened  by  envoys  from  the  Chalkidians  of  Tlirace — who,  as 
zealous  enemies  of  Athens,  joined  him  forthwith,  but  discouraged 
any  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve  Perdikkas  from  embarrassing  enemies 
in  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  under  more  pressing 
motives  to  conciliate  and  assist  them.     Accordingly  Brasidas,  though 

lie  joined  Perdikkas  and  marched  along  with  the  Macedonian  army 
toward  the  territory  of  the  Lynkestne,  was  not  only  averse  to  active 
tnilitary  operations,  but  even  entertained  with  favor  propositions 
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from  Arrhibaeus — wherein  the  latter  expressed  his  wish  to  become  the 
ally  of  Lacedaemon,  and  offered  to  refer  all  his  differences  with  Per- 
dikkas to  the  arbitration  of  the  Spartan  general  himself.  Communi- 
cating these  propositions  to  Perdikkas,  Brasidas  invited  him  to  listen 
to  an  equitable  compromise,  admitting  Arrhibaeus  iuto  the  alliance 
of  Lacedaemon.  But  Perdikkas  indignantly  refused:  **he  had  not 
called  in  Brasidas  as  a  judge  to  decide  disputes  between  him  and  his 
enemies,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to  put  them  down  wherever  he  might 
point  them  out;  and  he  protested  against  the  iniquity  of  Brasidas  in 
entering  into  terms  with  Arrhibaeus,  while  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
was  half  paid  and  maintained  by  him"  (Perdikkas).  Notwithstand- 
ing such  revnonstrance,  and  even  a  hostile  protest,  I3rasidas  persisted 
in  his  intended  conference  with  Arrhibaeus,  and  was  so  far  satisfied 
with  the  propositions  made,  that  he  withdrew  his  troops  without 
marching  over  the  pass  into  Lynkus.  Too  feeble  to  act  alone,  Per- 
dikkas loudly  complained.  He  even  contracted  his  allowance  for  the 
future,  so  as  to  provide  for  only  one-third  of  the  army  of  Brasidas 
instead  of  one-half. 

To  this  inconvenience,  however,  Brasidas  submitted,  in  haste  to 
begin  his  march  into  Chalkidike,  and  Ids  operations  jointly  wilh  the 
Chalkidians,  for  seducing  or  subduing  the  subject-allies  of  Athens. 

His  first  operation  was  against  Akanthiis,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Athos,  the  territory  of  which  he  invaded  a  little  before  the 
vintage — probably  about  tlie  middle  of  September,  when  the  grapes 
were  ripe,  but  still  out,  and  the  whole  crop  of  course,  exposed  to  ruiu 
at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  superior  in  force.  So  important  was  it  to 
Brasidas  to  have  escaped  the  necessity  of  wasting  another  month  in 
conquering  the  L^aikesta?.  There  was  within  the  town  of  Akanthus 
a  party  in  concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  anxious  to  admit  him  and  to 
revolt  openly  from  Athens.  But  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  averse 
to  this  step.  It  was  only  by  dwelling  on  the  terrible  loss  from  expos- 
ure of  the  crop  without,  that  the  anti-Athenian  party  could  persuade 
them  even  to  grant  the  request  of  Brasidas  to  be  admitted  singly— so 

as  to  explain  his  purposes  formally  before  the  public  assembly,  which 
would  take  its  own  decision  afterward.  "  For  a  Lacedaemonian  (says 
Thucydides)  he  was  no  mean  speaker."  If  he  is  to  have  credit  for 
that  which  we  find  written  in  Thucydides,  such  an  epithet  would  be 
less  than  his  desert.  Doubtless  however  the  substance  of  the  speech  is 
genuine:  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Grecian  history— 
partly  as  a  manifesto  of  professed  Lacedjcmonian  policy — partly 
because  it  had  a  great  practical  effect  in  determining,  on  an  occasion 
of  paramount  importance,  a  multitude  which,  though  unfavorably 
inclined  to  him,  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  I  give  the 
chief  points  of  the  speech,  without  binding  myself  to  the  words. 

"  Myself  and  my  soldiers  have  been  sent,  Akanthians,  to  realize  the 
purpose  which  we  proclaimed  on  beginning  the  war — that  we  took 
arms  to  liberate  Greece  from  the  Athenians.     Let  no  naan  blame  us 
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for  having  been  long  in  coming,  or  for  tlie  mistake  which  we  made 
at  the^  outset  in  supposing  that  we  should  quickly  put  down  llie 
Athenians  by  operations  against  Attica,  without  exposing  you  to  any 
risk.  Enough,  that  we  are  now  here  on  the  first  opportunity,  resolveH 
to  put  tlieni  down  if  you  will  lend  us  vour  aid.  To  find  myself  shut 
out  of  your  town— nay,  to  find  that  lam  not  heartily  welcomed— 

astonishes  me.    Wc  Lacedcrmonians  undertook  this  long  and  perilous 

march,  in  the  belief  that  we  were  coming  to  friends  eagerly  expect- 
ing us.  It  would  indeed  be  monstrous  if  you  should  now  disappoint 
us,  and  stand  out  as^ainst  your  own  freedom  as  well  as  against  that 
of  other  Greeks.  Your  example,  standing  high  as  you  do  both  for 
prudence  and  power,  will  fatally  keep  back  other'Greeks.  It  will 
make  them  suspect  that  I  am  wanting  either  in  power  to  protect  them 
«gainst  Athens,  or  in  honest  purpose.  Now,  in  regard  to  power,  my 
own  present  army  was  one  which  the  Athenians,  though  superior  in 
number,  were  afraid  to  fight  near  Nisoea;  nor  are  they  at  all  likely  to 
send  an  equal  force  hither  against  me  by  sea.     And  m  regard  to  my 

purpose,  it  is  not  one  of  miscbief,  but  of  liberation— the  Lacedaemo- 
nian authorities  having  pledged  themselves  to  me  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  that  every  city  which  joins  me  shall  retain  its  autonomy.  You 
have  therefore  the  best  assurance  both  as  to  my  purposes  and  as  to  my 
power:  3'ou  need  not  apprehend  that  I  am  come  with  factious  designs, 
to  serve  the  yiews  of  any  particular  men  among  you,  and  to  remodel 
your  established  constitution  to  the  disadvant;\«j-e  either  of  the  Many 
or  of  the  Few.  That  would  be  w^orse  than  foreign  subjugation;  and 
by  such  dealing  we  Laceda3monians  should  be  taking  trouble  to  earn 
hatred  instead  of  gratitude.  We  should  play  the  part  of  unworthy 
traitors,  worse  even  than  that  high-handed  oppression  of  which  we 
accuse  the  Athenians:  we  should  at  once  violate  our  oaths,  and  sin 

against  our  strongest  political  interests.  Perhaps  you  may  say,  that 
though  3^ou  wish  me  well,  you  desire  for  your  parts  to  be  let  alone, 
and  to  stand  aloof  from  a  dangerous  struggle.  You  will  tell  me  to 
carry  my  propositions  elsewhere,  to  those  who  can  safely  embrace 
them,  but  not  to  thrust  my  alliance  npon   any  people  against  their 

own  will.  If  this  should  be  your  language,  I  shall  first  call  your  local 
gods  and  heroes  to  witness  that  I  have  come  to  you  with  a  mission 
of  good,  and  have  employed  persuasion  in  vain;  1  shall  tlicn  proceed 
to  ravage  your  territory  and  extort  your  consent,  thinking  myself 
justly  entitled  to  do  so,  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians may  not  sustain  actual  damage  from  these  good  wishes  which 
you  profess  toward  me  without  actually  joniing — damage  in  the  shape 
of  that  tribute  which  you  annually  send  to  Athens.  Next,  that  the 
Greeks  generally  may 'not  be  prevented  by  you  from  becoming  free. 
It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  common  good  that  we  Lacedaemonian* 
can  justify  ourselves  for  liberating  any  city  against  its  own  will.  But 
as  we  are  consciousof  desiring  only  extinction  of  the  empire  of  others, 
not  acq^uisition  of  empire  for  ourselves,  we  should  fail  in  our  duty 


if  we  suffered  you  to  obstruct  that  liberation  which  we  are  now  car- 
rying to  all.  Consider  well  my  words  then:  take  to  yourselves  the 
glorv  of  besrinning  the  era  of  emancipation  for  Greece— save  your 
owir  properties  from  damage— and  attach  an  ever-honorable  name  to 
the  community  of  Akanthus."  ^ 

Nothincr  could  be  more  plausible  or  judicious  than  this  language  of 
Brasidas  t°o  the  Akanthians— nor  had  they  any  means  of  detecting  the 
falsity  of  the  assertion  (which  he  afterward  repeated  in  other  places 
besides)  that  he  had  braved  the  forces  of  Athens  at  Nisaea  with  the 
same  army  as  that  now  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  Perhaps  the 
shnplicity  of  his  speech  and  manner  may  even  have  lent  strength  to 
his  assurances.    As  soon  as  he  had  retired,  the  subject  was  largely 

discussed  in  the  assembly,  with  much  diflference  of  opinion  among 
the  speakers,  and  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides:  and  the  decision, 
not  called  for  until  after  a  long  debate,  was  determined  partly  by  the 
fa'r  promises  of  Brasidas,  partly  by  the  certain  loss  which  the  rum 
of   the  vine-crop  would   entail.     The  votes  of  the  citizens  present 

belncr  taken  secretly,  a  majority  resolved  to  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tions" of  Brasidas  and  revolt  from  Athens.  Exacting  the  renewal  of 
his  pledge  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  full  autonomy  to  every  city  which  should  join  him,  they 
received  his  army  into  the  town.  'The  neighboring  city  of  Stageirus 
(a  colony  of  Andros,  as  Akanthus  also  was)  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample. ,  ,.  .  1  J 
There  arc  few  acts  in  history  wherein  Grecian  political  reason  and 
morality  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  proceeding  of  the 
Akantliians.  The  habit  of  fair,  free,  and  pacific  discussion— the 
established  respect  to  the  vote  of  the  majority— the  care  to  pi'ofecc 

individual  independence  of  judgment  by  secret  suiTrage— the  delib- 
erate estimate  of  reasons  on  botii  sides  by  each  individual  citizen— 
all  these  main  laws  and  conditions  of  healthy  political  action  appear 
as  a  part  of  the  confirmed  character  of  the  Akanthians.  \\  e  shall 
not  find  Brasidas  entering  other  towns  in  a  way  so  creditable  or  so 

harmonious.  ,  .     .  1        •-.     i  • 

Bat  there  is  another  inference  which  the  scene  ]ust  described  irre- 
sistibly suggests.  It  affords  the  clearest  proof  that  the  Akantuians 
had  little  to  complain  of  as  subject-allies  of  Athens,  and  that  they 
would  have-continued  in  that  capacity,  if  left  to  their  own  choice 
without  the  fear  of  having  their  crop  destroyed.  Such  is  the  pro- 
nounced feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens:  the  party  who  desire 

otherwise  are  in  a  decided  minority.  It  is  only  the  combined  cllect 
of  severe  impending  loss  and  of  tempting  assurances  held  out  by  the 
w^orthiest  representative  whom  Sparta  ever  sent  out,  which  induces 
them  to  revolt  from  Athens.  Nor  even  then  is  the  resolution  taken 
without  long  opposition,  and  a  large  dissentient  niinority,  m  a  case 
where  secret  sufirage  insured  free  and  genuine  expression  of  pref- 
erence from  every  individual.     Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  scene 
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in  Akanthiis  at  this  critical  moment  could  have  l>een  of  such  a  char- 
ncler,  had  the  empire  of  xithens  heen  practieall}^  odious  and  burden- 
some lo  the  subJGct-allios,  as  it  is  coinmonlv  dopic'ted.  Ilnd  such 
been  the  fact— had  the  Akanthians  felt  that  the  imperial  ascendency 
of  Athens  oppressed  Ihem  with  hardship  or  liumiliation  from  wldch 
their  neighbors,  the  revolted  Challvidians  in  Olynthus  and  elsewlicre, 
^vere  exempt — they  would  have  hailed  the  advent  of  Brasidas  with 
that  cordiality  which  he  himself  expected  and  was  surprised  not  lo 
find.  The  sense  of  present  grievance,  always  acute  and  often  excess- 
ive, would  have  stood  out  as  tlieir  prominent  impulse.  They  would 
have  needed  neither  intimidation  nor  cajolery  to  Induce  them  to 
throw  open  their  gates  to  the  liberator — who,  in  his  speech  within 
the  town,  finds  no  actual  suffering  to  appeal  to,  but  is  obliged  to  gain 

over  an  audieuce,  evideutly  umvilliug,  by  aUiTiialc  threats  aud 

promises. 

As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  most  of  the  other  Thracian  subjects  of 
Athens— tlie  bulk  of  the  citizens,  though  strongly  solicited  by  the 
Chalkidians,  manifest  no  spontaneous  disposition  to  revolt  from 
^  Athens.  We  shall  find  the  party  who  introduce  Brasidas  to  be  a  con- 
spiring minority,  wdio  not  only  do  not  eonstilt  the  majority  before- 
hand,^but  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  free  option  to  tlic 
majority  afterward,  whether  they  will  ratify  or  reject;  bringing 
in  a  foreign  force  to  overawx*  them  and  compromise  them  without 
their  ow^n  consent  in  hostility  against  Athens.  Kow  that  wiiieh 
makes  the  events  of  Akanthus  so  important  as  an  evidence,  is,  that 
the  majority  is  not  thus  entrapped  and  comprcfscd,  but  pronounces 
its  judgment  freely  after  ample  discussion.  The  grounds  of  ihat 
judgment  are  clearly  set  forth  to  us,  so  ns  to  show,  that  hatred  of 
Athens,  if  even  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  no  w^ay  a  strong  or  determining 
feeling.  Had  there  existed  any  such  strong  feeling  among  the  sub- 
JGct-ailics  of  Athens  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  tliere  Avas  no  Athe- 
nian force  now^  present  to  hinder  them  all  from  opening  their  gates  to 
the  liberator  Brasidas  by  spontaneous  majorities;  as  he  himself,  en- 
couraged by  the  sanguine  proniises  of  the  Chalkidians,  evidently 
expected  that  they  w^ould  do.     But  nothing  of  this  kind  hupi)ened. 

That  which  I  before  remarked  in  recounting  the  revolt  of  jVIity- 
lene,  a  privileged  ally  of  Athens,  is  now  contirmLcl  in  tl.e  revolt  of 
Akanthus,  a  tributary,  and  subject-ally.  The  circumstances  of  both 
prove  that  imperial  Athens  neither  inspired  hatred  nor  occasioned 
painful  grievance  to  the  population  of  her  subject-cities  generally. 
The  movements  against  her  arose  from  parly  minorities,  of  the  same 
character  as  that  Phil <:ean  party  which  introduced  the  Theban  assail- 
ants into  Plativa  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
There  are  of  course  differences  of  sentiment  betv,  een  one  town  and 
another;  but  the  conduct  of  the  towns  generally  demonstrates  that 
the  Athenian  empire  was  not  felt  by  them  to  be  such  a  scheme  of 
pluniler  vnd  oppression  a«  Mr.  Mitford  and  others  would  have  us 
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believe  It  is  indeed  true  that  Athens  managed  her  empire  with  ref- 
erence to  her  own  feelings  and  interest,  and  that  her  hold  was  rather 
upon  the  prudence  than  upon  the  affection  of  her  allies;  except  m  sq 

far  as  those  among  them  who  were  democratically  governed,  sym- 
pilhized  with  her  democracy.  It  is  also  true  that  restnetions  in  any 
forin  on  the  autonomy  of  each  separate  city  were  offensive  to  the 
political  instincts  of  the  Greeks:  moreover  Athens  took  less  and  less 
m  ns  to  disguise  or  soften  the  real  character  of  her  empire  as  one 
FcTno^simpt  on  established  fact  and  superior  force  But  this  IS  a 
different  thing  from  the  endurance  of  practical  hardship  and  oppres- 
si^DU  wl  ieh,  had  it  been  real,  would  have  inspired  strong  positive 
hrrcd^atnong  the  snbject-allies-such  Brasidas  expected  to  find  uni- 
versal iii  Thiace,  but  did  not  really  find,  in  spite  of  the  easy  opening 

which  his  presence  afforded.  ,  1 1  ^  -d     •  i     •     ^ 

The  acquisition  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  enabled  Brasidas  in  no 
very  Ion-time  to  extend  his  conquests;  to  enter  Argilus,  and  from 
thence  to  make  the  capital  acquisition  of  Amphipolis.  ^ 

Argilus  was  situated  between  Stageirus  and  the  river  Strvmon 
alon-  the  western  bank  of  which  river  its  territory  extended.  Along 
?he  elis  ern  bank  of  the  same  river-south  of  the  lake  whidi  it  forms 
unde  the  name  of  Kerkinitis,  and  north  of  the  town  of  Eion  at  its 
n  outh--was  situated  the  town  and  territory  of  Amphipo  is,  com- 
minicating  with  the  lands  of  Argilus  by  the  important  bridge  there 
sU  mted  The  Argilians  were  colonists  from  Andros,  like  Akanthus 
Ssta-cirus.  l^ie  adhesion  of  those  two  cities  to  Brasidas  gave 
S  Si^Mtunity  to  cvdtivate  Intelligences  In  Argllus,  whcrcin  there 

ad  existed  a  "Standing  discontent  ^^^,  A^}^'' rZ'^^  ^ 
foundation  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Amphipolis.  The  lattei  city 
.  '  ,"  .  .  1- .K„.i  ir,.fi,^  Ati.nT.inn  A (rnnn  at,  t h.c  head  of  a  numcr- 


calied  ii.nnea  nouoi  oi  x>me  y^ ay^,  u^w^v  *x,v.  j--... ,..-- 
mencement  of  the  war(B.c.  437),  after  two  previous  attempts  to  colo- 
nize U^ne  by  Histi^us  and  Aristagoras  at  the  period  o  the  Ionic 
Revolt  and  a  second  by  the  Athenians  about  465  B.c.-both  of  which 
lamentablv  failed.  So  valuable  however  was  the  site,  from  its  vicin- 
ity to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  near  Mount  Pan ga? us  and  to  larir^ 
forests  of  ship-timl>er,  as  well  as  for  comn.and  of  the  btl'Vmon  and 
for  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  hat  he 
Athenians  had  sent  a  second  expedition  under  Agnon,  }viio  lounded 
tlie  city  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  The  resident  settleis 
t  ere  howevfr,  were  only  in  small  proportion  Atheniap  citizens;  he 
rest  of  mixed  origin,  some  of  them  Argilian-a  considend)le  number 

Chalkidians.     The  Athenian   general   Eukles  was   fvev.]^^;^^ 
town   thouffh  seemingly  with  no  paid  force  under  his  command 
Hrcolleague  Thucydides  the  historian  was  in  command  of  a  small 

^tmon^tlTe?  inhabitants  a  conspiracy  was  organized  to 
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betray  the  town  to  Brasidas.  The  inhabitants  of  Ardhis  as  well  as 
the  Chalkidians  each  tampered  with  those  of  the  snnie  race  who 
resided  in  Amphipolis;  while  the  intluence  of  Perdikkas,  not  incon- 
siderable in  consequence  of  the  commerce  of  the  place  with  Mace- 
donia, was  also  employed  to  increase  the  number  of  partisans.  Of 
all  the  instigators,  however,  the  most  strenuous  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  were  the  inhabitants  of  Argilus.  Amphipolis,  together  with 
the  Athenians  as  its  founders,  had  been  odious  to  them  from  its  com- 
mencement. Its  foundation  had  doubtless  abridged  their  commerce 
and  importance  as  masters  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Strymon.  They 
had  been  long  laying  snares  against  the  city,  and  the  arrival  of 
Brasidas  now  presented  to  them  an  unexpected  chance  of  success.  It 
was  they  who   encouraged  him  to  attempt  the   surprise,  deferring 

proclamation  of  their  own  defection  from  Athens  until  they  could 

make  it  subservient  to  his  conquest  of  Amphipolis. 

Starting  with  his  army  from  Arne  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula, 
Brasidas  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Anion  and  Bromiskus,  near  the 
channel  whereby  the  lake  Bolbe  is  connected  with  the  sea.  From 
lience,  after  his  men  had  supped,  he  began  his  night  march  to 
AmplnpoHs,  on  a  cold  and  snowy  night  of  November  or  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  lie  reached  Argilus  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
where  the  leaders  at  once  admitted  him,  proclaiming  their  revolt  from 
Athens.  With  their  aid  and  guidance,  he  then  hastened  forward 
without  delay  to  the  bridge  across  the  Strymon,  which  he  reached 
before  break  of  day.  It  was  guarded  only  hy  a  feeble  picket— the 
town  of  Amphipolis  itself  being  situated  on  the  hill  at  some  little 
distance  higher  up  the  river;  so  that  Brasidas,  preceded  by  the 
Aro:ilian  conspirators,  surprised  and  overpowered  the  guard  without 
dililculty.  Thus  master  of  this  important  communication,  he  crossed 
with  his  army  forthwith  into  the  territory  of  Amphipolis,  where  his 

arrival  spread  the  utmo^^t  dismay  and  terror.    The  governor  Eukles, 

the  mairistrates,  and  the  citiz.ens,  w^re  all  found  wholly  unprepared: 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  city  were  occupied  by  residents  with  their 
families  and  property  around  them,  calculating  upon  undisturbed 
security,  as  if  there  had  been  no  enemy  within  reach.  Such  of  these 
as  were  close  to  the  city  succeeded  in  running  thither  with  their  fam- 
ilies, though  leaving  their  property  exposed — but  the  more  distant 
became  in  person  as  well  as  in  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 
Even  within  the  town,  filled  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  these 
victims  without,  indescribable  confusion  reigned,  of  which  the  con- 
spirators within  tried  to  avail  themselves  in  order  to  get  the  gates 

thrown  open.    And  so  complete  was  the  disorganization,  that  if 

Brasidas  had  marched  up  without  delay  to  the  gates  and  assaulted 
the  town,  many  persons  supposed  that  he  would  have  carried  it  at 
once.  Such  a  risk,  however,  was  too  great  even  for  his  boldness — 
the  rather  as  repulse  would  have  been  probably  his  ruin.  Moreover, 
confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  conspirators  that  the  gates  would  be 


thrown  open,  he  thought  it  safer  to  seize  as  many  persons  as  he  could 
f  lom  the  out-citizens,  as  a  means  of  working  upon  the  sentunents  ot 
those  within  the  walls.    Lastly,  this  process  of  seizure  and  plunder 
beimr  probably  more  to  the  stale  of  his  own  soldiers,  could  not  well 

be  hindered.  ^  _. 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  opening  of  the  gates.  The  conspira- 
tors  in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  complete  success  of  their  surprise  and 
the  universal  dismay  around  them,  found  themselves  unable  to  carry 
the  maioritv  along  with  them.  As  in  Akanthus,  so  m  AmphipollS, 
those  who^•eally  hated  Athens  and  wished  to  revolt  were  only  a 
party  minority.  The  greater  number  of  citizens,  at  this  critical 
moment  stood  by  Eukles  and  the  few  native  Athenians  around  him 
in  resolving  upon  defense,  and  in  sending  off  an  express  to  Ihucyd- 
ides  at  Thasos  (the  historian),  the  colleague  of  Eukles,  as  general  m 
the  reo-ion  of  Thrace,  for  immediate  aid.  This  step,  ot  course, 
immediately  communicated  to  Brasidas  from  within,  determmed  him 
to  make  every  eifort  for  enticing  the  Amphipolitans  to  surrender 
before  the  re-enforcement  should  arrive;  the  rather  as  he  was  apprised 
that  Thucydides,  being  a  large  proprietor  and  worker  of  gold  mines 
in  the  neighboring  re-ion,  possessed  extensive  personal  influence 
amono-  the  Thracian  tribes,  and  would  be  able  to  bring  them  together 
for  the  relief  of  the  place,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  Athenian 
squadron.  He,  therefore,  sent  in  propositions  for  surrender  on  tlio 
most  favorable  terms-guaranteeing  to  every  citizen  who  chose  to 
remain  Amphipolitan  or  even  Athenian,  contmued  residence  with 
undisturbed  property  and  equal  political  rights— and  granting  to  every 
one  who  chose  to  depart,  five  days  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 

his  effects.  ,  .     .,        ..^  j a 

Such  easy  conditions,  when   made  known  in  the  city,   produced 
pre><ently  a  sensible  change  of  opinion  among  the  citizens— proving 

aeeeptable  both  to  Athenians  and  Amphipolilans,  though  oa  different 

o-rouuds  The  properties  of  the  citizens  without,  as  well  as  many  of 
Their  relatives,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Brasidas.  Ko  one  counted 
upon  the  speedy  arrival  of  re-enforcement— and  even  it  it  did  arrive, 
the  citymi^^-ht  be  preserved,  but  the  citizens  without  would  still  bo 
either  slain'^or  mule  captive:  a  murderous  battle  would  ensue,  and 
perhaps  after  all,  Brasidas,  assisted  by  the  party  Avitliin,  might  prOVe 
victorious.  The  Athenian  citizens  in  Amphipoiis,  kiuAving  them- 
selves to  be  exposed  to  peculiar  danger,  were  perfectly  well  pleased 
with  his  oifer,  as  extricating  them  from  a  critical  position  and  pro- 
curing-for  them  the  means  of  escape,  with  comparatively  litlle  loss; 

wliile  the  non- Athenian  cillzens,  partakers  in  the  same  reher  trom 

neril  felt  little  reluctance  in  aeeepting  a  capitulation  which  preserved 
boMi'their  rights  and  their  properties  inviolate,  and  merely  severed 
th-"m  from  Athens— toward  which  city  they  felt,  not  hatred,  but  indit- 
ference.  Above  all,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  citizens  exposed  m 
the  out-region  were  strenuous  in  urging  on  the  capitulation,  so  thai 
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tlie  conspirators  soon  became  bold  enough  to  proclaim  themselves 
openly— insisting  upon  tlie  moderation  of  Brasidas  and  the  prudence 
of  admitting  him.      Eukles   found  that  the  tone  of   opinion,  even 

amono-  his  own  Atheuiaus,  was  gradually  turucd  against  him.    He 

could  not  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  terms,  aud  llie  aduiission  of 
the  enemy  into  the  city,  on  that  same  day.  ^  ^ 

No  such  resolution  would  have  been  adopted  had  the  citizens  been 
aware  how  near  at  hand  Thucydides  and  his  forces  were.  The  mes- 
sai!:e  dispatched  early  in  the  morning  from  Amphipolis  found  him  at 
Thasos  with  seven  triremes;  with  which  he  instantly  put  to  sea,  so  as 
to  reach  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  within  three  miles  of 
Amphipolis,  on  the  same  evening.  He  hoped  to  be  in  time  for  sav- 
ing  Amphipolis:  but  the  place  had  surrendered  a  few  hours  before. 
He  arrived,  indeed,  only  just  in  time  to  preserve  Eion;  for  parties  in 

that  town  were  already  beginning   to   concert  the  admission  of 

Brasidas,  who  would  probably  have  entered  it  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning.     Thucydides,  putting  the  place  in  a  condition  of  defense 
successfully  repelled  an  attack  which  Brasidas  made  both  by  land 
and  by  boats  on  the  river.    He  at  the  same  time  received  and  provided 
for  the  Athenian  citizens  who  were  retiring  from  Amphipolis. 

The  capture  of  this  city,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
foreio-n  possessions  of  Athens— and  the  opening  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Strymon,  by  which  even  all  her  eastern  allies  became  approach- 
able by  land— occasioned  prodigious  emotion  throughout  all  the  Gre- 
cian w^orld.  The  dismay  felt  at  Athens  was  greater  than  had  been 
ever  before  experienced.  Ho])e  and  joy  prevailed  among  her  ene- 
mies v>hile  excitement  and  new  aspirations  became  W^idely  spread 
among  her  subject  allies.  The  bloody  defeat  at  Helium,  and  the  unex- 
pected conquests  of  Brasidas,  now  again  lowered  the  prestif/e  of  Athe- 
nian success,  sixteen  months  after  it  had  been  so  powerfidly  exalted 
by  the  capture  of  Sphakteria.  The  loss  of  reputation,  which  Sparta 
had  then  incurred,  was  now  compensated  by  a  reaction  against  the 

imfounded  terrors  since  conceived  about  the  probable  career  of  her 
fCiiemy.  It  was  not  merely  tiie  loss  of  Amphipolis,  serious  as  that 
was,  which  distressed  the  Athenians;  but  also  their  insecurity  respect- 
ino'  the  maintenance  of  their  whole  empire.  Tliey  knew  not  which 
oAheir  subject-allies  might  next  revolt,  in  contemplation  of  aid  from 
Brasidas,  facilitated  by  the  newly-acquired  Strynioninn  brid^re.  And 
as  the  proceedings  of  that  genend  counted  in  part  to  ine  credit  of  his 
country,  it  was  believed  that  Sparta,  now^  for  the  first  time  shakmg 
oil  her  languor,  had  taken  to  herself  the  rapidity  and  enterprise  once 
re^nirded  as  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  Aihens. 

But  besides  all  these  chances  of  evil  to  the  Athenians,  there  was 
another  yet  more  threatening— the  personal  ascendency  and  position 
of  Brasidas  himself.  It  was  not  merely  the  boldness,  the  fertility  of 
arro-ressive  resource,  the  quick  movements,  the  power  of  stimulating 
the  minds  of  soldiers— which  lent  efficiency  to  that  general;  but  also 


Ids  incorruptible  probity,  his  good  faith,  his  moderation,  his  absti- 
nence from  party-cruelty  or  col-ruption,  and  from  all  intermeddling 
with  the  internal  constitutions  of  the  different  cities— in  strict  adher- 
ence to  that  manifesto  whereby  Sparta  had   proclaimed  herself  the 

liberator  or  Greece.  Sucli  talents  and  such  official  worth  had  never 
before  been  seen  combined.  Set  oiT  as  they  were  by  the  full  brilliancy 
of  successes,  such  as  were  deenvd  incredible  before  they  actually 
occurred,  they  inspired  a  degree  of  confidence,  and  turned  a  tide  of 
opinion,  toward  this  eminent  man,  which  rendered  him  personally 
one  of  the  first  powers  in  Greece.  Numerous  solicitations  were 
transmitted  to  him  at  Amphipolis  from  parties  among  the  sub- 
ject-allies of  Athens,  in  liieir  present  temper  of  large  hopes  from  him 
and  diminished  fear  of  tlie  Athenians.  The  anti-Athenian  party  in 
each  was  impatient  to  revolt,  the  rest  of  the  population  less  re- 
strained by  fear. 

Of  those  who  Indulge*!  in  these  sanguine  calculations,  manj'  had 
yet  to  learn  by  painful  experience  that  Athens  was  still  bnt  little  abated 
in  power.  Still  her  inaction  during  this  important  autumn  had  been 
such  as  may  weil  explain  their  mistake.  It  might  have  been  antici- 
pated that  on  hearing  the  alarming  news  of  the  junction  of  Brasidas 
with  the  Chalkidians  and  Perdikkas  so  close  upon  their  dependent 

allies,  they  would  forthwitii  have  sent  a  competent  force  to  Thrace — 
whic^ii.  if 'dispatched  at  that  time,  would -probably  have  obviated  all 
the  subsequent  disasters.  So  they  would  have  acted  at  any  other 
time— and  perhaps  even  then,  if  'Perikles  had  been  alive.  But  the 
news  arrived  iust  at  the  period  when  Athens  was  engaged  in  the 

expedition  a^^ain^t  BoGotia,  which  ended  very  shortly  in  the  ruinous 
defeat  of  Delium.  Under  tlie  discouragement  arising  from  the  death 
of  the  Slrategus  Hippokrates  and  1000  citizens,  the  idea  of  a  fresh 
expedition  to  Thrace  would  probably  have  been  intolerable  to  Atlie- 
nian  hoplites.  The  hardships  of  a  winter  service  in  Thrace,  as  experi- 
enced a  few  years  before  in  the  blockade  of  Potidsea,  would  proba- 
bly also  aggravate  their  reluctance.  In  Grecian  history,  we  must 
steadfastly  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  reading  about  citizen  soldiers, 
not  about  professional  soldiers;  and  that  the  temper  of  the  time, 
wdiether  of  confidence  or  dismay,  modifies  to  an  unspeakable  degree 
all  the  calculations  of  military  and  political  prudence.     Even  after 

the  rapid  success  of  Brasidas,  iiot  merely  at  Akantlnis  and  Siajrcirus, 

but  even  at  Amphipolis,  they  sent  only  a  few  inadequiV.e  guards  to 
the  points  most  threatened— thus  leaving  to  their  enterprising  enemy 
the  whole  remaining  winter  for  his  operations,  without  liindranee. 
Without  depreciating  the  merits  of  Brasidas,  we  may  see  that  his 
extraordinary  success  was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  no  less  extra- 
ordinary depression  which  at  that  time  pervaded  tlie  Athenian  pub- 
lic: a  feeling  encouraged  l)y  Nikias  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
.same  party,  who  were^  building  upon  it  their  hopes  of  getting  tlie 
Lacedaemonian  proposals  for  peace  accepted. 
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But  while  we  thus  notice  the  short-comings  of  Athens  in  not  6(^nd- 
ing  timely  forces  against  Bras'ulas,  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit, 
that  the  most  serious  and  irreparable  loss  which  she  sustained— that 
of  Amphipolis— was  the  fault  of  her  ofhcers  more  than  her  own. 
Eukles  and  the  historian  Thucydidcs,  the  two  joint  Athenian  com- 
manders in  Thrnce,  to  whom  was  confided  tiie  defense  of  that  im- 
portant town,  had  means  amply  sufficient  to  place  it  beyond  all  risk 
of  capture,  had  they  employed  the  most  ordinary  vigilance  and  pre- 
caution beforehand.  '  That  Thucydides  became  an  exile  immediately 
after  this  event,  and  remained  so  for  twenty  years,  is  certain  from  his 
own  statement.  And  we  hear,  upon  what  in  this  case  is  quite  suffi- 
cient authority,  that  the  Athenians  condemned  him  (probably  Eukles 
also)  to  banishment,  on  the  proposition  of  Kl(  on. 

In  considering  this  sentence,  historians  commonly  treat  Thucy- 
didcs as  an  innocent  man,  and  tind  nothing  to  condemn  except  the 
calumnies  of  tlie  demagoi!:ue,  followed  by  the  injustice  of  the  people. 
But  tills  view  of  the  case  cannot  be  sustained,  when  we  bring 
together  all  the  facts  even  as  indicted  by  Thucydidcs  himself. 

At  the  moment  when  Brasidas  surprised  Amphipolis,  Thucydides 
was  at  Thasos;  and  the  event  is  always  discussed  as  if  he  was  there 
by  necessity  or  duty— as  if  Thasos  wa^s  his  special  mission.  Kow  w^o 
know  from  his  own  statement  that  his  command  was  not  special  or 

confined  to  Tliasos.    He  was  sent  as  joint  commander  along  with 

Eukles  generally  to  Thrace,  and  especially  to  Amphipolis.  Both  of 
them  were  joinfly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  proper  defense  of 
Amphipolis,  with  the  Athenian  empire  and  interests  in  that  quarter. 
{Sucli  nomination  of  two  or  more  officers,  co-ordinate  and  jointly 
responsible,  was  the  usual  liabit  of  Athens,  wherever  the  scale  or  the 
area  of  military  operations  was  considerable — instead  of  one  supremo 
responsible  commander,  with  subordinate  officers  acting  under  him 
and  responsible  to  him.  If,  then,  Thucydides  **  was  stationed  at 
Thnsos"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Thirlwall),  this  was  because  he 
chose  to  station  himself  there,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion. 

Accordinii^ly,  the  question  which  we  have  to  put  is,  not  whether 

Thucydides  did  all  that  could  be  done,  after  he  received  the  alarming 
express  at  Thasos  (which  is  the  part  of  the  case  that  lie  sets  promi- 
nenily  before  us),  but  whether  he  and  Eukles  jointly  took  the  best 
general  measures  for  the  security  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  Thrace— 
especially  for  Amphipolis,  the  first  jewel  of  her  empire. 

Tliey  suffer  Atliens  to  be  robbed  of  that  jewel— and  how?  Had 
they  a  dilhcult  position  to  defend?  Were  they  overwhelmed  by  a 
6Ui)eri()r  force?  Were  they  distracted  by  simultaneous  revolts  in  dif- 
ferent places,  or  assailed  by  enemies  unknown  or  unforeseen?  Kot 
one  of  these  grounds  for  acquittal  can  be  pleaded.  First,  their  posi- 
tion was  of  all  others  the  most  defensible.  They  liad  only  to  keep 
the  bridge  over  the  Strymon  adequately  watched  and  guarded — or  to 
retain  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion— and  Amphipolis  was  safe. 
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Eithei  one  or  the  other  of  these  precautions  would  have  sufficed*, 
both  together  would  have  sufficed  so  amply,  as  probably  to  prevent 
the  scheme  of  attack  from  being  formed.  Next,  the  forge  under 
Brasidas  was  in  no  way  superior — not  even  adequate  to  the  capture 
of  the  iiiferior  place  Eion,  when  properl}^  guarded — much  less  to  that 
of  Amphi]K)lis.  Lastly,  there  were  no  simultaneous  revolts  to  dis- 
tract attention,  nor  unknown  enemies  to  confound  a  well-laid  scheme 
of  defen-e.  There  was  but  one  enemy,  in  one  quarter,  having  one 
road  by  which  to  approach;  an  enemy  of  surpassing  merit  indeed, 
and  emin-ntly  dangerous  to  Athens — but  without  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, except  from  the  short-comings  of  the  Athenian  otlicers. 

Xow  Tluicydides  and  Eukles  both  knew  that  Brasidas  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  to  revolt,  and  that  too  in  such 
a  way  as  to  extend  his  own  personal  intiuenee  materially.  They 
knew*^tlial  the  population  of  Argilus  was  of  Andrian  origin,  like  ihtit 
of  Akanihus  and  Stageirus,  and  therefore  peculiarly  likely  to  be 
tempted  1)\'  tlie  example  of  those  two  towns.  Lastly,  they  knew  (and 
Thucydi  Ijs  hunself  tells  us)  that  this  Argilian  population— whose 
territory  bordered  on  the  Strymon  and  the  western  foot  of  the 
bridge,  and  who  had  many  connections  in  Amphipolis— had  been  long 
disaffected  to  Athens,  and  especially  to  the  Athenian  possession  of 
that  citv.  Yet  having  such  foreknowledge,  ample  warnin<r  for  the 
the  necessity  of  vigilant  defense,  Thucydides  and  Eukljs  withdraw, 
or  omit,  both  the  two  precautions  upoii  which  the  security  of  Amphi- 
polis rested— precautions  both  of  them  obvious,  either  of  them  suffi- 
cient. The  one  leaves  the  bridge  under  a  feeble  guard,  and  is  caught 
so  unprepared  in  every  way,  that  one  might  suppose  Athens  to  be  iu 
profound  peace;  the  other  is  found  with  his  squadron,  not  at  Eion, 

but  at  Thasos— an  island  out  of  all  possible  danger,  either  from 
Brasidas  (who  had  no  ships)  or  any  other  enemy.  The  arrival  of 
Brasidas  comes  on  both  of  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Nothing 
more  is  required  than  this  plain  fact,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
prove  their  improvidence  as  commanders. 

The  presence  of  Thucydides  on  the  station  of  Thrace  was  impor- 

tant  to  Athens,  partly  because  he  po^ses^ed  valuable  family-connec- 
tions, mining-property,  and  commanding  influence  among  the  con- 
tinental population  round  Amphipolis.  Tids  was  one  main  reason 
why  he  was  namc'd.  The  Athenian  people  confide  much  in  his  pri- 
vate influence,  over  and  above  the  public  force  under  his  command 
— looking  to  hlin  even  more  than  to  his  colleague  Eukles  for  tlie  con- 
tinued securitv  of  the  town:  instead  of  which  they  find  that  not  even 
their  own  squadron  under  him  is  at  hand  near  the  vulnerable  point 
at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  comes.  Of  the  two,  perhaps,  the 
conduct  of  Eukles  admits  of  conceivable  explanation  more  easily 
than  that  of  Thucydides.    For  it  seems  that  Eukles  had  no  paid 

force  in  Amphipolis;  no  other  force  than  the  citizen  hoplites,  partly 
Athenian,  partly  (;f  other   lineage.     Doubtless   these  men  found  it 
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irksome  to  keep  guard  tlirougli  the  winter  on  the  Strvmonlan  brido-e 
Eukles  might  fiincy,  tluit  by  enforcing  a  large  perpetual  G:uard  °ho 
ran  the  risk  of  making  Athens  uiipopnl;ir.     Moreover,  strict  con- 
stancy of  watch,  uight  after  night,  when  no  actual  danger  comes 
Y/ith  an  unpaid  citizen  force— is  not  easy  to  maintain.     This  is  an 
insufficient  excuse,   but  it  is   better  than  anything  which   can   be 
offered  on  belialf  of  Thucydldes;  who  had  with  him  a  paid  Athcniaji 
force,  and  might  just  as  well  have  kept  it  at  Eion  as  at  Thasos      We 
may  be  sure  that  the  absence  of  Thucvdides  with  his  fleet  at  TJia^o^ 
w^as  one  essential  condition  in  the  plot  laid  by  Brasi-das  with  the 
Argil  ians. 

to  say,  with  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  *' human  prudence  and  activity 

couid  not  have  accomplished  more  than  Thucydldes  did  vmkr  the 
samecircumstanc^H''  —isXvxiQ  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  creditable  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  as  a  justification  and 
meets  only  one  part  of  the  case.  An  ofticer  in  command  is  respon- 
sible not  only  for  doing  most  "under  the  circumstances,"  but  also 
for  the  eircumstanees  themselves,  insofar  as  they  are  under  his  con- 
trol. Now  nothing  is  more  under  his  control  than  the  position 
''^'- w^\l*.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  occupy.  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or  the  Duke 
ot  Wellington,  had  lost  by  surprise  of  an  enemy  not  very  numerous 
a  post  of  supreme  importance  which  they  thought  adequately  pvo' 
lecled,  would  they  be  satisfied  to  hear  from  the  responsible  olticer  ii 
command— "  Having  no  idea  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  anv  sur 
pnse,  I  thought  that  I  might  keep  mv  force  half  a  day's  journey  off  from 
the  post  exposed,  at  another  post  which  it  was  phVsically  impossible 
for  the  enemy  to  reach.  But  the  moment  I  was  informed  that  the 
surprise  had  occurred,  I  hastened  to  the  scene,  did  all  that  human 

prudence  and  activity  could  do  to  repel  the  enemy:  and  thouo-h  I 

found  that  he  had  already  mastered  the  capital  post  of  all,  yet  I  beat 
him  back  from  a  second  post  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  mastering 
also?"  Does  any  one  imagine  that  these  illustrious  chiefs,  smarting 
Under  the  loss  of  an  inestimable  position  which  alters  the  whole 
prospects  of  a  campaign,  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  report   and 
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liad  been  that  of  a  brave  man—and  that  there  was  no  impeachment 
on  his  courage.     But  they  would  at  the  same  time  add,  that  his  want 

Ot  judgincul  and  foresight,  in  omitting  to  place  the  valuable  position 

really  exposed  under  sufhcient  guard  beforehand,  and  leavinir  it  thus 
open  to  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  was  absent  in  another  place 
which  was  out  of  danger— and  his  easy  faith  that  there  would  be  no 
dangerous  surprise,  at  a  time  when  the  character  of  the  enemy's 
officer,  as  well  as  the  disaffection  of  the  neidibors  (Arp-ilus),  plainly 
indicated  that  there  would  be,  if  the  least  opening  we're  afforded— 
that  these  were  defects  meriting  serious  reproof,  and  disqualifying 
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him  from  any  future  command  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the  respective  armies,  who  would 
have  to  pay  with  their  best  blood  the  unhappy  miscalculation  of  this 
olliccr  would  go  along  with  such  a  sentence;  without  at  all  suspecting 
themselves  to  be  guilty  of  injustice,  or  of  "directing  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  loss  against  an  innocent  object." 

The  vehement  leather-seller  in  the  Pnyx  at  Athens,  when  he 

brought  forward  what  arc  called  "his  calumnies"  against  Tiiucy- 
dides  and  Eukles,  as  having  caused  through  culpable  omission  a 
fatal  and  irreparable  loss  to  their  country,  might  perhaps  state  his 
case  with  greater  loudness  and  acrimony.  But  it  may  be  doubled  • 
whether  he  would  say  anything  more  really  galling,  than  would  be 
contained  in  the  dignified  rebuke  of  an  esteemed  modern  general,  to 
a  subordinate  officer  under  similar  circumstances.  In  my  judgment, 
not  only  the  accusation  against  these  two  officers  (I  assume  Eukles  to 
have  been  included)  was  called  for  on  the  fairest  presunipUve  grounds 
— which  would  be  sufficient  as  a  justification  of  the  leather-seller 

KlL^on— but  the  positive  verdict  of  guilty  against  thcui  was  fully 

merited.  Whether  the  banishment  inflicted  Avas  a  greater  penalty 
than  the  case  warranted,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce. 
Every  age  has  its  own  standard  of  feeling  for  measuring  what  is  a 
proper  intensity  of  punishment:  penalties  whicli  our  grandfathers 
thought  right  and  meet,  would  in  the  present  day  appear  intolerably 
rigorous.  But  when  I  consider  the  immense  value  of  Amphipolis  to 
Athens,  combined  with  the  conduct  whereby  it  was  lost,  I  cannot 
think  that  there  was  a  single  Athenian  or  a  single  Greek,  who  would 
deem  the  penalty  of  banishment  too  severe. 

It  is  painful  to  find  such  strong  grounds  of  official  censure  against 
a  man  who  as  an  historian  has  earned  the  lasting  admiration  of  pos- 

tei-ity — my  own  among  the  lirst  and  wannest.  But  in  criticizing  the 
conduct  of  Thucydides  the  officer,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  forget 
Thucydldes  the  historian.  He  was  not  known  in  the  latter  character, 
at  the  time  when  this  sentence  was  passed.  Perhaps  he  never  would 
have  lieen  so  known  (like  the  Neapolitan  historian  Collctta),  if 
exile  had  not  thrown  him  out  of  the  active  duties  and  hopes  of  a 

citizen. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  went  liome  from  Eion  to 
encounter  the  grief,  wrath,  and  alarm,  so  strongly  felt  at  Athens 
after  the  loss  of  Amphipolis.  Condemned,  either  with  or  without 
appearance,  he  remained  in  banishment  for  twenty  years;  not  return- 
ing to  Athens  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
of  this  long  exile  much  is  said  to  have  been  spent  on  his  property  in 
Thrace;  yet  he  also  visited  most  parts  of  Greece— enemies  of  Athens 
as  well  as  neutral  states.  However  much  we  may  deplore  such  a 
misfortune  on  his  account,  mankind  in  general  has,  and  ever  will 
have,  the  strongest  reason  to  rejoice  at  it.  To  this  compulsory  leis- 
ure Ave  owe  the  completion,  or  rather  the  near  approach  to  complc- 
II.  G.  11—23. 
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tion  of  his  liistorv.  And  the  orportnniUcs  winch  i.p  exile  enjo)  ed 
of  n'ersonally  consulting  neutrals  and  enemies,  eontnbnted  much  to 
fo.r  that  impartial,  'comprehensive,  Pan-hellenie,  spirit,  ^vhich 
TfMLrns  f'-enerally  throui^hout  bis  iminorlal  woik.  ,      ,       •      • 

fcwhUe  BmsidasT  installed  in  Amphipolis  about  tbe  bogmnmg 
of  Drcember  424  B.C.,  employed  bis  increased  power  only  tbe  more 
V  ™^^^^^^  His  first  care  ^vas  to  reconslitii  e  Am- 

plfipoUs-a  task  wberein  tbe  Macedonian  Perdikkas,  T^'bo8e  mtripu'S 
had  contributed  to  the  ciipture,  came  and  personally  asMstcd      1  bat 
c  tv  ^vcnt  tlirou-b  a  partial  secession  and  renovation  j>f/"^^^^^^t;!"^^^^ 
Hn-now  moreover  cut  olT  trom  tbe  port  of  Eion  and  the  moutb  of 
hi  river,  Avbicb  remained  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Athenians.^   Many 
ew^a^^^^^  must  have  been  required,  as  ^vell  for  its  internal 

polity  as  for  its  external  defense.  Brasidas  took  measures  for  build- 
CTdps  of  war,  in  tbe  lake  above  the  city,  m-order  to  lorce  the 
ower  mrt  of  tbe  river:  but  his  most  important  step  was  to  construct 
a  palisade  work,  connecting  the  walls  of  tbe  city  with  the  brulgc 
He  thus  made  himself  permanently  master  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Strymon  so  as  to  shut  the  door  by  which  he  himself  had  entered, 
ami  at  the  same  time  to  keep  an  easy  communication  with  Argilus 
an  tlL  wc^stem  bank  of  the  Strymon.  He  also  made  some  acquisi- 
lions  onUie  eastern  side  of  tbe  river.  Pittakus,  pnnce  of  the  neigh- 
borin-  Edonian  Thracian  township  of  Myrkinus,  bad  been  recently 
a"<^ass1nated  by  his  wife  Brauro  and  by  some  personal  enemies.  He 
had  probably  b(  en  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  bis  assassins  now  sought 
o  st^^^^^^^^^  themselves  by  courting  the  alliaDce  of  the  new  con- 
mieror  o1  Amphipolis.  The  Thasian  continental  colonies  of  Galepsus 
and  (p:syme  also  declared  their  adhesion  to  bim.       ^ 

While  be  sent  to  Lacedcemon,  ciunmunuating  his  excellent  posi- 
finn  -m  well  as  his  lar^c  hopes,  he  at  tbe  same  time,  wilnout  waiting 
lor  tbr^nsw^^^^^  actfng'for  himself,  with  all  the  allies  wbom 

he  coidd  get  togtber.  Ho  marched  first  against  the  peninsula  called 
Akt^-  bS  naiTow  tongue  of  land  which  f  retehcs  out  frpm  the 
ncb^bborhood  of  Akanthus  to  the  mighty  headland  called  Moun 
Ctbos-near  thirty  miles  long,  and  between  four  and  live  miles  for 
tbe  most  part  in  breadth.  The  long,  rugged,  woody  rulge-covering 
this  peninsula  so  as  to  leave  but  narrow  spaces  for  ^^^^S^J^'^' 

t-vUon  or  feeding  of  cattle— was  at  this  time  occupied  by  many 
distinct 'potty  communities,  some  of  them  divided  in  race  and  Ian- 
S^r  Bane,  a  colony  from  Andros,  was  situated  m  the  mtenor 
nlf  availed  the  Singitic  Gidi)  ])etween  Atbos  and  the  Sitbonian  t^en- 
ns  da  near  the  Xe7xeian  canal.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  Akte  was  diMn  m- 
ed  among  Bisallians,  Krestoaians  and  Edonians,  all  fractions  of  the 
T  racian^iame-Pelasgians  or  Tyrrbenians,  o^.^^^^^^:^^-^  ^^^'^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
once  occupied  Lemnosand  Imbros-and  some  Chalkuiians.  ^ome  of 
these  little  communities  spoke  habitually  two  languages.  lh>^sus, 
Klcone  Olophyxus,  and  others,  all  submitted  on  the  arrival  of  Bras. 
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Idas;  but  Sane  and  Dion  held  out,  nor  could  he  bring  them  to  terms 
even  by  ravaging  their  territory. 

He  next  marched  into  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  attack  Torone, 
situated  near  the  soulhern  extremity  of  that  peninsula— opposite  to 
Cape  Kanastneum,  the  extreme  headland  of  the  peninsula  of  Pul- 
lene. 

Torone  was  inhabited  by  a  Clialkidic  population,  but  had  not  par- 
taken in  the  revolt  of  the  neighboring  Chalkldians  against  Athens. 
A  Binill  Athenian  garrison  had  been 'sent  there,  probably  since  tiie 
recent  dangers,  and  were  now  defending  it  as  well  as  repairing  the 
town  wall  in  various  parts  where  it  bad  been  so  neglected  as  to  c'rum- 
bie  down.  Tliey  occupied  as  a  sort  of  distinct  citadel  the  outlying 
cape  called  Lekytlius,  joining  by  a  narrow  islhm.us  the  hill  on  w\hich 
the  city  stood,  and  forming  a  port  wliereiii  lay  two  Athenian  triremes 

as  guardships.  A  small  party  in  Torone,  without  privity  or  even 
SQ.spicio:i  of  the  rest,  er.tercd  into  correspoiidence  with  Brasidas,  and 
engaged  to  providii  for  him  the  means  of  (intering  and  mastering  the 
town.  Accordingly  he  advanced  by  a  night-march  to  the  temple  of 
the  DioVkuri  (Ivasror  and  Pollux)  w^lthin  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  town-gates,  which  he  reached  a  HUle  before  daybreak;  sending 
forward  100  peltasts  to  be  still  nearer,  and  to  rush  upon  the  gate  at 
the  instant  wlien  signal  was  made  from  within.  His  Toroniean  par- 
tisans, some  of  whom  were  already  concealed  on  the  spot  awaiting 
his  arrival,  made  their  final  arrangements  with  him,  and  then  returned 
into  tiie  town— conducting  with  them  seven  determined  men  from 

Ids  army,  armed  only  witli  daggers,  and  having  Lysistratus  of  Olyn- 
tbus  as  their  chief.     Twenty  m»ji  had  been  originally  named  for  this 
service,  but  the  danger  appeared  so  extreme,  that  only  seven  of  them 
were  bold  enough  to  go.     This  forlorn  hope,  enabled  to  creep  in, 
through  a  small  ai)erture  in  the  w^all  toward  the  sea,  were  conducted 
silently  up  to  the  topmost  w^atch-tower  on  the  city  hill,  wiiere  tliey 
surprised  and  slew  the  guards,  and  set  open  a  neighboring  posterii 
gate,   looking  toward  Cape  Kanastracum,  as  well  as  the  gre#t  gate 
leading  toward  the  agora.     They  then  brought  in  the  peltasts  from 
without,  who,  impatient  with  the  delay,  had  gradually  stolen  close  ' 
under  the  walls,     Some  of  these  pelUists  kept  possession  of  the  great 
gate,  others  were  led  round  to  the  postern  at  the  top,  v/hlle  the  liro- 
signal  was  forthwith  liglited  to  invite  Brasidas  himself.     He  and  hU 
men  hastened  forward  toward  tlie  city  at  their  utmost  speed  and 
with   loud  shouts— a  terror-striking  notice  of  his  presence  to  the 
unprepared  citizens.     Admission  was  easy  thro u^-h  the  open  gates, 
but  some  also  clambered  up  by  means  o'f  beams  or  a  sort  of  scaf- 
folding, which  was  lying  close  to  the  w^all  as  li  help  to  the  w^orkmea 
repairing  it.     And  wdiile  the  assailants  were  thus  active  in  every  di- 
rection, Brasidas  himself  conducted  a  portion  of  them  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  high  and  commanding  parts  of  the  city. 
So  completely  were  the  ToroWans  surprised  and  thunderstruck. 
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that  hardly  any  attempt  wks  made  to  resist.  Even  the  nfty  A thcnian 
hoDlitcs  who  oecupLed  the  agoni,  being  found  still  ableep,  ^^c^c  paiuy 
2i  and  partly  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  separately  ...ru«>md 
cape'  orLekylhus,  whither  they  were  followed  by  a  portion  of  tl^ 
Tmoiwean  populat  ou  ;  some  from  attachment  to  Athens,  others  torn 
s!  ecH  t^iTo  •  To  these  fugitives  Brasidas  addressed  a  proclamation 
invUinrthem  to  return,  and  promising  Ihem  perlect  security  for 
i,™  property,  and  political  rights  ;  while  at  the  same  tm.e  he  sent 
a  heraUrwith  a  ior.nal  summons  to   the  Athenians    m   Ukythus 

re' u  i  t  them  to  quit  tiie  place  m  bcloui;iiig  lo  1  he  Chalkit l.aus,  but 

nerm  time  them  to  carry  away  their  properly.  1  hey  r.  tnscd  to  evac- 
ralc  tl-e  Pl  ce  but  solicited  a  truce  ol  one  day  for  the  purpose  of 
huryiu?  the  r  slain.  Brasidas  granted  them  ^9  ^^y^' ^1'^'^,:^^ 
emDloved  both  by  them  and  by  him.  in  preparations  for  tlie  defense 
and  lUtadi  of  Lckythus  ;  each  party  fortifying  the  houses  on  or  near 

^^LThe°  meaStimeTconvened  a  general  as.emhly  of  the  Toron.au 
DODulation  whom  he  addressed  in  the  same  cor.cilialii  g  and  equ  t- 
aX  anguV^  as  he  had  employed  else^^here.  "He  had  not  come  to 
ha  n  eir&'e  city  or  any  i,rdivid,ial  citizen.  Lose  -I'O  had  le 
him  in,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  a^  hiid  men  ovtraiton-foi  ih^  had 
acted  with  a  view  to  the  henctit  and  the  l.be.uti.m  of  .heir  ci  y.  not 
fnoide  to  enslave  it,  or  to  acqniie  profit  for  th.  msclves.  On  the 
oUier  hand  he  did  no  think  the  worse  of  those  who  had  gone  over 
^o  i  d  Xis  for  their  liking  toward  Athens:  he  wished  them  to  come 
back  &  and  le  was  sine  tliat  the  more  ih.y  knew  the  Lacedse- 
moniai  s  he  better  they  would  esteem  them.  He  was  prepared  to  for- 
Cive  nd  foS pievioiis  hostility  ;  but  wldle  he  i.ivitea  all  ot  them  o 
five  for  tlie  future  as  cordial  friends  and  fellow-cil/.cns-he  should 
also  for  the  future  hold  each  man  responsible  for  his  conduct,  either  as 

'tn't he'TxiSon  Of  the  Two  days'  truce,  Brasidas  attack..!  the 
AtheniW  garrison    in  Lekythus.  proniisnig  a  vecon>pouK.  of  t  i    ty 
m  me  to  tlie  soldier  who  should  first  force  his  way  into  it.     ^o  with- 
feta.  di  K  very  poor  means  of  defense-partly  a  wooden  pfd.saoe 
iw       I'onses  with  battlements  on  the  roof-this  garrison  repelkd 

,m\or  one  whole  day.     On  the  "f  \  n^-'f.''V>Sn''% '^p*;^'^  liV  lid 

machine,  for  the  same  pnrpose  as  that  which  >ll^;,,Jf,<,'.  ',     f J''^.^ 

i^mploycd  at  Delium,  to  set  lire  to  the  wood-work.    1  he  ^^'1' '  '"^^^^^    " 

the  r  sid.^  seeing  this  fire  machine  approaching,  pnt  up  on  a  Ix'i.i.  i.g 

n  front  of  thei?  position,  a  wooden  platforn;,  npon  which  n.anj  of 

hem  mounted,  with  casks  of  water  and  large  stones  to  break  it  or 

0  tXtSlish  the  flames.     At  last,  the  weight  accvnnulaKd  becoming 

Ircater  th  n  the  supports  touUl  boar,  it  br.,ko down  with  a  p, odmious 

loise    so   hat  all  thi  persons  and  things  upon  it  rol  ed  down  in  con- 

fS      Some  of  these  men  were  hnrt,  yet  the  injury  was  not    U 

Sy  seriou8.-had  not  the  noise,  the  cries,  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
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incident  alarmed  those  beliind,  who  could  not  see  precisely  what  had 
occurred,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  believed  ths;  enemy  to  liave 
already  forced  the  defenses.  .Many  of  thcnn  accordinirly  took  to 
fiisht,  while  those  wlio  remained  were  insufficient  to  prolong  the 
resistance  successfully;  so  that  Brasidas,  perceiving  the  disorder  and 
diminislied  number  of  the  defenders,  relinquished  his  fire-machine 
and  again  renewed  his  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  which 
now  fully  succeeded.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Athenians  and 
others  in  the  fort  escaped  across  the  narrow  gulf  to  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  by  means  of  two  triremes  and  some  meichaut-vessels  at  hand: 

but  every  man  found  in  it  was  put  to  death.  Brasidas,  thus  master 
of  the  fort,  and  considering  that  he  owed  Iiis  success  to  the  sudden 
rupture  of  the  Athenian  scalMding,  regarded  this  incident  as  a  divine 
interposition,  and  presented  the  thirty  rainae  (which  lie  had  promised 
as  a  reward  to  the  first  man  who  broke  in)  to  the  goddess  Athene  for 
her  temple  at  Lekythus.  He,  moreover,  consecrated  loher  the  entire 
cape  of  Lekytlius";  not  only  demolishing  the  defenses,  but  also  dis- 
mantling the  private  residences  which  it  contained,  so  that  nothing 
remained  e.Kcept  the  temple,  with  its  ministers  and  appurtenances. 

What  proportion  of  the  Toronieans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Leky- 
thus, had  been  induced  to  return  by  the  proclamation  of  Brasidas, 
alike  generous  and  politic — we  are  not  informed.  His  language  and 
conduct  were  admirably  c.dculated  to  set  this  little  community  again 
in  harmonious  movement,  and  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  past  feuds. 
And  above  all.  it  inspired  a  strong  sentiment  of  attachment  and  grati- 
tude towardjiimself  personally— a  sentiment  which  gained  strength 
with  every  successive  incident  in  wliich  lie  was  engaged,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  exercise  a  greater  ascendency  than  could  ever  be 
acquired  by  Sparta,  and  in  some  respects  greater  than  had  ever  been 
possessed  by  Athens.  It  is  this  remarkable  development  of  com- 
manding individualitv,  animated  tliroughout  by  straightforward 
public  purposes,  and 'binding  together  so  many  little  communities 
who  Inwl  few  other  feelings  iu  common — which  lends  to  the  sliort 
career  of  this  eminent  man,  a  romantic,  and  even  an  heroic,  interest. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Brasidas  employed  himself  in 
setting  i"n  order  the  acquisitions  already  made,  and  in  laying  plans 
for  farther  conquests  in  the  spring.  But  the  beginning  of  spring— or 
tlie  close  of  the  ei',dith  ye:#,  and  beginning  of  the  ninth  year,  of  the 
war,  as  Tlutcydides  reckons— brought  with  it  a  new  train  of  events, 
which  will  be  recounted  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

TRL^CE  FOR  ONE  YEAR— PwENEWAL  OF  WAR  AND   BATTLE    OF  AMPHIP- 

OLIS.— PEACE  OF  XIiaAS. 

The  ei<ibth  year  of  the  war.  described  in  the  last  chapter,  had 
opened  vnXh  sanouine  liopcs  for  Alliens,  and  with  dark  i)rornise  for 
Sparta,  chiefly  iii  consequence  of  the  memorable  capture  of  Sphak- 
tcria  towaid  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer.  It  included,  not  to 
mention  other  events,  two  considerable  and  important  enterpiises  on 
the  part  of  Athens — asrainst  Megara  and  against  Ba^otia  ;  the  former 
plan  partially  succes\<>lul— the  latter,  not  merely  unsuccessful,  but 
atteiided  with  a  ruinous  defeat.  Lastly,  the  losses  in  Thrace  follow- 
in  "•  close  upon  the  defeat  at  Delium,  together  with  the  unbounded 

exnoet}ition>;  evl'rJ'^vhere  enlcrtained  from  the  future  career  of  Brasi- 

das,  had  airain  seriously  lowered  the  impression  entertained  of  Athe- 
nian power.  The  vear  thus  closed  amid  humiliations  the  more 
painful  to  Athens,  as  contrasted  with  the  glowing  hopes  with  which 

it  had  bes^un.  ,         ^   , 

It  was  now  that  Athens  felt  the  full  value  of  those  prisoners  whom 
she  had  taken  at  Sphakteria.     With  those  prisoners,  as  Kleonnnd  his 
suoporters  had  said  truly,  she  might  be  sure  of  making  peace  when- 
ever she  desired  it.     Ilavini-'  such  a  certainty  to  fall  back  upon,  she 
had  pla\rd  a  boM  irame.  and  aimed  at  larger  acquisitioni^  during  the 
past  y<nir.     T\\\<  speculation,  though  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  had 
faiicd:  moreover,  a  new  phenomenon,  alike  unexpecied  by  all,  had 
occurred,  when  J^rasidas  broke  open  and  cut  up  her  enq)ire  in  Thrace. 
Siill,  so   great  was  the   anxiety  of  the  Spartans  to  regain  their  cap- 
tives, who  had   ])owcrful    friends  and  relatives  at  home,  that  they 
considered   the   victori<^^;  of    Brasidas  chiefly   as  a    stepping-stone 
toward  that  object,  and  as  a  means  of  prevailing  upon  Athens  to 
make   peace.     To  his  animated   representations   sent   lionie  from 
Amphipolis,  settinii^  forth  the   prospects  of  still  farther  success  and 
entreating  re-enforcements— they  had  returned  a  discouraging  reply, 
dictated  m  tio  small  degree  by  tiie  miserable  jealousy  of  some  of  their 
chief  men;  who,  feeling  themselves  cast  itto  the  shade,  and  looking 
upon  his  splendid  career  as  an  eccentric  movement  breaking  loose 
from  Spartan  rovitine,  were  thus    on    personal   as  w^ell    as    political 
grounds  disposed  to  labor  for  peace.     Such  collateral  molives,  woi'k- 
i'ng  ui)on  the  caution  usual  vv'lth  Sparta,  deteiTnined    lier  to  make 
n.se  of  the  present  fortune  and  reallzrd  (.'onqtiests  of  Brasidjis,  as  a 
basis  for  negotiation  and  recovery  of  the  prisoners  ;  without  open- 
ing the  chance  of  ulterior   enterprises,  which,  though  tliey  might 
pediaps  end  in  results  yet  more  triumphant,  would  unavoidably  put 
in  risk  that  which  was  now  secure.     The  history  of  the  Athenians 
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during  the  past  year  might,  indeed,  serve  as  a  warning  to  deter  the 
Spartans  from  playing  an  adventurous  game. 

Ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphaicteria,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectl}^  negotiations  for  peace  and  the 
recovery  of  the  prisoners.  Their  pacitic  dispositions  were  especially 
instigated  by  Kin^  Pleistoanax,  whose  peculiar  circumstances  gave 
him  a  strong  motive  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  He  had  been 
banished  from  Sparta,  fourteen  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  a  little  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  under  the  charge 
of  having  taken  bribes  from  the  Athenians  on  occasion  of  invading 
Attica.  For  more  than  eighteen  years  he  lived  in  banishment  close 
to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Dyka?us  in  Arcadia;  in  sueh  constant  fear  of 
the  LacediBuionians  that  his  dwellini^r-house  was  half  within  the  con- 
secrated  ground.  But  he  never  lost  the  hope  of  procuring  restoration, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi,  whom  he  and 
his  brother  Aristokles  kept  in  their  pay.     To  every  sacred  legation 

Mliicli  went  from  Sparta  to  Delphi,  slie  repeated  the  sameimperatiye 

injunction — **  They  must  bring  back  the  seed  of  (Ilerakles)  the  demi- 
god son  of  Zeus  from  foreign  land  to  their  own;  if  they  did  not,  it 
w^ould  be  their  fate  to  plow  with  a  silver  plowshare."  The  command 
of  the  god,  thus  incessantly  repeated,  and  backed  by  the  influence  of 
those  friends  who  supported  Pleistoanax  at  home,  at  length  produced 
an  entire  change  of  sentiment  at  Sparta.  In  the  fourth  or  liftli  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  w^ar,  the  exile  was  recalled;  and  not  merely 
recalled,  but  welcomed  with  unbounded  honors — received  with  the 
same  sacrifices  and  choric  sho\vsas  those  which  were  said  to  have 
been  offered  to  the  primitive  kings,  on  the  first  settlement  of  Sparta. 
As  in  the  case  of  Kleomenes  and  Deniaratus,  howeyer,  it  was  not 

long  before  the  previous  intrigue  came  to  be  detected,  or  at  least  gen- 
erally suspected  and  believed;  to  the  great  discredit  of  Pleistoan;ix, 
though  he  could  not  be  again  banislied.  Every  successive  public 
calamity  which  befell  the  state — the  miscarriages  of  Alkidas,  the 
defeat  of  Eurylochus  in  Amphilochia,  and  above  all,  the  unpre- 
cedented humiliation  in  Sphakteria — were  imputed  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods  in  consequence  of  the  impious  treachery  of  Pleis- 
toanax. Suffering  under  such  an  imputation,  this  king  was  most 
eager  to  exchange  the  hazards  of  war  for  the  secure  marc^h  of  peace, 
so  that  he  was  tlius  personally  interested  in  openiiig  ev'cry  door  for 
negotiation  with  Athens,  and  in  restoring  himself  to  credit  by  regain- 
ing the  prisoners. 

After  the  battle  of  Delium,  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Nikias,  Laches, 
and  the  philo-Laconian  party,  began  to  find  increasing  favor  at 
Athens;  while  the  unforeseen  losses  in  Thrace,  coming  thick  upon 
each  other — each  successive  triumph  of  Brasidas  apparently  increas- 
ing his  means  of  achieving  more— tended  to  convert  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  Athenians  into  positive  alarm.  Negotiations  appear  to 
have  been  in  progress  throughout  great  part  of  the  winter.     The  con- 
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tinual  hopo  that  these  miirht  he  hronght  to  a  dose,  combined  with 
the  imp()ii!ie  aversion  of  Kikias  and  his  iriends  to  energetic  niihtary 

action  lieip  to  explain  the  unwonted  apathy  of  Athens  under  the 
loressure  of  such  disuraces.  But  so  nuicli  did  her  courage  flag, 
toward  the  close  of  the  winter,  that  she  came  to  look  upon  a  truce  as 
lier  only  means  of  preservation  against  the  victorious  progress  of 
Bi-asidas.  What  the  tone  of  Kleon  now  was,  we  are  not  directly 
informed  lie  woidd  probably  still  continue  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  peaee,  at  least  indirectly,  bv  insisting  on  terms  more  favorable 
than  could  be  obtained.  On  this  point  his  political  counsels  would 
be  wrong;  but  on  another  point  they  would  be  much  sounder  and 
more  judicious  than  those  of  his  rival  Nikias:  for  he  would  recum- 

niend  a  strenuous  prosecution  of  hostilities  by  Athenian  force  agamst 

Brasidas  in  Thrace.  At  the  present  moment  this  avjis  the  most  urgent 
political  necessity  of  Athens,  whether  she  entertained  or  rejected  the 
views  of  peace.  And  the  policy  of  Kikias.  who  crtulled  up  the  exist- 
ino-  depression  of  the  citizens  by  encouraging  them  to  rely  on  ihe 
pacific  inclinations  of  S{)arta,  was  ill-judged  and  disastrous  m  its 
results,  as  the  future  will  hen  after  show.  ,  o       ♦ 

Attempts  were  made  by  tiie  i^eace  party  both  at  Athens  and  bparta 
to  negotiate  at  tirst  for  a  delinilive  peace.  But  the  conditions  of  such 
a  peace  were  not  easy  to  detormine,  so  as  to  satisly  both  parties—and 
became  more  and  inore  dillicult,  with  every  success  oi  Brasidas. 
At  length  the  Athenians,  eager  above  all  things  to  arrest  Ins  progress, 

sent  to  Sparta  to  propose  a  truce  for  one  year— desiung  the  Spartans 
to  send  to  Athens  envoys  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  ternis:  the 
truce  would  allow  time^and  tranuuillity  for  settling  the  conditions  of 
a  definitive  treaty.  The  ])ropositi()ii  of  the  truce  for  one  year, 
to"-ether  with  th(^  first  two  articles  ready  prepared,  came  from  Athens, 
aslndeedwe  miulit  have  presumed  even  wiiliout  proof;  since  the 
interest  of  Sparla  was  rattier  against  it,  as  allowing  to  the  Athenians 
the  fullest  leisure  for  makin<::  preparations  against  farther  losses  in 
Thrace  But  her  main  desire  was,  not  so  much  to  put  herself  in  con- 
diiion  to  make  the  best  possible  peace,  as  to  insure  some  peace  which 
would  lilK'rate  her  captives.  She  calculated  that  when  once  the 
AtheMi:.ns  iKul  tasted  the  sweets  of  peace  for  one  year,  tlicy  would 
not  again  voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves  the  rigorous  obligations 

^  In' the  month  of  March,  423  B.C.,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month 
Ehmh(b(»Uon  at  Athens,  and  on  tlie  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Geras- 
tiivvit  l^parUi,  a  truce  for  one  year  was  concluded  and  sworn,  between 
Athens  Oil  one  side,  and  Si>arta,  Corinth,  Sikyon,  i^pidaurus  and 
]\Ie"ara  on  the  other.  The  Spartans,  instead  of  merely  oispatchirg 
pleni})otentiaries  to  Athens  as  the  Athenians  had  desired,  went  a  step 
farther.  In  concurrence  with  the  Athenian  envoys,  they  drew  up  a 
form  of  truce  a]>proved  by  themselves  and  their  allies,  in  sue  h  man- 
ner that  it  only  required  to  be  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  Atheuiaua. 
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The  general  principle  of  the  truce  was  uti  possidetis,  and  the  condi- 
tions were  in  gubslance  as  follows: — 

1.  Ilespeciing  the  temple  at  Delphi,  eycry  Grr^'.  shall  linvo  the 
right  to  make  use  of  it  honestly  and  witliout  fear,  pursuant  to  tho 
customs  of  his  particular  city. — The  main  ]>urpose  of  this  stipu- 
lation, prepared  and  sent  verbatim  from  Alliens,  was  to  allow 
Ath(,niian  visitors  to  go  thither,  which  hiid  been  impossible  dinin;^ 
the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Boeotians  and  Phoki- 
ans.  The  Delphian  authorities  also  were  in  the  interest  of  Sparta, 
and  doubtless  the  Athenians  received  no  formal  invitation  to  tlie 
Pythian  games.  But  the  Bcieotians  and  Phokians  were  no  parlies  to 
the    truce:     accordingly   the   Lacedannonians,    Avhile   accepting   the 

article  and  proclainiiiiir  the  t^eneral  liberty  in  principle,  do  not 

pledge  ihemselves  to  enforce  it  by  arms  as  far  as  the  Bteotians  and 
JPhoiiians  are  concerned,  but  only  to  try  and  persuade  them  by 
amicable  representations.  The  liberty  of  sacrilicing  at  Delphi  was 
at  this  moment  the  more  welcome  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  seem  to 
have  fancied  themselves  under  the  displeasure  of  Apollo. 

2.  All  the  contracting  parties  will  inquire  out  and  punish,  each 
according  to  its  own  laws,  such  persons  as  may  violate  the  property 
of  the  Delphian  god. — This  article  also  is  prepared  at  Athens,  for 
the  purpose  seemingly  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  Apollo  and  the 
Delphians.  The  Lacedajmonians  accept  the  article  literally,  of 
course. 

8.  The  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  Kythera,  Nisa^a,  and  Minoa, 
and  Methana  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trcezen,  are  to  remain  as  at 
present.  No  communication  to  take  place  between  Kythera  and  any 
portion  of  the  main-land  belonging  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance. 
The  soldiers  occupying  Pylus  shall  contine  themselves  within  the 
space  between  Buphras  and  Tpmeus;  those  in  Nisffia  and  Minoa,  within 
the  road  which  leads  from  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Nisus  to  the  temple 
of  Poseidon — without  any  communication  with  the  population  beyond 
that  limit.  In  like  manner  the  Athenians  in  tlie  peninsula  of 
Methana  near  Troezen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city,  shall 
observe  the  special  convention  concluded  between  them  respecting 

boundaries. 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  make  use  of  the  sea 
for  trading-purposes,  on  their  own  coasts,  but  shall  not  have  liberty 
to  sail  in  any  ship  of  Avar,  nor  in  any  rowed  merchant-vessel  of 
tonnage  equal  to  500  talents.  [All  war-ships  were  generally  impelled 
by  oar:  they  sometimes  used  sails,  but  never  Avhcn  wanted  for  fight- 
ing. Merchant-vessels  seem  generally  to  have  sailed,  but  were  some- 
times rowed:  the  limitation  of  size  is  added,  to  insure  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  shall  not,  under  color  of  merciiautmen,  get  up  a 
warlike  navy.] 

5.  There  shall  be  free  communication  b}^  sea  as  well  as  b}'  land, 
between  Peloponnesus  and  Athens  for  herald  or  embassy,  with  suit- 
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able  alter  dants,  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace  or  for  the  adjustment  of 
diiTerences. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  receive  deserters  from  the  other,  -svhether  free 
or  slave.  [This  article  was  alike  important  to  both  parties.  Athens 
had  to  fear  the  revolt  of  her  subject-allies— Sparta  the  deseniou  of 
Helots.] 

7.  Disputes  shall  be  amicably  settled,  by  both  parties,  accordmg  to 
their  established  laws  and  customs. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  treaty  prepared  at  Sparta— secm- 
insly  in  concert  with  Athenian  envoys — and  sent  by  tlie  Spartjms  to 
Alliens  for  approval,  with  the  foUow^inp^  addition — '*  If  there  be  any 
provision  which  occurs  to  you,  more  honorable  or  just  llian  these, 
come  to  Lncedimnon  and  tell  us:  for  neither  the  Spartans  nor  their 
allies  will  resist  any  just  sui^geslions.  But  let  those  who  come  bring 
with  them  full  powers  to'  conclude— in  the  same  manner  as  you 
desire  of  us.     The  truce  shall  be  for  oi>e  year." 

By  tlie  resolution  which  Laches  projwsed  in  the  Athenian  public 
assembly,  ratifying  the  truce,  the  people  farther  decreed  that  nego- 
tiations'should  be  opened  for  a  definitive  treaty,  an^  directed  the 
Strategi  to  propose  to  the  next  ensuing  assembly,  a  scheme  and 
principles  for  conducting  the  negotiations.  But  at  the  very  moment 
Avhen  the  envovs  between  Sparla'and  Athens  were  bringing  tiie  truce 
to  final  adoption,  events  happeued  in  Thrace  which  threatened  to 
canc;el  it  altogether.  Two  days  after  the  important  fourteenth  of 
Elaphebolion,  but  before  the  truce  could  be  made  known  in  Thrace, 
Skione  revolted  from  Athens  to  Brasidas. 

Skione  was  a  town  calling  itself  Achaean,  one  of  the  numerous 
colonies  which,  in  the  want  of  an  acknowledged  mother  city,  traced 
its  oriiiin  to  warriors  returning  from  Troy.  It  was  situated  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene  (the  westernmost  of  those  three  narrow 
tongues  of  land  uito  which  Chalkidike  branches  out);  conterminous 
with  tlie  E.(  trlan  colony  Mende.  Tlie  Skiona'an^.  not  without  con- 
Biderable  diss(;nt  amotig  tlu^mselves,  proclaimed  their  revolt  from 
Athens,  under  concert  with  Brasidas.  He  immediately  crossed  the 
Guir  into  Pallene,  himself  in  a  little  boat,  but  with  a  trireme  close  at 
his  side;  calculating  that  she  woidd  protect  him  against  any  small 
Athenian  vessel—while  any  Athenian  trireme  wliich  he  might 
encounter  would  attack  his  "trireme,  ]uiying  no  attention  to  the  little 
bont  hi  which  he  himself  was.  The  revolt  of  Skione  was,  from  the 
position  of  the  town,  a  more  striking  defiance  of  Athens  than  any  of 
the  preceding  events.  For  the  isthmus  connecting  l^ailene  with  the 
main-land  was  occupied  by  the  town  of  Polidte— a  town  assigned  at 

the  period  of  its  eni.tun^  seven  rears  before,  to  Atlienian  settlers, 

Ihouii;!!  probublv  containing  some  other  residents  besides.  ^loreover 
the  isthmus  was  so  narrow  that  the  wall  of  Potidic  barred  it  across 
completely  from  sea  to  sea.  Pallene  was  therefore  a  quasi-island,  not 
open  to  the  aid  of  land   force  from  the  continent,  like  the  towns 
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previously  acquired  by  Brasidas.  The  Skionaeans  thus  put  them- 
selves, without  any  foreign  aid,  into  conflict  against  the  whole  force 
of  Athens,  bringing  into  question  her  empire  not  merely  over  coriti- 
nental  towns  but  over  islands. 

Even  to  Brasidas  himself,  their  revolt  appeared  a  step  of  astonish- 
ing boldness.  On  l)eing  received  into  the  city,  he  convened  a  public 
assembly,  and  addressed  to  tliem  the  same  language  whicii  he  had 
employed  at  Akantiuis  and  Torone;  disavowing  all  party  preferences 

as  ivell  as  all  intc  rference'wlth  the  internal  politics  of  tlie  town,  and 

exhorting  them  only  to  unanimous  elf  oris  against  the  common 
enemy.  "He  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  same  time  the  warmest 
praise  for  their  courage.  "They,  though  exposed  to  all  the  hazruds 
of  islanders,  had  stood  forward  of  their  own  accord  to  procure  free- 
dom, without  waiting  like  cowards  to  be  driven  on  by  a  foreign  force 
toward  what  was  clearly  their  own  good.  He  considered  tiiem  capa- 
ble of  any  measure  of  future  heroism,  if  the  danger  now  impending 
from  Athens  should  be  averted— and  he  should  assign  to  them  the 
very  first  post  of  honor  among  the  faithful  allies  ot'Lacedi^mou.'* 
This  jreneroi^s,  straitrhtforward,  and  animating  tone  of  exhortation 
—appealing  to  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  niind,  the 

love  of  complete  city-autonomy,  and  coming  from  the  lips  of  one 
whose  whole  conduct  had  hitherto  been  conformable  to  it — had  proved 
hisxhlv  eltlcacious  in  all  the  previous  towns.  But  in  Skione  it  roused 
the  population  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  It  worked  even 
upon  the  feelings  of  Ihe^lissentient  minority,  bringing  them  round 
to  partake  heartilv  in  the  movement.  It  produced  a  unanimous  and 
exalted  confidence  which  made  them  look  forward  cheerfully  to  all 
the  desperate  chances  in  wliich  they  had  engaged  themselves;  and 
it  produced  at  the  same  time,  in  stiirmore  unbounded  manifestation, 
the  same  personal  attjichment  and  admiration  as  Brasidas  inspired 
elsewhere.  The  Skiona^ans  not  only  voted  to  him  publicly  a  golden 
crown,  as  the  liberator  of  Greece,  but  v.dien  it  was  placed  on  his  head 
the  burst  of  individual  sentiment  and  sympathy  was  the  strongest  of 
which  the  Grecian  bosom  was  capable.  "  They  crowded  round  Inm 
individuallv,  and  encircled  Ids  head  with  fillets,  like  a  victorious 
athlete,"  says  the  historian.  This  remarkable  incident  dlustrate.s 
what  I  observed  b^-forc— that   the   achievements,   the   seli-relymg 

march,  the  straiirhtforward  politics,  and  probity  of  this  illustrious 
inan— who  in  character  was  more  Athenian  thjm  Spartan,  yet  with 
the  good  qualities  of  Athens  predominant— inspired  a  personal 
emotion  toward  him  such  as  rarely  found  its  way  into  Grecian 
political  life.  The  sympathy  and  admiration  felt  in  Greece  toward 
a  victorious  athlete  wa5  not  merely  an  intense  sentiment  in  tlie 
Grecian  mind,  but  was  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  wide-spread 
and  Pan-hellenic.  It  was  connected  with  the  religion,  the  taste,  and 
the  love  of  recreation  common  to  the  whole  naticm— while  politics 
tended  rather  to  disunite  the  separate  cities:  it  was  farther  a  senti- 
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ment  at  once  familiar  and  exclir^ively  personal.  Of  its  exaggerated 
intensity  throughout  Greece  the  philosophers  often  complained,  not 
without  good  reason.  But  Thucydides  cannot  convey  a  more  hvely 
idea  of  the  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  with   which   Brasidas  was 

welcomed  !it  Skioue,  just  after  tiie  desperate  resolution  taken  by  the 

citizens,  than  by  using  this  simile. 

Th(»  Lacedaemonian  commander  knew  well  how  much  the  utmost 
resoiut#>n  of  the  Skionieans  was  needed,  and  how  speedily  their 
insular  position  w^ould  draw  upon  them  the  vigorous  invasion  of 
Athens.  He  accordingly  brought  across  to  Pallene  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  army,  not  merelv  with  a  view  to  the  defense  of  Skioue, 
but  also  v/ith  the  intention  of  surprising  both  :\lende  and  Potidaea,  m 
both  which  places  there  were  small  parties  of  conspirators  prepared 

to  open  the  gates.  .        -. ,     .^  •    •  -u 

It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  found  by  the  commissioners  who 
came  lo  announce  formally  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  for  one  year, 

and  to  enforce  its  provismus:  Athenytus  from  Si)arta— one  of  the 
three  SnartaMs  who  had  sworn  to  the  treaty;  Aristonymus,  from 
Atliens.  The  face  of  affairs  was  materially  altered  by  this  com- 
munication; much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  newly-ncquircd  allies  of 
Bpirta  in  Thrace,  who  accepted  the  truce  forthwith— but  to  the  great 
clia'»-rin  of  Brasidas,  whose  career  was  thus  suddenly  arrested.  Yet 
he  C()uld  not  openly  refuse  obedience,  and  his  army  was  accordingly 
transliMied  from  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  to  Toroue. 

The  case  of  Skionc  however,  immediately  raised  an  obstruction, 
doubtless  very  a2:recable  lo  him.  Tiie  commissioners,  who  had  come 
in  an  Athenian  trireme,  had  heard  nothing  of  the  revolt  of  that  place, 
and  Aristonvinus  was  astonished  to  find  the  enem^^  in  Pallene.      But 

on  inquiriiH^  into  the  case,  he  discovered  that  the  ISkionieans  had  not 
revolted  unlil  two  days  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  truce.  Accordingly,  while  sanctioning  the  truce  for  all  the  other 
cities  in  Thrace,  he  refused  to  comprehend  Skione  in  it,  sending 
immediate  news  home  to  Athens.  Brasidas,  i)rotesting  loudly 
against  this  proceeding,  refused  on  his  part  to  abandon  Skione  which 
was  peculiarly  endeared  to  him  by  the  recent  scenes;  and  even 
obtained  the  countenance  of  the  Liiccdcemonian  conunissioners,  bv 
falsely  asseverating  that  the  city  had  revolted  before  the  day  named 
in  the  truce. 

Violent  was  the  burst  of  indignation  when  tlie  news  sent  home  by 

Aristonymus  reached  Athens.  It  wiis  nowise  softened,  when  the 
I.aceda^monians,  acting  upon  the  version  of  the  case  sent  to  them  by 
Brasidas  and  Athena^us,  dispatched  an  eml)assy  thither  to  claim  pro- 
tection for  Skione— or  at  any  rate  to  procure  the  adjustment  of  the 
dispute  bv  arbitration  or  pacific  decision.  Having  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  on\heir  side,  the  Athenians  were  least  of  all  disposed  to  relax 
from  their  rights  in  favor  of  the  tirst  revolting  islanders.     They 
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resolved  at  once  to  undertake  an  expedition  for  the  reconquest  of 
Skione;  and  further,  on  the  proposition  of  Kleon,  to  put  to  death  all 
the  adult  male  inhabitants  of  that  place  as  soon  as  it  should  have  been 
reconquered.     At  the  same  time,  they  showed  no  disposition  to  throw 

up  the  truce  generally.    The  state  of  feeling  on  botii  sides  tended  to 

this  result — that  while  the  war  continued  in  Thrace,  it  was  suspended 
everywhere  else. 

Fresh  intelligence  soon  arrived — carrying  exasperation  at  Athens 
vet  further — of  the  revolt  of  Mende,  the  adjoining  town  to  Skione. 
^riiose  Meudoeans,  wiio  had  laid  their  measures  for  secretly  intro- 
ducing Brasidas,  were  at  iirst  baffled  by  the  arrival  of  the  truce-com- 
missioners. But  they  saw  that  he  retained  his  hold  on  Skione,  in 
spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  truce;  and  they  ascertained  that  he  was 
willing  still  to  protect  them  if  they  revolted,  though  he  could  not  be 
an  accomplice,  as  originally  projected,  in  the  surprise  of  the  town. 
Being  moreover  only  a  small  party,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  popu- 
lation against  them — they  were  afraid,  if  they  now  relinquished  tlieir 
scheme,  of  being  detected  and  punished  for  the  partial  steps  already 
taken,  when  the  Athenians  should  come  against  Skione.  They  there- 
fore thoui2:ht  it  on  the  whole  the  least  dangerous  course  to  persevere. 
They  proclaimed  their  revolt  from  Athens,  constraining  the  reluctant 
citizens  to  obey  them.    The  government  seems  before  to  have  been 

democratical,  but  they  now  found  means  to  bring  about  an  oligarchical 
revolution  along  with  the  revolt.  Brasidas  immediately  accepted 
their  adhesion,  and  willingl 3' undertook  to  protect  them;  professing 
to  think  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  because  they  had  revolted 
openly  after  the  truce  had  been  proclaimed.  But  the  truce  upon  this 
pointwas  clear— winch  he  himself  virtually  admitted,  by  setting  up 
as  justification  certain  alleged  matters  in  which  the  Athenians  had 
themselves  violated  it.  He  immediately  made  preparation  for  the 
defense  both  of  Mende  and  Skione  against  the  attack  which  was  now 
rendered  more  certain  than  before;  conveying  the  Avomen  and  child- 
ren of  those  two  towns  across  to  the  Challv'idic  Olynthus,  and  sending 
thither  as  garrison  500  Peloponnesian  hoplites  with  300  Chalkidic 
peltasts;  the  commander  of  which  force,  Polydamidas,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  acropolis  with  his  own  troops  separatel3^ 

Brasidas  then  withdrew  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his  anny, 
to  accompany  Perdikkas  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior  against 

Arrhib^us  and  the  Lynkcsta    On  what  ground,  after  having  before 

entered  into  terms  with  Arrhiba^us,  he  now  became  his  active  enemy, 
we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Probal^ly  his  relations  with  Perdikkas, 
whose  alliance  was  of  essential  importance,  were  such  that  this  step 
was  forced  upon  him  against  his  will;  or  he  may  really  have  thought 
that  the  force  under  Polydamidas  was  adequate  to  the  defense  of 
Mende  and  Skione— an  idea  w^hich  the  unaccountable  backwardness  of 
Athens  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  might  well  foster.     Had  he 
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even  remained,  indeed,  lie  could  hardly  have  saved  them  consider. 

ing  the  situation  of  Fallcnc  aud  the  superiority  of  Athens  at  sea:  but 
his  absence  made  their  ruin  certain.  ^         ^        ^i      *  ♦,       • 

^.Viiile  Brasidas  was  thus'enga-ed  far  in  the  interior  the  Athenian 
armament  under  Nikias  and   Nikostratus   reached   Potidaea;    I'.lty 
triremes,  ten  of  them  Chian-1000  hoplites  and  600  bowmen  from 
^thens-1000  mercenary  Thraeians--Avith  some  pellasts  froin  Me- 
thoneand  other  towns  in  the  neighboriiood.     From  Potida>a  tliey 
proceeded  by  sea  to  Cape  Poseidonium,  near  which  they  landed  lor 
the  purpose 'of  attacking  Mende.     Polydarnidas,  the  f^^^^;^ 
commander  in  the  town,  took  post  witii  Ins  force  ot  .00  hoplites 
including:  300  SkioncCaiis,  upon  ancndnence  near  the  city,  strong  and 
difiicult   of  approacii:  upou   ^Iiich    tlie    Athenian  ,A-^^^\^.\'^^^s    divided 
their  forces;    Nikins,  with  Bixty  Athenian  chosen  hoplites,  120  Me- 
thonean  pehasts,  and  all  the  bowmen,  tried  to  march  up  the  hiil  by  a 
side  path  aud  thus  turn  tlie  poshion-^while  Nikostratus  with  t.he 
main  army  attacked  it  in  front.     But  such  were  the  extreme  dif- 
ficuUies  of  the  ground  that  both  were  repulsed:  Nikias  was  himself 
wounded,  aud  the  division  cf  Nikostratus  was  thrown  into  great  dis- 
order narrowly  escaplnu;  a  destructive  def(  at.     1  he  .^Iendleans,  how- 
ever  evacuated  the  position  in  the  night  and  retired  into  the  city; 
while  the  Athenians,  sailing  round  on  the  morrow  to  the  suburb  on 
the  side  of  ^kione,  ravaged   the  neighboring  land;   ISikias  on  tlie 
ensuing  day  carried  his  devastations  stlH  further,  even  to  the  border 

of  the  Skiona?an  territory.  ,      ,        ,  -i       -.i  •      *i  ^ 

But  dissensions  so  serious  had  already  commenced  within  the 
walls  that  the  Skiontean  auxiliaries,  becoming  mistrustful  of  their 
situation,  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  return  home,  llie  revolt 
of  lllende  had  been  brought  about  against  the  will  of  the  citizens,  by 
the  intritrues  and  for  the  benefit  of  an  oligarchical  faction.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Brasidas  personaUy  visited  the  town,  as  he 
had  visited  Skione  and  the  other  revolted  towns.  Had  he  come,  his 
personal  intluencc  mi^ht  have  done  much  to  soothe  the  offended 
citizxuis,  and  create  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  revolt  as  a  fact 
nccomplished,  after  they  had  once  been  com-promi^ed  With  AthOhS. 
But  his  animntin^r  ^vords  had  not  been  heard,  and  the  Peloponnesian 
trooi^s,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Mende,  were  mere  instruments  to  siis- 
tain  the  newlv-erected  oligarchy,  and  keep  out  the  Athenians,  s  he 
feelin*>-sof  the  citizens  ijenerallv  toward  them  were  soon  unequiv^o- 
euily  displayed.    Nikostratus  with  lialf  of  the  Athenian  force  was 

planted  before  the  g:ite  of  T^Iende  which  opened  toward  Potidsea.  lu 
the  nei^diborhood  of  that  gate,  within  the  eity,  was  the  place  ot  arms 
and  the  chief  station  both  of  the  Pelopoiinesians  and  of  the  citizens 
Polydamidas,  intending  to  make  a  sally  forth,  was  marshahng  both 
of  them  in  battle  order,  when  one  of  the  Meiuhean  Demos,  mamfest- 
m<r  whh  angrv  vehemence  a  sentiment  common  tO  mOSt  ot  Uiem, 
tofd  him  ''that  he  would  not  sally  forth,  aud  did  not  choose  to  take 


)  part  in  the  contest.*'  Polydamidas  seized  hold  of  the  man  to  punish 
hlni,  when  the  mass  of  the  armed  Demos,  taking  part  with  their  com- 
rade, made  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  Peloponnesians.  The  latter, 
unprepared  for  such  an  onset,  sustained  at  tirst  some  loss,  and  were 
soon  forced  to  retreat  into  the  acropolis— the  rather  as  they  saw  some 
of  the  Mendaeans  open  the  gates  to  the  besiegers  without,  which 
induced  them  to  suspect  a  preconcerted  bgtrayal.  No  such  concert 
however  existed;  though  the  besieging  generals,  when  they  saw  the 
gates  thus  suddenly  opened,  soon  comprehended  the  real  position  of 
affairs.  But  they  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  their  soldiers,  who 
pushed  in  forthwith,  from  plundering  the  town:  and  they  had  even 
some  dilhculty  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 

Mende  hmvj;  thus  taken,  the  Athenian  generals  desired  the  body 

of  the  citiZ'ens  to  resume  the  former  government,  leaving  it  to  them 
to  single  out  and  punish  the  authors  of  the  late  revolt.  What  *use 
was  made  of  this  permission,  we  are  not  told:  but  probably  most  of 
the  authors  had  already  escaped  into  the  acropolis  along  with  Poly- 
damidas. Having  erected  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  round  the 
acropolis,  joining  the  sea  at  botli  ends— and  left  a  force  to  guard  it — 
the  Athenians  moved  away  to  begin  the  siege  at  Skione,  where  they 
found  both  the  citizens  and  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  posted  on  a 
strong  hill,  not  far  from  the  walls.  As  it  was  impossible  to  surround 
the  town  without  being  masters  of  this  hill,  the  Athenians  attacked 

it  at  once  and  were  more  fortunate  than  they  had  been  before  Mende ; 

for  they  carried  it  by  assault,  compelling  the  offenders  to  take  refuge 
in  the  town.  After  erecting  their  trophy,  they  commenced  the  wail 
of  circumvallation.  Before  it  was  linished,  'the  garrison  w^ho  had 
been  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of  Mende  got  into  Bktone  at  night,  hav- 
ing broken  out  by  a  sudden  sally  where  the  blockading  wall  around 
them  joined  the  sea.  But  this  did  not  hinder  Nikias  from  prosecuting 
his  operations,  so  that  Skione  was  in  no  long  time  completely 
inclosed,  and  a  division  placed  to  guard  the  wall  of  circumvalhition 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Brasidas  found  on  returning 
from  the  inland  Macedonia.  Unable  either  to  recover  Mende  or  to 
relieve  8kione,  he  was  forced  to  confine  himself  to  the  protection  of 

Torone.  Nilvias,  however,  without  attacking  Torone,  returned  soon 
afterward   wilh   his   armament  to    Athens,    leaving    Skione    under 

blockade. 

The  march  of  Brasidas  into  Macedonia  had  been  unfortunate  in 
everv  way.  Nothing  but  his  extraordinary  gallantry  rescued  him 
froni  utter  ruin.  The  joint  force  of  himself  and  Perdikkas  consisted 
of  3000  Grecian  hoplites— Peloponnesian,  Akanthian,  and  Chalkidian 
—with  1000  Macedonian  and  Chalkidian  horse— and  a  considerable 
number  of  non-Hellenic  auxiliaries.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  beyond 
the  mountain-pass  into  the  territory  of  the  Lynkesta3,  they  were  met 
bv  Arrhibaius,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  that  prince  was  com- 
pletely worsted.     They  halted  here  a  few  days,  awaiting — before  they 
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pushed  forward  to  attack  the  villages  in  the  territory  of  An*hibapii8 
— the  arrival  of  a  body  of  lllyrian  mercenaries,  with  whom  Perdikkaa 
had  concluded  a  bargain.    At  lenglh  Peidikkas  became  impatient  to 

advance  without  lliem,  while  Riasidns,  on  the  contrary,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  fate  of  blende  durifig-  Ids  aljsence,  was  bent  on  returniu^j 
back.  The  dissension  between  them  bcconnnij:  airgravated,  they  parted 
company  and  occupied  separate  encampments  at  some  distance  from 
each  other — w  hen  both  received  unexpected  intelligence  which  made 
P(>rdikkas  as  anxious  to  retreat  as  Brasidas.  The  lllyriansi,  having 
broken  their  compact,  had  joined  Arrhibieus,  audwcic  now  in  full 
march  to  attack  the  inviiders.  The  untold  number  of  these  barbari- 
ans was  i-eporlcd  as  overwhelming,  while  such  was  their  reputation 
for  ferocity  as  well  as  for  valor,  that  the  Macedonian  jinny  of  Per- 
dikkas,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  broke  up  in  the  n'i.'ht,  and  fled 
without  orders,  hurrvino-  Perdikkas  himself  alontj:  wiih  them,  and 
not  even  sending  notice  to  Brasidas,  with  whom  nothing  had  been 
concerted  about  the  retreat.  In  the  morning  the  latter  fcund  Arrhi- 
ba^us  and  the  lllyrians  close  upon  him:  the  Macedonians  being 
already  far  advanced  in  Iheir  journey  liomeward. 

The*^contrast  between  the  man  of  Hellas  and  of  Maccdcnia—gene- 

ral  as  well  as  soldiers — was  never  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  on 
this  critical  occasion.  The  soldiers  of  Brasidas,  though  surprised  as 
well  as  deserted,  lost  neither  their  courage  nor  their  discipline;  the 
commander  preserved  not  only  his  presence  of  mind,  but  his  full 
authority.  His  hoplites  weie  directed  to  form  in  a  hollow  square  or 
oblong,  with  the  light- aimed  and  attendants  in  the  center,  for  the 
retreating  march.  Youthltd  soldiers  were  posted  either  in  the  outer 
ranks,  or  in  convt^nient  stations,  to  run  out  s\\iftly  and  repel  the 
assailing  enemy;  while  Bnisidas  himself,  with  oOO  chosen  min, 
formed  the  rear-guard. 

The  short  harangue  ^vhicll  (according  to  a  custom  universal  ^'\\\\ 

Grecian  generals)  he  addressed  to  his  troops  imuiediately  before  the 
enemy  approached,  is  in  many  respects  remarkable.  Tiiough  some 
were  Akanthians,  some  Chalkidians,  some  Helots,  he  designates  all 
by  the  honorable  title  of  *' Peloponnesians."  Reassuring  them 
against  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  as  well  as  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  advancing  enemy — he  invokes  their  native,  homebred 
courage.  "  F(^  do  not  require  the  presence  of  allies  to  inspire  you 
with  bravery — nor  do  ye  fear  superior  numbers  of  an  enemy;  for  ye 
b(  long  not  to  those  political  communities  in  which  the  laiger  num- 
ber governs  the  smaller,  but  to  those  in  which  a  few  men  rule  sub- 
jects more  numerous  than  themselves— having  acqidiec|  their  power 

by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority  in  battle."  Next,  Brasidas 
tried  to  dissipate  the  pirstige  of  the  lllyrian  nr.nie.  Kis  army  had 
already  vanquished  the  Lynkesta?,  and  these  other  barbarians  were 
noway  better.  A  nearer  acquaintance  would  soon  ^how  that  they 
were  only  formidable  from  the  noise,  the  gestures,  the  clashing  of 


arms  and  the  accompaniments  of  their  onset;  and  that  they  were 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  reality  of  close  combat,  hand  to  hand. 

*'Thev  have  no  regular  order  (said  he)  such  as  to  impress  them  with 

shame  for  deserting  their  post.  Flight  and  attack  are  with  them  ui 
equally  honorable  esteem,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  test  the  really 
coura<^eous  man:  their  battle,  wherein  every  man  lights  as  he  chooses, 
is  iusfthe  thing  to  furnish  each  with  a  decent  pretense  for  running 
j^^vay."—'*  Repel  ye  their  onset  whenever  it  comes,  and  so  soon  as 
opi^ortunitv  offers,  resume  your  retreat  in  rank  and  order.  Ye  will 
soon  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety;  and  ye  will  be  convinced  that  such 
crowds  when  their  enemy  has  stood  to  defy  the  first  onset,  keep 
a^oof  with  empty  menace  and  a  parade  of  courage  which  never 
strikes— while  if  their  enemy  gives  way,  they  show  themselves  smart 
andboldinrunaingafterhim  where  there  is  no  danger." 

The  superiority  of  disciplined  and  regimented  force  over  disorderly 
numbers  even  with  equal  individual  courage,  is  now  a  truth  so 
familiar  'that  we  require  an  effort  of  imagination  to  put  ourselves 
back  into  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  this  truth 
was  recoo-nized  only  among  the  Hellenic  communities;  when  the 
practice  o^f  all  their  neighbors,  Hiyrians,  Thracians,  Asiatics,  Epirots. 
and  even  Macedonians— implied  ignorance  or  contradiction  of  it.  In 
respect  to  the  Epirots,  the  difference  between  their  military  habits 
and  those  of  the  Greeks  has  been  already  noticed— having  been  point- 
edly manifested  in  the  memorable  joint  attack  on  the  Akarnanian 
town  of  Stratus,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war.  Both  Epirots  and 
iVIacedonians,  how^ever,  are  a  step  nearer  to  the  Greeks  than  either 
Thracians  or  these  Hlyrian  barbarians  against  whom  Brasidas  \vas 
now  about  to  contend,  and  in  whose  case  the  contrast  comes  oiit  yet 
more  forcibly.  It  is  not  merely  the  contrast  between  two  modes  of 
fiirhtino-  which  the  Lacedemonian  commander  impresses  upon  hi8 

soldiers  He  n-ives  what  may  be  called  a  moral  theory  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  that  contrast  is  founded;  a  theory  of  large  ran^i-e,  and 
\ro\m-  to  the  basis  of  Grecian  social  life,  in  peace  as  weil  as  m  war. 
The^'sentiment,  in  each  individual  man  s  bosom,  of  a  certain  place 
which  he  has  to  fill  and  duties  which  he  has  to  perform— combined 
with  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  his  neighbors  as  well  as  of  his  own 
self-reproach  if  he  shrinks  back- but  at  the  game  time  e9,scntially 
bound  up  with  the  feeling,  that  his  neighbors  are  under  correspond- 
in^'-  oblio-ations  toward  him— this  sentiment,  which  Brasidas  invokes 
aslhescltled  military  creed  of  his  soldiers  in  their  r^^i^l^S'  was  notjess 

the 

same 

found  no  respou^v.  ..*  ^-v^  "—.7  , '    ,  _.  .        *       i     n    i   , 

or  of  the  Gaid  Brenims.  The  Persian  soldier  rushes  to  (leath  by 
order  of  the  Great  King,  perhaps  under  terror  of  a  whip  wnich  the 
Great  King  commands  to  be  administered  to  him  Iheiilynanor 
the  Gaul  scorns  such  a  stimulus,  and  obeys  only  the  mstigation  of 
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his  own  pugnacity,  or  vengcanco,  or  love  of  blood,  or  love  of  booty 
— but  recedes  as  soon  as  that  individual  sentiment  is  either  salisfiecf, 
or  overcome  by  fear.  It  is  the  Greek  soldier  alone  who  feels  himself 
bound  to  his  comrades  by  ties  reciprocal  and  indissoluble — who  obeys 

neither  tlie  wiltof  a  kiug,  nor  his  own  individual  impulse,  but  a  com- 
mon and  iuiperative  sentiment  of  obligation — wliose  honor  or  shame 
is  attached  to  his  own  place  in  the  ranks,  never  to  be  abandoned  nor 
overstepped.  Such  conceptions  of  military  duty,  established  in  the 
minds  of  these  soldiers  whom  Brasidns  addressed,  will  come  to  be 
farther  illustrated  when  we  describe  the  nicniorable  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  At  present  I  merely  indicate  them  jis  fornung  a  part 
of  that  general  scheme  of  morality,  social  and  political  as  well  as 
militarv.  wherein  the  Greeks  stood  exalted  above  the  nations  who 
surrounded  them. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  speech  of  Brasidas  which  deserves 
notice:  he  tells  his  soldiers — "Courage  is  jv)ur  homebred  property: 
for  ye  belong  to  communities  wherein  the  small  luimber  governs  the 
larger,  simply  by  reason  of  superior  prowess  in  themselves  and  con- 
quest by  their  ancestors."  First,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Peleponnesian  soldiers,  whom  Brasidas  thus  addresses, 
consisted  of  llelols— the  coDcpiercd  race,  not  the  conquerors:  yd  so 

easily  docs  the  military  or  regimental  pride  supplant  the  sympathies 
of  race,  that  these  men  would  feel  tlatlered  by  being  addressed  as  if 
they  Vv'ere  themselves  sprung  from  the  race  which  had  enslaved  their 
ancestors.  Next,  we  here  see  the  right  of  the  strongest  invoked  as 
the  legitimate  source  of  power,  and  as  an  honorable  and  ennobling 
recollection  by  an  oi^cer  of  Dorian  race,  oligarchical  politics,  uiii)er- 
verted  intellect,  and  estimable  character.  AVe  shall  accordingly  be 
prepared,  when  we  fuid  a  similar  principle  herrafur  laid  down  by 
the  Athenian  envoys  at  Melos,  to  disallow  the  explanation  of  those 
who  treat  it  merely  as  a  theory  invented  by  demagogues  and  sophists 
— upon  one  or  other  of  whom* it  is  common  to  throw  the  blame  of  all 
that  is  objectionable  in  Grecian  politics  or  morality. 

Having  finished  his  harangue,  Brasidas  gave  orders  for  retreat.  As 
soon  as  his  march  began,  the  Illyrians  rushed  upon  him  with  all  the 
confidence  and  shouts  of  pursuers  against  a  flying  enemy,  believing 
that  thev  should  completely  deslroy  his  army.     But  v; here ver  they 

approaeliod  near,  the  yoiiii^i^  soldiers  specially'stalioned  for  the  pur- 
pose tuiiied  upon  and  beat  them  back  with  severe  loss;  while  Bra- 
sidas himself  with  his  rear-guard  of  300  was  pnsent  everywhere 
rendering  vigorous  aid.  When  the  Lynkcsta?  and  Illyrians  attac  ked, 
the  army  halted  and  repelled  them,  after  which  it  resumed  its  retreat- 
ing march.  The  barl)arians  foimd  theiliselves  so  rudely  handled,  and 
with  such  unwonted  vigor — for  they  probably  had  hud  no  previous 
experience  of  Grecian  troops— that  after  a  few  trials  they  desisted  from 
meddling  with  the  army  in  its  retreat  along  the  plain.  They  ran  forward 
rapidly,  partly  in  order  to  overtake  the  Macedonians  under  Perdik- 
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kas  who  had  fled  before— partly  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass  with 
hi^h  hills  on  each  side,  which  fornied  the  entrance  mto  Lynkestis 
an'd  which  lay  in  the  road  of  Brasidas.     When  the  latter  approached 

this  narrow  pa>s,  he  saw  the  barbarians  masters  of  it.    beverai  of 

them  were  already  on  the  summits,  and  more  ^vere  as(tendnig  to 
re-enforce  them;  while  a  portion  of  them  were  moving  down  upon 
his  rear  Brasidas  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  cliosen  oOO,  to 
char^'-e  up  the  most  assailable  of  the  two  hills,  with  their  best  speed, 
before  it  became  more  numerously  occupied— not  staymg  to  preserve 
compact  ranks.  This  unexpected  and  vigorous  movement  discon- 
certod  tiie  barbarians,  who  lied,  abandoning  the  eminence  to  the 
Greeks  and  leaving  their  own  men  in  the  pass  exposed  on  one  ot 
their  Hanks.  The  retreating  army,  thus  master  of  one  of  the  side 
hilN  was  enabled  to  force  its  way  through  the  middle  pass,  and  to 

drive  away  the  Lvnkestiaa  and  Tllyrian  occupants.     Havuig  got 

throu"-h  this  narrow  outlet,  Brasidas  found  himself  on  the  higlier 
ground  His  enemies  did  not  dare  to  attack  him  farther:  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  reach,  even  in  that  day's  march,  the  fu'st  town  or 
villa-e  in  the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas,  called  Arnissa  bo  mceused 
were" his  soldiers  \vith  the  Macedonian  subjects  ot  Perdikkas,  who 
had  fled  on  the  first  news  of  danger  without  giving  them  any  notice 
—that  they  seized  and  appropriated  all  the  articles  ot  baggage,  not 
inconsiderable  in  munber,  which  happened  to  have  been  uropped  m 
the  disorder  of  a  nocturnal  flight.  They  even  unharnessed  and  slew 
the  oxen  out  of  the  baggage  carts.  ,  ,     .  r  -n      •  i 

Penlikkas  keenly  resented  this  behavior  of  the  troops  ot  Brasidas, 

foUowin^r  as  it  did  immediately  u])oa  his  own  quarrel  wiUl  that  gene- 
ral and  upon  the  mortification  of  his  repulse  from  Lynkestis.  1^  roin 
thi'.  moment  he  broke  off  his  alliance  with  the  Peloponuesian,  and 
opened  negotiations  with  Nikias,  then  engaged  in  constnictmg  the 
wall  of  blockade  round  Skione.  Such  was  the  general  faithlessness 
of  this  prince,  however,  that  Nikias  required  as  a  conduion  of  the 
alliance,  some  manifest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  inteiuions;  and 
Perdikkas  was  soon  enabled  to  afford  a  proof  of  considerable  nnport- 

^^The  relation  l)etween  Athens  Knd  Peloponnesus  since  the  con- 
clusion  of   the  truce  in  the  preceding  March,   had  settled   into   a 

curious  comlnnatloii.    In  Thraco,  war  wa^  prosoeiited  by  mutual 

understandino;,  and  with  unabated  vigor;  but  everywhere  el.e  no 
truce  was  observed.  The  main  purpose  of  the  truce,  however,  that; 
of  <dvin<'-  time  for  discussion  preHmiaary  to  a  dehnue  peace,  was 
completely  frustrated.  The  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  (wdiicli 
Stmids  incduded  in  their  vote  sanctioning  the  truce),  tor  sending  and 
receiving  envoys  to  negotiate  such  a  peace,  seems  never  to  have  been 

""'Instead  of  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  dispatched  a  considerable  re- 
enforcement  by  knd  to  join  Brasidas;  probably  at  his  own  request. 
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and  also  instigated  by  hearing  of  the  Athenian  armament  now  under 
Nikias  in  Pallene.  But  Ischagoras,  the  commander  of  the  re-enforce- 
ment, on  reaching  tlie  borders  of  Thessaly,  found  all  farther  progress 
impracticable,  and  was  compelled  to  send  back  his  troops.  For 
Fcrdikkas,  by  whose  powerful  intluence  alone  Brasidas  had  been 
enabled  to  pass  tlirough  Thessaly,  now  directed  his  Thessalian 
guests  to  keep  the  nev/-comers  off;  wiiich  was  far  more  easily  exe- 
cuted, and  was  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Fcrdikkas  himself,  as 
well  as  an  essential  service  to  the  Athenians. 

Ischagoras  however — with  a  few  companions  but  without  his  army 
— made  his  way  to  Brasidas,  having  been  particularly  directed  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  state  of  affairs. 
He  numbered  among  his  companions  a  few  select  Spartans  of  the 
military  age,  intended  to  be  placed  as  harmosts  or  governors  in  the 
cities  reduced  by  Brasidas.  This  was  among  the  first  violations, 
apparently  often  repealed  afterwards,  of  the  ancient  Spartan  custom 
—that  none  except  elderly  men,  above  the  military  age,  should  be 
named  to  such  posts.  Indeed  Brasidas  himself  was  an  illustrious 
departure  from  the  ancient  rule.  This  mission  of  these  officers  was 
intended  to  guard  against  the  appointment  of  any  but  Spartans  to 

such  posts — for  there  were  no  Spartans  in  the  army  of  Brasidas.  One 
of  the  new-comers,  Klearidas,  was  made  governor  of  Amphipolis — 
another,  Fasitelidas,  of  Torone.  It  is  probable  that  these  inspecting 
commissioners  may  have  contributed  to  fetter  the  activity  of 
Brasidas.  Moreover  the  newly-declared  hostility  of  Fcrdikkas, 
together  with  disappointment  in  the  non-arrival  of  the  fresh  troops 
intended  to  join  him,  much  abridged  his  means.  We  hear  of  only 
one  exploit  performed  by  him  at  this  time— and  that  too,  more  than 
six  months  after  the  retreat  from  Macedonia— about  January  or 
February,  422  B.C.  Having  established  intelligence  with  some 
parties  in  the  town  of  Fotidtea,  in  the  view  of  surprising  it,  he  con- 
trived to  bring  up  his  army  in  the  night  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and 
even  to  plant  his  scaling-ladders,  v.ithout  being  discovered.  The 
sentinel  carrying  and  ringing  the  bell  had  just  passed  by  on  the  wall, 
leaving  for  a  short  interval  an  unguarded  space  (the  practice 
apparently  being,  to  pass  this  belf  round  along  the  walls  from  one 
sentinel  to  another  throughout  the  night)— when  some  of  the  soldiers 

of  Brisidas  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  try  and  mount.  But 
before  they  could  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sentinel  came  back, 
alarm  wns  given,  and  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  retreat. 

In  the  absence  of  actual  war  between  the  ascendent  powers  in  and 
near  Fel()})onnesus,  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  Thucydides 
mentions  to  us  some  incidc^nts  which  perhaps  he  would  have  omitted 
had  there  been  great  warlike  operations  to  describe.  The  great 
temple  of  Here,  between  Mykena3  and  Argos  (nearer  to  the  former, 
and  in  early  times  more  intimately  connected  with  it,  but  now 
an  appendage  of  the  latter;  Mykena^  itself  having  been  subjected 
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and  almost  depopulated  by  the  Argeians)— enjoyed  an  ancient  Pan- 
hellenic  reputation.  The  catalogue  of  its  priestesses,  seemingly  with 
a  statue  or  Imst  of  each,  was  preserved  or  iincigined  througii  centu- 
rie:?  of  plist  time,  real  and  mythical,  beginning  with  the  goddess  her- 
self or  her  immediate  nominees.  Chrysis,  an  old  woman  who  had 
been  priestess  there  for  tifty-six  years,  happened  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
temple  with  a  burning  lamp  near  to  her  head;  the  fillet  encircling 
her  head  took  fire,  and  though  she  herself  escaped  unhurt,  the  tem- 
ple itself,  very  ancnent  and  perhaps  built  of  wood,  was  consumed. 
From  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  Argeians,  Chrysis  fled  to  Phlius,  and 
subsequently  Ihoudit  it  necessary  to  seek  protection  as  a  suppliant 
in  the  temple  o:  Athene  Alea  at  Tegea:  Phaeinis  was  appointed 
priestess  in  her  place.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  on  an  adjoining  spot 
by  Eupolemus  of  Argos,  continuing  as  mueh  as  possible  the  antiqui- 
ties and  tradifions  of  the  former,  but  with  greater  splendor  an^ 

ma2:nitude.  Pausanias  the  traveller,  who  describes  this  second 
edilice  as  a  visitor  near  600  years  afterward,  saw  near  it  the  remnant 
of  the  old  temple  which  had'^been  burnt. 

We  hear  farther  of  a  war  in  Arcadia,  between  the  two  important 
cities  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea— each  attended  by  its  Arcadian  allies, 
parti V  free,  parti v  subject.  In  a  battle  fought  between  them  at 
Laodikion,  the  victory  was  disputed.  Each  party  erected  a  trophy 
—each  sent  spoils  to  the  temple  of  Del^^hi.  AVe  shall  have  occasioa 
soon  to  speak  farther  of  these  Arcadian  dissensions. 

The  Boeotians  had  been  no  parties  to  the  truce  sworn  between 
Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  preceding  month  of  March.  But  they  seem 
to  have  followed  the  example  of  Sparta  in  abstaining  from  hostilities 
de facto:  and  we  may  conclude  that  they  acceded  to  the  request  of 
Sparta  so  far  as  to  allow  the  transit  of  Athenian  visitors  and  sacred 
envoys  through  Boeotia  to  the  Delpian  temple.  The  only  actual  inci- 
dent which  we  hear  of  in  Boeotia  during  this  interval,  is  one  wdiich 

illur.trates  forcibly  the  harsh  and  imirenerous  ascendency  of  the  The- 

bans  over  some  of  the  inferior  Boeotian  cities.  The  Thebans  des- 
troyed the  walls  of  Thespia%  "and  condemned  the  city  to  remain  un- 
fortified, on  the  charge  of  atticmng  tendencies.  How  far  this  sus- 
picion was  well-founded,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  But  the 
Tlie^pians,  far  from  being  dangerous  at  this  moment,  \^re  altogether 
lielplcH'^— having  lost  the  flower  of  their  military  force  at  the  battle 
of  Delium,  where  their  station  was  on  the  defeated  wing.  It  was 
this  very  helplessness,  brought  upon  them  by  their  services  to  The- 
bes against  Athens,  which  now  both  iin])elled  and  enabled  the  The- 
bans fo  enforce  the  rii^orous  sentence  above-mentioned. 

But  the  month  of  March  (or  the  Attic  Elaphebolion)  422  b.c— 

the  time  prescribed  for  expiration  of  the  One  year's  truce — had  now 
arrived.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this  truce  had  never 
been  more  than  partially  observed.  Brasidas  in  Thrace  had  disre- 
garded it  from  the  beginning.     Both  the  contracting  powers  had 
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tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  anomalous  condition,  of  war  in  Thrace 
coupled  with  peace  elsewhere.  Either  of  them  had  thus  an  excr^llent 
pretext  for  breaking  the  truce  altogether;  and  as  ncilher  acted  upon 
t})iF^  pretext,  wo  plainly  see  thnt  the  parnmount  feeling  and  af^een- 
dent  parties,  nmong  hoth,  tended  to  peace  of  their  own  accord,  at 
that  time.  There  was  nothing  except  the  inteicst  of  Brasi(]as,  and 
of  those  revoltrci  subjects  of  Athens  to  whom  lie  Juui  bound  himself, 
which  kept  alive  tlie  war  in  Thrace.  Under  sucli  a  state  of  feeling, 
the  oath  taken  to  maintain  the  truce  still  seemed  imperative  on  both 
pj^jlies — always  excepting  Thraeian  affairs.  Moreover  the  Athenians 
were  to  a  certain  degree  soothed  by  their  suectss  at  Mendo  arid 
Skione,  and  by  their  acquisition  of  Perdikkas  as  an  ally,  during  the 
Fu.mmer  and  autumn  of  42^  Ji.c.  But  the  state  of  sentiment  between 
the  contracting  partio^vas  not  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  treat 

for  any  longer  pcnre,  or  to  conclude  any  ncAv  ngrcenicnt;  though 

neither  were  disponed  to  depart  from  that  Avhich  had  been  already 
concluded. 

The  mere  occurrence  of  the  last  day  of  the  truce  made  no  prartieal 
difference  at  first  in  this  coFidition  of  things.  The  truce  had  expired : 
either  party  might  renew  hostilities;  but  neither  actually  did  rej^ew 
them.  To\he  Athenians  there  was  this  additional  niotive  for  abstain- 
ing from  hostilities  for  a  few  months  longer;  the  great  Pylhian  fes- 
tival would  be  celebrated  ati  Del])hi  in  July  or  the  beginning  of 
Au2:ust,  and  as  they  had  been  excluded  from  that  holy  spot  during 
all  the  interval  between  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  One  year's  truce,  their  pious  icelings  seem  now  to  isave  taken 

a  peculiar  longing  toward  the  visits,  pilgrimages,  and  festivals  eon- 
nec  ted  with  it.  'Though  the  trnce  therefore  had  renlly  eeased,  no 
actual  warfare  took  place  until  the  Pythian  games  were  c»ver. 

But  though  the  actions  of  Athens  remained  up.altertd,  the  talk  at 
Athens  became  very  different.  Kleon  and  his  supporters  renevs'ed 
their  instances  to  obtain  a  vigorous  prosecution  •  of  the  Avar,  and 
renewed  them  with  great  additional  strength  of  argument;  the  cpies- 
tion  being  now  open  to  considerations  of  political  prudence,  without 
any  binding  obliL^itiou. 

''At  this  time  (observes  Thucydides)  the  great  enemies  of  peace 
were,  Brasidfs  on  one  side,  and *^ Kleon  on  the  other;  the  former, 
because  ho  was  in  full  suceess  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the  v.ar — 
the  latter  because  bethought  that,  if  peace  were  concluded,  he  should 
be  detected  in  his  dishonest  politics,  and  be  ies^  easily  credited  in  his 
criminations  of  others."  As  to  Brasi;:as,  the  remark  of  tlic  historian 
is  indisputable.  It  would  be  wonderlui  indeed,  if  he,  in  whom  so 
many  splendid  qualities  were  brought  out  by  the  war,  and  who  ln;d 

moreover  contracted  obligations  with  the  Thraeian  town»  which 
gave  him  liopers  and  fears  of  his  own,  entirely  apart  from  Lacedacnnnx 
— it  w^ould  be  wonderful  if  the  w^ar  and  its  continuance  were  not  in 
hh  view  the  paramount-  object,     hi  truth  his  position  in  Thrace  con- 


\  stitutcd  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  solid  or  steady  peace, 
i    iud.'pendentlv  of  the  dispositions  of  Kleon. 

But  the  coloring  which  Thucydides  gives  to  Kleon^s  support  of  he 
wir  is  oiK-n  to  much  greater  comment.  First,  we  may  well  raise  the 
it^s  t  Kl'e^her  Kl^on  h.d  any  real. Interest  in  war^whctlCrhlS 
,tn-sr,nal  or  p:n-ty  consequence  in  the  City  w;as  at  all  cnhanccc  b>  ii. 
He  had  hiinselt-  no  talent  or  competence  for  warlUvC  operations-- 
which  tended  infallil)ly  to  place  ascendency  m  the  hands  ot  oiheis, 
an  to  t  row  him  into  the  shade.  As  to  his  power  of  carry mg  on 
lisiom^st  intri-ues  with  success,  that  must  depend  on  the  extent  ot 

riolitic^^^^  ^^^'^'    «f   crimination    against    others 

fciiS^^^^^^  of  truth  or  falsehood)  could  hardly  be 

wS^ei^^  in  war  or  peace.  And  if  the  war  brought  forward 
uit^  cc?<sful  oencrals  open  to  his  accusations,  it  would  also  tlirow  t^p 
si^^c^es^Vul  i^  who  would  certainly  outshine  bun  and  would 

^otbW  put  him  down.    In  the  life  wliieh  riulareh  has  given  us  o 

Phokion  a  plain  and  straightforward  military  man,  we  read  that 
one  of  the  frecpient  and  crinTinative  speakers  of  Athens  (of  eharaeter 
a  alo  ^o  s  o  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Kleon)  expressed  his  surprise 
oXa?i  g  Phokion  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  embarking  in  a  ii^w 
war-  ySs  (said  Phokion),  I  think  it  right  to  dissuade  them:  though 
Iknow  well,  that  if  there  ^>e  war,  I  shall  have  ^^^}}^K^.^^y^ 
\f  there  be  oeaee  vou  will  have  command  ovir  me.  IhLs  is  su!l1> 
t^oe^S^^^^^  of  the  way  in  which  war  -^^^^^^,;^\^ 
ative  importance  of  the  orator  aud  the  mditary  oihcer  than  that 
wldch  Tl^ucydides  in-onounces  in  reference  to  the  mtei.^^^  o    K  -n. 

Moreover  vviieu  we  come  to  follow  the  political  his  oi)  ot  ^^I'l^use, 

we  ^^lalUind  the  demagogue  Athenapn.  ultn.p:^    a^  ar^^ 

toer-it  llerinokrates  far  more  warlike,  ^he  loimer  is  aiiaiu.  noi 
l^ml^^ut  roasoa,  vUut  .-ar  will  raise  iu,o  conscc,vu.ncc  energet .c  m.  .- 
tarv  lea<lc.s  Uan-erous  to  tlie  popu  ar  ccstituliou.     ^^^ ^  '^^J  '^;^,*  ^ 

tluil.  Kleon  hi.nself  had  uot  been  "^^y"y^7f '•''^";,,,,  "  V^'^X  ° "  3 
hi<^  Loliiioal  eareer  as  an  opponent  of  Penklcs,  v\  hen  lit  lattci  \  .i:^ 
Suouslv  niaintaiuiug  the  necessity  and  prudence  of  oegmnn.g  the 

^tut 'i^nher-irwe  should  even  grant  that  Kleon  had  a  separate 
mrtv  inheres  in  pmmotin^^  the  war-it  will  still  remain  to  he  consid- 
?m?  vl  ether  at  ^this  pa.-tfeular  crisis,  the  employn.ent  ot  energet  c 
IfrUkl  m  ■  vsu res  iu  Thruce  was  uot  really  the  sound  atlfl   pnidC'llt 

ool  v^v'^Uhenl  Takin-  Perikles  as  the  best  jud-e  ot  1, obey  we 
shI  1  *inlhim  at  the  outset  of  the  war  inculcating  emphatically  two 
im  orlant  nts-1.  To  stand  vigorously  upo>.  the  defensive,  maiu- 
a  in  uniSn^  tlieir  maritiine  empire,  •' keeping  their  subject- 
In  oTwell  Urn.  d,"  submitting  patiently  even  to  see  A.t.ca  ravag.^; 
9  a\)  abstain  from  tryin-  to  enlarge  tluir  empire  or  to  make  new 
ronouet^d  i.  '  the  war;-Co..sistcM..!y  with  tin.  well-detined  pluu 
Of  action!  PerMes,  had  he  Uved.  would  have  taken  care  to  mterfero 
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vio-oroiisly  and  betimes  to  prevent  Brasidas  from  makinG:  his  con- 
quests.  Had  such  interfeience  been  either  impossible  or  accidentally 
frustrated,  he  would  have  thought  no  efforts  too  great  to  recover 
them  To  maiutain  undiminished  the  iute^^^ity  of  the  empire,  as  well 
as  that  impression  of  Athenian  force  upon  wliich  the  enipire  rested, 
was  his  cardinal  principle.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  ref- 
erence to  Thrace,  Kieon  adhered  more  closely  than  his  rival  Nikias 
to  the  policy  of  Perikles.  It  was  to  Nikias,  more  than  to  Kleon, 
that  the  fatal  mistake  made  by  Athens  in  not  interfering  sptx^liiy 

after  Brasidas  tirst  broke  into  Thrace  is  to  be  imputed.  It  w^as  Xlkias 
and  his  partisans,  desirous  of  peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  knowing 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  also  desired  it— wlio  encouraged  the  Athe- 
nians, at  a  moment  of  great  public;  depression  of  spirit,  to  leave  Bra- 
sidas unopposed  in  Thrace,  and  rely  on  the  chance  of  negotiation 
with  Sparta  for  arrestinir  his  progress.  The  peace-parly  at  Athens 
carried  their  point  of  the  truce  for  ;i  year,  with  the  promise,  and  for 
the  express  purpose,  of  checking  the  further  conquests  of  Brasidas; 
also  with  the  further  promise  of  maturing  that  truce  into  a  perma- 
nent peace,  and  obtaining  under  the  peace  even  the  restoration  of 
Amphipolis.  ^ 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Nikins  and  his  party,  the  friends  of  peace, 
and  opponents  of  Kleon.  And  the  promises  which  they  thus  held 
out  miiiht  perhaps  appear  plausible  in  March,  B.C.  428,  at  the  moment 
when  tiie  truce  for  one  year  was  concluded.  But  subsequent  events 
had  rru>trated  them  in  the  most  glaring  manner,  and  had  even  shown 
the  host  reason  for  believing  that  no  such  expectations  could  possibly 
be  realized,  wiiile  Brasiihis  \vas  in  unbroken  and  unopposed  action. 
For  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  seemingly  sincere  in  concluding  the 
truce  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis,  and  desiring  to  extend  it  to  Thrace 
us  well  as  elsewhere,  had  been  unable  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it 
upon  Brasidas,  or  to  restrain  him  even  from  mtdving  new  acquisitions 

so  that  Athens  never  obtained    the  benefit  of  tlie  truce   exactly  in 

that  region  where  she  most  stood  in  need  of  it.  Only  by  the  dis])atch 
of  her  armameut  to  Skione  and  Mende  had  she  maintained  herself  in 
possession  even  of  Pallene. 

Now  what  was  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  experience,  when 
the  xVlliCniuiis  came  to  discuss  their  futtu'c  policy,  after  the  truce  was 
at  an  end?  The  great  object  of  all  parties  at  Athens  was  to  recover 
the  lost  p,ossessions  in  Thrace — especially  Anq»hi])olis.  Nikias.  still 
uririug  negotiations  for  peace,  coniituied  to  hold  out  hopes  that  the 
Lacecfoemonians  would  be  willing  to.  rest(»re  that  place,  as  the  price 
of  their  captives  now  at  Athens.     His  connection  with  S])arta  would 

enable  him  to  announce  her  pi'ofepsioiis  oven  upon  anllioiily.    But 

to  this  Kleon  might  make,  and  doubtless  did  make,  a  complete  reply, 
grounded  upon  the  most  recent  exj.erience: — "  If  the  Lacedaemonians 
consent  to  the  restitution  of  Amphipolis  (he  would  say),  it  will 
probably  be  only  v»'ith  the  view  of  tindiug  some  means  to  escape  per- 


formance,' and  yet  to  get  back  their  prisoners.  But  granting  that 
they  are  perfectly  sincere,  they  will  never  be  able  to  control  Brasidas, 
and  those  parties  in  Thrace  who  are  bound  up  with  him  by  com- 
munity of  feeling  and  interest;  so  that  after  all,  you  will  give  them 
back  their  prisoners,  on  the  faith  of  an  equivalent  beyond  their  power 
to  realize.  Look  at  what  has  happened  during  the  truce!  So  dif- 
ferent are  the  views  and  obligations  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace  from  those 
of  the  Lacedcemonians,  that  he  would  not  even  obey  their  order  when 
they  directed  him  to  stand  as  he  was,  and  to  desist  from  further  con- 
quest Much  less  will  he  obey  them  when  they  direct  him  to  stir- 
render  what  he  has  already  got:  least  of  all,  if  they  enjoin  the 
surrender  of  Amphipolis,  his  irrand  acquisition  and  his  central  point 
for  all  future  effort.  Depend  upon  it,  it  you  desire  to  regain  Amphip- 
olis you  will  only  regain  it  by  energetic  employment  of  force,  as 
has'happencd  with  Skione  and  Mende.  And  you  ought  to  put  forth 
your  strength  for  this  purpose  immediately,  while  the  Lacedtemonian 
prisoners  are  yet  in  your  hands,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  you 
shall  have  been  deluded  into  giving  them  up,  thereby  losing  all  youf 
liold  upon  Lacedjcmon." 

Such  anticipations  were  fullv  verified  by  the  result:  for  subsequent 

history  will  show  that  tho  LjioetUpinonmns  when  they  had  hound  them- 

selves  by  treaty  to  give  up  Amphipolis,  either  would  not,  or  could 
not,  enforce  performance  of  their  stipulation,  even  after  the  death  ol 
Bras-idas.  Much  less  could  they  have  done  so  during  his  life,  wdieu 
there  was  his  great  personal  influence,  strenuous  will,  and  hopes  of 
future  conquest,  to  serve  as  increased  obstruction  to  them.  Such 
anticipations  were  also  plainly  suggested  by  the  recent  past:  so  that 
in  putting  them  into  the  mouth  of^  Kleon,  we  are  only  supposing 
him  to  read  the  lesson  open  before  his  eyes. 

Now  since  the  war-policy  of  Kleon,  taken  at  this  moment  after  the 
expiration  of  the  One  year's  truce,  may  be  thus  shown  to  be  not  only 

more  comformahle  to  the  genius  of  Ferikles,  but  also  founded  on  a 

iuster  estimate  of  events  both  past  and  future,  than  the  peace-policy 
of  Nikias,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  historian,  who,  without  refut- 
in"-  such  presumptions,  every  one  of  which  is  deduced  from  his 
ovvn  narrative— nay,  without  even  indicating  their  existence— 
merely  tells  us  that  *^  Kleon  opposed  the  peace  in  order  that  lie 
mi'dit  cloak  dishonest  intrigues  and  find  matter  for  plausible  crimi- 
nation "?  We  cannot  but  say  of  this  criticism,  with  profound  regret 
that  such  words  must  be  pronounced  respecting  any  judgment  of 
Thucydid  .'S,  that  it  is  harsh  and  unfair  toward  Kleon,  and  careless 
in  regard  to' truth  and  the  instruction  of  his  readers.  It  breathes  not 
that  same  spirit  of  honorable  impartiality  wdiich  pervades  his  genend 
history.  It  is  an  interpolation  by  the  officer  whose  Improvidence  had 
O'^casioned  to  Ins  countrymen  the  fatal  loss  of  Amphipolis,  retaliating 
upon  the  citizen  who  justly  accused  him.  It  is  conceived  in  the  same 
tone  as  his  unaccount^ble'judgmcnt  in  the  matter  of  Sphakteria. 
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Rejecting  on  this  occasion  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  we  mny 
confidently  afiirm  that  Kleon  had  rational  ]niblic  grounds  for  urging 
Ids  countvymeii  to  undertjdvc  witli  energy  tlie  rcconqucst  of  Aniphip- 

olis.  Demagogue  and  leather-seller  though  he  Avas,  he  stands  here 
honorably  distinguished,  as  well  from  the  tameness  and  inaetion  of 
Kikias,  ^vho  grasped  at  peace  with  hasty  credulity,  through  si(;kness 
of  the  efforts  of  war,  as  from  the  restless  movement,  and  novelties, 
not  merely  unprofitable,  but  ruinous,  which  we  shall  presently  find 
springing  up  under  the  auspices  of  Alkibiades.  Perikles  had  said  to 
his  countrymen,  at  a  time  when  they  were  enduring  ail  the  miseries 
of  pestilence,  and  were  in  a  state  of  despondency  even  greater  ihau 
that  which  prevailed  in  r».c.  42*2 — **  You  hold  your  empire  and  your 
proud  position  by  the  condition  of  being  willing  to  encounter  cost, 
fatigue,  and  danger:  abstain  from  all  views  of  enlarging  the  empire, 
but  think  no  eiTort  loo  great  to  maintain  it  unimpaired. — To  lose 
what,  we  have  once  g(jt  is  more  disgriicel'id  than  to  fail  in  attempts  at 
acquisition."  The  vciy  same  language  v»as  probably  held  by  Kleon 
when  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  an  exjxdition  for  the  reconque^t 
of  AmtjhijM)lis.  P>ut  when  uttered  by  him,  it  would  have  a  very 
different  elTeci  from  that  which  it  had  formely  produced  when  helJl 

by  Perikles — and  dilTerent  al>o  from  that  which  it  would  now  liave 
produced  if  held  i)y  Nikias.  The  entire  pcAce-party  would  repudiate 
it  wiicn  it  came  from  Kleon — j>artly  out  of  dislike  to  the  speaker, 
partly  from  conviction,  doul)tU.ss  felt  by  every  one,  that  an  ex- 
pedition against  lirasidas  w  oidd  be  a  lir.zardous  and  painful  service 

to  all  concerned  in  it,  general  as  v ell  as  soldiers— partly  also  from 
a  persuasion,  sincerel}'  entertained  at  the  time  thouiih  afterward 
proved  to  be  ^tlusory  by  the  result,  tliat  Ampliipoiis  mi- lit  really  be 
got  back  through  peace  with  the  Laceikemoiiians. 

If  Kleon,  in  proposing  the  expciition,  originally  proposed  liimself 
as  the  commander,  a  new  groinid  of  olgection,  and  a  very  foiciblc 
ground,  would  thus  be  furnished.  Since  every thin«>'  -which  Kleon 
does  is  understood  to  be  a  manifestation  of  some  vicious  or  silly 
attribute,  we  are  told  that  this  was  an  instance  of  his  absurd  ju-e- 
sumption,  arising  out  of  the  success  of  Pylus,  and  persuading  liim 
th.at  he  w^as  the  oidy  general  who  could  put  down  Brasidas.     BiU  if 

the  success  tit  Pyhis  had  really  filled  liim  Avith  such  overweening 

militarv  conceit,  it  is  most  unaccountable  that  lie  should  ik)1  have 
procuied  for  liimself  some  comniand  durinir  the  vear  which  imnie- 
diately  succeeded  the  affair  at  Sphaktcria — the  eighth  year  of  the 
war:  a  season  of  most  active  warlike  enterprise,  when  his  pre- 
suniptiou  and  influence  arising  out  of  the  Sphakterian  victory  must 
have  been  fresh  and  glowing.  As  ho  obtained  no  command  during 
this  immediately  succeeding  period,  we  may  fairh'  doubt  whether 
he  ever  really  conceived  such  excessive  personal  presumption  of  his 
own  talents  for  w^ar,  and  whether  he  did  not  retain  after  the  aflfair  of 
Sphakteria  the  same  character  which  he  had  manifested  io  that  affair 
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—reluctance  to  eniraire  in  military  expeditions  himself,  and  a  dis- 
position to  see  thenr  commanded  as  well  as  carried  on  by  others.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  Kleon,  in  proposing  the  expedition  against 
Amv)hipolis,  oridnally  proposed  to  take  the  command  of  it  himself : 
I  think  it  at  least  equally  probable  that  his  original  w^ish  w^as  to 
induce  Nikias  or  the  Stralciri  to  take  the  command  of  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sphakteria.  Nikias  doubtless  opposed  the  expedition  as  much 
as  he  could.  When  it  w^as  determined  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  his 
opposition,  he  w^ould  peremptorily  decline  the  command  for  himself, 
and  w^ouKl  do  all  he  could  to  force  it  upon  Kleon,  or  at  least  would 
be  better  pleased  to  see  it  under  his  command  than  under  that  ot  any 
one  else.  He  would  be  not  less  glad  to  exonerate  himself  from  a 
dano-erous  service,  than  to  see  his  rival  entangled  in  it.  And  he 
would  have  before  him  the  same  alternative  which  he  and  his  friends 

had  contemplated  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  affair  of  Sphak- 
teria- either  the  expedition  v/ould  succeed,  in  which  case  Amphip- 
olis  would  be  talien— or  it  w^ould  f^ul,  and  the  consequence  w^ould  be 
the  ruin  of  Kleon.  The  last  of  the  two  was  really  the  more  probable 
at  Amphipoiis— as  Nikias  had  erroneously  imagined  it  to  be  at  Sphak- 

teri'i 

It  is  easv  to  see,  however,  that  an  expedition  proposed  under  these 
circumstances  by  Kleon,  though  it  might  command  a  majority  in  the 
public  assembly,  would  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  unfa- 
vorable to  it,  and  even  wishing  that  it  might  fail.  Moreover,  Kleon 
had  neither  talents  nor  experience  for  commanding  an  army;  so  that 

the  h'UW  engaged  under  his  command  in  fighting  against  the  ablest 

Orticer  o?  the  time,  could  inspire  no  continence  to  any  man  in  puttmi^ 
on  Ids  armor.     From  ail  these  circumstances  united,  political  as  well 
as  militarv    Ave  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hoplites  whom  he- 
took  out  with  him  w^ent  with  much  rehictance.    An  ignorant  general 
with   unwilling  soldiers,  manv  of  them   politically  dislikiiig  him 
stood  little  chance  of  wresting  Amphipolis  from  Brasidas.    But  ha( 
Nikias  or  the  Strategi  done  their  duty  and  carried  the  entire  foft^e  ot 
the  city  under  competent  command  to  the  same  object,  the  issue  woulfi 
probably  have  been  different  as  to  gain  and  loss— certamly  very  de- 
ferent as  to  dishonor.  -.,.••         c 
Ivlcon  started  from  Peiraeus,  apparentlj'  toward  the  beginning  ot 
■Au'^-ust,  with    1200    Athenian,  Lemnlan,  and    Imbrian    hoplites,  and 
300^hovsemr>n— troops  of  excellent  quality  and  condition;  besides  an 
auxiUurv  force  of  allies  (number  not  exactly  known)  and  thirty 
trireme^^     This  armament  was  not  of  magnitude  at  all  ec^ual  to  llie 
takino-  of  Amphipolis;  for  Brasidas  had  equal  numbers,  besides  all 
the  advantages  of  the  position.    But  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  6t 
Kleon,  on  arrivimr  at  Eion,  to  procure  Macedonian  and   ihracum 
re-enforcements  before  he  commenced  his  attack.     He  lust  haiteti  in 
his  voyai^e  near  Skione,  from  which  place  he  took  away  such  ot  the 
hoplites  %i  could  be  spared  from  the  blockade.    He  next  sailed  across 
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the  Gulf  from  Pallene  to  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  a  place  called  the 
Harbor  of  the  Kolophonians  near  Torone.  Having-  here  learnt  tlmt 
neither  Brasidas  himself  nor  anv  considerable  Peloponnesian  garrison 
were  present  in  Torone,  he  landed  his  forces,  and  marched  to  attacK 
the  town— sendiui?  ten  triremes  at  the  same  time  round  a  promontory 
which  separated  "the  harbor  of  the  Kolophonians  from  Toroue  to 
assail  the  hitter  place  fnmi  seaward.  .     ^    ...    ^    -    ^      ^ 

It  happened  that  Brasidas,  desiring  to  enlarge  the  fortified  cu'cle  of 
Torone  had  broken  down  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  and  employed 
the  materials  in  building  a  new  and  larger  wall  inclosing  the  proas- 

teion  or  suburl).  This  now  wall  ap]K^ars  to  have  hcon  still  incom- 
plete and  in  an  imperfect  state  of  defense.  Pasitclidas,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian commander,  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  as  long  as  lie 
could;  but  when  already  beginning  to  give  way,  he  .<-aw  the  ten  Athe 
nian  triremes  sailini:  into  the  harbor,  which  was  hardly  guarded  at  all. 
Abandoning  the  defense  of  the  suburb,  he  hastened  to  repel  these 
new  a^.-ailaiits,  but  came  too  late,  so  that  the  town  was  enlcMcd  from 
both  sides  at  once.  Brasidas,  who  was  not  far  off,  rendered  aid  wilh 
the  utmost  celerity,  but  was  yet  at  five  miles'  distance  from  the  city, 
Avhen  he  learnt  the  cnpture  and  was  obliged  to  retire  unsuccesslully. 
Pasitelidas,  the  commander,  with   tha  Peloponnesian  garrison  and 

tlie  Tovonrcan  malo  population,  were  dispatclicd  as  prisoneis  to 

Atiiens;  Wliile  the  Torona?an  women  and  children,  by  a  late  but  too 
common  in  those  days,  were  sold  as  slaves. 

After  this  not  unimportant  success,  Kleon  sailed  round  the  prom- 
ontory of  Athos  to  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  within  tln-ee 
miles  of  Amphipolis.  From  hence,  in  execution  of  his  original 
scheme  he  sent  envovs  to  Perdikkas,  urging  him  to  lend  ellective 
aid  as  t'he  ally  of  Athens  in  the  attack  of  Amphipolis  with  his  whole 
forces-  and  to  Polles,  the  king  of  the  Thracian  Odomantes,  inviting 
him  also  to  comcwiih  as  many  Thracian  mercenjiries  as  could  be 
levied      The  Edonians,  the  Thracian  tribe  nearest  to  Airiplupolis, 

took  pnrt  with  Bnisidas.   Tlic  local  influence  of  the  banishul  'ihucyd- 

ides  would  no  lonL^cr  be  at  the  service  of  Athens— miuh  less  at  the 
p-rvice  of  Kleon."  Awaitini?  the  expected  re-enforceiiients,  Kleon 
emi^loyed  himself,  first  in  an  attack  upon  Stageirus  in  the  Strymonic 
Gulf  which  was  repulsed;  next  upon  Galepsus,  on  tlie  coast  opposite 
the  island  of  Thasos,  which  w:is  successful.  But  the  re-enlorcuneiits 
did  not  at  once  arrive,  and  being  too  weak  to  attack  Amphipobs 
without  them,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  at  lion;  ^\hlle 
Ih'asidas  on  his  side  made  no  movement  out  of  Amphipobs,  but  con- 
tented himself  willi  keeping  constant  watch  over  the  forces  oi  Kl^**'"! 
the  view  of  which  he  commsmded  from  his  station  on  the  hill  ot 
Kerdylion,  on  the  western  bnnk  of  the  river,  communicjiting  with 
Amphipolis  bv  the  bi-idire.  Some  days  elapsed  in  such  ii)aetion()U 
both  sides.  But  the  Athenian  hoplites,  becoming  impatient  ot  doing 
nothinf  soon  began  to  give  vent  to  those  feelings  of  di.^like  whicU 


they  had  brouirht  out  from  xVthens  against  their  general,  "whoso 
Ignorance  and  cow^ardice  (says  the  historian)  they  contrasted  with  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  his  opponent."  Athenian  hoplites,  if  they  felt 
such  a  sentiment,  were  not  likely  to  refrain  from  manifesting  it.  And 
Kleon  w^as  presently  made  aware  of  the  fact  in  a  manner  suilicicuitly 
painful  to  force  him  against  his  Vv' ill  into  some  movement;  which, 
however,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  anything  else  than  a  march  for  tlio 
].urpose  of  surveying  the  ground  all  round  the  city,  and  a  demonstra- 
tioii  to  esca-pe  the  appearance  of  doing  nothing— being  aware  that  it 
was  impossible  to  attack  the  place  with  any  effect  before  his  re-en- 

forconient;^  arrived. 

To  comprehend  the  important  incidents  w^hich  followed,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  say  a  few  words  on  the  topography  of  Amphipolis,  as  fur 
as  we  can  understand  it  on  the  imperfect  evidence  before  us.  That 
city  was  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  on  a  conspicuous 
hill  around  v/hich  the  river  makes  a  bend,  first  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  then,  after  a  short  course  to  the  southward,  back  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  Amphipolis  had  for  its  only  artificml  forti- 
fication one  long  wall,  which  begL'U  near  the  point  north-east  of  the 
town  where  the  river  narrows  again  into  a  channel,  after  passing 
through  the  lake  Kerkinitis— ascended  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 

hill,  crossing  the  ridge  which  coniKJCis  it  with  Moimt  Pangams— and 

then  descended  so  as  to  touch  the  river  again  at  another  pcnnt  soutii 
of  the  town — thus  being,  as  it  were,  a  string  to  the  highly-bent  how 
formed  by  the  river.  On  three  sides,  north,  west,  and  soutii,  the 
citv  was  defended  only  by  the  Strymon.  It  was  tlius  visible  without 
any  intervening  wall  to  spectators  from  the  side  of  the  sea  (soulii),  as 
well  as  from  the  side  of  the  continent  (or  west  and  nortli).  At  some 
little  distance  below  the  point  where  the  wall  touched  the  river  south 
of  the  city,  was  the  bridge,  a  communication  of  great  importance  ior 
the  whole  country,  which  connected  the  territory  of  Amphipolis  with 
that  of  Argilus.  On  the  west-crn  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  border- 
ing it  and  forming  an  outer  bend  corresponding  to  the  bend  ot  the 
river,  was  situated  Mount  Kerdjllur.K  in  faet  the  course  of  the 
Strymon  is  here  determined  bv  these  two  steep  eminences,  Kerdylium 
on  the  west  and  the  hill  of  Amphipolis  on  the  east,  between  wliicii  it 
fiows.  At  the  time  when  Brasidas  first  took  the  place,  the  bridge 
was  totally  unconnected  with  the  long  city  wall.  But  during  the 
interveiiin'ii:  eighteen  mouths  he  had  erected  a  palisade  work  (proi)- 
ablv  an  earthen  bank  topped  witli  a  palisade)  connecting  tlie  two. 
Bv'ineans  of  this  palisade  the  bridge  was  thus  at  the  time  of  Kleon's 
expedition  com])rehended  within^the  fouificalions  of  the  city;  so 
that  Bnisidas,  while  keeping  watch  on  Mount  Kerdvlium.  could  pass 
over  whenever  he  chose  into  the  city  without  impediment. 

In  the  march  which  Kleon  now  undert/)ok,  h(i  went  ui)  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge  (which  runs  nearly  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Amphip- 
olis to  Mount  rangffius)  in  order  to  survey  the  city  and  its  udjouiing 
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y  ,  .  ,       '  f   ^rJoM.io   fr(^iii'  the  lower    ground   near    i.ion.       ine 

Avaid  ot    ''"^cl^^ ,    "°,,,'''V,';ij,,e      But  lie  l.ad  no  expectation  of 

the  highest  portion  ot  the  Lon.^  ^^  an,  -^  .  ,  \\v  .^^,.Mirl  Thviee— or 
iTnlon  Ke  Lon.?  Si  no  ll^ml  .0^^^        thc^Stnmon,    The  per- 

;:ro,^e  ann^T.ort^l!txcd  liti'i  ie^s  in  their  trint-sonic  even  advanc- 

"'lXi?4ate'of'alld.^'lii' -on  n^atovioUy  changed.     Brasida^ 
l.nSn?thal1he  Athenian  horjites^vou^^ 

of  absolute  inactu.n.  <:"^,^  1^^^^     ':^;  f    ''  l^^^^^^         ,«„,,  incautiotts 

ness  an.l  "I'Pf  <;"   *Tnd     n  t  'e  ^^^^^  His  station  on  Mount 

:n;:.s^  -  i  o  is» 

in  ntnnhor  to  tl.cirs,  ^^  f^,^«j^  *,^;,5^  .vas  «o  ad.nirahly  pro- 

^!  S2.ninivn^r:i::;.d  not.  thin     then.seU^ 

llh   "l  o    d  have  IS  thiown  into  a  feeling  of  eon.c.npluouB  sectu- 

<1  ,    ;.   ;?.d     IH     u'n    U'lher  to  address  to  them  the  usual  encourag..- 
das  called  i.i.->  nnn  "'-'^•"_  a  cum- apmaliii"  to  the  Donan  pndo  of 

to  litem  us  If  ^  '    \^  .^^"-."taiust  the  Athenian  army  wheu  not 
comparaliYeiy  small  nuluou^^>,  Uo^a"^- 
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prepared  for  it — when  their  courage  was  not  wound  up  to  battle  pitch 

— and  when,  after  carelessly  mountini^  the  lull  to  survey  the  ground, 
they  were  thinking  only  of  quietly  returning  to  quarters.  He  him- 
self at  the  proper  moment  would  rush  out  from  one  gate,  and  be  fore- 
most in  conflict  with  the  enemy.  Klearidas,  with  that  bravery  which 
became  him  as  a  Spartan,  wouh!  follow  tiie  example  by  sallying  out 

from  another  ixate;  and  tiio  eoeiiiy,  taken  lliiis  unawares,  woiild  prob- 

ii])ly  make  little  resistance.  For  the  Amphipoliians,  this  day  and 
their  own  behavior  w^ould  determine  wiiether  they  were  to  be  allies  of 
Lacedaimou,  or  slaves  of  Athens — perhaps  sold  into  captivity,  or  even 
put  to  death,  as  a  punishment  for  their  recent  revolt. 

These  preparations,  however,  could  not  be  completed  in  secrecy. 
Brasidas  and  his  army  were  perfectly  visible  while  descending  tlie  hill 
of  Kerdylium,  crossing  the  bridge  and  entering  AmphipoJis,  to  the 
Athenian  scouts  without.  Moreover,  so  conspicuous  was  the  interior 
of  the  city  to  spectators  witliout,  that  the  temple  of  Athene,  and  Bra- 
sidas with  its  ministers  around  him  performing  the  ceremony  of  sacri- 
fice, was  distinctly  recogni?:ed.    The  fact  was  made  known  to  Kleoa 

as  he  stood  on  the  high  ridge  taking  his  survey,  while  at  the  same 
time  those  who  had  gone  near  to  tlie  gates  reported  that  the  feet  of 
many  horses  and  men  were  beginning  to  be  seen  under  them,  as  if 
preparing  for  a  s;dly.  lie  himself  w^ent  close  to  the  gate,  and  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  circumstance:  w^e  must  recoHect  that  there  was  no 
defender  on  the  walls,  nor  any  danger  from  missiles.  Anxious  to 
avoid  coming  to  any  real  engagement  before  his  re-enforcements 
should  arrive,  he  at  once  gave  orders  for  retreat,  which  he  tliought 
might  be  accomplished  before  the  attack  from  within  could  be  fully 
organized.  For  he  imagined  that  a  considerable  number- of  troops 
w^ould  be  marched  out,  and  ranged  in  battle  order,  before  the  attack 
Avas  actually  begun — not  dreaming  that  the  sally  would  be  instanta- 
neous, made  with  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Orders  having  been  pro- 
claimed to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  retreat  in  column  on  the  left  flank 
toward  Eion,  Kleon,  who  was  himself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the 
riirlit  wing,  waited  only  to  see  his  left  and  center  actually  in  march 
on  the  road  to  Eion,  and  then  directed  his  ri^^ht  also  to  wiicel  to  the 
left  and  follow  them. 

The  wiiole  Athenian  army  w^ere  thus  in  full  retreat,  marching  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  *to  the  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis,  with 
their  right  or  unsluelded  side  exposed  to  the  enemy— v,  hen  Brasidas. 
looking  over  the  sotithernmost  gates  of  the  Long  Wall  with  his  small 
detaclunent  ready  marshaled  near  him,  burst  out  into  contemptuous 
exchmiations  on  the  disorder  of  iheir  array.  "  Thesi*  men  will  not 
stand  us:  I  sec  it  by  the  quivering  of  their  speiu's  and  of  their  heads. 
Men  who  reel  about  in  tiiat  way  never  stand  an  assailing  enemy. 
Open  the  gates  for  me  instantly,  and  let  us  sally  out  with  conil- 
dence." 

With  that,  both  the  gate  of  the  Long  Wall  nearest  to  the  palisade, 
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and  the  adjoming  gate  of  the  palisade  itself,  were  suddenly  thrown 

open,  ami  iJra^idas  with  hi.i  JoO  cliosen  soldiers  issued  through  them 

to  attack  the  retreatiug  Atliuuians.  Kuuuing  rapidly  down  the 
straight  road  which  joined  laterally  the  road  toward  Eion  along 
wiiich  the  Athenians  were  marching,  he  charged  their  central  divis- 
ion on  the  right  tiank.  Their  left  wiug  had  already  got  beyond  him 
on  the  road  toward  Eion.  Taken  completely  unprepared,  conscious 
of  iheir  own  disorderly  array,  and  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  their 
enemy— the  Athenians  of  the  center  were  seized  with  panic,  made 
not  the  least  resistance,  and  presently  fled.  Even  the  Athenian  left, 
though  not  attacked  at  all,  instead*  of  halting  to  lend  assistance, 
shared  the  panic  and  fled  in  disorder.  Having  thus  disorganized  this 
part  of  the  army,  Brasidas  passed  along  the  line  to  press  his  attack 

on  the  Athenian  right:  but  in  this  movement  he  was  mortally 
wounded  and  carried  oft*  the  field  unobserved  by  his  enemies. 
Meanwhile  Klearidas,  sallying  forth  from  the  Thracian  gate,  had 
attacked  the  Athenian  right  on  the  ridge  opposite  to  him,  immedi- 
ately after  it  began  its  retreat.  But  the  soldiers  on  the  xVthenian 
right  had  probably  seen  the  previous  movement  of  Bnisidas  against 
tire  other  division,  and  though  astonished  at  the  sudden  danger,  had 
thus  a  moment's  \varning,  before  they  were  themselves  assailed,  to 
halt  and  form  on  the  hill.  Klearidas  here  found  a  considerable  resist- 
ance, in  spite  of  the  desertion  of  Kleon;  who,  more  astounded  than 
any  man  in  his  army  by  a  catastrophe  so  unlooked  for,  lost  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  fled  at  once;  but  was  overtaken  l\y  a  Thracian 
peltast  from  Myrkinus,  and  slain.  His  soldiers  on  the  right  wing, 
however,  rei)elled  two  or  three  attacks  in  front  from  Klearidas,  and 
maintained  their  ground,  until  at  length  the  Chalkidian  cavalry  and 
the  peltasts  from  Myrkinus,  having  come  forth  out  of  the  gates, 
assailed  them  with  missiles  in  flank  and  rear  so  as  to  throw  them  into 

disorder.  The  w^iole  Athenian  army  ^vas  thus  put  to  flight;  the  left 
hurrying  to  Eion,  the  men  of  the  right  dispersing  and  seeking  safety 
among  tlie  hilly  grounds  of  Pangfeus  in  their  rear.  Their  suiferings 
and  loss  in  the  retreat,  from  the  hands  of  the  purstiing  peltasts  and 
cavalry,  were  most  severe.      When  they  at  last  again  mustered  at 

Eion,  not  only  the  commander  Kleon,  but  600  Atheuian  hopliles, 
half  of  the  force  sent  out,  were  found  missing. 

So  admirably  liad  the  attack  been  concerted,  and  so  entire  w\ts  its 
success,  that  only  seven  men  perished  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  But 
of  those  seven,  one  was  the  gallant  Brasidas  himself,  who  being 
carried  into  Amphipolis,  lived  just  long  enough  to  learn  the  complete 
victory  of  his  troops  and  then  exj^ired.  Great  arid  bitter  was  the 
sorrow  which  his  death  occasioned  throughout  Thrace,  especially 
among  the  Amphipolitans.  He  received,  by  special  decree,  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  interment  within  their  city — the  universal  habit 
being  to  inter  even  the  most  eminent  deceased  persons  in  a  suburb 

wiiliout  liie  walls.   All  tlic  allies  atteudecl  liis  funeral,  iu  arms  and  witU 
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military  honors.     His  tomb  w^as  encircled  by  a  railino-.  and  the  space 

mum^duiteiy  fronting  it  was  consecrated  as  the  great  altera  of  the  citv 

which  was  remodeled  accordingly.  He  was  also  proclaimed  a:kist  or 
Founder  of  Amphipolis,  and  as  sucli,  received  heroic  worship  with 
annual  games  and  sacrifices  to  his  honor.  The  Athenian  Ao-non  the 
real  founder  and  originally  recognized  CEkist  of  the  citv,  wa?strJi)ned 
Ox  all  his  commemorative  honors  and  expunged  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  peoille;  the  buildings,  which  served  as  visible  memento 
of  his  name,  being  destroyed.  Full  of  hatred  as  the  Amphipoliii.ns 
now  WQre  toward  Athens— and  not  merely  of  hatred  but  of  fear 
smce  the  loss  which  they  had  just  sustained  of  their  saviour  and  pro- 
tector—they felt  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  rendering  farther  worship 
to  an  Atheuian  (Ekist.  It  was  inconvenient  to  keep  up  such  a 
religions  link  with  Athens,  now  that  they  wxn-e  forced  to  look 
anxiously  to  Lacedaemon  for  assistance.  Klearidas,  as  governor  of 
Amphipolis,  superintended  those  numerous  alterations  in  the  citv 
which  this  important  change  required,  together  with  the  erection  of 
tlie  trophy,  just  at  the  spot  where  Brasidas  had  first  charged  th'- 
Athenians;  while  the  remaining  armament  of  Athens,  liavinir  obtained 
the  usual  truce  and  buried  their  dead,  returned  home  without  farther 
operations. 

There  are  few  ])attles  recorded  in  history  wherein  the  disparity  and 

contrast  ot  the  two  generals  opposed  has  been  so  manifest— consummate 
skill  and  courage  on  the  one  side  against  ignorance  and  panic  on  the 

0-lier.  Oil  the  singular  ability  and  courage  of  Brn.^iaa«  there  can  be 
but  one  verdict  of  un(tualilied  admiration.  But  the  criticism  passed 
byTluicydides  on  Kleon,  liere  as  elsewhere,  cannot  be  adopted 
without  reserves.  He  tells  us  that  Kleon  undertook  his  march,  from 
Eion  up  to  the  hill  in  front  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  same  rash  and  con- 
fident spirit  with  which  he  had  embarked  on  the  enterprise  aiiainst 
Pyins— in  tlie  blind  conlidence  that  do  one  would  resist  him.  ^Kow 
I  have  already,  in  a  former  chapter,  shown  grounds  for  concluding- 
that  the  anticipations  of  Kleon  respecting  the  capture  of  Sphakteria^ 
far  from  being  marked  by  any  spiiit  of  unmeasured  prcsump'- 
tion,  were  sober  and  judicious— realized  to  the  letter  wiUiout  any 

unlooked-for  aid  from  fortune.    The  remarks  hei'e  made  by  Thucyd- 

ides  on  that  affair  are  not  more  reasonabkj  than  the  judgment  on 
it  in  his  former  chapter;  for  it  is  not  true  (as  he  here  implies)  that 
Kleon  expected  no  resistance,  in  Sphakteria— he  calcuhited  on  resist- 
ance, but  knew  that  h6  had  force  suificient  to  overcome  it.  His 
fault  even  at  Amphipolis,  great  as  that  fault  was,  did  not  consist  in 
rashness  and  presujuptiou.  Tliis  charge  at  least  is  rebutted  bv  the 
circumstance,  that  he  himself  wished  to  make  no  agirressive  move- 
ment until  his  re-enforcements  should  arrive— and  that  he  was  only 
constrained,  against  his  own  will,  to  abandon  his  intended  temporary 
inactivity  during  that  interval  by  the  angry  murmurs  of  his  soldiers, 
who  reproached  him  with  ignoraace  and 'backwardness— the  latter 
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quality  being  the  reverse  of  that  with  which  he  is  "branded  by  Thu- 
cydides. 

When  Kleon  was  thus  driven  to  do  somethinc:,  his  march  up  to  the 


gencies.  But  he  sullerod  himself  to  be  out-gencra](  d  and  over- 
reached by  that  siniuititcd  consciousness  of  inipolence  and  unwilling- 
ness to  fi^ijlit  which  BniJ^idjis  took  care  to  present  to  him.     Among 

all  military  stratagems,  this  has  perhaps  been  tlie  mosi  frequently 
j)racl iced  with  success  against  inexperienced  generals;  Avho  are  thrown 
off  their  guard  and  induced  to  neglect  preciiution,  not  hccause  they 
arc  naturally  more  rash  or  presumptuous  than  ordinary  men,  but 
bc^cause  noriiing  except  either  a  high  order  of  inteiiect,  or  special 
practice  and  {raining,  will  enable  a  man  to  keep  steadily  present  to 
his  mind  li;il)ilities  even  real  and  serious,  when  there  is  no  discernihle 
evidence  to  suggest  their  ai>pr()Mch — much  more  when  there  /.h  posi- 
tive evidence,  Vrtfully  laid  out  by  a  superior  enemy,  to  create  belief 
in  their  absence.  A  fault  substantially  the  same  had  been  committed 
by  Thucydidcs  iiimself  and  his  colleague  Eidilcs  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  ^vhen  tiiey  ^-uiTered  Bnisidas  to  ^Nurpii^e  the  Strymonian 
bridge  and  Anrphipolis;  iu)t  even  taking  Ci^mnion  precautions,  nor 
thinking  it  necessary  to  keep  the  fleet  at  Eion.  They  were  not  men 
peculiarly  rash  and  presumptaous,  btit  ignorant  and  unpracticed,  in 
a  military  sense;  incapable  of  keeping  before  them  dangerous  con- 
tingencies which  Ihcy  ixrfectly  kne\v'',  simply  because  there  was  no 
present  evidence  of  a*p})roaching  explosion. 

This  military  inconipetence,"whieh  made  Kleon  fall  into  the  trap 
laid  for  him  by  Brasidas,  also  made  him  take  wrong  measures  against 
the  danger,  whv?n  he  unexpectedly  discovered  at  last  that  the  enemy 
within  were  preparing  to  attack  him.  His  fatal  error  consisted  in 
giving  instant  order  for  retreat,  under  the  vain  liojie  that  he  conld 
get  away  before  the  enemy's  attack  could  be  l)rought  to  bear.  An 
abler  oflicer,  befoie  he  commenced  the  retreating  march  so  close  to 
the  hostile  walls,  would  have  taken  care  to  marshal  his  men  in 
proper  array,  to  ^^  arn  and  address  them  with  the  usual  harangue, 
and  to  wind  up  their  courage  to  the  fighting-point.  Up  to  that 
moment  they  liad  no  idea  of  being  called  upon  to  figlit;  and  the 
courage  of  Grecian  hoplites — taken  thus  unaware*^  while  hurrying  to 
get  away  in  disorder  visible  boMi  to  themselves  and  their  enemies, 
without  any  of  the  usmd  preliminaries  of  battle — was  hut  too  apt  to 
prove  deficient.  To  turn  the  right  orunslnelded  flank  to  tlie  enemy 
was  unavoldal)le,  from  the  direction  of  the  retreating  movement;  nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  blame  Kleon  for  this,  as  some  hislorians  iiavo 
done — or  for  causing  his  right  wing  to  move  too  soon  in  following 
the  lead  of  the  left,  as  Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  think.  The  grand  fatiU 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  not  waiting  to  marshal  his  men  and  pre- 
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pare  them  for  standing  figlit  during  their  retreat.  Let  us  add,  however 
— and  the  remark,  if  it  serves  to  explain  Kleon's  idea  of  being  able  to 
get  away  before  he  was  actually  assailed,  counts  as  a  double  compli- 
ment to  the  judgment  as  well  as  boldness  of  Brasidas — that  no  other 
Lacedaemonian  general  of  that  day  (perhaps  not  even  Demosthenes, 
the  most  enterprising  general  of  Athens)  would  have  ventured  upon 
an  attack  with  so  very  small  a  band,  relying  altogether  upon  the  panic 
produced  by  his  sudden  movement. 

But  the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  precaution  is  not  the 

woi^t  of  Kleon's  faults  on  this  occasion.  His  want  of  courage  at  the 
moment  of  conflict  is  yet  more  lamentable,  and  divests  his  end  of 
that  personal  sympathy  which  would  otherwise  have  accompanied 
it.  A  commander  wdio  has  been  out-generaled  is  under  a  double 
force  of  obligation  to  exert  and  expose  himself  to  the  uttermost,  in 
order  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  own  mistakes.  He  will 
thus  at  least  preserve  his  owm  personal  honor,  wdiatever  censure  he 
ma}^  deserve  on  the  score  of  deficient  knowledge  and  judgment. 

What  is  said  about  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Kleon  himself  must  be 
applied,  with  hardly  less  severity  of  criticism,  to  the  Athenian  hop- 
lites under  him.     They  behaved  in  a  manner  altogether  unworthy  of 

the  reputation  of  their  city;  especially  the  left  wiug,  which  seems  to 
have  broken  and  run  awaj^  without  waiting  to  be  attacked.  And 
wdien  we  read  in  Thucj^dides  that  the  men  who  thus  disgraced  them- 
selves were  among  the  best  and  the  best-armed  hoplites  in  Athens — 
that  they  came  out  unwillingly  under  Kleon — that  they  began  their 
scornful  murmurs  against  him  before  he  had  comtnitted  any  error, 
despising  him  for  backwardness  when  he  was  yet  not  strong  enough 
to  attempt  anything  serious,  and  was  only  manifesting  a  reasonable 
prudence  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  expected  re-enforcements — w  hen 
we  read  this,  we  shall  be  led  to  compare  the  expedition  against 
Amphipolis  with  former  artifices  respecting  the  attack  of  Sphakteria, 
and  to  discern  other  causes  for  its  failure  besides  the  mi litarjMn com- 
petence of  the  commander.  These  hoplites  brought  out  with  them 
from  Athens  the  feelings  prevalent  among  the  political  adversaries  of 
Kleon.  The  expedition  w^as  proposed  and  carried  by  him,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  these  adversaries.  They  could  not  prevent  it,  but 
their  opposition  enfeebled  it  from  the  beginning,  kept  within  too 
narrow  limits  the  force  assigned,  and  was  one  main  reason  wiiich 
frustrated  its  success. 

Had  Perikles  been  alive,  Amphipolis  might  perhaps  still  have  been 
lost,  since  its  capture  v.^as  the  fault  of  the  oflicers  employed  to  defend 
it.  But  if  lost,  it  would  probablj^  have  been  attacked  and  recovered 
with  the  same  energy  as  the  revolted  Samos  had  been;  with  the  full 
force,  and  the  best  generals,  that  Athens  could  furuish.  With  such 
an  armament  under  good  officers,  there  w^as  nothing  at  all  impracti- 
cable in  the  reconquest  of  the  place;  especially  as  at  that  time  it  had 
no  defense  on  three  sides  except  the  Stryniou,  and  might  thus  be 
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approadied  by  Athenian  ships  on  that  navigable  river.  The  arma- 
ment of  Kleou,  even  if  his  re-enforcements  had  arrived,  was  hardly 
sutticieut  for  the  purpose.      Bui  Perikles  would  have  been  able^  to 

concentrate  upon  it  the  whole  strength  of  the  city,  without  being 
paralyzed  by  the  contentious  of  political  parly.  He  would  have  seen 
as  clearly  as  Kleon  that  the  place  could  only  be  recovered  by  force, 
and  that  its  recovery  was  the  most  important  object  to  which  Athens 
covd(l  devote  her  energies. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians,  partly  from  political  intrigue, 

partly  from  the  incompetence  of  Kleou,  underwent  a  disastrous 
defeat  instead  of  carrying  Amphipolis.  But  the  death  of  Brasidas 
converted  their  defeat  inio  a  substantial  victory.  There  remained 
no  Spartan,  like  or  second  to  that  eminent  man,  either  as  a  soldier  or 
a  conciliating  politician;  none  who  could  replace  him  in  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  the  allies  of  Alliens  in  Thrace;  none  who 
could  prosecute  those  enterprising  plans  against  Athens  on  her 
unshielded  side,  which  he  had  first  shown  to  be  practicable.  With 
him  the  fears  of  Athens,  and  the  hopes  of  Sparta,  in  respect  to  the 
future,  alike  disappeared.  The  Athenian  generals  Phormio  and 
Demosthenes  had  both  of  them  acquired  among  the  Akarnanians  an 

influence  personal  to  themselves,  apart  from  their  post  and  from 
their  country.  But  the  career  of  Brasidas  exhibited  an  extent  of 
personal  ascendency  and  admiraticm,  obtained  as  well  as  deserved, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  paralleled  by  any  military  chieftain  in 
Greece:  and  Plato  miglit  well  select  him  as  the  most  suitable  histori- 
cal counterpart  to  the  heroic  Achilles.  All  the  achivcnieuts  of  Bra- 
sidas were  his  own  individually,  with  nothing  more  than  bare 
encouragement,  sometimes  even  'without  encouragement,  from  his 
country.  And  when  we  recollect  the  strict  and  narrow  routine  in 
which  as  a  Spartan  he  had  been  educated,  {-o  fatal  to  tlie  develop- 
ment of  everything  like  original  thought  or  impulse,  and  so  com- 
pletely estranged  from  all  experience  of  party  or  i)olitical  discussion — 
we  are  amazed  at  his  resource  and  llexihility  of  character,  his  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  new  circumstances  and  new  persons,  and  his 
felicitous  dexterity  in  making  himself  the  rallying-point  of  opposite 
political  parties  in" each  of  the  various  cities  which  he  acquired.    The 

coinbiiuuioii  "of  every  sort  of  practical  excellence"- valor,  intelli- 
gence, probity,  and  gentleness  of  dealing — wliich  his  character  i:>re- 
sented,  was  never  forgotten  among  the  subject-allies  of  Athens;  and 
procured  for  other  Spartan  oificers  in  sid)se(iuent  years  favorable 
presumptions,  which  their  conduct  was  seldom  found  to  realize.  At 
the  time  wiien  I^>rasidas  perished,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  was 
unquestionably  the  first  man  in  Greece.  And  th(»ugh  it  is  not 
given  to  us  to  predict  what  he  would  have  become  had  he  lived,  we 
mav  be  sure  that  the  future  course  of  the  war  would  have  been  sensibly 
modified,  perhaps  even  to  the  advantage  of  Athens,  since  she  might 
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have  had  sufficient  occupation  at  home  to  keep  her  from  undertaking 
her  disastrous  enterprise' in  Sicily.  ^         ..        .    .,    .-u         ^^     *. 

Thucydides  seems  to  take  pleasure  m  setting  forth  the  gallant 
exploits  of  Brasidas,  from  the  first  at  Methone  to  the  last  at  Amphipolis 
-Inot  less  than  the  dark  side  of  Kleon;  both,  though  in  different 
senses  the  catises  of  his  banishment.  He  never  mentions  the  latter 
except  in  connection  with  some  proceeding  represented  as  unwise  or 
discreditable.  The  barbarities  which  the  offended  majesty  of  empire 
thou'dit  itself  entitled  to  practice  in  ancient  times  against  dependen- 
cies ?evolted  and  reconquered,  reached  their  maximum  in  the  propo- 
sitions ao-ainst  Mitylene  and  Skione:  both  of  them  are  ascribed  to 
Kleon  by  name  as  their  author.  But  when  we  come  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Melians— equally  barbarous,  and  worse  in  respect  to  grounds 
of  excuse  inasmuch  as  the  Melians  had  never  been  subjects  of 
Athens-we  find  Thucydides  mentioning  the  deed  Without  naming 

^^liesSi^^^  foreign  policy  of  Kleon,  the  facts  already  naiTated 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  it  as  compared  w-ith  that  of 
his  ODUonents.  I  have  shown  grounds  for  believing  that  thucydides 
has  forgotten  his  usual  impartiality  in  criticising  this  personal  enemy; 
that  in  re^-ard  to  Sphakteria,  Kleon  was  really  one  mam  and  indis- 
pensr.ble  ?ause  of  procuring  for  his  country  the  -reatest  advantage 
which  siie  obtained  throughout  the  whole  war;  and  that  m  regard  to 
his  judgment,  as  advocating  the  prosecution  of  war,  three  different 
times  must  be  distinguished-1.  After  the  first  l;lockade  of  the  hop- 

lites  in  Sphakteria-2.  After  the  capture  of  the  island-3.  Alter  the 

expiration  of  the  One-year  truce.  On  the  earliest  of  those  three  occa- 
sions, he  was  wrong,  for  he  seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on  all 
possil)ilities  of  negotiation,  by  his  manner  of  denhng  ^vIth  the  Lace- 
doBmonian  envoys  On  the  second  occasion,  he  had  fair  and  plausi- 
ble  oTounds  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his  opinion,  though  it  turned  out 
unfcfrtunate:  moreover,  at  that  time  all  AtheuR  ^vas  warhke,  and 
Kleon  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  peculiar  adviser  of  that  policy.  On 
the  third  and  last  occasion,  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce  the 
political  counsel  of  Kleon  was  right,  judicious,  and  truly  Penklean 
L-mucli  surpassing  in  wisdom  that  of  his  opponents.  ^\e  shall  see  in 
the  COmin^  chapters  how  those  opponents  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
BUUe  a  ehis  dlath-how  Nildas't\.rew  away  the  int^ests  of  Athens 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  conditions  of  peace-how  ISikias  and  Alki- 
blades  to-ether  shipwrecked  the  power  of  their  country  on  the  shores 

of  Syracitse.   And  when  we  indg^e  the  ^^^^^"^V?^^^'"t^^'Th!Ic  c^^hl'^^ 
parison    we  shall  find    ground  for  remarking  that    T  uic3(.ides   is 
Reserved  and  even  indulgent  toward  the  errors  and  vices  of  other 
statesmen— harsh  only  toward  those  of  his  accuser  ^ 

As  t^   he  internal  policv  of  Kleon,  and  his  conduct  as  a  poitician 
in  Athenian  constitutional  life,  we  have  but  little  trustworthy  evi- 
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dence  There  exists,  indeed,  a  portrait  of  liim  drawn  m  colors  broad 
aiTfflarin!?-niost  impressive  to  the  imagination,  and  hardly  efface- 
al  e  from  the  memory  the  portrait  in  the  '-Knights"  of  Anstophanes. 
I  is  through  this  representation  that  Klcon  has  been  transmitted  to 
T)oster  tv  crucified  by  a  poet  who  admits  himself  to  have  a  personal 
SnSl'^n"  hhn,  ^just  as  he  has  be.n  commemorated  i.i  the  prose 
of  an  historian  whose  banishment  he  had  proposed.  Of  all  the  pio- 
duetions  of  Aristophanes,  so  replete  with  comic  gc?'"f  .""•""Sljout-. 
tlic  "Kniohts"  is  llie  most  consummate  and  irres^istihle-lhe  most 
distinct  in'^its  character,  symmetry,  and  purpose.  Looked  at  witn  a 
V  ew  to  the  object  of  its  ttuthor.  both  in  reference  to  the  audience  and 

to  Kleou.  it  deserves  the  greatest  possililo  a.lmiralion,  and  we  are  not 
surmised  to  learn  that  it  obtained  the  first  prize.  It  displays  the  maxi- 
mum of  that  which  wit  combined  with  malice  can  achieve,  in  cover- 
ing an  enemy  with  ridicule,  contempt  ^'Ifl.,  "'l'"'"^  ^  f!^"  ^)^  " 
coTild  have  desired  nothing  worse,  even  for  Ditton  and  Whistoii.  The 
old  man  -Demos  of  Pnvx.  introduced  on  the  stage  as  persOUl  yjng  tlie 
Athe  an  people-KlJon,  brought  o.i  as  his  newly-bought  Paphlago- 
ui  ,  si  ve.^vho  bv  coaxing,  lying,  impudent  and  false  rtenuncia  lou 
of  others  has  gained  his  master's  ear,  and  heaps  lU-usage  upon  every 
one  else   while  he  enriches  himself-the  Knights  or  chief  members 

of  what'vve  may  call  Ihe  Atheniau  tuistocracy,  forming  the  chorus  of 

the  uiece  as  Kleou's  pronounced  enemics-tlie  .sausage-seller  from  the 
1  irket  place,  who  instigated  by  Nikias  and  Demo.stl.enes  along  with 
ese  K   igl  ts,  overdocs^Kleon  in  all  his  own   ow  arts,  and  supplants 
m  in  the  favor  of  Demos-all  this,  exhibited  with  inimitable  vivac- 
tv  of  expression,  forms  the  masterpiece  and  glory  of  libelous  comedy 
The  effect  produced  upon  the  Atlienian  audience  when  tins  piece 
4  s  represented  at  the  Len*an  festival  (January,  «c.  434,  about  six 
mou  hs  after  the  capture  of  Sphakteria),  with  Kleon  himself  and 
m  s    of  the  real  Knights  present,  must  have  been  intense  beyond 
^Imt  we  can  now  easily  imagine.     That  Kleon  could  maintain  him- 
self after  this  humiliating  exposure,  is  no  small  proof  of  his  mental  , 
vi"or  and  al)ilitv.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  his  iniluenee-- 
Itieast  not  permanently.      For  not  only  do  we  see  h.m    he  most 
effecUve  opponent  of  peace  during  the  next  two  years,  hut  there  is 
ground  for  'believing  that  the  poet  himself  fountl  it  convenient  to 
soften  his  tone  toward  this  powerful  enemy. 

So  ready  are  most  writers  to  find  Kleou  guilty,  that  they  are  satis- 
fled  with  Aristophanes  as  a  witness  against  him;  tliough  no  otlior 
'  •nnhlic  man  of  anv  a"-e  or  nation,  has  ever  been  condeniiied  upon  sucli 
Sence  ^'o  inL  Ihinks  of  .iucldng  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  Mi^ 
Fox,  or  Mirabeau,  from  the  numerous  lampoons  put  "\.^i™^^^ 
n^'-ain^t  them.  No  man  will  take  measure  of  a  political  Enolishman 
?ro  Crunch; or  of  a  Frenclnnan  from  the  Charivari  The  UllVlVa  od 
comio  merit  of  the  ''Kni<rhm"  of  Aristophanes  is  only  one  reason  the 
m^rrfrdislrusting  the  resemblance  of  its  picture  to  the  real  Kleon. 
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We  have  means  too  of  testing  the  candor  and  accuracy  of  Aristoph- 
anes by  his  delineation  of  Sokrates,  whom  he  introduced  in  the 
comedy  of  '*  Clouds"  in  the  year  after  that  of  the  **  Kni2:hts."  As  a 
comedy,  the  ''Clouds"  stands  second  only  to  the  "Knights:"  as  a 
picture  of  Sokrates,  it  is  little  better  than  pure  fancy:  it  is  not  even 
a  caricature,  but  a  totally  different  person.  We  may,  indeed,  per- 
ceive single  features  of  resemblance;  the  bare  feet,  and  the  argumen- 
tative subtlety,  belong  to  both:  but  the  entire  portrait  is  such,'  that  if 
it  bore  a  different  name,  no  one  would  think  of  comparing  it  with 
Sokrates,  whom  we  know  well  from  other  sources.  With  such  an 
analogy  before  us,  not  to  mention  what  we  know  generally  of  the 
portraits  of  Perikles  by  these  authors,  we  are  not  warranted  In  treat- 
ing the  portrait  of  Kleon  as  a  likeness,  except  on  points  where  there 
is  corroborative  evidence.  And  we  may  add,  that  some  of  the  hits 
against  him,  where  we  can  accidentally  test  their  pertinence,  are 
decidedly  not  founded  in  fact — as,  for  example,  where  the  poet  accuses 
Kleon  of  having  deliberately  and  cunningly  robbed  Demosthenes  of 

his  laurels  in  the  enterprise  against  Sphakteria. 

In  the  prose  of  Thucydides,  we  find  Kleon  described  as  a  dishonest 
politician— a  wrongful  accuser  of  others— the  most  violent  of  all  the 
citizens.  Throughout  the  verse  of  Aristophanes,  these  same  charges 
are  set  forth  with  his  characteristic  emphasis,  but  others  are  also 

suporadded— Kleon  practices  the  basest  artifices  and  deceptions  to 
gain  favor  with  the  people,  steals  the  public  money,  receives  bribes, 
and  extorts  compositions  from  private  persons  by  wholesale,  and 
thus  enriches  himself  under  pretense  of  zeal  for  the  public  treasury. 
In  the  comedy  of  the  ''Acharnians,"  represented  one  year  earlier  than 
the  "  Knights,"  the  poet  alludes  with  great  delight  to  a  sum  of  five 
talents,  which  Kleon  had  been  compelled  ''to  disgorge:"  a  present 
tendered  to  him  by  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  (if  we  may  believe 
Theopompus)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  remission  of  their  trib- 
ute, and  which  the  Knights,  whose  evasions  of  military  service  he 
had  exposed,  compelled  him  to  relinquish. 

But  when  we  put  together  the  different  heads  of  indictment  accii- 

mutated  by  Aristophanes,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  easily 
reconcilable  one  with  the  other.  For  an  Athenian,  whose  temper 
led  him  to  violent  crimination  of  others,  at  the  inevitable  price  of 
multiplying  and  exasperating  personal  enemies,  would  find  it'pecul- 
iarly  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  peculation  for  his  own 
account.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  the  latter  turn,  he  would 
be  inclined  to  purchase  connivance  from  others  even  by  winking  at 
real  guilt  on  their  part,  far  from  making  himself  conspicuous  as  a 
calumniator  of  innocence.  We  must  therefore  discuss  the  side  of 
the  indictment  which  is  indicated  in  Thucydides;  not  Kleon  as 
truckling  to  the  people  and  cheating  for  his' own  pecuniary  protU 

(which  is  certainly  not  the  character  implied  in  his  speech  about  the 
Mitylenaeans  as  given  to  us  by  the  historian),  but  Kleon  as  a  man  of 
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violent  temper  and  fierce  political  antipathies— a  bitter  speaker— and 
sometimes  dishonest  in  his  calumnies  against  adversaries.  These  are 
tlie  aualities  which,  in  all  countries  of  free  debate,  go  to  form  ^vhat 
is  called  a  great  opposition  speaker.     It  was  thus  that  the  elder  C  aio 

"tlie  universal  biter,  whom  Persephone  was  afraid  even  to  admit 

into  Hades  after  his  death"— was  characterized  at  Rome,  even  by  t])0 
admission  of  his  admirers  to  some  extent,  and  in  a  still  strongermau- 
ner  by  ttiose  who  were  unfriendly  to  him,  as  Thucydides  was  to 
Kleoii  In  Cato  such  a  temper  w^as  not  inconsistent  with  a  high  sen>e 
of  puhlieduty.  And  Plutarch  recounts  an  anecdote  respecting  Kieon, 
that  on  first' beginning  his  political  career,  he  called  his  triends 
to'^ether,  and  dissolved  his  intimacy  with  them,  conceiving  that  pri- 
vate friendships  would  distract  hini  from  his  paramount  duty  to  the 
commonwealth. 

Moreover,  the  reputation  of  Kleon,  as  a  frequent  and  unmeasured 
accuser  of  others,  may  be  explained  r»artly  by  a  passage  of  his  enemy 
Aristophanes:  a  passage  the  more  deserving  of  confidence  as  a  just 
representation  of  fact,  since  it  appears  in  a  comedy  (the  ''Frogs") 
represented  (405  B.C.)  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Kleon,  and  five 
years  after  that  of  Hyperbohis,  when  The  poet  had  less  motive  lor 
misrepresentations  against  either.     In  the  "Frogs,"  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Hades,  whither  tlie  god  Dionvsus  goes,  in  the  attire  of  llerakles 
and  along  with  his  slave  Xanthias,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
aiiain  to  earth  the  deceased  poet  Enripides.     Among  the  incidents, 
Xanlhi;*s  in  the  attire  whieh  his  master  had  worn,  is  represented  as 
acting  with   violence   and    insult   toward   two   hostesses   of  eating- 
houses;  consumin!::  their  substance,  robl)ing  thnn,  refusing  to  pay 
when  called  npoif,  and  even  threatening  their  lives  witli  a  drawn 
sword.      Upon   which   the   women,    having  no   other  redress  leit, 

imnoimcc  their  resolution  of  calling,  the  one  upon  her  protector 

Kleon,  the  other  on  Hvperbolus,  for  the  puipose  of  bringing  the 
offender  to  justiee  before  the  dikastery.  This  passage  shows  us  (if 
inferences  on  comic  evidence  are  to  be  held  as  admissible)  that  Kleon 
and  Hvperbolus  became  involved  in  accusations  partly  by  helping 
poor  persons,  who  had  been  wronged,  to  obtain  justice  before  the 
dikasterv.  A  rich  man  who  had  suffered  injury  might  purchase  of 
Antipho^or  some  other  rhetor,  advice  and  aid  as  to  the  conduct  of  Ins 
complaint.  But  a  poor  man  or  w^oman  would  think  themselves  happy 
to  obtain  the  gratuitous  suggestion,  and  sometimes  the  auxiliary 
speech,  of  Kleon  or  Hyperbohis,  who  would  thus  extend  their  own 
popularity,  by  means  very  similar  to  those  practiced  by  the  leading 

men  in  Rome.  jf         ^ 

But  besides  lending  aid  to  others,  doubtless  Kleon  was  often  also  a 
prosecutor,  in  his  own  name,  of  official  delinquents,  real  or  alleged. 
That  some  one  should  undertake  this  duty,was  indispensable  for^  the 
protection  of  the  citv;  otherwise  the  resjonsilnlity  to  which  ofiuial 
jK-rsons  were  subjected  after  their  tevm  of  ofilce  would  have  been 
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merely  nominal :  and  w^e  have  proof  enough  that  the  general  public 
morality  of  these  oflicial  persons,  acting  individually,  was  by  no 
means  high.  But  the  duty  w^as  at  the  same  time  one  w^hich  most 
persons  would  and  did  shun.  I'he  prosecutor,  while  obnoxious  to 
general  dislike,  gained  nothing  even  by  the  most  complete  success; 
and  if  he  failed  so  much  as  not  to  procure  a  minorit}^  of  votes  among 

the  dikasts,  equal  to  oue-fifth  of  the  numbers  present,  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas.  What  was  still  more  serious, 
he  drew  upon  himself  a  formidable  mass  of  private  hatred,  from  the 
friends,  partisans,  and  the  political  club  of  the  accused  party^ 
extremely  menacing  to  his  own  future  security  and  comfort,  in  a 
community  like  Athens.  There  was  therefore  little  motive  to  accept, 
and  great  motive  to  decline,  the  task  of  prosecuting  on  public 
grounds.  A  prudent  politician  at  Athens  would  undertake  it  occa- 
sionally, and  against  special  rivals:  but  he  would  carefull}^  guard 
liimself  against  tlie  reputation  of  doing  it  frequently  or  by  inclinatioa 
— and  the  orators  constantly  do  so  guard  themselves,  in  those  speeches 
which  vet  rem.ain. 

It  is  this  reputation  -which  Thuc\'dides  fastens  upon  Kleon,  and 
which,  like  Cato  the  censor  at  Ronie,  he  probably  merited;  from 
native  acrimony  of  temper,  from  a  powerful  talent  for  invective,  and 
from  his  position  both  inferior  and  hostile  to  the  Athenian  knights  or 
aristocracy,  who  oversliadowed  him  by  their  family  importance.  But 
in  what  proportion  of  cases  his  accusations  were  just  or  calumnious — 

the  real  question  upon  which  a  candid  judgment  turns — we  have  no 
means  of  deciding,  either  in  his  case  or  in  that  of  Cato.  "  To  lash  the 
wicked  (observes  Aristophanes  himself)  is  not  only  no  blame,  but  is 
even  a  matter  of  honor  to  the  good."  It  has  not  been  common  to 
allow  to  Kleon  the  benefit  of  tliis  observation,  though  he  is  much 
more  entitled  to  it  than  Aristophanes.  For  the  attacks  of  a  poetical 
libeller  admit  neither  of  defense  nor  retaliation ;  whereas  a  prosecutor 
before  the  dikastery  found  his  opponent  prepared  to  reply  or  even  to 
retort — and  was  obliged  to  specify  his  charge,  as  well  as  to  furnish 
proof  of  it— so  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  for  the  innocent  man  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  guilty. 

The  quarrel  of  Kleon  with  Aristophanes  is  said  to  have  arisen  out 


month  of  March.     At  that  season  many  stranirers  were  present  at 
Athens*  especially  many  visitors  and  depiities  from  the  subject-allies. 


the  functionaries  and  institutions  of  the  city,  Kleon  instituted  a  com 
plaint  against  it  in  the  senate,  as  nn  exposure  dangerous  to  the  public 

security  before  strangers  and  allies.    We  have  to  recollect  that  Atiiciis 
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was  then  in  llie  muM  of  an  onibnrrassinc:  war— that  the  fidelity  of 
her  J^ubjecl-allks  was  much  doubted— that  Lesbos,^  the  greatest  of 
liLT  allies,  had  ])coii  reconquered  only  in  the  preceding  year,  after  a 
revolt  both  troubl(>sonie  and  perilous  to  the  Athenians.     Inder  such 
circumstances,  Kleon  mijiht  see  plausible  reason  for  thinkinp:  that  a 
political  comedy  of  tlie  Aristophanic  vein  and  talent  tended  to  degrade 
the  city  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  even  granting  that  it  was  innocuous 
when  confined  to  the  citizens  themselves.    The  poet  complains  that 
Kleon  summoned  him  before  the  senaie,  with  terrible  ihreats  and 
calumny  :  but  it  does  not  appear  tliat  any  penalty  Avas  inflicted.     Nor 
indeed  'had  the  senate  competence  to  find  him  guilty  or  punish  him, 
except'to  the  extent  of  a  small  fine.     They  could  only  bring  him  to 
trial  before  the  dikastery,  which  in  this  case  plainly  was  not  done. 
lie  himself,  however,  seems  to  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  warning: 
for  we  find  thai  three  out  of  his  four  next  following  plays,  beloie  llie 
peace  of  Nikias  (the  "Acharnians,"  ihe  "Knights,"  and  the  '-AVasps"), 
were  represented  at  the  Lensean  festival,  in  the  month  of  January,  a 
season  when  no  strangers  nor  allies  were  present.     Kleon  w  as  doubt- 
less much  incensed  with  the  play  of  the ''Knights,"  and  seems  to 
have  annoyed  the  poet  either  by  bringing  an  indictment  agamst  him 
for  exercising  freeman's  rights  without  being  duly  qualified  (since 
none  but  citizens  were  allowed  to  appear  and  act  in  the  dramatic 
exhibiti(ms),  or  by  some  other  means  which  are  not  clearly  exphiined. 
VVe  cannot' make  out  in   what  wav  the  poet  met  him,  though  it 
appears  that  findimr  le^^s  public  svmpathy  than  he  thought  himself 
entilled  to   he  made  an  apology  without  intending  to  be  bound  by  it. 
Ceriain  it  is   that  his  remr.ining  plays  subsequent  to  the  **  Knights," 
though  containing  some  few  hitler  jests  tigaiust  Kleon,  manifest  no 
second  deliberate  plan  of  attack  against  him. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  at  once  the  two  most  pronounced 
individual  opponents  of  peace,  Kleon  and  Brasidas.  Athens,  too,  w  as 
more  than  ever  discoura£red  and  averse  to  prolonged  fighting;  for  the 
number  of  hoplites  slainl^t  Amphipolis  doubtless  filled  the  city  with 
mourning,  besides  the  unparalleled  disgrace  now  tarnishing  Athenian 
soldiership.      The   peace-])ar(y  under   the   auspices   of   Nikias   and 

Ladies  relieved  at  onco  from  the  internal  opposition  of  Kleon  as 

well  as  front  the  foreign  enterprise  of  Brasidas,  were  enabled  to 
resume  their  neiroliations  with  Sparta  in  a  spirit  promising  success. 
Kino-  Pleistoanax,  and  the  Spartan  ephors  of  the  year,  were  on  their 
sidel^Qually  bent  on  terminating  the  war,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the 
allies  v/ere  convoked  at  Sparta  for  discussion  wuth  the  eflvoys  ot 
Athens  Such  discussion  was  continued  during  the  whole  autumu 
and  winter  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  without  any  actual  hostil- 
ities on  either  side.  At  first  the  pretentions  advanced  were  found 
very  conflicting;  but  at  length,  after  several  debates,  it  was  agreed  to 
treat  upon  the  basis  of  each  party  surrendering  what  had  been 
acquired  by  ^var     The  Athenians  insisted  at  first  on  the  restoration 
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of  Plataea;  but  the  Thebans  replied  that  Plataea  was  theirs  neither  by 
force  nor  by  treason — but  by  voluntary  capitulation  and  surrender  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  distinction  seems  to  our  ideas  somewhat 
remarkable,  since  the  capitulation  of  a  besieged  town  is  not  less  the 
result  of  force  than  capture  by  storm.  But  it  w^as  adopted  in  the 
present  treaty;  and  under  it  the  Athenians,  while  foregoing  their 
demand  of  Platita,  were  enabled  to  retain  Nissea,  which  they  had 
acquired  from  the  Megarians,  and  Anaktorium  and  Solliuni  w  hich 
the^t  had  taken  from  Corintii.     To  insure  accommodating  temper  on 

the  part  of  Athens,  the  Sp  irtans  held  out  the  threat  of  invading 
Attica  in  the  spring,  and  of  establishing  a  permanent  fortification  in 
the  territory:  and  1hey  even  sent  round  proclamation  to  their  allies, 
enjoining  all  the  details  requisite  for  this  step.  Since  Attica  had 
now  been  exempt  from  inva.Joii  for  three  years,  the  Athenians  were 
probably^  not  insensible  to  this  threat  of  renewal  under  a  permanent 
form. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring — about  the  end  of  March,  421  B.C. — 
shortly  after  the  iirl)an  Dionysia  at  Athens— the  important  treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  term  of  fiity  years.  The  following  were  its  prin- 
cipal conditions: — 

1.  All  shall  have  full  liln-rty  to  visit  all  the  public  temples  of 
Greece — for  purposes  of  ])riviite  sacrifice,  consultation  of  oracle,  or 
visit  to  the  festivals.  Every  man  shall  be  undisturbed  both  in  going 
and  coming.— [The  value  of  this  article  will  be  felt  when  wx  recollect 
that  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  had  been  unable  to  visit  either  the 

Olympic  or  the  Pythian  festival  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  war]. 

2.  The  Delphians  shall  enjoy  full  autonomy  and  mastery  of  their 
temple  and  their  territory.— [This  article  was  intended  to  exclude  the 
ancient  claim  of  the  Phokian  confederacy  to  the  management  of  the 
temple;  a  claim  which  the  Athenians  liad  once  supported,  before  the 
Thirty  years'  truce:  but  they  had  now  little  interest  in  the  matter, 
since  the  Phokians  were  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.] 

8.  There  shall  be  peace  for  fifty  years  betw^een  Athens  and  Sparta 
with  their  respective  allies,  with  abstinence  from  mischief  either  overt 
or  fraudulent,  l)y  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

4.  Neither  partv  shall  invade  for  purposes  of  mischief  the  territory 
of  tlie  Other— iiot^ by  any  artifice  or  under  any  pretense. 

Should  any  subject  of  dijfference  arise,  it  shall  be  settled  by  equit- 
able means,  and  by  oaths  tendered  and  taken,  in  form  to  be  hereafter 

agreed  on.  .     ,. 

5.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore  Amphipolis  to 
the  AtlTenians. 

They  shidl  farther  relinquish  to  the  Athenians  Argilaus,  Stageirus, 
Acanthus,  Skolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus.  But  these  cities  shall 
remain  autonomous,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Athens  accord- 
ing to  the  assessment  of  Aristeides.  Any  citizen  of  these  cities  (Am- 
phipolis as  well  as  the  others)  who  may  choose  to  quit  them  shall  be  at 
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liberty  to  do  so,  and  to  carry  away  his  property.  Nor  shall  the  cities 
be  counted  hereafter  either  as  aflies  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  unless 
Athens  shall  induce  tlienn  by  amicable  persuasions  to  become  her 
allies,  which  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  if  she  can. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mekyberna,  Sane,  and  Singe,  shall  dwell  inde- 
pendently in  their  respective  cities,  just  as  much  as  the  Ol3'nthians 
and  Acanthians. — [These  were  towns  which  adhered  to  Athens  and 
were  still  numbered  as  her  allies;  though  they  were  near  enough  to 
be  molested  by  Olynthus  and  Akauthus,  against  which  this  clause 
was  intended  to  insure  them.] 

The  Lacediiunoiiijius  aud  their  allies  shall  restore  Panaktum  to  the 

Athenians. 

6.  The  Athenians  sliall  restore  to  Sparta  Koryphasium,  Kythera, 
Methone,  Ptelcum,  Atalante — with  all  the  captives  in  their  hands 
from  Sparta  or  her  allies.  They  shall  farther  release  all  Spartans  or 
allies  of  Sparta  now  blocked  up  in  Skione. 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians  aud  their  allies  shall  give  back  all  the  cap- 
tives in  their  hands,  from  Athens  or  her  allies. 

8.  Kespectiug  Skione,  Torone,  Sermylus,  or  any  other  town  in 
the  possession  of  Athens— the  Athenians  may  take  their  own 
measures. 

9.  Oaths  shall  be  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties  accord- 

iDg  to  the    solemnities  held   most  binding   in   each   city  respectively, 

and  in  the  following  words — "I  will  adhere  to  this  convention  and 

truce  sincerely  and  without  fraud."     The  oaths  shall  be  annually 

renewed,  and  the  terms  of  peace  shall  be  inscribed  on  columns  at 

Olympia,  Delphi,  and  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

^  10.  Should  any  matter  have  been  forgotten  in  the  present  conven- 

.    lion,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  may   alter  it   by  mutual 

^   understanding   and   consent,  without    being   held    to    violate    their 

oaths. 

These  oaths  were  accordingly  exchanged.  They  were  taken  by 
seventeen  principal  Athenians^  and  as  many  Spartans,  on  behalf  of 

their  respective  countries — on  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Artemisius 
at  Sparta,  and  on  the  24tli  day  of  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  imme- 
diately after  the  urban  Dionysia;  Pleistolas  being  Ephor  eponymns 
at  Sparta,  and  Alkseus  Archon  eponymns  at  Athens.  Among  the 
Lacedaemonians  swearing  are  included  the  two  kings,  Agis  and  Pleis- 
toanax— the  Ephor  Pleistolas  (aud  perhaps  other  ephors,  but  this  we 
do  not  know)— and  Tellis,  the  father  of  Brasidas.  Among  the  Athe- 
nians sworn  are  comprised  Nikias,  Laches,  Agnon,  Lamachus,  aud 
Demosthenes. 

Such  was  the  peace  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  peace  of 
Nikias)  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  spring  of  the  war, 
which  had  just  lasted  ten  full  years.  Its  conditions  being  put  to  the 
vote  at  Sparta  in  the  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  Lacedaemonian 
allies,  the  majority  iiccepted  them;   which,  according  to  the  con- 
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dition  adopted  and  sworn  to  by  every  member  of  the  confederacy, 
made  it  binding  upon  all.  There  was.  indeed,  a  special  reserve 
allowed  to  any  particular  state  in  case  of  religious  scruple,  arising 
out  of  the  fear  of  offending  some  of  their  gods  or  heroes.  Saving 
this  reserve,  the  peace  had  been  formally  acceded  to  by  the  decision 
of  the  confederates.  But  it  soon  appeared  how  little  the  vote  of  the 
majority  was  worth,  even  though  enforced  by  the  strong  pressure  of 

,Laced8emon  herself — when  the  more  powerful  members  were  among 

Mho  dissentient  minority.     The  Ba^otians,  Megarians  and  Corinthians 

-  ail  refused  to  accept  it. 

I  The  Corinthians  were  displeased  because  they  did  not  recover 
Sollium  and  Anaktorium;  the  Megarians,  because  they  did  not  regain 
Nisaea;  the  Boeotians,  because  l;hey  were  required  to  surrender 
Panaktum.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Sparta,  the  dep- 
uties of  all  these  powerful  states  not  only  denounced  the  peace  as 
unjust,  and  voted  against  it  in  the  general  assembly  of  allies — but 
refused  to  accept  it  when  the  vote  was  carried,  aud  went  home  to 

their  respective  cities  for  instructions. 

Such  were  the  conditions,  and  such  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, of  the  peace  of  Nikias,  which  terminated,  or  professed  to 
terminate,  the  great  Peloponnesian  War,  after  a  duration  of  ten 
years.  Its  consequences  and  fruits  in  many  respects,  such  as  were 
not  anticipated  by  either  of  the  concluding  parties,  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  LV 


FROM    THE    PEACE    OP    NIKIAS    TO    THE    OLY^fPIC    FESTIVAL    OF 
i  OLYMPIAD    90.      . 

My  last  chapter  terminated  with  the  peace  called  the  Peace  of 
>  Nikias,  concluded  in  March,  421  B.C.,  between  Athens  and  the  Spar- 
tan confederacy,  for  fifty  years. 

This  peace — negotiated  during  the  autumn  and  w  inter  succeeding 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis,  wherein  both  Kleon  and 
Brasidas  were  slain— resulted  partly  from  the  extraordinary  anxiety 
of  the  Spartans  to  recover  their  captives  who  had  been  taken^  at 
Sphakteria,  partly  from  the  discouragement  of  the  Athenians,  leading 
them  to  listen  to\he  peace  party  who  acted  with  Nikias.  The  gen- 
eral principle  adopted  for  the  peace  was,  the  restitution  by  both 
parties  of  what  had  been  acquired  by  war— yet  excluding  such  places 
as  had  been  surrendered  hv  capitulation:  according  to  which  reserve, 

the  Athenians,  while  prevented  from  recovering  Plataea,  continued 

to  hold  Nistea,  the  harbor  of  :Megara.     The  Lacedajmonians  engaged 
to  restore  Amphipolis  to  Athens,  and  to  relinquish  their  connection 
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with  the  revolted  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace — that  is,  Argiliis,  Sta- 
geirus,  Akanthus,  Skolus,  Olynthiis,  and  Spartolus.  These  six  cities, 
however,  were  not  to  be  enrolled  as  allies  of  Alliens  unless  they  chose 
voluntarily  to  become  so— but  only  to  pay  regularly  to  Athens  the 
tribute  originally  assessed  by  Aristeides,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for 
the  protection  of  the  ^gean  sen  against  private  war  or  piracy.  Any 
inhabitant  of  Amphipolis  or  the  other  cities,  who  chose  to  leave  them, 
was  at  liberty  lo  do  so  and  to  carry  away  his  property.  Farther,  the 
Lacedaemonians  covenanted  to  restore  Panaktum  to  Athens,  together 
with  nil  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  possession.  As  to  Skione, 
Torone,  and  Sermylus,  the  Athenians  were  declaied  free  to  take 
their  own  measure's.  On  their  part,  they  engaged  to  release  all  cap- 
tives in  their  hands,  either  of  Sparta  or  her  allies;  to  restore  Pylus, 
Kythera,  Methone,  Pteleon,  and  Atalante;  and  to  liberate  all  the 
Peloponnesian  or  Brasidean  soldiers  now  under  blockade  in  Skione. 
Provision  was  also  made,  by  special  articles,  that  all  Greeks  should 

have  free  access  to  the  sacred  pan-Hellenic  festivals,  either  by  land 

or  sea;   and  that  the  autonomy  of  the   Delphian  temple  should  be 
guaranteed. 

The  contracting  parties  swore  to  abstain  in  future  from  all  injury 
to  each  other,  and  to  settle  by  amicable  decision  any  dispute  which 
might  arise. 

Lastly,  it  was  provided  that  if  any  matter  should  afterAvard  occur 
as  having  been  forgotten,  the  Athenians  and  Lacediemonians  might 
by  mutual  consent  amend  the  treaty  as  they  thought  fit.  So  pre- 
pared, the  oaths  were  interchanged  between  seventeen  principal 
Athenians  and  as  many  principnl  Lacedfumonians. 
^  Earnestly  bent  as  Sparta  herself  was  upon  the  peace— and  ratified 
as  it  had  been  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  among  her  confederates — 
still  there  was  a  powerful  minority  wiio  not  only  refused  their  assent, 
but  strenuouslv  protested  against  its  conditions.  The  Corinthians 
were  discontented  because  they  did  not  receive  back  Sollium  and 
Anaktorium;  the  Mei;arians,  because  they  did  not  regain  Nisaea;  the 
Boeotians,  because  Panaktum  was  to  be  restored  to  Athens:  the 

Eleiaiis  also,  on  some  other  ground  which  we  do  not  distinctly  know. 
All  of  them,  moreover,  took  common  offense  at  the  article  which 
provided  that  Athens  and  Sparta  might  by  nuitual  consent,  and 
without  consulting  the  allies,  amend  the  tn^aty  in  any  way  that  they 
thought  proper.  Though  the  peace  Avas  sworn,  therefore,  the  most 
powu"rful  members  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  remained  all  recusant. 
So  strong  was  the  interest  of  the  Spai'tans  themselves,  however, 
*  that  having  obtained  the  favorable  vote  of  the  majority,  they  resolved 
to  carry  the  peace  through,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  con- 
federacy- Besides  the  earnest  desire  of  recovering  their  captives 
from  the  Athenians,  they  were  farther  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  their 
truce  for  thirty  years  concluded  with  Argos  ^vas  just  now  expiring. 
They  had,  indeed,  made  application  to  Argos  for  renewing  it,  through 
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LIchas  the  Spartan  proxenus  of  that  city.  But  the  Argeians  had 
refused,  except  upon  the  inadmissible  condition  that  the  border  terri- 
tory of  Kynuria  should  be  ceded  to  them:  there  was  reason  to  fear, 
therefore,  that  this  new  and  powerful  force  might  be  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  Athens,  if  war  were  allowed  to  continue. 

Accordin^^ly,  no  sooner  had  the  peace  been  sworn  than  the  Spar- 
tans proceeded  to  execute  its  provisions.  Lots  being  drawn  to  deter- 
mine whether  Sparta  or  Athens  should  be  the  first  to  make  the 
cessions  required,  the  Athenians  drew  the  favorable  lot:— an  advan- 
ta«-e  so  very  great,  under  the  circumstances,  that  Theophraslus 
atiirmed  Nikias  to  have  gained  the  point  by  bribery.  There  is  no 
ground  for  believino;  such  alleged  bribery;  the  rather,  as  we  shall 
presently  find  Nikias  gratuitously  throwing  away  most  of  the  benefit 
wiiich  the  lucky  lot  conferred. 

The  Spartans  began  their  compliance  by  forthwith  releasmg  all 
the  Athenian  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  dispatching  Ischagoras 
with  two  others  to  Amphipolis  and  the  Thracian  towns.  These 
envoys  were  directed  to  proclaim  the  peace  as  well  as  to  enforce  its 
observance  upon  the  Thracian  towms,  and  especially  to  command 
Klearidas,  the  Spartan  commander  in  Amphipolis,  that  he  should 
surrender'  the  town  to  the  Athenians.  But  on  arriving  in  Thrace. 
Ischaiioras  met  with  nothing  but  unanimous  opposition;  and  so 
euer<'-etic  were  the  remonstrances  of  the  Chalkidians,  both  in  Amphip- 
olis and  out  of  it,  that  even  Klearidas  refused  obedience  lo  his  own 
government,  pretending  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  surrender 
the  place  against  the  resistance  of  the  Chalki.lians.  Thus  completely 
batiled,  the  en vovs  returned  to  Sparta,  whither  Klearidas  thought  it 
prudent  to  accoinpany  them,  partly  to  explain   his  ov/n  conduct, 

partly  In  hop(\?  of  being  able  to  procure  some  modification  of  tlie 

terms.  But  he  found  this  impossible.  He  was  sent  back  to  Amphip- 
olis with  peremptory  orders  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  Athenians, 
it  it  could  possibly  be  done:  if  that  should  prove  beyond  his  force, 
then  to  come  aw^aV,  and  bring  home  every  Peloponnesian  soldier  in 
the  garrison.  Perhaps  the  surrender  was  really  impracticable  to  a 
force  no  greater  than  that  which  Klearidas  commanded,  since  the 
reluctance  of  the  population  was  doubtless  obstinate.  At  any  rate, 
lie  represented  it  to  be  impracticable:  the  troops  accordingly  came 
home  but  the  Athenians  still  remained  excluded  from  Amphipolis, 
and  ail  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  respecting  the  Thrcician  towns 

remained  unperformed.    Nor  w^as  this  all    The  envoys  Irom  the 

recusant  niinoritv  (Corinthians  and  others),  after  havmg  gone  home 
for  instructions,  had  now  come  back  to  Sparta  with  increased  repug- 
nance and  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  peace,  so  that  all  the 
eiforts  of  the  Spartans  to  bring  them  to  compliance  were  fruitless. 

The  Spartans  w^ere  now  in  serious  embarrassment,  rsot  having 
executed  their  portion  of  the  treaty,  they  could  not  demand  that 
Athens  should  execute  hers:  and  they  were  threatened  with  the 
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doi;))l<'^  misfortune  of  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  tlieir  allies  ^vitliout 
aequiripir  any  oi  tlie  advantages  of  the  treaty.  In  tliis  dilemma  they 
determined  to  enter  into  closer  relations,  and  separate  relations,  with 
Athens,  at  all  hazard  of  offending  tiieir  allies.  Of  the  enmity  of 
Argos,  if  unaidod  by  Athens,  they  had  little  aDprehension;  whik^  the 
moinentwas  now  favorable  for  alfiaiice  with  Athens,  from  the  decided 
pacitic  tendencies  reigning  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  from  the  known 
pMlo-Laconian  sentiment  of  the  leaders  Nikias  and  Laches.  Th(3 
Athenian  envoys  had  remained  at  8])<>.rta  ever  since  the  swearing  of 
tile  peace— awaiting  the  fulliliment  of  the  conditions;  Kikias  or 
Laches,  one  or  both,  ])ein^-  very  probably  among  them.  When  thev 
saw  tliat  Bparta  was  unal^le  to  fulfill  her  bond,  so  tluit  the  treaty 
seemed  likely  to  be  canceled,  they  would  doubtless  encourarrc.  and 
perhaps  may  even  have  suggested,  the  idea  of  a  separate  alliance 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  as  the  onlv  ox])e(lic  nt  for  coverintr  the 
deficiency;  promising  that   under  that  alliance  the  Spartan  captives 

should  be  restored.    Accordia<rly  a  treaty  was  conrlr.dod  between 

the  two,  for  liity  years— not  merely  of  peace,  but  of  defensive  alli- 
ance. Each  party  pledged  itself  to  assist  in  repelling  any  invaders 
of  the  territory  of  the  other,  to  treat  them  as  ( nemies,  and  not  to 
conclude  peace  with  them  without  the  con^^nt  of  the  other.  This 
w^as  the  single  provision  of  the  alliance— with  r.we  addition,  however, 
of  no  mean  importance,  for  the  security  of  Laeedamon.  The  Athe- 
nians engaged  to  lend  their  best  and  most  energetic  aid  in  putting 
down  any  risinjj  of  the  Helots  which  mif-ht  0(!ciir  in  La(  onia.  ^uch 
a  provision  indicates  powerfully  the  uneasiness  felt  by  tlie  Laccdv^e- 
monians  respecting  their  serf-popidation.  But  at  the  present  moment 
it  was  of  peculiar  value  to  them,  dnce  it  bound  the  Athenians  to 

restrain,  if  not  to  withdraw,  the  Messenian  garrison  of  Pylus.  planted 
there  by  themselves  for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  the  Helots 
lo  revolt. 

An  alliance  with  stipulations  so  few  and  simple  took  no  long  timo 
to  discuss.  It  was  concluded  very  speedily  alter  the  return  of  the 
onvoys  from  Amphipolis— probal)lv  not  more  than  a  month  or  two 
after  the  former  peace.  It  w^as  sworn  to  by  the  same  individuals  on 
both  sides:  with  similar  declaration  that  the  oath  sliould  be  annually 
renewed— and  also  with  similar  proviso  that  Sparia  and  Athens  miglit 
by  mutual  consent  either  enlarge  or  contract  the  terms,  without  vio- 
lating the  oath.  Moreover,  the  treaty  was  directed  to  be  inecril>cd  on 
two  columns;  one  to  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amykla3, 
the  other  in  the  temple  of  Athene  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  new  alliance  was  something  not 
specified  in  its  provisions,  but  understood,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
between  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Nikias  at  the  time  when  it  was 

coucludcd.    All  the  Spartan  captives  at  Athens  were  forthwith 

restored. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  powerfully  the  pacific  and  acquies- 
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cent  feeling  now  reigning  at  Athens,  as  well  as  the  strong  philo- 
Laconian  inclinations  of  her  leading  men  (at  this  moment  Alkibiades 
w\as  competing  with  Nikias  for  the  favor  of  Sparta,  as  will  be  stated 
presently),  than  the  terms  of  this  alliance,  which  bound  Athens  to 
assist  in  keeping  dow^n  th  Helots — and  the  still  more  important  after- 
proccedli^g,  of  restoring  the  Spartan  capiives.  Athens  thus  parted 
irrevoca.bly  with  her  best  card,  and  promised  to  renounce  her  second 
best — without  obtaining  the  smallest  equivalent  beyond  what  was 
contained  in  the  oath  of  Sparta  to  become  her  ally.  For  the  last 
three  years  and  a  half,  ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  pos- 
session of  these  captives  had  placed  her  in  a  position  of  decided 
advantage  in  regard  to  her  chief  enemy — advantage,  however,  which 
had  to  a  certain  extent  been  countervailed  b}''  subsequent  losses. 
This  state  of  things  was  fairly  enough  represented  by 'the  treat}'' of 
peace  deliberatehrdiscussed  during  the  winter,  and  sworn  to  at  the 
commencement  of  spring;  wiiereby  a  string  of  concessions,  reciprocal 

and  bai.'Uicin.i^,  had  been  imposed  on  both  parties.    Moreover,  Athenii 

liad  been  lucky  enougii  in  drawing  lots  to  find  herself  enal)ledto  wait 
for  the  actual  fajfillment  of  such  concessions  by  the  Spartans,  before 
she  consummated  her  own.  Now  the  Spartans  had  not  as  yet  real- 
ized any  one  of  their  promised  concessions:  nay  more — in  trying  to 
do  so  tl!(  y  had  displayed  such  a  A^^ant  either  of  power  or  of  will,  aa 
made  h  j^l  \ln  that  nothing  short  of  the  mo>l  stringent  necessity 
w^ou.ld  convert  their  promises  into  realities.  Yet  under  tlK^se  marked 
indications,  Nikias  persuades  his  countrymen  to  conclude  a  second 
treaty  w^hieh  practically  annuls  the  first,  and  Vvliich  insures  to  the 
Spartans  gratuitously  all  the  main  benefits  of  V-^  first,  with  little  or 
none  of  the  correlative  sacrifices.    The  alliance  of  Sparta  could 

liardly  be  said  to  count  as  a  consideration:  for  ruch  alliance  was  at 
this  moment  (under  the  uncertain  relations  with  A-.rgos)  not  less  valu- 
able to  Sparta  herself  than  to  Athens.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  the  game  of  Athens  had  now  been  played  with  prudence,  she 
might  have  recovered  Amphipolis  in  exchange  for  the  captives:  for 
the^  Inability  of  Ivloaridas  to  make  over  the  place,  even  if  we  grant  it 
to  have  ))een  a  real  fact  and  not  merely  simulated,  might  have  been 
removed  by  decisive  co  operation  on  the  part  of  Sparta  with  an  Athe- 
nian armament  sent  to  occupy  the  place.  In  fact,  that  which  Athens 
was  now  induced  to  grant  was  precisely  the  original  proposition 
transmitted  to  her  by  the  Lacedcemoniaris  four  years  before,  when 
the  hoplites  were  first  inclosed  in  Sphakteria,  but  before  tlie  actual 
capture.  They  then  tendered  no  equivalent,  Ijut  merely  said,  through 
their  envoys,  "Give  us  the  men  in  the  island,  and  accept,  in 
exchange,  peace,  together  with  our  alliance."  At  that  moment  tiiere 
were  some  plausible  reasons  in  favor  of  granting  the  proposition :  but 

even  then,  the  case  of  Kleon  against  it  was  also  plausible  and  power. 

ful,  when  he  contended  that  Athens  w^as  entitled  to  make  a  better 
Ibar^in.     But  7io^c,  there  were  no  reasons  in  its  favor,  and  a  strong 
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concurronce  of  reasons  against  it.    Alliance  with  tlie  Spartans  was  of 

no  ureal  value  to  Athens:  peace  was  of  nuUeriai  importance  to  her — 
but^'peace  had  been  already  sworn  to  on  both  siucs,  after  deliberate 
discussion,  and  required  now  only  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
Tliat  equal  reciprocity  of  concession,  which  presented  the  best  chance 
of  permanent  result,  had  been  agreed  on;  and  foiiune  had  procured 
for  her  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  purchase-money  before  she 
handed  over  the  goods.  Why  renounce  so  a(lvantageoiis  a  position, 
accepting  in  exchanc:e  a  hollow  and  barren  alliance,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  handing  over  her  most  precious  merchandise  upon  credit— 
and  upon  credit  as  delusive  in  promise  as  it  afterward  proved  unpro- 
ductive in  reality?  The  alliance  in  fact  prevented  the  peace  from 
being  fultilled:  it  became  (as  Thucydides  himself  admits)  no  peace, 
but  a  simple  suspension  of  direct  hostilities. 

Thucydides  states  on  more  than  one  occasion — and  it  was  the  sen- 
timent of  Kikias  himself— that  at  the  moment  of  concluding  the 
peace  which  bears  Ids  name,  the  position  of  Sparta  was  one  of  disad- 
vantage and  dishonor  in  reference  to  Athens.  He  alludes  chietly  to  the 
captives  in  the  hands  of  the  latter— for  as  to  other  matters,  the  defeats 
of  Delium  and  Amplnpolis,  with  the  serious  losses  in  Thrace,  would 
more  than  countervail  the  acquisitions  of  Kisaea,  Pylus,  Kythera,  and 
ISIethone.  Yet  so  inconsiderate  and  short-sighted  were  the  philo- 
Laconian  leanings  of  Nikias  and  the  men  who  now  commanded  con- 
fidence at  Atheiis,  that  they  threw  away  this  advantage— suffered 
Athens  to  be  eh(  ated  of  all  those  hopes  which  they  had  themselves 
held  out  as  the  inducement  for  peace— and  nevertheless  yielded  gra- 
tuitously to  Sparta  all  the  main  ppints  which  she  desired.  Most 
certainly,  there  was  never  any  i)ublic  recommendation  of  Kleon  (as 

far  as  our  information  goes)  so  ruinously  impolitic  as  this  alliance 

with  Sparta  and  surrender  of  the  captives,  wherein  both  Nikias  and 
Alkibiades  concurred.  Probably  the  Spartan  Ephors  anuised  Nikias, 
and  he  amused  the  Athenian  assembly,  with  fallacious  assurances  of 
certain  obedience  in  Thrace,  under  alleged  peiemptory  orders  given 
to  Klearidas.  And  now  that  the  vehement  leather-dresser,  witli  his 
criminative  eloq\ience,  had  passed  away— rephiced  only  by  an  inferior 
successor,  the  lamp-maker  liyperbolus—and  leaving  the  Athenian 
public  under  the  undisputed  guidance  of  citizens  eminent  for  birth 
and  station,  descended  from  gods  and  heroes— there  remained  no  one 
to  expose  effectively  the  futility  of  such  assm*ances,  or  to  enforce  the 
lesson  of  simple  and  obvious  prudence—"  Wait,  as  you  are  entitled 

to  wait,  until  the  Spartans  luive  performed  the  onerous  part  of  their 
bargain,  before  you  perform  the  onerous  part  of  yours.  Or  if  you 
choose  to  relax  in  regard  to  some  of  the  concessions  which  they  have 
sworn  to  make,  at  any  rate  stick  to  the  capital  point  of  all,  and  lay 
before  them  the  peremptory  alternative— Amphipolis  in  exchange  for 

the  captives."  ,      ,     , 

The  Athenians  were  not  long  in  finu'ng  out  how  completely  they 
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liad  forfeited  the  advantage  of  their  position,  and  their  chief  means 
of  enforcement,  by  giving  up  the  captives;  which  imparted  a  freedom 
of  action  to  Sparta  such  as  she  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  first 
blockade  of  Sphakteria.  Yet  it  seems  that  under  the  present  Ephors 
Sparta  was  not  guilty  of  any  deliberate  or  positive  act  which  could 

be  called  a  breach  of  faith.    She  gave  orders  to  Klearidas  to  surreii 

der  Amphipolis,  if  he  could;  if  not,  to  evacuate  it,  and  bring  the 
Peloponnesian  troops  home.  Of  course  the  place  was  not  surrendered 
to  the  Athenians,  but  evacuated;  and  she  then  considered  that  she 
had  discharged  her  duty  to  Athens,  as  far  as  Amphipolis  was  con- 
cerned, though  she  had  sworn  to  restore  it,  and  her  oath  remained 
unperformed.  The  other  Thracian  towns  were  equally  deaf  to  her 
persuasions,  and  equally  obstinate  in  their  hostility  to  Athens.  So 
also  were  the  Bcrotians,  Corinthians,  Megaiians,  and  Eleians:  but  the 
Boeotians,  while  refusing  to  become  parties  to  the  truce  along  with 
Sparta,  concluded  for  themselves  a  separate  convention  or  armistice 
with  Athens,  ternunable  at  ten  days'  notice  on  either  side. 

In  this  state  of  thing's,  though  ostensible  relations  of  peace  and 
free  reciprocity  of  intercourse  between  Athens  and  Peloponnesus 
-were  cstal)lishv?d,  the  discontent  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  their  envoys  at  Sparta,  soon  became  serious.  The  Lace- 
daemonians had  sworn  for  themselves  and  their  allies,  yet  the  most 
powerful  among  these  allies,  and  those  whose  enmity  was  most 
important  to  Athens,  continued  still  recusant.  Neither  Panaktum, 
nor  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  Boeotia,  were  yet  restored  to  Athens; 
nor  had  the  Thracian  cities  yet  submitted  to  the  peace.  In  reply  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Athenian  envoys,  the  Lacedoemonians  af- 
iirmed  that  they  had  already  surrendered  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
in  their  own  hands,  and  had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Thrace, 
which  was  (they  said)  all  the  intervention  in  their  power,  since  they 
were  not  masteVs  of  iVmphipolis,  nor  capable  of  constraining  the 
Thracian  cities  against  their  will.  As  to  4lie  Boeotians  and  Corinthi- 
ans, the  LacedcCinoniaus  went  so  far  as  to  profess  readiness  to  take 
arms  along  with  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  them  to  ac- 
cept the  peace,  and  even  spoke  about  naming  a  day,  after  which 
these  recusant  states  should  be  proclaimed  as  joint  enemies,  both  by 
Sparta  and  Athens.  But  their  propositions  were  always  confined  to 
vague  words,  nor  would  they  consent  to  bind  themselves  by  any 
wntten  or  peremptory  instrument.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  their 
confidence  either  in  the  sufficiency  of  these  assurances,  or  in  the 
facility  of  Nikias,  that  they  ventured  to  require  from  Athens  the  sur- 
renilcr  of  Pylus — or  at  least  the  withdrawal  of  the  Messenian  garrison 
-with  the  Helot  deserters  from  that  place— leaving  in  it  none  but  na- 
tive Athenian  soldiers,  until  farther  progress  should  be  made  in  the 
peace.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians  Avas  now^  seriously  altered, 
and  they  received  this  demand  with  marked  coldness.  None  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  tneir  favor  had  yet  been  performed— 
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none  even  seemed  in  course  of  being  performed;  so  that  they 
now  l)ec:an  to  suspect  Sparta  of 'dishonesty  and  deceit,  and  deeply 
recrretted  their  inconsiderate  surrender  of  the  captives.  Their  remou- 
stmnces  at  Sparta,  often  repeated  during  tlie  course  of  the  summer, 
produced  no  positive  effect:  nevertlieless  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  to  remove  the  Messcuians  and  Heiots  from  Pylus  to 
Kephellania,  replacing  them  by  an  Athenian  gai-rison. 
Tlie  Athenians  had  doubtless  good  reason  to  complain  of  bparta. 

But  the  persons  of  Avhom  they  had  still  better  reason  to  complain 
were  Nikias  and  their  own  pliiio-Laconian  leaders,  who  had  first 
accepted  from  Sparta  promises  doubtful  as  to  execution,  and  next— 
though  favored  by  the  lot  in  regard  to  priority  of  cession,  and  thus 
acquiring  proof  that  Sparta  either  would  not  or  could  not  perform 
her  promises— renounced  all  these  advantages,  and  procured  for 

Sparta  almost  gratuitously  the  only  boon  for  which  she  seriously  cared. 
The  many  critics  on  Grecian  history  who  think  no  term  too  harsh  for 
the  dema^'-ogue  Kkon,  ought  in  fairness  to  contrast  his  political  coun- 
sel with  that  of  Ids  rivals,  and  see  which  of  the  two  betokens  greater 
forethought  in  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens. 
Amphipolis  had  been  once  lost  by  the  improvident  watch  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  Eukles:  it  was  now  again  lost  by  the  improvident  conces- 
sions of  Nikias.  .,,.-,  i 

So  much  was  the  Peloponneslan  alliance  unhinged  by  the  number 
of  states  which  had  refused  the  peace,  and  so  greatly  was  the  ascend- 
ency of  Sparta  for  the  time  impaired,  that  new  combinations  were 

now  springing  up  in  the  peninsula.  It  has  already  l)een  mentioned 
that  the  truce  between  Argos  and  Sparta  was  just  now  expiring: 
Argos  therefore  was  free,  with  her  old  pretensions  to  the  headship  of 
Peloponnesus,  backed  by  an  undiminished  fullness  of  wealth,  power, 
and  population.  Having  taken  no  direct  part  in  the  late  exhausting 
war  she  had  even  earned  money  bv  lending  occasional  aid  on  both 
sides-  while  her  military  force  was  just  now  further  strenglhened  by 
a  step  of  very  considerable  importance.  She  had  recently  set  apart 
a  body  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  composed  of  young  men  ot 
wealth  and  station,  to  receive  constant  military  training  at  the  public 
expense,  and  to  be  enrolled  as  a  separate  regiment  by  themselves, 

apart  from  the  other  citizens.  To  a  democratical  government  like 
Ar<Tos  such  an  institution  was  internally  dangerous,  and  pregnant 
witli  mischief,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  But  at  the  present 
moment  the  democratical  leaders  of  Argos  seem  to  have  thought  only 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  their  city,  now  that  her  truce  with  Sparta 
was  expiriuo",  juid  that  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Spartan  confed- 
eracy opeiUKi  new  chances  to  her  ambition  of  regainmg  something 
like  headship  in  Peloponnesus. 

The  discontent  of  the  recusant  Peloponncsian  allies  was  nowm- 
ducin"-  them  to  turn  their  attention  toward  Argos  as  a  new  chief. 
ThcyTiad  mistrusted  Sparta,  even  before  the  peace,  well  knowing 
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that  she  had  separate  interests  from  the  confederacy,  arising  from 
desire  to  get  back  her  captives.  In  the  terms  of  peace,  it  seemed  as 
if  Sparta  and  Athens  alone  were  regarded,  the  interests  of  the  remain- 
ing allies,  especially  those  in  Thrace,  being  put  out  of  sight.  Moreover 
that  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  whereby  it  was  provided  that  Athens 
and  Sparta  might  by  mutual  consent  add  or  strike  out  any  article  that 
they  choose,  without  consulting  the  allies,  excited  general  alarm,  as 
if  Spa;1a  were  nKHlitating  some  treason  in  conjunction  with  Athens 

against  the  confederacy.  And  the  alarm,  once  roused,  was  still  far- 
ther aggravated  hv  the* separate  treaty  of  alliance  between  Sparta  and 
Athenl,  which  followed  so  closely  afterward,  as  well  as  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  Spartan  captives. 

Such  general  displeasure  among  the  Peloponncsian  states  at  the 
unexpected  combination  of  Athenians  and  Lacedieinonians,  strength- 
ened in  the  case  of  each  particular  state  by  private  interests  of  its  own, 
first  manifested  itself  openly  through  i he  Corinthians.  On  retiring 
from  the  conferences  at  Sparta— where  the  recent  alliance  between 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans  had  just  been  made  known,  and  where 
the  latter  had  vaitily  endeavored  to  prevad  upon  their  allies  to  accept 
the  peace— the  Corinthians  went  stmii^ht  to  Argos  to  communicate 
what  had  passed,  and  to  solicit  interference.  They  suggested  to  the 
leading  men  in  that  city,  that  it  was  now  the  duty  of  Argos  to  step 
forward  as  savior  of  Peloponnesus,  which  the  Lacedtcmoiiians  were 
openly  betraying  to  the  common  enemy— and  to  invite  for  that  jmr- 

pose,  into  alliance  for  reciprocal  defense,  every  autonomous  Hellenic 

state  which  would  bind  itself  to  give  and  receive  amicable  stitisfaciion 
in  all  points  of  difference.  Tliey  affirmed  that  many  cities,  from 
hatred  of  Sparta,  would  gladly  comply  with  such  invitation ;  especially 
if  a  board  of  commissioners  in  small  number  were  named,  with  full 
powers  to  admit  all  suitable  applicants;  so  that,  in  case  of  rejection, 
there  might  at  least  be  no  exposure  before  the  public  assembly  in  tho 
Argeian  democracy,  This  suggestion— privately  made  by  the  Cor- 
inthians, who  returned  home  immediately  afterward— was  eagerly 
adopted  both  by  leaders  and  people  at  Argos,  as  promising  to  realize 
their  long-cherished  pretensions  to  headship.  Twelve  commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  with  power  to  admit  any  new  allies 
whom  they  might  think  eligible,  except  Athens  and  Sparta.  With 
either  of  those  iwo  cities  no  treaty  was  allowed  without  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  public  asseml)l\^ 

Meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  been  the  first  to  set 
the  Argeians  in  motion,  nevertheless  thought  it  right,  before  enrolling 
themselves  publicly  in  the  new  alliance,  to  invite  a  congress  of  Pelo- 
ponneslan malcontents  to  Corinth.  It  was  the  Mantineians  who  made 
the  first  application  to  Argos  under  the  notice  just  issued.  And  here 
we  are  admitted  to  a  partial  view  of  the  relations  among  the  second- 
ary and  interior  states  of  Peloponnesus.  Mantineia  and  Tegea,  being 
conterminous  as  well  as  the  two  most  considerable  states  iu  Arcadia, 
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were  in  perpetual  rivalry,  which  had  shown  itself,  only  a  year  and  a 
half  before,  in  a  blood3%  but  indecisive  battle.  Tei^ca,  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia  and  olipirchically  governed,  was  tenaciously 
attached  to  Sparta;  while  for  that  very  reason,  as  well  as  from  the 
dcmocratical  character  of  her  .i::overnment,  3Iantineia  was  less  so — 
though  she  was  still  enrolled  in,  and  acted  as  a  member  of,  the  Pclo- 
ponn^sian  confederacy.  She  had  recently  conquered  for  herself  a 
little  empire  in  her  own  neighhorliood,  composed  of  village  districts 
in  Arcadia,  reckoned  as  her  subject-allies,  and  comrades  in  her  ranks 
at  the  last  battle  with  Tegea.  Tliis  conquest  had  been  made  eveu 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Athens — a  period  when  the 
lesser  states  of  Peloponnesus  generally,  and  even  subject-states  as 
against  their  own  imperial  states,  were  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
confederacy,  to  which  they  were  required  to  render  their  unpaid 
service  against  the  common  enemy— so  that  she  was  apprehensive  of 
Lacedaemonian  interference  at  the  request  and  for  the  emancipation 
of  these  subjects,  who  lay  moreover  near  to  the  borders  of  Laconia. 
Buch  interference  would  probably  have  been  invoked  earlier;  only 
that  Sparta  had  been  under  pressing  embarrassments — and  farther, 
liad  assembled  no  general  muster  of  the  confederacy  against  Athens — ■ 
ever  since  the  disaster  in  Sphakteria.  But  now  she  had  her  hands 
free,  together  with  a  good  pretext  as  well  as  motive  for  interference. 
To  maintain  the  autonomy  of  all  the  little  states,  and  prevent  any 
of  them  from  being  mediatized  or  grouped  into  aggregations  under 
the  ascendency  of  the  greater,  had  been  the  general  policy  of  Sparta — 
especially  since  her  own  influence  as  general  leader  was  increa.^ed  by 

insuring  to  every  lesser  state  a  substanlitive  vote  at  the  meetings 
of  the  confederacy.  Moreover  the  rivalry  of  Tegea  would  probably 
ox)erate  here  as  an  auxiliary  motive  against  Mantineia.  Under  such 
apprehensions,  the  Mantineians  hastened  to  court  the  alliance  and  pro- 
tection of  Argos,  with  whom  they  enjoyed  the  additional  sympathy 
of  a  common  democracy.  Such  revolt  from  Sparta  (for  so  it  was 
considered)  excited  great  "sensation  throughout  Peloponnesus,  together 
with  considerable  disposition,  amidst  the  discontent  then  prevalent, 
to  follow  the  example. 

In  particular,  it  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  importance  of 
the  congress  at  Corinth;  wdiither  the  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  neces- 
sar}^  to  send  special  envoys  to  counteract  the  intrigues  going  on  against 
them.  Their  envoy  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  strenuous  remon- 
strance, and  even  reproach,  for  the  leading  part  which  they  had  taken 
in  stirring  up  dissension  among  the  old  confederates,  and  organizing 
a  new  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Argos.  "They  (the  Cor- 
inthians) w^ere  thus  aggravating  the  original  guilt  and  perjury  which 
they  had  committed  by  setting  at  nought  the  formal  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  confederacy,  and  refusing  to  accept  the  peace — for  it  was  the 
sworn  and  fundamental  maxim  of  the  confederacy,  that  the  decision 
of  the  majority  should  be  binding  on  all,  except  in  such  cases  a^ 


involved  some  offense  to  God.4  or  Heroes."  Encouraged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  many  sympathizing  deputies— Boeotian,  Megarian,  Chalkidian 
from  Thrace  etc  —the  Corinthians  replied  with  finnness.  But  they 
did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  proclaim  their  real  ground  for  reject- 
in<r  the  peace— viz.  tiiat  it  had  not  procured  for  themselves  tne 
restoration  of  Sollium  and  Anaktorium:  since,  first,  this  was  a  ques- 
tion in  which  their  allies  present  had  no  mterest— next,  it  did  not 
furnish  any  valid  excuse  for  their  resistance  to  the  vote  of  the  majority. 
Accordindy,  they  took  their  stand  upon  a  pretense  at  once  generous 
and  reli^nous— upon  that  reserve  for  religious  scruples,  which  the 
Laceck^monian  envoy  had  himself  admitted,  and  which  of  course  was 
to  bec(mstrued  by  each  member  with  reference  to  his  own  pious  teei- 
in<>'  "  It  was  a  religious  impedunent  (the  Corinthians  contended) 
which  prevented  us  from  acceding  to  the  peace  with  Athens,  not- 
withstanding the  vote  of  the  majority;  lor  we  had  previously 
exchanged  baths  ourselves  apart  from  the  confederacy,  with  the 
Chalkidians  of  Thrace  at  the  time  when  they  revolted  trom  Athens 
and  we  should  have  infringed  those  separate  oaths,  had  we  accepted 
a  trealv  of  peace  in  which  these  Chalkidians  were  abandoned.  As 
for  alliance  with  Argos,  we  consider  ourselves  free  to  adopt  any 
resohition  which  we  may  deem  suitable,  after  consultation  With  OUr 
friends  here  present."  With  this  unsatisfactory  answer  the  Lace- 
daemonian envoys  were  compelled  to  return  hoine.  \  et  some  Argeian 
envoys,  who  were  also  present  in  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  ot  urg. 
in^T  the  Corinthians  to  reaUze  forthwith  the  hopes  of  alliance  which 
thev  \m\  held  out  to  Argos,  were  still  unable  on  their^  side  o  obtain 

a  decided  atlirmalive— being   requested  to  come  again  at  the  next 

conference.  ,  .   •     ^  j  *i      '^^^  ^f  +i.r» 

Thou-h  the  Corinthians  had  themselves  originated  the  idea  ot  the 

new  Argeian  confederacv,  and  compromised  Argos  in  an  open  proc- 
lamatioS.  yet  they  now  hesitated  about  the  execution  of  their  own 
scheme  They  w  ere  restrained  in  part,  doubtlesS,  by  the  bitterness 
of  Lacedaemonian  reproof-for  the  open  consummation  of  tins 
revolt  apart  from  its  u'rave  political  consequences,  shocked  a  tram 
of  very  old  feelings-but  still  more  by  the  discovery  that  their  Iru-nds 
who  agreed  with  them  in  rejecting  the  peace,  decidedly  refused  ad 
open  revolt  from  Sparta  and  all  alliance  'with  Argos^  In  this  cate- 
L-orv  were  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians.  Both  ot  these  states— let t 
to  their  own  impression  and  judgment  by  the  Lacedaemonians  w^iio 
did  not  address  to  them  any  distinct  appeal  as  they  had  done  to  the 
Corinthians-spontaneously  turned  away  from  Argos,  not  less  ^ron 
aversion  toward  the  Argeian  democracy  than  from  sympathy  w  itU 
the  o  i-varchy  at  Sparta.    Tlxcy  were  linked  together  by  communion 

of  interest,  not  merely  as  being  both  neighbors  and  intense  ene^ 
mies  of  Attica,  but  as  each  having  a  body  of  democratical  exiles  who 
miffht  Derhaps  find  encouragement  at  Argos.  Discouraged  by  the 
SfanW^^hese  two  imponaut  aUies,  the  Corinthians  hung  back 
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from  visiting  xVrgos,  until  they  were  pnslied  forward  by  a  new  accl- 
dental  ini])ulse — the  application  of  tlie  Eleians;  who,  eagerly  embrac- 
ing tlie  new  project,  sent  envoys  lirst  to  conclude  alliiuice  with  llie 
Corinthians,  and  next  to  go  on  and  enroll  Eiis  as  an  ally  of  xVrgos. 

This  incident  so  conlirmcd  the  Corinthians  in  their  previous  echeine, 

that  they  speedily  Avc^nt  to  Aigos,  along  with  the  Chulkidiaus  of 
Thrace,  to  join  the  new  confederacy. 

The  conduct  of  Elis,  like  that  of  Mantineia,  in  thus  revolting  from 
Sparta,  had  been  dictated  by  privtite  grounds  of  quarrel,  arising  out 
of  relations  with  their  dependent  allyXepreuni.  The  Lepreates  had 
become  dependent  on  Elis  some  time  before  the  beginning  (jf  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  in  consideration  of  aid  lent  byUu;  Eleians  to 
extricate  them  from  a  dangerous  war  against  some  Aicadian  ene- 
mies. To  purchase  such  aid,  they  had  engaged  to  cede  to  tlie  Eleians 
half  their  territor}^;  ])ut  had  been  left  in  residence  and  occupation  of 
it,  under  (he  stipulation  of  paying  one  talent  yearly  as  tribute  to  the 
Olympian  Zeus — in  other  wortls,  to  the  Eleians  as  Ids  stewards. 
When  the  Peloponnesian  war  began,  and  the  Lacedamonians  began 
to  call  for  the  unpaid  service  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  generally, 
small  as  well  as  great,  against  Athens,  the  Lepreates  were,  by  the 
standing  agreement  of  the  confederacy,  exempted  for  the  time  from 
continuing  to  pay  tlieir  tribute  to  Elis.     Such  ex(  mi)ti()n  ceased  with 

the  war;  at  tiie  close  of  wldch,  Elis  became  entitled,  under  the  same 
agreement,  to  resume  the  suspended  tribute.  She  accordingly 
required  that  the  payment  should  then  be  recommenced:  but  the 
Lepreates  refused,  and  wlien  she  proceeded  to  apply  force,  threw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  b}^  whose  decision  the  Ele- 
ians themselves  at  first  agi'eed  to  abide,  liaviiig  the  general  agreement 
of  the  confederacy  decidedly  in  their  favor.  Lut  it  presently 
appeared  that  Sparta  was  more  disposed  to  carry  out  her  general  sys- 
tem of  favoring  the  autonomy  of  the  lesser  states,  than  to  enforce  the 
positive  agreement  of  the  confederacy.  Accordingly,  the  Eleians, 
accusing  her  of  unjust  bias,  renounced  her  authority  as  ai  bit  rat  or, 
and  sent  a  militar}'  force  to  occupy  Lepreum.  Nevertheless,  the 
Spartans  persisted  in  their  adjudication,  pronounced  Lepreum  to  be 
autonomous,  and  sent  a  body  of  their  own  hopliles  to  defend  it 
against  the  Eleians.  The  latter  loudly  protested  against  this  proceed- 
ing, and  denounced  the  Lacedaemonians  as  having  rol)bed  them  of 

one  of  their  dependencies,  contrary  to  that  agreement  v/hich  had 

been  adopted  by  tlie  general  confederacy  when  Ihe  Avar  began — to 
the  effect  that  each  imperiid  cit}^  should  receive  back  at  the  end  of 
the  war  all  the  dependencies  which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning,  on 
condition  of  waiving  its  title  to  tribute  and  military  service  from  them 
so  long  as  the  war  lasted.  After  fruitless  remonstrances  with 
Sparta,  the  Eleians  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  now  oiiered  of 
revolting  from  her,  and  of  joining  the  new  league  with  Corinth  and 
Argo«, 
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That  new  league,  including  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Mantineia. 
had  now  acquired  such  strength  and  coniidence,  that  the  Argeiang 
and  Corinthians  proceeded  on  a  joint  embassy  to  Tegea  to  obtam 
tlie  junction  of  that  city— seemingly  the  most  powerful  m  Pelopon- 
nesus next  to  Sparta  and  Argos.  What  grounds  they  had  for  expect- 
in-  success,  we  are  not  told.  The  mere  fact  oi  ilantmcia  having 
iomed  Argos,  seemed  likely  to  deter  Tegea,  as  the  rival  Arcaaiau 
power  front  doimr  the  same:  and  so  it  proved— for  the  Tegeanr, 
decidedly  refused  the  proposal,  not  without  strenuous  protestatioiis 
that  they  would  stand  by  Sparta  in  everything  'Ihe  Cormtmans 
were  greatly  disheartened  by  this  repulse,  which  they  had  by  no 

means  expected— having  been  so  far  misled  by  general  expressions 
of  discontent  against  Sparta  as  to  believe  that  they  could  transfer 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  confederates  to  Argos.  But  they  now 
began  to  despair  of  all  further  extension  of  Argeian  headship  and 
even  to  re^^rd  their  own  position  insecure  on  the  side  of  Athens 

xvith  Whom  they  Avere  not  at  peace,  while  by  joining  Argos  they  had 

forfeited  their  claim  upon  Sparta  and  all  her  confederacy,  including 
Boeotia  and  Megara.     In  this  embarrassment  they  betook  thenisei^^s 
to  the  Boeotians,  whom  they  again  entreated   to  join  tliem  m  the 
Arcreian  alliance:  a  request  already  once  refused,  and  not  likely  to 
be  now  granted— but  intended  to  usher  in  a  different  request  pre- 
ferred  at  the  same  time.     The  Boeotians  were  entreated  to  accompany 
the  Corinthians  to  Athens,  and  obtain  for  them  from  the  Athenians 
an  armistice  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice,  such  as  that  wliicli  they 
had  contracted  for  themselves.     In  case  of  refusal    they  were  fur- 
ther entreated  to  throw  up  their  own  agreement,  and  to  coiicUk  e  no 
.Other  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Connthiaiis.^    bo  far  tlie  Boeo- 
tians complied  as  to  go  to  Athens  with  the  Corinthians    and  back 
their  application  for  an  armistice-which  the  Athenians  decluied  to 
grant  saving  that  the  Corinthians  were  already  included  in  the  gen- 
eral peace,  if  thev  were  allies  of  Sparta.     On   reccivmg  this  answer, 
the  Corinthians  entreated  the  Bwotians,  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  obli- 
gation, to  renounce  their  own  armistice,  and  make  comnion  cause  as 
to  all  future  compact.     But  this  request  was  steadily  refused.      1  ho 
Ba^otians  maintained  their  ten  days's  armistice;  and  tlie  ^^orinthians 
were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  existing  conditions  of  peace  de  tacto, 
thout2:h  not  guaranteed  by  any  pledge  of  Athens.  ^fl^.^nt 

Mc^anwhile  the  LacedjBmonians  were  not  unmindful  «f /^^^.^^^^"J 
which  they  had  sustained  by  the  revolt  of  Mantineia  and  Mf^-  At 
the  request  of  a  partv  among  the  Parrhasii,  the  Arcadian  subjects  of 
Mantineia,  they  marbhed  under  king  Pleistoanax  into  that  terntc>r>% 
fnd  cot^tpdled^the  Mantineians  to  evacuate  the  fort  -  -^^ 
erected  within  it;  which  the  latter  were  unable  to  defend,  thougli 
they  recliid  a  body  of  Argeian  troops  to  guard  their  city  and  wei-e 
thus  enabled  to  march  their  whole  force  to  the  threatened  spot. 
SdL  iSeratlng"^^^  Arcidian  subjects  of  Mantineia,  the  Lacedx- 
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mouians  also  planted  an  additional  body  of  Helots  and  Neodamodcs 

at  Lepreuni,  as  a  defeuse  and  means  of  observation  on  ibe  frontiers 
of  Elis.  These  were  the  Brasidean  soldiers,  wliom  Klearidas  had 
now  brought  back  from  Thrace.  The  Helots  among  them  had  been 
manumitted  as  a  reward,  and  allowed  to  Reside  where  they  chose. 
But  as  they  had  imbibed  lessons  of  bravery  under  their  distinguished 
commanders,  their  presence  would  undoubtedly  be  dangerous  among 
the  serfs  of  Laconia:  hence  the  disposition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
plant  them  out.  We  may  recollect  that  not  very  long  before,  they 
Jiad  caused  2,000  of  the  most  soldierly  Helots  to  be  secretly  assassin- 
ated, witbout  any  ground  of  suspicion  against  these  victims  person- 
ally, but  simply  from  fear  of  the  wliole  body,  and  of  course  greater 

fear  of  the  bravest. 

It  was  not  only  against  danger  from  the  returning  Brasidean  Helots 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  to  guard,  but  also  against  danger  (real 
or  supposed)  from  their  own  Spartan  captives,  liberated  by  Athens  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  recent  alliance.  Tliough  the  surrender  of 
Sphakteria  had  been  unlarnishcd  by  any  real  cowardice  or  military 
incompetence,  nevertheless,  under  the  inexorable  customs  and  tone 
of  opinion  at  Sparta,  these  men  would  be  looked  upon  as  more  or 
less  degraded;  or  at  least  there  would  be  enough  to  make  them 
fancy  that  they  were  so  looked  upon,  and  thus  become  discontented. 
Some  of  them  were  already  in  the  exercise  of  various  functions, 

when  the  Ephors,  contracting  suspicions  of  their  designs,  condemned 
them  all  to  temporary  disqualification  for  any  oflicial  post;  placing 
the  whole  of  their  property  under  trust-management,  and  interdicting 
them,  like  minors,  from  every  act  either  of  purchase  or  sale.  This 
species  of  disfranchisement  lasted  for  a  considerable  time;  but  the 
sufferers  were  at  length  relieved  from  it— the  danger  being  supposed 
to  be  over.  The  nature  of  the  interdict  contirms  what  we  l^now 
directly  from  Thucydides,  tbat  many  of  these  captives  were  among 
tlie  first  and  wealthiest  families  iu  the  state;  and  the  Ephors  may 
have  apprehended  that  they  w^ould  employ  their  wealth  in  acquiring 
partisans  and  organizing  revolt  among  the  Helots.  We  have  no  facts 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  situation;  but  the  ungenerous  spirit  of 
the  regulation,  as  api)lied  to  brave  warriors  recently  come  liome  from 
a  long^imprisonment  (justly  pointed  out  by  modern  historians),  would 
not  weigh  much  with  the  Ephors  under  any  symptoms  of  public 
danger. 
Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  during  this  summer  we  hear 

nothing,  except  that  the  town  of  Skione  at  length  surrendered  to 
them  after  a  long-continued  blockade,  and  tliat  tliey  put  to  death  the 
male  population  of  military  age — selling  the  women  and  children  into 
slavery.  Tiie  odium  of  having  proposed  this  cruel  resolution  two 
years  and  a  half  before  belongs  to  Kleon ;  that  of  executii%  it,  nearly 

a  year  after  his  death,  to  the  leaders  who  succeeded  him,  and  to  his 
countrymen  generally.    The  reader  will,  however,  uow^  be  sufficiently 
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accustomed  to  the  Greek  laws  of  war  not  to  be  surprised  at  such 

treatment  against  subjects  revolted  and  reconquered.  Skione  and  its 
territory  was  made  over  to  the  Platgean  refugees.  The  native  popu- 
lation of  Delos,  also,  who  had  been  removed  from  that  sacred  spot 
during  the  preceding  year,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  too 
iin;)ure  for  the  discharge  of  the  sacerdotal  functions— were  now 
restored  to  their  island.  The  sul)sequent  defeat  at  Amphipolis  had 
created  a  belief  in  Athens  that  this  removal  had  offended  the  gods — 
under  which  impression,  confirmed  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  Athe- 
niiuis  now  show^ed  tlieir  repentance  by  restoring  tlie  Delian  exiles. 
Thev  further  lost  the  towns  of  Thyssus  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos, 
and  Mekyberna  on  the  Sithouiau  Gulf,  which  were  captured  by  the 

Ciialkidians  of  Thrace. 

Meauvvliile  the  political  relations  throughout  the  powerful  Grecian 
states  remained  all  provisional  and  undetermined.  The  alliance  still 
subsisted  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  yet  with  continual  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  that  the  prior  treaty  remained  unfulfilled. 
Tiie  members  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  were  discontented;  some 
had  seceded,  and  others  seemed  likely  to  do  the  same;  while  Argos, 
ambitious  to  supplant  Sparta,  was  trying  to  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  new  confederacy,  though  as  yet  witii  very  partial  success.  Hith- 
erto, however,  the  authorities  of  Sparta— King  Pleistoanax  as  well  as 
the  Ephors  of  the  year— had  been  sincerely  desirous  to  maintain  the 
Athenian  alliance,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  sacrifice,  and 
without  the  real  employment  of  force  against  recusants,  of  which 
they  had  merely  talked  in  order  to  amuse  the  Athenians.  Moreover, 
th(i  prodigious  advantage  which  they  had  g  uned  by  recovering  the 
prisoners,  doubtless  making  them  very  popular  at  home,  would 
attach  them  the  more  firmly  to  their  owii  measure.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  (seemingly  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October,  B.C.  421)  the  year  of  these  Ephors  expired,  and  new  Ephors 
were  nominated  for  the  ensuing  year.  Under  the  existing  state  of 
things  this  was  an  important  revolution:  for  out  of  the  five  new 
Ephors,  two  (Ivleobulus  and  Xenares)  were  decidedly  hostile  to  peace 
with  Athens,  and  the  rem  liniug  three  apparently  indifferent.  And 
we  may  here  remark  that  this  fiuctuatiou  and  instability  of  public 
policy,  \vhich  is  often  denounced  as  if  it  were  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  a  democracy,  occurs  quite  as  much  under  the  constitutional  mon- 
arciiy  of  Sparta— the  least  popular  government  in  Greece,  in  princi- 
ple and  det  lil. 

The  new  Ephors  convened  a  special  congress  at  Sparta  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  pending  differences,  at  which,  among  the  rest,  Athe- 
nian, Ba?otian,  and  Corinthian  envoys  were  all  present.  But,  after 
prolonged  debates,  no  ai)proach  was  made  to  agreement;  so  that  the 
congress  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,   when   Kleobulus  and 

Xenares,  togother  with  many  of  their  partisans,  originated,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Boeotian  and  Corinthian  deputies,  u  series  of  private 
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iindeihand  maneuvers  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Athenian  alhance. 
This  was  to  be  effected  by  briui^ing  about  a  separate  alliance  between 
Ar-os  and  Sparta,  which  the  Spartans  sincerely  desired,  and  would 
or ifsp  at  it  in  preference  (so  these  Ephors  atiinned),  c\'en  if  it  cost 
them  the  breach  of  their  new  tie  with  Athens.  The  Boeotians  were 
uraed  first  to  become  allies  of  Argos  themselves,  and  then  to  bring 
AiWs  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  But  it  was  further  essential  that 
thev  should  dve  up  Panaklmn  to  Sparta,  so  that  it  might  be  tendered 
to  the  Athenians  in  exchange  for  Pylos— for  Sparta  could  not  easily 
P'O  to  war  with  them  while  thev  remained  masters  o(  the  latter. 

Such  were  the  plans  which  Kleobulus  and  Xenares  laid  with  the 
Corinthian  and  Ba^otian  deputies,  and  which  the  latter  went  home 
prepared  to  execute.  Chance  seemed  to  favor  the  purpose  at  once: 
for  on  their  road  home  they  were  accosted  by  two  Argcians,  senators 
in  their  own  city,  who  expressed  an  earnest  anxiety  to  bring  about 
alliance  between  the  Boeotians  and  Argos.  The  Boeotian  deputies, 
warmly  encourairing  this  idea,  urged  the  Argeiuns  to  send  envoys  to 
Thebes  as  solicit^ors  of  the  alliance;  and  communicated  to  the  Btto- 

tarchs  on  their  arrival  at  liornc.  both  the  plans  laid  by  the  bpartau 

Ephors  and  the  wishes  of  these  Argcians.  The  B(rolarchs  also 
entered  heartily  into  the  entire  scheme;  receiving  the  Argeian  envoys 
with  marked  favor,  and  promisinc:,  as  soon  as  they  should  have 
obtained  the  requisite  sanction,  to  send  envoys  of  their  own  and  asK 
for  alliance  with  Argos. 

That  sanction  was  to  be  obtained  from  ^*thc  Four  Senates  of  the 
Bopotians"— bodies  of  the  constitution  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
But  they  were  usually  found  so  passive  and  acquiescent,  that  the 
Bocotarchs,  reckoning \ip()n  their  assent  as  a  matter  of  course,  even 
without  any  full  exposition  of  reasons,  laid  all  their  plans  accordingly. 
They  proposed  to  these  four  Senates  a  resolution  in  general  terms, 
empowcrin,"-  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Baotian  federation  to 
exchan^re  oaths  of  alliance  with  any  Grecian  city  which  might  be  will-/ 
inff  to  contraci  on  terms  mutually  Lenefieial.  Their  pjirlicular  oboect 
v.as  (as  they  stated)  to  form  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  Megarians 
and  Chalkidians  of  Thrace— for  mutual  defense,  and  lor  wax  as  well 
as  peace  with  others  only  bv  eonunon  consent.    To  tuis  spccitic 

Obiect  they  anti<  ipated  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Senates,  mas- 
mucli  as  their  C(nnection  with 'Corinth  had  always  been  intimate, 
while  the  position  of  the  four  parties  named  was  the  fcame— all  being 
recusants  of  the  recent  peace.  But  the  resolution  was  advisedly 
couched  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  in  order  that  it  might 
authorize  them  to  proceed  further  afterward,  and  conclude  alliance  on 
the  part  of  the  Baotians  and  Megarians  with  Argos;  that  ulterior  pur- 
pose  being  however  for  the  present  kept  back,  because  alliance  with 
Argos  Wifs  a  novelty  which  might  surprise  and  alarm  the  Senates. 
The  maneuver,  skillfully  contrived  for  entrapping  these  bodies  into 
an  approval  of  measureCs  which  tliey  never  conteniplated,  illustrates 


the  manner  in  which  an  oligarchical  executive  could  elude  the  checks 
devised  to  control  its  proceedings.  But  the  Boootarchs,  to  their  as- 
tonishment found  themselves  defeated  at  the  outset:  for  the  Senates 
w^ould  not  even  hear  of  alliance  with  Corinth— so  much  did  they  fear 
to  offend  Sparta  by  any  special  connection  with  a  city  which  had 
revolted  from  her.  Nor  did  the  C(cotarchs  think  it  safe  to  divulge 
their  conununications  with  Kleobulus  and  Xenares,  or  to  acquaint 
the  Senates  that  the  whole  plan  originated  with  a  powerfid  party  m 

Sparta  herself.  Accordingly,  under  this  formal  refusal  on  the^  part 
of  the  Senates,  no  farther  proceedings  could  be  taken.  The  Corin- 
thian and  Chalkidian  envoys  left  Thebes,  while  the  promise  of  send- 
in^r  Boeotian  envoys  to  Argos  remained  unexex3uted.        ^    _  . 

^ut  the  anti- Athenian  Ephors  at  Sparta,  though  baffled  in  their 
schemes  for  arriving  at  the  Argeian  alliance   through  the  agency  Ot 
the  Boeotians,  did  not  th;'  less  persist  in  their  views  upon  Panaktum. 
That  place— a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountainous  range  between 
Attica  and  Boeo^ia,  apparently  on  the  Boeotian  side  of  Phyle,  and  on 
or  near  the  direct  road  from  Atliens  to  Thebes  wiiich  led  through 
Phyle— bad  been  an  Athenian  possession,  until  six  months  before 
the  peace,  when  it  had  been  treacherously  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians. 
4l  special' provision  of  the  treaty   between  Athens    and  Sparta  pre- 
scribed  that  it  should  be   restored  to  Athens;  and  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  were  now  sent  on  an  express  mission  to  Ba?otia,  to  request 
frour   the  Boeotians  the  delivery  of   Panaktum   as  well  as  of  their 
Athenian  captives,  in  order  that  by  tendering;  these  to  Atliens,  she 
nii'dit  be  induced  to  surrender  Pylus.     The  Bceotinns  refused  com- 
pliance with  this  request,  except  on  condition   that  Sparta  should 
enter  into  special  alliance  with  them  as  she  had  done  with  the  Athe- 
nians.    Kow  the  Spartans  stood  pledged  by  their  covenant  with  the 
I'ltter  (either  by  its  terms  or  bv  its ■  recognized  import)  not  to  enter 
Into  any  new  alliance  without  their  consent.     But  they  were  eagerlj^ 
bent  upon  getting  possession  of  Panaktum--while  the  prospect  of 
breach  with  Athens,  far  from  being  a  deterring  motive,  was  exactly 
that  which  Kleobulus  and  Xenares  desired.     Cnder  these  feelings 
the  Lacedaemonians  consented  to  and  swore  the  special  alliance  witH 
Bceotia.     But  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  handing  over  Panaktum  for 
surrender  as  they  had   promised,  immediately  razed   the  fortress  to 
theoTound-  under  pretense  of  some  ancient  oaths   v.liich   had  oeen 
exchanired  between  their  ancestors  and  the  Athenians,  to  the  eltect 
that   the  district  round  ii   sliould  always  remain  without  resident 
inhabitants— as  a  neutnd  >t:-ip  of  borderland,  and  under  common 

i"\o  ct  ure 

These  neo-Otiations,  after  having  been  in  progress  tln-ou-hout  the 
winder  endc^d  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  alliance  and  the  destruc^ 
tion  of' Panaktum  at  the  beginning  of  spring  or  about  the  middle  of 
March  And  while  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors  thus  secniea  to  be 
C'uryin"-  their  point  on  the  side  of  Boeotia,  they  were  agreeably  siir- 
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prised  by  an  unexpected  encourngement  to  their  views  from  another 
quarter.  An  embassy  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Argos,  to  solicit 
renewal  of  the  peace  just  expiring.  Tiie  Argeians  found  that  they 
made  no  progress  in  the  enlargement  of  their  newly-formed  confed 
eracy,  w^hile  their  recent  disappointment  with  the  Boeotians  made 
them  despair  of  realizing  their  ambitious  projects  of  I'eloponncsian 
headship.  But  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  con- 
cluded a  separate  alhance  with  the  Ba'otians,  and  that  Panaktum 
had  been  razed,  their  disappointment  was  converted  into  positive 
alarm  for  the  fuiiu'c.     Naturally  infciring  that  this  new  alliance 

\vould  not  have  been  concluded  except  in  concert  with  Athens,  they 
interpreted  the  whole  proceeding  as  indicating  that  Sparta  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Boeotians  to  accept  the  peace  with  Athens— the 
destruction  of  Panaktum  being  conceived  as  a  compromise  to  obvi- 
ate disputes  respecting  possession.  Under  such  a  persuasion— no 
way  unreasonablG  in  itself,  when  the  two  contracting  governments, 
both  oligarchical  and  both  secret,  furnished  no  colhiteral  evidence  to 
explain  their  real  intent— the  Argeians  saw  themselves  excluded 
from  alliance  not  merely  with  Bootia,  Sparta,  and  Tegea,  but  also 
with  Athens;  which  latter  city  they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a  sure 
resort  in  case  of  hostility  with  Sparta.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
they  dispatched  Eustrophus  and  ^son — two  Argeians  much  es- 
teemed at  Sparta,  and  perhajis  pi-oxeni  of  that  city — to  press  for  a 
renewal  of  their  expiring  truce  with  the  Spartans,  and  to  obtain  the 
best  terms  they  could. 

To  the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors  this  application  was  eminently 
acceptable— the  very  event  which  they  had  been  maneuvering  under- 
hand to  bring  about.  Negotiations  were  opened,  in  wiiicli  the  Arge- 
ian  envoys  at  first  proposed  that  the  disputed  possession  of  Thyrea 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  But  they  found  their  dcmand'met 
by  a  peremptory  negative— the  Laceda^nionians  refusing  to  enter 
upon  such  a  discussion,  and  insisting  upon  simple  renewal  of  the 
peace  now  at  an  end.  At  last  the  Argeian  envoys,  eagerly  bent 
ui)on  keeping  the  question  respecting  Thyrea  open  in  some  way  or 
gther,  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  assent  to  the  following 
lingular  agreement.  Peace  was  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  for  fifty  years;  but  if  at  any  moment  within  that  interval, 

excluding  either  periods  of  epidemic  or  periods  of  war,  it  should  suit 

the  views  of  either  party  to  provoke  a  com  hat  by  chosen  champions 
of  equal  number  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  right  to  Thyrea, 
there  was  to  be  full  liberty  of  doing  so;  the  combat  to  take  place 
wiihin  the  territory  of  Thyrea  itself,  and  the  victors  to  be  inter- 
dicted from  pursuing  the  vanquished  beyond  the  undisputed  border 
of  either  territory.  It  will  be  recollected,  that,  about  120  years 
before  this  date,  there  had  been  a  combat  of  this  sort  by  300  diam- 
pions  on  each  side,  in  which,  after  desj^erate  valor  on  both  sides, 
tiie  victory  as  well  as  the  disputed  right  still  remained  undetermined! 
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The  proposition  made  by  the  Argeians  was  a  revival  of  this  old 
practice  of  judicial  combat:  nevertheless,  ^ch  w^as  the  alteration 
which  the  Greek  mind  had  undergone  during  the  interval,  that  it 
now  appcTircd  a  perfect  absurdity — even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lacedtie- 
monIan>.  the  most  old-fashioned  people  in  Gi'oeee.  Yet  since  they 
hazarded  nothing,  practically,  by  so  vague  a  concession,  and  were 
Kupremelv  anxious  to  make  their  relations  smooth  with  Argos,  in 
eontem-.htion  of  a  breach  with  Athens,  they  at  last  agreed  to  the 
conditi/)!!,  drew  up  the  treaty,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
envoys;  to  carry  back  to  Argos.  Formal  acceptance  and  ratification, 
by  the.  Argeian  public  assembly,  was  necessary  to  give  it  validity  : 
should  tins  be  granted,  the  envoys  were  invited  to  return  to  Sparta 
at  the  IVsiival  of  the  Ilyakinthia,  and  there  go  through  the  solemnity 

of  the  oa'lis. 

Amidst  such  strange  crossing  of  purposes  and  interests,  the  Spar- 
tan Ephr.rs  seemed  now  to  have  carried  all  their  points— friendship 
with  Ar'.os,  breach  with  Athens,  and  yet  the  means  (through  tlie 
possession  of  Panaktum)  of  procuring  from  Athens  the  cession  of 
Pylus.  But  they  were  not  yet  on  firm  groiuul.  For  when  their 
deputies,  Andromedes  and  two  colleagues,  arrived  in  Boeotia  for  the 
purpose  of  going  on  to  Athens  and  prosecuting  the  negotiations 
about  Panaktum  (at  the  time  when  Eustrophus  and  ^^son  were  car- 
rying on  their  negotiation  at  Sparta),  tliey  discovered  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Boeotians,  instead  of  performing  their  promise  to  hand 
over  Panaktum,  had  razed  it  to  the  ground.  This  was  a  serious 
blow  to  their  chance  of  success  at  Athens:  nevertheless  Andromedes 

proceeded  thither,  taking  with  him  all  the  Athenian  captives  ia 

Boeotia.  These  he  restored  at  Athens,  at  the  same  time  announcing 
the  demolition  of  Panaktum  as  a  fact:  Panaktum  as  well  as  the 
prisoners  were  thus  restored  (he  pretended)— for  the  Athenians  would 
not  now  find  a  single  enemy  in  the  place:  and  he  claimed  the  cession 
of  Pylus  in  exchange. 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  final  term  of  Athenian  compliance  had 
been  reached.  It  w^as  probably  on  this  occasion  that  tlie  separate 
alliance  concluthnl  between  Sparta  and  the  Boeotians  first  becai^e 
discovered  at  A  Miens;  since  not  only  were  the  proceedings  of  these 
oligarchical  governments  habitually *^secret,  but  there  was  a  peculiar 
motive  for  kecjing  such  alliance  concealed  until  the  discussion  about 
Panaktum  and  Pylus  had  l>een  brought  to  a  close.  Both  the  alli- 
ance ami  the  demolition  of  Panaktum  excited  among  the  Athenians 
the  strongest  marks  of  disgust  and  anger;  aggravated  probably 
rather  than  softened  by  the  quibble  of  Andromedes— that  demolition 
of  the  fort,  bci-ig  tantamount  to  restitution  and  precluding  any  further 
tenancy  by  the  enemy,  was  a  substantial  satisfaction  of  the  treaty; 
and  aggravated  still  further  by  the  recollection  of  all  the  other 
unperfm-med  items  in  the  treaty.  A  whole  year  had  now  elapsed 
amidst  frequent  notes  and  protocols  (to  employ  a  modern  phrase): 
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nevertheless  not  one  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  Atlien<!  had  vp* 
been  executed  (oxx-ei.t  tiie  restitution  of  her  captives  sel^intiv  iot" 

many  .„  nun>ber)-xvl;ile  she  on   her  side  Imd  inade  to  Sia  Uu 

capital  cession  (,a  which  almost  everything  hin"ed      A  lonj  trniM 

of  accumulated  indignation,  brought  to  a  head 'by  thit  Son  o 

Andromedes,  discharged  itself  in  the  harshest  disnisal  and  rXki 

of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  'luukc 

.    ^^''^".  .^^ikias.  Ladies,  and  the  other  leading  Athenians  to  who.se 

improvident  faci  iiy  and  misjudgment   the  "mbarraisment  of  the 

moinent  was  owing,  were  probably   not  much  behi  d  tl  e  i^ne  d 

public  in  exclamation  against  Spartan  perlidy_if  it  were  o n  v 

divert  attention  from  their  ow,/  mistake.      llut  there  was  one  of 

hem-Alkibuulcs  son  of  KI(iuia.s-vvl)o  took  this  opportunity  of  put 

tmg  „m.self  at  the  head  of  iiic  vehement  anti-Laconian  sentin  cm  t 

^.h.ch  now  agitated  the  Ekklcsia,   and  giving  to  it  a  sulirtanlive 

The  present  is  the  first  occasion  on  whioli  we  hear  of  this  rem-rk- 
able  ..an  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  lif^  He  wTnow 
about  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  years  ol.l,  which  in  Greece  w-ascousH 
cred  an  early  age  for  a  man  to  exercise  importanTcommVnd  Put 
HK-h  was  the  splendor,  wealth,  and  antiquity  of  Irs  familv  of%5MkM 
Imcage  through  the  heroes  Eurysakes  aud  Aiax-an  1  Kh  L^ft^c 
of  tha    lineage  upon  the  democratical  puli  ic  of  Atluns-that  1  e 

eppcdsp«.,hiv  and  easily  imo  a  CODS Jicuoi.s  Station.    Be  Sn  ' 

al=,o  .li,-«„oi,  l„H  motlicr  Deinomaclie  totliegens  of  the  Alkniajran  V 
le  was  related  to  Perikles,  who  became  i.i.s°  guardian  w  en  he  ^ns 
fr  t,""  T?['-''-"  "t   «^o»t   «^e  yt'ars  old.    along  with  1   s  you,r^er 

siain  at  the  battle  of  Koroneia,  having  already  served  with  honor  in 
a  trireme  of  his  own  at  the  sea-fight  of  Arteniisiunl  agaii  st  thi  Per 

Ann-  ^  ^'""' '"'  V"''^  "^'"''^  ^^"'y'^l'-i  ^^-as  provided^for  t^,e  voung 
Alkil^ades  and  a  slave  named  Zopyrus  chosen  by  his  di.slin-uisl  ed 
guardian     o  watch   over  him.     But  even  his  boyhood  was'utSrv 
ungovernable  and  Athens  ^vas  full  of  his  freaks  and  enorn  kies^ 
to  the  unavailing  regret  of  Perikles  and  his  brother  Arinhron      H  8 
violent  passions,  love  of  eujoymcnt,  ambition  of  pre-eminence    aiid 
nsolcnoe  toward  others,  were  manif,.sted  at  an  early  age^nd  never 
deserted   him  throughout  his  life.      His  finished  bcaiTy  of  person 
both  as  boy,  youih,  and  mature  man,  caused  him  to  be  much  n m 
after  by  women-and  even  by  women  of  generally  resermi  habits 
Moreover,  even  before  the  age  wlieu  sueh  teniptutbns  were  usuallv 
presented,  the  beauty  of  his  earlier  youth,  while  going  through  tl^ 
ordinary  gymnastic  training,  procured  foi-  him  assiduous  cafesses 
compliments,  and  solicitations  of  every  sort,  from  the  leading  Athe- 
nians who  frequented   the  public  patestra.     These  men   nf  t  onlv 
endured  h.s  petulance,  but  were  even  flattered  when  Iw  woSld  col 
descend  to  bestow  it  upon  them.     Amids.  such  univer  a'  admh-aUou 
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and  indulgence— amidst   corrupting  influences  exercised  from  so 

many  quarters  and  from  so  early  an  age,  combined  witli  great  wealth 
aud  the  highest  position— it  was  not  likely  that  either  self-restraint  or 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  otliers  would  ever  acquire  development  in 
the  mind  of  A]kil)iades.  The  anecdotes  which  fill  his  biography 
reveal  the  utter  absence  of  both  these  constituent  elements  of  Inoral- 
ity;  and  though,  in  regard  to  the  particular  stories,  allowance  must 
doubtless  be  made  for  scandal  and  exaggeration,  yet  the  general  t3^pe 
of  character  stands  plainly  marked  and  sufficiently  established  in  all. 
A  dissolute  life,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure  in  all  its 
forms,  is  what  we  might  naturally  expect  from  a  young  man  so  cir- 
cumstanced, and  it  appears  that  with  him  these  tastes  were  indulged 

with  an  offensive  publicity  which  destroyed  the  comfort  of  his  Wife 
Hipparcte,  daughter  of  Ilipponikus  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Delium.  She  had  brought  him  a  large  dowry  of  ten  talents:  when 
she  sought  a  divorce,  as  the  law  of  Athens  permitted,  Alkibiades  vio- 
lently interposed  to  prevent  her  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  and  brought  her  back  by  force  to  his  house  even  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  magistrate.  It  is  this  violence  of  selfish  passion,  and 
reckless  disregard  of  social  obligation  towards  every  one,  which 
forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Alkibiades.  He  strikes  the 
sclioolmaster  whose  house  he  liappens  to  find  unprovided  with  a  copy 
of  Ilomer— he  strikes  Taureas,  a  rival  choregus,  in  the  public  theater, 

while   the  representation   is  going  on — he  strikes  Hipponikus  (who 
afterward  became  his  father-in-law),  out  of  a  wager  of  mere  w^anton- 
ness,  afterward  appeasing  him  by  an  ample  apology— he  protects  the 
Thasian  poet  Hegemon,  against  wlioin  an  indictment  had  been  form- 
ally lodged  before  the  arclion,  by  effacing  it  with  his  own  hand  from 
the  list  put  up  in  the  public  edifice,  called  Metroon;  defving  both 
magistrate  and  accuser  to  press  the  cause  on  for  trial.     Nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  injured  person  ever  dared  to  bring  Alkibiades  to 
trial  before  the  dikastery,  though  we  read  with  amazement  the  tissue 
of  lawlessness  which  marked  his  private  life— a  combination  of  inso- 
lence and  ostentation  with  occasional  mean  deceit  wdicn  it  suited  his 
purpose.     But  amid   the   perfect   le.o:al,  judicial,    and  constitutional 
equality,  which  reigned  among  the  citizens  of  Athens,  there  still  re- 
mained great  social  inequalities  between  one    man  and  another, 
handed  down  from  the  times  preceding  the  democracy:  inequalities 
which  the  democratical  institutions  limited  in  their  practical    mis- 
chiefs, but  never  either  effaced  or  discredited— and  which  were  re- 
cognized as  modifying  elements  in  the  current,  unconscious  vein  of 
sentiment  and  criticism,  by  those  whom  they  injured  as  well  as  by 
those  whom  tiiey  favored.     In  the  speech  which  Tlmcydides  ascribes 
to  Alkibiades  before  the  Athenian  ])ublic  assembly,  we  find  the  inso- 
lence of  wealth  and  high  social  position  not  only  admitted  as  a  fact, 
but  vindicated  as  a  just  morality;  and  the  history  of  his  life,  as  well 
as  many  other  facts  in  Athenian  society,  bhow  that  if  not  approved, 
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it  was  at  least  tolerated  in  practice  to  a  serious  extent,  in  spite  of  the 
restraints  of  the  democraey. 

Amid  such  unprincipled  exorbitances  of  behavior,  Alkibiades  stood 
distinguished  for  personal  bravery.  He  served  as  a  lioplite  in  the 
army  under  Phormion  at  the  siege  of  PoticUea  in  482  B.C.  Tliough 
then  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  among  the  most  forward 
soldiers  in  tlie  battle,  received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  in  <rrcat  dan- 
ger; owing  his  life  only  to  the  exertions  of  Sokrates,  wlio'servcd  iu 

the  ranks  along  with  him.  Eight  years  afterward,  Alkibiades  also 
served  with  credit  in  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Deliiim,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  requiting  his  obligation  toSdkrates  by  proteetini;'him 
against  the  Ba^otian  pursuers.  As  a  rich  youns:  man,  also,  choregy 
and  trierarchy  became  incumbent  upon  him:  ex]iensive  duties,  which 
(as  we  might  expect)  he  discharged  not  merely  with  sufficiency,  but 

with  ostentation.  In  fact  expenditure  of  this  sort,  though  compul- 
sory up  to  a  certain  point  upon  all  lich  men,  was  so  fully  repaid,  to 
«all  those  who  had  the  least  ambition,  in  the  shape  of  popnlarity  and 
influence,  that  most  of  them  spontaneously  went  beyond  the  re(piisite 
minimum  for  the  purpose  of  showing  themselves  olT.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  Alkibiades  In  public  life  is  said  to  have  been  as  a  donor, 
for  some  special  purpose,  in  the  Ekklesia,  when  various  citizens  were 
handing  in  their  contributions:  and  the  loud  applause  which  his  sub- 
scription provoked  was  at  that  time  so  novel  and  exciting  to  him, 
that  he  suffered  a  tame  quail  which  he  carried  in  his  bosom  to  es- 
cape.    This  incident  excited  mirth  and  symi)athy  among  the  citizens 

present:  the  bird  was  caught  and  restored  to  him  by  Antiochus,  who 
from  that  time  forward  acquired  his  favor,  and  in  after  days  became 
his  pilot  and  contidential  lieutenant. 

To  a  young  man  like  Alkibiades,  thirsting  for  power  and  pre-emi- 
nence, a  certain  measure  of  rhetorical  facility  and  persuasive  power 
was  indispensable.  With  a  view  to  this  acquisition,  he  frequented 
the  society  of  various  sophistical  and  rhetorical  teachers— Prodikus, 
Protagoras,  and  others;  but  most  of  all,  that  of  8okrates.  His  inti- 
macy with  Sokratc^s  has  become  celel)rated  on  many  grounds,  and  is 
commemorated  both  by  Plato  and  Xenophq^,  though  unfortunately 
with  less  instruction  than  we  coidd  desire.  |We  may  readily  believe 
Xenophon,  when  he  tells  us  that  Alkibiades  (like  the  oliuarchical 
Kritias,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter)  was  attracted 
to  Sokrates  by  his  unrivalled  skill  of  dialectical  conversation— his 
suggestive  inlluence  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  in  elicitinc:  new 
thoughts  and  combinations— his  mastery  of  apposite  and  homely  il- 
lustrations—his power  of  seeing  far  beforehand  the  end  of  a  long 

cross-examination — his  irojiical  affectation  of  ignorance,  whereby  the 
humiliation  of  opponents  was  rendered  only  the  more  complete,  wdien 
they  Avere  convicted  of  inconsistency  and*  contradiction  out  of  their 
own  answers.  The  exhibitions  of  such  ingenuity  were  in  themselves 
highly  interesting,  and  stimulating  to  the  mental  activity  of  listeners, 
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while  the  faculty  itself  was  one  of  peculiar  value  to  those  who  pro- 
posed to  take  the  lead  in  public  debate;  with  w^hich  view  both  these 
an.ibitious  young  men  tried  to  catch  the  knack  of  Sokratcs,  and  to 

copy  his  formidable  strinii;  of  interrogations.  Botii  of  them  doubt- 
less involuntarily  respected  the  poor,  self-suihcing,  honest,  temperate, 
and  brave  citizen,  in  whom  this  eminent  talent  resided;  especially 
Alkibiades,  who  not  only  ow^ed  his  life  to  the  generous  valor  of  Sok- 
ratcs at  PotidsL^a,  but  had  also  learnt  m  that  service  to  admire  the 
irou  physical  frame  of  the  philosopher  in  his  armor,  enduring  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  hardship.  But  wc  are  not  to  suppose  that  either  of 
them  came  to  Sokrates  with  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  obeying  his 
precepts  on  matters  of  duty,  or  receiving  from  him  a  new  plan  of 
life.  ^  They  came  partly  to  gratify  an  intellectual  appetite,  partly  to 
acquire  a  stock  of  \vords  and  ideas,  with  facility  of  argumentative 
handling,  suitable  for  their  after-purpose  as  public  speakers.  Sub- 
jects moral,  political,  and  intellectual,  served  as  the  theme  sometimes 
of  discourse,  sometimes  of  discussion,  in  the  society  of  all  these 
sophists— Prodikus,  and  Protagoras  not  less  than  Sokratcs;  for  in  the 
Athenian  sense  of  the  word,  Sokratcs  was  a  sophist  as  well  as  the 

Others:  and  to  the  rich  youths  of  Athens,  like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias, 

such  society  was  liigbly  useful.  It  imparted  a  nobler  aim  to  their 
ambition,  including  mental  accomplishments  as  well  as  political  suc- 
cess: it  enlarged  the  range  of  their  understandings,  and  opened  to 
them  as  ample  a  vein  of  literature  and  criticism  as  the  age  afforded; 
it  accustomed  them  to  canvass  human  conduct,  with  the  causes  and 
obstructions  of  human  well-being,  both  public  and  private:— it  even 
suggested  to  them  indirectly  lessons  of  duty  and  prudence  from 
which  their  social  position  tended  to  estrange  them,  and  which  they 
would  hardly  have  submitted  to  hear  except  from  the  lips  of  one 
whom  they  intellectually  admired.  In  learning  to  talk,  they  were 
forced  to  learn  more  or  less  to  think,  and  familianzed  witli  the  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  error:  nor  would  an  eloquent  lecturer  fail  to 
enlist  their  feelings  in  the  great  topics  of  morals  and  politics.  Their 
thirst  for  mental  stimulus  and  rhetorical  accomplishments  had  tims, 
as  far  as  it  went,  a  moralizing  elfect,  though  this  was  rarely  their 
purpose  in  the  pursuit. 

Alkibiades,  full  of  impulse  and  ambition  of  every  kind,  enjoj^ed 

the  conversation  of  all  the  emijient  talkers  and  lecturers  to  be  found  .^ 
in  Athens,  that  of  Sokratcs  most  of  all  and  most  frequently.  Tiiel 
philosopher  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  doubtless' lost  no 
opportunity  of  inculcating  on  him  salutary  lessons,  as  far  as  could 
be  done  witlTout  disgusting  the  pride  of  a  haughty  and  spoilt  youth 
who  was  looking  forward  to  the  celebrity  of  public  Hfe.  But  un- 
happily his  lessons  never  produced  any  seiious  effect,  and  ultimately 
became  even  distasteful  to  the  pupil.  The  whole  life  of  Alkibiades 
attests  how  faintly  the  sentiment  of  obligation,  public  or  private, 
ever  got  footing  in  his  mind— how  much  the  ends  which  he  pursued 
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were  dictated  by  overbearing  vanity  and  love  of  aggrandizement. 
In  the  latei-^part  of  life,  Sokrates  was  marked  or.t  to  i)ubli(;  haired  by 
Ms  enem'ies,  as  having  been  the  teacher  of  Alkibiades  and  Kritias. 
And  if  we  could  be  so  unjust  as  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the 
teacher  by  that  of  these  two  pupils,  we  yhould  certainly  rank  him 

among  the  worst  of  the  Atlieniun  sophists. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two,  the  earliest  at  which  it  was 
permitted  to  look  forw^ard  to  an   ascendent  position  in  public  life, 
Alkibiades  came  forward  with  a  reputation  stained  by  private  enor- 
Xnities,  and  with  a  number  of  enemies  created  by  his  insolent  de- 
metinor.    But  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  stepping  into  that  posi- 
tion to  Avhich  his  rank,  connections,  and  club-partisans,  allordcd  him 
introduction;  nor  was  he  slow  in  displaying  his  extraordinary  energy, 
decision,  and  capacity  of  command.     1  lom  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  eventful  political  life,  he  showed  a  combination  of  boldness  iu 
design,  resource  in  (ontrivance,  and  vigor  in  execution— not^  sur- 
passed by  any  one   of  his  contcmj)orary    Greeks:  and   v»-hat   distin- 
guished him  from  all,  was  his  extraordinary  flexibility  of  character, 
and  consummate  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  habits,  new  ne- 
cessities, and  new  persons,  whenever  circumstances  required.     Like 
Themistokles— whom  he  resembled  as  well  in  id)ility  and  vigor  as  in 
want  of  public  principle- and  in  reckle^s^ness  about 'means— Alkibi- 
ades was  essentially  a*man  of  action.     Eloquence  was  in  him  a  sec- 
ondary quality  subordintite  to  action ;  and  though  he  possessed  enough 
of  it  for  his  purposes,  his  speeches  were  distinguished  only  for  per- 
tinence of  matter,  often  imperfectly  expressed,  at  least  according  to 
the  high  standard  of  Athens.     But  his  career  ali'ords  a  m.emorable 
example  of  splendid  qualities  both  for  action  and  command,  ruined 
and  turned  into  instruments  of  mischief  by  the  utter  want  of  moral- 
ity, public  and  private.     A  strong  tide  of  individual  hatred  was  thus 
roused  against  him,  as  well  from  meddling  citizens  whom  he  had  in- 
sulted, as  from  rich  men  whom  his  ruinous  ostentation  outshone. 
For  his  exorbitant  voluntary  expenditure  in  the  public  lestivals, 
transcending  the  largest  measure  of  private  fortune,  satisfied  discern- 
ing men  that  he  would  reimburse  himiSelf  l)y  plundering  the  public, 
and  even,  if  op])ortunity  offered,  by  overthi'owing  the  constitution  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens.    He  never  inspired  confidence  or  esteem  to  any  one;  and  soon- 
er or  later,  anionp:  a  public  like  that  of  Athens,  so  Uiuch  accumulated 
odium  arid  suspicion  \vas  sure  to  bring  a  public  man  to  ruin,  in  spite 
of  the  strongest  admiration  for  his  capacity.     He  was  always  the  ob- 
ject of  very  contlicting  sentiments:  "the  Athenians  cksired  him, 
hated  him.   but  still  wished  to  have  him" — was  said  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  by  a  contemporary  poet— while  we  find  also  another 

pithy  precept  delivered  in  regard  to  liim — "You  ought  not  to  keep  a 
lion's  whelp  in  your  city  at  all;  but  if  you  choose  to  keep  him,  you 
must  submit  yourself  to  his  behavior."    Athens  had  to  feel  the  force 
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of  hist?nergy,  as  an  exile  and  enemy;  but  the  great  harm  wdiich  he 
did  to  her  was,  in  his  capacity  of  adviser — awakening  in  his  country- 
men the  same  thirst  for  showy,  rapacious,  uncertain  perilous  aggran- 
dizement which  dictated  his  own  personal  actions. 

Mentioning  Alkibiades  now  for  the  tirst  time,  I  have  somewhat 

anticipated  on  future  chapters,  in  order  to  present  a  general  idea  of 
his  character,  hereafter  to  be  illustrated.  But  at  the  moment  which 
we  have  now  reached  (March,  420  B.C.)  the  lion's  wrelp  was  yet 
young,  and  had  neither  acquired  his  entire  strength,  nor  disclosed 
his  full-grown  claws. 

He  began  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  party  leader,  seemingly  not 
long  before  the  peace  of  Nikias.  The  political  traditions  hereditary 
in  his  family,  as  in  that  of  his  relation  Perikles,  were  democratical: 
his  grandfather  Alkibiades  had  been  vehement  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Peisistratids,  and  had  even  afterward  publicly  renounced  an  es- 
tablished connection  of  hospitality  with  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment, from  strong  antipathy  to  them  on  political  grounds.  But  Al- 
kibiades himself,  in  commencing  political  life,  departed  from  this 
family  tradition,  and  presented  himself  as  a  partisan  of  oligarchical 
and  philo-Laconian  sentiment — doubtless  far  more  consonant  to  his 
natural  temper  than  the  democratical.  He  thus  started  in  the  same 
general  party  with  Nikias,  and  with  Thessalus  son  of  Kimon,  who 
afterward  became  his  bitter  opponents.  And  it  was  in  part  proba- 
bly to  put  himself  on  a  par  with  them,  that  he  took  the  marked  step 
of  trying  to  revive  the  ancient  family  tie  of  hospitality  with  Sparta, 
which  his  grandfather  had  broken  off. 

To  promote  this  object,  he  displayed  peculiar  solicitude  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  Spartan  captives,  durino;  their  detention  at 
Athens.  Many  of  them  being  of  high  family  at  Sparta,  he  naturally 
calculated  upon  their  gratitude,  as  well  as  upon  the  favorable  sym- 
pathies  of  their  countrymen,  whenever  they  should  be  restored.  Ho 
advocated  both  the  peace  and  the  alliance  with  Si)arta,  and  the  re- 
storation of  her  captives.  Indeed  he  not  only  advocated  these  meas- 
ures, but  tendered  his  services,  and  was  eager  to  be  employed,  as  the 
agent  of  Sparta,  for  carrying  them  through  at  Athens.  From  such 
selfish  hopes  in  regard  to  Sparta,  and  especially  from  the  expectation 
.,  of  acquiring,  through  the  agency  of  the  restored  captives,  the  title  of 
^t  Proxenus  of  Spai'ta — Alkibiades  thus  became  a  partisan  of  the  blind 
and  gratuitous  pliilo-Laconian  concessions  of  Nikins.  But  the  cap- 
tives on  their  return  were  either  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  carry  the 
point  which  he  wished:  while  the  authorities  at  Sparta  rejected  all 
his  advances — not  without  a  contemptuous  sneer  at  the  idea  of  con- 
fiding nuportant  political  interests  to  the  care  of  a  youth  chieily 
known  for  ostentation,  profligacy,  and  insolence.    That  the  Spartans 

should  thus  judge,  is  no  way  astonishing,  considering  their  extreme 
reverence  both  for  old  age  and  for  strict  discipli  le.  They  natTirally 
preferred  Nikias  and  Laches,  whose  prudence  would  commend,  if  it 
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did  not  originally  suggest,  tlieir  mistrust  of  the  new:  claimant.  Nor 
luid  Alklbindes  yet  jsliown  the  mighty  movement  of  which  lie  was 
CcijKiblc.  Bvit  this  (orUcniptuoiis  refusal  from  the  Spartans  stung 
him  so  to  the  quick,  lliat,  nuikiug  an  entire  revolution  in  his  political 
course,  he  inaiiediately  threw  himself  into  anti-Laconian  polities 
with  an  energy  and  ability  which  he  was  not  before  known  to  pos- 
sess. 

The  moment  was  favorable,  since  the  recent  death  of  Kleon,  for  a 
new^  political  leader  to  espouse  this  side;  and  was  rendered  still  more 
favorable  hv  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  JNIonth  after  month 
passed,  remonstrance  after  remonstrance  w^as  addressed,  yet  not  one 
of  the  restitutions  prescribed  by  the  treaty  in  favor  of  Atliens  had 

yet  been  aceoinplished.    Alkibiades  had  therefore  ample  pretext  for 

altering  bis  tone  respecting  the  Sptirtans — and  for  denouncing  ibeni 
as  deceiveis  who  h<id  broken  their  solemn  OMths,  abusing  the  gener- 
ous confidence  of  Athens.  Under  his  present  antipathies,  his  atten- 
tion naturally  tinned  to  Argos,  in  which  city  he  possessed  some 
powerfid  fri(  nds  and  family  guests.  The  condition  of  that  city,  dis- 
engaged by  the  expiration  of  the  peace  with  Sparta,  opened  a'y^ossi- 
bility  of  connection  with  Athens — a  policy  now^  strongly  recommended 
by  Alkibiades,  who  insisted  that  Bparta  was  playing  false  with  the 
Athenians,  merely  in  order  to  keep  their  hands  tied  until  she  had 
attacked  and  )/Ut  down  Argos  separately.  This  part icidar  argument 
had  less  force  when  it  was  seen  that  Argos  acquiicd  new  and  power- 
ful allies — ^laiitineia.  Elis,  and  Corinth;  but  on  the  other  haiid,  such 
acquisition  rendered  Argos  positively  more  valuable  as  an  ally  to  the 
Athenians. 

It  was  not  so  much  how^ever  the  inclination  toward  Argos,  but  the 
growing  wrath  against  S]")arta,  which  furthered  the  philo-Argeian 
plans  of  Alkibiades.     And  when  the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  Andro- 

medes  arrived  at  Atliens  from  Bceotia,  tendering  to  the  Athenians  the 
mere  ruins  of  Panaktum  in  exchange  for  Pylue, — when  it  further 
became  known  tlial  the  Spartans  had  already  concluded  a  special  alli- 
ance with  the  Ba'Otians  without  consulting  Athens — the  unmeasured 
expression  of  dis])leasure  in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  showed  Alkibiades 
that  the  time  was  now  come  for  brin^ini^  on  a  substantive  decision. 

While  he  lent  his  own  voice  to  strengthen  the  discontent  against 
Sparta,  he  at  the  same  time  dispatched  a  private  intimation  to  his 
correspondents  at  Argos,  exhorting  them,  under  assurances  of  success 
and  promise  of  his  own  strenuous  aid,  to  send  without  delay  an 'em- 
bassy to  Athens  in  conjunction  with  the  Mantineians  and  Eleians, 
requesting  to  be  admitted  as  Athenian  allies.  The  Argeians  received 
this  intimation  at  the  very  moment  when  their  citizens  Eustrophus 
and  ^son  were  negotiatiiig  at  Sparta  for  the  renewal  of  the  peace; 
having  been  sent  thither  under  great  uneasiness  lest  Argos  should  be 
left  without  allies,  to  contend  single-handed  against  tlie  Laeeda3mo- 

niaus.    But  no  sooner  w^aa  the  unexpected  chance  held  out  to  them 
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of  alliance  with  Athens— a  former  friend,  a  democracy  like  their 
own  an  imperial  state  at  sea,  yet  not  interfering  with  their  own  pri- 
macy in  Peloponnesus— than  they  became  careless  of  Eustrophus  and 
^son  and  dispatched  forthwith  to  Athens  the  embassy  advised.  It 
was  a'ioint  embassy,  Argeian,  Eleian  and  ]\Iantineian.  The  alliance 
between  these  three  cities  had  already  been  rendered  more  intimate, 
by  a  second  treaty  concluded  since  that  treaty  to  which  Corinth  was 

a*]>arly though  Corinth  had  refused  all  concern  in  the  second. 

But  the  Spartans  had  been  already  alarmed  by  the  harsh  repulse  of 
their  envoy  Andromedes,  and  probably  warned  by  reports  from 
Nikias  and  their  other  Athenian  friends  of  the  crisis  impenduig 
respectiiio-  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos.     Accordingly  they 

sent  off  without  a  moment's  delay  three  citizens  extremely  popular  at 

Athens— Philocharidas,  Leon,  and  Endius;  with  full  powers  to  settle 
all  matters  of  difference.  The  envoys  were  instructed  to  deprecate 
all  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos— to  explain  that  the  alliance  of 
Sparta  with  Boeotia  had  been  concluded  without  any  purpose  or  pos- 
sibility of  evil  to  Athens- and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  the  demand 
that  Pylus  should  be  restored  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  demolished 
Panaktum  Such  was  still  the  coniidence  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  strength  of  assent  at  Athens,  that  they  did  not  yet  despair  of 
obtaining  an  affirmative,  even  to  this  very  unequal  ])ropositiom  And 
w^hen  the  three  envoys,  under  the  introduction  and  advice  of  Isikias, 

had  their  first  interview  with  the  Athenian  senate,  prcpaiatory  to  an 

audience  bofore  the  public  assembly,  the  impression  which  they 
made  on  stating  that  they  came  with  full  powers  of  settlement,  w^as 
hio-hly  favorable.  It  was  indeed  so  favorable,  that  Alkibiades  became 
alarmed  lest,  if  they  made  the  same  statement  in  the  public  assembly, 
holdin"'  out  the  prospect  of  some  trijiiiig  concessions,  tlie  philo-Laco- 
nian  party  might  determine  public  feeling  to  accept  a  compromise, 
and  thus  preclude  all  idea  of  allian('e  with  Argos. 

To  obviate  such  a  defeat  of  his  plans,  he  resorted  to  a  singular 
mana?uver  One  of  the  LacedcPmonian  envoys,  Enduis,  was  his  pri- 
vate guest,  by  an  ancient  and  particidar  intimacy  subsisting  between 
their  two  families.     This  probably  assisted  in  procuring  lor  him  a 

secret  interview  with  the  envoys,  and  enabled  hini  to  address  them 
with  o-reater  effect,  on  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  public 
assemblv,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Nikias.  lie  accosted  them 
in  the  tone  of  a  friend  of  Sparta,  anxious  that  their  proposition  should 
succeed;  but  he  intimated  that  they  would  find  the  public  assembly 
turbulent  and  angry,  very  dilferent  from  the  tranquil  denK-anor  ot  the 
senate-  so  that  if  they  proclaimed  themselves  to  have  come  witli  tull 
powers  of  settlement,  the  people  would  burst  out  with  iury,  to  act 
upon  their  fears  and  bully  them  into  extravagant  concessions.  He 
therefore  stronoly  urged  them  to  declare  that  they  had  come,  not  with 
any  full  powers  of  settlement,  but  merely  to  explain,  discuss,  and 

report:  the  people  would  then  find  that  they  could  gam  nothing  by 
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intimidation— explanations  would  be  heard,  and  disputed  points  be 
discussed  with  temper— while  he  (xVlkibiades)  would  speak  emphati- 
cally in  their  favor.  He  would  advise,  and  felt  contideut  that  he 
could  persuade,  the  Athenians  to  restore  Fylus— a  step  which  his 
opposition  had  hitherto  been  the  chiel  means  of  preventing.  He 
p-ave  them  his  solemn  pkdue— confirmed  by  an  oath,  according  to 
Plutarch— that  he  would  adopt  this  conduct,  if  they  would  act  upon 
his  counsel.  The  envoys  were  much  struck  with  the  apparent  sagacity 
of  these  suiCLiestions,  and  stiU  more  delighted  to  find  ttiat  the  man 
from  whonrfhey  anticipated  the  most  formidable  opposition  was  pre- 
pared to  speak  in  their  favor.  His  language  obtained  witli  them, 
probably,  the  more  ready  admission  and  confidence,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  volunteered  his  services  to  become  the  political  agent  of  Sparta, 
only  a  few  uionths.before;  and  he  appeared  now  to  be  simply  resum- 
iu<>' that  policy.  They  were  sure  of  the  sujiport  of  Nikias  and  his 
party  under  all  circumstances:  if,  by  complying  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  Alkibiades,  they  coidd  gain  his  strenuous  advocacy  and 
intluence  also,  they  fancied  that  their  cause  was  sure  of  success. 
Accordin«*ly,  they  agreed  to  act  upon  liis  suggestion,  not  only  with- 
out consuU'inir,  but  without  even  warning,  ^ikias— wliich  was  exact- 
ly  what   Alkibiades   desired,  and   had  probably  required  them   to 

promise.  ,   ,  •   ^     i       ^i 

Next  dav  the  public  assembly  met,  and  the  envoys  were  introduced; 
upon  which  Alki])iades  himself,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  mildness,  put 
the  question  to  them,  upon  what  footing  they  came?  what  powers 

they  brought  with  them?  They  inmieuiately  declared  that  they  had 
brou^dit  no  full  powers  for  treating  and  settlement,  but  only  came  to 
explain  and  discuss.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  with 
which  their  declaration  was  heard.  The  senators  present,  to  whom 
these  envoys  a  day  or  two  before  had  publicly  declared  tne  distmct 

contrarv  the  assembled  peoi>le,  who,  made  awave  of  that  previous 

afllrmafion  had  come  pivpar(^d  to  hear  the  ultimatum  of  Sparta  ironi 
their  bps-  lastly,  most  of  ail,  Nikias  himself— tlieir  contidential  agent 
aii'l  probablv  their  host  at  Athens— who  had  doubtless  announced 
thmi  aspleulpolentiaries,  and  concerted  with  them  the  management 
of  their  case  before  the  assembly— all  were  alike  astounded,  aiul  none 
knew^  what  to  make  of  the  words  just  heard.  But  the  indignation  of  f 
the  p"oi)]e  equaled  their  astonishment.  There  was  an  unanimous  V 
burst  of  wrath  against  the  standing  faithlessness  and  dui)licity  of 
I  jK'cda'monians;  never  saying  the  same  thing  two  days  together.  To 
crc)wn  the  whole,  Alkibiades  himself  affected  to  share  all  the  sur]>rise 
of  the  multitude,  and  was  even  the  loudest  of  them  all  in  invectives 

a^»*ainst  the  envoys;  denouncing  LacedaMnonian  perfidy  and  evd  de- 
Bi'^'-ns  in  language  far  more  bitter  than  lie  had  ever  employed  before. 
Nor  was  this  all:  he  took  advantage  of  the  vehement  acclamation 
which  welcomed  his  invectives  to  propose  that  the  Argeian  envoys 


should  be  called  in  and  the  alliance  with  Argos  concluded  forthwith 
And  this  would  certainly  have  been  done,  if  a  remarkable  phenome*- 
noii— an  earthquake— had  not  occuiTcd  to  prevent  it;  causino-  th^ 
asscjubly  to  be  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  pursuant  to  a  religious 
scruple  then  recognized  as  paramount.  ^ 

This  remarkable  anecdote  comes  in  all  its  main  circumstances  from 
ThueydiJes.  It  illustrates  forcibly  that  unprincipled  character  which 
wdl  be  found  to  attach  to  Alkibiades  through  life,  and  presents  in- 
deed an  uid)lushing  combination  of  impudence  and  fraud,  which  we 
cannot  better  describe  than  by  saying  tJiat  it  is  exactly  in  the  vein  of 
Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild.  In  depicting  Kleon  and  llyperbolus,  his- 
torians vie  ^yith  each,  other  in  strong  language  to  mark  tlie  impudence 
which  is  said  to  have  been  their  "peculiar  characteristic.  Now  we 
have  no  particular  fncls  before  us  to  measure  the  aniomit  of  truth  in 
this,  though  as  a  general  charge  it  is  sulKci(.>nt]y  credible.  But  we 
mayafhrm,  with  full  assurance,  that  none  of  the  inuch-decried  dema- 
gogues of  Athens— not  one  of  those  sellers  of  leather,  lamps,  sheep, 
ropes,  pollard,  and  other  commodities,  ui^on  wliom  Aristophanes 
heap8  so  many  excellent  jokes— ever  surpassed,  if  they  ever  equaled 

the  impudence  of  this  descendant  of  iEakus  and  Zeus  in  his  manner 

of  overreaching  and  disgracing  tlie  Lacedaemonian  envoys.  These 
latter,  it  must  l)e  added,  display  a  carelessness  of  public  faith  and  con- 
sistency—a facility  in  publicly  unsaying  what  they  have  just  before 
publicly  said— and  a  treachery  tow^ard  tiieir  own  confidential  ai>'ent— 
which  is  truly  surprising,  and  goes  far  to  justify  the  general  charge 
of  habitual  duplicity  so  often  alleged  against  the  Laced'senionian  char- 
acter. ^'^ 

The  disgraced  envoys  would  doubtless  quit  Athens  immediately: 
but  this  opportune  earthquake  gave  Nikias  a  few  hours  to  recover 
from  his  unexpected  overthrow.     In  the  assembly  of  the  next  day  he 

Still  contended  that  the  friendship  of  Sparta  was  preferahlo  to  thiit  of 

Argos,  and  insisted  on  the  prudence  of  postponing  all  consummation 
of  engagement  with  the  latter  nntil  the  real  intentions  of  Sparta, 
now  so  contradictory  and  inexplicable,  should  be  made  clear.  He 
contended  that  the  position  of  Athens,  in  regard  to  the  peace  and 
alliance,  was  that  of  superior  honor  and  advantage— the  position  of 
Sparta,  one  of  comparative  disgrace:  Athens  had  tJnis  a  greater  inter- 
est than  Sparta  in  maintaining  what  had  been  concluded.  But  he  at 
the  same  time  admitted  that  a  distinct  and  peremptory  explanation 
must  be  exacted  from  Sparta  as  to  her  intentions,  and  he  requested 
the  people  to  send  himself  with  some  other  colleagues  to  demand  it. 
The  Lacedaemonians  should  be  apjirised  that  Argeian  envoys  were 

already  present  in  Athens  with  propositions,  and  that  the  Athenians 
might  already  have  concluded  this  alliance,  if  they  could  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  do  wrong  to  the  existing  alliance  with  Sparta. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  their  intentions  were  honorable,  must 
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show  it  forthwith — 1.  By  restoring  Pnnaktum,  not  demolished,  hut 
standing.  2.  By  restoring  Amphipolis  also.  3.  By  renouncing  their 
special  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  unless  the  Boeotians  ou  their  side 
chose  to  become  parties  to  the  peace  with  Alliens. 

The  Athenian  assembly,  acquiescing  in  the  recomm.endation  of 
Nikias,  invested  him  with  the  commission  which  he  required;  a  re- 
markable proof,  after  the  overpowering  defeat  of  the  preceding  day, 
how  strong  was  the  hold  whiclrhe  still  retained  upon  them,  and  hoV 
sincere  their  desire  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  wilh  Sparta.  This  was 
u  last  chance  granted  to  Nikias  and  his  policy — a  perfectly  fair 
cliance,  since  all  that  was  asked  of  Sparta  was  just — but  it  forced  him 
to  bring  matters  to  a  decisive  issue  with  her,  and  shut  out  all  further 
evasion.  His  mission  to  Sparta  failed  altogether:  the  influence  of 
Kleohulus  and  Xenares,  the  anti-Athenian  Ephors,  was  found  pre- 
dominant, so  that  not  one  of  his  demands  was  com})lied  with.  And 
even  when  he  formally  announced  that  vmless  Sparta  renounced  her 
special  alliance  with  the  Bcrotiaus  or  compelled  the  BaH)tians  to 
accept  the  peace  with  Athens,  the  Athenians  would  immediately  con- 
tract alliance  with  Argos — the  menace  produced  no  ciTect.  He  cohld 
only  obtain,  and  that,  too,  as  a  personal  favor  to  hims(^lf,  that  the 
oaths  as  they  stood  should  be  formally  renewed;  an  empty  concession, 
which  covered  but  faintly  the  htmiiliation  of  his  retreat  to  Athens. 
The  Athenian  assembly  listened  to  his  report  with  strong  indignation 
against  the  Laccdiemonians,  and  with  marked  displeasure  even 
again^it  himself,  as  the  great  author  and  vouciicr  of  this  unperformed 
ti-eaty;  while  Alkibiades  was  permitted  to  introduce  the  envoys 
(already  at  hand  in  the  city)  from  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis,  wilh 
whom  a  pact  was  at  once  concluded. 

The  words  of  this  convention,  which  Thucydides  gives  us  doubt- 
less from  the  record  on  the  public  column,  comprise  two  engagements 
— one  for  p'ace,  another  for  alliance. 

The  Athenians,  Argeians,  ]\[an(ineians,  and  Eleians  have  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  pence  by  sea  and  by  land,  without  fnuid  or  mis- 
chief, each  for  themselves  and  for  the  allies  over  wliom  each 
exercise  empire.     [The  express  terms  in  which  these  states  announce 

themselves  as  imperial  slates  and  tlieir  allies  as  dependencies,  deserve 

notice.      No  siicli  words  aj^pear  in    the  treaty    between  Athens  jind 
Lacedienion.      I  have  alreadv  nuMitioned  that  the  main  liToiind  of  dis-' 
content  on  the  part  of  Mantineia  and  Elis  toward  Sparta,  was  con- 
nected with  their  imperial  ]^ower.] 

Neither  of  them  shall  bear  arms  against  the  other  for  purpose  of 
damage. 

The  Athenians,  Argeians.  Mantineians,  and  Eleians  shall  be  allies 
with  each  other  for  one  hundred  years.  If  an}^  enemy  shall  invade 
Attica,  the  three  contractiniz;  cities  shall  lend  the* most  vigorous  aid  in 
their  power  at  the  invitation  of  Athens.  Should  the  iforces  of  the 
invading  city  damage  Attica  and  then  retire,  the  three  will  proclaim 
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that  city  their  enemy  and  attack  it;  neither  of  the  four  shall  in  that 
case  suspeatl  tiie  war,  without  consent  of  the  others. 

Reciprocal  obligaiious  are  imposed  upon  Athens,  in  case  Argos, 
Mantineia,  or  LlisT  shall  be  al;tacked. 

Neither  of  tiie  four  con  trading  powers  shall  grant  passage  to 
troops  through  tiieir  own  territory  or  the  territory  of  allies  over  wiiom 
they  may  at  the  time  be  exercib«iug  command  either  by  laud  or  sea, 
unless  upon  joint  resolution. 

In  case  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  required  and  sent  under  this  treaty, 
the  city  sending 'shall  furnish  their  maintenance  tor  the  space  of 
thirty  days,  from  tlie  day  of  their  entrance  upon  the  territory  of  the 
city  requiring.  Should  their  services  be  needed  lor  a  longer  period,  the 
city  requiring  shall  furnish  tlicir  maintenance,  at  the  rale  of  three 

Jiginaian  oboh  for  eacli  hopiite,  light-armed  or  archer,  and  of  one 

.iEgina^aii  drachma  or  six  oboli  for  each  horseman,  per  day.  The  city 
reqiiiring  shall  possess  the  command,  so  long  as  the  service  required 
shall  be  in  her  territory.  But  if  any  expedition  shall  be  undertaken 
by  joint  resolution,  then  the  command  shall  be  shared  equally 
between  all. 

Such  were  the  substantive  conditions  of  the  new  alliance.  Pro- 
vision was  then  made  for  the  oaths— by  whom?  where?  when?  in 
what  words?  how  often?  they  were  to  be  taken.  Athens  was  to  swear 
on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  allies;  but  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantineia, 
with  their  respective  allies,  wQva  to  swear  by  separate  cities.  The 
oaths  were  to  be  renewed  every  four  years;  by  Athens,  within 

thirty  days  before  each  Olympic  festival,  at  Argos,  Elis,  and  Man- 
tineia; by  these  three  cities,  at  Athens,  ten  days  before  each  fes- 
tival of  the  greater  Panalhentea.  "The  W(jrds  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance,  and  the  oaths  sw^orn,  shall  be  engraven  on  stone 
columns,  and  put  up  in  the  temples  of  each  of  the  four  cities— and 
also  upon  a  brazen  column,  to  be  put  up  by  joint  cost,  at  Olympia, 
for  the  festival  now^  approaching." 

**  The  fotir  cities  may  by  joint  consent  make  any  change  they 
please  in  the  provisions  of  this  tn^aty,  without  violating  their  oaths." 

The  conclusion  of  this  new  treaty  introduced  a  greater  degree  of 
complication  into  the  grouping  and^association  of  the  Grecian  cities 
than  had  ever  hefore  been  known.  The  ancient  Spartan  confetleracy, 
and  the  Athenian  empire,  still  s\d)sisted.  A  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded between  them,  ratiiied  by  the  formal  vote  of  the  majoi-ily 
of  tiie  confederates,  yet  not  accepted  by  severab  of  the  minority. 
Not  merely  peace,  but  also  special  alliance  had  been  concluded 
between  Athens  and  Sparta;  and  a  special  alliance  between  Sparia 
and  Beeotia.  Corinth,  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy,  was  also 
member  of  a  defensive  alliance  Avith  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis; 
which  three  states  had  concluded  a  more  intimate  alliance,  tirst  with 
each  other  (without  Corinth),  and  now  recently  with  Athens.  Yet 
both  Athens  and  Sparta  still  retained  the  alliance  concluded  between 
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themselves,  without  formal  rupture  on  either  side,  though  Athens  still 
complained  that  the  treat}' had   not  been  fuUilled.    No  relations 


solicitation  from  the  Argeiaus,  to  join  the  new  alliance  of  Athens 
•with  Argos:  so  that  no  relations  subsisted  between  Corinth  and 
Athens;  while  the  Corinthians  began,  though  faintly,  to  resume  their 
former  tendencies  toward  Sparta. 

The  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos,  of  which  particulars  have 
just  been  given,  was  concluded  not  long  before  the  Olympic  festival 
of  the  90th  Olympiad  or  420  n.c. ;  tlie  festival  being  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  the  treaty  might  be  in  May.  That  festival  was  memor- 
able, on  more  than  one  ground.  It  was  the  lii.st  which  had  been 
celebrated  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  leading  clause  of 
which  had  been  expressly  introduced  to  guarantee  to  all  Greeks  free 
access  to  the  great  Panhellenic  temples,  with  liberty  of  sacriticing, 
consultinti;  the  oracle,  and  witnessinc:  tlie  matches.  For  the  last 
eleven  3^ears,  including  two  Olympic  festivals,  Athens  herself,  and 
apparently  alUhe  numerous  allies  of  Athens,  had  been  excluded  from 
Bending  their  solenui  legations  or  Theories,  and  from  attending  as  spec- 
tators,at  the  Olympic  games.  Now  that  such  exclusion  was  removed, 
and  that  the  Eleiau  hcndds  (who  came  to  announce  the  approaching 
games  and  proclaim  the  truce  connected  with  them)  again  trod  the 
soil  of  Altica,  the  visit  of  the  Athenians  was  felt  both  by  themselves 
and  by  others  as  a  novelty.  No  small  curiosity  was  entertained  to 
see  \vliat  figure  the  Theory  of  Athens  would  niake  as  to  show  and 
splendor.  Nor  were  there  wanting  spiteful  rumors,  that  Athens  had 
been  so  much  impoverished  by  the  war,  as  to  be  prevented  from 
appearing  with  appropriate  magnificence  at  the  altar  and  in  the 
presence  of  Olympic  Zeus. 

Alkibiades  took  pride  in  silencing  these  surmises,  as  well  as  in 
glorifying  his  own  name  and  person,  by  a  display  more  imposing 
than  had  ever  been  previously  beheld.  He  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  local  festivals  and  liturgies  of  Athens  by  an  ostenta- 
tion suipassing  Athenian  rivals:  but  he  now  felt  himself  standing 
forward  as  the  champion  and  leader  of  Athens  before  Greece.  He  had 
discredited  his  political  rival  Nikias,  given  a  new  direction  to  the 
politics  of  Athens  by  the  Argeian  alliance,  and  was  about  to  com- 
mence a  series  of  intra-Peloponnesian  openitions  against  the  Lacedae- 

iiionlans.  On  nil  these  grounds  he  dclerinined  thai  h\^  first  appearance 

on  the  plnin  of  Olvmpia  should.  iiiii)o:-^e  upon  all  beholders.  The 
AthcnifiTi  Theory,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  set  out  witli  firsts 
rate  splendor,  and  Vvith  the  amplest  show  of  golden  ewers,  censers, 
etc.,  for  the  public  sacrifice  and  procession.  But  when  the  chariot- 
races  came  on,  Alkibiades  himself  appeared  as  competitor  at  his 
own  cost— not  merely  w  ith  one  well-equipped  chariot  and  four, 
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which  the  richest  Greeks  had  hitherto  counted  as  an  extraordinary 
personal  glory,  but  whh  the  prodigous  number  of  seven  distinct 
chariots,  each  with  a  team  of  four  horses.  And  so  superior  was 
their  quality,  that  one  of  his  chariots  gained  a  first  prize,  and  another 
a  second  prize,  so  that  Alkibiades  was  twice  crowned  with  sprigs  of 
the  sacred  olive-tree,  and  twice  proclaimed  by  the  herald.  Anot-ier 
of  his  seven  chariots  also  came  in  fourth:  but  no  crown  or  proclama- 
tion (it  seems)  was  awarded  to  any  after  the  second  in  order.  We 
must  recollect  that  he  had  competitors  from  all  parts  of  Greece  to 
contend  against — not  merely  private  men,  but  even  despots  and  gov- 
ernments. Nor  was  this  all.  The  tent  which  the  Athenian  Theors 
provided  for  their  countrymen  visitors  to  the  games,  was  handsomely 
adorned;  but  a  separate  tent  which  Alkibiades  himself  provided  for 

a  public  banquet  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  together  with  the  banquet 
itself,  was  set  forth  on  a  scale  still  more  stately  and  exi^ensive.  Tlie 
rich  allies  of  Athens — Ephesus,  Chios,  and  Lesbos — are  said  to  have 
lent  him  their  aid  in  enhancing  this  display.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  cultivate  his  favor,  as  he  had  now  become 
one  of  the  first  men  in  Athens,  and  was  in  an  ascendent  course.  But 
we  must  farther  recollect  that  they,  as  well  as  Athens,  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Olympic  festival,  so  that  their  own  feelings  on 
first  returning  might  well  prompt  them  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in 
this  imposing  reappearance  of  the  Ionic  race  at  the  common  sanctu- 
ary of  Hellas. 

Five  years  afterward,  on  an  important  discussion  which  will  be 
hereafter  discribed,  Alkibiades  maintained  publicly  before  the  Athe- 
nian assemby  that  his  unparalleled  Olympic  display  had  produced 
an  effect  upon  the  Grecian  mind  higlilV  beneficial  to  Athens;  dissi- 
pating the  suspicions  entertained  that  she  was  ruined  by  the  war,  and 

establishing  beyond  dispute  her  vast  wealth  and  power.    He  was 

doubtless  right  to  a  considerable  extent;  though  not  sufficient  to  repel 
the  charge  from  himself  (which  it  was  his  purpose  to  do)  both  of 
overweening  personal  vanity,  and  of  that  reckless  expenditure  which 
he  would  be  compelled  to  try  and  overtake  by  peculation  or  violence 
at  the  public  cost.  All  the  unfavorable  impressions  suggested  to 
prudent  Athenians  by  his  previous  life  were  agQ:ravated  ])y  such  a 
Stupendous  display;  much  more,  of  course,  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  personal  competitors.  And  this  feeling  was  not  the  less  real, 
though  as  a  political  man  he  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  public  favor. 
If  the  festival  of  the  90th  Olympiad  was  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  the  reappearance  of  Athenians  and  those  connected  with  tliem,  it 

■was  marked  by  a  farther  novelty  yet  more  strikini^ — the  exclusion  of 

the  Lacedtiemonians.  Such  exclusion  w^as  the  consequence  of  the 
new  political  interests  of  the  Eleians,  combined  with  their  increased 
consciousness  of  force  arising  out  of  the  recent  alliance  with  Argos, 
Athens,  and  Mantineia.   It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  since  the 

peace  with  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  acting  as  arbitrators  in  the 
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case  of  Lcpreum,wliicli  the  Elcians  claimed  as  their  dependency,  had 
declared  it  tol)C  autonomoiis  and  had  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  defend 
it  Pro^^ably  the  Eleians  had  recently  renewed  their  attaeks  upon 
tlie  district  since  the  junction  with  tlieir  new  allies;  for  tlie  Lacedae- 
monians liad  detached  thither  a  fresh  body  of  1000  hoplites  innue- 
dintely  prior  to  the  01ymi)ic  festival.  Out  of  the  mission  of  this 
fresh  detachment  the  sentence  of  exclusion  arose.  The  Eleians  were 
privik^o-ed  administrators  of  the  festival,  reiruhitinc:  the  details  of  the 
ceremony  itself,  and  foimally  proelaiming  l)y  heralds  the  comrrience- 
ment  of  the  Olympic  truce,  during  whieh  all  violation  of  the  Eleian 
territory  by  an  armed  force  was  a  sin  against  the  majesty  of  Zeus. 
On  the  present  occasion  they  aflirmed  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
gent  the  1000  hoplites  into  Lepreitm,  and  liad  captured  a  fort  called 
PhyrkTis  both  Eleian  possessions— after  the  proelamalion  of  the 
truce  They  accordingly  imposed  upon  h>pnrta  the  fine  prescribed  by 
the  ''  Olympiau  kiw,"  of  two  mina*  for  each  man— 2000  mina?  in  all; 
a  part  to  Zeus  Olvmpius,  a  part  to  the  Eleians  themselves.  During 
the  interval  between  the  proclamation  of  the  truce  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  festival,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  remonstrate 
airainst  this  line,  which  they  aUeged  to  have  been  unjustly  imposed, 
imismuch  as  the  heralds  had  not  yet  proclaimed  the  truee  at  Sparta 
when  the  hoplites  reached  Lepreum.  The  Eleians  replied  that  the 
truce  had  already  at  that  time  been  proclaimed  among  themselves 
(for  they  always  proclaimed  it  first  at  home,  before  their  heralds 
crossed  the  borders),so  that  fhey  were  interdicted  from  all  military  opor- 
iitions-  of  which  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  liad  taken  advantage  to 
commit  their  last  ai^^gressions.  To  which  the  Lacedajmouiaus  rejoined 
that  the  behavior  of  the  Eleians  themselves  contradicted  their  own  alle- 
gation •  for  they  had  sent  the  Eleian  heralds  to  Sparta  to  proclaim  tlie 
truce  after  they  knew  of  the  sending  of  the  hoplites— thus  showing 

that  they  did  not  consider  the  truce  to  have  been  already  violated. 
The  Lacedaemonians  added  that  after  the  herald  reached  Sparta,  they 
had  taken  no  farther  military  measures.  How  the  truth  stood  in  this 
disputed  question  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  But  the  Eleians 
rejected  the  explanation,  though   oifering,   if  the   Lacedemonians 

would  restore  to  them  Lepreum,  to  foreao  such  part  of  the  fine  iis 

would  accrue  to  themselves,  and  to  pay  out  of  their  own  treasury  on 
behalf  of  the  Lacedaiinonians  the  portion  which  belonged  to  the  god. 
This  new  proposition,  being  alike  refused,  was  again  modified  by  the 
Eleians.  They  intimated  tliat  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Lacedse- 
mouians,  instead  of  paying  the  fine  at  cmce,  would  publicly,  on  the 
altar  at  Olympia,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks,  take  an  oath 
to  pay  it  at  a  future  date.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  listea 
to  the  proposition  either  of  payment  or  of  promise.  Accordingly, 
the  Eleians,  as  judges  under  the  Olympic  law,  interdicted  them  from 
the  temple  of  Olympic  Zeus,  from  the  privilege  of  sacrificing  there, 

and  from  attendance  and  compctitiou  at  the  games;  that  is,  from 
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attendance  in  the  form  of  sacred  legation  called  Theory,  occupying  a 
formal  and  recognized  place  at  the  solemnity.  .         ^ 

As  all   the  other  Grecian   states  (with   the  single   exception   of 
Lepreum)  were  pres^-nt  by  their  Theories  as  well  as  by  individual 
spectators,  so  the  Spartan  Theory  "  shone  by  its  absence''  in  a  man 
ner  Daiufully  and  insultingly  conspicuous.     So  extreme,  indeed,  was 
the 
w 

pointed  Uie  evidence  of  that  compan  ^  ,     ,     ,     ..  .r 

liad  fallen    throuorh  the  peace  with  Athens  coming  at  the  back  ot  the 


pia  lor  sacrince,  uuuer  uic  piuicv.tii^.i  v^i.  ..^  c*.x ^^.^^.      -^- 

ans  even  thouirht  it  necessary  to  put  their  younger  hoplites  under 

arms,  and  to  summon  to  their  aid  1000  hoplites  from  Martmcia  as 

well  as  the  same  numl)er  from  Argos,  for  the  purpose  of  repelhng 
this  probable  attack;  while  a  detachment  of  Athenian  cavalry  were 
stationed  at  Argos  during  the  festival,  to  lend  assistance  m  case  ot 
need  The  alarm  prevalent  among  the  spectators  of  the  testival  was 
most  serious,  and  became  considerably  aggravated  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  after  the  chariot-racing.  Liclias,  a  Lacedaimonian  ot 
trreat  wealth  and  consequence,  had  a  chariot  running  in  tke  lists, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  enter,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  Boeotian  federation.  The  sentence  of  exclusion  hindered  hun 
from  taking  any  ostensible  part,  but  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  being 

present  as  a  spectator;  and  when  he  saw  his  chariot  proclaimed  vic- 
torious under  the  title  of  Boeotian,  his  impatience  to  make  hiniself 
known  became  uncontrollable.  He  stepped  into  the  midst  (^  tlie 
lists  and  placed  a  chaplet  on  the  head  of  the  charioteer  thus  adver- 
tising himself  as  the  master.  This  was  a  flagrant  indecorum  and 
known  violation  of  the  order  of  the  festival:  accordingly,  the  ofhcial 
attendants  with  their  staffs  interfered  at  once  in  performance  of  their 
•  duty,  chastising  and  driving  him  back  to  his  place  with  blows. 
Hence  arose  an  increased  apprehension  of  armed  Laceda^moniau 
interference.  None  such  took  place,  however:  the  Lacetomonians, 
for  the  first  and  last  time  in  their  history,  offered  their  Olympic  sac- 
rifice at  home,  and  the  festival  passed  off  without  any  interruption 
The  boldness  of  the  Eleians  in  putting  this  affront  upon  the  most 
powerful  state  in  Greece  is  so  astonishing  that  we  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken in  supposing  their  proceeding  to  have  been  suggested  by  Alki- 
biades  and  encouraged  by  the  armed  aid  from  the  allies  He  was  at 
this  moment  not  less  ostentatious  in  humiliating  Sparta  than  in  show- 
ing off  Athens.  .         ^   ri       -  ^    +i 

T)f  the  depressed  influence  and  estimation  of  Sparta,  a  tarther 
proof  was  soon  afforded  by  the  fate  of  her  colonv,  the  Trachinian 
Herakleia,  established  near  ThermopyhL^  in  the  third  year  ot  the  war. 
That  colony— though  at  first  comprising  a  numerous  body  ot  settlers, 
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in  consequence  of  the  general  trust  in  Laced semoni an  power,  and 
though  always  under  the  government  of  a  Lacedrenionian  harmost — 
had  never  prospered.    It  had  been  persecuted  from  the  beginning  by 

the  neighboring  tiibes,  and  administered  witli  harsliness  as  Vvcll  as 
peculation  by  its  governors.  The  establishment  of  the  town  had  been 
regarded  from  the  beginning  by  the  neighbors,  especially  the  Thes- 
salians,  as  an  invasion  of  tlieir  territory;  and  their  hostilities,  always 
vexatious,  had,  in  the  winter  succeeding  the  Olympic  festival  just 

described,  been  carried  to  a  greater  point  of  violence  than  ever. 

They  had  defeated  the  Ilerakleots  iu  a  ruinous  battle,  and  slain 
Xeuaies  the  Laceihemonian  governor.  But  though  the  })lace  was  so 
reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  without  foreign  aid,  Sparta 
was  too  much  embarrassed  by  Pelopoimesian  enemies  and  waverers 
to  be  able  to  succor  it;  and  the  Ba3otians,  observing  her  inability, 
became  apprehensive  that  the  interference  of  Athens  would  be 
invoked.  Accordingly  they  thought  it  prtident  to  occupy  Herakleia 
with  a  body  of  Ba30tian  troops;  dismissing  the  Lacediemonian 
governor  Hegesippidas  for  alleged  misconduct.  Nor  could  the  Lace- 
daemonians prevent  this  proceeding,  though  it  occasioned  them  to 
make  indignant  remonstrance. 


CHAPTER  LYI. 

FROM  THE  FESTIVAL   OF    OLYMPIAD    90,    DOWN    TO   THE  BATTLE  OF 
\  MANTINEIA. 

Shortly  after  the  remarkable  events  of  the  Olympic  festival 
described  in  my  last  chapter,  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  sent  afresh 
embassy  to  invite  the  Corinthians  to  join  them.  They  thought  it  a 
promising  oj^portunity,  after  the  alfront  just  put  upon  Sparta,  to 
prevail  upon  the  Corinthians  to  desert  her:  but  Spartan  envoys  were 
present  also,  and  though  the  discussions  were  much  protracted,  no 
new  resolution  was  adopted.    An  earthquake — possibly  an  enrthciuake 

not  real,  bnt  simnlalcd  for  conveuience— abruptly  terminated  the 

congress.  The  Corinthians — though  seemingly  distrusting  Argos 
now  that  she  was  united  with  Atliens,  and  leaning  rather  toward 
Sparta — were  imwilling  to  pronounce  themselves  in  favor  of  one  so 
as  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  other. 

In  spite  of  this  lirst  failure,  the  new  alliance  of  Athens  and  Argos 
manifested  its  fruits  vigorously  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Under  the 
inspirations  of  Alkibiades,  Athens  was  about"  to  attenijU  the  new 
experiment  of  seeking  to  obtain  intra-Pelo])onnesian  followei's  and 
influence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  she  had  been  maritime  defen- 
sive,  and  simply    conservative,  under  the    guidance   of  Perikles. 


After  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  she  made  use  of  that  great  advantage 
to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Megara  and  Boeotia,  which  she  had  before 
been  compelled  to  abandon  by  the  Thirty  Years'  truce— at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Kleon.  In  this  attempt  she  employed  the  eighth  year 
of  the  war,  but  with  signal  ill  success;  while  Brasidas  during  that 
period  broke  open  the  gates  of  her  maritime  empire,  and  robbed  her 
of  many  important  dependencies.  The  grand  object  of  Athens  then 
became,  to  recover  these  lost  dependencies,  especially  Amphipolis: 
Nikias  and  his  partisans  sought  to  effect  such  recovery  by  making 
peace,  while  Kleon  and  his  supporters  insisted  that  it  could  never  be 
acliieved  except  by  military  eiforts.  The  expedition  under  Kleon 
against  Amphipolis  had  failed — the  peace  concluded  by  Nikias 
had  failed  also:  Athens  had  surrendered  her  capital  advantage  with- 
out regaining  Amphipolis;  and  if  she  wished  to  regain  it,  there  was 
no  alternative  except  to  repeat  the  attempt  which  lad  failed  under 
Kleon.  And  this  perhaps  she  might  have  done  (as  we  shall  find  her 
projecting  to  do  in  the  course  of  about  four  years  forward),  if  it  had 
not  been,  first,  that  the  Athenian  mind  was  now  probably  sick  and 
disheartened  .about  Amphipolis,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious 

disgrace  so  recently  undergone  there;  next,  that  Alkibiades,  the  new 

chief  adviser  or  prime  minister  of  Athens  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
use  an  inaccurate  ex])ression,  which  yet  suggests  the  reality  of  the 
case),  was  prompted  by  his  personal  impulses  to  turn  the  stream  of 
Athenian  ardor  into  a  different  channel.  Ftdl  of  antipathy  to  Si^arta, 
he  regarded  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus  as  her  most  vulnerable 
point,  especially  in  the  present  disjointed  relations  of  its  component 
cities.  Moreover,  his  personal  thirst  for  glory  was  better  gratified 
amid  the  center  of  Grecian  life  than  by  undertaking  an  expedition 
into  a  distant  and  barbarous  region :  lastly,  he  probably  recollected 
with  discomfort  the  hardships  and  extreme  cold  (insupportable  to  all 
except  the  iron  frame  of  Sokratcs)  which  he  had  himself  endured  at 

the  blockade  of  Potida3a  twelve  years  before,  and  wliich  any  arma- 
ment destined  to  conquer  Amphipolis  would  have  to  go  through 
again.  It  was  under  these  impressions  that  he  now  began  to  press 
his  intra-Peloponnesian  operations  against  Lacediemon,  with  the 
view  of  organizing  a  counter-alliance  under  Argos  sufficient  to  keep 
her  in  check,  and  at  any  rate  to  nullify  her  power  of  caiTving  inva- 
sion beyond  the  isthmus.  All  this  was  to  be  done  without  ostensibly 
breaking  the  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  arid  Laceda^inon, 
which  stood  in  conspicuous  letters  on  pillars  erected  in  both  cities. 

Coming  to  Argos  at  the  head  of  a  few  Athenian  hoplites  and  bow- 
men, and  re-enforced  by  Peloponnesian  allies,  Alkibiades  exhibited 
the  spectacle  of  an  Athenian  general  traversing  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  and  imposing  his  own  aiTangements  in  various  quarters 
— a  spectacle  at  that  moment  new  and  striking.  He  first  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Acluiean  towns  in  the  north-west,  where  he  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  of  Patrse  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens,  and  even  to 
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undertake  the  labor  of  connecting  their  town  with  the  sea  by  means 
of  long  walls,  so  as  to  place  themselves  within  the  protection  of 
At^iens  from  seaward.  He  farther  projected  the  ei"ection  of  a  fort  and 
the  formation  of  a  naval  station  at  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Rhium, 
just  at  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corintlnan  Gulf;  wliereby  the 
Athenians,  wlio  already  possessed  the  opposite  shore  by  means  of 
Naupaktus,  would  have  become  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Gulf.  But  the  Corinthians  and  Sikyonians,  to  whom  this  would  liave 
been  a  serious  mischief,  dispatched  forces  enough  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  scheme— and  probably  also  to  hinder  the  erec- 
tion of  the  walls  at  Patrae.  Yet  the  march  of  Alkil)i-\dos  doubtless 
strengthened  the  anti-Laconian  interest  tliroughout  thcAchican  coast. 
He  then  returned  to  take  part  with  the  Argeians  in  a  war  against 
Epidaurus.  To  acquire  possession  of  this  city  w^ould  nuich  facilitate 
the  communication  between  Athens  and  Argos,  since  it  was  not  only 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  J^^gina,  now  occuined  by  the 
Athenians,  but  also  opened  to  the  latter  an  access  by  land,  dispens- 
ing with  the  labor  of  circ\nnnavigating  Cape  Skylheum  (the  soulh- 
eastern  point  of  the  Argeian  and  E|)id:iurian  ])eninsula)  whenever 
they  sent  forces  to  Argos.  Moreover,  the  territory  of  Epidaurus 
bordered  to  the  north  on  that  of  Corinth,  so  thr.t  the  possession  of  it 
would  bean  additional  guarantee  for  the  neutrality  of  the  Corinthians. 
Accordingly  it  was  n?solved  to  attack  Epidaurus,  for  which  a  pre- 
text was  easily  found.  As  presiding  and  administering  state  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Fythaeus  (situated  within  the  walls  of  Argos),  the 
Argeians  enjoyed  a  sort  of  religious  supremacy  over  E])idaurus  and 

Other  neighboring  cities— seemingly  the  renufiint  of  that  extensive 

supremacy,  i)()Utical  as  well  as  religious,  winch  in  early  times  Iiad 
been  theirs.  The  Epidaurians  owed  to  this  temple  certain  sacrifices 
and  other  cereinonitd  obligations— one  of  which,  arising  out  of  some 
circumstance  wiiicli  we  cannot  understand,  was  now  due  and  unper- 
formed: at  least  so  the  Argeians  alleged.  Such  default  imposed  upon 
them  the  duty  of  getting  together  a  military  force  to  attack  the 
Epidaurians  aiid  enforce  tlie  obligation. 

Their  invading  m.arch,  however,  was  for  a  time  suspended  by  the 
news  that  king  Agis,  with  the  full  force  of  LacedaMuon  and  lier  allies, 
had  advancedas  far  as  Leuktra,  one  of  the  border  towns  of  Laconia 
on  the  no'.tii-Avcst,  to^Yard  iMoiint  Lykrcum  and  the  Arcadian  Parr- 

hasii.  What  this  movenient  meant  was  known  only  to  Agis  himself, 
who  did  not  even  explain  the  i)urposc  to  his  own  soldiers  or  otllcers, 
or  allies.  Rut  the  sacrifice  constMutly  offered  before  passing  the 
border  was  found  so  unfavorable  that  he  abandoned  Ids  march  for 
the  present  and  returned  home.  The  month  Karneius,  a  period  of 
truce  as  well  as  religious  festival  among  the  Dorian  states,  being  now 
at  hand,  he  directcMi  the  allies  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  an 
outmarch  as  soon  as  that  month  had  expired. 

On  being  informed  that  Agis  had  dismis.sed  his  troops,  the  Argei- 


I 


ans  prepared  to  execute  their  invasion  of  Epidaurus.  The  day  on 
which  they  set  out  was  already  the  26th  of  the  month  precedmg  the 
Karneian  month,  so  that  there  remained  only  three  days  before  the 

commeneenieut  of  that  latter  month  ^vith  its  holy  truce,  bmduig 

upon  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Dorian  states  generally,  to  which 
Argos  Sparta,  and  Epidaurus  all  belonged.  But  the  Argeians  made 
use  of' that  very  peculiarity  of  the  season,  which  was  accounted  hkely 
to  keep  them  at  home,  to  facilitate  their  scheme,  by  playmg  a  tnck 
with  the  calendar,  and  proclainung  one  of  those  arbitrary  mterter- 
euces  with  the  reckoning  of  time  which  the  Greeks  occasionally  em- 
ployed  to  correct  the  ever-recurring  confusion  of  their  lunar  system. 
Havin^'-  be^nin  their  inarch  on  the  2Gth  of  the  month  before  Karneius 
the  Ai^adiuis  called  each  succeeding  day  still  the  2Gth,  thus  disal- 
lowing the  lapse  of  time,  and  pretending  that  t.he  Karneian  month 
had  not  yet  coiumenccd.    Tliis  proceeding  was  turthcr  facilitated  by 

the  circunistauce  that  their  allies  of   Athens,  Elis,   and   ]V[antmeia, 
not  beimr  Dorians,  were  under  no  obligation  to  observe  the  Karneian 


iii»-  11  waste;  an  luis  unit;  uemj;  icm^v,  <K^i.jii..i.&  ■"  ■"x  ,  " — .  =  . 
thS  othci-  Dorian  states,  part  of  the  Karneiau  truce,  winch  the  Argei 
aus  adoptiu?  their  owu  arbitrary  coinputatioii  of  time,  proiessed  not 
to  be  violating.  The  Epidauiia.is,  unable  to  meet  thcin  single-handed 
iu  the  field,  invoked  the  aid  of  tlieir  allies,  who  however  had  already 
been  summoned  by  Sparta  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  did  not 
Choose,  any  more  tluin  the  Spartans,  to  move  during  the  Karuciau 

luonth  itself.  Some  allies  however,  p Thaps  the  (Drmthians,  came 
as  far  as  the  Ei)idaurian  border,  but  did  not  feel  themselves  Strong 
euousrh  to  lend  aid  by  entering  tlie  territory  alone. 

Aleanwnile  tlic  Athenians  had  convoked  another  congress  of  depu- 
ties at  Mantineia.  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  piT.posmonsot  peace: 
perhaps  this  may  have  been  a  point  earned  by  ISiluas  at  Athens,  m 
spite  of  Alkibiades.  What  other  deputies  attended,  we  are  not  told: 
but  Eupliamidas,  coming  as  envoy  from  Corinth,  animaclverted,  eyea 
at  the  opening  of  tlie  debates,  upon  the  inconsistency  of  »«*.«'»  >"'§ 
a  peace  congress  while  war  was  actually  raging  in  tlic  Lpidaur laa 
territorv  So  much  were  the  Athenian  dc!)Uties  struck  with  this 
observation,  that  they  departed,  persuaded  the  AvgeiunS  to  lUre 
from  Epidaurus,  and  then  came  back  to  resume  negoaations.  bull, 
however,  the  pretensions  of  both  parties  were  found  irreconcdable 
and  the  con-a^^ss  broke  up;  upon  which  the  Argea.ns  again  returned 
fo  re  ew'tl^^devastatio.  s  in'Epi.laurus,  while  the  Lacedaemonians 


immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  karneian  month,  niaiched  out 
and.  s  far  as  their  border  town  of  Karyre,  but  were  a-am  arrested 
ami  forced  to  return  by  unfavorable  border-sacrifices.  Intimation  of 
X  1  out-march,  however,  was  transmitted  to  Athens;  upon  which 
Alk  b  ades  at  the  head  of  1000  Athenian  hoplitcs,  was  scut  to  join 
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the  Argeians.  But  before  he  arrived  the  Lacedaemonian  army  had 
been  ah'eady  disbanded:  so  that  liis  services  were  no  longer  required, 
and  the  Argeians  carried  their  ravages  over  one-third  of  the  territory 
of  Epidaurus  before  they  at  lengtli  evacuated  it. 

The  Epidaurians  were  re-enforced  al)out  the  end  of  September  by 
a  dctachn\ent  of  SCO  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  under  Agesippidas,  sent 
by  sea  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Atlieniaus.  Of  this  the  Argei- 
ans preferred  loud  complaints  at  Atliens.  They  had  good  reason  to 
condemn  the  negligence  of  the  Atlieuians  as  allies,  for  not  having 
kept  better  naval  watch  at  their  neighboring  station  of  iEgina,  and 

for  IvAY'm^  allowed  this  oiieiny  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Epidaurus. 

But  they  took  another  ground  of  complaint  somewhat  remarkable. 
In  the  alliance  between  Athens,  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantincia,  it  had 
been  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  four  should  suffer  the  passage  of 
troops  through  its  territory  without  the  joint  consent  of  all.  Now 
the  sea  was  accounted  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Athens:  so  that  the 
Athenians  had  violated  this  article  of  the  treaty  by  permitting  the 
Lacedcemonians  to  send  troops  by  sea  to  Epidaurus.  And  the  Argei- 
ans now  required  Athens,  in  compensation  for  this  wrong,  to  carry 
back  the  Messeuians  and  Helots  from  .Kephallenia  to  Pylus,  and 
allow  them  to  ravage  Laconia.  The  Athenians,  under  the  persua- 
sion Alkibiadcs,  complied  with  their  requisition;  inscribing,  at  the 

foot  of  the  pillar  on  wdiicli  their  alliance  with  Sparta  stood  recorded, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  liad  not  observed  tlieir  oaths.  Neverthe- 
less they  still  abstained  from  formally  throwing  up  their  treaty 
with  Laccdccmon,  or  breaking  it  in  any  other  way.  The  relations 
between  Atliens  and  Sparta  thus  remained,  in  name — peace  and 
alliance — so  far  as  concerns  direct  operations  against  each  other's 
territory;  in  reality— hostile  action  as  well  as  hostile  maneuvering, 
against  each  other,  as  allies  respectively  of  third  parlies. 

The  Argeians,  after  having  prolonged  their  incursions  on  the  Epi-  . 
•daurian  territory  throughout  all  the  autunm,  made  in  the  winter  an 
unavailing  attempt  to  take  the  town  itself  by  slf;rm.  Though  there  was 
no  considerable  action,  but  merely  a  succession  of  desultory  attacks, 
in  some  of  which  the  Epidaurians  even  had  the  advantage,  yet  they 
still  suffered  serious  hardship,  and  pressed  their  case  forcibly  on  the 
symi)athy  of  Sparta.  Thus  importuned,  and  mortlMed  as  well  as 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  defection  or  colduess  which  they  now 
experienced  throughout  Peloponnesus,  the  Lacediemonians  deter- 
mined, during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to  put  forth  their 
strength  vigorously,  and  win  back  their'lost  ground. 

Toward  the  month  of  June  (b.c.  418),  they  marched  with  their 
full  force,  freemen  as  well  as  Helots,  under  King  Agis,  against 
Argos.  The  Tegeans  and  other  Arcadian  allies  joined  them  on  the 
march,  while  tlieir  other  allies  near  the  Isthmus — Boeotians,  Mega- 
rians,  Corinthians,  Sikyouians,  Philasians,  etc.— were  directed  to 
assemble  at  Phlius.     The  number  of  these  latter  allies  was  very  con- 
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siderable— for  we  hear  of  5,000  Boeotian  hoplites,  and  2,000  Corin- 
thian: the  Boeotians  had  with  them  also 5,000  light-armed,  500  horse- 
men, and  500  foot-soldiers,  who  ran  alongside  of  the  horsemen.  The 
numbers  of  the  rest,  or  of  Spartans  themselves,  w^e  do  not  know;  nor 
probably  did  Thucydides  himself  know:  for  we  find  him  remarking 
elsewhere  the  impenetrable  concealment  of  the  Lacediemonians  on 
all  public  affairs,  in  reference  to  the  numbers  at  the  subscjquent 
battle  of  Mantineia.  Such  muster  of  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance 
was  no  secret  to  the  Argeians,  who  marching  lirst  to  Mantineia,  and 
there  taking  up  the  force  of  that  city  as  well  as  o,000  Elian  hoplites 

who  came  to  join  them,  met  the  Lacedceiiioniaiis  in  their  march  at 

Meihvdrium  in  Arcadia.  The  two  armies  being  posted  on  opposite 
hills, ^he  Argeians  had  resolved  to  attack  Agis  the  next  day,  so  as  to 
prevent  him  from  joining  his  allies  at  Phlius.  But  he  eluded  this 
separate  encounter  by  decamping  in  the  night,  reached  Phlius,  and 
operated  his  junction  in  safety.  We  do  not  hear  that  there  was  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  any  commander  of  lochus,  wdio,  copying  the 
unreasonable  punctilio  of  Amompharelus  before  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
refused  to  obey  the  order  of  retreat  before  the  enemy,  to  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  the  wiiole  army.  And  the  fact  that  no  similar  incident 
occurred  now,  may  be  held  to  prove  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
acquired  greater  familiarity  with  the  exigencies  of  actual  warfare. 

As  soon  as  the  Laceda^moDian  retreat  was  known  in  the  morning, 
the  Argeians  left  their  position  also,  and  marched  with  their  allies, 
first^  to  Argos  itself,  next  to  Nemea,  on  the  ordinary  road  from 
Corinth  and  Phlius  to  Argos,  by  which  they  imagined  that  the 
invaders  would  approach.  But  Agis  acted  differently.  Distributing 
his  force  into  three  divisions,  he  himself  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Arcadians,  taking  a  short  but  very  rugged  and  difficult  road,  crossed 
the  rid"e  of  the  mountains  and  descended  straight  into  the  plain  near 

.Aro-os.''  The  Corinthians,  Pellenians,  and  Phliasians  were  directed 
to  follow  another  mountain  road,  which  entered  the  same  plain  upon 
a  different  point:  while  the  B^otians,  Corinthians,  and  Bikyoniaus 
followed  the  longer,  more  even,  and  more  ordinary  route,  by  Nemea. 
This  route,  though  apparently  frequented  and  convenient,  led  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  a  naiTow  ravine  called  the  Tretus,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  mountains.  The  united  army  under  Agis  wa.s  much 
superior  in  number  to  the  Ar2:eians:  but  if  all  had  marched  m  one 
line  bv  the  frequented  route  through  the  narrow  Tretus,  their  superi- 
oritv  of  number  would  have  been  of  little  use,  whilst  the  Argeums 
would  have  had  a  position  highly  favorable  to  their  defense  By 
dividing  his  force,  and  takingt  he  mountain  road  with  his  ©wn  divis- 
ion, A<ns  o-ot  into  the  plain  of  Argos  in  the  rear  of  the  Argeian  posi- 
tion at''  Nemea.    He  anticipated  that  when  tlie  Argeians  saw  him 

.  devastating  their  properties  near  the  city,  they  would  forthwith  quit 
the  advanfegeous  ground  near  Nemea  to  come  ana  attack  him  in  the 
plain-  the  Boeotian  division  would  thus  find  the  road  by  Nemea  and 
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the  Tretus  open,  and  would  be  able  to  march  without  resiManre  into 
the  plain  of  Argos,  where  tlioir  numerous  CHvairy  would  act  with 
eiTect  against  the  Argeians  engaged  in  attacking  Agis.  This  triple 
march  was  executed.  Agis  Avitli  bis  division,  and  the  Corinthians 
with  theirs,  got  across  the  mountains  into  the  Argeian  )>lain  during 
the  iiiirht;  while  the  Aru:eians,  hearini::  at  daybreak  that  he  was  near 

their  city,  ravaging  Saniinthus  and  other  places,  left  their  position  at 
Nemea  to  come  down  to  the  plain  and  atla(  k  him.  In  their  march 
they  had  a  partial  skirmish  with  the  Corinthian  division,  which,  hav- 
ing reached  a  high  ground  immediately  above  the  Argeian  plain,  was 
found  nearly  in  the  road.  But  this  affair  was  indecisive,  and  they 
soon  fotind  themselves  in  the  plain  near  to  Agis  and  tlie  Lacediemo- 
nians,  who  lay  between  them  and  their  city. 

On  both  sides  the  armies  were  marshaled,  and  order  taken  for 
battle.  But  the  situation  of  the  Argeians  Avas  in  reality  little  less 
tlian  desperate:  for  while  they  had  Agis  and  Ids  division  in  Iheir 
front,  the  Corinthian  detachment  was  near  enough  to  take  them 
in  flank,    and   the    Boeotians    marching    alonu;  the   undefended  road 

through  the  Tretus  woidd  attack  them  in  the  rear.  The  BaH)tian 
cavalry,  too,  would  act  with  full  effect  upon  them  in  the  plain,  since 
neither  Argos,  Elis,  nor  ]\huitineia  seem  to  have  possessed  any  horse- 
men: a  description  of  force  which  ought  to  liave  been  sent  from 
Athens,  though  from  some  cause  which  does  not  appear,  the  Athe- 
nian contingent  had  not  yet  arrived.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  a  posi- 
tion so  very  critical,  botli  the  Argeians  and  their  allies  were  elate 
with  contidence  and  impatience  for  battle;  thinking  only  of  the 
division  of  Agis  immediately  in  their  front  which  appeared  to' be 
inclof^d  between  them   and   their  city — and  taking  no  heed  to  the 

other  formidable  enemies  in  their  flank  and  roar.  Btit  the  Irgeian 
gcaierals  were  l)etter  aware  than  their  soldiers  of  the  real  danger:  and 
just  as  the  two  armies  were  about  to  charij:e,  Alkiphron,  proxenus  of 
the  LacecUemonians  at  Argos,  accompanied  Thrasyllus,  one  of  the 
five  generals  of  the  Argeians,  to  a  separate  i)arley  with  Agis,  without 
consultation  or  privity  on  the  part  of  their  own  army.  They  exhorted 
Agis  not  to  force  on  a  battle,  assuring  him  that  the  Argeians  were 
ready  both  to  give  and  receive  e<juitable  satisfaction,  in  all  matters 
of  complaint  wluch  the  Lacedicmonians  might  in\ge  against  them — 
and  to  conclude  a  just  peace  for  the  future.  Agis,  at  once  acquies- 
cing in  the  proposal,  granted  them  a  truc^e  of  four  months  to  accom- 
plish what  they  had  protniscd.     He  on  his  part  also  took  this  step 

without  consultini»-  either  his  army  or  his  allies,  simply  addressing  a 
few  word.^of  contidential  talk  to  one  of  the  ofTicial  Spartans  near  him. 
Immediately  he  gave  the  order  for  retreat,  and  the  army,  instead  of 
being  led  to  battle,  was  conducted  out  of  the  Argeian  territory, 
through  the  Nemean  road  whereby  the  Boiotians  had  just  been  enter- 
ing. But  it  required  all  tlie  habitual  disci))line  of  Lacwlajmonian 
soldiers  to  make  them  obey  this  order  of  the  Spartan  king,  alike 
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unexpected  and  unwelcome.  For  the  army  were  fully  sensible  both 
o  t  hrprodi^d^^^^^^  advantages  of  their  position,  and  of  the  overwhelm- 
ho  stiXMr'th  of  the  invading  force,  so  that  all  the  three  divisions 
were  loud  in  their  denunciati1)ns  of  Agis,  and  penetrated  with  shame 
r  he'  ot^Jits  of  so  disgraceful  a  retreat.  And  w^ien  ^^^^^ 
themselves  in  one  united  body  at  Nemea,  previous  to  bi caking  up 

Suo  nrhoiae--so  as  to  havJ  before  their  eyes  their  own  lull  mun- 

ben^^UiIf complete  equipment  of  one  of  the  finest  I  eU^rn.  armies 
which  had  ever  been  assend^led-the  Argeian  body  of  a   us^^^ 
whom  they  were  now  retirimr,  appeared  contemptible  m  the  com 
pSn^^^^^^  separated  with  yet  warmer  and  more  universal 

Ind  rnVtion  a<T'iinst  the  kino'  who  had  betrayed  their  cause, 
'""if ;et  m^^^  ^^ot  lesi  blame  from  the  Spartan 

auU  orit  es  than  from  his^own  army,  for  having  thrown  away  so  admi- 
Slc^a  S  m^^^^^^^^  of  subduing  Argos.  This  was  assuredly  no  more 
thin  he  deserved:  but  we  read,  with  no  small  astonishment,  that  the 
Argeians '^^^^^^^^^  allies  on  returning  were  even  more  exasperated 

tkhltiTh^m^  Whom  they  accused  of  having  traitorously  thrown 

xw  V  a  cert  iS  victory.  The/had  indeed  good  ground,  in  he  received 
Sice  tTee^^^^^^^^  him  for  having  concluded  a  truce  without  taking 
S  rsense  of  die  people.  It  was  their  custom,  on  returning  from  a 
march   '^  court-martial  before  entering  the  cUy,  a   a 

S  icfcalled  (  haradrus  or  winter  torrent  near  the  v/a  Is   lor   ho 

n  i  noL  of  ad iu^^  on  offenses  and  faults  committed  m    he 

?rnv       Such  w  s  on  this  occasion  against  Thrasyl  us 

?hit\hev  vouuV4areel^  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  put  him  upon  his 
tlui  nt  be-m  fo  stone  him  He  was  forced  to  seek  personal  satety 
"^liJr^lX^^^^  the  soldiers  tried  him,  and  he  was  con- 
dcmned  to  have  his  property  confiscated  ^^^tinrrpnt  arrived 

Verv  shortly  afterward  the  expected  Athenian  contingent  J^™^"- 
wldeVpi^babiy  ought  to  have  come  earlier:  1000  hophtes,  w  th  oOO 
•horsemen  under  Laches  and  Kikostralus.  Alkibiades  came  is 
Sassacior  probably  serving  as  a  soldier  -^^^^r^:^ 
Thp  \v<'eiaiis  uotwithstand  !!•;  their  displeasure  against  iiiiasj  lu*, 
ncvert he  s  felt  themselves  fledged  to  observe  the  !>-"«e  ^v"";';;  '« 
h  id  concluded,  and  their  magistnites  accordingly  desired  the.iKn-lj- 
irr  VM  Uhen  ans  to  depart.  Nor  was  Alkibiades  even  pei nutted  to 
anZtii  and  address  tl  e  public  assembly,  until  the  Mant.ue.an  and 
ricm  all  OS  insisted  that  tlius  much  at  least  shouhl  not  be  refused. 
An  asscMnbly  was  therefore  convened,  in  which  these  "ib^-s.'^^k  pa  t 

S.™l,".  rial  0»  JWiodL.  ai.J  Elm.B  couscutcd  al  0.1C«  <0  JOUI 
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him  in  an  expedition  against  the  Arcadian  town  of  Orchomenus;  the 
Argeians,  also,  though  at  lirst  reluctant,  very  speedily  followed  them 
thither.  Orchomenus  was  a  place  important  to  acquire,  not  merely 
becjuise  its  territory  joined  that  of  jVIautineia  on  the  northward,  but 
because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  deposited  therein  the  liostages  which 
they  had  taken  from  Arcadian  townships  and  villages  as  guarantee 
for  hdelity.  Its  walls  were,  however,  in  bad  condition,  and  its  inhab- 
itants, after  a  short  resistance,  ca])itulated.  They  agreed  to  become 
allies  of  Mautiueia— to  furnish  hostages  for  faithful  adhesion  to  such 
alliance — and  to  deliver  up  the  hostages  deposited  with  them  by 
Sparta. 

Encouraged  by  first  success,  the  allies  debated  what  they  should 
next  undertake.  The  Eleians  contended  strenuously  for  a  march 
against  Lepreum,  while  the  Manlineians  were  anxious  to  attack  their 
enemy  and  neighbor  Tegea.  The  Argeians  and  Athenians  preferred 
the  latter — incomparably  the  more  important  enterprise  of  the  two: 
but  such  was  the  disgust  of  the  Eleians  at  the  rejection  of  their  prop- 
osition, that  they  abandoned  the  army  altogether,  and  went  home. 
Notwithstanding  their  desertion,  liowever,  the  remaining  allies  con- 
tinued together  at  Mautincia  organizing  their  attack  upon  Tegea,  in 
which  city  they  had  a  strong  favorable  party,  who  had  actually  laid 
their  plans,  and  were  on  the  point  of  pioclaiming  the  revolt  of  the 
city  from  Sparta,  when  the  philo-J^aconian  Tegeans  just  saved  them- 
selves hy  dispatching  an  urgent  message  to  Si)arta  and  receiving  the 
most  rapid  succor.  The  Laced{.emonians,  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Orchomenus,  vented  anew  all  their  displeas- 
ure against  Agis,  v.hom  they  now  threatened  with  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  demolishing  his  house  and  fining  him  in  the  sum  of  100,000 
drachnue  or  about  27j  Attic  talents.  He  urgently  entreated  that  an 
opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  him  of  redeeming  by  some  brave 
deed  the  ill  name  which  he  had  incurred:  if  he  failed  in  doing  so, 
then  they  might  inllict  upon  him  what  penalty  they  chose.  The 
penalty  was  accordingly  withdrawn:  but  a  restriction,  new  to  the 
Spartan  constitution,  was  now  placed  upon  the  authority  of  the  king. 
It  had  hevAi,  before,  a  part  of  his  prerogative  to  lead  out  the  army 
single-handed  and  on  his  own  auth6rily;  but  a  council  of  Ten  was 

now  named,  without  whose  concurreuce  lie  was  interdicted  from 

exercising  such  power. 

To  the  great  good  fortune  of  Agis,  the  pressing  message  now 
arrived  announcing  imminent  revolt  of  Tegea— the  most  important 
ally  of  Sparta,  and  close  upon  her  border.  ISuch  was  the  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  this  news,  that  the  whole  military  population  instantly 
started  ofT  to  relieve  the  place,  Agis  at  their  head— the  most  rapid 
movement  ever  known  to  h:;ve  been  made  l)y  Lacc(henioniau  soldiers. 
When  they  arrived  at  On  siheium  in  Arcadia  in  their  way,  ])eiiiaps 
hearing  that  the  danger  was  somewhat  less  pressing,  they  sent  hack 
to  Sparta  one-sixth  part  of  the  forces,  for  home  defense — the  oldest 
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as  well  as  the  youngest  men.  The  remainder  marched  forward  to 
Tegea,  where  they  were  speedily  join  'i\  by  their  Arcadian  allies. 
They  farther  sent  messages  to  the  C.^orinthians  and  Boeotians,  as  well 

as  to  the  Phokians,  and  Lokrians,  invoking  the  immediate  presence 
of  these  contingents  in  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  The  arrival  of 
such  re-enforcements,  howev^er,  even  with  all  possible  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  cities  contributing,  could  not  be  looked  for  without  some 
lapse  of  time;  the  rather  as  it  appears  that  they  could  not  get  into 
the  territory  of  Mantineia  except  hj^  passing  through  that  of  Argos — 
which  could  not  be  safely  attempted  until  they  had  all  formed  a 
junction.  Accordingly  Agis,  impatient  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
marched  at  once  witii  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Arcadian  allies 
present  into  the  territory  of  Mantineia,  and  took  up  a  position  near 

the  Herakleiou  or  temple  of  Herakles,  from  whence  he  began  to  ravage 

the  neighboring  lands.  The  Argeians  and  their  allies  presently  came 
forth  from  Mantineia,  planted  themselves  near  him,  but  on  very 
rugged  and  impracticable  ground — and  thus  offered  him  battle. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  he  marshaled 
liis  army  and  led  it  iip  to  attack  them.  His  rashness  on  the  present 
occasion  might  have  produced  as  much  mischief  as  his  inconsiderate 
concession  to  Thrasyllus  neiu*  Argos,  had  not  an  ancient  Spartan 
called  out  to  him  that  he  was  now  merely  proceeding  "to  heal  mis- 
chief by  mischief."  So  forcibly  was  Agis  impressed  either  with  this 
timely  admonition,  or  by  the  closer  view  of  the  position  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  assault,  that  he  suddenly  halted  the  army,  and 
gave  orders  for  retreat — though  actually  within  distance  no  greater 
than  the  cast  of  a  javelin,  from  the  enemy. 

His  march  was  now  intended  to  draw  the  Argeians  away  from  the 
ditlicult  ground  which  they  occupied.  On  the  frontica'  between 
iJilantineia  and  Tegea — both  situated  on  a  lofty  but  inclosed  plain, 
drained  only  by  kiitabothra  or  natural  subterranean  channels  in  the 

mountains — was  situated  a  head  of  water,  the  regular  efflux  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  kept'up  by  joint  operations  of  both  cities  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  Thither  Agis  now  conducted  his  army,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  the  water"  to\\;ard  the  side  of  iVIantineia,  where  it 
would  occasion  serious  damage;  calculating  that  the  Mantineians  and 
their  allies  would  certainly  descend  from  tlieir  position  to  hinder  it. 
No  stratagem,  however,  was  necessary  to  induce  the  latter  to  adopt 
this  resolution.  •  For  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  Lacedcemoniaus,  after 
advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  lifst  suddenly  halt— next  retreat— 
and  lastly  disa]^pear — their  surprise  was  very  great;  and  this  surprise 
was  soon  converted  into  contemptuous  conlidence  and  impatience  to 
pursue  the  flying  enemy.  Tlie  generals,  not  sharing  such  conlidence, 
hesitated  at  first  to  quit  their  secure  position :  upon  which  the  troops 
became  clamorous,  and  loudly  denounced  them  for  treason  in  letting 
the  Lacedaemonians  quietly  escape  a  second  time,  as  they  Imd  before 
done  near  Ai*gos.     These  generals  would  probably  not  be  the  same 
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with  those  who  had  incurred,  a  short  time  before,  so  much  unde- 
served censure  for  their  convention  with  Agis:  but  the  nuirmurs  on 
the  present  occasion,  hardly  less  unreasonable,  drove  them,  not  without 
considerable  shame  and  confusion,  to  give  orders  for  advance.  Tliey 
abandoned  the  liill,  marched  down  into  the  plain  so  as  to  approach 
the  Lac(  da3monians,  and  employed  the  next  day  in  arranging  them- 
selves in  good  battle  order,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  light  at  a  moment's 

notice. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  Agis  had  found  himself  disappointed  in 

his  operations  upon  the  water.    He  had  cither  not  done  so  much 

damage,  or  not  sprood  so  much  terror,  as  he  liad  expected:  and  he 
accorlllngly  desisted,  putting  himself  again  in  march  to  resume  his 
position  at  the  Uerakh'ion,  and  supposing  that  his  enemies  still 
retained  their  position  on  the  hill.  Bui  in  the  course  of  his  march  he 
came  suddenly  upon  the  Argeian  and  allied  army  where  he  was  not 
in  the  least  prepnrcHl  to  see  them.  They  were  not  only  in  the  plain, 
but  alreadv  drawn  up  in  pertect  order  of  battle.  The  31anlineians 
occupied  the  right  wing,  the  post  of  hoiu^r,  because  the  ground  was 
in  their  territory:  next  to  them  stood  their  deiendrnt  Aicadian  allies: 
then  the  chosen  Thousand-regiment  of  Argos,  (itizi-ns  of  wealth  and 
family  trained  in  arn^.s  at  the  cost  of  the  stale:  alongside  of  liu^m,  the 

Teivinining  Argeian  hopHles  vritli  their  depindc  t)l  nllies  of  Kieona? 
and  Ornea):  last  of  all,  on  Ihe  left  wing,  stood  the  Athenians,  their 
hoplites  as  well  as  their  honst  men. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  surjirise  that  AgiS  and  his  army  beh.eld 
this  unexpected  appruition.  To  any  other  Greeks  tli;ui  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  sudden  pres(»ntation  of  a  fniniidable  enemy  would  have 
occasi(med  a  feeling  of  dismay  from  which  they  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  recover;  and  even  the  Lacedamonians,  on  this  occasion, 
underwent  a  momentary  shock  unparalleled  in  their  j^evious  expe- 
rience. But  they  now  felt  the  fidl  advantage  of  their  rigorous  train- 
in"-  and  habit  of  military  obedience,  as  well  as  of  that  subordination 
of  officers  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves  in  Greece.  In  other 
Grecian  armies  orders  were  proclaimed  to  the  troops  in  a  loud  voice 
by  a  herald,  who  received  them  personally  from  the  general:  each 
tavis  or  company,  indeed,  had  its  owmi  taxiarch,  but  the  latter  did  not 
receive  his  orders  separately  fro!n  the  general,  and  seerns  to  have  had 
no  p(M*-onal  res])onsibility  for  the  execution  of  them  by  his  soldiers. 
Sidjordinate  and  responsible  military  authority  was  not  recognized. 
Among  the  Lticedtemonians,  on  the  contrary,  there  w\as  a  regidar 
gradation  of  military  and  responsible  authority — "commanders  of 
commanders"— each' of  whom  had  his  special  duty  in  insuring  tha 
execution  of  orders.  Ever}^  order  emanated  from  the  Spartan  king 
when  he  was  present,  and  was  given  to  the  Polemnrehs  (each  com- 
manding a  Mora,  the  largest  military  division),  who  intinuUed  it  to 
the  Lo(iiagi,  or  colonels  of  the  respective  Loclii.  These  again  gave 
command  to  each  Pentekonter,  or  captain  of  a  Pcntekosty ;  lastly,  he 
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to  the  Enomotarch,  who  commanded  the  lowect  subdivision  called  an 
Enomoty.  The  soldier  thus  received  no  immediate  orders  except 
from  the  Enomotarch,  who  w^as  in  the  first  instance  responsible  for 
his  Enomoty;  but  the  Pentekonter  and  the  Lochage  were  responsible 
also  each  for  his  larger  division;  the  pentekosty  including  four  eno- 
moties  and  the  loclius  four  pentekosties— at  least  so  the  numbers 
stood  on  tills  occasion.  All  the  vju-ious  military  maneuvers  were 
familiar  to  the  Lacedcemonians  from  their  unremitting  drill,  so  that 
their  armies  enjoved  the  advantage  of  readier  obedience  along  wuh 
more  t^ystematic  commaud.  Accordingly,  though  thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  called  on  now  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  form  m 
the  presence  of  an  enemv,  they  only  manifested  the  greater  pronjpti- 
tude  and  anxious  haste  in  obeying  the  orders  of  Agis,  transmitted 
through  the  regular  series  of  officers.  The  battle  array  was  attained, 
with  rcL^ularity  as  well  as  with  speed.  , 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Lacedcemonian.line  belonged  by  ancient 
privile<^e  to  the  Skiritre;  mountaineers  of  the  border  district  of  Laco- 
nia  skutino;  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii,  seemingly  east  of  the  Eurotas 
near  its  earliest  and  highest  course.  These  men,  originally  Arcadians, 
now  constituted  a  variety  of  Laconian  Periooki,  with  peculiar  duties 
as  w^ell  as  peculiar  privileges.  Numbered  among  the  bravest  and 
most  active  men  in  Peloponnesus,  they  generally  formed  the  vanguard 
in  an  advancing  march;  and  the  Spartans  stand  accused  of  having 
exposed  them  to  danger  as  w^ell  as  toil  with  unbecoming  recklessness 
Next  to  the  Skiritie.  who  were  600  in  number,  stood  the  eniranchised 
Helots  recently  returned  from  swerving  with  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  and 
the  Neodamodes,  both  probably  summoned  liome  from  Lepreum, 
where  we  were  told  before  that  they  had  been  planted.  After  them, 
in  the  center  of  the  entire  line,  came  the  Lacediemonian  lochi,  seven 
in  number  with  the  Arcadian  dependent  allies,  Herieaa  and  3hvna- 
lian,  near  them.  Lastly,  in  the  right  wing,  stood  the  Tegeans.  with 
a  small  division  of  Lacedaemonians  occupying  the  extreme  right,  as 

the  post  of  honor.    On  each  llank  there  were  some  Laceda;moniau 

horsemen.  ,  ,        ,        ft** 

Thuevdides,  with  a  frankness  which  enhances  the  value  ot  his  tes- 

tinionv  wlierever  he  gives  it  positively,  informs  us  that  lie  cannot 

preten'd  to  set  down  Uie  number  of  either  army.     It  is  evident  that 

this  silence  is   not  for  want  of  having  inquired— but  none  of  the 

answers  which  he  received  appeared  to  him  trustw^orthy :  the  extreme 

secrecy  of   Lacedieinonian  politics  admitted  of  no  certainty  about 

their  numbers,  while  the  empty  numerical  boasts  of  other  Greeks 

served  only  ti;  mislead.     In  the  absence  of  assured  information  about 

ao'crrc'-ate  number,  the  historian  gives  us  some  general  information 

accessible  to  every  inquirer,  and  some  facts  visible  to  a  spectator. 

From  his  lauguai^e  it  is  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  by  Dr. 
Thirlwall  and  others,  that  he  w^as  himself  present  at  the  battle, 
though  in  what  capacity,  we  cannot  determine,  as  he  was  an  exile 
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from  his  country.  First  he  states  that  tlic  Laced^iTionian  army 
apveared  more  immerous  tlian  that  of  the  enemy.  Ne^t  he  tells  iis, 
that  independent  of  the  Skiritce  on  the  left,  ^vho  were  600  m  number 
—the  remaining  Lace(la3monian  front,  to  the  extremity  of  l  heir  right 
win"-  consisted  of  448  men;  each  enomoty  having  four  men  m  front 
In  icspect  to  depth,  the  dilYerent  enomoties  were  not  till  equal;  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  ides  were  eight  deep.  There  were  seven  iOChl 
in  all  (apart  from  the  Skirita.^;  each  lochus  comprised  lour  pen. e- 
fkosties-each  pentekosty  contained  four  enomoties.  Mid  iplym- 
448  by  8  and  adding  the  GOO  Skirita?,  this  would  make  a  total  ot 
4184  hoplites,  besides  a  few  horsemen  on  each  Hank.  Kr.^pectmg 
hoht-armed.  nothing  is  said.    I  have  no  contidcncc  m  such  an  csti- 

nfate— but  the  total  is  smaller  than  we  shoidd  have  expeetcd,  con- 
sidering that  the  Laceda'monians  had  marched  out  from  ^parla  wi  h 
their  entire  force  on  a  pressing  emergency,  and  that  they  had  only 
sent  home  one-sixth  of  their  total,  their  oldest  and  youngest  soldiers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  generals  on  the  Argeian  side  made  any 
attempt  to  charge  while  the  Lacedaemonian  battle-array  was  yct  iu- 
complete  It  was  necessarv  for  them,  jiccoiding  to  Grecian  practice, 
to  wind  up  the  coura-e  of  their  troops  by  some  words  of  exlioriatiou 
and  encouragement;  and  before  these  were  finished,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians may  m'obablv  have  attained  their  order.  The  ]\Lantinei:in 
otticers  reminded  their  countrymen  that  the  coming  battle  would 
decide  wiiether  ISIantineia  should  continue  to  be  a  free  and  imperial 
city  with  Arcadian  depend(incies  of  her  own,  as  she  now  was—or 
or  should  again  be  degiaded  into  a  dependency  oi  Lacedamon  The 
Argeian  leaders  dweft  upon  the  opporiuiiity  which  Argos  now  liad  of 
recovering  her  lost  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus,  and  of  revenging 

herself  upon  her  worst  enomv  and  neighbor.    The  Athcmiui  Iroops 

were  exhorted  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  many  brave  allies 
W4th  whom  they  were  now  associated,  as  well  as  to  protect  their  own 
territory  and  eini  ire  by  vanc.uishing  their  army  m  VclnponiK  sus. 

It  illustrates  loicibrv  the  peculiarity  of  Lacedicmoiiiau  character 
that  to  them  no  similar  words  of  encouragement  were  addressed 
either  by  Agis  or  any  of  the  officers.  ''They  knew  (says  the  his- 
torian) that  long  practice  bel'orehand,  in  the  busmess  of  war,  was  a 
better  ])reservat'iye  than  line  speeches  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
As  amoiu'-  professional  soldiers,  bravery  was  assumed  as  a  thing  ot 
course,  without  any  si)ecial  exhortation:  but  unit ual  suggestions 
were  beard  aniono;  them  wilii  a  view  to  get  their  order  ol  battle  and 

position  perfect,  which  at  tiist  it  prol)abiy  was  not,  iroin  the  sudden 
and  hurried  manner  in  which  they  had  been  constrained  to  iorm 
Moreover,  various  war-songs,  perhi.ps  those  of  Tyrt:rus,  were  chanted 
in  the  ranks.  At  length  the  word  was  given  to  altjiek :  the  nunienus 
pipers  in' attendance  (an  hereditary  caste  at  Sparta)  began  to  play 
^diile  the  slow,  solemn,  and  ( quable  march  of  the  troops  adjusted 
itself  to  the  time  given  by  these  instruments  without  any  break  or 
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wavering  in  the  line.  A  striking  contrast  to  this  deliberate  pace 
was  presented  by  the  enemy;  who,  having  no  pipers  or  other  musical 
instruments,  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  step  vehement  and 
even  furious,  fresh  from  the  exhortations  just  addressed  to  them. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  all  Grecian  armies,  when  coming 
into   conflict,  to  march  not  exactly  straiglitfofward,  but  somewhat 

aslant  toward  the  right.    The  sokHers  on'^the  extreme  light  of  both 

armies  set  the  example  of  such  inclination,  in  order  to  avoid  expos- 
ing their  own  unshielded  side;  while  for  the  same  reason  every  man 
along  the  line  took  care  to  keep  close  to  the  shield  of  his  right-hand 
neighbor.  We  see  from  hence  that,  with  equal  numbers,  the  right 
was  not  merely  the  post  of  honor,  but  also  of  comparative  safety. 
So  it  proved  on  the  present  occasion;  even  the  Lacedaemonian  disci- 
pline being  no  way  exempt  from  this  cause  of  disturbance.  Though 
the  Lacedaemonian  front,  from  their  superior  numbers,  was  more 
extended  than  that  of  the  enemy,  still  their  right  liles  did  not  think 
themselves  safe  without  slanting  still  farther  to  the  right,  and  thuS 

oiitlhinked  very  greatly  the  Athenians  on  the  opposite  left  wing; 

while  on  the  opposite  side  the  Mantiueians  who  formed  the  right 
wing,  from  the  same  disposition  to  keep  the  left  shoulder  forward, 
outflanked,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  the  SkiritaB  and  Braside- 
iaiis  on  the  Laceda3monian  left.  King  Agis,  whose  post  was  with 
the  Lochi  in  the  center,  saw  plainly  that  when  the  armies  closed,  his 
left  would  be  certainly  taken  in  flank  and  perliaps  even  in  the  rear. 
Accordingly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  his  dispositions  even  at 
this  critical  moment, Which  he  relied  upon  being  able  to  accomplish 
through  the  exact  discipline,  practiced  evolutions,  and  slow^  march 
of  his  soldiers. 
The  natural  mode  of  meeting  the  impending  danger  would  have 

been  to  bring  round  a  division  from  the  extreme  right,  where  it  could 
well  be  spared,  to  the  extreme  left  against  the  advancing  Mantineians. 
But  the  ancient  privilege  of  the  Skiritae,  who  always  fought  by  them- 
selves on  the  extreme  left,  forbade  such  an  order.  Accordingly, 
Agis  gave  signal  to  the  Brasideians  and  Skirit^B  to  make  a  flank 
movement  on  tiie  left  so  as  to  get  on  equal  front  with  the  Mantine- 
ians;  while  in  order  to^fill  up  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  his  line,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  two  polemarchs  Aristokles  and  Hipponoidas,  who 
bad  their  Lochi  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  to  move  to  the  rear 
and  take  post  on  the  right  of  the  13rasideians,  so  as  again  to  close  up 
the  line.  But  these  two  polemarchs,  who  had  the  safest  and  most 
victorious  place  in  the  line,  chose  to  keep  it,  disobeying  hiri  express 
orders:  so  that  Agis,  when  he  savr  that  they  did  not  niove,  wns  forced 
to  send  a  second  order  countermanding  the  flank  movement  of  the 
Skiritae,  and  directing  them  to  fall  in  upon  the  center,  back  into 
their  former  place.  But  it  had  now  become  too  late  to  execute  tliis 
second  command  before  the  hostile  armies  closed:  and  the  Skiritae 
and  Brasideians  were  thus  assailed  while  in  disorder  and  cut  off  from 
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their  own  center.  The  Mantineians,  findinfr  them  in  this  condition, 
defeated  and  drove  them  back;  while  the  chosen  Thousand  of  Argos, 

breakiii<^  in  by  tho  vacant  space  between  the  Brasidcmns  and  the 
Laceda^Tnonian  center,  took  them  on  the  right  flank  and  completed 
their  di^eoniliture.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  even  to  the 
LacedjEmonia.n  bairgai>'e-wagons  in  the  rear;  some  of  the  eUler  troops 
who  guarded  the  wagons  being  sluin,  and  the  whole  Laceda3monian 

left  wing  altogether  dispersed.  ,  ^      .i  •  i  •  i 

But  the  victorious  JManteneians  and  their  comrades  thmkmg  only 
of  what  was  immediately  before  them,  wasted  thus  a  precious  tunc 
when  their  aid  Avas  urgently  needed  elsewhere.  Matters  passed  very 
dilferently  on  the  LaeediX-'monian  center  and  right;  where  Agis  with 
his  b()dv-*niard  of  800  chosen  youths  called  llippeis,  and  with  tlie 
Spartai/Lochi,  found  himself  In  front   contllet  with  the  Center  ami 

Idi  of  the  enemv— with  the  Aryans,  their  elderly  troops  and  the 
so-called  Five  Lochi— with  the  Kleonaians  and  Oriu'.?tes,  clcpcndcnt 
allies  of  Ar^-os— and  with  the  Athenians.  Over  all  these  troops  they 
were  c()mT>ietely  victorious,  after  a  short  resistance— indeed  on  some 
points  with  no 'resistance  at  all.  Bo  formidable  was  tlie  aspect  and 
name  of  the  Laeedceinonians,  that  the  opposing  troops  gave  way 
Avithout  crossiuij:  spears,  and  even  with  a  panic  so  headlong,  that  they 
trod  down  each  other  in  anxietv  to  escape.  AVlnle  thus  defeated  in 
front  they  were  taken  in  flank  by  the  Tegeans  and  Lacediemonians 
on  the  ri^dit  of  Ai^ns's  army,  and  the  Athenians  here  incurred  serious 

hazard  of  being  all  cut  to^)ieces,  had  they  not  been  effectively  aiucd 

by  their  own  cavalry  close  Jit  liand.  INloreover  Agis,  having  decidedly 
beaten  and  driven  them  back,  Avas  less  anxicms  to  pursue  them  than 
to  return  to  the  rescue  of  his  own  defeated  left  wing;  so  that  even 
the  Athenians  who  were  exposed  both  in  flaidv  ai.d  front,  were 
enabled  to  elfect  their  retreat  in  safety.  The  Mantiiieians  and  the 
Ar'^-eian  Thousand,  though  victorious  on  tlieir  part  of  the  line,  yet 
seeuv  the  remainder  of  th(>ir  army  in  disorderly  flight,  had  little  dis- 
positmn  to  renew  the  combat  against  Agis  and  the  conquering  Lace- 
da3inoiiians.  Thev  sought  only  to  eft'cct  their  retreat,  which  liow- 
ever  could  not  be  done  without  severe  loss,  especially  on  the  part  of 

the  ]\Iantineiaiis— and  wiiich  A?is  might  have. prevented  allogelher, 

had  not  the  Lacedicmonian  svstem,  enforced  on  this  occasion  by  tf.e 
counsels  of  an  ancient  Spartan  named  Pharax,  enj(nned  abstinen(;e 
from  prolonired  pursuit  aaainst  a  defeated  enemy.  Tnere  fell  in  this 
battle  700  men  of  the  Ars:ei:ins,  Kleona^ans,  and  Orneales;  200 
Aiiienian^  toi^'cther  with  both  the  generals  Laches  and  Kikostratus; 
and  ^^00  Mantineians.  Tlie  lo-s  of  the  Laeediemonians,  though  never 
certainlv  known,  from  tlie  habitual  secrecy  of  their  p\d)lic  proceed- 
ino-s  was  estimated  at  about  300  men.  They  strippixl  the  enemy  s 
d'^ui  spreadiim-  out  to  view  the  arms  thus  acquired,  and  selecting 
some  for  a  tro])hv;  then  pickcil  up  their  own  dead  and  carried  them 

away  for  burial  at  Tcgea,  granting  the  customary  burial-truce  to  the 
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defeated  enemy.  Pleistoanax,  the  other  Spartan  king,  had  advanced 
as  iFar  as  Tegea  with  a  re-enforcement  compof>ed  of  the  elder  and 

younger  citizens;  but  on  hearing  of  the  victory,  he  returned  iiome. 

Such  was  the  important  btittle  of  Mantiueia,  fought  in  the  month 
of  June,  418  B.C.  Its  elfect  throughout  Greece  was  proaigious.  The 
numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  were  very  considerable  for  a  Grecian 
army  of  that  day,  though  seemingly  not^  so  large  as  at  the  battle  of 
Delium  five  years   before:  the  number  and  grandeur  of  the  states 

-whose  troops  were  engaged  was  how^ever  greater  than  at  Delium. 

*f  But  what  gave  peculiar  value  to  the  battle  was,  that  it  wiped  oif  at 
once  tlie  pre-existing  stain  upon  the  honor  of  Sparta.  The  disaster  in 
Sphakteria,  disappointing  all  previous  expectation,  had  drawn  upon 

lier  the  imputation  of  something  like  cowardice;  and  there  were 

other  proceedings  which,  with  far  better  reason,  caused  her  to 
be  stigmatized  as  stupid  and  backward.  But  the  victory  of  Man- 
tineia  silenced  all  such  disparaging  criticism,  and  replaced  Sparta  in 
her  old  position  of  military  pre-eminence  before  the  eyes  of  Greece. 
It  w^orked  so  much  the  more  powerfully  because  it  was  entirely  the 
fruit  of  Lacedaemonian  courage,  with  little  aid  from  that  peculiar 
skill  and  tactics  wiiicli  was  generally  seen  concomitant,  but  had  in 
'  the  present  case  been  found  conipara\ively  wanting.  The  maneuver 
of  Agis,  in  itself  not  ill-conceived,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his 
left  wing,  had  failed  through  the  disobedience  of  the  two  refractory 
polemarchs;  but  in  such  a  case  the  shame  of  failure  falls  more  or  less 

upon  all  parties  concerned;  nor  could  either  general  or  soldiers  be 
considered  to  have  displayed  at  JMantineia  any  of  that  professional 
aptitude  which  caused  the  LacediCinonians  to  be  styled  *' artists  in 
w^arlike  affairs."  So  much  the  more  conspicuously  did  Lacedaemon- 
ian courage  stand  out  to  view.  After  the  left  wing  had  been  broken, 
and  when  the  Argeian  Thousand  had  penetrated  into  the  vacant 
space  between  the  left  and  center,  so  that  they  might  have  taken  the 
center  in  flank,  and  ought  to  have  done  so  had  they  been  well-advised 
— the  troops  ih  the  center,  instead  of  being  daunted  as  most  Grecian 
soldiers  would  have  been,  had  marched  forward  against  the  enemies 
in  their  front,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  consequences  of 
the  battle  were  thus  immense  in  re-establishing  the  reputation  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  in  exalting  them  again  to  their  ancient  dignity 
of  chiefs  of  Peloponnesus. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  two  polemarchs,  Aristokles 
and  llipponoidas,  whose  disobedience  had  w^ell-nigh  caused  the  ruin 
of  the  army,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  banishment  as  cow^ards  on 
tlieir  return  to  Sparta. 

Looking  at  the  battle  from  the  point  of  view^  of  the  other  side,  we 
may  remark  that  the  defeat  was  greallv  occasioned  by  the  selfish 
caprice  of  the  Eleians  in  withdrawing  their  3,000  men  immediately 
before  the  battle,  because  the  other  allies,  instead  of  marching  against 

Lepreum,  preferred  to  attempt  tiie  far  more  important  town  of 
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Tegca:  an  additional  illustration  of  the  remark  of  Perikles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  that  numerous  and  equal  allies  could  never  be 
kept  in  irarni()nious  co-operation.  Shortly  after  the  defeat,  the  3,000 
Eleians  came  back  to  the  :;id  of  Mantineia— probably  regretting  their 
previous  untoward  departure — together  with  a  re-enforcement  of  1000 
Athenians.  Moreover,  the  Karneian  month  began — a  season  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  kept  rigidly  holy;  even  dispatching  messengers 
to  countermand  their  extra-Peloponnesian  allies,  whom  they  had 
invoked  prior  to  the  late  battle — and  remaining  themselves  within 
their  own  territory,  so  that  the  field  was  for  the  moment  left  clear 
for  the  operations  of  a  defeated  enemy.  Accordingly,  the  Epidau- 
rians,  though  they  had  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Argos 
during  the  absence  of  the  Argeian  main  force  at  the  time  of  the  late 
battle,  and  had  gained  a  partial  success— now  found  their  own  terri- 
tory overrun  by  the  united  Eleians,  Mantiueians,  and  Athenians, 
wiio  were  bold  enough  even  to  commence  a  wall  of  circumvallation 
round  the  town  of  Epidaurus  itself.  The  entire  work  was  distributed 
between  them  to  be  accomplished;  but  the  superior  activity  and  per- 
severance of  the  Athenians  were  here  displayed  in  a  conspicuous 
manner.  For  wliile  the  portion  of  work  committed  to  them  (the. 
fortification  of  the  cape  on  which  the  Herreum  or  temple  of  Here 
was  situated)  was  indelatigably  prosecuted  and  speedily  l)rought  to 
completion — their  allies,  both  Eleians  and  Mantineians,  abandoned 
the  tasks  respectively  allotted  to  them,  in  impatience  and  disgust. 
The  idea  of  circumvallation  being  for  this  reason  relinquished,  a 
joint  garrison  was  left  in  the  new  fort  at  Cape  Hera}um,  after  which 
the  allies  evacuated  the  Epidaurian  territory. 

So  far  the  Laccdamonians  appeared  to  have  derived  little  positive 
benefit  from  their  Inte  victory:  but  the  fruits  of  it  were  soon  mani- 
fested in  the  very  center  of  their  enemy's  force — at  Argos.  A  mate- 
rial chanire  had  taken  place  since  the  battle  in  tlie  political  tendencies 

of  that  city.  There  liad  been  Avilhin  it  always  an  opposition  xuirly — 
philo-Laconian  and  anti-democratical:  and  the  effect  (5f  the  defeat  at 
]\lantineia  had  been  to  strengthen  this  party  as  much  as  it  depressed 
their  opponents.  The  democratical  leaders— who,  in  conjunction 
with  Athens  and  Alkibiades,  had  aspii^d  to  maintain  an  ascendency 
in  Peloponnesus  hostile  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Sparta— now 
found  their  calculations  overthrown  and  exchanged  for  the  discour- 
aging necessities  of  self-defense  against  a  victorious  enemy.  And 
while  these  leaders  thus  lost  general  intluence  by  so  complete  a  defeat 
of  their  foreign  policy,  the  ordinary  democratical  soldiers  of  Argos 
brought  back  with  thVm  fnmi  tlie' field  of  ]\lantineia,  nothing  but 

humiliation  and  terror  of  the  Lacda^nionian  arms.  But  the  chosen 
Argeian  Thousand  regiment  returned  with  very  different  feelings. 
Victorious  over  the  left  wing  of  their  enemies,  thc}^  had  not  been 
seriously  o])structed  in  their  retreat  even  by  tiie  Ltieedamoniati  cen- 
ter.   They  had  thus  reaped  positive  glory,  and  doubtless  felt  contempt 
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for  their  beaten  fellow-citizens.  Now  it  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  these  Thotisand  were  men  of  rich  families,  and  the  best  military 
age,  set  apart  by  the  Argeian  democracy  to  receive  pernuinent  train- 
ing at  the  public  expense,  just  at  a  time  when  the  ambitious  view^s  of 
Argos  first  began  to  dav/n,  after  the  peace  of  Nikias.  So  long  as 
Argos  was  likely  to  become  or  continue  the  imperial  state  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, these  Thousand  wealthy  men  would  probably  find  their 
dignit}'  sufficiently  ccnsulted  in  upholding  her  as  stieh,'  and  would 
thus  acqtiiesce  in  the  democratical  government.  But  when  the  defeat 
of  Mantineia  reduced  Argos  to  her  own  limits,  and  threw  her  upon 
the  defensive,  there  was  notiiing  to  counterbalance  their  natural  oli- 
garchical sentiments,  so  that  they  became  decided  opponents  of  the 
democratical  government  in  its  distress.  The  oligarchical  party  in 
Argos,  thus  encouraged  and  re^enforced,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  Lacediemonians  to  bring  the  city  into  alliance  with  Sparta 
as  well  as  to  overthrow  the  democracy, 

As  the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  the  Lace- 
daimonians,  about  the  end  of  September,  marched  out  their  full  forces 
as  far  as  Tegca,  thus  threatening  invasion,  and  inspiring  terror  at 
Argos.  From  Tegea  thQ|^  sent  forward  as  envoy  Lichas,  proxenus 
of  the  Argeians  at  Sparta,  with  two  alternative  propositions:  one  for 

peace,  which  lie  was  instructed  to  tender  and  prevail  upon  the  Arge- 
lans  to  aceept,  if  he  could ;  another,  in  case  they  refused,  of  a  menac- 
ing character.  It  was  the  scheme  of  the  oligarchical  faction  first  to 
bring  the  city  into  alliance  with  Laeeda3mon  and  dissolve  the  con- 
nection witli  Athens,  before  they  attempted  any  innovation  in  the 
government.  The  arrival  of  Lichas  was  the  signal  for  them  to  mani- 
fest themselves  by  strenuously  pressing  the  acceptance  of  his  pacific 
proposition.  But  they  had  to  contend  against  a  strong  resistance; 
since  Alkibiades,  still  in  Argos,  employed  his  utmost  energy  to  defeat 
their  views.  Nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  Laceda3monian  army  at 
Tegca,  and  the  general  despondency  of  the  people,  at  length  enabled 

them  to  carry  tlieir  point,  and  to  procure  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
treaty ;  which,  being  already  adopted  by  the  Ekklesia  at  Sparta,  was 
sent  ready  prepared  to  Argos — and  there  sanctioned  without  altera- 
tion.    The  conditions  were  substantially  as  follow^s: — 

"The  Argeians  shall  restore  the  boys  whom  they  have  received  as 
hostages  from  Orchomenus,  and  the  men  hostages  from  the  Msen- 
alii.  They  shall  restore  to  the  Lacediemonians  the  men  now  in 
Mantineia,  whom  the  Lacediemonians  had  placed  as  hostages  for  safe 
custody  in  Orchomenus,  and  whom  the  Argeians  and  Mantineians 
have  carried  away  from  that  place.  They  shall  evacuate  Epidaurus, 
and  raze  the  fort  recently  erected  near  it.  The  Athenians,  unless 
they  also  forthwith  evacuate  Epidaurus,  shall  be  proclaimed  as  ene- 
mies to  Lacedsemon  as  well  as  to  Argos,  and  to  the  allies  of  both. 
The  Lacedaemonians  shall  restore  all  the  hostages  whom  they  now 
liave  in  keeping,  from  whatever  place  they  may  have  been  taken. 

H.  G.  H.— 26 
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Respecting  the  sacrifice  alleged  to  he  due  to  Apollo  hy  the  Epidau- 
ri-ins  the  Avroians  will  consent  to  tender  to  them  an  oath,  wluch  it 
they  swear,  they  shall  clear  tiiemselves.  Every  city  in  Peloponnesus, 
small  or  threat,  shall  be  autonomous  and  at  liberty  to  maintain  its 
own  ancient   constitution.      If  any  extra-Peloponnesian   city   shall 

come  a-ainst  Pcloponiiesus  Avith  miscliievous  projects,  Laa'dcTiuon 

and  AriFos  will  take  joint  counsel  against^  it,  in  the  mamuM-  most 
eciuitable  for  the  interest  of  the  Peloponnesians  generally.  I  he  extra- 
p!)loponuesian  allies  of  Sparta  shall  be  in  the  same  position  with 
reference  to  this  treaty  as  the  allies  of  Laceda^mon  and  Argos  m  1  elo- 
ponncsus-aiul  shall  hold  their  own  in  the  same  manner  The 
Ai-eians  shall  show  this  treaty  to  their  allies,  who  shall  be  admitted 
to  subscribe  to  it,  if  they  tliink  lit.  But  if  the,  allies  desire  any  hing 
dilTerent  the  Arireians  shall  send  them  home  about  their  business. 

Such  was  the  a«j^reement  sent  ready  prepared  by  the  Lacedajmon- 
ians  to  Argos,  and  there  literally  accepted.     It  presented  ^  re  Cipro- 

city  little  more  than  nominal,  imposing  one  obligation  of  noimpoi- 

tanceupon  Sparta;  though  it.  answered  the  purpose  of  the  latter  by 
substantially  dissolving  the  alliance  of  Argos  with  its  three  confed- 

""'But  this  treaty  was  meant  bv  the  oligarchical  party  in  Argos  only 
as  preface  to  a  series  of  ulterior  measures,  As  soon  asMt  was  con- 
eluded,  the  menacing  army  of  Sparta  was  withdrawn  from  1  cgea, 
5ind  was  exchanged  for  free  and  peaceful  intercommunication  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argeians.  Probably  Alkiba(les  at  the  same 
time  retired,  while  the  renewed  visits  and  hospitalities  of  Lacedae- 
monians  at  Argos  strengthened  the  interest  of  their  party  more  than 
ever     They  Avere  soon  powerful  enough  to  piTsuade  the  Argeian 

assembly  formally  to  renounce  the  alliance  with  Athens,  Elis,  and 
Mantineia— and  t6  conclude  a  special  alliance  with  Sparta,  on  the  fol- 

lowing  terms: —  «       ^^  i    ^  +i^^ 

-There  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  for  fifty  years  between  the 
Laccdaunonians  and  the  Argeians-upon  equal  terms— each  giving 
amicable  satisfaction,  according  to  its  established  constitution  to  all 
complaints  preferred  by  the  other.  On  the  same  condition,  also,  the 
other  Peloponnesian  cities  shall  partake  in  this  peace  and  alliance— 
lioldinc:  their  own  territory,  laws,  and  separate  constitution.  Ail  extra- 
.PeloDonnesian  allies  of  SpJirta  shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  Lacc^diemonians  themselves.  The  allies  of  Argos  shall  also  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  Argos  herself,  holding  their  own  territory 
undisturbed.  Should  occasion  arise  for  common  military  operations 
on  any  point,  the  Lacedamonians  and  Argeians  shall  take  counsel 
ton-ether,  determining  in  the  most  equitable  manner  they  can  for  the 
iiUerest  of  their  allies.  If  any  one  of  the  cities  hereunto^  belonging 
tither  in  or  out  of  Pelopoun(3Sus,  shall  have  disputes  either  about 
boundaries  or  other  topics,  she  shall  be  held  bound  to  enter  npoa 
amicable  adjustment.     If  any  allied  city  shall  quarrel  with  another 
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allied  city,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  some  third  city  satisfactory 
to  both.  Each  eity  shall  render  justice  to  her  own  citizens  according 
to  iier  own  ancient  constitution." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  treaty  of  alliance  the  disputed  ques- 
tion of  headship  is  compromised  or  evaded.  Lacedamon  and  Argos 
are  both  put  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  respect  to  taking  joint  counsel 
for  the  general  body  of  allies:  they  two  alone  are  to  decide,  without 
consulting  the  other  allies,  though*^binding  themselves  to  have  regard 
to  the  iutei-ests  of  the  latter.  The  policy  of  Lacedaemon  also  per- 
vades the  treaty — that  of  insuring  autonomy  to  all  the  lesser  states  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  thus  breaking  up  the  empire  of  Elis,  Mantineia, 

or  any  other  larger  state  wliieh  might  have  dependencies.  »And 
accordingly  the  Mantineians,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  Argos, 
were  constrained  to  make  their  submission  to  Si)arta,  enrolling  them- 
selves again  as  her  allies,  renouncing  all  command  over  their  Arca- 
dian   subjects,    and    delivering  up   the    hostages  of  these   latter — 

according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  between  Lacedaemon  and 
Argos  TJie  LacedaMiionians  do  not  seem  to  have  meddled  further 
with  Elis.  Being  already  possessed  of  Lepreum  (through  the  Brasi- 
deian  settlers  planted  there),  they  perhaps  did  not  wish  again  to  pro- 
voke the  Eleians,  from  fear  of  being  excluded  a  seoond  time  from  the 
Olympic  festival. 

Meanwhile  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  La^edaemon  (about 
Isovember  or  December,  418  B.C.)  had  still  further  depressed  the 
popular  leaders  at  Argos.  The  oligarchical  faction,  and  the  chosen 
regiment  of  the  Thousand,  all  men  of  w^ealth  and  famil}^,  as  well  as 
bound  together  by  their  common  military  training,  now  saw  their 

wa)^  clearly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  democracy  by  force,  and  to  the 

accomplishment  of  a  revolution.  Instigated  by  such  ambitious 
views,  and  ilattered  by  the  id(?a  of  admitted  headship  jointly  wath 
Si)arta,  they  espoused  the  new  policy  of  tlie  city  with  extreme  vehe- 
mence, and  began  immediately  to  multiply  occasions  of  collision 
witli  Athens.  Joint  Lacedaemonian  and  Argeian  envoi's  were  dis- 
patched to  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Witli  the  Chalkidians  of  Tlirace, 
the  revolted  subjects  of  Athens,  the  old  alliance  was  renewed,  and 
even  new  engagements  concluded;  while  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia 
Tvas  urged  to  renounce  his  covenants  with  Athens,  and  join  the  new 
confederacy.  In  that  quarter  the  intiuence  of  Argos  was  considera- 
ble; for  the  Macedonian  princes  prized  very  highly  their  ancient] 

descent  from  Argos,  which  constituted  them  brethren  of  the  Hellenic 
family.  Accordingly  Perdikkas  consented  to  the  demand  arid  con- 
cluded the  new  treaty;  insisting,  however,  with  his  habitual  dupli- 
city, that  the  step  should  for  the  moment  be  kept  secret  from  Athens. 
In  further  puisuance  of  the  new^  tone  of  hostility  to  that  city,  joint 
envoys  were  also  sent  thither,  to  require  that  the  Athenians  should 
quit  ^Peloponnesus,  and  esj)ecially  that  they  should  evacuate  the  fort 
recently  erected  near  Epidaurus..  It  seems  to  have  been  held  jointly 
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by  Arffeians,  Mantineians,  Eleians,  and  Athenians;  and  as  life  latter 
were  only  a  minority  of  the  whole,  the  Athenians  iu  the  eity  judged 

it  prudent  to  send  Demosthenes  to  bring  thcni  away.  That  general 
not  only  effected  the  retreat,  but  also  contrived  a  stratagem  which 
ffave  to  it  the  air  almost  of  an  advantage.  On  his  first  arrival  in  the 
fort  he  proclaimed  a  irymnastic  match  outside  of  the  gates  lor  the 
amusement  of  the  whole  garrison,  contriving  to  keep  back  the  Athe- 
nians within  until  all  the  rest  had  marched  out:  tlien  hastdy  shuttmg 
the  Q-ates,  he  remained  master  of  the  place.  Having  no^  intention, 
however,  of  keeping  it.  he  made  it  over  presently  to  the  Lpidaunans 
themselves  with  whom  he  renewed  the  truce  to  which  they  had  been 
parties  jointly  with  the  Lacedaemonians  live  years  before,  two  years 

More  the  peace  of  Nlkias.  ,     ,     ^i        •  f  i^ 

The  mode  of  proceeding  here  resorted  to  by  Athens,  m  respect  to 
the  surrender  of  the  fort,  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  manifest  her  displeasure  against  the  Argeians.     This  was  exactly 
what  the  Argeian  leaders  and  oligarchical  party,  on  their  side,  most 
desired-  the  breach  with  Athens  luul  become  irreparable,  and  their 
plans  were  now  matured  for  violently  subverting  their  OAvn  democ- 
racY       They  concerted  with  Sparta  a  joint  military  expedition,  of 
1000  hoplites  from  each  city  (the  tirst  joint  expedition  under  the  new 
alliance),  against  Sikvon,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  more  thor- 
ough-paced olioa*chy  into  the  already  oligarchical  Bikyoniau  govern- 
me'nt.    It  is  possible  that  tliere  may  have  been  some  democratical 
opposition   gradually   acquiring    strength    at   glkyon :   yet    that    City 
seems  to  have  been,  as  far  as  we  know,  ahvays  oligarchical  in  policy, 
and   passively  faithful    to   Sparta.      Probably,  therefore,  that  joint 
enterprise  aii:aiust  Sikvon  was  nothing  more  than  a  pretext  to  coyer 
the  introduction  of  1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  into  Argos,  whither 
the  ioint  detachment  immediately  returned,  after  the  Imsiness  at 
Sikvon  had  been  accom])lished.     Thus  re-enforced,  the  oligarchical 
leaders  and  the  chosen  Thousand  at  Argos  put  down  by  torce  the 
democratical  constitution  in  that  city,  slew  the  democratical  leaders, 
aud  established  themselves  in  complete   possession   ot   the  govern- 

"^This  revolution  (accompUslied  about  February  B.C.  417)-tlie  result 

of  the  victory  of  jNIantineiaand  the  consummation  of  a  tram  of  policy 
laid  by  Sparta— raised  her  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus  to  a  higlier 
and  more  undisputed  point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained.  Ihe 
towns  in  Achaia  were  as  yet  not  sidlicieiilly  oligarchical  for  her  pur- 
pose—perhaps since  the  nvcU'ch  of  Alkibiades  thither  two  years  before 
—accordingly  she  now  remodeled  tlujir  governments  in  confornnty 
with  her  own  views.  The  new  rulers  of  Argos  were  subservient  to 
her  not  merely  from  oligarchical  syuipathy,  but  from  need  ot  her 
aid' to  keep  down  internal  rising  against  themselves:  so  that  there 
was  neither  enemy,  nor  even  neutral,  to  counterwork  her  or  to  lavor 

Athens,  thi'ougliout  the  whole  peninsula. 
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But  the  Spartan  ascendency  at  Argos  was  not  destined  to  last. 
Though  there  were  many  cities  in  Greece,  in  which  oligarchies  long 
maintained  themselves  unshaken,  through  adherence  to  a  traditional 
roiitine,  and  by  being  usually  in*tlie  hands  of  men  accustomed  to 
govern — yet  an  oligarchy  erected  by  force  upon  the  ruins  of  a  democ- 
racy was  rarely  of  long  duration.  The  angry  discontent  of  the 
people,  put  down  by  temporary  intimidation,  usually  revived,  and 
threatened  the  security  of  the  rulers  enough  to  make  them  suspicious 
and  probably  crtiel.  Such  cruelty,  moreover,  was  not  their  only 
fault:  they  found  their  emancipation  from  democratical  restraints 
too  tempting  to  be  able  to  control  either  their  lust  or  their  rapacity. 
With  the  population  of  Argos — comparatively  coarse  and  brutal  in 

all  ranky,  and  more  like  Korkyra  than  like  Athens— sueh  abase  was 

pretty  sure  to  be  speedy  as  well  as  flagrant.  Especially  the  chosen 
regiment  of  the  Thousand — men  iu  the  vigor  of  their  age,  aud  proud 
of  their  military  prowess  as  well  as  of  their  wealtliier  station — con- 
strued the  ncAV  oligarchical  government  which  they  had  helped  to 
erect  as  a  period  of  individual  license  to  themselves.  The  behavior 
and  fate  of  their  chief,  Biyas,  illustrates  the  general  demeanor  of  the 
troop.  After  many  other  outrages  against  persons  of  poorer  condi- 
tion, he  one  day  met  in  the  streets  a  wedding  procession,  in  which 
the  person  of  the  bride  captivated  his  fancy.  He  caused  her  to  be 
violently  torn  from  her  company,  carried  her  to  his  house,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  her  by  force.    But  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  this 

high-spirited  woman  revenged  herself  for  the  outrage  by  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  the  ravisher  while  he  was  fast  asleep:  a  terrible  revenge, 
which  the  pointed  clasp-pins  of  the  feminine  attire  sometimes  enabled 
women  to  take  upon  those  who  wronged  them.  Having  contrived 
to  make  her  escape,  she  found  concealment  among  her  friends,  as 
well  as  protection  among  the  people  generally,  against  the  indignant 
efforts  of  the  chosen  Thousand  to  avenge  their  leader. 

From  incidents  such  as  this,  and  from  the  multitude  of  petty 
insults  which  so  flagitious  an  outrage  implies  as  co-existent,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Demos  of  Argos  soon  recovered  their 
lost  courage,  and  resolved  upon  an  efi'ort  to  ptit  down  their  oligarchi- 
cal   opi)res>;ors.      They   waited  for  the   moment    when    the    festival 

called  the  Gymnopjedi^e  was  in  course  of  being  solemnized  at  Sparta 
— a  festival  at  which  the  choric  performances  of  men  and  boys  were 
so  interwoven  with  Spartan  religion  aS  well  as  bodily  training,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  no  military  movement  until  they 
were  finished.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Argeiai^  Demos  rose  in 
insurrection;  and  after  a  sharp  contest,  gained  a  victory  over  tlie 
oligarchy,  some  of  whom  were  slain,  wliile  others  only  saved  them- 
selves by  flight.  Even  at  the  first  instant  of  danger,  pressing  mes- 
sages had  been  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
first  peremptorily  refused  to  move  during  the  period  of  their  festival: 
nor  was  it  until  messenger  after  messenger  had  arrived  to  set  forth 
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the  pressini^  nocessity  of  their  friends,  that  they  reluctantly  put  aside 
their  festival  to  inarch  toward  Argos.  They  were  too  late:  the 
precious  momc-nt  had  already  ])assed  by.  They  were  met  at  Tegea 
by  an  intimation  that  their  fricnd^were  overthrown,  and  Argos  iu 
pos^  ^ion  of  the  victorious  ].eople.  Nevertheless,  various  exiles  who 
had  escaped  stiil  pronnsed  tliem  success,  urgently  entreating  them  to 

proceed;  Imt  the  Laceda'nionjans  refused  to  comply,  leiurDcd  to 

Sparta,  and  resumed  tiicir  iiiU  rniitted  festival. 

Thus  was  the  oligarchy  of  Argos  overthrown — after  a  continuance 
of  about  four  months,  t'rom  February  to  June,  417  B.C. — and  the 
chosen  Thousand  regiment  either  dissolved  or  destroyed.  The  move- 
ment excited  great  syiri])athy  in  several  Feloponnesian  cities,  who 
were  becoming  jealous  of  the  exorbitant  preponderance  of  Sparta. 
Nevertheless  the  Argeian  Demos,  though  victorious  within  the  city, 
felt  so  mucli  distrust  of  being  able  to  maintain  themselves,  that  they 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  plead  their  cause  and  to  entreat  favoiable 
treatment:  a  proceeding  which  proves  the  insurrection  to  have  been 
spontaneous,   not  fomented  by  Athens.    But  the  envoys   of   the 

expelled  oligarchs  were  there  to  confront  them,  and  the  Lacecia^mo- 
nians,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  adjudging  the  Demos  to  have 
been  guilty  of  wnong,  proclainud  the  resolution  of  sending  forces  to 
put  them  down.     Still,  th.e  habitual  tardiness  of  Lacedai-monian  habits 

Their  allies  were 


prevented  any  immediate  or  separate  movem.ent.  Then*  allies  wen 
to  be  summoned,  none  being  very  zealous  in  the  cause, — and  least  of 
all  at  this  momeiU.,  when  tlie  period  of  harvest  was  at  hand:  so  that 
about  three  months  intervened  before  any  actual  force  was  brought 
together. 

This  important  interval  was  turned  to  account  by  the  Argeian 
Demos,  who,  being  plainly  warned  that  they  were  to  look  on  Sparta 
oidy  as  an  enem}',  ininiedlately  renewed  their  alliance  with  Athens. 
Regarding  her  as  their  main  refuge,  they  commenced  the  building  of 
long  walls  to  connect  their  city  with  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  road 
migiit  always  be  open  for  supplies  and  re-enforcement  from  Athens 
in  case  they  should  be  confined  to  their  w^alls  by  a  superior  Spartan 
force.  The  whole  Argeian  population— men  and  women,  free  and 
slave — set  about  the  work  with  the  iitmosi;  ardor;  while  Alkibiades 
brought  assistance  from  Athens — especially  skilled  masons  and  car- 
penters, of  whom  the}^  stood  in  much  need.  The  step  may  probably 
have  been  suggested  by  himserf,  as  it  was  the  same  which,  two  years 
before,  he  had  urgi'd  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Patne.  But  the  con- 
struction of  wal}^  adequate  for  defense,  along  the  line  of  four  miles 
and  a  half  between  Argos  and  tluj  sea,  required  a  long  time.  More- 
over, the  oligarchical  party  within  the  town,  as  w^ell  as  the  exiles 
wutliout — a  party  defeated  but  not  annihilated — strenuously  urged  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  put  an  end  to  the  work,  and  even  promised  them 
a  counter-revolutionary  movement  in  the  town  as  soon  as  they  drew 
near  to  assist — tlie  same  intrigue  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the 


oligarchical  party  at  Athens  forty  years  before,  when  the  walls  dow^n 
to  Peiraeus  were  in  course  of  erection.  Accordingly,  about  the  end  of 
September  (417  B.C.),  king  Agis  conducted  an  army  of  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  allies  against  Argos,  drove  the  population  within  the  city, 
and  destroyed  so  much  of  the  Long  AValls  as  had  been  already  raised. 
But  the  oligarchical  party  within  were  not  able  to  realize  tiieir 
engagements  of  rising  in  arms,  so  that  he  w^as  obliged  to  retire  after 
merely  ravaging  the  territory  and  taking  the  town  of  Hysia3,  where 
he  put  to  death  all  the  freemen  wdio  fell  into  his  hands.  After  his 
departure,  the  Argeians  retaliated  these  ravages  upon  the  neii2;h bor- 
ing territory  of  Phlius,  where  the  exiles  from  Argos  chietiy  resided. 

The  close  neighborhood  of  such  exiles — together  with  the  declared 
countenance  of  Sparta,  and  the  continued  schemes  of  the  oligarchical 
party  within  the  walls — kept  the  Argeian  democracy  in  perpetual 
uneasiness  and  alarm  throughout  the  winter,  in  spite  of  their  recent 
victory  and  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  regiment  of  a  Thousand. 
To  relieve  them  in  part  from  embarrassment,  Alkibiades  was  dis- 
patched thither  early  in  the  spring  w^ith  an  Athenian  armament  and 
twenty  triremes.  His  friends  and  guests  appear  to  have  been  now  in 
ascendency,  as  leaders  of  the  democrat ical  government;  and  in  con- 
cert with  them,  he  selected  300  marked  oligarchical  persons,  whom 
he  carried  aw^ay  and  deposited  in  various  Athenian  islands,  as  hos- 
tages for  the  qiiiescence  of  the  party  (B.C.  416).  Another  ravaging 
march  was  also  undertaken  by  the  Argeians  into  the  territory  of 

Phlius,  wherein,  however,  they  sustained  notlnng  but  loss.  And  again 
about  the  end  of  September,  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  word  for  a 
second  expedition  against  Argos.  But  having  marched  as  far  as  the 
borders,  they  found  the  sacrifices  (alvva3's  offered  previous  to  leaving 
their  own  territory)  so  unfavorable  that  they  returned  back  and  dis- 
banded their  forces.  The  Argeian  oligarchical  party,  in  spite  of  the 
hostages  recently  taken  from  them,  had  been  on  the  w^itcli  for  this 
Lacedaemonian 'force,  and  had  projected  a  rising;  or  at  least  were 
suspected  of  doing  so — to  such  a  degree  tliat  some  of  them  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  government,  while  others  made  their 
escape.  Later  in  the  same  winter,  however,  the  Lacedaemonians 
became  more  fortunate  w^itli  their  border  sacrifices — entered  the 
Argeian  territory  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  (except  the  Corin- 
thians, who  refused  to  take  part) — and  established  the  Argeian  oligarch- 
ical exiles  at  Orneai;  from  which  town  these  latter  were  again 
speedily  expelled,  after  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  by 

the  Argeian  democracy  Avith  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  re-enforccment. 

To  maintain  the  rene\ved  democratical  governjnent  of  Argos, 
against  enemies  both  internal  and  external,  was  an  important  policy 
to  Athens,  as  affording  the  basis,  wdiich  might  afterward  be  extended, 
of  an  anti-Laconian  party  in  Peloponnesus.  But  at  the  present  time 
the  Argeian  alliance  was' a  drain  and  an  exhaustion  rather  than  a 
Bourcc  of  strength  to  Athens ;  very  diiferent  from  the  splendid  hopes 
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which  it  had  presented  prior  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia-hopes  of 
suppbmtin-  Sparta  in  her  ascendency  within  the  islijmus  11  18 
aXrkable:  thlit  in  spite  of  the  complete  alien  at  on  of  feeling  between 
Athens  and  Sparta— and  continued  reciprocal  hoslihties  in  an  indi- 
rect manner,  so  long  as  each  was  acting  as  ally  of  s^ome  third  party-- 
nevertheless,  neithJ?-  the  one  nor  the  other  w'ould  formally  renounce 
the  sworn  alliance,  nor  obliterate  the  record  inscribed  on  its  stone 
column.  Both  parties  shrank  from  proclaiming  the  real  truth  though 
each  half  year  brought  them  a  step  nearer  to  it  m  lact.  Urns,  ciuiing 
t  e  course\>f  the  present  summer  (416  B.C.),  the  Athenian  and  Mes- 
senian  -arrison  at  Pylus  became  more  active  than  ever  m  their  inciir. 
sions  on  Laconia,  and  brought  home  large  booty;  upon  which  the 

Laced«.n.onians,  though  8tiU  not  ronoiiiieiiig  Hie  al^i<\\\^*^\' P^S^^^^ 
Droclaimed  their  willingness  to  grant  what  we  may  c-aii  iet4eis  of 

maraue  to  any  one,  for  privateering  against  Athenian  commeree 
Tie  Corinthians  also,  on  private  grounds  of  quarrel,  ^^cmmenc^d 
Iiostilities  against  the  Athenians.  Yet  still  Sparta  and  her  allies 
Sined  in  a  state  of  formal  peace  with  Athens:  the  Athenians 
resSall  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  Argeians  to  induce  t  lem 
tomikealandin  of  Laconia  and  commit  devastation. 

No'ls  thHicense  of  iV^e  intercourse  for  individuals  as  yet  sus- 
tended  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Athenians  were  invited  to  he 
oZUc  festival  of  410  n.c.   (the  91st  Olympiad),  and  sent  tluther 

their  solemn  legation  uloiig  with  tliOhX  of  Sparta  and  other  Dorian 

^  Now  that  they  had  again  become  allies  of  Argos.  the  Athenians 
probably  found  out,  more  fully  than  they  had  before  known  the 
intrigue  cnrried  on  bv  the  former  Argeian  government  with  the  Mace- 
donian Perdikkas.  The  elfects  of  these  intrigues,  however,  liad  made 
themselves  felt  even  earlier  in  the  conduct  of  that  prince,  who,  bav- 
in a:  as  an  ally  of  Athens  engaged  to  co-operate  with  an  Athenian 
expedition  projected  luider  ^'ikias  for  the  spring  or  summer  ot  41. 
I.  c  a-ainsl  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  and  Amp  upohs-no^v  with- 
liew  his  concurrence,  receded  from  the  alliance  ol  Athens,  and  frus- 
ted  the  Whole  scheme  of  expedition.  The  Athenians  accordingly 
placcHl  the   ports  of  Macedonia  under  naval  blockade,  proclaiming 

^iST^'^^hnd  elapsed  since  tlie  defeat  of  Kleon  without 
anv  fresh  attempt  to  recover  Amphipolis:  the  project  pist  alluded  to 
np  .eai^  to  have'  been  the  f.rst.  Thc;^  proceedings  of  the  A  hemans 
wi  h  re-ard  to  this  important  town  afford  ample  proof  of  hal  want 
of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  their  leading  men  ^lklMS  and  Alkibiades, 
and  of  erroneous  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  body  ol  the  citizens, 
which  we  shall  gradually  find  conducting  their  empire  to  ruin. 
Among  all  their  possessions  out  of  Attica,  there  was  none  so  valuable 
as  ^mohipolis:  the  center  of  a  great  commercial  and  mining  region 
^sitEdC  a  large  river  and  fake  which  the  Athenian  navy  could 
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readily  command— and  claimed  by  them  with  reasonable  justice 
since  it  was  iheir  original  colony,  planted  by  their  wisest  statesm:)ii 
Penkles.  It  had  been  lost  only  tlirough  unpardonable  negligence  on 
the  part  of  tlieir  generals;  and  when  lost,  w^e  sliould  have  expected 
to  see  the  chief  energies  of  Athens  directed  to  the  recovery  of  it-  Xho 
more  so  as,  if  once  recovered,  it  admitted  of  being  made  sure' and 
retained  as  a  future  ]iossession.  Kleon  is  the  only  1 -adirig  man  who 
at  once  proclaims  to  his  countrymen  the  important  truth  tliat  it  never 
can  be  recovered  except  by  force.  He  strenuously  urges  his  countiy- 
men  to  make  the  requisite  military  elfort,  and  prevails  upon  them  in 
part  to  do  so,  but  the  attempt  disgracefully  fails— partly  throuo-h  his 

own  iiicompeleiico  as  coinmander,  whether  his  undertakimr  oi  that 

duty  was  a  matter  of  clioice  or  of  constraint— partly  thfouuh  the 
strong  opposition  and  antipathy  against  him  from  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  fellow-citizens  which  rendered  the  military  force  not  heartv  ia 
the  enterprise.  Next.  Nikias,  Laches,  and  Alkibiades,  all  concur  in 
making  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Lacedtemonians,  under  express 
promise  and  purpose  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.  But 
after  a  series  of  diplomatic  proceeding  which  display  as  much  silly 
credulity  in  Nikias  as  selfish  deceit  in  Alkibiades,  the  result  becomes 
evident,  as  Kleon  had  insisted,  that  peace  will  not  restore  to  them 
Amphipolis,  and  that  it  can  only  be  regained  by  force.     The  fatal 

defect  of  Nikias  is  now  conspicuously  seen:  his  inertness  of  chamcler 

and  incapacity  of  decided  or  energetic  effort.  When  he  discovered 
that  he  had  been  out-maneuvered  by  the  Lacedaemonian  diplomacy, 
and  had  fatally  misadvised  his  countrymen  into  making  imoortant 
cessions  on  the  faith  of  equivalents  to  come,  we  might  have  expected 
to  lind  him  spurred  on  by  indignant  repentance  for  this  mistake,  and 
putting  forth  his  own  strongest  efforts,  as  w^ell  as  those  of  his  country, 
in  order  to  recover  those  portions  of  her  empire  which  the  peace  had 
promised,  but  did  not  restore.  Instead  of  wdiich  he  exhibits  no 
effective  movement,  while  Alkibiades  begins  to  display  tiie  defects  of 
his  political  character,  yet  more  dangerous  than  those  of  Nikias— the 
passion  for  showy,  precarious,  boundless,  and  even  perilous  novel- 
ties. It  is  only  in  the  year  417  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  Mantineia 
had  put  an  end  to  the  political  speculations  of  Alkibiades  in  the 
interior  of  Peloponnesus,  that  Nikias  projects  an  expedition  against 
Amphipolis;  and  even  then  it  is  projected  only  contingent  upon  the 
aid  of  i-*erdikkas,  a  prince  of  notorious  perfidy.  It  was  not  by  any 
half  exertions  of  force  that  the  place  could  be  regained,  as  the  defeat 
of  Kleon  had  sufliciently  proved.  We  obtain  from  these  proceedings 
a  fair  measure  of  the  foreign  politics  of  Athens  at  this  time,  du.ri ng 
what  is  called  the  peace  of  Nikias,  preparing  us  for  tliat  melancholy 
catastrophe  wdiich  Avill  be  developed  in  the  coming  chapters — where 
sheis  brought  near  to  ruin  by  the  defects  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 

combined:  for  l)y  singular  misfortune  she   does  not  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  good  qualities  of  either. 
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It  was  in  one  of  the  three  years  between  420-416  b.c  ,  though  we 
do  not  know  in  which,  that  the  vote  of  ostracism  took  place,  arising 
out  of  the  contention  between  Kikias  and  Alkibiades.  Ihe  pohlical 
antipathy  between  the  two  having  reached  a  point  of  great  violence, 
it  was  proposed  that  a  vote  of  ostracism  should  be  taken,  «nd  this 
proposition  (probably  made  by  the  partisans  of  ^ikias,  suue  Alkibi- 
ades was  the  person  most  likely  to  be  reputed  dangerous^  w;iis  adopt cd 
bv  the  people.  Hvperbolus  the  lamp-maker,  son  of  Cliremes,  a 
speaker  of  eonsidenlble  intluence  in  the  pid)lic  assembly,  strenously 
supported  it,  hating  Nikias  not  less  than  Alkibiades.  Hvperbolus  is 
nanied  by  Aristoplmnes  as  having  succeeded  Kleon  in  the  mastership 
of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyx:  if  this  were  tnie,  his  supposed  dtma- 
c:o<nc  pre-eminence  woidd  commence  about  Se])tember  4-.^  B.C.,  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Kleon.  Long  l>efore  that  time,  however,  he 
had  been  among  the  chief  butts  of  the  comic  authors,  who  ascribe  to 
him  the  same  baseness,  dishonesty,   impudence,  and  malignity  in 

aceusation,  as  that  which  they  fasten  upoD  Kleon,  though  in  aiiguage 

which  seems  to  imply  an  inferior  idea  of  his  power.     And  it  may  be 


not  name  mm  in  au.y  ui    mi^  1114  ui  i«i...  w  ^'—     --         -  j   -  - 

and  after  the  peace  of  Nikias.  Thucydides  only  mentions  him  once 
—in  411  B  o  while  he  was  in  banishment  under  sentence  ot  ostra- 
cism and  resident  at  Samos.  He  terms  him,  "one  Hvperbolus,  a 
person  of  bad  character,  who  had  been  ostracized,  not  from  fear  of 
dan-erous  excess  of  dignity  and  ]»ower,  but  througli  his  wickedness 
and  his  being  felt   as  a   disgrace   to   the  city   '    This  sentence  of 

Thucydides  is  really  the  only  evidence  against  Hyperbolus:  for  it  is 

not  less  uniiist  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  Kleon  to  cite  the  jests  and 
libels  of  comedy  as  if  they  were  so  much  authentic  fact  and  trnst- 
wr)rthy  criticism.  It  was  at  Samos  that  Hyperbohis  was  slain  by  the 
oiiffarchical  conspirators  who  were  aiming  to  overthrow  the  democracy 
at  Athens.  We  have  no  particular  facts  respecting  him  to  enable  us 
to  test  the  general  character  given  by  Thucydides. 

At  the  time  when  the  resolution  was  adopted  at  Athens,  to  take  a 
vote  of  ostracism  suocrested  by  the  political  dissension  between  JSikias 
and  Alkibiades,  abo\it  twenty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  a  s^imilar 
vote  had  been  resorted  to;  the  last  example  having  been  that  ot  len- 
klesand  Thucydides  son  of  ^Milesias,  the  latter  of  whom  was  ostra- 
cized about  442  B.C.  The  democratlcal  constitution  had  become 
sufficiently  confirmed  to  lessen  materially  the  necessiiy  for  ostracism 
as  a  safeguard  against  individual  usurpers:  moreover  there  was  now 
full  conlideiice  in  ihe  numerous  Dikasteries  as  competent  to  deal  with 
the  areatest  of  such  erimintils— thus  abating  the  necessity  as  con- 
ceived in  men's  minds,  not  less  than  the  real  necessity,  lor  sue  h  pre- 
cautionary  intervention.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  altered  reality 
as  well  as  altered  feelinii',  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  thai  the  vote 
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of  ostracism  now^  invoked,  though  we  do  not  know  the  circumstances 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  ended  in  an  a'buse,  or  rather  in  a  sort 
of  parody,  of  the  ancient  preventive.  At  a  moment  of  extreme  heat 
of  party- dispute,  the  friends  of  Alkibiades  probably  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Nikias  and  concurred  in  supporting  a  vote  of  ostracism: 
each  hoping  to  get  rid  of  the  opponent.  The  vote  w^as  accordingly 
decreed,  but  before  it  actuall}'  took  i^lace,  the  partisans  of  both 
changed  their  views,  i>referiiiig  to  let  the  political  dissension  proceed 
without  closing  it  by  separaling  the  combatants.  But  the  ostracizing 
vote,  having  been  formally  pronoiuK^ed,  could  not  now  be  prevented 
from  taking  place,  it  w^as  aUvays  however  perfectly  general  in  its 
form,  admitting  of  any  citizen  being  selected  for  teini)orary  banish- 
ment. Accordingly  the  two  opposing  parties,  each  doubtless  includ- 
ing various  clubs  or  Ileta^ries,  and  accoriling  to  some  accounts,  the 
friends  of  Plijeax  also,  united  to  turn  the  vote  against  some  one  else. 
They  fixed  upon  a  mait  whom  all  of  them  jointly  disliked — Hyper- 
bolus. By  thus  concurring,  they  obtained  a  suJhcient  number  of 
votes  against  liim  to  pass  the  sentence  which  sent  him  into  temporary 
banishiiKmt.  But  such  a  result  was  in  no  one's  contemplation  when 
the  vote  was  decreed  to  take  place,  and  Plutarch  even  represents  the 
people  as  clapping  their  hands  at  it  as  a  good  joke.  It  w^as  presently 
recognized  by  every  one,  seemingly  even  by  the  enemies  of  Hyper- 
bolus, as  a  gross  abuse  of  the  ostracism.  And  the  language  of 
Thucydides  liimself  distinctly  implies  this:  for  if  we  even  grant  that 
Hyperbolus  fully  deserved  the  censure  which  that  historian  bestows, 
no  one  could  treat  his  presence  as  dangerous  to  the  commonweaUh; 
nor  was  the  ostracism  introduced  to  meet  low  dishonesty  or  wicked- 
ness.    It  was,  even  before,  passing  out  of  the  political  morality  of 

Athens;  and  this  sentence  consummated  lis  extinction,  so  thai  we 

never  hear  of  it  as  employed  afterward.  It  had  been  extremely  valua- 
ble in  earlier  days,  as  a  security  to  the  growing  democracy  against 
individual  usurpation  of  powx^r,  and  against  dangerous  exaggeration 
of  rivalry  between  individual  leaders:  but  the  democracy,  was  now 
strong  enough  to  dispense  with  such  exceptional  protection.  Yet  if 
Alkibiades  liad  returned  as  victor  from  Syracuse,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  Athenians  would  have  had  no  other  means  than  the  pre- 
cautionary antidote  of  ostracism  to  save  themselves  from  him  as 
despot. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  416  B.C.,  that  the  Atlienians 
undertook  the  siege  and  conquest  of  the  Dorian  island  of  Mclos— one 

of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  onlv  one,  except  Thera,  which  was  not 
already  included  in  their  empire.  Melos  and  Thera  w^ere  both  ancient 
colonies  of  Lacedaemon,  with  whom  they  had  strong  sympathies  of 
lineage.  They  had  never  joined  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  nor  been 
in  any  way  connected  with  Athens;  but  at  the  same  time,  neither  had 
they  ever  taken  part  in  the  recent  wai*  against  her,  nor  given  her  any 
ground  of  complaint,  until  she  landed  and  attacked  them  in  the  sixth 
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year  of  tlie  recent  war.  Slie  now  renewed  her  attempt,  sending 
against  the  island  a  considerable  force  under  Kleomedes  and  Tisias- 
thirty  Athenian  triremes,  with  six  Chian,  and  two  Lesbian— 1200 
Athenian  hoplitcs,  and  1500  hoplites,  from  the  allies— with  300  bow- 
men and  twenty  horse  bowmen.  These  otiicers,  after  disembarking- 
their  forces,  and  taking  position,  sent  envoys  into  the  city  summon"! 
ing  the  government  to  surrender,  and  to  become  a  subiect-allv  of 
Athens.  •*  "^ 

It  was  a  practice  frequent,  if  not  universal,  in  Greece— even  in 
governments  not  professedly  democratical— to  discuss  propositions  for 
peace  or  war  before  the  assembly  of  the  peoi)le.     But  on  the  present 
occasion  the  Melian  leaders  departed  from  this  prjietice,  admitting  the 
envoys  only  to  a  private  conversation  with  their  executive  council. 
Of  the  conversation  which  passed,  Thueydides  professes  to  give  a 
detailed  and  elaborate  account— at  surprisinu-  length,  considering*  his 
general  brevity.     He  sets  down  thirteen  dtstinct  observations,  with 
as  many  replies,  interchanged  between  the  Athenian  cnvovs  and  the 
Melians;  no  one  of  them  separately  long,  and  some  very  short— but 
the  dialogue  carried  on  is  dramatic  and  very  impressive.     There  is 
indeed  every  reason  for  concluding  that  what  we  here  read  in  Tliucyd- 
ides  IS  m  far  larger  pro])ortion  his  own,  and  in  smaller  proportion 
authentic  report,  Uian  any  of  the  other  speeches  which  he  professes 
to  get  down.       For  this  was  not  a  pn})lle  harancue.  In   respect  to 
which  he  might  have  had  the  o|)portunitv  of  consilitina'  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  dilfcrcnt  persons:  it  was  a  private  conversation,  wherein 
three  or  four  Athenians,  and  pcrha])s  ten  or  a  dozen  JNIelians,  may 
lave  taken  part.     Now  as  all  the  Melian  prisoners  of  military  age 
and  certainly  all  those  leading  citizens  then  in  \hc  town  who  had  con- 
dncted  this  interview,  Avere  slain  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the 
town,  there  remained  only  the  Athenian  envoys  through  whose  report 
Thueydides  could  i)ossibry  have  heaid  what  really  passed.     That  lie 
did  hear  either  from  or  through  them,  the  general  character  of  what 
passed,  I  make  no  doubt :  but  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that 

lie  received  from  tliein  anything'  like  the  consecutive  stream  of  debate 

whicii,  together  with  part  of  the  illustrative  reasoning,  we  must  refer 
to  his  dramatic  genius  and  arrangement. 

The  Athenian  begins  by  restricting  the  su])jeet  of  discussion  to  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  parties  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
they  now  stand;  in  spite  of  the  disposition  of  the  Melians  to  enlarge 
the  range  of  toi)ics,  by  introducing  considerations  of  justice  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  sentiment  of  impartial  critics.  He  will  not  multiply 
words  to  demonstrate  the  just  origin  of  the  Athenian  empire,  erected 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians— or  to  set  forth  injury  suffered,  as 
pretext  for  the  present  expedition.     Nor  wil!  he  listen  to  any  plea  on 

the  part  of  the  Melians,  that  they,  though  colonists  of  Sparta,  have 

never  fought  alongside  of  her  or  done  Athens  wrong.     He  presses 
upon  them  to  aim  at  what  is  attainable  under  ciisting  circumstauces, 
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since  they  know  as  well  as  he,  that  justice  in  the  reasoninq:  of  man- 
kind is  settled  according  to  equal  compulsion  on  both  sides  ;  the 
strong  doing  what  their  power  allows,  and  the  weak  submitting 
to  it.  To  this  the  Mehans  reply,  that  (omitting  all  appeal 
to  justice  and  speaking  only  of  what  was  expedient)  they  hold  it  to  be 
even  expedient  for  Athens  not  to  break  down  the  common  moral 
sanction  of  mankind,  but  to  permit  that  equity  and  justice  shall  still 
remain  as  a  refuge  for  men  in  trouble,  with  some  indulgence  even 
toward  those  who  may  be  unable  to  make  out  a  case  of  full  and 
strict  right.  Most  of  all  was  this  the  interest  of  Athens  herself, 
inasmuch  as  her  ruin,  if  it  ever  occurred,  would  be  awful  both  as 
punishment  to  herself  and  as  a  lesson  to  others.  *'We  are  not 
afraid  of  that  (rejoined  the  Athenian)  even  if  our  empire  should 
be  overthrown.  It  is  not  imperial  cities  like  Sparta  who  deal 
harshly  Avith  the  conquered.  Moreover  our  present  contest  is 
not  undertaken  against  Sparta  —  it  is  a  contest  to  determine 
whether  subjects  shall  by  their  own  attack  prevail  over  their 
rulers.  This  is  a  risk  for  us  to  judge  of:  in  the  meantime  let  us 
remind  you  that  we  come  here  for  the  advantage  of  our  own  empire, 
and  that  we  are  now  speaking  with  a  view  to  your  safety — wishing 
to  get  you  under  our  empire  without  trouble  to  ourselves,  and  to 
preserve  you  for  the  mutal  benefit  of  both  of  us."— ** Cannot  you 
leave  us  alone,  and  let  us  be  your  friends  instead  of  enemies,  but 

neither  allies  of  you  nor  of  Sparta?"— said  the  Melians.  ''  No  (is  the 
reply)— youi  friendship  docs  us  more  harm  than  your  enmity:  your 
friendship  is  a  proof  of  our  weakness,  in  the  eyes  of  our  subject- 
allies — your  enmity  will  give  a  demonstration  of  our  power." — ''But 

do  your  subjects  really  take  such  a  measure  of  equity,  as  to  put  us, 

who  have  no  sort  of  connection  with  you,  on  the  same  footing  with 
themselves,  most  of  whom  are  your  own  colonists,  while  many  of 
them  have  even  revolted  from  you  and  been  reconquered?" — *'  They 
do:  for  they  think  that  both  one  and  the  other  have  fair  ground  for 
claiming  independence,  and  that  if  you  are  left  independent,  this 
arise*  oii!y  fi-om  your  power  and  from  our  fear  to  attack  you.  So 
that  your  submission  will  not  only  enlarge  our  empire,  but  strengthen 
our  security'  throughout  the  whole;  especially  as  you  are  islanders, 
and  feeble  islanders  too,  while  we  are  lords  of  the  sea."— ''But 
surely  that  very  circumstance  is  in  other  ways  a  protection  to  you, 
as  evincing  your  moderation:  for  if  you  attack  us,  you  will  at  once 
alarm  all  neutrals,  and  convert  them  into  enemies." — "We  are  in 
little  fear  of  continental  cities,  who  are  out  of  our  reach  and  not  likely 
to  take  part  against  us— but  only  of  islanders;  either  yet  unincor- 
porated in  our  empire,  like  you,  or  already  in  our  empire  and  dis- 
contented with  the  restraint  which  it  imposes.     It  is  such  islanders 

who  by  their  ill-judged  obstinacy  are  likely,  with  their  eyes  open, 

to  bring  both  us  and  themselves  into  peril." — *'  We  know  well  (said 
the  Melians,  after  some  other  observations  had  been  interchanged) 
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how  terrible  it  is  to  contend  against  your  superior  power  and  j^our 
good  fortune;  nevertheless  we  trust  that  in  point  of  fortune  we  shall 
receive  fair  treatment  from  tlie  Gods,  since  we  stand  upon  grounds 
of  right  against  injustice— and  as  to  our  inferior  power  -we  trust 
that  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  our  ally  Sparta,  whose 
kindred  race  will  compel  her  from  very  shame  to  aid  us."— "We 
too  (replied  the  Athenians)  thhik  that  we  shall  not  be  worse  off  than 
others  in  regard  to  the  divine  favor.  For  we  neither  advance  any 
claim,  nor  do  any  act,  overpassing  that  which  men  believe  in  regard 
to  the  Gods,  and  wish  in  regard  to  themselves.  What  we  believe 
about  the  Gods  is  the  same  as  that  Avhich  we  see  to  be  the  practice  of 
men:  the  impulse  of  nature  inclines  them  of  necessity  to  rule  over 

what  is  inferior  in  force  to  themselves.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  we  now  proceed — not  having  been  the  first  either  to  lay  it 
down  or  to  follow  it,  but  finding  it  established  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue forever  — and  knowing  well  too  that  you  or  others  in  our 
position  wonld  do  as  nuiclu     As  for  your  expectations  from  the 

Lacedcemonians,  founded  on  the  dis.irrace  of  their  reniainlDg  deaf  to 

your  call,  we  congratulate  you  on  your  innocent  simplicity,  hut  v^^e 
at  the  same  time  deprecate  such  foolishness.  ^  For  the  Lacedae- 
monians are  iudeed  most  studious  of  excellence  in  regard  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  national  customs.  But  looking  at  their  beha- 
vior toward  others,  we  afiirm  romidly,  and  can  prove  by  many 
exam]>les  of  their  histor3^  that  they  are*  of  all  men  the  most  conspic- 
uous in  construing  what  is  pleasing  as  if  it  were  honorable,  and  what 
is  expedient  as  if  it  were  just.  Isow  that  is  not  the  state  of  mind 
which  you  require,  to  sqiiare  with  your  desperate  calculations  of 
safety." 

After  various  other  observations  interchanged  in  a  similar  tenor, 

the  Athenian  envoys,  strenuously  urging  upon  the  Melians  to  recon- 
sider the  matter  more  cautiously  among  themselves,  withdrew,  and 
after  a  certain  interval,  were  recalled  by  the  Melian  council  to  hear 
the  following  words— "  We  hold  to  the  same  opinion,  as  at  first, 
men  of  Athens.  We  shall  not  surrender  the  independence  of  «  city 
which  has  already  stood  for  700  years:  we  shidl  yet  make  an  effort 
to  save  ourselves— relying  on  that  favorable  fortune  which  the  Gods 
have  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  us,  as  well  as  upon  aid  from  men,  and 
especially  from  the  LacedaMuonians.  We  request  that  we  may  he 
considered  as  your  friends,  but  as  hostile  to  neither  party;  and  tliat 
you  will  leave  the  island  tifter  conchuling  such  a  truce  as  may  be 

mutually  acceptable.'' —"  Well  (said  the  Athenian  envoys),  you 
alone  seem  to  consider  future  contingencies  as  clearer  than  the  facts 
before  your  eyes,  atul  to  look  at  an  uncertain  distance  through  your 
own  wishes,  as  if  it  were  present  reality.  You  have  staked  your  all 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  upon  fortune,  and  upon  fond  hopes;  and 
with  your  all  you  will  come  to  ruin." 
The  siege  was  forthwith  commenced.     A  wall  of  circumvallation, 
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distributed  in  portions  among  the  different  allies  of  Athens,  was 
constructed  round  the  town;  which  was  left  under  full  blockade 
both  by  sea  and  land,  while  the  rest  of  the  armament  retired  home. 
The  town  remained  blocked  up  for  several  months.  During  the  course 
of  that  time  the  besieged  made  two  successful  sallies,  which  afforded 
them  some  temjDorary  relief,  and  forced  the  Athenians  to  send  au 
additional  detachment  under  Philokrates.    At  length  the  provisions 

within  were  exhausted;  plots  for  betrayal  commenced  among  the 
Melians  themselves,  so  that  they  were  constrained  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  Athenians  resolved  to  put  to  death  all  the  men  of 
military  age,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.  Who 
the  proposer  of  this  barbarous  resolution  was,  Thucydides  does  not 
say;  but  Plutarch  and  others  inform  us  that  Alkibiades  was  strenii- 
oiis  in  supporting  it.  Five  hundred  Athenian  settlers  were  subse- 
quently sent  thither,  to  form  a  new  community;  apparently  not  as 
kleruclis,  or  out-citizens  of  Athens,  but  as  new  Melians. 

Taking  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  toward  Melos  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  they  form  one  of  the  grossest  and  most  inex- 
cusable pieces  of  cruelt}^  combined  with  injustice  which  Greciaa 
history  presents  to  us.  *^In  appreciating  the  cruelty  of  such  whole-, 
sale  executions,  we  ought  to  recollect  that  the  laws  of  war  placed  the 
prisoner  altogether  at  the  disposal  of  his  conqueror,  and  that  aa 
Athenian  garrison,  if  captured  by  the  Corinthians  in  Naupaktus, 
Nisaea,  or  elsewhere,  would  assuredly  have  undergone  the  same  fate, 
unless  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  kej^t  for  exchange.  But  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Melians  goes  beyond  all  rigor  of  the  laws  of  war;  for 
they  had  never  been  at  war  with  Athens,  nor  had  they  done  anything 
to  incur  her  enmity.  Moreover  the  acquisition  of  the  island  w^as 
of  no  material  value  to  Athens;  not  suflicient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  armament  employed  in  its  capture.  And  while  the  gain  was 
thus  in  every  sense  sleiider,  the  shock  to  Grecian  feeling  by  the 
wdiole  proceeding  seems  to  have  occasioned  serious  mischief  to 
Athens.  Far  from  tending  to  strengthen  her  entire  ^  empire,  by 
sweeping  in  this  small  insular  population  who  had  hitherto  been 
neutral  and  harmless,  it  raised  nothing  but  odium  against  her,  and 
was  treasured  up  in  after-times  as  among  tlio  first  of  her  misdeeds. 

To  gratify  her  pride  of  em])ire,  by  a  new  conquest — easy  to  effect, 
though  of  small  value— was  doubtless  her  chief  motive;  probably  also 
strengthened  by  pique  against  Sparta,  between  wdiom  and  herself  a 
thoroughly  hostile  feeling  subsisted — and  by  a  desire  to  humiliate 

Sparta  thron^o:li  the  Melians.    This  passion  for  new  acquisition,  super* 

seding  the  more  reasonable  hopes  of  recovering  the  lost  portions  of 
lier  empire,  will  be  seen  in  the  coming  chapters  breaking  out  with 
still  more  fatal  predominance. 

Both  these  two  points,  it  will  be  observed,  are  prominently  marked 
in  the  dialogue  set  forth  by  Thucydides.  1  have  already  stated  that 
this  dialogue  can  hardly  represent  what  actually  passed,  except  as  to 
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a  few  general  points,  ■which  the  historian  has  followed  out  into  deduc- 
tions and  illustrations,  thus  dramalizinji  the  givfu  t<ilualion  in  a  pow- 
erful and  characteristic  inauucr.  Tlic  langiuigo  put  luto  the  mouth 
of  the  Atlii'iiian  envoys  is  that  of  pirates  and  lobbers;  as  Uionysius 
of  Ilaliliarnassus  long  ago  remarked,  intimating  his  suspicion  tliat 
Tlmcvdides  liad  so  set  out  ihe  case  for  tlie  purpose  ol  discrediting  llie 
country  which  liad  sent  him  into  exile.  Whatever  may  be  tiiougiit 
of  this  suspicion,  we  may  at  least  affirm  that  the  arguments  which  he 
here  ascribes  to  Atlieus  are  not  in  liarmony  even  with  the  detects  ot  tiie  • 
Allionian  character.  Atlienian  speakers  are  more  open  to  the  cliarge 
of  enuivocal  wording,  nuiUiplicatiou  of  false  pretenses,  soltemng 
down  the  bad  points  of  their  case,  putting  an  amiable  name  upou 

vicious  ads,  employing  what  is  properly  called  soplmoi/jht're  their 

purpose  needs  it.  Now  tlie  language  of  tlie  envoy  at  -Vt-los,  wliicli 
has  been  sometimes  cited  as  illustrating  the  immorality  ot  the  class  or 
profession  (falsely  called  a  school)  named  Sophists  at  Athens,  is  above 
all  thiii<'-s  remarkable  for  a  sort  of  audacious  frankuess--a  disdain  not 
merely  of  sophistry  in  the  modern  sense  of  tlie  word,  but  even  of 
such  plausible  excuse  as  might  have  been  offered.  It  has  been 
strangely  argued  as  if  "ttc  good  old  plan,  That  they  should  take  who 
Have  the  power,  And  they  should  keep  who  c«M"-had  been  tirst  discov- 
ered and  openly  promulgated  by  Athenian  sophists:  whereas  the  true 
purpose  and  value  of  sophists,  even  in  tlie  modern  and  worst  sense 
Of  tilC  word  (ptltliug  aside  the  perversion  of  applying  that  sense 
to  tlio  persons  willed  Sopliists  at  Alliens),  i.s  to  turmsh  plausible 
matter  of  deceptive  justification— so  tliat  the  strong  man  mtiy  tie 
enabled  to  act  upon  this  "good  old  plan  as  much  as  he  pleases 
but  witliout  avowing  it,  and  while  professing  fair  i\js^\w^  or  just 
retaliation  for  some  imaginary  wrong.  Tbe  woli  m  .A^sop  s  lable  (ot 
the  Wolf  and  the  Ltimb)  speaks  like  a  sophist;  the  Athciiiau  envoy 
at  Melos  speaks  in  a  manner  totally  unlike  a  sophist,  either  in  the 
Athenian  sense  or  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word;  we  may  auU, 
unlike  an  Athenian  at  all,  as  Dionysius  has  observed.  _ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  practice,  it  is  true  that  stronger  states  m 
Greece  and  in  the  contemporary  world,  did  habitually  tend,  as^  tliey 
hP  vc  tended  tliroughout  the  course  of  lustory  down  to  the  present  day, 
to"  enlarge  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker.  Every  territory 
in  Grecc°e,  expect  Attica  and  Arcadia,  had  b(;en  seized  by  conquerci;3 
who  dispossessed  or  enslaved  /he  prior  inhabitants.  \Ve  lind  Brasi- 
dis  rennnding  his  soldiers  of  the  good  sword  ot  their  forefathers, 
wiiieli  had  established  dominion  over  men  far  more  numerous  than 

themselves,  as  matter  of  pride  and  glory:  and  when  v.e  come  to  tbe 
times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  we  shall  see  the  hist  ot 
conquest  reaching  a  pitch  never  witnessed  among  free  Greeks.  Ut 
ri"-ht  thus  founded  on  simple  superiority  of  force,  Ihcie  were  abundant 
CMinples  to  be  quoted,  as  parallels  to  the  Athenian  (or.qiiest  of  Melos: 

but  that  which  is  uuparalleled  is  tlie  mode  adopted  by  llie  Allitnuia 
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envoy  of  iustifying  it,  or  rather  of  setting  aside  all  justification,  look- 
in''  at  tlie  actual  state  of  civilization  in  Greece.  A  barbarous  invader 
calts  bis  sword  into  the  scale  in  lieu  of  argument:  a  civilized  eon- 
nuerer  is  bound  by  received  international  morality  to  lurnish  some 
iustification-a  good  plea  if  he  cau-a  false  plea,  or  sluim  plea,  it  be 
has  no  better.  But  tlie  Atlienian  envoy  neither  copies  the  co.emptu- 
ous  silence  of  the  barbarian  nor  the  smooth  lying  of  the  civilized 
invader.  Though  coming  from  the  most  cultivtited  city  m  Greece, 
•  where  the  vices  prevalent  were  those  of  refinement  and  not  ot  bar- 
barism, he  disdains  the  conventional  arts  of  civilized  diplomacy 
more  than  would  have  been  done  by  an  envoy  even  o  Argos  or  Kor- 
kvra  He  even  disdains  to  mention-what  might  have  been  said 
with  perfect  truth  as  matter  of  fact,  wiiatever  may  be  thought  ot  its 
sufflc  ency  as  a  justitieation-that  the  MeliaUS  had  enjOyed  for  the 

last  fifty  years  the  security  of  the  ^gean  waters  at  the  cost  of  Athens 
and  her  allies,  without  any  ptiyment  of  their  ;own.  .,„„,„„. 

So  at  least  he  is  made  to  do  in  tbe  Thucydidean  dramatic  fragment 
-MvXov"A\c^6,i  (The  Capture  of  Melos)-if  we  may  parody  the  title 
of  the  lost  tra"-edv  of  Phrynichus— "  The  Capture  of  Miletus.  And 
I  ttok  fcompreLnsive  view  of  the  history  of  Thucydides  wi  11  sug- 
gest  to  us  tbe  explanation  of  this  drama,  with  its  powerful  and  trag- 
ical effect  The  capture  of  Melos  comes  immediately  before  the  great 
Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  wliich  was  resolved  upon  three 
or  four  mouths  afterward,  and  dispatched  during  the  course  of  the 

foil.>wing  summer.  Tliat  expedition  was  tlie  gigantic  cffwt  Of 
Athens,  which  ended  in  the  most  ruinous  cat-astropbe  known  to 
ancient  history.  From  such  a  blow  it  was  impossible  for  Athens  to 
recover  Though  crippled,  indeed,  she  struggled  against  its  effects 
with  surprising  energy!  but  her  fortune  went  on,  in  tl>e  mam  dec  in- 
in<T_yet  Witli  occiisional  moments  of  apparent  restoratiou-u;  til  her 
complete  prostration  and  sulijugation  by  Lysander.  iNow  Tliuc>^- 
hles  list  l^efore  ho  gets  upon  the  plane  of  this  descending  progress, 
makes  a  halt  to  ilU,"trate  the  sentiment  of  Athenian  power  in  its 
r.st  e^ggerated,  insolent,  and  cruel  manifestation,  l;y  his  dramatic 
fr^it^of  the  envoys  at  Melos.  It  will  be  recol  ected  that  Henxl- 
otifs  when  about  to  describe  the  forward  march  of  Xerxes  into 

Greece  destned  to  terminate  in  such  fatal  humi  iation-impresse^ 
Ws  riders  with  an  elaborate  idea  of  the  monarch's  insolence  and 
siipermman  pride  by  various  conversations  between  iim  and  le 
courtiers  aboift  him,  as  well  as  by  other  anecdotes,  combined  wilt  e 
overwhelming  specifications  of  the  muster  at  Doriskus.  Sucn  moral 
con  asts  and  iuxtapositions.  espec^ially  that  of  ruir.ous  reverse  fol- 
low nAipon  overweening  good  fortune,  were  highly  interesting  to  the 
Greek'mind  And  Thucydides-having  before  him  an  act  of  great 
i^\ustice  and  crueltv  on  the  part  of  Athens,  committed  exactly  at 
thspomt  of  time-has  availed  himself  of  the  form  ot  dialogue,  for 
incem  his  history,  to  bring  out  the  sentiments  of  a  disdainful  and 
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confident  conqueror  in  dramatic  antithesis.  They  are,  however,  his 
own  sentiments,  conceived  as  suitable  to  the  situation;  not  those  of 
the  Athenian  envoy— still  less,  those  of  the  Athenian  public— last  of 
all,  those  of  that  much  calumniated  class  of  men,  the  Athenian 
sophists. 


CHAPTER  LYII. 

SICILIAN     AFFAIRS     AFTER     THE     EXTINCTION     OF     THE      GELONIAN 

DYNASTY. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  brou^iiht  down  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  Pelopounesian  war  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  tiie 
memorable  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  which  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  war.  At  this  period,  and  for  some  time  to  coine, 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  becomes  intimately  blended 
with  that  of  the  Sicilian  Gieeks.  But  hitherto  the  connection 
between  the  two  lias  been  merely  occasional,  and  of  little  reciprocal 
effect;  so  that  I  have  thought  it 'for  the  convenience  (;f  the  reader  to 

keep  the  two  streams  entirely  separate,  omittinpr  the  proceedings  of 

Athens  in  Sicily  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  war.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  till  up  this  blank;  to  recount  as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of 
Sicilian  events  during  the  interval  between  461-410  B.C.;  and  to 
assign  the  successive  steps  whereby  the  Athenians  entangled  them- 
selves hi  ambitious  projects  against  Syracuse,  until  thev  at  length 
came  to  stake  the  larger  portion  of  their^force  upon  that  fatal  hazard. 
The  extinction  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  followed  by 
the  expulsion  or  retirement  of  all  the  other  despots  throughout  the 
island,  left  the  various  Grecian  cities  to  reorganize  themselves  in  fiee 
and  self -constituted  governments.  Unfortunately  our  memorials 
respectiiig  this  revolution  are  miserably  scanty;  but  there  is  eDou<«:h 
to  indicate  that  it  was  something  much  more  than  a  change  from 
single-headed  to  popular  government.  It  included,  farther,  trans- 
fers on  the  largest  scale  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  property.  The 
preceding  despots  had  sent  mtmy  old  citizens  into  exile,  transplanted 

Others  from  one  par{  of  Sicily  to  another,  and  provided  setllemenls 

for  numerous  immigrants  and  mercenaries  devoted  to  their  interest. 
Of  these  proceedings  much  was  reversed,  when  the  dynasties  were 
overlhrown,  so  that  the  personal  and  proprietary  revolution  was 
more  complicated  and  perplexing  than  the  political.  After  a  period 
of  severe  conunotion,  an  acconimodation  was  concluded,  whereby 
the  adherentft  of  the  expGl](Hl  dynasty  were  planted  partly  In  the 
territory  of  Mcssene,  partly  in  the  re-established  citv  of  K-amarina, 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  southern  coast,  bordering  on  Syracuse! 
But  though  peace  was  thus  re-established,  these  large  mutations  of 


about  unavoiuauiyy-^.o"-^f^^^^  tlie  long  Trauiuuuai  ....- 

ing  of  local  i^^t^^^^^^^^' ;.'ltUea  and  numbered  by  foreign  enemies 
ures  in  Peloponnesus  md  A^^^^^^;^^^  j^,^  wonder,  indeed,  rather  is, 
nmono-  the  elements  of  its  wcakuesb.      ^         ,  soon  so  efnca- 

Xt"uch  real  and  V^^^'^^l^JZ^^^,  that  the  half-century 
ciously  controlled  ^^y  ,^'^^  .S  l\'^l>e   most  prosperous  and  uuuis- 

came  Syracuse,  possessing  tl  e  soutn  easic      ^  ^  Leontmi, 

Pion^f  V'V"^'°'V"::;e  on  the  St  adjoining  Italy.  The 
iatana,  ami  Naxos:  ^^';-*™*^''^'l"f  the  uorthern  coast,  was  occu- 
^ntet-  of  the  island,  and  even  m"<;"  ,f  ^  X-us-  on  this  coast,  Himera 

Vas  the  only  Grecian  cty     |ejecn  ^,^^  ^.m-He  lenu^ 

thcwc8:em  corn.M-  " V '  h  '''''^^i"  w  the  ckrthaginian  seaports,  of 

S>  l^SnuslPolcrmJ^;.;^!^^^^^  ,      ,,e  was  the 

5  stuH/ms  the  first  com.nen^enienU>f  P^^  ^     ^,     „ot 

them,  were  '""^t  powerUillv  opu'iijve^  coustitnlion  which  was 
Lnow  the  V^^ff"^^  ^^^^^U^ncdhyrncno  than  one 
there  established,  but  1^8  9  ability  ^^  as  _  ^^  ^^^^       j  ^jg  „. 

ambitious  pretender,  cagei  to  seue  "^^       l^,.^  ^^.^^  Tyndanon   who 

Tlie  most  pron^'.'f  "^^^^  "^L'S^^rin^distributing  largesses  and  pro- 
emnloyed  a  consulerable  f »; "^"y  ^5,  political  designs  were  at 
curin"  partisans  among  the  pooi.     n      v  ..^  ^^  ^^n],  coa- 

E^th  SO  op  'nly  man. tested   tjut    ^  ^  ,,1  abm-tive  insurrectiou 

demned,  and  put  to  death;  pt  not  W  Ul<m  ^^  citizons  had 

of  his  partisans  to  rescue  lllin.  ^.""  7  j^,  tl.ouirht  it  expedient 
tri  d  and  failed  in  a  similar  mam  e.,^^^^^^^^  authorizing  the 

to  pass  a  law  s'^'^ar  to  tac  AU^u.a        ^^^_^^_^^     ^  ^ 

infliction  of  Jei^tr.^'^'^'yJi^T' .\etm,llv  and  speedily  banished;  and 
several  powerful  Cltl«"  ^^^^  ^irt    ■  '}  l^^.^^  ^^,^^.^.       j„  ^   ^ 

such  was  the  abuse  of  the  ue^^eu.       J         1^^^.^  ^^  j^.^^.^  ^        ,« 

rilv  that  men  of  con^plcuo  I^.  P-;..  "  ry,  p^t  in  practice,  the 
afraid  of  mc.idling  with  l->  J.^  ^  ^^^^^e.J '^^ii'u-al  intentions  not 
institution  is  said  to  ^^^y^^  ^^^Cd  hJor^^ich  that  the  Syracu- 
less  Violent  than  those  w  1.  d^it  ch,    u,i  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^       ^j, 

inns  found  themselves  oW'ft'^>\;^  '„''.ia 4   to  learn  some  part  culavs 

introduction.  .  We  ?}l9'^ }'^^Xh^:^i  loyonA  the  m.^ager  abstract 
^rbTSiXuraad^'sp'ecilu;;  to  kniw  the  precautionary  sccu- 
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nties  by  which  the  npplication  of  the  ostracizing  sentence  was 
restrained  at  Syracuse.  Perliaps  no  care  was  taken  to  copy  the 
checks  and  formalities  provided  by  Kleisthcnes  at  Athens  Yet 
under  all  circumstances,  the  institution,  though  tutelary  if  reserved 
for  Its  proper  emergencies,  was  eminently  open  to  abuse,  so  that  wc 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  that  abuse  occurred,  especially  at  a  jXM'iod 
of  great  violence  and  discoid.  The  wonder  rather  is,  ihat  it  Avas  so 
little  abused  at  Athens. 

Altliough  the  ostracism  (or  petalism)  at  Syracuse  was  speedily  dis- 
continued, it  may  probably  have  left  a  salutary  impression  behind 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fact  that  new  pretenders  to  despot- 
ism are  not  liereal'ter  mentioned.  The  republic  increases  in  wealth 
and  manifests  an  energetic  action  in  foreign  atTairs.  The  Syracusan 
admiral  Fhayllus  was  dispatched* \^ith  a  powerful  tleet  to  repress  the 
piracies  of  the  Tyrrhenian  maritime  towns,  and  after  ravaging  the 
island  of  Elba,  returned  home,  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
bought  off  by  bribes  from  the  enemy;  on  which  accusation  lie  was 

tried  and  bamshed—a  second  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  under  Apdles 

being  sent  to  the  same  regions.     The  new  admiral  not  only  plun- 
dered many  parts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  but  also  carried  his  rav- 
ages into  the  island  of  Corsica  (at  that  time  a  Tyrrhenian  possession) 
and  reduced  the  island  of  Elba  completely,     flis  return  was  signal- 
ized by  a  large  number  of  captives  and  a  I'ich  booty. 

Meanwhile  the  great  antecedent  revolutions,  among  the  Grecian 
cities  in  bicily,  liad  raised  a  new  spirit  among  the  Sikels  of  the 
interior,  and  inspired  the  Sikel  prince  Duketius,  a  man  of  spirit  and 
ability,  with  large  ideas  of  aggrandizement.  Many  exiled  Greeks 
having  probably  sought  service  with  him,  it  was  either  by  their  suff. 

gcstioD  or  from  having  himself  caught  the  spii'it  of  Hellenic  improve- 
ment, that  he  commenced  the  plan  of  bringing  the  pretty  Sikel  com- 
munities mto^  something  like  city-lif-  and  collective  co-operation. 
J  avmg  acquired  glory  by  the  cr.pture  of  the  Grecian  town  of 
Morgantiua,  he  induced  all  the  Sikel  communities  (with  the  exception 
ot  Hybla)  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  federative  compact.  Next  in  order 
to  obtain  a  central  point  for  the  new  organization,  he  transferred  his 
own  little  town  from  the  hill  top,  called  Mena^,  down  to  a  convenient 


ihe  pownul  position  which  Duketius  had  thus  acquired  is 
anested  by  th^  .-^gres^ive  ch.o.ractor  of  his  measures,  intended  gradu- 
ally to  iecovcr  a  -onion  vd  least  of  that  ground  which  the  Greeks  had 


appropriated  at  the  expense  of  the  indigenous  population.  The 
Sikel  town  of  Ennesia  had  been  seized  by  the  Hieronian  Greeks  ex- 
pelled from  JEinn,  and  had  received  from  them  the  name  of  ^^tna: 
Dulvctius  now  found  means  to  reconquer  it,  after  ensnaring  by 
6trata"em  the  leadlns:  magistrate.  He  was  next  bold  enough  to  in- 
vade Fhc  terriiorv  of  the  Agrio;entines,  and  to  besiege  one  of  their 
country  o;arrisons  called  Motyam.  We  arc  impressed  with  a  high 
idea  of  his  power  when  we  learn  that  the  Agrigentines,  while  march- 
in"-  to  relieve  the  place,  thought  it  necessary  to  invoke  aid  from  the 
Syracusans,  who  sent  to  them  a  force  under  Bolkon.  Over  this 
united  f(u-ce  Duketius  gained  a  victory— in  consequence  of  the  treason 
or  cowardice  of  BolkoD,  as  the  Syracusans  believed— insomuch  that 
they  condemned  him  to  death.  In  the  succeeding  year,  however,  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Sikel  prince  chan2;ed.  The  united  army  of  these 
two  powerful  cities  raised  the  blockade  of  Motyum,  completely 
defeated  him  in  the  tield,  and  dispersed  all  his  forces.  Finding  him- 
self deserted  bv  his  comrades  and  even  on  the  point  of  being  betrayed, 

he  took  the  delsperate  resolution  of  casting  himself  upon  the  mercy 

of  the  Syracusans.  He  rode  oif  by  night  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse, 
entered  the  city  unknown,  and  sat  down  as  a  suppliant  on  the  altar 
in  the  a"-ora,  surrendering  himself  together  with  all  his  territory.  A 
spectacle  thus  unexpected  brought  together  a  crowd  of  Syracuse 
citizens,  exciting  in  them  the  strongest  emotions:  and  when  the 
ma^'-istrates  con\^ned  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  his 
fate  the  voice  of  mercy  was  found  paramount,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
trary recommendations  of  some  of  the  political  leaders.  The  most 
respected  among  the  elder  citizens  earnestly  recommending  mild 
treatment  toward   a   foe  thus  fallen   and  suppliant,   coupled  with 

scrupulous  regard  not  to  bring  upon  the  city  the  avenging  hand  of 

Nemesis — found  their  appeal  to  the  generous  sentinient  of  the  people 
welcomed  by  one  unanimous  crv  of  ' '  Save  the  suppliant. "  Duketius, 
withdrawn  from  the  altar,  vfas  sent  olf  to  Corinth  under  his  en.s^agc- 
ment  to  live  there  quietly  for  the  future:  the  Syracusans  providing 
for  his  comfortable  maintenance. 

Amidst  the  cruelty  habitual  in  ancient  warfare,  this  remarkable 
incident  excites  mingled  surprise  and  admiration.  Doubtless  the 
lenient  impulse  of  the  people  mainly  arose  from  their  seeing  Duke- 
tius actually  before  them  in  suppliant  posture  at  their  altar,  instead 
of  being  called  upon  to  determine  his  fate  in  his  absence— i^^st  as  the 
Athenian  people  were  in  like  manner  moved  by  the  actual  sight ^  of 
the  captive  Dorieus,  and  induced  to  spare  his  lite,  on  an  occasion 
which  wiU  be  hereafter  recounted.  If  in  some  instances  the  assembled 
people  obeying  the  usual  vehemence  of  multitudinous  senmneut, 
carried  severities  to  excess,  so,  in  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  this,  the 
appeal  to  their  humane  impulses  will  be  found  to  have  triumphed 
over  prudential  regard  for  future  security.  Such  was  the  fruit  which 
the  Syracusans  reaped  for  sparing  Duketius,  who,  after  residing  a 
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year  or  two  at  Corinth,  violated  liis  parole.  Pretenclina-  to  liave 
received  an  order  from  the  oracle,  he  assembled  a  number  of  colonists 

Avliom  he  conducted  iiilo  Sicily  lo  found  a  city  at  K^de  Akte  on  the 

iioitliein  coast  belon-ing  to  tJie  8ikels.  We  cannot  (loubl  that  wlien 
the  hyracusaiis  loimd  in  what  niaiiDcr  their  lenity  was  requited  the 
epejikers  who  had  recommended  severe  Irealment  would  take  ^reat 
credit  on  the  score  of  superior  foresight. 

But  the  return  of  Ihis  energetic  enemy  was  not  the  only  mischief 
whicli  the  Syracusans  suffered.  Their  resolution  to  ^pare  Dukelius 
Lad  been  adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Airri^entincs  who 
had  helped  to  conquer  him;  and  the  latter,  wl)en  they  saw  him  aoain 
m  the  island  and  again  formidable,  were  so  indianant  that  they 
declared  war  against  Syracuse.     A  standing  iealousy  prevailed  be- 

tween  these  two  great  cities,  the  tirst  and  sec'ond  powers  in  Sicily 

War  aelually  broke  out  between  them,  wliei(  in  o'ther  Greek  cities 
took  part.  ^  Alter  lasting  some  time,  Avith  various  acts  of  hostilitv 
and  especially  a  serious  defeat  of  the  Agiigentines  at  the  river 
Uimera,  these  latter  solicited  and  obtained  peace.  The  discord  be- 
tween the  two  cities  however  had  left  leisure  to  Duketius  to  found 
the  city  ot  Kale  Akte,  and  to  make  some  progress  in  re-establishing 
his  asceiidency  over  the  Sikels,  in  which  operation  he  was  ovei  taken 
by  death  He  probably  left  no  successor  to  carry  on  his  plans  so 
rA  ^^g.p37acusans,  pressing  their  attacks  vigorously,  reduced  many 
ot  tlie  Sikel  townships  m  the  island— regaining  his  former  conquest 

Morgantine  and  subduing  even  the  stroDg  position  and  town  called 

irinakia,  alter  a  brave   and  desperate  resistaDce  on   the  i>art  of  the 
inhabitants  ^ 

By  this  large  accession  both  of  subjects  and  of  tribute,  combined 
with  her  recent  victory  over  Agrigentum,  Syracuse  was  elevated  to 
the  height  of  power,  and  began  to  indulge  schemes  for  extendina-  her 
ascendency  throughout  the  island:  with  which  view  her  horsemen 
were  doubled  in  number,  and  one  hundred  new  triremes  were  con- 
structed. Whether  any,  or  what  steps  were  taken  to  realize  her 
designs,  our  historian  does  not  tell  us.  But  the  iiosilion  of  Sicily 
remains  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war-  Syra 
cuse,  the  hrst  eity  as  to  power-indulging  in  ambiiious  dfcauis  if 
not  in  ambitious  a^crgressions;  Ac:ric:emum,  a  jralous  second  and 
almost  a  rival;  the  remaining  Grecian  states  mainiaininff  their 'inde- 
pendence, yet  not  without  mistrust  and  jjp]>rehePsion 

Though  the  particular  phenomena  of  this  period]' however  have 
not  come  to  our  knowled.2:e  we  see  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  one 
of  great  prosperity  for  Sioly.  The  wealth,  conmieree,  and  public 
monffments  of  A^^iigentuni,  especially,  appear  to  have  even  sur- 
passed those  of  the  hyraeusans.  Her  trade  with  Cartha«'-e  and  the  Afri- 
can coast  was  both  extensive  and  profitable;  for  at  tliis  iime  neither 
the  vine  nor  the  olive  were  much  cultivated  in  Libya,  and  the  Car- 
thagimans  derived  their  wine  and  oil  from  the  southern  territory  of 


QirMiv  nnrticula-lv  that  of  Ao:rio:cntum.     The  temples  of  the  city, 
Sicily,  P^Y  ?  f,;  ?t  nf  O  vmmc   Zeus  stood  foremost,  were  on  the 

'^^^  :^t  S  mlS^rs«in,  everything  of  the  kind  in 

gm    de.t.calcot  m^^^^^^^^  -   as  well  as  slave,  was  very 

F^   fn  tirGuKof  Poscidonia  nourished  two  of  the  greatest  specula- 
r  ;   1  n  ,«,     rs  in  Greece-Parmeuides  and  Zeno.    Empedokles  of 

character  ^J, '';°  ^^.J;  ^^ -'„„  "«  ,y  Enipedokles  and  Polus  at  Agn- 

in  a  large  *«";th  o^cUiJens  w     ^         ir^'at  the  re  establishment  <.f 
JositS,  took  the  lead-in  a  popular  oVV^-^l^^Z^^i^^^^. 

S  ll'e  iadicalurcs  which  gave  ci.couragcmmt  .0  lio  ,hitou<al 
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never  aimed  at  any  political  ascendency  even  over  that  town — much 
less  anywhere  else  on  tlie  coast.  But  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  though 
forming  a  system  apart  in  their  own  island,  from  which  it  suited  tlie 
dominant  policy  of  Syracuse  to  exclude  all  foreign  interference— 
wnrc  yet  connected  by  sympathy,  and  on  one  side  even  by  alliances, 
with  the  two  main  streams  of  Hellenic  politics.  Among  the  allies  of 
Sparta  were  numbered  all  or  most  of  the  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily- 
Syracuse,  Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  perhaps  Himera 
and  Messene— together  with  Lokri  and  Tarentum  in  Italy:  among 

the  allies  of  Athens,  perhaps,  the  Clialkidic  or  Ionic  Khegium  in 

Italy.  ^  Whether  the  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily— Naxos,  Kalaua,  and 
Leontini — were  at  this  time  united  with  Athens  by  any  special 
treaty,  is  very  doubtful.  But  if  we  examine  the  state  of  politics 
prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  it  will  be  found  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  Sicilian  cities  on  both  sides  with  Central  Greece  was 
rather  one  of  s^ympathy  and  tendency,  than  of  pronounced  oblii^ation 
and  action.  The  Dorian  Sicilians,  though  doubtless  sharing  the 
antipathy  of  the  Peloponnesinn  Dorians  to  Athens,  had  never  been 
called  upon  for  any  co-oi)eration  with  Sparta;  nor  had  the  Ionic 
Sicilians  yet  learned  to  look  to  Athens  for  protection  against  their 
powerful  neighbor,  Syracuse. 

It  was  the  mcmoralile  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Koikyra,  and 
the   intervention   of  Athens   in  that   quarrel   (b.c.    488-432),  which 
brought  the   Sicilian  parties  one  step  nearer  to  co-operation  in  the 
Peloponncsian  quarrel,  in  two  dilTerent  ways;  tirst,  bv  exciting  the 
"lost  violent^,  anti-Athenian   wiir-spirit  in   Corinth,  with  whom  the 
Sicilian  Dorians  held  their  chief  commerce  and  sympathy— next,  by 
providing  a  basis  for  the  actiim  of  Athenian  maritime  force  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  wiiich  would  have  been  impracticable  witiiout  an  estab- 
lished footing  in  Korkyra.     But  Plutarch  (whom  most  historians  have 
followed)  is  mistaken,  and  is  contradicted  ])y  Thucydides,  when  he 
ascribes  to  the  Athenians  at  this  time  ambitious  projects  in  Sicily  of 
the  nature  of  those  which  the^^  came  to  conceive  seven  or  eight  years 
afterward.      At  the  outbreak,   and  for  some  years  before  the  out- 
break, of  the  Y/ar,  tlie  policy  of  Athens  was  purely  conservative,  and 
that  of  her  enemies  aggressive,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter. 
At  that  mouKMit  Sparta  and  Corinth  anticipated  large  assistance  from 
the  Sicilian  Dorians,  in  ships  of  war,  in  money,  and  in  provisions; 
while  the  value  of  Koi'kyra  as  an  rJly  of  Athens  consisted  in  aflord- 
ing  facilities  for  obstructing  such  re-eiiforcements,  far  more  than  from 
any  anticipated  conquests. 

In  the  spring  of  481  B.C.,  the  Spartans,  then  organizing  tlieir  first 
invasion  of  Attica  and  full  of  hope  that  Athens  would  be  crushed  in 
one  or  two  campaigns,  contemplated  the  buildlno;  of  a  vast  fleet  of 
500  ships  of  war  among  the  conlcderac3^  A  considerable  ])ortion  of 
this  charge  was  imposed  upon  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  D(^rians,  and 
a  contribution  in  money  besides;  with  instructions  to  refrain  from 
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any  immediate  declaration  against  Athens  until  their  fleet  should  be 
ready  Of  such  expected  succor,  indeed,  little  was  ever  realized  m 
anyway;  in  ships,  nothing  at  all.  But  the  expectations  and  orders 
of  Sparta  show  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  she  was  then  on  the  orlen- 
sive  and  Athens  only  on  the  defensive.  Probably  the  Cormthians 
had'encouran:ed  the  expectation  of  anqJe  re-enfurcements  from  Syra- 
cuse and  tlie  neighborins:  towns— a  hope  which  must  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  confidence  with  which  they  began  tlie  strug- 
gle What  were  the  causes  which  prevented  it  from  being  realized 
we  are  not  distinctly  told:  and  we  find  Hermokrates  the  Syracusan 

reproaching  his  countrymen  fifteen  years  afterward  (immediately 

before  the  great  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse)  with  their 
antecedent  apathy.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  as  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
had  no  direct  interest  in  the  contest— neither  wrongs  to  avenge,  nor 
dancrers  to  apprehend,  from  Athens— nor  any  habit  of  obeying  requi- 
sitions from  Sparta,  so  they  might  naturally  content  themselves  with 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  promises  of  aid  in  case  ot  need  without 
t'dxiw^  themselves  to  the  enormous  extent  which  it  pleased  Sparta  to 
impose,  for  purposes  both  aggressive  and  purely  Pelopoimesian. 
Perhaps  the  leading  men  in  Syracuse,  from  attachment  to  Corinth, 
mav  have  sou^dit  to  act  upon  the  order.     But  no  similar  motive 

would  be  found  operative  eillier  at  Agrigentum  or  at  Gela  or  beli- 

nus.  ... 

Though  the  order  was  not  executed,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  publicly  announced  and  threatened,  thus  becoming 
known  to  the  Ionic  cities  in  Sicily  as  well  as  to  Athens;  and  that  it 
weio-hed  materially  in  determining  the   latter  afterward   to  assist 
those  cities,  when  they  sent  to  invoke  her  aid.     Instead  of  dispatch- 
ing their  forces  to  Peloponnesus,  where  they  had  nothing  to  gam,  the 
Sicilian  Dorians  preferred  attacking  the  Ionic  cities  in  their  own 
island,  whose  territory  they  might  have  reasonable  hopes  of  conquer- 
in<^  and  appropriating— Naxos,  Katana,  and  Leontini.     These  cities 
doubtless  sympathized  with  Athens  in  her  struggle  against  Sparta; 
yet    far  from  beins?  strong  enouG:h  to  assist  her  or  to  threaten   their 
Dorian  neighbors!  thev  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  without 
Athenian  aid.     They  were  assisted  by  the  Dorian  city  of  Kamarina, 
which  was  afraid  o*f  her  ])owerful  border  city  Syracuse— and   by 
llhegium  in  Italy;  while  Lokri  in  Italy,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Rhegium, 
sided  with  Syrac-use  against  them.     In  the  fifth  summer  of  the  war, 
finding  themselves  blockaded  by  sea  and  confined  to  their  walls,  they 
sent  to  Athens,  both  to  entreat  succor  as  allies  and  lonians— and  to 
represent  that  if  Svracuse  succeeded  in  crushing  them,  she  and  the 
other  Dorians  in  Sicily  would  forthwith  send  over  the  positive  aid 
which  the  Peloponncsian s  had  so  long  been  invoking.     The  eminent 
rhetor  Gor£::ias  of  Leontini,  whose  peculiar  style  of  speaking  is  said 
to  have  been  new  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  to  have  produced  a 
powerful  effect,  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy.     It  is  certain  that 
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this  rhetor  procured  for  himself  numerous  pupils  and  larcre  2rains  not 

merely  in  Athens,  but  in  many  other  towns  of  Central  Greece,  though 
it  is  exaggeration  to  ascribe  to  his  pleading  the  success  of  the  present 
application. 

Now    the   Athenians  had   a  real    interest  as  well  in    protecting 
these  Ionic  Sicilians  from  being  conquered  by  tlie  Dorians  in  the 

island,  as  in  obstructing  the  transport  of  Sicilian  corn  to  Pelopon- 
nesus: and  they  sent  twenty  triremes  under  Laches  and  Chara^ades, 
— with  instructions,  while  ac-complisliing  these  objects,  to  ascertain 
the  possibility  of  going  beyond  the  defensive,  and  making  conquests. 
Taking  station  at  Hliegium,  Laches  did  something  towards  rescuing 
the  Ionic  cities  in  part  from  their  maritime  blockade,  and  even 
und(M"t()ok  an  almrtive  expedition  against  the  Lipaii  isles,  which  were 
in  alliance  with  Syj'acuse.  'i'hroughout  the  ensuing  year,  he  pressed 
the  war  in  the  neighborhood  of  Khegium  and  Messene,  his  colleague 
Charcrades  being  siaiu.  Attackini]:']VIyhe  in  the  IMesseniau  territory, 
he  was  fortunate  enouii'h  to  gain  so  decisive  an  advarita^e  over  the 

troops  of  Messenc,  that  that  city  itself  cai^iliilaifd  to  him,  gave  host- 
ages, and  enrolled  itself  as  ally  of  Athens  nnd  the  Ionic  cities.  He 
also' contracted  an  jdliance  with  the  non-Hellenic  city  of  Eiiesta,  in 
the  norrh-west  portion  of  h*ici]y,  and  he  invaded  the  territory  of 
Lokri,  capturing  one  of  the  country  forts  on  the  river  Halex:  after 
which,  in  a  second  debnrkation,  he  defenttd  a  Lokrian  detJichment 
under  Proxcnus.  ]^ut  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  Sicily  against  Inessus.  TLdswas  a  native  Sikel  township, 
held  in  coercion  by  a  Syracusan  garrison  in  the  acropolis:  which  tiie 
Athenians  vainly  attempted  to  storm,  being  r<'})ul('(l  with  loss. 
Laches  concluded  hiso])erations  in  the  autumn  by  an  inelTective  incur- 
sion on  the  territory  of  Hiinera  and  on  the  Lipai'i  isles.  On  returning 

to  Rh(?giuni  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  (B.C.  425),  he  found 
Pythodorus  already  arrived  from  Atlu'us  to  sui)ersede  l)im. 

That  officer  had  come  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  considerable 
expedition,  intended  to  arrive  in  the  spring  under  Eurymcdon  and 
Sophokles,  who  were  to  command  in  conjunction  with  himself.  The 
Ionic  cities  in  Sicil}'',  tinding  the  squadron  under  Laches  insutlicient 
to  render  them  a  mntch  for  their  enemies  at  sea,  had  been  emboldened 
to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Athens,  with  request  for  farther  re-en- 
forcements— at  the  same  time  making  increased  efforts  to  enlarge 
their  own  mival  force.  It  hajipened  that  at  this  moment  the  Athen- 
ians had  no  special  employment  elsewhere  for  their  tieet,  which  they 

desired  to  keep  in  constant  practice.  They  accordingly  resolved  to 
send  to  Sicily  forty  additional  triremes  in  fidl  hopes  of  bringing  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  close. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles  started 
from  Athens  for  Sicil3Mn  command  of  this  squadron,  with  instruc- 
tions to  afford  relief  at  Korkyra  in  their  way,  and  with  Demosthenes 
on  board  to  act  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.    It  was  this  fleet  which, 


in  coniunction  with  the  laud  forces  under  the  command  of  Kleon, 

makinii'  a  descent  almost  by  accident  on  the  Laconian  coast  at  Pylus, 
achieved  for  Athens  the  most  sional  success  of  the  whole  war— the 
capture  of  the  Lacedijemonian  hoplites  in  Sphakteria.  But  the  fleet 
was  so  long  occupied,  flrst  in  the  blockade  of  that  island,  next  in 
operations  at  Korkyra,  that  it  did  not  reach  Sicily  until  about  the 

month  of  September.  ^       * .,  ^^ 

Such  delay  eminently  advantai^eous  for  Athens  generally,  was 
fatal  to  her  hopes  of  success  in  Sicily  during  the  whole  summer.  For 
Pythodorus  acting  only  witii  the  fleet  previously  conunanded  by 
Laches  at  Khegium,  was  not  merely  defeated  in  a  descent  iipon 
Lokri  but  experienced  a  more  irreparable  loss  by  the  revolt  of  Mes- 
senc  •  which  had  surrendered  to  Laches  afew  months  before,  and  which, 
toirether  with  Pheo-ium,  had  given  to  the  Alhenians  the  command  oi 
the  strait  Apprised  of  the  coming  Athenian  fleet,  the  Syracusaiis 
were  anxious  to  deprive  them  of  this  important  base  of  operation| 
a"-ainst  the  island:  and  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail— half  Syracusan,  halt 

Lokrian-was  enabled  by  tlie  concurrence  of  a  party  m  ilessenc,  to 

seize  the  town.      It  would  appear  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was  then  at 
Khe.num,   but  that  town  was  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  the 
entrance  of  the  entire  land  force  of  Lokri,  together  with  a  body  of 
Khe^rhie  exiles:  these  latter  were  even  not  without  hopes  ot  obtain- 
in-  admission  by  means  of  a  favorable  party  in  the  town       Though 
sudi  liopes  were  disappointed,  yet  the  diversion  prevented  all  succor 
from  Khe-ium  to  Messene.     The  latter  town  now  served  as  a  harbor 
for  the  fleet  hostile  to  Athens,  which  was  speedily  re-enforced  to  more 
than  thiriy  sail,  and  began  maritime  operations  forthwith,  iii  hopes 
of  crushing  the  Athenians  and  capturing  Rhegium,  before  Euryme- 
don  Should  arrive.     Ikit  the  Athenians,  though  they  had  only  six  .een 
triremes  toirether  with  eight  others  from  Rhegium,  gained  a  decided 
victory— in^  an  action  broudit  on  accidentally  for  the  possession  of 
a  merchantman  sailing  through  the  strait.     They  put  the  enemy  s 
ships  to  flight,  and  drove  them  to  seek  refuge,  some  under  protection 
of  the  Syracusan  land-force  at  cape  Pelorus  near  Messene,  others 
under  the  Lokrian  force  near  Rhegium-each  as  they  best  could,  wuh 
the  loss  of  one  trireme.     Thi«  defeat  so  broke  up  the  scheme  of  Lok- 
rian operations  against  the  latter  place,  that  their  laud-forc^e  retired 
from  the  Rheo-ine  territory,  while  the  whole  defeated  squadron  was 
reunited  on  the  opposite  coast  under  cape  Pelorus.     Here  the  ships 
were  moored  close  on  shore  under  the  protection  of  the  land  force, 
when  the  Athenians  and  Rheginescame  up  to  attack  them;  but  Willi- 
out  success   and  even  with  the  loss  of  one  trireme  which  the  men  on 
shore  contrived  to  seize  and  detain  by  a  grappling  iron;  her  crew  escap- 
ing by  swimming  to  the  vessels  of  their  comrades.     Having  repulsed 
thi  enemy,  the  Svracusans  got  aboard,  and  rowed  close  along  shore 
mrtlv  aicled  by  t5w-r()pes,  to  the  harbor  of  Messene,  in  which  transit 
they  were  again  attacked,   but  the  Athenians  were  a  second  timo 
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beaten  off  witli  the  loss  of  another  ship.    Their  superior  seamanship 
was  of  no  avail  in  this  along-shore  fighting. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  bow  suddenly  withdrawn  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  intended  movonieiit  in  Kamarina,  where  a  philo-Syracusan 
party  under  Archias  threatened  revolt:  and  the  Messenian  forces, 
thus  left  free,  invaded  the  territorv  of  their  neighbor  the  ChalkidiG 
city  of  Naxos,  sending  their  fleet  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Akesmes 
near  that  city.  They  were  ravaging  tlie  lands,  and  were  prei)aring 
to  storm  the  town,  when  a  considerable  body  of  the  indigenous  Sikels 
was  seen  descending  the  neighboring  hills  to  succor  theNaxijins,  upon 
which,  the  latter,  elate  witli  the  siglit  and  mistaking  the  new-comers 
for  their  Grecian  brethren  from  Leonlini,  rushed  out  of  the  g^des  and 
made  a  vigorous  sally  at  a  moment  when  their  enemies  were  unpre- 
pared.   The  iVIessenians  were  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 

no  less  than  1000  men,  and  with  a  still  greater  loss  sustained  in  their 
retreat  home  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Sikels.  Their  fleet  went  back 
als  to  Messene,  from  whence  such  of  the  ships  as  were  not  Messenian 
returned  home.  So  much  was  the  city  weakened  by  its  recent  defeat, 
that  a  Lokrian  garrison  was  sent  for  its  protection  under  Demomeles, 
while  the  Leontines  andNaxines,  together  with  the  Athenian  squad- 
ron on  returning  from  Kamarina,  attaeked  it  by  land  and  sea  in  this 
moment  of  distress.  A  well-timed  sally  of  the  Messenians  and  Lok- 
rians,  however,  dispersed  the  Leontine^land-force,  but  the  Allieuian 
force,  landing  from  their  ships,  attacked  the  assailants  while  in  the 
disorder  of  pursuit,  and  drove  t  hem  back  willjin  the  walls.  The  scheme 
against  Messene  howx^'cr,  had  now  l)ecome  impracticable,  so  that  the 
Athenians  crossed  the  strait  to  Rhegium. 

Thus  indecisive  was  the  result  of  operations  in  Sicily,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war:  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Athenians  undertook  anything  considerable  during 
the  atumnal  half,  thoudi  the  full  fleet  under  Eurymedon  had  then 
joined  Pythodorus.  Yet  while  the  presence  of  so  large  an  Athenian 
fleet  at  Kheiiium  would  produce  considerable  effect  upon  the  Syra.- 
cusan  mind— the  triumphant  pnmiise  of  Athenian  alVairs,  and  the 
astonishing  humiliation  of  Sparta,  during  the  monllis  immediately 
follov>'ing  the  capture  of  Spbakieria,  probably  struck  nuich  deeper. 

In  the  spring  of  the  eiubth  year  of  the  war,  Athens  was  not  only  in 

possession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners,  but  also  of  Pylusand  Kythcja,  so 
tlnit  a  rising  among  the  Helots  :ip]yeared  noway  improbable.  She  was 
in  the  full  swing  of  hope,  while  her  discouraged  enenues  were^  all 
thrown  on  the  defensive.  Hence  the  Sicilian  Dorians,  intimidated  by 
a  state  of  affairs  so  diUcrent  from  that  in  wliich  tliey  had  b  gun  the 
Avar  three  years  before,  were  now  eager  to  bring  about  a  paciticntion 
in  their  island.  Tlie  Dorian  city  of  Kamarina,  which  luul  hitlic  rto 
acted  along  with  the  Ionic  or  dlalkidic  cities,  wv.s  the  lirst  to  nnike 
a  separate  accommodation  with  its  neighboring  city  of  Gela;  at  which 
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latter  place  deputies  were  invited  to  attend  from  all  the  cities  in  the 
island,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

This  congress  met  in  the  spring  of  424  B.C.,  when  Syracuse,  the 
most  powerful  city  in  Sicily,  took  the  lead  in  urging  the  common 
interest  which  all  had  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Syra- 
cusan  Hermokrates,  chief  adviser  of  tliis  policy  in  his  native  city, 
now  appeared  to  vindicate  and  enforce  it  in  the  congress.  He  was  a 
Avell-born,  brave,  and  able  man,  superior  to  all  pecuniary  corruption, 
and  clear-sighted  in  regard  to  the  foreign  interest's  of  his  country; 
but  at  the  same  time  of  pronounced  oligarchical  sentiments,  mis- 
trusted by  the  peoi)le,  seemingly  witli  good  reason,  in  regard  to  their 
internal  constitution.  The  speecli  which  Thucydides  places  in  lii^ 
mouth,  on  the  yjresent  occasion,  sets  forth  empliatically  the  necessity 
of  keeping  Sicily  at  all  cost  free  from  foreign  intervention,  and  of 

settling:  at  home  all  differences  which  might  arise  between  the  vari- 

ous  Sicilian  cities.  Hermokrates  impresses  upon  his  hearers  that  the 
aggressive  schemes  of  Athens,  now  the  greatest  x^ower  iu  Greece, 
were  directed  against  all  Sicily,  and  threatened  all  cities  alike, 
loniaus  not  less  than  Dorians.  If  tliey  enfeebled  one  another  by 
internal  quarrels,  and  then  invited  the  Athenians  as  arbitrators,  the 
result  would  be  ruin  and  slaveiy  to  all.  The  Athenians  w^ere  but 
too  ready  to  encroach  everywdiere  even  without  invitation:  they  had 
now  come,  with  a  zeal  outrunning  all  obligation,  under  pretense  of 
aiding  the  Clialkidic  cities  who  had  never  aided  them — but  in  the 
real  hope  of  achieving  conquest  for  themselves.  The  Chalkidic 
cities  must  not  rely  upon  their  Ionic  kindred  for  security  against 

evil  designs  on  the  ])art  of  Athens:  as  Sicilians,  they  had  apara- 
mount  interest  in  upholding  the  independence  of  the  island.  If  pos- 
sible, they  ought  to  maintain  undisturbed  peace;  but  if  that  were 
impossible,  it  w^as  essential  at  least  to  contiue  the  war  to  Sicily, 
apart  from  any  foreign  intruders.  Complaints  should  be  exchanged, 
and  injuries  redressed,  by  all,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance;  of 
which  Syracuse — the  first  city  in  the  i.-Iand  and  best  able  to  sustain 
the  brunt  of  war — was  prepared  to  set  the  example;  without  that 
foolish  over-valuation  of  favorable  chances  so  ruinous  even  to  first- 
rate  powers,  and  with  full  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future. 
Let  tliem  all  feel  that  they  were  neighbors,  inhabitants  of  the  same 
island,  and  called  by  the  common  nauie  of  Sikeliots;  jind  let  them 
all  with  one  accord  repel  the  intrusion  of  aliens  in  their  affairs, 
w  hether  as  open  assailants  or  as  treaclierous  mediators. 

This  harangue  from  Hermokrates  and  the  earnest  dispositions  of 
Syracuse  for  peace,  found  general  symoathy  among  the  Sicilian 
cities,  Ionic  as  well  as  Doric.    All  of  them  doubtless  suirered  by  the 

war,  and  the  Ionic  cities,  who  had  solicited  the  intervention  of  the 
Athenians  as  protectors  against  Syracuse,  conceived  from  the  evident 
uneasiness  of  the  latter  a  fair  assurance  of  her  pacific  demeanor  for 
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the  future.  Accordino-ly  the  peace  was  accepted  by  all  the  ^elliger. 
eut  parties,  each  retaiuin-  what  they  possessed,  except  that  the 
Syra  usans  a-reed  to  cede  Mor-antine  to  Kamarina  on  receipt  of  a 
fixed  sum  of  money.  The  louic  cities  stipulated  that  Athens  should 
beincliuled  in  the  pacification;  a  condition  agreed  to  by  all  except 
the  KiMzephyiian  Lokrians.  They  next  acquainted  Lurymedoii  and 
h\<  colleakies  ^vith  the  terms;  inviting  them  to  accede  to  the  pacifi- 
cation in  The  name  of  Athens,  and  then  to  witlidraw  llieir  fleet  from 
Sicily  1  hese  oenerals  had  no  choice  but  to  close  .^'itli  the  proposi- 
tion^ *  Athens  thus  was  placed  on  terms  of  peace  with  all  the  biciliaii 

cities'  ^vith  liberty  of  access  reciprocally  for  auy  sm.uie  shi])  of  war 

but  not  for  any  iar-er  force,  to  cross  the  sea  between    Sicily  and 
Peloponnesus.     EurVmedon  tlien  sailed  with  his  fleet  home. 

Oi  reachim^  AthVns,  however,  he  and  his  colleagues  ^^'ere  re- 
ceived  by  the  people  with  much  displeasure.  He  lumse  f  was  fin  d, 
nnd  his  colleagues  Sophokles  and  Pyihodorus  banished,  on  the 
c  'n<^e  ofCin"^  been  bribed  to  quit  Sicily,  at  a  tin.e  Avhon  the  fleet 
(.0  the  Athenians  believed)  was  strong  enough  to  hav-e  made  impor- 
ant  conquests.  Why  the  three  colleagues  were  differently  treated, 
wc  are  not  informed;  This  sentence  was  harsh  and  unmerited;  for 
U  d^es  not  seem  that  Eurymedon  had  it  in  his  VOV^^'^^J^'^'J^ 
IniMC  cities  from  concludino;  peace— while  it  is  certain  that  without 
t     m  he  could  have  achieved  nothing  serious.     AH  that  seems  unex- 

a  ed^L  his  conduct  as  recounted  by  Thucydides  is-that  his 
Sil  at  Rhegium  with  the  entire  fleet  in  September,  425  b.c,  does 
not  seem  to  Imxe  been  attended  with  any  increased  vigor  or  success 
iirnte  proVecuti()n  of  the  war.     But  the  Athenians  (besides  an  undue 

M  recFation  of  the  Sicilian  cities  uhich  .ve  shall  find  fatally  mislead- 
hi-  them  hercidtcr)  were  at  this  moment  at  the  maxmmni  of  extrava- 
a'ant  hopes,  counting  upon  new  triumphs  everywliere  impatient  of 
d  sappointment,  and  careless  of  proportion  between  the  meaiis  in- 
trus  ed  to  and  the  objects  expected  Irom,  their  commanders.  Such 
unmeasured  confidence  was  painfully  corrected  in  the>  course  of  a 
few  n.onths,  by  the  battle  of  Delium  aud  thc  losges  IP  Thrace.  But 
at  the  present  moment,  it  was  probably  not  less  astonishing  than 
grievous^  to  the  three  generals,  who  had  all  left  Athens  prior  to  the 

'"¥;^ri:^S^'SSn  Sicily  were  soon  made  to  feel,  that  tf ley  had 
been  prematuiT  in  sending  away  th(.  Athenians  Dispute  between 
Eeoniini  and  Svrac'use,  the  same  cause  which  had  occasioned  the 
invocation  of  Atiu>ns  three  years  before,  broke  otit  afresh  soon  after 
the  pacification  of  Gela.  th(^  democratical  goyernment  of  Leontini 
came  to  the  resolution  of  strengthening  their  city  by  the  enrollment 
of  manv  new  citizens:  and  a  redivision  of  the  territorial  proi)eriy  of 

the  4it*e  wo^'  r.roierted  in  order  to  provide  lots  of  land  for  these  new- 
comers Ihit  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  upon  whom  the  necessity 
^vould'thus   be  imposed  of  purling  with  a  portion  ot  their  lands. 
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forestalled  the  project,  seemingly  before  it  was  even  formally 
decided,  by  entering  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Syra- 
cuse, bringing  in  a  Syracusan  army,  and  expelling  the  Demos. 
While  these  exiles  fcmrid  shelier  as  they  could  in  other  cities,  the  rich 
Leontines  deserted  and  dismantled  their  ow^n  city,  transferred  their 
residence  to  Syracuse,  and  were  enrolled  as  Syracusan  citizens.  To 
them  the  operation  was  exceedingly  profitable,  since  they  became 
masters  of  the  properties  of  the  exiled  Demos  in  addition  to  their 
own.  Presently,  however,  some  of  them,  dissatisfied  with  their 
residence  in  Syracuse,  returned  to  the  abandoned  city,  aud  fitted  up 

a  portion  of  it  called  Phokeis,  together  with  a  neighboring  strong 

post  called  Brikinnies.  Here,  after  being  joined  by  a  considerable 
niimb(^r  of  the  exiled  Demos,  they  contrived  to  hold  out  for  some 
time  against  the  efforts  of  the  Syracusans  to  expel  them  from  their 

fortifications. 

The  new  enrollment  of  citizens,  projected  by  .the  Leontine  democ- 
racy, seems  to  date  during  the  year  succeeding  the  paciiication  of 
Gefa,  and  was  probably  intended  to  place  the  city  in  a  more  defensi- 
ble position  in  case  of  renewed  attacks  from  Syracuse— thus  com- 
pensating for  thc  departure  of  the  Athenian  auxiliaries.  The  Leontine 
Demos,  in  exile  and  sulfering,  doubtless  bitterly  repenting  that  they 
had  concurred  in  dismissing  these  auxiliaries,  sent  envoys  to  Athens 

with  complaints,  and  renewed  prayers  for  help. 

But  Athens  w^as  then  too  much  pressed  to  attend  to  their  call.  Her 
defeat  at  Delium  aud  her  losses  in  Thrace  had  been  followed  by  the 
truce  for  one  year,  and  even  during  that  truce,  she  had  been  called 
upon  for  strenuous  efforts  in  Thrace  to  check  the  i^rogress  of  Bras- 
idas.  After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  she  sent  Pha^ax  and  two 
colleagues  to  Sicily  (b.c.  422)  with  the  modest  force  of  two  triremes. 
He  was  directed  to  try  and  organize  an  anti-Syracusan  party  in  the 
island,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  thc  Leontine  Demos.  In 
passing  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  concluded  amicable  relations  with 
some  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially  with  Lokri,  which  had  hitlierto 
stood  aloof  from  Athens:  and  his  first  addresses  in  Sicily  appeared 
to  promise  success.  His  repi'eseiitations  of  danger  from  Syracusan 
ambition  were  well  received  both  at  Kamarina  and  Agrigentuni. 
For  on  the  one  hand,  that  universal  terror  of  Athens  which  had  dic- 
tated the  pacification  of  Gela  had  now  disappeared;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  proceeding  of  Syracuse  in  regard  to  Leontini  was  well 

calculated  to  excite  alarm.  We  see  by  that  proceeding  that  sympathy 
between  democracies  i>i  different  tow^is  was  not  univ('r;al:  the  Syra- 
cusan deino(a'acy  had  joined  with  the  Leontine  aristocracy  to  expel 
the  Demos— just  as  the  despot  Gelon  had  combined  with  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Megara  aud  Euboea,  sixty  years  before,  and  had  sold  the 
Demos  of  those  towns  into  slavery.  The  birthph^ee  of  the  famous 
rhetor  Gorgias  w^as  struck  out  of  the  list  of  inhabited  cities;  its  tem- 
ples were  deserted;  and  its  territory  had  become  a  part  of  Syracuse. 
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All  these  were  circumstanc-s  so  powerfully  affecting  Grecian  imagl- 
natiou  thnt  the  Kamarinffians,  neighbors  of  Syracuse  on  the  other 
sklo  mi-ht  well  fear  lest  the  like  unjust  conquest,  expulsion,  and 
ateorption,  should  soon  overtake  them.  Asrigeutum,  thougli  with- 
out any  siinilar  fear,  was  disposed,  from  policy  and  jealousy  of  byra- 
c  .e  to  Bccoud  the  ^iews  of  Pha;ax.  But  when  the  latter  proceeded 
10  Gc la  in  older  to  procure  the  adhesion  of  that  cdy  in  addition  to 

the  o  her  two.  he  found  himself  met  by  so  resohite  an  opposilioii 
hnt  his  whole  scheme  was  frustrated,  nor  did  he  think  it  advisable 
even  o  open  his  case  at  Selinus  or  llimera.  In  retunung,  he  erossed 
the  .  icri  r  of  the  island  through  the  territory  of  the  Sikes  to  Ivatana^^ 
ms4mr  in  his  way  by  Brikinnies,  wlierc  the  Leontine  Demos  were 
?  1  aintWihig  a  pi^carious  existence.  Having  encouraged  tlicni 
toll  Id  out  b/ assurances  of  aid,  he  proceeded  on  Ins  homeward 
vovage.  In  the  strait  of  JSIessina  he  struck  upon  some  vessels  a)n- 
veybg  a  body  of  expelled  Lokrinns  from  Messene  to  Lokn  Iho 
Lokiians  had  got  possession  of  I^Iessene  after  the  pacihcalion  of  Gek, 
bv  me  ins  of  uS  iutcrnal  sedit  ion ;  but  after  holding  it  some  time,  they 
"xrenw  driven  out  by  a  second  revolution.  Phieax.  being  under 
a."Jl.ne^t  with  Lokri.-passed  by  these  vessels  without  any  act  of 

^^^TKcontine  exiles  at  Brikinnies,  however  received  no  benefit 
from  his  assurances,  and  appear  soon  afterward  to  ^'':^:^f2T I'.T^ 
T^letelv  expelled.  Nevertlielcss  Athens  was  noway  disposed  lor  a 
SiSemble  tin.e,  to  operations  in  Sicily.  A  ^^^--if^^^^^^^^^ 
visit  of  riueax  to  tliat  ishmd,  came  the  peace  of  >.il  las^  Tlie  conse- 
quences of  tliat  peace  occupied  lier  whole  attention  m  Peloponnesus 
w  ilc  the  and)ilion  of  Alkibiades  carried  her  on  for  t  nee ^' ears  in 
nt  a'^^^^^^  projects  and  co-operation  with  Argos  agains 

Slrta    T^^^  the  year  417  B.C.,  when  these  pro.iccts  had 

p    ved  abortive,  that  she  liad  leisure  to  turn  her  attention  elsewhere 
?)uiin'/that  year,  Nikias  had  contemplated  an  expedition  agamst 
An  Pliil^olis  in  conjunction  with  Perdikkas,  whose  desenion  fnis- 
Sdil^^chcme,   Wyear41GB.c.  was  that  in  which  Melos  was 

^^fulSvldlVt'he^S^^^  btul  cleared  and  appropriated  all  the 

teiTiU  rrof  L^^^  ^vhieh  city  now  existed  only  in  the  talk  and 

hopes  of  its  exiles.  Of  tlu>,se  latter  a  portion  seem  to  have  continued 
at  AUi  n  piessing  their  entreaties  for  aid;  which  began  to  ob  am 
t>me  attention  al^Tmt  the  year  417  B.C.,  when  another  "^^^f  ^;^t Jia  " 
pened  to  strengtlien  their  chance  of  Kucccss.    A  quari'd  broke  out 

he  ween  the  nei-hl)oring  cities  of  Sdinus  (llenonicO  and  Egesta  (non- 
1  el  S  te  western  corner  of  Sicily ;  part  ly  about  a  piece  of  land 
o  he  river  which  divided  the  two  territories,  partly  about  some 
a  le  '^l  wrong  ia  cases  of  internuptial  connection.  The  Selinuntines, 
H  satis  ied  with  tlieir  own  strength,  obtained  assistance  from  the 
^^^S^ihciv  allies,  and  thus   reduced  Egesta  to  considerable 
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straits  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.    Now  the  Egest^ana  had  allied 

themselves  with  Laches  ten  years  before,  during  the  first  expedition 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sicily;  upon  the  strength  of  which  alliance 
they  sent  to  Athens,  to  solicit  her  intervention  for  their  defense,  after 
havinc^  in  vain  applied  both  to  Agrigentum  and  to  Carthage.  It  may 
seem  singular  that  Cartha^-e  did  not  at  this  time  readily  embrace  the 

pretext  for  interference— considering  that  ten  years  afterward  she 

interfered  with  such  destructive  effect  against  Selinus.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  fear  of  Athens  and  her  formidable  navy  appears  to 
have  been  felt  even  at  Carthage,  thus  protecting  the  Sicihan  Greeks 
against  the  most  dangerous  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Egestc^an  envoys  reached  Athens  in  the  spring  of  416  B.C.,  at 
a  time  when  the  Athenians  had  no  immediate  project  to  occupy  their 
thouo-hts  except  the  enterprise  against  Melos,  which  could  not  be 
either  long  or  doubtful.  Though  urgent  in  setting  forth  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  position,  thev  at  the  same  time  did  not  appear  like  tho 
Leontines,  as  mere  lielpless  suppliants,  addressing  themselves  to 
Athenian  compassion.    They  rested  their  appeal  chiefly  on  grounds 

of  policy.  The  Syracusans,  having  already  extinguished  one  ally  of 
Athens  (Leontini),  were  now  hard  pressing  upon  a  second  (Egesta), 
and  would  thus  successively  subdue  them  all :  as  soon  as  this  was 
completed,  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  Sicily  except  an  omnipo- 
tent Dorian  combination,  allied  to  Peloponnesus  both  by  race  and 
descent  and  sure  to  lend  effective  aid  in  putting  down  Athens  herself. 
It  was  therefore  essential  for  Athens  to  forestall  this  coming  danger 
by  interferina:  forthwitli  to  uphold  her  remaining  allies  against  the 
encroachments  of  Syracuse.  If  she  would  send  a  naval  expedition 
adequate  to  the  rescue  of  Egesta,  the  Egesta3ans  themselves  engaged 
to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Such  representations  from  the  envoys,  and  fears  of  Syi'acusan 
a«-"-randizement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Peloponnesus,  worked 
afolio-  with  the  prayers  of  the  Leontines  in  rekindling  the  appetite  of 
Athens  for  extending  her  power  in  Sicily.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  Athenian  public,  favorable  from  thefirst,waswoundupto  a 
still  higher  pitch  by  renewed  discussion.  The  envoys  were  repeatedly 
heard  in  the  public  assembly,  together  with  those  citizens  who  sup- 
ported their  propositions.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Alkibiades,  who 
aspired  to  the  command  of  the  intended  expedition,  temptmg  alike 
to  his  love  of  glory,  of  adventure,  and  of  personal  gain.  But  it  is 
plain  from  these  renewed  discussions  that  at  first  the  disposition  of 
the  people  was  by  no  means  decided,  much  less  unanimous;  and  that 
a  considerable  party  sustained  Nikias  in  a  prudential  opposition. 
Even  at  last,  the  resolution  adopted  was  not  one  of  positive  consent. 
l)ut  a  mean  term  such  as  perhaps  Nikias  himself  could  not  resist. 
Special  envoys  were  dispatched  to  Egesta—partly  to  ascertain  the 
means  of  the  town  to  fulfill  its  assurance  of  defraying  the  costs  of 
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war — partly  to  make  investigations  on  the  spot,  and  report  upon  the 

general  state  of  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  commissioners  dispatched  were  men  themselves  not 
unfriendly  to  the  enterprise;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  some  of  them 
may  have  been  individually  bribed  by  the  Egesticans: — at  least  such 
a  supposition  is  not  forbidden  by  the  average  state  of  Athenian  public 

morality.    But  the  most  honest  or  even  suspicious  men  could  hardly 

be  prepared  for  the  deep-laid  stratagems  put  in  practice  to  delude 
them  on  their  arrival  at  Egesta.  They  were  conducted  to  the  rich 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  Mount  Eryx,  w  here  the  plate  and  donatives 
were  exhibited  before  tiiem;  abundant  in  number,  and  striking  to  the 
eye,  yet  composed  mostly  of  silver-gilt  vessels,  which,  though  falsely 
passed  off  as  solid  gold,  were  in  reality  of  little  peciuiiarj''  value. 
Moreover,  the  Egesta^nn  ciiizens  were  profuse  in  their  hospitalities 
and  enterlainmenls  both  to  the  commissioners  and  to  the  crews  of  the 
triremes. 

They  collected  toc'ether  all  tlie  gold  and  silver  vessels,  dishes  and 
goblets,  of  Egcsla,  which  they  fiu'tlicr  cnlai'gcd  by  borrowing  addi- 
tional orDcimeiits  of  the  Sim^.e  kmil  fn»m  the  neighboring  cities,  Hel- 
lenic as  well  as  Carthaginian.  At  each  suecessive  entertainment  every 
Egesta^an  host  exliibiJed  all  this  l;'.rge  stoek  of  plate  as  his  own  prop- 
erty— the  same  siock  being  transferred  from  iiouse  to  house  for  the 
occasion.  A  false  appearances  was  thus  created  of  tJie  large  number 
of  wealthy  men  in  I'gesta;  and  Die  Atlienian  scjmun,  wliile  their 
hearts  were  won  by  the  caresses,  saw  wiJii  an^a/.cmenl  liiis  prcdigious 
display  of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  thoroui'h.ly  (bi].(  d  by  fraud.  To 
complete  the  illusion,  by  restinfi,-  it  on  a  bjisis  of  reality  and  prompt 
payment,  sixt}^  talents  of  inicoined  silver  were  at  once  produced  as 
ready  for  the  operations  of  war.  With  this  sum  in  hand,  the  Athenian 
commissioners,  after  finishing  their  examinaiion,  and  ihe  Egesta^an 
envoys  also,  returned  to  Athens,  which  tlu^v  reached  in  the  spring  of 
415  B.C.,  about  three  months  after  the  cax>ttu'e  of  ]\Iclos. 

The  Athenian  assembly  being  presently  convened  to  hear  their 
report,  the  deluded  commissioners  drew  a  magnificent  ])ictui-e  of  the 

wealth,  public  and  private,  which  they  had  actually  seen  and  touched 

at  Egesta,  and  presented  the  sixty  talents  (one  month's  pay  for  a  fleet 
of  sixty  triremes)  as  a  small  installment  out  of  the  vast  stock  remain- 
ing behind.  While  they  thus  othcially  certified  the  capacity  of  the 
Egesta>ans  to  perform  their  promise  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  war, 
tlie  seamen  of  their  trireme,  addressing  the  assembly  in  their  chan^cter 
of  citizens — be\^ond  all  suspicion  of  being  bribed — overflowing  with 
sympathy  for  the  town  in  which  they  had  just  been  so  cordially  wel- 
comed— and  full  of  wonder  at  the  disphiy  of  wealth  which  they  had 
witnessed — would  probably  contribute  still  more  effectually  to  kindle 
the  sympathies  of  their  countrymen.    Accordingly  when  the  Egestfean 

envoys  again  renewed  their  petitions  and  representations,  confidently 

appealing  to  the  scrutiny  which  they  had  undergone — when  the  dis- 
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tress  of  the  suppliant  Leontines  was  again  depicted — the  Athenian 
assembly  no  longer  delayed  coming  to  a  final  decision.  They  deter- 
mined to  send  forthwith  sixty  triremes  to  Sicily,  under  three  generals 
with  full  powers — Nikias,  Alki])iiides,  andLamachus;  for  the  purpose, 
first,  of  relieving  Egesta;  next,  as  soon  as  that  primary  object  should 
have  been  accoinplished,  of  re-establishing  the  city  of  Leontini;  lastly, 

of  furtherimx  the  views  of  Athens  in  Sicily,  by  any  other  means  which 
they  might  find  practicable.  Such  resolution  being  passed,  a  fresh 
assembly  was  appointed  for  the  fifth  day  following,  to  settle  the 

details. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  this  assembly,  in  which  the  reports  from 

Egesta  were  first  delivered,  was  one  of  unqualified  triumph  to  Alkibi- 
ades  and  those  who  had  from  the  first  advocated  the  expedition— as 
well  as  of  embarrassment  and  humiliation  to  Nikias,  who  had  opposed 
it.  He  was  prol^ably  more  astonished  than  any  one  else  at  the  state- 
ments of  the  commissioners  and  seamen,  because  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  point  which  they  went  to  establish.  Yet  he  could  not  venture  to 
contradict  eye-wituesses  speaking  in  evident  good  faith — and  as  the 
assembly  went  heartily  along  with  them,  he  labored  under  great  diffi- 
culty in  repeatinghis  ol)jections  to  a  scheme  now  so  much  strengthened 
in  public  favor.  "Accordingly,  his  speech  was  probably  hesitating  and 
inelfective;  the  more  so,  as  his  opponents,  far  from  wishing  to  make 
good  any  personal  triumph  against  himself,  were  forward  in  proposing 

his  name  first  on  the  list  of  generals,  in  spite  of  his  own  declared 
repugnance.  But  when  the  assembly  broke  up,  he  became  fearfully 
impressed  with  the  perilous  resolution  which  it  had  adopted,  and  at 
the  same  time  conscious  that  he  had  not  done  justice  to  his  own  case 
against  it.  He  therefore  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  next  assem- 
bly four  days  afterward,  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the  debate, 
and  again  denouncing  the  intended  expedition.  Properly  speaking, 
the  Athenians  might  have  declined  to  hear  him  on  this  subject. 
Indeed,  the  question  which  he  raised  could  not  be  put  without  ille- 
gality; the  principle  of  the  measure  had  been  already  determined, 

and  it  remained  only  to  arrange  the  details,  for  which  special  purpose 

the  coming  assembly  had  been  appointed.  But  he  was  heard,  and 
with  perfect  patience ;  and  his  harangue,  a  valuable  sample  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  time,  is  set  forth  at  length  by  Tlmcydides.  I  give 
here  the  chief  points  of  it,  not  confining  myself  to  the  exact  expres- 
sions. 

''  Though  we  are  met  to-day,  Athenians,  to  settle  the  particiuars  of 
the  expedition  already  pronounced  against  Sicily,  yet  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  farther  counsel  whether  it  be  well  to  send  that  expedition  at 
all;  nor  ought  we  thus  hastily  to  plunge,  at  the  instance  of  aliens,  into 
a  dangerous  war  no  way  belonging  to  us.  To  myself  personally, 
indeed,  your  resolution  has  oli'ered  an  honorable  appointment,  and 

for  my  own  bodily  danger  I  care  as  little  as  any  man:  yet  no  consid- 
erations of  personal  dignity  have  ever  before  prevented  me,  norfshall 
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now  prevent  me,  from  giving  you  my  honest  opinion,  however  it 
may  clash  with  your  habitual  fudgments.  I  tell  you,  then,  that  in  your 
desire  to  go  to  Sicily,  you  leave  many  enemies  here  behind  you,  and 
that  you  will  bring  upon  yourselves  new  enemies  from  thence  to  help 
them.    Perhaps  you  fancy  that  your  truce  with  Sparta  is  an  adequate 

protection.    In  name,  indeed  (though  only  in  name,  thanks  to  the 

intrigues  of  parties  both  here  and  there),  that  truce  may  staud,  so  long 
as  your  power  remains  unimpaired;  but  on  your  tirst  serious  reverses, 
the  enemy  will  eagerly  take  the  opportunity  of  assailing  you.  Some 
of  your  most  powerful  enemies  have  never  even  accepted  the  truce; 
and  if  you  divide  your  force  as  you  now  propose,  they  will  probably 
set  upon  you  at  once  along  with  the  Sicihans,  whom  they  would  have 
been  too  happy  to  procure  as  co-operating  allies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Recollect  that  your  Chalkidian  subjects  in  Thrace  are  still 
in  revolt,  and  have  never  3^et  been  conquered :  other  continental  sub- 
jects, too,  are  not  much  to  be  trusted;  and  you  are  going  to  redress 


it  is  absurd  to  undertake  an  expedition  wherein  conquest  cannot  be 
permanent,  while  failure  will  be  destructive.  The  Egestooans  alarm 
you  by  the  prospect  of  Syracusan  aggrandizement.  But  to  me  it 
seems  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  even  if  they  become  subjects  of  Syra- 
cuse, will  be  less  dangerous  to  you  than  they  are  at  present:  for  as 
matters  stand  now,  they  might  possibly  send  aid  to  Peloponnesus, 
from  desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  gain  the  favor  of  Lacedienion— but 
imperial  Syracuse  would  have  no  motive  to  endanger  her  own  empire 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  yours.  You  are  now  full  of  con- 
fidence, because  you,  have  come  out  of  the  war  better  than  you  at 
first  feared.  But  do  not  trust  the  Spartans:  they,  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  men  to  the  reputation  of  superiority,  are  lying  in  wait  to  play 
you  a  trick  in  order  to  repair  their  own  dishonor:  their  oligarchical 
machinations  against  you  demand  all  your  vigilance,  and  leave  you 
no  leisure  to  thiuk  of  these  foreigners  at  Egesta.  Having  just  recov- 
ered ourselves  somewhat  from  the  pressure  of  disease  and  war,  we 
ought  to  reserve  this  newly  acquired  strength  for  our  own  purpose, 
instead  of  wasting  it  upon  the  treaclierous  assurances  of  desperate 
exiles  from  Sicily." 

Nikias  then  continued,  doubtless  turning  toward  Alkibiades:  "  If 


from  his  command  as  a  means  of  making  good  his  extravagances— do 
not  let  such  a  man  gain  celebrity  for  himself  at  the  hazard  of  the  entire 
city.  Be  persuaded  that  such  persons  are  alike  unprincipled  in  regard 
to  the  public  property  and  wasteful  as  to  their  own — and  that  thig 
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matter  is  too  serious  for  the  rash  counsels  of  youth.  I  tremble  when 
I  see  before  me  this  band  sittmg,  by  previous  concert,  close  to  their 
leader  in  the  assembly — and  I  in  my  turn  exhort  the  elderly  men, 
who  are  near  them,  not  to  be  shamed  out  of  their  opposition  by  the 
fear  of  being  called  cowards.  'Let  them  leave  to  these  men  the  ruin- 
ous appetite  for  what  is  not  within  reach:  in  the  conviction  that  few 

plans  ever  succeeded  from  passionate  desire — many,  from  deliberate 
foresight.  Let  them  vote  against  the  expedition — maintaining  undis- 
turbed our  present  relations  with  the  Sicilian  cities,  and  desiring  the 
Egestseans  to  close  the  war  against  Selinus,  as  they  have  begun  it,' 
without  the  aid  of  Athens.  Nor  be  thou  afraid,  Prytauis  (Mr.  Presi- 
dent) to  submit  this  momentous  question  again  to  the  decision  of  the. 
assembly, — seeing  that  breach  of  the  law  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
witnessses,  cannot  expose  thee  to  impeachment,  while  thou  wilt  afford 
opportunity  for  the  correction  of  a  perilous  misjudgment.*' 

Such  were  the  principal  points  in  the  speech  of  Nikias  on  this  mem^ 
orable  occasion.  It  was  heard  with  attention,  and  probably  made 
some  impression;  since  it  compTetely  re-opened  the  entire  debate,  in 
spite  of  the  formal  illegality.  Immediately  after  he  sat  dow^n,  while, 
liis  words  were  yet  fresh  in  the  ears  of  the  audience,  Alkibia- 
des rose  to  reply.  The  speech  just  made,  bringing  the  expedition 
again  into  question,  endangered  his  dearest  hopes  both  of  fame  and  of 
pecuniary  acquisition.  Opposed  to  Nikias  both  in  personal  charac- 
ter and  in  political  tendencies,  he  had  pushed  his  rivalry  to  such  a 
degree  of  bitterness,  that  at  one  moment  a  vote  of  ostracism  had  been 
on  the  point  of  deciding  between  them.  That  vote  had  indeed  been 
turned  aside  by  joint  consent,  and  discharged  upon  Hyperbolus;  yet 
the  hostile  feeling  still  continued  on  both  sides,  and  Nikias  had  just 

manifested  it  by  a  parliamentary  attack  of  the  most  galling  character 

— all  the  more  galling  because  it  was  strictly  accurate  and  well- 
deserved.  Provoked  as  well  as  alarmed,  Alkibiades  started  up  forth- 
with— his  impatience  breaking  loose  from  the  formalities  of  an  exor- 
dium. 

''  Athenians,  I  both  have  better  title  than  others  to  the  post  of  com- 
mander (for  the  taunts  of  Nikias  force  me  to  begin  here)  and  I  account 
myself  fully  worthy  of  it.  Those  very  matters,  with  which  he 
reproaches  me,  are  sources  not  merely  of  glory  to  my  ancestors  and 
myself,  but  of  positive  advantage  to  my  country.  For  the  Greeks,  on 
witnessing  my  splendid  Theory  at  Olympia,  were  induced  to  rate  the    f^ 

power  of  Athens  even  above  the  reality,  having  before  regarded  it  as  ' 

broken  down  by  the  war;  when  I  sent  into  tlie  lists  seven  cliariots, 
being  more  than  any  private  individual  had  ever  sent  before — win- 
ning the  tirst  prize,  coming  in  also  second  and  fourth,  and  performing 
all  the  accessories  in  a  manner  suitable  to  an  Olympic  victory.  Cus- 
tom attaches  honor  to  such  exploits,  but  the  power  of  the  performers 
is  at  the  same  time  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  spectators.  My 
exhibitions  at  Athens,  too,  choregic  and  others,  are  naturally  viewed 
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with  jealousy  by  my  rivals  here ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  fttran.frcrs  they 
are  evidences  of  power.  Such  so-called  folly  is  by  no  means  use- 
less, when  a  man  at  his  own  cost  serves  the  city  as  wx*ll  as  himself 
Nor  is  it  unjust,  when  a  man  has  an  exalted  opinion  of  himself,  that 
he  should  not  conduct  himself  towards  others  as  if  he  were  their 
equal;  for  the  man  in  misfortune  finds  no  one  to  bear  a  share  of  it. 

Just  as,  w^heu  we  are  in  distress,  we  find  no  one  to  speak  to  us — in 
hke  manner  let  a  man  lay  his  account  to  bear  the  insolence  of  the 
prosperous;  or  else  let  him  give  equal  dealing  to  the  low,  and  then 
claim  to  receive  it  from  the  high.  I  know  well  that  such  exalted  per- 
sonages, and  all  who  have  in  any  w^ay  attained  eminence,  have  been 
during  their  lifetime  unpopular,  chioliy  in  society  with  their  equals, 
and  to  certain  extent  with  others  also;  while  after  tlieir  decease,  they 
have  left  such  a  reputation  as  to  make  people  claim  kindred  with 
them  falsely — and  to  induce  their  country  to  boast  of  them,  not  as 
though  they  were  aliens  or  w^rong-doers,  but  as  her  own  citizens  and 
as  men  who  did  her  honor.  It  is  this  glory  which  I  desire;  and  in 
pursuit  of  which  I  incur  such  reproaches  for  my  private  conduct. 
Yet  look  at  my  public  conduct,  andsee  whether  it  will  not  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  other  citizen.  I  brought  together  the  most 
powerful  states  in  Peloponnesus  without  any  serious  cost  or  hazard 
to  you,  and  made  the  Lacedemonians  peril  their  all  at  Mantineia  on 
the  fortune  of  one  day:  a  peril  so  gi'eat,  tlmt,  though  victorious,  they 

have  not  even  yet  regained  their  steady  belief  in  tlicir  oAvn  strength. 

**Thus  did  my  youth,  and  my  so-called  monstrous  folly,  find  suit- 
able words  to  address  the  Peloponnesian  powers,  and  earnestness  to 
give  them  confidence  and  obtain  their  co-operation.  Be  not  now, 
therefore,  afraid  of  this  youth  of  mine:  but  so  long  as  I  possess  it  in 
full  vigor,  and  so  long  as  Nikias  retains  his  reputation  for  good  for- 
tune, turn  us  each  to  account  in  our  own  way." 

Having  thus  vindicated  himself  personally,  Alkibiades  went  on  to 
deprecate  any  change  of  the  public  resolution  already  taken.  The 
Sicilian  cities  (he  said)  were  not  so  formidable  as  was  represented. 

Their  population  was  numerous  indeed,  but  fiuctuating,  turbulent, 

often  on  the  move,  and  without  local  attachment.  No  man  there  con- 
sidered himself  as  a  permanent  resident  nor  cared  to  defend  the  city 
in  which  he  dwelt;  nor  were  there  arms  or  organization  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  native  Sikels,  detesting  Syracuse,  would  willingly  lend 
their  aid  to  her  assailants.  x\s  to  the 'Peloponnesinns,  powerful  as 
the}^  were,  they  had  never  yet  been  more  without  hope  of  damaging 
Athens,  than  they  were  now:  they  were  not  more  desperate  enemies 
now,  than  they  liad  been  in  former  days,  they  might  invade  Attica 
by  land,  whether  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Sicily  or  not;  but  they  could 
do  no  mischief  by  sea,  for  Athens  would  still  have  in  reserve  a  navy 
sufficient  to  restrain  them.   AVhat  valid  ground  was  there,  therefore,  to 

evade  performing  obligations  which  Athens  had  sworn  to  her  Sici- 
lian allies?    To  be  sure  they  could  bring  no  help  to  Attica  in  return; 
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—but  Athens  did  not  want  tliem  on  her  own  side  of  the  water— she 

waiUed  them  in  ►Sicily,  to  prevent  her  Sicilian  enemies  from  coming 
over  to  attack  her.  She  had  originally  acquired  her  empire  by  a  readi- 
ness to  interfere  wherever  she  was  invited;  nor  would  she  have  m^ade 
any  proirress,  if  she  had  been  backward  or  prudish  in  scrutinizing 
such  invitations.  She  could  not  now  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  her 
imperial  sway;  she  was  under  a  necessity  not  merely  to  retain  her  pre- 
sent subjects,  but  to  lay  snares  for  new  subjects— on  pain  of  falling 
into  dependence  herself  if  she  ceased  to  be  imperial.  Let  her  then 
persist  in  the  resolution  adopted,  and  strike  terror  into  the  Pelopou- 
nesians  by  undertaking  this  great  expedition.     She  would  probably 

conQuer  all  Sicily;  at  least  she  would  humble  S}Tacuse:  in  case  even 

of  failure,  she  could  always  bring  back  her  troops,  from  her  unques- 
tionable superiority  at  sea.  The  stationary  and  inactive  policy  recom- 
mended by  Nikias  was  not  less  at  variance  with  the  temper,  than  with 
the  position  of  Athens,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  her  if  pursued.  Her 
military  organization  would  decline,  and  her  energies  would  be  wasted 
in  internal  rub  and  confiict,  instead  of  that  aspiring  readiness  of 
enterprise,  wdiich,  havins;  become  ingrafted  upon  her  laws  and  habits, 
could  not  be  now  renounced,  even  if  bad  in  itself,  without  speedy 
destruction. 

Such  was  substantially  the  reply  of  Alkibiades  to  Nikias.  The  de- 
bate was  now  completely  reopened,  so  that  several  speakers  addressed 

the  assemblv  on  both  sides;  more,  however,  decidedly,  in  favor  of 
the  expedition  than  against  it.  The  alarmed  Egestoeans  and  Leon- 
tiues  renewed  their  supplications,  appealing  to  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  citv:  probal)ly  also,  those  Athenians  who  had  visited  Egesta 
stood  forward  again  to  protest  against  what  they  would  call  the 
ungenerous  doubts  and  insinuations  of  Nikias.  By  all  these  ap* 
peiils,  after  considerable  debate,  the  assembly  was  so  powerfully 
moved  that  tlieir  determination  to  send  the  fieet  became  more  intense 
than  ever;  and  Nikias,  perceiving  that  farther  direct  opposition  was 
useless,  altered  his  tactics.  He  now  attempted  a  maneuver,  designed 
indirectly  to  disgust  his  countrymen  with  the  plan,  by  enlarging 

upon  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  insisting  upon  a  prodigious 
force  as  indispensable  to  surmount  them.  Nor  was  he  without  liope^ 
that  they  might  be  sufficiently  disheartened  by  such  prospective 
hardships  to^hrow  up  the  scheme  altogether.  At  any  rate,  if  they 
persisted,  he  himself  as  commander  would  thus  be  enabled  to  execute 
It  with  completeness  and  confidence. 

Accepting  the  expedition,  therefore,  as  the  pronounced  fiat  of  the 
people,  he  reminded  them  that  the  cities  which  they  were  about  to 
attack,  especially  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  were  powerful,  populous, 
free— well  prepared*  in  every  way  with  hoplites,  horsemen,  light- 
armed  troops,  ships  of  war,  plenty  of  horses  to  mount  their  cavalry, 
and   abundant    corn  at  home.     At  best,  Athens  could  hope  for  nO 

Other  allies  in  Sicily  except  Naxus  and  Katana,  from  tlieir  kindred 
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with  the  Leontines.     It  was  no  mere  fleet,  tlierefore,  which  could 

cope  with  enemies  like  these  on  their  own  soil.     The  fleet,  indeed, 

must  be  prodigiously  great,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  maritime 

combat,  but  of  keeping  open  communication  at  sea,  and  insurmg  the 

importation  of  subsistence.     But  there  must  besides  be  a  large  force 

of  hoplites,  bowmen,   and   slingers— a  large  stock  of  provisions  in 

transports— and  above  all,  an  abundant  amount  of  money:  for  the 

funds  promised  by  the  Egestieaus  would  be  found  mere  empty 

delusion.     The  army  must  be  not  simply  a  match  for  the  enemy's 

regular   hoplites  and  powerful   cavalry,   but  also  independent  of 

foreign  aid  from  the  first  day  of  their  landing.     If  not,  in  case  of  the 

least  reverse,  they  would  find  everywhere  nothing  but  active  enemies, 

without  a  single   friend.     "I  know  (he  concluded)  that  there  are 

many  dangers  against  which  we  nuist  take  ])recaution,  and  many 

more  in  which  we  must  trust  to  good  fortune,  serious  as  it  is  for  mere 

men  to  do   so.     But  I  choose  to  leave  as   little  as  possible  in  the 

power  of  fortune,  and  to  have  in  hand  all   means  of  reasonable 

security  at  the  time  when  I  leave  Athens.     Looking  merely  to  the 

interests  of  the  commonwealth,  this  is  the  most^  assured  course; 

wliile  to  us  who  are  to  form  the  armnment  It  is  indispensable  for 

preservation.     If  any  man  lliinks  dlHerently,  I  resign  to  him  the 

command." 

The  clTcct  of  this  second  speech  of  Nikias  on  the  assembly,  coming 
ns  it  did  after  a  long  and  contentious  debate,  was  much  greater  than 
that  which  had  been  produced  by  his  first.  But  it  was  an  effect 
totally  o]>posite  to  that  which  he  himself  had  anticipated  and  in- 
tended. Far  from  being  discouraged  or  alienated  from  the  expedi- 
tion by  those  impediments  which  "he  had  studiously  magnified,  the 
people  only  attached  themselves  to  it  with  yet  greater  obstinacy. 
The  difiiculties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Sicilian  conquest  served 

but  to  endear  it  to  them  the  more,  calling  forth  increased  ardor  and 
eagerness  for  personal  exertion  in  the  cause.  The  people  not  only 
accepted,  without  hesitation  or  deduction,  the  estimate  which  Nikias 
had  laid  before  them  of  risk  and  cost,  but  warmly  extolled  his  frank- 
ness not  less  than  his  sagacity,  as  the  only  means  of  making  success 
'certain.  They  were  ready  to  grant  without  reserve  everything  which 
he  asked,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  such  as  was  rarely 
seen  to  reign  in  an  Athenian  assembly.  In  fact,  the  second  speech  of 
Nikias  had  brought  the  two  dissentient  veins  of  the  assembly  into  a 
confiuence  and  harmony,  all  the  more  welcome  because  unexpected. 
While  his  partisans  seconded  it  as  the  best  way  of  neutralizing  the 

popular  madness,  his  opponeuts—Alkiblades,  the  Egesta^ans,  and  the 

Leontines — caught  at  it  with  acclamation,  as  realizing  more  than 
they  had  hoped  for,  and  more  than  they  coidd  ever  luive  ventured  to 
propose.  If  Alkibiades  had  demanded  an  armament  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  the  people  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  But  such  was  their 
respect  for  Nikias — on  the  united  grounds  of  prudence,  good  for- 


tune, piety,  and  favor  with  the  gods— that  his  opposition  to  their 
favorite  scheme  had  really  made  them  uneasy;  and  when  he  made 
the  same  demand,  they  were  delighted  to  ptu'chase  his  concurrence 
by  adopting  all  such  conditions  as  he  imposed. 

It  was  thus  that  Nikias,  quite  contrary  to  his  own  purpose,  not 
only  imparted  to  the  enterprise  a  gigantic  magnitude  which  its  pro- 
jectors had  never  contemplated,  but  threw  into  it  the  wdiole  soul  of 
Athens,  and  roused  a  burst  of  ardor  beyond  all  former  example. 
Every  man  present,  old  as  well  as  young,  rich  and  poor,  of  all  classes 
and  professions,  was  eager  to  put  down  his  name  for  personal  service. 
Some  were  tempted  by  the  love  of  gain;  others  by  the  curiosity  of 
seeing  so  distant  a  region ;  others  again  by  the  pride  and  supposed 
safety  of  enlisting  in  so  irresistible  an  armament.  So  overpowering 
was  the  popular  voice  in  calling  for  the  execution  of  the  scheme, 

that  the  small  minority  who  retained  their  objections  were  afraid  to 
hold  up  their  hands,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  want  of 
patriotism.  When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided,  an  orator 
named  Demostratus,  coming  forward  as  spokesman  of  this  senti- 
ment, urged  Nikias  to  declare  at  once,  without  farther  evasion,  wiiat 
force  he  required  from  the  people.  Disappointed  as  Nikias  was,  yet 
being  left  without  any  alternative,  he  sadly  responded  to  the  appeal; 
saying  that  he  would  take  farther  counsel  with  his  coPeagues,  but 
that,  speaking  on  his  first  impression,  he  thought  the  triremes 
required  must  be  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  the  hoplites  less 
than  5,000— Athenians  and  allies  together.  There  must  farther  be  a 
proportional  equipment  of  other  forces  and  accompaniments,  espe- 
cially Kretan  bowmen  and  slingers.  Enormous  as  this  requisition 
was,  the  vote  of  the  people  not  only  sanctioned  it  without  delay,  but 
even  went  beyond  it.  They  conferred  upon  the  generals  full  power 
to  fix  both  the  numbers  of  the  armament  and  every  other  matter 

relating  to  the  expedition,  just  as  they  might  think  best  for  the 

interest  of  Athens. 

Pursuant  to  this  momentous  resolution,  the  enrf)llment  and  prep- 
aration of  the  forces  was  immediately  begun.  Messages  were  sent 
to  summon  sufficient  triremes  from  the  nautical  allies,  as  well  as  to 
invite  hoplites  from  Argos  and  Mantineia,  and  to  hire  bowmen  and 
slingers  elsewhere.  For  three  months  the  generals  were  busily 
engaged  in  this  proceeding,  while  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  alertness 
and  bustle— fatally  interrupted,  however,  by  an  incident  which  I 
shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter. 

Considering  the  prodigious  consequences  which  turned  on  the 

expedition  of  Athens  against  Sicily,  it  is  worth  while  to  bestoAv  a 

few  reflections  on  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  Athenian 
people.  Those  wiio  are  accustomed  to  impute  all  the  misfortunes 
of  Athens  to  the  hurry,  passion,  and  ignorance  of  democracy  will 
not  find  the  charge  borne  out  by  the  facts  which  we  have  been  just 
considering.     The  supplications  of  Egestseans  and  Leontines,  for- 
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warded  to  Athens  about  the  spring  or  summer  of  416  B.C.,  undergo 
careful  and  repeated  discussion  in  the  public  assembly.  They  at 
first  meet  with  considerable  opposition,  but  the  repeated  debates 
gradually  kindle  both  the  sympathies  and  the  ambition  of  the  people. 
Still,  however,  no  decisive  step  is  taken  without  more  ample  and 
correct  information  from  the  spot,  and  special  commissioners  are 
sent  to  Egesta  for  the  purpose.  These  men  bring  back  a  decisive 
report,  triumphantly  certifying  all  that  the  Egestseans  had  promised. 
We  cannot  at  all  wonder  that  the  people  never  suspected  the  deep- 
laid  fraud  whereby  their  commissioners  had  been  duped. 

Upon  the  result  of  that  mission  from  Egesta,  the  two  parties  for 
andagainst  the  projected  expedition  liad  evidently  joined  issue;  and 
when  the  commissioners  returned,  bearing  testimony  so  decisive  in 
favor  of  the  former,  the  party,  thus  strengthened,  thought  itself  war- 
ranted in  calling  for  a  decision  immediately,  after  all  the  previous 
debates.  Nevertheless,  the  measure  stilf  had  to  sunmount  the 
renewed  and  hearty  opposition  of  Nikias,  before  it  became  finally 
ratified.  It  was  this  long  and  frequent  debate,  with  opposition  often 
repeated  but  always  outreasoned,  which,  working  gradually  deeper 
and  deeper  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  brought  them  all 
into  hearty  unanimity  to  support  it,  and  made  them  cling  to  it  with 
that  tenacity  which  the  coming  chapters  will  demonstrate.  In  so  far 
as  the  expedition  was  an  error,  it  certainly  was  not  error  arising  either 
from  hurry,  or  want  of  discussion,  or  want  of  inquiry.  Never  in 
Grecian  history  was  any  measure  more  carefully  weighed  before- 
hand, or  more  deliberately  and  unanimously  resolved. 

The  position  of  Nikias  in  reference  to  the  measure  is  remarkable. 
As  a  dissuasive  and  warning  counselor,  he  took  a  right  view  of  it; 
but  in  that  capacity  he  could  not  cany  the  peoi)le  along  with  him.* 
Yet  such  was  their  steady  esteem  for  him  personally,  and  their 
reluctance  to  proceed  in  the  enterprise  without  him,  that  they  eagerly 
embraced  any  conditions  which  he  thought  proper  to  impose.  And 
the  conditions  which  he  named  had  the  effect  of  exaggerating  the 
enterprise  into  such  gigantic  magnitude  as  no  one  in  Athens  had  ever 
contemplated;  thus  casting  into  it  so  prodigious  a  proportion  of  the 
blood  of  Athens,  that  its  discomfiture  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  This  was  the  first  mischief  occasioned 
by  Nikias,  when,  after  being  forced  to  relinquish  his  direct  opposi- 
tion, he  resorted  to  tlie  indirect  maneuver  of  demanding  more  tlian  iie 
thought  the  j)eople  would  be  willing  to  grant.  It  will  be  found  only 
the  first  amonjf  a  sad  series  of  oiher  mistakes— fatal  to  his  country  as 
w^elLas  to  hi n) self. 

Giving  to  Nikias,  however,  for  the  present,  full  credit  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  dissuasive  counsel  and  his  skepticism  about  the  reports 
fi'om  Egesta,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  opposite  quality  in  Alkibiades. 
His  speech  is  not  merely  full  of  overweening  insolence  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  individual  character,  but  of  rash  and  ruinous  instioations  in 


regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country.  The  arguments  whereby 
he  enforces  the  expedition  against  Syracuse  are  indeed  more  mis- 
chievous in  their  tendency  than  the  expedition  itself,  for  the  failure 
of  which  Alkibiades  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  It  might  have 
succeeded  in  its  special  object,  had  it  been  properly  conducted;  but 
even  if  it  had  succeeded,  the  remark  of  Nikias  is  not  the  less  just, 
that  Athens  was  aiming  at  an  unmeasured  breadth  of  empire,  which 
it  would  be  altogether  impossible  for  her  to  preserve.  When  we 
recollect  the  true  political  wisdom  with  which  Perikles  had  advised 
his  countrymen  to  maintain  strenuously  their  existing  empire,  but 
by  no  means  to  grasp  at  any  new^  acquisitions  while  they  had  power- 
ful enemies  in  Pelopennesus — we  shall  appreciate  by  contrast  the 
feverish  system  of  never-ending  aggression  inculcated  by  Alkibiades, 
and  the  destructive  principles  which  he  lays  down  that  Athens  must 
forever  be  engaged  in  new  conquests,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  her  exist- 
ing empire,  and  tearing  herself  to  pieces  by  iiiterniil  discord.  Even 
granting  the  necessity  for  Athens  to  employ  her  military  and  naval 
force  (as  Nikias  had  truly  observed),  Amphipolis  and  the  revolted 
subjects  in  Thrace  were  still  unsubdued;  and  the  first  employment 
of  Athenian  force  ought  to  be  directed  against  them,  instead  of  being 
wasted  in  distant  hazards  and  treacherous  novelties,  creating  for 
Athens  a  position  in  which  she  could  never  permanently  maintain 
herself.  The  parallel  which  Alkibiades  draws,  between  the  enter- 
prising spirit  whereby  the  Athenian  empire  had  been  first  acquired, 
and  the  undefined  speculations  which  he  was  himself  recommending— 
is  altogether  fallacious.      The  Athenian  empire  took  its  rise  from 

Athenian  enterprise,  working  in  concert  with  a  serious  alarm  and 

necessity  on  the  part  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  or  round  the  ^gean 
Sea.  Athens  rendered  an  essential  service  by  keeping  off  the  Per- 
sians, and  preserving  that  sea  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  before:  her  Empire  had  begun  by  being  a  voluntary  confed- 
eracy, and  had  only  passed  by  degrees  into  constraint;  while  the 
local  situation  of  all  her  subjects  was  sufficiently  near  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  her  controlling  navy.  Her  new  career  of  aggression  m 
Sicily  was  in  all  these  respects  different.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising  to 
find  Alkibiades  asserting  that  the  multiplication  of  subjects  in  that 
distant  island,  emploving  a  large  portion  of  the  Athenian  naval  force 
to  watch  them,  would  impart  new  stability  to  the  pre-existing  Athe- 
nian empire.  How  strange  also  to  read  the  terms  in  which  he  makes 
litcht  of  enemies  both  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Sicily;  the  Sicilian  war 
being  a  new  enterprise  hardly  less  in  magnitude  and  hazard  than  the 
Peloponnesian  !— so  notice  the  honor  which  he  claims  to  himself  for 
his  operations  in  Peloponnesus  and  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  which 
had  ended  incomplete  failure,  and  in  restoring  Sparta  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  her  credit  as  it  had  stood  before  the  events  of  Sphakteriaj. 
There  is  in  fact  no  speech  in  Thucydides  so  replete  with  rash,  mis-; 
guiding,  and  fallacious  counsels  as  this  harangue  of  Alkibiades.  _ 
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As  a  man  of  action,  Alkibiades  was  always  brave,  vigorous,  and 

full  of  resource;  as  a  politician  and  adviser,  he  was  especially  mis- 
chievous to  his  countrj%  because  he  addressed  himself  exactly  to 
their  weak  point,  and  exaggerated  their  sanguine  and  enterprising 
temper  into  a  temerity  wUich  overlooked  all  permanent  calculation. 
The  Athenians  had  now  contracted  the  belief  that  they,  as  lords  of 
the  sea,  were  entitled  to  dominion  and  receipt  of  tribute  from  all 
islands — a  belief  which  they  had  not  only  acted  upon,  but  openly 
professed,  in  their  attack  upon  Melos  durhjg  the  preceding  autumn. 
As  Sicily  was  an  islaud,  it  seemed  to  fall  naturally  under  this  cate- 
gory of  subjects:  for  we  ought  not  to  wonder^  amidst  the  inaccurate 
geogra])hical  data  current  in  that  day,  that  they  were  ignorant  how 
much  larger  Sicily  was  than  the  largest  island  in  the  ^gean.  Yet 
they  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  a  i)rodigious  conquest  to 
struggle  for;  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  the  object  w^as 
one  kept  back  rather  than  openly  avowed,  and  that  they  acceded  to 
all  the  immense  preparations  demanded  by  Nikias.      Moreover  we 

shall  sec  presently  that  even  the  armament  which  was  dispatched  had 

conceived  nothing  beyond  vague  and  hesitating  ideas  of  something 
great  to  be  achieved  in  Sicily.  But  if  the  Athenian  public  were  rash 
and  ignorant,  in  contemplating  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  much  more 
extravagant  were  the  views  of  Alkibiades:  though  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  even  he  (as  he  afterward  asserted)  really 
looked  beyond  Sicily  to  the  conquest  of  (Carthage  and  her  empire. 
It  was  not  merely  ambition  which  he  desired  to  gratify.  He  was  not 
less  eager  for  the  immense  private  gains  which  would  be  consequent 
upon  success,  in  order  to  sui)ply  those  deficiencies  wdiich  his  i:)rofli- 
gate  expenditure  had  occasioned. 
When  we  recollect  how^  loudly  the  charges  have  been  preferred 

against  Kleon — of  presumption,  of  rash  policy,  and  of  selfish  motive, 
in  reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  w^ar  generally, 
and  to  Amphipolis;  and  when  we  compare  these  proceedings  with 
the  conduct  of  Alkibiades  as  here  described — w^e  shall  see  how  much 
more  forcibly  such  charges  attach  to  the  latter  than  the  former.     It 

will  be  seen  that  the  vices  of  Alkibiades,  and  the  defects  of  Nikias, 

were  the  cause  of  far  greater  ruin  to  Athens  than  either  Kleon  or 
Hyperbolus,  even  if  we  regard  the  two  latter  with  the  eyes  of  their 
"worst  enemies. 
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